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FLANCHll,  James  Robinson,  of  Freocli  de- 
ma^  bora  in  London  Feb.  2  7, 1 796 ;  madoBouge 
Croix  Pursuivant  of  Arms  1854,  and  Somereet 
Hflcald  1866  ;  died  in  London,  Maj  30,  i8»o. 
Ifr.  Flradi^s  BMuqr  dnmaii  and  octniTagMUBw 
lio  n')t  call  for  notice  in  these  pages ;  but  he 
reqaires  mmtion  m  tbe  *atbor  of  the  librettos 
«r 'Maid  Marian,  or  the  Hnntranof  Offlingford, 
an  Historical  Opera,'  for  Bishop  (Covetit  Garden, 
Dee.  i,  i8iaX  and '  Oberon,  or  The  Elf-King'a 
OaHi,  a  Bonantie  and  Faity  Opera.'  for  Weber 
(Covent  Garden,  April  la,  i8a6).  In  1838  he 
also  wrote  for  Meaara.  Chappell  a  libretto  founded 
«a  the  Siege  of  Calais  Edward  III.,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  set  by  Mendelssohn.  Mendels- 
■oha  however  was  not  satisfied  with  the  book, 
nd  it  mw  ultimately  transferred  to  Mr.  Henty 
Bmi^  by  wbom  a  large  portion  wan  composed. 
Hm  oorreapondence  between  Mendelssohn  and 
Plaaoh^  may  be  read  in  the  Autobiography  of 
the  Utter  (187a  ;  chap.  ax).  [O.] 

PLANQFETTE.  Kobert,  bom  in  Paris, 
July  31,  1850 ;  passed  rapidly  through  the 
Odom  laluiiu^  and  fint  amearad  aa  a  composer 
of  songa  and  chansonettes  for  the  Caft^s-concerts. 
Sacounigad  by  the  popularity  accorded  to  the 
Ud  riiyliim  and  slightly  vulgiur  melody  «f  tbeae 
■ongB,  he  ro»e  to  operettas, — '  Valet  de  cour,* 
'Le  Serment  de  Mme.  Gr^goire,'  and  'Paille 
'amina.*  The  decided  progreaa  orlnced  by  tbia 

last  pifco  was  confinm<l  l>y  '  Ja  s  Cloclu  .s  de 
Cqraeville,'  a  3-acfc  oneretta,  produced  with  im> 
Maa  aneoen  at  ue  Foliea  dtamatiqoea  on 
April  19,  1R77,  .adapted  to  the  English  stage  by 
£Hnia  and  Reece,  and  brought  out  at  the  Folly 
naatn^  London,  Feib.  23,  1S78,  ^ith  equally 
•itnordinary  good  fortune.  Planquette  has 
i  iince  oompoaed  and  pabliahed  *  Le  Chevalier 
r  GmIob,*  I  act  (MoBta  Carlo,  Feb.  8,  1879).  and 
•Lee  Voltij^eurs  de  la  33me.'  3  acta  cAi^tre 
de  U  RenaisHaaoe,  Jan.  7,  1880).  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ha  win  aim  higher  than  he  haa 
I    vobm.  R.I. 


* 

hitherto  done,  and  add  refinement  to  his  un< 
donbtad  gift  ofmokdj.  [G.  C  ] 

PLANTADE,  ChabLBB  Hbkbi.  bom  at  Pon- 
toise.  Oct.  14.  1764 ;  was  admitted  at  8  to  the 
school  of  the  king's  '  Pages  de  la  muaique,'  where 
he  learned  singing  and  the  cello.  On  leaving  thia 
he  studied  composition  with  Honort^  Langld  (bora 
at  Monaco.  1741,  died  at  Villiers  le  Bel,  1807),  a 
popular  singing-master,  Uitt pianoforte  with  Hull* 
niaiulel  (born  at  Stra«sburg,  1 75 1,  died  in  London, 
1823),  un  excellent  teacher,  and  the  harp,  then  a 
fashionable  instrument,  from  Petrini  (bom  in 
1744,  died  in  Paris,  1819).  Having  started  aa  a 
teacher  of  singing  and  the  harp,  he  published  a 
number  of  romancea,  and  nocturnes  for  2  voices, 
the  suoceas  of  which  procured  him  admission  t<^the 
stage,  for  at  that  time  the  comixwer  of '  Te  bien 
aimer,  O  ma  ehlm  Z£^e*  or  soma  andh  rimpla 
melody,  was  considered  perfectly  competent  to 
write  an  opera.  Between  1791  and  1 81 5  Plan- 
tade  prodnead  a  docan  or  ao  dramatic  worlta, 
three  of  which,  'Palma,  ou  le  voyage  en  Grfcce,' 
2  acta  (1708), '  ou  la  pauvre  petite*  (1800), 
and  'Le  Mail  de  droonatanoe'  (1813),  i  aeteaoh. 
were  eng^raved.  Tlie  whole  of  this  fluent  but  in- 
sipid music  haa  disappeared.  His  numerous 
aaimd  oomposittona  are  alao  forgotten;  out  of 
about  a  doztii  masses,  the  '  Mense  de  Requiem* 
alone  was  published,  but  the  Conservatoire  haa 
the  MS.  of  a  'To  Damn '  (1807),  arreral  moteli^ 
nrid  1^  masses.  From  tht  ae  Kcorcs  it  is  evident 
that  with  an  abundance  of  easy-flowing  meloChr* 
Plantada  had  neither  force  nor  originality.  Ha 
had  a  great  reputation  as  a  teacher,  was  a 
polished  man  of  the  world,  and  a  witty  and  bril- 
uant  tallcer.  Queen  Hortenae,  who  bad  learned 
singing  from  him,  procured  his  appointment  as 
Maltre  de  ChapeUe  to  her  husband,  and  also  aa 
proftaaor  at  the  Oonaeryatoire  ( 1 7(j9>.  Hegavenp 
his  class  in  1807,  but  resumed  it  in  1815;  was  dis- 
missed on  April  i,  1816,  reinstated  Jan.  i,  iSi8, 
and  iinaUy  ntizad  in  i8a8.  Ho  waa  daeowtod 
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with  the  Legion  of  Honottr  by  Louis  XVHI. 
in  1814.  His  best  pupil  wm  the  odebnted 
Mme.  Cinti-DomoraMi.  He  died  in  Pftrin,  Dec.  18. 
1839,  leaving  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Charles 
FBANfOtS,— bom  in  Paris  April  14,  1787,  died 
March  35,  ifljOt  onmpOWi  1  numerous  chansons 
and  chansiMUi«ttM^  aoow  of  which  have  been 
popular.  [G.C.] 

PLAYFORD,  JonN,  stationer,  bookseller,  mu- 
■icaeller  and  piililiHher,  is  oommonly  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  1613.  He  was  really  \yon\  in  1623, 
as  is  evidenced  by  portraits  taken  at  various 
dates  on  which  his  age  is  stated.  He  carried  on 
business  *  at  his  shop  in  the  Inner  Temple,  near 
the  Church  dooir.'  In  middle  life,  probably  from 
about  1663  to  1679,  he  had  a  house  at  Islington, 
where  his  wife  kef  t  r\  ladies'  soh<v)1,  and  after- 
wards, from  1680,  resided  *in  Arundel  Street, 
near  the  Thamei  dda,  over  agminsfe  the  Goorge.' 
His  first  musical  publications  were  issued  in 
165a,  and  comprised  Hillon*s  'Catch  that  catch 
ma,*  'Select  lliuieall  Ayns  and  Dialogues,*  and 
'Musick's  Recreation  on  the  Lyra  VioU.*  On 
Oct.  29,  1655,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  Tern- 
pie  Church.  In  1654  he  published  his  'Breefe 
Introduction  to  the  SkSJl  of  Musick  for  SoBg  and 
Viall.'  Of  that  impresj^ion  but  one  copy  is  now 
known,  which  was  for  many  years  in  the  posses- 
don  of  the  late  Dr.  Rimbault,  and  produced  10 
guineas  at  the  sale  of  hia  library  in  1877.  In 
1655  Playford  published  an  enlarged  eilitiou  of 
it,  which  long  passed  as  the  first.  It  is  divided 
into  two  books,  the  first  containing  the  principles 
of  music,  with  directions  for  singing  and  playing 
tlM  tIoI  ;  tba  seeond  the  art  of  oomporing  musio 
in  partH,  by  Dr.  Campion,  with  additions  by 
Christopher  Sympson.  The  book  accjuired  j^reat 
popularity ;  in  1730  it  reabhed  its  19th  edition, 
mdepeiul*  nt  of  at  K'ntt  six  intermediate  unnum- 
bered editions.  There  are  variations  both  of  the 
text  and  mndoal  example,  frequently  extensive 
and  important,  in  erery  edition.  In  the  loth  edi- 
tion, 1683, Campion's  tract  was  replaced  by  'A 
brief  Introduction  to  the  Artof  Descant,  or  compos- 
ing Music  in  parts,*  wittHnitaothor's  name,  which 
in  Buhse'pient  editions  awpnarrd  with  considerable 
additions,  by  Htnry  InxTOell.  The  7th  edition 
oontained.  in  addition  to  the  other  matter,  '  The 
Order  of  performiny  the  Cathedral  Service, '  which 
was  continued,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  the 
later  editions.  live  diffarent  portraits  of  the  au- 
thor, tak.  n  at  various  periods  of  his  life,  occur  in 
the  several  editions.  In  1 667  Playford  republished 
Hilton's  'Oateh  tbat  oateh  oan,*  with  aztennve 
additions  and  the  second  title  of  '  The  Musical 
Companion,'  and  a  second  part  containing  '  Dia- 
iMuea,  Glees,  Ayres,  and  BaUads,  etc. ' ;  and  in 
joya  issued  another  edition,  with  further  addi- 
tions, under  the  second  title  only.  Some  com- 
positions by  Playford  himself  are  included  in  this 
work.  In  1671  he  edited  'Psalms  and  Hymns 
in  solemn  musick  of  four  parts  on  the  Common 
Tunes  to  the  Psalms  in  Metre :  used  in  Parish 
Churches'  ;  and  a  few  yeait  later,  *Tlia  Whole 
Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  ....  "Tunes  ....  in 
three  parts,'  which  passed  through  many  editions,  j 


In  1673  he  took  part  in  the  Salmon  and  Lock 
controversy,  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  former, 

•  by  way  of  Confutation  of  his  Essay,  etc.,'  which 
was  printed  with  Lock's  'Present  Practice  of 
MuBick  Vindicated.'  The  style  of  writing  in  this 
letter  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  writings 
of  Salmon  and  L(x?k.  In  place  of  abuse  we  have 
quiet  argument  and  clear  demonstration  of  the 
superiority  of  the  aoeepled  notation.  Playford 
publishetl  the  greater  part  of  the  music  produced 
in  his  davi  besides  reprints  of  earlier  woncs.  His 
last  publkation  appeafi  to  bava  beoiL  the  5tb  book 
of  'Choice  Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  publifhed  in 
1684-5,  ^  preface  to  which  he  says  that  age 
and  ii&mity  compel  him  to  leave  blsiraslneM  to 
hia  son  and  Carr,  the  {uiblisher's  son.  He  died 
in  1693  or  94.  In  his  will  (made  in  l686«  proved 
Aug.  14,  1694)  he  expreasea  fiMir  thiA  owtng  to 

*  losses  and  crosses  '  his  estate  will  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  those  who  succeed  him.  His 
biuial-place  has  eluded  all  inquiry.  [See  MUSIO- 
Pbintino,  voL  ii.  p.  435.] 

Henry,  his  second,  but  eldest  surviving  son, 
bom  May  5,  baptized  May  14,  1657,  bad  for 
godfathers  Henry  Lawes  and  Henry  Playfbtd. 
He  succeeded  to  his  father's  business  in  1685  in 
partnership  with  liobert,  son  of  John  Carr,  music 
publisher  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  and  one 
of  the  King's  band  of  music.  Their  first  publica- 
tion was  '  The  Theater  of  Music,'  1685.  After  a 
few  yean  Henry  Playfiord  TCnio?ed  to  fba  Tern* 
pie  Change,  Fleet  Street,  and  carried  on  business 
alone.  In  1698  he  advertised  a  lottery  of  musio 
boola.  He  pnblidhed  wormi  important  nraaioal 
works,  among  which  were  Purcell's  'Ten  Si  iiMt.is/ 
anil  '  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  for  St.  Ceeilia  u  day,' 
1697;  'UrpheuB  Britanniens,*  1698 -1702 ;  and 
Blow's  'Ode  on  the  Death  of  Purcell,'  1696,  and 
'Amphion  Anglicus,'  1700.  In  1703  he  issued 
proposals  fur  publishing  monthly  oolleetiona  oi 
songs  and  instrumental  musio  by  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  one  guinea.  He  resided  in  his  fath^'s 
house  in  Arundel  Street,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  171P,  bat  the  preotse  dato  oaBtoaft  be 
ascertained. 

John,  the  youngest  child  of  John  Playford, 
baptised  at  laungton  Oct.  d,  1665,  was  a  printer 
of  mufic.    About  he  entered  into  business 

with  Anne,  widow  of  William  (iodbid,  of  Little 
Briinn,  and  with  her,  and  aftorwaids  alons^ 

prinleil  seveml  of  tlie  puldirntioiis  of  his  father, 
Ue  died  early  in  i6i>6.  An  elegyon  his  death, 
by  Nahvm  Tt*B,  with  mnaio  hfumry  PnroalL 
was  published  in  1687.  LW.H^J 
PLEASANTS,  Tttomas,  lx>m  1648,  became 
about  1676  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  Norwich  Cathedral.  He  died  Aug.  5.  1689, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  [W.II.H.] 

PLEYEL,  Ign AZ  JOSBPH,  a  most  prolific  instru- 
mental oomp4^r,  bom  June  i,  1757.  the  a4th 
child  of  the  village  schoolmaster  at  Huppersthal 

in  l»wer  Austria.  His  musical  talent  showed 
itself  early.  He  learnt  to  play  the  claviar  and 
violin  in  Vienna,  the  fonner  from  Van  Hal,  or 
Wanhall,  and  found  a  patron  in  the  then  Count 
I  Erdody,  who  put  him  under  Haydn,  as  a  pUpil 
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in  oompodUon,  in  1774.  After  remaining  several 
years  wltih  Haydn  M  want  to  Italy,  when  he 

fully  imbibed  the  taste  of  the  Italian  opera,  and 
livad  in  interoourse  with  the  beet  singers  and 
wmpmm.  In  1783  lia  wm  oaOed  to  Stesasburg 
as  Capellmeiater  to  the  cathedral.  In  1791  he 
was  invited  to  London  to  take  the  oontrol  of  the 
ToMknti  OowMrti  of  tlw  Mkmkig  iieaian. 
He  was  probably  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  his 
Mpointment  was  a  blow  aimed  at  Salomon,  and 
ha  woold  be  In  cflmpetlliott  with  Haydn. 
TTie  hlow«  however,  misfed  ita  aim.  Plcytl  con- 
duoled  Us  first  Profeesioiial  Concert  Feb.  13, 
1799.  Haydn  was  present,  waA  tiw  pro^rramme 
contained  3  Bymphoniea,  by  Ilaydn,  Slozart, 
and  Pleyel  himself  (oompoeed  expressly  for  the 
ooDoert).  On  May  14  he  look  his  beneStt.  Tbe 
viidt  was  a  satisfactory  one,  h)th  in  an  artistic 
and  a  peooniaiy  point  of  view.  On  his  letam 
to  Pmiee  he  found  himself  denooneed  ae  an 
enemy  to  the  RepuMic,  and  was  forced  to  fly. 
Ha  sneceoded  in  clearing  himself  ficom  the  ohttee^ 
■ad  al  length  settled  in  Paris  at  a  mnric'sdler. 
In  1 800  the  musicians  of  the  opera  proposed  to 
perfonn  Haydn's  'Creation,*  and  Pleyel  was 
aelected  to  arrange  tiiat  Haydn  should  himself 
oondnct  the  per^rmance.  He  got  as  far  as 
Dresden  on  the  road  to  Vienna,  but  all  the  in- 
flnence  of  Haydn  and  Artaria  failed  to  obtain 
a  pass  for  him  any  ftuiher,  and  the  direction 
of  the  performance  came  finally  into  the  hands 
of  Steibelt.  The  evening  of  the  concert — 3  Ni- 
trAee,  or  Deo.  34,  1800— was  a  memorable  one, 
since  on  his  road  to  the  op>ora  houBC,  in  the  Rue 
Kicaise,  Bonaparte  nearly  mtt  Inn  death  fi-um  an 
tnfcmal  machme.  Pleyel  was  the  first  to  publish 
the  complete  collection  of  Haydn's  quartets 
(except  the  three  last,  of  which  two  had  not  then 
been  printed,  and  the  third  was  not  composed 
till  some  time  afterwards).  The  e<iitir)n.in  sepa- 
rate parts  only,  hati  a  jiortrait  of  Haydn  by 
Darcis  after  Gocnrin,  and  is  dedicated  to  tibe  First 
Consul.  It  WM  followed  by  30  quartets  and  5 
^rm{>honie8  in  score.  In  1807  Pleyel  founded 
the  pianoforte  factory  which  has  since  become  so 
widely  celebrated.  £8ea  FlRB.  4t  Co.]  Ha  died 
JNov.  14,  1 831. 

Haydn  considered  Pleyel  as  his  dearest  and 
aooat  efficient  pupil.  He  writes  firom  London: 
'Since  his  arrival  (Dec.  23,  1701),  Pleyel  has 
l>een  so  modeai  to  me  thai  my  oM  aibettoo  fcaa 
revived  ;  we  are  often  to-^'cther.  an<l  it  does  him 
honour  to  find  that  he  knowa  the  worth  of  his 
eld  IMher.  We  shall  eadi  take  oat  ahara  of 
success,  and  go  home  satisfied.*  Pleyel  dedicated 
to  Haydn  his  opera  2,  six  quartets  *  in  segno  di 
perpetua  gratltadfaw.*  When  Pleyd's  first  six 
string  quartets,  de(lir.itcd  tn  his  patron,  Count 
Ladislaos  J£rdudv,  appeared  in  Vienna,  Mozart 
wrote  to  his  fittiier  (April  34,  1784):  'Home 
quartets  have  come  out  by  a  certain  Pleyel. 
a  scholar  of  Jos.  Haydn's.  If  yoa  don't  already 
loMW  tfiem,  try  to  get  them,  it  is  worth  your 
while.  They  art-  veTy  well  writtoii,  and  very  a^jree- 
able;  you  will  soon  get  to  know  the  author. 
It  wfll  be  ft  happy  thing  for  morfo  1^  wban  the 


time  arrivM,  Pleyel  should  replaoe  Haydn  for 
us.'  This  wish  waa  not  deelhied  to  be  ndfiDed. 

In  his  later  works  Pleyol  gave  himself  up  to 
a  vast  quantity  of  mechanical  writing,  vexing 
Haydn  by  oopying  his  stj^e  and  maimer  wiihont 
a  trace  of  his  spirit,  and  misleading  the  pubtto 
into  nei^ecting  the  works  of  both  master  aiid> 
•oholar,  uiolQcmig  many  of  Pleyel'a  own  eariier 
compositions,  wliich  were  written  with  taste  and 
care,  and  deserve  a  better  &te  than  oblivion. 

Pleyel  waa  emphaiieally  an  inatrmnental  eoro- 
poser,  and  wrote  an  enormous  nurnlicr  of  lym- 
phonies,  ooncertanti,  and  chamber  pieces,  of 
wliidi  a  Hst  will  be  Ibond  in  TMb,  oomprising 
29  symphonie.H  ;  5  books  of  quintets  ;  and  7  of 
quartets,  some  of  them  containing  as  many  as 
la  oompodtiQiueadi;  <S  fiute  qnartets ;  4  bodta 
of  trios  ;  8  concertos  ;  5  symphonies  concertnnti  ; 
8  books  of  duets  for  striqga ;  20  books  of  sonatas 
for  PF.  solo,  and  li  sonatas  Ibr  FF.  and  TioHn. 
When  in  Italy  he  wrote  an  opera,  'Iphigenia 
in  Aulide,'  which  was  performed  at  Kaplea. 
A  '  Hymn  to  Kight.'  probably  a  rerbltttionarf 
piece,  waa  published  by  Andr^  at  Offenbach  in 
1797.  A  aeries  of  la  Lieder,  op.  47,  was  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg  by  Ottnther  and  Bohme. 
It  has  never  yet  been  mentioned  that  Ilia  intro' 
duction  to  the  world  as  a  vocal  composer  waa 
with  an  opera  for  the  Marionette  tneatre  at 
EsterhiLs  in  1 7  76,  '  Die  Fee  Urgele.*  containing 
a  quantity  of  vocal  pieces.  A  portrait  of  him, 
painted  by  H.  Hardy  and  engraved  by  W, 
Nutter,  was  publistied  by  S3aiid  during  Fleiyelli 
residence  in  London. 

Camille,  eldest  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom  at 
Strassburg  1792,  took  over  the  music  bnqfaftsmill 
1^2,^,  associating  himself  with  Kalkbrenner  fat 
the  pianoforte  department.  He  had  ha<l  a  good 
musical  education  from  his  father  and  Dussek ; 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  T^ondon,  and  published 
several  pieces  which  evince  considerable  talent. 
He  died  at  Paris  May  4,  1855,  leaving  AUOUCT 
Wolff  at  the  head  of  the  firm. 

His  wife,  Marie  Felicity  Denise  Moke,  known 
as  Madamb  Plrb^  waa  bom  at  Paris,  J  uly  4, 
181 1.  and  at  an  ead^age  developwl  an  extraor- 
dinary gift  for  playing.  Herz,  Muscheles,  and 
KaUtDteoner,  were  successively  her  masters,  and 
she  Icamt  much  from  hearing;  Thalberji; ;  but  her 
own  unwearied  industnr  was  the  secret  of  her 
ioeoesB.  Hsr  toumSef  va  Russia,  Germany,  Au- 
stria, Belgium,  France,  and  Eiifrlnnd  wore  so 
manv  triumphal  prcMfresses,  in  which  her  fame 
eonturaally  increaseiL  Mendelssohn  in  Leipzig, 
and  Liszt  at  Vienna,  were  equally  fascinated  by 
her  performances;  Liszt  led  her  to  the  piano, 
toned  over  Ibr  her,  and  played  with  her  a  duet 
by  Herz.  Not  loss  marked  wng  the  adniiration 
of  Auber  and  Fetis,  the  latter  pronouncing  her 
the  moat  perfect  player  he  had  ever  heard.  In 
this  country  phe  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Philharmonic,  June  27,  1846,  in  Weber's 
Gonoertrtttok.  To  Bnuaeis  she  always  felt  an 
attraction,  and  in  1848  took  the  post  of  tencher 
of  the  PF.  in  the  Conservatorium  were,  which  she 
ntainad  tiU  187a.  Her  pupils  wore  iramerow^ 
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&iid  worthy  of  her  remarkable  ability.  She  died 
nmm  Ikuwibb  March  30^  1875.  [CFJ*.] 

PT.EYEL  &  CO.  Thii  diatinguiahed  Paruian 
firm  of  pianoforte-makeri  ia  now  styled  Pletel 
WOLVP  IT  CiK.,  and  from  partionlarB  supplied  by 
M.  Wolff — formerly  a  pianist  and  professor  at 
the  CkiDservatoire,  and  for  many  years  head  of 
the  house— its  founder  was  Ignaz  Pleyel,  the 
composer,  who  establi«heil  it  in  1807.  The 
Pleyel  firm  is  remarkable  for  having  always  been 
directed  by  musicians,  such  as  Camille  Pleyel, 
who  beoMBM  his  father**  partner  in  l8ax,  and 
Kalkbrenner,  who  joined  them  three  years  later. 
At  starting,  the  pianoforte-maker,  Ubnri  Papb, 
iMt  valuable  aid.  The  influenee  of  Chopin,  who 
made  his  dtbi7(  in  Paris  at  Pleyel's  rooms,  in  1831, 
haa  remained  a  tradition  in  the  fjMnle  touch  uid 
mottliariinging  tonoof  Iheftr  iaetraiiMBtt.  Oiiiiille 
•'leyel  was  succeeded  in  the  control  of  the  business 
by  M.  A.  Wolff  above  mentioned*  who  has  much 
improved  the  Pleyel  grand  piaaoi  fai  the  dfaeetion 
of  pjwer,  having  made  them  adequate  to  the 
modem  reqnirements  of  the  concert  room,  with- 
out Urn  of  those  refined  qualiUee  to  which  we 
h»Te  referred'  The  &nii  bm  had  linoe  1876  an 
agency  in  London.  [A.J.H,] 

PLICA  (litenJlj,  a  Fold,  or  Plait).  A  cha- 
raoler,  mentioned  byFinmeo  ofCologne,  Joaanee  de 

Muris,  and  other  er\rly  writers,  whose  accounts 
of  it  are  not  always  very  easily  reconciled  to  each 
other.  Fmnoo  derarlbes  four  Unds :  ( i )  the 'Plica 
hmgn  aaeendens,'  formed  by  the  addition,  to  a 
iqnare  note,  of  two  ascending  taih*,  of  wliich  that 
on  the  right  hand  is  longer  than  that  on  tlie  left ; 
(a)  the '  Plica  longa  desccndens,*  the  tails  of  which 
are  drawn  downwarils,  ih:d  on  the  right  beinif, 
ae  before,  longer  tluiu  that  on  the  left ;  (3)  the 
'Flioa  brevis  ascendens,'  in  which  the  longer  of 
the  ascending  tails  is  placed  on  the  left  side ; 
and  (4)  the  '  Plica  brevis  deaoendens,'  in  which 
the  same  arraogement  obtaiai  with  the  two  da* 
<fftfndiny  tails* 

1.  «.  S.  4. 


Joannee  de  Maris  describes  the  PUca  aa  a 
sign  of  auj^entation,  Hiinil.ir  in  efTect  to  the 
Point.  Franco  tells  us  that  it  may  be  added 
at  will  to  the  Long,  or  the  Bnve ;  but  to  the 
Semibreve  only  when  it  appears  in  Ligature. 
Sc»ne  other  writers  apply  the  term  'Plica'  to 
the  tail  of  a  Large,  or  Long.  The  Desoen^ng 
Plica  is  8om*-tiin»-8  identified  with  the  Cephalicus, 
which  represenu  a  group  of  three  notes,  whereof 
the  aeoond  ia  tho  higheet.  [SoaNovanoir.ToLii. 
pp.  467.  468.]  l,W.8.E.] 

PLINTIVO,  *  plaintive.*  A  direction  in  use 
among  the  '  sentimental '  olaaa  of  writers  for  the 
pianoforte^  of  whioh.  bowever,no  tpecAnm  iafinmd 
in  the  works  of  the  great  maatan.  [J.A.7.M.] 

PLUS  ULTRA.  A  sonata  in  Ab  by  Du-sek 
for  pianoforte  solo,  op.  71.  The  motto  'Plus 
Ultia '  appaam  to  hav<a  been  provokad  hf  that  of 
Wodfl'a  auiiata»  N<w  Tujb  Uiaba;  bat  whathar 


it  was  afiized  by  the  composer  or  by  the  pnb- 
lishera  is  not  certainly  Icnown  ;  probably  by  the 
latter,  as  th<>  work  was  first  published  in  Paris, 
to  which  Dussek  had  recently  retnmed,  with  the 
titla'LaBaloiirhFariB.'  lha  titla-|Migea  of  tha 
two  works  are  as  follows  : — 

'  Non  Plus  Ultra.  A  Qraad  Sonata  for  tha 
FlaaoftNrte,  in  whieh  ia  intrednead  the  fimrarita 
Air  Life  let  us  Cherish,  with  Variations.  Com- 
posed and  dedicated  to  Miaa  E.  Binny  by  J. 
woelfl.  Op.  41.  Lottdon:  MitedaiidaoldfiDr 
the  author  oy  J.  Lavenu.' 

'  Plus  Ultra.    A  Sonata  for  the  Pianoforte, 
composed  and  dedicated  to  Non  Ploa  Ultra,* 
by  J.  L.  Dumak.  Op.  71.  Laadon 
aiid  Sperati. 

•  UftUDdMtoa8oo*to|mblUlwdiind«rUtUUtl«.' 


The  dates  of  publication  of  the  two 
probably  1800  and  1808  respectively.  [G.] 

PNEUMA  (from  the  Greek  vvfvfia,  a  breath- 
ing; hAt,Pneui»afV«lNeuma).  Aform  of  Ligature^ 
sung  at  tho  end  of  oertain  Plain  Ohannt  Mialo> 
dies,  to  an  inarticulato  vowel-like  sound,  quito 
unconnected  with  the  verbal  text ;  in  which  par* 
tieolar  It  diflhre  from  the  Ftelalarir^  wfaicn  ii 

alwuyH  «ung  to  an  artioolata  qrUabla.  (BooLlOA' 

TURB;  Pekiklesis.] 
The  use  of  the  Pneamacan  be  traoedbadt  to  ft 

period  of  very  remote  antiquity — quite  certainly 
as  far  as  the  age  of  vS.  Augustine  (350-430). 
Since  then,  it  has  been  constantly  employed  in  the 
Offices  of  the  Roman  Church;  more  eepecially 
at  Hi<rh  Mu«h,  on  Festivals,  in  connection  with 
the  Alleluia  of  the  Gradual,  from  which  it  takes 
ita  Tone,  aa  in  the  fuUowfaig  Alkluia  (^Tmm  1), 
sung  on  Blaster  Siimlay  : — 


The  Alleluia  is  first  sung  twice  by  two  Ganton, 

and  then  repeated,  in  fuU  Choir,  with  the  ad- 
dition  of  the  Pneuraa,  also  Bung  twice  through. 
The  two  Cantors  then  intone  tho  Versus,  and  the 
Choir  respond ;  after  which  the  Alleluia  is  again 
sung  by  the  Cantors,  and  the  Pneunia  by  the  Choir. 
The  Preface  to  the  Ratiabon  Gradual  directs  that 
the  Pnenma  shall  be  sung  upon  the  vowel  A. 
There  is  no  connection  between  this  kind  of 
Neuma  and  that  described  under  NoTATlOH. 
▼oL  il.  p.  467.  [WJSJUJ 

PNEUMATIC  ACTION.  A  contrivance  for 
lessening  the  resistance  of  the  ki  vh.  and  other 
moveable  parts  of  an  or^^an,  previously  attempted 
by  others,  and  brought  into  a  practical  shape  by 
Chablks  S.  Barkeb  between  1832  and  41.  in 
which  latter  year  it  was  first  applied  by  Cavailltf- 
OoU  to  tbo  organ  of  8.  Daois.  The  neoesrity  of 
some  such  contrivance  nay  be  realised  from  the 
fact  that  in  some  of  Aa  ofgaiu  on  the  old  sye- 
tem,  a  presaora  of  aararal  pounds  waa  reqniied  t» 
fMoe  down  each  ksty.  In  WilUi^a  Oigan  at  tha 
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jUnandra  Palaoe,  London,  if  there  were  no 
pnaumatic  leven,  the  resistance  to  the  finger  at 
middle  C  with  the  oouplen  drawn  would  b«  a  5  Iba. 
For  a  deMripta  of  IhB  famnlkn  am  Okoak, 

voL  ii.  p.  599.  [G.] 
POCO,  a  little ;  rather ;  as  poco  adagio,  not 
qvita  ao  alow  as  adagio  itself;  poco  Bo<ttenuto, 
!»mewhat  sustained.  It  is  the  oi)j)OHite  of  Atwai. 
PocoETTiKO  is  a  diminutive  of  poco  and  implies 
ttw  MM  aUag  b«i  fm  a  smaller  degree.  This  is 
a  refinement  of  very  modem  invention.  [G.] 

FODATUS(i'«ia<tM,pM.  A  Foot,  or  Footed- 
note).  A  Ibnn  of  Ligature,  madi  used  in  Plaiii 
Chaunt,  and  derived  from  a  very  antlent  Neuma, 
which  will  be  found  figured  at  voL  ii.  d.  467. 

The  PodatuB  consists  of  two  notea,  of  woMh  ihs 
neond  i^  the  highest;  and,  in  the  square  ftfmof 
Notation  now  in  nic^  is  represented  that— 

Wrtam.  Stinff. 


 tn> 

-—t^  

The  two  notes  may  be  of  the  same,  or  diti'erent 
leitftha ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  second  note 
il  vba  longest,  more  especially  when  the  Liga- 
tore  ascends  onlj  one  Dcoreeu  [See  Ligatuue. 
Notation.]  [W.S.K.J 

P0EL0HAT7,  GlOM,  n  ffiitfngidihed  «n»> 
teur,  bom  Jul^  5,  1773,  at  Cremon  in  Livonia, 
left  Boasi*  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
and  settled  in  Tumhurg,  wb&n  he  ftnned  an 
intimacy  with  Klopntock.  On  the  death  of  Em- 
nuauel  Bach  he  bought  the  whde  of  his  music, 
whkib  eontained  nuuiy  autographs  of  his  ftthei's. 
In  1813  he  settled  in  Berlin,  in  1814  becaiiiu  a 
member  of  tbe  Singakademie,  and  assumed  the 
cliannof  iteBhrary  in  1833.  At  the  request  of 
tiia&own  Prince  he  searched  the  royal  liltniriea 
tog  Um  comnositions  of  Erederio  the  Great,  and 
feund  XMiiieeet.  Ha  died  in  BsriliifOtt  Aug.  12, 
1836,  and  bis  collection  of  music  was  bought  by 
the  Royal  Libnuy  and  the  Singakademie.  In 
1855  iiie  Singakademie  sold  their  ooUection  of 
the  autographs  of  the  Bach  family  to  the  Royal 
Libraiy,  which  now  has  a  larger  number  of  these 
tnasuree  than  any  other  institution.  There  is  a 
bost  of  Poelchau  in  ona  ef  tiM  xooms.  [F.G.] 

POHL,  Carl  Febdiwand,  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  bom  at  Darmstadt,  Sept.  6,  iSio,  comes 
of  a  musical  family,  his  grandfather  bavuig  becm 
the  first  maker  of  glass  harmonicas,  his  father 
(died  i860)  chamber-musician  to  the  Duke  of 
Hesse  at  Dannstadt,  and  Ids  motiier  a  daughter 
of  the  composer  Beczwarzowaky.  Tn  1841  he 
settled  in  Vienna^  and  after  studying  under 
Sechter  became  in  1849  organial  of  Iim  new 
Protectant  clnirch  In  the  Gumpendorf  Huburb. 
At  this  date  he  published  Variations  on  an  old 
*  NachtwadiWriied*  (Diabelli).  and  other  pleoes. 
He  resigned  the  post  in  1S55  (Hi  account  of  his 
health,  and  devoted  himself  exclusivelv  to  teach' 
ing  and  HtOTstara.  la  i86s  he  pnuUhed  in 
Vioona  an  interestinsr  pamphlet  'On  the  history 
of  the  Glass  haimonioa.'  i^om  1863  to  1866  he 
liTsd  in  London  oooonled  in  laaeawihei  at  «ha 
Utiik  Ummm  m  Bt^  wd  MoMit;  «ha 


restdts  of  which  he  embodied  in  his  '  Mozart  und 
Haydn  in  London,'  a  vols.  (Vienna,  Gerold,  1867X 
a  wiailc  fbll  of  aooorale  detaiit  and  indlspenasUe 

to  the  student.  Through  the  influence  of  Jahn 
and  von  Kdchel,  and  of  his  intimate  friend 
the  Ritter  von  Karajan,  Mr.  Pohl  was  appointed 

in  January  1866  to  the  important  post  of  ai^ 
chivist  and  librarian  to  the  Gesellachait  der 
Musikfireunde  in  Vienna.  [See  vol.  i.  591 .]  To 
his  care  and  ooosoientiousneas  the  present  highly 
sads&ctory  condition  of  the  immense  collections 
of  this  great  institution  is  doe.  In  connection 
therewith  he  has  published  two  works,  which, 
though  of  moderate  extent,  are  full  of  interest, 
and  are  marked  by  that  aoiuracy  and  sound 
judgment  which  distingubh  all  Mr.  Pohl's  works, 
namely,  *  Die  Ofsellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  und 
ihrConuervtttjriuminWien'  (Braumiiller,  1S71), 
and  '  DcnkschrifL  aus  Anlass  des  100  jahrigen 
1  Best<?hen3  der  Tonkiinfitler  Societiit  in  Wien ' 
'  ((ierold.  1871).  He  Lad  been  for  many  years 
occupied  on  a  biography  of  Haydn,  which  he  un- 
dertook at  the  instigation  of  .Tahn,  and  of  which 
vol.  i.  was  published  in  1875  (licrlin.  Saeco  ;  since 
transfenrsa  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartcl).  The  nrvin 
facts  are  contained  in  his  article  on  Haydn  in 
this  Dictionary  (vol.  i.  702-723).  The  summaries 
of  the  musical  events  of  each  year  which  Mr. 
Pohl  furnishes  to  the  'Signale  fUr  die  musikalit^che 
Welt,'  of  which  ho  is  the  Vienna  correspondent, 
am  most  earcfiil  and  correct,  and  it  woold  be  n 
boon  to  the  student  of  contemporary  music  if 
they  could  be  republished  separately.  Mr.  Pohl's 
ooortesv  toitadsnts  deriring  to  oollalel[SBi,aad 
his  reamness  tosupply  information, are  well  known 
to  the  musical  vidtora  to  Vienna.  [h\  G.J 

POHL,  Dr.  Richard,  a(3ennanmasloaIeritlo 
well  known  for  lii^  thoroughgoing  advocacy  of 
Wagner.  We  leara  from  M.  Pougin's  supplement 
to  F^tis  that  he  was  bom  at  Leipzig,  Sept.  1 2, 
1826,  tliat  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematics, 
and  after  oonoluding  his  oourse  at  Gottingen 
and  Leipdg  was  elected  to  a  professorial  ohair 
at  Gratz.  This  he  vacated  for  political  reasons^ 
and  then  settled  at  Dresden  and  Weimar  as  n 
musical  critic.  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  tha 
'Neue  Zeit»cbrift  fUr  Musik,*  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  musical  periodicals.  He  began 
his  Autobiography  in  the  '  Mus.  Wochenblaftt* 
for  Dec.  30,  1880.  [O.] 

POINT  or  DOT  (Lat.  Pundut,  vel  Punettm; 
ItaL  Funto ;  (J«rai.  Funa  ;  ¥r.  Point).  A  tery 
antient  ehaiaeler,  nsed  in  medieval  Mnaie  for 
many  distinct  purposes,  though  ita  offioa  ii  BOW 
reduced  within  narrower  limits. 

The  Pdn«a  deooribed  hy  Zariino  and  vaiiooa 
early  writers  are  of  four  different  kind^. 

L  The  PoufT  or  AuaiiBifTATioii,  used  only 
in  oomUnation  with  notes  naturally  Imperfect, 
was  exactly  jdantioal,  both  in  form,  and  effect^ 
with  the  modem  <  Dot*— that  is  to  say,  it 
lengthened  the  note  to  wUoh  it  was  appended 
by  one-half,  and  was  necessarily  followe<l  by  a 
note  eqoivident  to  itself  in  valuer,  in  order  to 
oomplela  tba  beat.  Tha  eadieat  known  alln- 
doB  to  ft  It  to  te  ftNoid  In  tho  'An  Ontoi 
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POINT. 


POINT  D'ORGUE. 


iMiiianbUis*  of  F^co  of  Cologne,  the  analogy 
between  whoee  Traettdut,  and  tixQ  PunetuM  aug- 
mentaiionii  of  later  writers,  is  so  close  that  the 
two  may  be  treated  as  virtaally  identical. 

II.  Tlie  Poiirr  of  Pebfbction  {Functus  Per- 
/ectionu)  was  used  in  combination  with  notes. 
Perfect  by  the  Time  Signature,  but  rendered  Im- 
perfect by  Position,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
their  Perfection.  Li  tiiii  eieeb  bo  shMrt  note 
was  needed  for  the  purpose  of  compensation,  as 
the  Puint  itself  served  to  complete  the  triple 
beat.  Now,  in  mediaeval  Musie^A  Breve,  pre- 
ce<le<l  or  followtxi  by  a  Seinibreve,  or  a  Semi- 
brevo  by  a  Minim,  tliough  perfect  by  virtue 
of  the  Time  Signature,  becomes  Imperfect  by 
Position.  As  the  following  example  is  written  in 
the  Greater  (or  Perfect)  Prolatiou.  each  of  its 
Semibcevea  ia  natorally  equal  to  three  Minims ; 
but,  by  the  rule  we  have  just  set  forth,  the 
second  and  fourth  notes  become  Imperfect  by 
Position — ^Le.  they  are  each  equal  to  two  Mi- 
nims only.  The  fourth  note  is  Buffertd  to  remain 
so,  but  the  second  is  made  Perfect  by  a  Point  of 


Written. 


Tfae  term  'Punctus  Perfectionis '  is  also  applied 
to  the  Point  placed,  by  mediieval  Composers, 
in  the  oentre  of  a  Circle,  or  Semicircle,  in  order 
to  denote  either  Perfect  lime^  or  (bo  Greater 
FkdatioQ. 

•  III.  The  Point  op  Altebatfon,  or  Point  of 
Duplication  (Punetius  AlUratiunia.  r>l  Punctut 
DujAicaiumit),  diSent  so  much,  iu  its  L-ifect,  from 
any  sign  usetl  in  modem  Music,  that  it  is  le«8 
easy  to  make  it  clear.  In  ortler  to  (li»tint,'uish  it 
from  the  Points  alre.idy  described,  it  is  sometimes 
written  a  little  above  the  level  of  tbo  note  to 
which  it  refers.  Some  printers,  however,  so  place 
it,  that  it  is  absolutely  indistinguishable,  by  any 
OKlenMl  dgn,  from  tlio  Point  of  Augmentation. 
In  raail  oaaes  it  is  noccRxnry  to  remember  that 
the  only  place  in  which  it  can  puiMsibly  occur  is 
befbn  tiio  fint  of  two  short  notes,  followed  bj  a 
longer  one — or  placed  hot  ween  two  longer  ones — 
in  Perfect  Time,  or  the  Greater  ProUtion ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  Ternary  Rhythm,  of  whatever  kind. 
But  its  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  its  action,  which 
concerns,  not  the  note  it  follows,  but  the  aeoond 
of  the  two  short  onee  whloh  •ucoeed  it»  the  value 
of  which  note  it  doubles — as  in  the  following 
example,  from  the  old  melody,  'L'Homme  arme,' 
in  which  the  note  affected  vj  the  F^iint  is  dli* 
tinguished  bj  an 

Written. 


rV.  The  Poiirr  or  DmsioK,  sometimea  called 
the  Point  of  Imperfection  {Punctiu  Divitionu, 
vd  Imper/eetionis ;  Divuio  Modi),  is  no  lesa 
complicated  in  its  effect  than  that  just  described, 
and  should  also  be  placed  upon  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  the  notes  to  which  it  belongs,  thoii|^ 
in  practice,  this  precaution  is  very  often  neg- 
lected. Like  the  Point  of  Alteration,  it  is  only 
used  in  Ternary  Measure ;  but  it  differs  from 
the  former  sign,  in  being  always  placed  be- 
tween two  short  notes,  the  first  of  which  is 
preceded,  and  the  second  followed,  by  n  long  onoi. 
Its  action  is,  to  render  the  two  long  notes  Im- 
perfect. But,  a  long  note,  in  Ternary  Ehythm, 
is  always  Imperfect  by  Position,  when  dthar 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  shorter  one  :  the  use 
of  the  Points,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  is  alto- 
gether supererogatory,  and  was  warmly  resented 
by  mediieval  Singen,  who  called  all  luoh  aif 
Pancti  (uinini. 


Written, 
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In  ipite,  however,  of  its  apparent  complication, 
the  rationalt  of  the  Sign  is  simple  enough.  An 
examination  of  the  above  passage  will  alniw  Unit 
the  Piiint  Hcrves  rxri'-tly  the  same  puqiose  as  the 
Bar  in  modem  Music ;  and  we  can  easilv  under- 
stand that  it  ia  called  the  Point  of  Diviilfliw 
1)Ooau»e  it  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  diviiioQ 
of  the  Rhythm  into  two  Ternary  Measures. 

Hie  Compoeeri  of  the  15th  and  i6th  oentmiea 
frequently  substituted,  for  the  Pointi  of  Aug- 
mentation, Alteration,  and  Division,  %  peculiar 
interanixtore  of  blade  and  white  notea,  wUdk 
will  be  found  fully  dL-4<i  ril>e<l  in  vol.  ii.  pp. 
472,  473  of  thia  Dictionary  i  and  the  Student 
mil  do  wdl  to  make  Umwlf  thoroughly  ao* 
quaintod  with  them,  since,  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  theee  and  other  aimilar  ezpe- 
dients,  it  is  impossible  to  deafaiiar  Hosic.  either 
MS.  or  printed,  of  earlier  data  than  the  1x5- 
ginnini^  of  the  17th  century.  [W.S.K.] 

POINT  D'ORGU£.  orgui  TOint,  appears  to 
have  two  difliBrent  meaninga  in  Franofa,  and  to  bo 

used  (i)  for  an  organ  point  or  ju  dal,  that  is,  a 
succession  of  harmonies  carried  over  a  holding 
note  [Pedal]  ;  and  (a),  with  what  reason  ia  not 
plain,  for  the  cadenza  in  a  concerto — the  flourish 
interpolated  between  the  diords  of  the  6-4  and 
7-3  of  the  cadenoe— the  place  for  which  is  in^ 
cated  by  a  pause  ^  Rousseau  gives  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  by  explaining  (under  'Con- 
ronne')  that  when  the  above  sign,  which  be  de> 
nominates  '  Couronne,'  was  placed  over  the  last 
note  of  a  single  part  in  the  score  it  waa  then 
called  Point  d  orgue,  and  signified  that  the  toond 
of  the  note  was  to  be  held  on  till  the  other  parts 
ha<i  come  to  the  end.  Thiu  the  note  10  held  on 
became  a  pedal,  and  is  so  in  theoiy.  l^-J 
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POINTS.  A  term  ftppliedt  in  modem  Music, 
to  the  opening  notet  ef  tiie  Sobjeet  of  »  Fugue, 
or  other  important  ^Totivo,  to  which  it  ia  necea- 
aaiy  th*t  the  attention  of  the  Perfonner  ihould 
be  pwtiealaity  dineted  by  die  Ooodiielar. 

For  instence,  one  of  the  meet  strikinp  Subjects 
in  the  'HeUolajah  Chorug,'  ie  th*t  adapted  to  the 
wde  *  ¥ar  tbe  Lord  God  OmnipoteBt  xeignelli.* 
After  this  has  been  twice  enuntiated  by  the  whole 
body  of  Voices,  in  unison,  tbe  '  Point '  is  taken 
up  «t  tiie  amd  Bar  by  tbe  Sopnmoe,  at  tbe  a5tb 
by  the  Tenors  and  Basses  in  unison,  and  at  the 
aotb,  bj  tbe  Altoe  and  Tenon.  Tbese^  then,  are 
tnree  of  tbe  moit  impartant  *Fofaiti*  in  tbe 
Hallelujab  ChoruM. 

Tbe  tenn  *  Point'  is  also  applicable  to  featoree 
«f  qidte  aiiotber  Und.  Tbua,  tbe  entraiim  of 
the  Horns  in  the  First  Movement  of  the  Ovs^ 
tore  to  '  Der  Fieischuta,'  and  that  of  the  Fbit 
Ctarinet  «t  tiie  tfolfa  Bar  of  tbe  MoUo  Yhraoe^  are 
'  Points'  of  Huch  vital  im}Mrtance  that  A  careless 
reading  on  the  part  of  their  intemwteni  would 
entfrely  ftfl  to  oomnj  tiw  Oomyneg^o  amaing, 
and  render  the  perfonMHnoo  ipintlMI  ud  nnSa^ 
toesting  to  the  last  degree. 

These  remarks  concern,  not  only  the  perfomanoe 
of  Ordieetral  and  Church  Music.  They  apply, 
with  equal  force,  to  Solo  Performances  of  every 
kind :  to  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  and  Organ  Fugues, 
Violin  Concertos,  and  Solos  for  tho  Slute  or  Oboe. 
In  these,  the  Perfonner,  having  no  Conductor 
to  prompt  him,  must  think  for  himself,  and 
the  success  of  bis  performance  wiU  dapend  en- 
tirely upon  the  amnwiit  of  liii  eapadty  for 
doing  BO.  [W  AB.] 

POISB»  FnmnrAVD,  bom  at  Mlmei^  June  3, 

1828,  a.^  a  child  showed  a  turn  for  music,  but  w.lh 
only  allowed  to  adopt  it  after  taking  his  defgree 
asabaebelier^lettreBorPaila.  He  entered  the 
Conservatoire  in  1850,  nml  in  1S52  gained  the 
second  prize  for  compoeilion,  under  Adolpbo 
Adam,  Cram  whom  be  derived  fab  taste  for  easy, 
flowing  meltKly.     'Bon.sriir  Vdinin,'  a  plca^iiii,' 
little  o{>era  produced  at  the  Tho&tre  Lyrique, 
Sept.  18,  1853,  was  IbDowed  at  the  Mme  theatre 
by  'Lea  Channeurs'  (March  15,  1855),  also  a  buc- 
oeas.   Ue  next  produced  '  PolichineUe '  ( 1 856)  at 
IheBoDfllBoPnriiiem;  ■odattheOpimGomique, 
•Le  Roi  Don  Pklre'  2  acts  (1857)  i  *Le  Jar- 
dinier  Galant,'  a  acts  (March  4,  1861);  'Les 
Absenli^'  a  diamdng  piece  in  one  aet  (Oet.  36, 
1864);  'Corricolo'  3  acts  (Nov.  28.  1868) ;  'Lea 
MsSonbatta'  (1873);  'La  Surprise  del' Amour/ 
s  aots  (Oet  31. 1878) ;  and  'UAmonr  MMeofai* 
(Dec.  20, 1880).  The  two  last,  arranged  by  Poise 
^  MoDselet  bom  Marivaux  and  Moli%re»  give  a 
idea  of  Us  powen.  Ho  bae  also  compoeed 
Mother  pretty  little  opera,  'Les  deux  T^il lets' 
(185^).  revived  at  the  Athene  in  J;eb.  1870. 
u  ttdresae  and  abeenoe  of  pretenrfon  Ue  works 
rcsembl..  those  of  Adul}ilio  Adam,  but  there  the 
comparison  ends ;  the  latter  had  a  real  vein  of 
^bOe  Pdse's  merriment  has  the  air  of 
^tng  assumed  to  conceal  his  inward  melancholy. 
Nevertheless  his  music  is  flowing  and  happy; 

wtU-ioored,  and  never  vulgar,  it  is 


listened  to  with  pleasure,  and  is  remembered.  It 
would  be  more  generally  popular  if  M.  Pcnea 

exerted  himself  more  ;  but  nis  health  is  delicate, 
he  lives  in  retirement,  writes  only  when  so  dis- 
pooed,  and  inslead  of  aspiring  to  &me  and  fartoaflk 

seeks  only  to  secure  his  independence,  and  to  en- 
joy the  refined  pleasures  of  music.  [G.C.] 

POLACCA  (Italian  for  Polonaisb).  Pohio- 
cas  mi^  bo  de&ied  as  Polonaises  treated  in  an 
Italian  manner,  but  ntill  retaining  much  of  the 
rhythm  characteristic  of  their  Polish  origin.  Po- 
laccas  are  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  are 
generally  of  a  brilliant  and  ornate  descrijjtion, 
gaining  in  briUiancy  what  they  lose  in  national 
character.  Thus  Chopin,  in  a  letter  from  War> 
saw,  dated  Nov.  14,  1829  (Karasowski,  vol.  i.), 
speaks  of  an  'Alia  Polaoca'  with  cello  accom- 
paniment that  he  had  written,  ae  'nothing  mora 
than  a  brilliant  drawing-room  piece — suitable  fur 
the  ladies^'  and  although  this  composition  is  pro- 
babfy  the  eame  as  the  vintroduotion  et  Polonaiie 
firillanto  pour  Piano  et  Violoncelle'  (op.  3)  in 
C  major,  yet  from  the  above  passage  it  seems  as 
if  Ohopm  did  not  put  it  in  the  luno  oiasi  as  bis 
poetical  compositions  fir  ths  piiBOlbrtc  which 
bear  the  same  name.  [W.B.8.] 

POLE,  WiLLlAM,Mus.  Doc,  F.B.8.  an  instance 
of  tiio  Booosssfbl  union  of  edenoe,  literatore^  and 

music.  He  was  bom  at  Birmingham  in  1 8 14,  and 
was  bred  to  the  profesdon  of  Civil  Eiunneer- 
ing,  in  wbleh  lie  baa  beoome  endnent.  He  lias 
written  many  works  and  papers  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  is  a  contributor  to  the  leading  Reviews, 
and  an  F.B.B.  of  London  and  Bifinburgh. 

His  ta«te  for  music  developed  itself  early  ;  he 
studied  hard  at  both  theoretiGal  and  practical 
music,  and  was  orgsalit  in  a  London  West  End 
church  frjr  many  yt  ars.  Tie  graduated  at  Oxford 
as  Mus.  Bao.  in  ii>6o,  and  as  Mus.  Doc  in  1867. 
He  was  appointed  Beporter  to  the  Jnor  Oft  Mu- 
sical Instnnrient.H  nt  the  International  EudUlloB 
of  1 86a,  and  is  one  of  the  Examiners  for  Mnsieil 
Degrees  in  the  University  of  London,  antbor  of 
a  Treatise  on  the  Musical  Instruments  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  'The  Stoiyof  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem,' 1879,  "i'i**  Philosophy  of  Music,'  1879, 
and  various  minor  critical  essays,  three  of  which, 
written  in  1858,  on  certain  works  of  Mosart  and  ■ 
Beethoven  have  been  mentioned  in  the  article 
Ahaltsis.  His  only  musical  oonipoeitions  printed 
are  a  well-known  motet  for  8  voices  on  the 
*  Hundredth  Psalm,'  and  some  four-handed  PF. 
nnifflinpaniwMWiti  to  fiiaiiliwil  songnw  1*^*3 

POLIUTO.  An  opera  in  3  acts  ;  the  libretto 
conceived  br  Adolphe  JMourrit  (who  designed 
the  principal  rOle  wr  Mmsdf).  and  carried  out 
by  Camuiarano ;  the  music  by  Donizetti.  It 
was  completed  in  1838,  but  the  performance  was 
forbidden  by  the  Cenmre  of  Naplee.  It  irii  *■* 
then  translated  into  French  ]iy  Scribe,  and  under 
the  title  of  'Les  Martyrs,'  was  produced  at  the 
Grand  Op<^ra  (4  acts),  April  10,  1840;  at  tbe 
Th^tre  Italien,  as  'I  Martiri,'  April  14,  i^^5';; 
in  London,  as  '  I  Martin,*  at  the  iioyal  Italian 
Opera,  April  30,  185a.  [G.]  ' 
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POLKA. 

•ad  Parrot,  aad  the  ftillofwiair  ^  pabliahed  as 

•the  intich  celebrated  Polka Danc6, performed  mt 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  bj  GarlottoGiiai  and  M. 
Pecxot,  comooaed  aad  ainBgad  ftr  lh«  Pftnoteto 
IqrAllMrtoBowiiu^.' 

ffiT  rr"i[.  T'fi-rijir^^i 


a  POLKA. 

POLKA,  ft  wt]l«kiiowB  voond  danoe,  said  to 
be  of  Bohemian  origin.  According  to  Alfred 
WaldAw  ('Bohmische  Nationaltanze,'  Prague, 
1859  and  1 860)  the  polka  was  invented  in  the  year 
1830  by  a  senrant  girl  who  lived  at  Elbeteinita, 
the  musin  being  written  down  by  a  local  musician 
named  Neiuda.  The  original  nauiu  by  which 
the  polka  was  known  in  its  birthplace  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  JiCin,  Kopidlno,  and  Dimokury, 
waB  the  'Nimra/  This  was  derived  firom  the 
bon^  to  which  it  wm  daooad^  the  ilnt  Unm  of 
which  ran  as  follows  : 

Ktrejfck  Nimr» 

Kuuiiil  Himla 

Za  pU  piU  tolani.1 

la  1835  H  WW  dsooed  bk  Prague,  where  Itflnt 
obtehied  the  name  of  '  Polka.'  which  is  probably 
»  comption of  the  Csech  'polka '  (half),  a  char- 
aoteriitioftetnreof  the  dance  being  Its  niort  half- 

Htepa.  Acconliiiy  to  niiothor  account  the  pdka 
was  invented  in  1834  by  a  native  of  Moksic,  near 
ffitaeliin  in  Bohemi%  rad  waaftom  thftt  plsM 
troduced  into  Prague  by  students.  In  1839  it  was 
brought  to  Vienna  by  the  band  of  a  Bohemian 
r^ment  under  its  oondneior,  Pergler ;  in  1840  it 
wasdanoed  at  the  Od^n  in  Paris  by  the  Bohemian 
Baab ;  and  in  1844  found  its  way  to  London. 
Wherever  the  polka  was  introduced,  it  suddenly 
attained  an  extraordinary  popularity.  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  London  were  Buooeasively  attacked 
by  thi8  curious  '  polkaniania ' ;  clothes,  hats,  and 
streets  were  named  after  the  dance,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  .-ibpiuriiity  was  carried  so  far  that  public 
houses  di.Mplayed  on  their  signs  the  *  Polka  Arms.* 
In  the  'Illustrated  London  NewB '  for  March  23, 
1844,  will  be  found  a  polka  by  Offenbach,  'a 
celebrated  French  artiste,'  heade<l  by  two  rather 
primitive  wood-cuts,  to  which  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  dance  ia  appended  :  'The  Polkri 
is  an  original  i>ohemian  (>ea8aat  dance,  and  was 
first  introductxl  into  the  fashionable  saloons  of 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersbiirff  about  eight  years 
rinoe.'  Last  season  it  was  the  fiivourite  at 
BadeB-Baden.  The  Polka  la  written  in  1-4  tfane. 
The  gentleman  holds  his  partner  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  engraving ;  each  lift  first  the  right 
leg,  etrike  twioe  the  left  heel  with  the  right 
heel,  and  then  turn  as  in  the  waltz' — a  perform- 
ance which  must  have  presented  a  rather  curious 
appearance.  On  Apru  13  the  nme  paper,  t»> 
viewin;^'  a  poUa  by  JulHen,  says;  'It  is  waste 
of  time  to  consider  this  nonsense.  The  weather- 
oodc  lieada  of  ^  Peciriaaa  haire  been  delighted 
always  by  any  innovation,  but  they  never  im- 
ported anything  more  ridiculous  or  ungraceful 
than  thb  Polu.  It  ia  a  l^brid  oonfSrfon  of 
SootohLilt.  Irinih  .Jig.  and  Bohemian  Waltz,  and 
Biedi  onl^  to  be  seen  once  to  be  avoided  for 
evert'  In  qilte  of  tUa  critidim  the  popularity 
of  the  daaoe  went  on  increasing,  riiid  the  papers 
of  the  day  are  full  of  advertiswnenta  protesaing 
to  teach '  the  genuine  polka.*  It  wai  daaoad  at 
Her  Majeeliy's  Opera  ^  OirilOk  Oiriotta  Grisi, 

I  TrmntiAtiMi  'lAMtoaiHatoagM  asMMlMsnfer  tl*  SBd* 

I  ir  '.h^  i<  tni«.  th«(Ut««afiMiietes8isMe«f  ttaeifitasinM 

auM  cut  bMdly  tM  oomeb 


Many  wa^  of  dancing  the  polka  seem  to  have 
been  in  use,  and  in  order  to  settle  all  dupntee 
on  the  important  matter,  the  'Illustrated London 
News'  on  May  1 1  (having  changed  its  opinions 
since  April)  was  'much  gratified  in  being  enabled 
to  lay  before  its  readers  an  accurate  deaorip* 
tion  of  the  vdritdbU,  or  Drawing-room  Polka,  as 
danced  at  Almack's,  and  at  the  balls  of  the  nobili^ 
and  gentry  in  this  countrj'.'  According  to  thai 
description,  which  is  accompanied  by  three  very 
amuTing  illustrations,  the  polka  began  with  an 
introduction  (danced  rii  d  vis),  and  consiiAed 
of  five  figures.  Of  these,  the  *  heel  and  toe '  step, 
which  was  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
dance,  has  been  quite  abandoned,  probably  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  executing  it  properly,  which 
(according  tn  'Punch,'  vol.  vii.  p.  173')  gene- 
rally caused  It  to  result  in  the  ilancers  'stamping 
their  own  heels  upon  other  people's  toes.'  The 
account  of  the  polka  concludes  as  follows :  *  In 
conclusion  we  would  observe  that  La  Polka  is 
a  nobdeea  dMoe ;  there  is  no  stamping  of  heela. 
toe;*,  or  kicking  of  legH  in  sharji  ani^les  forward. 
This  may  do  very  well  at  the  threshold  of  a 
Bohemian  aiAerge,  but  is  inadmisHible  into  the 
salons  of  Lon-lon  or  Paris.  La  Polka,  as  danced 
in  Faria,  and  now  adopted  by  us,  is  elegant, 
graceftil  and  fMdaating  in  the  extreme;  it  ia 
replete  with  opportunities  of  showing  care  and 
attention  to  your  partner  in  assisting  her  through 
its  performaaeeu*  The  rage  for  the  polka  did 
not  last  long,  and  tlie  dance  gradually  fell  into 
disuse  in  England  for  many  years.  It  has  how- 
ever recently  come  ooce  more  into  vogne,  but 
the  'toe  and  heel*  ttep  has  happily  n«t  been 
revived  with  it. 

The  mode  of  the  polka  ia  written  in  a-4  time; 
according  to  Cellarius  ('La  Danse  des  Salons,' 
Paris,  1847)  tJie  tempo  is  that  of  a  military 
march  played  rather  dowly ;  Maebil'a  metro- 
nome, j  =  104.  The  rhythm  i§  chaawtefftRd  bf 
the  following  a-bar  figurea : 
.  («)   


>  StK  tito  ranch.'  ToL  Ti  far 
l«pt«MOtia«  Lord  BrougiHMD 
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The  made  can  be  divided  into  tiw  amal  8-lwr 
pKtak  la  all  tmt]j  polkM  tito  figim 

r^o  L. 

^4  ~f :  r  "I 

is  foand  in  the  aooompaaimenl  of  tbe  4th  and 

8ih  bars  of  these  parts,  mnrking  a  very  ilight 
pau»c  in  the  (Lince,  but  in  rt^eut  examples  thiB 
pause  has  disappeared,  owing  to  the  dance  being 
{►erfonneii  somewhat  faster,  and  more  in  thf  spirit 
of  a  wait2  or  galop.  The  first  polka  which  waa 
BwMkhed  is  and  to  have  been  composed  by  Franz 
Hilmar,  a  native  of  Kopildno  in  Bohemia.  The 
htitt  national  polkas  are  thonQ  by  Labitzky,  Lieb* 
aMm,PtockMln»8wo!Mdj^aadTifl.  [W3B.] 

POLLEDRO,  GiovAinri  Battista,  an  emi- 
Oflut  violinist,  was  bom  at  Piovd  near  Turin 
Jone  10.  1 781  (or  according  to  another  •ooxoe 
1776).  He  received  his  first  instruction  from  local 
mancians,  at  15  studied  for  a  short  time  under 
Pugnani,  and  soon  entered  the  royal  band  at 
Tvin.  In  1804  he  became  first  violin  in  the 
Tlieatre  at  Bergamo,  and  after  a  short  stay  there 
began  to  travel.  In  liussia  ho  remained  fur 
five  years,  and  in  1814  accepted  the  apjmintment 
of  leader  of  the  band  at  Dresden,  where  he 
remained  till  1824.  In  tlial  year  he  accepted  a 
trilKaat  ei^pHgement  I>irector  general  of  fbe 
royal  orchestra  at  Turin.  He  died  at  hie  iMtiTe 
village  Aug.  15,  1853. 

PoUedro  was  an  excellent  violinist  and  sound 
anaician.  He  had  the  preat  tone  and  diijnjfied 
style  of  the  classical- Italian  school.  AU  con- 
temporaneone  critioe  praise  his  faultless  and 
brilliant  execution  not  less  than  the  deep  feel- 
ing with  which  he  played.  In  181 3  he  met 
Beethoven  at  Carlsbad,  and  played  with  him 
one  of  Beethoven's  violin-sonatas  (see  Thayer's 
Life  of  Beethoven,  iii.  ao8).  His  published  com- 
positiona  oomriat  of  three  concertos,  some  airs 
varies,  trios  and  duos  for  stringed  instniments, 
and  a  set  of  exercises  for  the  violin ;  a  Miuercre 
and  a  Maw  for  voices  and  e«ali«rt»»  and  a 
Sinfonia  pastorale  for  full  orchestra.        [P.  D.] 

POLLINI,  Francesco,  bom  at  Lubiano,  in 
IByxia,  in  1763  (1774  1778),  and  a  pupil  of 
Monrt.  He  became  a  skilful  pianist  at  an  early 
age,  hb  style  having  combined  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  that  of  his  pre- 
oeptor,  of  dementi  and  of  Hummel,  each  of  whom 
he  Burpesaed  in  some  forms  of  the  mere  mechan- 
inn  of  the  art.  Pollini  indeed  may,  in  this  renpect, 
be  couiddered  as  an  inventor,  having  anticipated 
Thalberg  in  the  extended  grasp  of  the  keyboard 
hj  the  use  of  three  staves  (as  in  Thalberg's 
fantMria  on  'God  save  the  Queen,*  and  *Biue 
ftftainiia') — thus  enabling  the  player  to  stintain 
apMmunent  melody  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
tmtrument,  whila  eMh*hMid  is  also  employed 
with  elaborate  {lassages  above  and  beneath  it. 
This  remarkable  mode  of  producing  by  two  hands 
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almoct  the  effect  of  four,  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  originated  hr  Pellini  in  Ua  'Uno  de'  tran- 

tadue  Esercizi  in  lorma.  di  toccata,'  brou;,dit  out  in 
i8ao.  Thia  piece  was  dedicated  to  Meverbeer; 
tho  orighul  edition  oontainfag  a  prcnee  id* 
dressed  to  that  c<imp()scr  by  Pollini,  which 
inoludea  the  following  passage  explanatory  of 
the  oonatrnetlon  of  the  iWata : — '  I  propoee  to 

offiv  a  simple  melody  moro  or  less  plain,  and 
of  varied  character,  combined  with  aooompani- 
menti  of  diffiBrant  niytiinia,  from  wMbb  it  oaa  bo 
clearly  distinguishcil  by  a  particular  iiTprilMlOin 
and  touch  in  the  can^n*  in  oontraat  to  the 
aocompanimeot*  Dehn  appeof*  to  hare  been  the 
firat  to  draw  attention  to  PoUini's  specialty,  in 
hie  pre&oe  to  the  original  edition  of  Liszt's 
piaaoforle  tnmeripiifloa  of  the  liz  graat  organ 
Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach. 

Pollini't  prodoctionB  cooaiat  chiefly  of  piano- 
forte muaio,  indnding  an  etabomte  inatroction 
book,  many  solo  pieces,  and  some  for  two  per* 
formera.  These  works  are  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  Bioordi,  of  Milan.  Pollini  also 
produeed  tome  stage  mode,  and  a  Stabat  Mater. 
He  was  highly  esteemed — professionally  and 
personally — by  his  contemporaries.  Bellini  de- 
dicated bis  'Sonnambula'  'alcelebre  Francesoo 
Pollini.'  The  subject  of  thia  notioe  died  at  MUmi 
in  April  1847.  [H.J.L.] 

POLLT,  a  Ballad-opera,  written  hf  John  Qay 

as  a  second  part  of  his  '  Beggar's  Opera.'  When 
about  to  be  reheaEsed  a  meesage  was  received 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  the  piece  *waB 
not  allowed  to  be  acted  but  commanded  to  be 
suppressed,'  the  prohibition  being  suppmed  to 
have  been  instigated  by  Sir  Bobert  Walpole, 
who  had  been  Batirised  in  'The  Beggar's  Ojjera.' 
Failing  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  decree  Gay 
had  reoouiae  to  the  fvess,  and  in  1729  published 
the  piece  in  4tf).,  with  the  tunes  ol  the  nonm, 
and  a  numerooa  list  of  snbsoribers,  by  which  he 
gained  at  least  aa  mneh  aa  be  mndd  have  done 
by  representation.  Like  OUMt  aeqnels,  '  Polly  ' 
is  far  inferior  to  the  fiivt  party  and  vdien  in  1777 
it  was  produced  at  the  Haynuvkel  theatre,  with 
alterations  by  the  elder  Colman,  it  was  ao  un- 
successful thiat  it  was  withdrawn  after  a  few 
representations.  It  was  revived  at  the  same 
theatre  June  11, 1782,  and  again  at  Drurv  Lane 
(for  Kelly'H  benefit),  June  16.  1S13.  [W'.H.H.] 

POLO  or  0L£,  a  Spanish  dance  accompanied 
by  singing,  wUeh  took  ita  orisin  in  Andalusia. 
It  is  said  to  be  identical  witli  the  Romalis, 
which  is  'danced  to  an  old  religious  Kastem 
tone,  low  and  nelaadboly,  diatonie,  aol  ohro- 
m.itic,  and  full  of  sudden  pauses,  whloh  are 
strange  and  'startling,*  and  is  only  daaoed  by 
the  Si>aniBh  gipsiea.  It  resembiea  the  eriental 
dances  in  being  full  of  wild  energy  and  contor- 
tiona  of  the  bo<iy,  while  the  feet  merely  glide  or 
draffle  along  the  ground.  The  words  (*cophu*) 
of  theae  dances  are  generally  of  a  jo<-ngf  char- 
acter, and  diffw  from  those  of  the  Seguidilla 
in  wanting  the  *eatrevill0b*  cr  refrain;  aevwal 

i  Wtitar  TboruboiT.  'Ufa  to  SpHa,* 
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examples  of  them  may  bo  found  in  Precise*! 
'Goloocion  de  Las  Mejores  Coplas  de  Scguidillas, 
Tiraflas  y  Polos'  (Madrid,  1816).  They  are 
sung  in  uni«on  by  a  chorus,  who  mark  the  time 
by  olappin^  their  hands.  Some  characteristic 
examples  nf  the  music  of  the  P  will  be  found  in 
J.  Guuinu's  'La  Joya  de  Audalucia'  (Madrid, 
BoiiMio).  [W.R&] 
POLONAISE,  a  stately  dance  of  Polish  origin. 
Aooording  to  Sowinski  (*  Lea  MusicienB  Pulo- 
uu*)  tike  Pdlonittge  b  dniwd  ftom  th*  anetont 
Chrirtmas  carols  which  are  Htill  sung  in  Foland. 
In  ■oppact  of  thia  theory,  he  quotes  •  Mini, 
'  W  doble  lay/  whidi  oontains  tne  rhythm  and 
dose  charat  teri«tic  of  the  dance ;  but  the  f;ict 
that  although  in  later  times  the^  were  accom- 
panied by  singing,  yet  the  earliest  Ftotonaiaea 
exUint  arc  purely  instrumental,  renders  it  mure 
probable  than  the  generally  received  opinion  as 
to  their  courtly  origin  is  correct.  According  to 
thi.'4  latter  view,  the  PoIoiuuih;  orii,nn:ite<l  un>k:r 
the  following  circumstances.  In  i573,Meiiry  III. 
of  Aiyou  was  elected  to  the  Pdish  throne,  and 
in  the  fbUowing  year  lield  a  great  reception  at 
Cracow,  at  which  the  wives  of  the  nobles 
marched  in  procession  past  the  throne  to  the 
sound  of  statelj  moaio.  It  is  said  that  after 
thi«,  whenever  a  foreign  prince  was  elected  to 
the  crown  of  Poland  the  some  ceremony  was 
Vftpente  1,  and  that  out  of  it  the  Polonaise  was 
gradually  develo{>ed  as  the  opening  dance  at 
court  festivities.  If  this  custom  was  introduced 
by  Henry  III.,  we  may  perhaps  look  upon  the 
Polonai!<e,  wiiich  is  so  full  of  Ktatelint  N.x,  as  the 
survival  of  the  diguitied  Pavanti  and  i'iibt>uiiie/./ua 
which  wera  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  French 
court  in  the  iftli  century.  Evidence  is  not 
wanting  to  prove  that  the  dance  was  not  always 
of  60  tnarked  a  national  ch.aract^r  :ui  it  as.sunied 
in  l  iter  times.  Book  vii.  of  lit'tiard's  "  The- 
saurus iiarmouicus  Diviui  Laureucini  Komaui' 
(Ckdogna  1603)  consists  of  'SelecUores  aliquot 
choreic  quas  Alkmande  vocant,  germanico  saltui 
maxime  accomodate,  una  cum  Polonicis  aliquot 
et  aliis  ab  hoc  aaltationis  genere  baud  absimi- 
HbuH,' and  these  '  <  }icire:e  I'olnnicH' '  ( vvliii  h  are 
pritici pally  composed  by  one  iJiomedes,  a  natural- 
ised  Venetian  at  the  court  of  Sigiamund  III.)  ex- 
hibit very  slightly  the  rhythm  and  peculiarities  of 
Polish  national  music.  During  the  1 7th  century, 
although  it  was  no  doubt  dunng  this  time  that 
it  assumed  the  form  that  was  aflerwanls  di  stined 
to  become  no  popular,  the  Polonaise  has  left  no 
mark  upon  musical  history,  and  it  is  not  until 
the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century  that  examples 
of  it  begin  to  occur.'  In  Walther's  Lexicon 
(173a)  no  mention  is  made  of  it,  er  of  any  Polish 
mniio;  but  in  Mattheson's  '  Volkonimencr  Ca- 
peUmeister'  (1739)  we  find  it  (as  the  author 
himself  tells  as)  dasoribed  fbr  the  first  time. 
l£atUieioai  aotioes  the  qpondeio  charaeter  of  the 


rhythm,  and  remi^  that  the  music  of  the  Polo- 
naise should         on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar : 

he  gives  two  examjiles  (one  in  3-4,  the  other 
in  common  time)  made  by  himself  out  of  the 
chorale  '  Ich  ruf  eu  dir.  Heir  Jcau  Christ.'  Ai 
this  time  the  Polonaise  seems  suddenly  to  have 
attained  iiumense  popularity,  probahly  owing  to 
the  intimate  oomiezion  between  Saxony  and 
Poland  which  was  cau»e<i  by  the  election  (173.^) 
of  Augustus  III.  to  the  Polish  throne.  In  174^- 
43  tlwre  waa  published  at  Leipzig  a  curious 
little  collection  of  songs  entitled,  '  Sperotitea 
.singende  Muse,'  which  contains  many  adapta- 
tions of  Poliah  airs :  in  the  following  example 
(fnun  the  second  part  of  the  work)  Home  of  1 
jHiculiarities  of  the  Polonaise  may  be  traced. 


An-«r>sa<0» 


llaths 


BofSl  LIbmiTSt 
Um  data  im  sad 
la  a 
Miia 


an  tlx 


•  XS-folnoM 
to  Bkcb't  Mcond 
IttM  la  lb* 
ihtr  an  attaf  it- 


From  this  time  the  Polonaise  has  alwnya  been 
a  favourite  form  of  oompoaition  with  instru- 
mental composers,  and  has  not  been  withont 
influence  on  vocal  music,  e8p4  cially  in  Italian 
opera.  ^SeePoLACOA.]  Bach  wrote  two  Polonaiaee 
(orcheattal  IHtttfta  in  B  mfaior.  and  Frendi  Suite. 
No.  6),  besides  a  Tolacca'  (T'-nindeuburg  Con- 
certos, No.  I,  Dehn);  and  there  are  also  ex- 
amples by  Haadel  (Onmd  Goneerto,  No.  3,  in 
E  minor),  Beethoven  (op.  89,  Triple  Concerto,  and 
Serenade  Trio.  op.  8),  Mozart  ClCoodeau  Polo* 
naise,  '  Sonata  In  l>  minor).  Schobert  (PotonaiaaB 
for  4  hands),  Weber  (op.  21,  and  the  Polaeoa 
Brillante,  op.  7  a),  Wagner  (for  4  hands,  op.  a), 
aa  well  aa  by  the  PoOah  oompoeen  Knrpnaln 
and  Ognihki,  and  above  all  Of  Chopin,  un<kr 
whose  hands  it  reached  what  is  perhapa  the 
highest  development  possible  for  mere  daueiH 
forma.  Attracted  by  its  striking  rhythmical  capa- 
bilitiM,  and  imbu^  with  the  deepest  national 
sympathy,  Chopin  animated  the  dry  fbrm  of  the 
old  Polonaise  with  a  new  and  intensely  living 
spirit,  altering  it  as  (in  a  lesser  degree)  he 
altered  the  Waltz  and  the  Masurka,  and  chan^ 
iiig  It  Uram  »  DMM  daooe  into  •  glowing 
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lislare  of  Poland  ,  her  departed  glory,  her  many 
wrongs,  And  her  Lopcd-for  rcuuneration.  Kara- 
Bowski  (Life  of  Chopin,  rn.  ii  )  divides  his 
PobnaiHf-;  into  two  classes.  The  first  (which 
iDeludca  thobti  in  A  major,  op.  40,  No.  I ;  Ft 
minor,  op.  44,  and  Ab  major,  op.  53)  is  charao* 
t*  ri.i.'<l  ])y  strong  and  martial  rhythm,  and  may 
Ix.  tkkcn  to  repreient  the  feudal  court  of  Poland 
in  the  d&yt  of  its  splendour.  The  second  class 
(including  the  Polonaiites  in  C|  minor  and 
£b  minor,  op.  26 ;  in  C  minor,  op.  40.  No.  a ; 
b  D  minor,  Bb  major  and  F  minor,  op.  71)  is 
distinguished  by  drt;amy  melancholy,  and  forms 
a  picture  of  Poland  in  her  adveraity.  The 
Fantaisie  Poloaaiia  (Ab  major,  op.  61)  is  dif- 
ferent in  character  to  Inttb  classes,  and  is  said 
to  represent  the  national  atrugglea  ending  with 
a  aoi^  of  trinmph. 

As  a  dance,  the  Polonaise  is  of  little  intcreat : 
it  consists  of  a  procession  in  which  both  old  and 
ymng  take  part,  moring  Mreral  timea  roand  the 
room  in  solemn  order.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  execution  of  any  particular  steps,  although 
it  ii  to  hun  hem  formerly  danced  with 
lifTcrent  figures,  something  like  the  English 
country  dancea.  It  still  survives  in  Germany, 
sad  is  danced  mi  the  beginning  of  all  ooort  balls. 
In  Mecklenburg  a  sort  of  degenenito  Polonaise 
is  sometimes  danced  at  the  end  of  the  evening ; 
H  ii  called  <Der  Anakehr*  (*The  Tuni-oaO, 
and  c<in.-i>t-  in  a  pntces-^ion  of  tho  whole  com- 
paxnf  through  the  bouse,  each  nerson  being  armed 
with  aome  hooaelield  Qtauu,  and  singing  in 
chorus  '  Un  &s  de  Grotvare  dA  OioUnodar  nahm.' 
[See  GB088TATX&  Takz.] 

Hw  tempo  of  the  Polonabe  la  that  of  a  march, 
played  betwi  t  u  Andante  and  Allegro :  it  is 
nearly  always  written  in  3-4  time,'  andahould 
always  begin  on  the  fink  heat  of  the  har.  It 
gent-rally  conBiiits  of  two  jiarl.s,  h  inetiuies  fol- 
lowed by  a  trio  in  a  dilfiarent  key ;  the  number 
of  hen  in  each  part  ia  irr^ur.  The  chief 
peciJiarity  of  the  Polonaise  consists  in  the  strong 
CQphasis  falling  repeatedly  on  the  half>beat  of 
the  bar,  the  first  beat  generally  consisting  of  a 
quaver  followed  by  a  crotchet  (see  the  Polo- 
naise given  below).  Another  peculiarity  b 
dnt  the  close  takes  place  on  the  third  beat, 
often  preceded  by  a  strong  accent  on  the  aeoond 
beat.  The  last  bar  should  properly  consist  of 
km  semiquavers,  the  last  of  which  should  fall  on 
the  major  seventh,  and  ba  npttttad  bafim  the 
connlndii^  chord,  thua : 


polsb^a:  • 

anncf  at  weddlnc^  in  the  district  of 
m  Poland  at  the  prciient  day. 


11 


The  accompaniment  generally  consiHts  of  qoavera 
Mid  semujuavers  in  tho  following  rhythm : 

Ltr  LLLf 

The  following  example,  although  not  conforming 
entiraly  with  the  above  rules,  ia  neverthelees 
inleraaaag  aa  •  gennlne  Polooidie  Ameed  and 

>  laMliuwo  Mj»  U IM7  b«  •rtlttcn  in  commoa  Uom. 


rojft-  Ian  Mbto  nlev 

mpluonf,      KiMb  jliliSM 

 .    J     .    W    m  . 

=%=^ 

itans,  octphs  JSnuf 
't  r»  *  ■  1 

llrf|Sllt*iSBS 

™ 

Oifds  tit  lasm. 

ul'  chte  mi  ckS 

J-l  mi'\  m  

The  notea  fwinted  in  imaU  type  are  variationa 
of  the  tone  whidi  are  peifoimed  in  aome  dia- 

tricta.  CW.B5.] 

I'OLONINI,  EyxiMTO,  a  singer  who  began 

his  career  in  England  April  13,  1847,  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Kaiuiondo  in  '  Lucia,'  with  fair  suo- 
cewa,  and  di?|ilayed  '  a  very  sonorous  voice  which 
tol.l  w.  11  in  the  concerted  mtinc**   He  next 
played,  May  S,  De  Fi.  nqne,  on  the  production 
in  Englaii'l  of  Donizulti's  'Maria  di  Ittihan,' 
Fiorello  ('11  Barbit  re'),  Antonio  ('Le  Noize*) 
etc.    '  He  has  a  tine  bass  voice  and  sings  like 
a  thorough  mu^siciau.'*    For  the  space  of  a  I 
years  he  sang  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  and 
proved  of  great  service  in  small  but  not  altogether 
niuniportant  part*,  Ijt^ides  the  above,  auch  as, 
Masetto,  II  Minintro  (Fidelio),  MeU  thal.  Mathi- 
sen  (l'rnp]iMe\   Alberto   (La   Jiiivi).  Borella 
(Masaniello)  etc.,  and  occasionally  in  those  of 
more  impoiianoe,  with  success,  viz.  Orbazzano 
and  .MidoH),  on  the  n-vivalH  c)f  'Tancredi,'  *  La 
Cenerentola,'  Leporello,  St.  liris,  etc.   The  rest  of 
the  year  he  was  engaged  either  at  Paris,  or  St. 
Petersburrr,  etc.    The  einimeration  of  his  partH  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  Signor  Polouini,  in  addition 
to  his  good  qualities  as  a  singer,  wjis  a  versatilA 
;i(  f  ir.  Hirwascli.nmrtcris  dl>y  .Mr.Chorl('ya.H'ono 
of  the  most  valuable  artists  of  a  second  cla.>«4  ever 
poeaeaaed  by  a  theatre.*   He  haa  for  some  yean 
retired  from  public  life.    A  hdh  of  liin.  Alks- 
SANOBO,  a  baritone,  has  appeared  in  Italv  and 
eleewhera. 

POLSKA,  a  national  Swedish  dance,  popular 
in  West  Gothland,  something  like  a  Scotch  reel 
in  character.  I'olskas  are  usually  written  in 
minor  keys,  although  they  are  i>cciu»ionaUy  found 
in  the  major.  The  example  wliich  is  given  below 
('  Neckena  Polska  ')  is  well  known,  as  Ambroise 

1  Trmiulktton »— I  h«Te  talceo  for  my  wife  tho  r-reremi  r»r»on'i 
own  iliti-r.  He  gmv*  ma  ai  lier  m»rr1a*r  |«irtlon  k  pl<r«  of  tmcon  tad 
a  bin, .11.-  .  f  l.  iT.  Mt  u-  l.libMiir».  wb»t  dt>  iMnk  ?  Tbe  felloW 
ba.»  i-I:."-!  t..  ►'.V,'  rii.'  -  v.  II  s  lilHoptVlad*"  I  H»«i»»> 

»  •  XiuicAl  Wurld.'  AprU  IJ,  1*17.  *  liJ-  -^^t>-  ^  WW. 
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niom&8  has  introduced  it  in  Ophelia's  mad 
in  '  Hamlet.'   Other  examplee  will  be  found  in 
Ahlstrom't '  Waldft  Smkn  Folkili^*  (Stoek 
holm,  1850). 


m 


POLVTHONIA. 

at  first  understand  the  proper  method  of  using 
them  in  succesiiioa.  I'hey  learned  ihia  iu  course 
of  time ;  and,  dbottdiDg  their  primitive  SeqiuBoea 
of  Fifths  and  Fourths,  attained  at  last  the  power 
of  bringing  two  Voice  parte  into  really  harmoni- 
000  TCilation  with  each  other.  The  rate  of  their 
progress  may  be  judged  by  the  two  folio winij 
example*,  the  first  of  which  is  from  a  MS.  uf 
the  and  ef  tha  nth  or  beginning  of  the  isth 
century,  in  the  Amhrnsian  Collection  at  Milan  ; 
and  the  aeoond,  from  one  of  the  14th,  in  the  Paria 
Libraiy. 

(t)  lUkorlSlh( 

m      ^  m  — J 


[W.B.S.] 

POLYEUCTE.  Opera  in  5  acts ;  the  words 
(founded  on  Corneille's  tnxfredy")  by  Barbier  and 
Carre,  the  music  by  Gounud.  I'roduced  at  the 
OpM%  Paris.  Ootober  7, 1878.  The  nama  is  the 
lame  as  Poliuto.  [G.] 

POLYPHONIA  (Eng.  Polyphony,  from  the 
Gr.  voAdf,  many,  <^^,  a  Toloe).  A  term  ap- 
plied, by  modem  Musical  Historians,  to  a  cer- 
tain spedee  of  unaccompanied  Vocal  Music,  in 
whidi  each  Yoloa  li  inade  to  dng  a  Melody 
of  its  own;  the  various  Parts  being  bound 

Ser,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Counter- 
into  an  harmonious  whole,  wherein  it  is 
liblo  to  decide  which  Voice  haa  the  most 
important  task  allotted  to  it,  since  all  are 
equally  necessary  to  the  general  effect.  It  is  in 
this  well-balanced  e<iuality  of  the  several  Parts 
that  Polyphunia  differB  from  Monodia ;  in 
which  the  Melody  is  given  to  one  Part  only, 
while  supplementary  Voices  and  bafemments 
are  simply  uaed  to  M  up  the  Hamrnqr*  [See 
Monodia.] 

The  development  of  Pol^hony  from  the  first 
rude  attempts  at  Diaphoma,  Disscant,  or  Orga- 
num.  described  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  Guido 
d'Arezzo,  and  others,  was  so  pcrfiBOtly  nataral, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  slowness  of  its  progress, 
we  can  scarcely  regard  the  results  it  eventually 
Attained  in  aay  wbm  light  than  tfiat  of  an  in- 
evitable consequence.  The  first  quest  of  the 
Musicians  who  invented  '  Part -Singing '  was, 
■ome  method  of  making  a  Second  Voice  sing 
notes  which,  thoiif,'h  not  i<kntical  with  those  of 
the  Canto  fermo,  would  at  least  be  harmonious 
with  them.  While  searching  for  this,  they  dis- 
covoroil  the  use  of  one  Interval  after  another, 
and  employed  their  increased  knowledge  to  so  good 
porpoee.  thai,  before  long,  they  were  aote  to  aK.sign 
to  the  Second  Voice  a  totally  independent  Part. 
It  is  true,  that^  to  our  ears,  the  greater  number  of 
their  progreeslous  are  iiitelera1>!e;  less,  however, 
because  they  misUxik  the  character  of  the  Inter- 
vals they  employed*  than  because  they  did  not 


ro    mo  -  do,  D«  -  as 


P  •  UtX     hp  •  ■!  -  MA. 


No  w,  in  both  these  cases,  the  twoPartsare  equafly 
melodioas.  There  are  no  long  chains  of  reiteratevi 
notes,  merely  introduced,  as  Guido  would  have 
iutrcxiuced  them,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Melody  vpon  a  Pedal-Point :  but,  each  Part 
has  its  own  work  to  do ;  and  it  cannot  fiurly  be 
said  that  one  is  more  important  than  the  other. 
[See  Oboanum.]  Equal  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
serve an  absolutely  independent  Melody,  in  each 
several  Part,  when,  at  a  later  period.  Composers  at- 
tempted the  production  of  Motets,  and  othersimilar 
works,  in  three  and  four  Parts.  We  find  tto 
less  pains  bestowed  upon  the  Melody  of  the  Tri- 
plum,^  in  such  eases,  thaa  upon  that  of  the 
Tenor,  or  Motetns;  aiid  TOry  rarely  indeed  does 
the  one  exhibit  more  traces  of  ar\:liaic  ptitfneas 
than  the  other.  The  following  example  from 
a  Mass  composed  by  Guillaume  de  Hachault 
for  the  Coronation  of  Charles  V,  in  the jmx 
1 364.  shewi  a  remarkable  fr-eedam  flff  MeWj— 
fur  the  Um»— In  all  the  FMti. 


MotMni. 


Et 


.~-  la  ftt. 


I  That  U.  Um  Tbtrd  Put~wh«noe  oar  KnrlUh  wofd.  < 
Fourtti  rsft  wu  aomeUBet  c*llad  Qu«druplum.  tik 
QhImivIwBi  Um  ittadssl  inn,  conUlniiic  the  Oanto  brna  dm 
lomtlns  BSlM  ftmir.  mi  twptMiitT*  WM*^'  Th«  t«nn  Oontmp 
tenor  «M  tppltad  to  tiM  put  i*hteh  Ur  Mvcit  Uw  Taoor.  wiMlhw 
tnunadUttlT  aboM.  IflUMdlatolr  btloif,  or  uactlr  of  oqnl  ( 
wtUilt.  XUsgsMiMsr  -     -  —  -. 
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'T-      [  1 

■  D 
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■tf=>-            'P"  -o  7=^ 
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TO  -         lun  -  t*  -  tl*. 

■      I  i 

lAtt  -  dkiniii     Te.  etc. 

== — If  r  p  r' — '  '  r"^** ' — 

Bnda  m  tint  ii,  it  nuudfttlt  »  Isudable  de> 

Bire  for  the  attainment  of  that  melodious  motion 
^  of  the  Mpftrate  Parts,  which,  not  long  after  the 
dMth  of  ra  Gompooer,  became  the  distinguishing 
^  characteristic  of  mediaeval  Music.  With  all  their 
Btiffiieaa,  and  strange  predilection  for  combina- 
^  tidui  now  condemned  as  intolerable,  we  cannot 
but  see  that  the  older  writers  did  tiieir  best  to 
provide  every  Singer  with  an  interesting  Part. 
Nevertheless,  true  Polyphony,  was  not  yet  in- 
vented.  For  that,  it  was  nMMMunr,  not  only 
that  every  Voice  should  sing  a  melodious  strain; 
but,   that  each  should  take  its  share  in  the 
elucidation  of  am  aiiligle  idea,  not  singing  for 
itself  alone,  but  answering  its  fellow  Voices,  and 
coDunenting,  as  it  were,  upon  the  pa&sages  8ung 
'  by  them.   In  other  words,  it  wm  necessary  that 
every  Toioe  should  take  up  a  given  Subject, 
and  aarist  in  developing  it  into  a  Fugue,  or 
Canon,  or  other  kind  of  con)position  for  wUeh 
it  might  be  best  suited.     This  was  the  one 
great  end  and  aim  of  true  Polyphony;  and, 
for  the  practical  realisation  of  the  idea,  we  are 
'   undoubtedly  indtl)ted  to  the  fireat  ^fa.Mtoi^  of 
the  early  Fleminti  School,  to  whose  ingenuity 
>  we  owe  the  invention  of  some  of  the  m<Mt  attnMh 
tive  forms  of  Imitation  and  Fugal  Device  on  re- 
,  cord.    The  following  quotation  from  a  *  Chanson 
h  trois  voix  *  hy  one  of  the  owliest  of  them, 
Antonius  Bn.onois,  who  is  known  t')  linvc  Ixcn 
eiiq»loyed  as  a  Singer  in  the  Chapel  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Dnko  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1467, 
will  servo  to  shew  the  t^normous  stiidCB  that  Alt 
was  making  in  the  right  direction. 

 Triplttm. 


9* 


 Tenor. 


-  .  ^i:  1. 


OontnMoor. 


Here  we  see  a  regular  Subject  started  by  the 
Tenor,  ■ad  aiimraNd  bj  tiM  Triplimi^  note  ibr 


note,  with  a  clearness  which  at  once  shews  the 
unity  of  fho  Composer's  design.  When  tUs  stage 
was  reached  the  Polyphonic  Schwd  may  be  said 
to  have  been  fairly  established;  and  it  onlv  re- 
mained  to  bring  onl  its  temmnm  by  aid  of  tbo 
genius  of  the  gwnt  writers  who  practised  it.  The 
list  of  theee  Maiteii  il  a  long  one;  but  certain 
names  stead  ont  before  an  othen,  as  borne  by  men 
whose  labours  have  left  an  indelible  impression 
upon  the  Schools  to  which  they  belonged.  Of 
these  men,  Onfflanme  Dnlhy  wee  one,  and  Odcen* 
h<am  another;  hut  the  greatest  genius  of  the  15th 
century  was  undoubtedly  Josquin  des  Prds,  the  in- 
genuity  of  wboee  oontrupuntal  derioes  bee  never 
been  exceeded.  Uberto  Waelrant,  Jacques  AtcIk 
adelt,  and  Adxiaa  Willaer^  wrote  in  siin|ilcr 
form,  but  beqvraetiied  to  their  roooesBore  en 
amount  of  delicate  expression  which  was  turned 
to  excellent  eoooont  by  their  scholars  in  Italy. 
Their  gender  ftnroor  wee  eegerly  caught  up 
by  Costanzo  Fcsta,  Giovanni  Croce,  Luca  Ma- 
rendo,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  talents  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  theirs ;  while,  facile  prin- 
cepB,  Palestrina  rose  above  them  all,  and  clothed 
Polyphony  with  a  beauty  so  inimitable,  that 
his  name  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  School  as 
freely  as  if  he  had  Uved  in  the  i$Ok  oentoiy  to 

inaugurate  it. 

A  careful  study  of  the  workf  of  this  gr^t 
writer  will  shew  that,  when  regarded  from  a 
fnirtdy  technical  point  of  view,  their  greatest 
merit  lies  in  the  strictness  with  which  the  Poly* 
phonic  principle  has  been  carried  out,  in  their 
development.  Of  couree,  their  real  excellence 
lies  in  the  genius  which  dictated  thtui :  but, 
setting  this  aside,  and  examining  merely  their 
mechanical  structure,  we  find,  not  only  that 
every  Part  is  nece.«.Hary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole,  but,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  saj 
in  wliirh  Part  the  chief  interest  of  the  Com- 
j)08ition  is  concentrated.  In  this  respect,  I'ales- 
trina  has  carried  out,  to  their  legitimate  con- 
elusion,  the  princi[>le9  we  laid  down  in  the 
beginning  of  our  article,  as  those  upon  which 
the  very  existence  of  Polyphony  depended.  It 
would  seem  imposidble  that  Art  could  go  beyond 
this  ;  and,  in  this  particular  direction,  it  never  has 
gone  beyond  it.  It  is  impossible,  now,  even  to 
guess  what  would  have  happened  had  the  Poly- 
phonic School  been  cultivated,  in  the  17U1 
oentiuy,  with  the  zeal  which  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  in  the  i6th.  That  it  was  not  so 
cultivated  is  a  miserable  fact  which  can  never  be 
enffidenily  deplored.  Felestrina  died  in  1594; 
and,  as  early  as  the  year  1600,  his  work  was 
forgotten,  and  its  greatest  triumphs  contemned 
as  puerilitiee.  Monteverde  sapped  the  foonda^ 
tions  of  the  Schmil  hy  his  contem[»t  for  contra- 
puntal laWB.  Instrumental  Accompaniment  was 
snhetftuted  for  the  ingenuity  of  pure  toobI 
writing.  The  Choir  wa-*  sacrificed  to  the  Stage. 
And,  before  many  years  had  passed,  the  Pojj" 
phoidoSeheol  wae  known  no  more,  end  Iffonodia 
reigned  triumphant.  Happily,  the  laws  to  which 
Palestrina  yielded  his  willing  obedience,  and  to 
Um  noticB  of  wUali  hb  Mario  owee  io  mnob  of 
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uiiderst<xT<l  now  ay  in  the  days  in  which  be 
practiHed  them.  There  ia,  therefore,  no  reason 
why  the  practice  of  the  purest  Polyphony  should 
BOli  10106  day,  be  revive  I  among  us.  We  see 
bnt  little  promifle  of  mioh  m  coniummation  at  the 
preeent  moment;  Imt  it  if  MMiMtlaing  to  know 
thftl  it  ii  not  imponlUia.  [W.8.B.] 

POMPOSO, ' pompooaly/  is  used hy  Soihamann 
hi  the  Humoreske,  op.  20,  for  pianoforte.  He 
marks  the  Inst  movement  but  one  '  Mit  einigem 
FOmp,'  or  '  Un  pooo  pomposo.'  Handel  had 
emi>loypd  the  term  a  century  before  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  overture  to  Samson.  It  is  also 
used  by  Stemdale  Bennett  as  the  title  of  the  trio 
in  the  Symphony  G  minor,       43.  [J.A.F.M.] 

PONCniELLT,  AmwARE,  was  bom  at 
Pademo  Fa«olaro,  Cremona,  Sept.  i,  1834.  In 
Not.  1843  he  entered  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan, 
and  remained  there  till  Sept.  1854.  Two  years 
afterwards,  on  Aug.  30,  1856,  ho  was  able  to 
pioduce  at  the  Concordia  at  Crcmonft  his  first 
op«'ni.  'I  i^romessi  Sposi.'  His  next  were  *  La 
Savojarda,'  Cremona,  Jan.  19,  1861  ;  'Roderioo,' 
PiMMun,  1864  ;  and  '  La  Stella  del  Monte^* 
in  1867.  Ilitht  rto  Signor  Ponchielli's  reputa- 
tion had  been  confined  to  the  provinces;  but  in 
1879  be  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  btfore  the  general  public  at 
the  opening  of  the  New  Theatre  '  Dal  Verme  * 
at  Iraan,  wImto  Ids  '  Proniesri  Sposi  *  was  per- 
fomicd  Dec.  5.  lie  rewn>te  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  opera  for  the  occasion,  and  its  success 
WM  immediate  and  eompleto.  The  maaageia 
of  tlic  theatre  of  '  J>a  Scala*  at  Milan  at  once 
oomniissioned  him  to  write  a  ballet,  '  Le  due 
Gemelle^*  wbioh  wae  predoeed  there  Feb.  1873, 
received  with  frantic  enthuHiasm.  and  immedi- 
ately published  (Ricordi).  This  was  followed 
by  a  ballet,  *Clarhia*  (Dal  Terme,  Sept.  1873) : 
a  ('Scherzo*  or  comedy,  *n  parlatore  etemo' 
'Leoco,  Oct.  18,  1873) ;  and  a  piece  in  3  acta, 
'  I  litaani/  given  witii  immense  taooese  at  the 
Scala,  March  7,  1874.  In  the  following  y^ar  he 
wrote  a  cantata  for  the  reception  of  the  remains 
of  Dodaetti  and  Simona  Mayr  at  Bergamo,  a 
woA  of  lome  ostent  and  importance,  which  was 
poformed  tbera  Sapt.  13,  1873.  On  April  8, 
1876.  he  prodnoed  a  new  opera  at  tbo  Seala 
called  '  GioGonda,'  with  the  samo  RnccesR  as 
before;  and  on  Nov.  17,  1877.  he  gave  at  the 
'Dal  Verme,*  the  scene  of  his  first  triumph,  a 
3-act  piece  called  'Lina,*  which  was  a  r6ekauffi 
of  his  early  opera  '  La  Savojarda,'  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  pleasod.  His  last  opera.  'H 
Figliuol  prodigo,'  was  produced  at  tho  8oaIa, 
Dec.  a6,  1880,  with  astoni.shing  success. 

Signor  Ponchielli  is  married  toTeresina  Bram- 
biUa,  a  singer,  and  a  member  of  tha  musical 
family  of  that  name.  He  enjojrs  a  position 
in  Italy  second  oidy  to  Verdi,  whose  successor 
he  is  universally  regardad  as  being.  Oat  of 
Italy  his  works  have  as  yet  hardly  l>egun  to 
penetrate.  In  England,  the  '  Danze  delle  Ore,' 
•oina  briUiaat  and  dcfaat  baUel  muio  ftom  fall 


'Gioconda,*  played  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  Oct.  35. 
1879,  and  a  selection  from  '  Le  due  Gemelle,' 
also  played  at  the  Crj'Stal  Palace,  Nov.  5,  1&80, 
are  probably  the  only  productions  of  his  that  ha^ 
been  heard  in  public. 

The  above  notice  is  indebted  to  Palowhfs  '  An- 
nuario  *  and  Poogin's  Supplement  to  F^tis.  [G.] 

PONIATOWBKI,  JoflBPfl  KlOBAKL  Xatibk 

Francts  Jorn — nephew  of  the  Prince  Poniatow* 
ski  who  was  a  marshal  of  the  French  army  and  died  ; 
in  the  battiaof  Lefpdg,  Oct  19,  i8ia,  and  wfaoae 

portrait  was  found  by  Mendelssfihn  at  Wyler* 
inscribed  *  Brim  Baniado^^tgi  * — Prince  of  Monte  * 
Rotondo,  bom  at  Rome,  Fell,  ao,  1816.  He 

devoted  himself  so  entirely  to  music  that  he  can 
hardly  be  called  an  amateur.  He  regularly 
attended  tiie  minioel  dasMa  at  the  LyMe  at 

Florence,  and  also  studied  undpr  Ceccherini.  He 
made  his  dc<but  at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  as  a 
tenor  singer;  prodooed  Ui fint  opera, ' Giovanni 
da  Prooiiia' — in  which  he  saog  the  title  r^le — at 
Lucca  in  1838,  and  firom  that  time  for  mora  than 
30  years  supplied  the  theatrea  of  Italy  and  Paria 
witli  a  large  nnmber  of  operas.  Aft<  r  the  Revo- 
lution of  48  he  settled  in  Paris  as  plenipotentiary 
of  the  .Grand  Dolce  of  Tuscany,  and  waa  made 
Senator  under  the  Empire.  After  Sedan  he  fol- 
lowed his  friend  Napoleon  III.  to  England,  an>> 
duced  his  opera  'Gelmina'  at  Corent  GwdMi, 
June  4,  1872,  his  operetta  *  Au  travers  du  mur' 
at  St.  George's  Hall,  June  6, 1873,  and  ielectioiia 
from  his  Mass  in  F  at  Her  Maies^alheatw^ 
June  27,  1873,  and  died  July  3  of  thenOM  JSU; 
He  waa  buried  at  Chislehurat. 

His  operas  are  'Giovanni  da  Procida'  (Florence 
and  Lucca  1838);  'Don  Desiderio'  (Pisa  1839^ 
Paris  1^58);  'Ruy  Bias'  (Lucca  \%.\2^;  '  Boni- 
fazio'  (Kome  1844);  'I  Laml)ertazzi '  (Florence 
1 845) ;  'Malek  Adel*  (Genoa  1 S46) ;  •  Esmeralda* 
(Leghorn  1847);  'La  Sposa  <rAl'i(l<«'  (Venice 
1847);  'Pierre  de' MedieiH'  (rari.s  1860);  'Au 
travers  du  mur*  (Ibid.  1861);  ' I/Aventmior' 
(Ibid.  \'^()<)\  'La  Contessina' (n)id.  1S6S). 

ili.H  music  evinces  much  melody  and  knowledge 
of  the  voioe^  eonsideiabie  fcmiliarity  ^^-ith  stage 
effect,  fluency  and  power  of  sustained  writing 
— everything  in  short  but  genius  and  indivi- 
duality. His  manners  were  remarkably  simple 
and  aflbkbto,  and  he  waa  bdored  by  all  who  knew 
him.  [G.C.] 

PONS,  JosB,  a  Spanish  musician,  bom  at 
Gerona,  Catalonia,  in  1768.  He  studied  ondar 
Balins,  chapel-master  at  Cordova.  Pons  was 
chapel-ma-ster  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  town, 
a  |>o8t  which  he  left  for  that  at  Valentia,  where  he 
dieil  in  181 8.  He  is  distin^ruished  for  his  Vilhau* 
cicos  or  Christmas  piece?^,  a  kiml  of  oratorioo  fbr 
voices  with  orchestra  or  organ,  which  aie  taid  to 
he  still  extensively  pcrforme<l  in  his  own  cniintnr. 
He  wrote  also  Misereres  for  the  Holy  Week. 
Eslava  (Lire  Sacro-hisimnaiT.)  givM  a  'Letrida* 
of  his,  *0  madre,'  for  8  voices,  and  charprteri-ies 
him  as  the  typical  conojMwer  of  the  Catalan  school, 
as  oppoead  to  that  of  valenda.  [O.] 

i&sMr.asaaiM. 
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PONTE,  L0RE17Z0  DA,^  the  elegant  poet  who 
wrote  the  worda  for  three  of  Mozart's  operas — 
Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Cosi  fan  tutt« — waa 
bom  at  Ceneda,  in  the  Venetian  Statea,  March 
lo,  1 749.  U«  borrowed  his  name  from  a  bishop, 
hS»  beniAwAar,  but  was  the  child  of  Teiy  poor 
parents,  and  was  left  without  any  education 
till  he  was  fourteen.  He  was  then  allowefl  to 
enter  the  Seminaiy  of  hie  native  town,  and  after 
rtufUnng  five  years  went  to  Venice  to  Heck  Ills 
fortune  by  the  aid  of  his  pen.  In  this  gay  city, 
the  home  of  theatres  and  ewy  kind  of  ploisnva^ 
he  had  a  number  of  amorous  adventures,  and 
was  at  last  obliged  to  escape  to  Trevieo,  where  he 
was  appointed  prnff—or  of  rhetoric.  But  having 
spoken  n'^ainst  the  government  of  the  Republic, 
he  was  ordered  to  leave.  He  then  took  refuge 
in  ViamiAy  where  Salieri'  presented  him  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  ma<le  him  court  poet  in 
place  of  Metastasio  recently  deceased.  Here,  not- 
iriUMteading  the  difference  of  their  characters,  he 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  Mozart,  and  wrote 
the  libretti  for  the  three  operaa  above  named. 
Ifidiftd  Kelly,  ihen  in  Vienna,  says'  that  he  was 
a  great  coxcomb,  snppi^cd  to  be  originally  a  Jew 
who  had  turned  Christian  and  dubbed  himself 
an  MtL  After  iho  death  of  the  Emperor.  Feb. 

1790>  he  vras  obliged  to  quit  VitTina,  and  at 
TVieste  married  aa  English  lady.  I'iuding  no 
pospect  of  pemuoient  employment  in  Austria, 
lie  took  his  wife  to  Paris  in  August  1793.  Bat 
Pads  waa  then  too  stormy  for  him,  and  he  soon 
left  tar  London.  Here  he  beoame  »  &Tonrite 
tancher  of  the  Italian  langnage,  anrl  was  ap- 
pointed poet  to  the  Italian  Opera,  then  under 
Tayloc^e  management.  As  part  of  hie  dnty  he 
travelled  in  Ital}' in  in  search  of  h^inj^ers. 

In  1 801  he  took  a  part  of  Domenico  (Jorri's  music 
Aap  to  tell  Italian  books,  bat  this  toon  ended  in 
pecuniary  difficidti(  s/  lie  was  in  the  habit  of 
gettiag  bills  dixcounted  for  Taylor,  and  was  im- 
nrodant  enough  to  endorse  them,  thne  making 
aimself  liable  for  several  thousanil  ]>oiinfls.  As 
Tk>jlor  was  not  accustomed  to  pay  his  debts. 
Dm  PoDte  natorally  got  into  great  difficnittes, 
and  bis  only  resource  was  to  join  Km  wife  at 
K«W  Tovic  So  on  March  5,  1 803/  this  strange 
man  aidlad  far  America,  and  after  a  miserable 
passage  of  86  days  arrived  at  Philadelphia  en 
nmU  to  New  York.  Uere  he  was  unauooeasful 
as  a  dealer  in  tea,  tobaooo,  and  drugs,  but  became 
a  great  favourite  as  professor  of  Italian.  In  181 1 
ha  wenttobunbury  (Pennnlvania)  to  manufacture 
liqneQia»  botas  ntoal  lost  his  money,  and  returned 
to  his  papils  at  New  York.  He  now  began  to 
ioA  the  weight  of  yean  and  the  disrepute  into 
which  liis  conduct  had  brought  him,  when  in 
x8a6  Manuel  Garcia  arrived  with  his  family 
in  New  York.   Though  they  had  never  met,  Da 

I  lBhl«»afohk«T»|>hy  (' IWnijortedl  L.  d*  Tonte.' New  Turk  I'-'^no) 
bo  tpetU  b!<  D&nui  tbu«.  antl  <o  do  all  otlur  wrll<-i^.  no-tit  M.  il-j  ia 
ChkTknrvr.  hU  trmniiUlor  ('  Mptntilm  de  L.  d'Aponte.'  }'»rl<  I'^ili). 

*  P.  Beado.  til  hit  chtrmiug  tccount  of  Da  I'unte  and  ioctetjr  In 
VflBloe  la  tht  IWh  centurj  (  (  rittque  et  Uti^rature  Murlcairs,'  I'arU 
MBtX  MV»  Svtl.  bal  0»  ront«  la  hU  autubtocrmphr  M7«  Aa1!erl. 

•  'KMtelMMtna.'  LoDdoo  Ifll. 

*  nute  la  Jlejw'i  'On«<e>  Conrertatlorn  lycitcon.'  Tlilburfhausen 

laa. 

•  nndtl.  'MiHlfcillwilm  QgaTntloM  Lukoa,'  mjt  ItW. 


Ponte  rushed  to  Garcia's  lodgings,  and  announced 
himself  as '  Da  Ponte,  author  of  the  libretto  of 
Don  Giovanni,  and  the  friend  of  Mozart.'  Garcia 
embraced  the  poet,  rinifing  'Fin  ch'  han  dal 
vino,'  and  ultimately  the  opera  was  performed 
at  New  York,  Cian.ia  playing  the  part  of  Don 
Giovanni,  and  his  daughter  (afterwanla  Madame 
Malibran)  that  of  Zerlina.  Thia  wat*  the  last 
happy  day  for  Da  Ponte.  Ho  died  at  Now  York 
August  17,  1 838,  aged  89,  neglected  and  in  the 
deepest  miaery.  [V.  de  P.] 

POimCELLO  (Ital.  for  the  bridge  of  a 
stringed  instrument)  or  *8DL  KWTIOKLLO' — a 
term  indicating  that  a  passage  on  the  violin, 
tenor,  or  violoncello,  is  to  be  played  by  crossing 
the  strings  with  the  bow  close  to  the  bridge.  In 
this  way  the  vibration  of  the  string  is  partially 
stopped,  and  a  singular  hissing  sound  produced. 
It  oocun*  in  hoIo  plaoea  as  wmI  as  in  concerted 
music.  The  closing  passAfre  of  the  Presto,  No.  5 
of  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  0%  minor,  op.  131,  is  a 

wflU'kBown  iaitanoak  ^'^'} 

PONTIFICAL  CHOIR.  See  Smnra  Ohoib. 

POOLE.  Ei-iZADKTn,  a  very  favourite  English 
actress  and  mezac^soprano  singer,  born  in  London 
April  5,  1830,  maoe  her  first  appearance  in  a 
pant<nuiine  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  1827,  and 
continued  for  some  yean  to  play  children's  pi^ts — 
Duke  of  Torir  to  Kean*B  lUchard:  Albert  to 
Macready's  Tell ;  Ariel,  etc.  In  1834  she  oame 
out  in  opera  at  Drury  Lane,  as  the  Page  in 
'Gustavus*;  in  1839  visited  the  United  States 
and  sang  in  *  Sonnambula '  and  other  operas  ; 
in  1841  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Bunn  for  his  fhiglish 
operas  at  Drury  Lane.  Here  she  sang  many 
parts,  especially  Lazarillo  in  'Maritana.'  At 
the  same  time  her  ballads  and  songs  were  highly 
popular  at  concerts,  both  in  London  and  the  Pro- 
vinces. Miss  Poole  appeared  at  the  Philhar* 
monic,  June  15,  1846.  She  was  a  leading  ninirrr 
in  the  operas  brought  out  at  the  Surrey  Theatre 
by  Miss  Romer,  in  185a,  where  she  sang  in  'The 
Daiiphterof  theIJeginient,''nuguenot»,'etc.,  and 
wad  idso  much  engaged  by  Charlea  Kean,  F.  Chat- 
terton,  and  German  Reed.  Miss  Poole  (then  Mrs. 
Bacon)  retired  from  public  life  in  1 870.  and  is  still 
living.  She  was  a  clever,  indefatigable,  artist, 
always  to  be  relied  npoo.  Her  voice  was  good,' 
extensive,  and  very  mellow  and  sympathetic  in 
quality ;  her  repertoire  in  opera  wa«  very  large, 
and  in  Englitih  songs  and  ballads  she  had  no 
rival.  Her  portrait  is  pranrred  in  the  oollection 
of  the  Garrick  Club.  [G.] 

POOLE,  Miaa.  See  DicKO^fs,  Mbs.,  toI.  i. 

POPPER,  David,  bom  June  18,  ^646,  a( 
Prague,  in  the  Conservatorium  of  which  place  be 
received  his  musical  education.  He  leamt  flie 
violoncello  under  Goltermann,  and  soon  gave 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  remarkable  talent. 
In  1863  he  made  his  first  musical  tour  in  Ger- 
many, and  quickly  rose  to  very  high  rank  aa 
a  player.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  he  met 
vuu  Bulow,  who  was  channed  with  his  playing. 
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psfftniMd  ^rftfi  fafan  Ib  raUiOt  uidtfidnood  Prfnoe 

HoheiiZ4>llern  to  make  nim  his  '  Eammervirtuofl.' 
Pmper  afterward*  oxtended  his  toar  to  Holland, 
Mtnriaad,  tad  Bnglaad.  At  the  Mivnl 
conducted  by  Li^zt  at  Carl«ruhe  in  1864,  he  was 
allowed  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  aolo-Dli^en.  In 
1867  he  played  fcr  the  flnl  time  m  Vienna, 
where  he  was  made  first  solo-player  at  the  Hof- 
ofier,  a  post,  howerer,  whksh  he  resigned  after  a 
lew  yean,  thai  he  eontinae  his  concert 

tours  on  a  great  scale.  His  tone  is  large  and  full 
of  sentiment ;  his  execution  highly  finished,  and 
his  style  classicaL  Hisoompontions  are  eminently 
suited  to  the  instrument,  and  are  recognised  as 
such  by  the  first  living  cello-players.  His  most 
popular  pieces  are  the  Sarabande  and  Gavotte 
^p.  10),  Drei  Stucke  (op.  II),  ind  a  Concert 
Polonaise  (op.  28).  [C.  F.  P.] 

Early  in  1872  Popper  married  Fraulein  Sophie 
Menter,  a  very  distinguished  pianoforte-player, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Menter  the  cellist,  who  wan 
bom  at  Munich  July  39,  1848,  and  after  a 
dlildhood  of  great  precocity  entered  the  Munich 
Conservatonum  umlcr  Pnofessor  Leonhard.  At 
13  she  left  that  establiahmeut  ibr  private  tuition 
under  Niest,  and  at  a  later  period  under  Liszt ; 
in  her  15th  year  took  her  first  artistic  /ourm'e  ; 
in  1867  appeared  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Lei])zig, 
■Bd  has  mnoa  taken  her  pkee  throngfaoQt  Ger- 
many aa  one  of  the  great  players  of  the  day.  [G.] 

FOPULAE  ANGISNT  ENGLISH  MUSIC. 
The  daaeieal  worie  on  tfaii  subject  entitled 

♦Popular  Music  of  the  OMtn  Time  :  a  GoUeetion 
of  the  Andent  Sons|L  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes, 
lll«iti«iive  of  the  National  Mosio  of  England. 

With  short  introductions  to  the  different  reigns, 
and  notices  of  the  Airs  from  writers  of  the  i6th 
and  iTlh  eentulee.  Also  a  Short  Account  of  the 
Minstrels.  By  W.Chappell,  F.S.A.  The  wb-  k  of 
theairs  harmonized  by  G.  A.  Macfarren.  Loudon: 
Cramer,  Beale  and  Chappell.*  The  foundation  of 
the  above  work  was  published  in  1838-40  imder 
the  title  of  *A  Colleotion  of  National  Kuglish  Airs, 
consisting  of  Andent  Songs,  Ballads  and  Dance 
Tones,  interspersed  with  remarks  and  anecdote, 
and  preceded  by  an  Essay  on  English  Alinstrelsy. 
The  Airs  harmonized  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  VV. 
Crotch,  Mils.  Doc.,  G.  Alex.  Macfarren,  and  J. 
Augustine  Wade.  Edited  by  W.  riiapix  ll.'  This 
work  contains  245  tunes,  and  was  out  of  print 
in  about  14  years  time  from  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication. The  '  Popular  Music  *  was  published 
in  17  parts  1,2  large  8vo.  volumes,  and  797  pages) 
and  contains  more  than  400  airs  with  five  fac- 
similes of  music  and  two  a)piou8  Indexes.  The 
following  are  the  headings  of  the  chapters  : — 

KtnitrFliT  frr.m  the  Pcxon  i*-  of  Hrnry  VU..  H^nrr  VIIl.  Bd- 
llod  to  the  n\gn  of  EdwArd  I.  w*r»l  VI..  »nd  Qur^n  Mmj. 
Moito  of  tbo  MIddl*  AffM,  mkI     lulrcdiKli.  !i  tu  the  rein  of 
Mwle  tn  EncUnd  ta  UM  Mkd  of  Qu<wn  Ell/al'  Oi 

..   8on««»ndll*lliulioftherBlfnof 

ntiln  ■•■WO to  Qu««n  Kllubeth. 


wad  th«  gnSwl  otlaetioD 

of  th*  old  mlnstn>H. 

Iiitn>ductliiu  ty  the  rFlgn*  of 
BciUT  VII..  HmirVUL.  Mwsrt 


Ininxtttctkm  to  tiM  relsn  of 

Soofi  sad  BtUadi  at  Ite  nigiu 
of  JSM  L  sad  ChailM  L 


Vol.  n. 

Conjerture*  m  to 

Ital!a<Li  reUtinc  to 
tnrcii  I  t  KoMn  Hi««l. 

ruril.iiil^m  in  It*  rff-^t  upon 
Muilc  aiut  lu  MceMorlei ,  and  In- 

Pmria*.  **"**^*""""""''"' 
SoDgi  aad  Bklted*  of  tba  Ctrll 
War,  aod  of  tiM  tluM  of  domwelL 

Intruduetion  to  tbo  rrljn  of 
Ctuulri  II. 
SoriK*  and  Ralladi  frr>ni  Cbutaf 

Itemaf  lu  iiuAiickr-Scatcb  Songa. 
SC 


to  di 

•n  Anne,  Georre  I . 


Son«t  tad  BiOlaS*  «f  tlw  sriffS 
of  Qaeca  Attm,  I«  asi 

(ieonre  U. 
Tn  tllUMi  »m 

dAt«. 


AppvnSlz.  eBMUHns 
tloni  to  the  IntrodoetlM^  M 
further  renuulu  upon  MM  t 
lnclud«d  Id  both  rolumaa. 

ChanictcrUtlct  u(  Natluoal] 


POBFORA,  orNioooLO,  Avfono^ 

composer  and  celebrated  teacher  of  singing,  was 
born  at  Naples  August  19,  i6b6.  Uis  father,  a 
booksdler  with  n  nunerooe  Ihiaily,  obtained  ad- 

mi.^si 'n  for  him  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  Con- 
servatocio  of  &  M.  di  Loreto^  where  he  received 
iartmetieB  fromChMtanoOreoo,  of  Venloe,  Pedre 

Gaetano  of  Perugia,  and  Francesco  Mancini,  all 
formsr  pupils  of  the  same  school.  His  first  opera 
waa  'Basilic,  re  di  Oriente.'  written  for  the  theatre 
*de'  Fiorentini.'  On  the  title-page  of  this  work 
he  styles  himself  'chapel-master  to  the  Porta* 
guese  Ambassador.*  The  opera  of  '  Berenice,* 
written  in  1 710  for  the  Capranica  theatre  ail 
Rome,  attracted  the  notice  and  elicited  the  com- 
mendation of  Handel.  It  was  followed  by  'Flavio 
Anicio  Olibrio*  (I7II) ;  by  several  masses,  mo- 
tets and  other  compositions  for  the  church  ;  by 
•Faramondo'  (1719)  and  'Eumene'  (1721),  on 
the  title-page  of  which  last  work  he  cidls  him- 
self '  V'ir/«o«o  to  the  Prince  of  HeH.se  Dannstatlt.' 
Having  been  appointed  master  of  the  Conser- 
vatorio  of  San  Onofrio,  he  wrote  for  it  an  oratorio, 
'La  Martiria  di  Santa  Eugenia,'  which  had 
much  success  on  its  first  performance  there  in 
172a.  In  1733  he  wrote  for  the  wedding  of 
Ptince  Montemik'ttn  a  cantata,  in  which  Farinelii 
sang.  He  had,  before  this  time,  established  the 
school  for  singing  whence  issued  those  wonda^ 
ful  pupils  who  have  made  their  masters  namo 
famous.  After  '  L'Imeneo*  came  '  Amareper 
regnare*  and  'Semiramide'  (aooordii^  to  yiD»> 
rosa)  ;  and  a  M.S.  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Paria 
gives  evidence  of  another  opera,  '  Adelaida,'  be- 
longing to  1733  and  perfmned  nt  Rone.  In 
1724  Ha-sse  arrived  at  Naples^  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  beoomintr  Porpora*e  punil.  After  a 
short  trial  however  he  dsMrted  this  naator  la 
favour  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  a  slight  which 
Porpora  never  fornve,  and  for  which,  in  later 
years,  he  had  ainniaeat  opportunity  of  revenging 
himself  on  H!w.«e.    [See  Hasse.] 

Porpora  s  natural  gifts  were  united  to  an 
extremely  reitieM,  ohangeable  diipoaitioa.  H« 
seems  never  to  have  remained  very  long  in  one 
places  and  the  dates  of  manj  events  in  his  life 
areunootain.  Itappeantiuitlni725  he  wtoff 
for  Vienna,  but  he  must  have  stopped  at  Wnice 
on  his  way,  as  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he 
was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  coe  of  Hhm 
four  great  singing-schools  for  girls  there,  that  of 
'La  Piet:i.'   He  hoped  to  get  a  hearing  for  some 

I  In  hli  M>t«fra|i»  Ktoeola,  ImI  on  Um  tlti*-pac«*  of  wo>ki  psb> 
bln9(sa«l  ~     -    —  - 
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of  his  mnsic  at  Vienna,  bnt  the  Empavor  ChArles 
VI.  disliked  his  florid  stjrle  and  proAua  «aploy- 
meitt  of  Toeal  onumeirt,  tad  g»ve  hto  no  en- 

oonragement  to  remnin.  He  therefore  returned 
M  far  M  Venicej  where  he  produced  his  o|>era 
*SfiM)e,*  and  was  appointed  master  to  anotber  of 
the  fecbooU  above  mentioned,  that  of  the  'In- 
curabiii.'  For  his  pupils  at  this  institution  be 
wnytetlieTocal  rantatM,  twdTe  of  which  ha  pub- 
lished  in  London  in  1^$$,  and  wUoh  are  amoBg 
his  best  oompositioiM. 

Ib  1738  no  aet  ont  ftr  Dresden,  where  the 
Slectoral  Princess,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  eager 
to  reoeive  instruction  from  the  £smous  maeatro. 
On  the  way  thither  he  revisited  Vienna,  hoping 
for  a  chance  of  effacing  the  imlavoarable  impres- 
ition  he  had  formerly  made ;  bat  the  Emperor's 
prejudice  against  him  was  so  strong,  and  carried 
»o  much  weight,  as  to  make  it  seem  probable 
that  he  would  once  more  find  nothing  to  do.  He 
found  a  friend,  however,  in  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador, who  not  only  received  him  under  his 
own  roof,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  an 
Imperial  commi.osion  to  write  an  oratorio,  ac- 
companied by  a  hint  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
trills  and  flourishes.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Emperor  came  to  hear  the  work  rehearsed,  ho 
was  charmed  at  fimlin;;  it  quite  »iiii|ilo  and 
unadorned  in  style.  Duly  at  the  end  a  little 
aorprise  was  reserved  for  him.  The  theme 
of  tho  oondudtng  fugue  commenced  by  four 
ascending  nnte«>,  with  a  trill  on  each.  The 
strange  effect  of  this  aeries  of  trills  was  increased 
aa  6Mh  part  enterc<l,  and  in  the  final  stretto 
became  farcical  outrij,'ht.  The  Emperor's  gravity 
could  not  stand  it,  he  laughed  convulsively,  but 
forgave  the  atulacioiis  composer  and  paid  him 
well  for  his  wurk.  Xhe  nanio  of  (hia  oratorio 
is  lost. 

Foi|MKa  waa  warmly  reoeiTed  at  Dresden, 

where  he  wan  specially  patronised  hy  his  pupil, 
the  Electoral  Princess,  to  whom  he  taught  not 
only  singing,  but  com|M>Hitii)n.  So  it  lia|^>ened 
that wh'  ii  H  ns-if,  with  liis  wife  Faustina, appeared 
OB  the  scene  in  1730,  he  found  his  old  master, 
who  had  never  forgiven  his  pupil's  defection,  in 
|M>fw<e-8ion  of  the  field.  A  great  rivalry  ensued, 
the  public  being  divided  between  the  two  ma(gtri, 
who  themselves  lost  no  op{>ortutiity  of  exchanging 
office"  anythinf,'  but  friLndly.  The  erratic  i'or- 
pora  however  did  not  by  any  mtanx  upend  his 
whole  time  in  the  Saxon  capital.  Ivirly  in  1729 
he  bad  produced  'Semiramitle  riconosciiita'  at 
Venice,  and  in  April  of  the  Kame  year  had 
obtained  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, there  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  opera- 
house  established  by  an  aristocratic  clique  in 
opposition  to  thai  presided  over  by  Handel. 
The  speculation  was  a  failure,  and  both  lio-jFea 
sutfered  serious  losses.  Porpora  never  was  {)opu- 
U»  in  England  as  a  oomposer,  and  even  the 
presence  of  Sent  aino  among  his  company  failed 
to  ensure  its  success,  until,  during  a  sojourn  in 
Dresden,  he  Bueoaeded  in  engaging  the  great 
FarinelH,  wlio  appfarcd  in  Ixindon  in  I734, 
with  iSeneaino  and  bi^nora  Cusxoni,  and  saved 
YOV.  m.  R.  t. 


the  house.  Porpora  got  his  Dresden  cngr\groment 
cancelled  in  order  to  remain  in  London,  but  that 
he  mutt  have  paid  aerenl  vitf  ta  to  Vendee  it  eer^ 
tain,  as  '  Annibale*  was  produced  there  by  him 
in  1731,  and  'Mitridate'  was  written  there  ia 
1 733-  It  ieemt  that  he  finally  quitted  England 
in  1  73<i,  !it  tile  cud  of  Farinelli's  third  and  last 
season  in  that  country,  and  that  he  established 
himsdf  again  at  Vemce;  for  on  the  title-page 
of  a  MS.  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris  dated 
1 744,  he  is  described  as  director  of  the  '  Ospeda- 
letto  *  tdiool  of  music  tiieare.  About  1 745  he  once 
more  went  to  VitUiai  this  time  in  the  suite  of 
the  Venetian  amhtitador,  Correr.  During  a 
sojourn  thera  of  tome  years  he  published  a  set 
of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin,  with  figured  bass, 
one  of  his  most  esteemed  compositions,  of  which 
he  says  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  that  they  are 
written  'in  the  diatonic,  cluromatio  and  enhar- 
monic styles' ;  describing  himself  at  now  chapel- 
master  to  the  King  of  Poland.  At  this  time  he 
became  aajuain ted  with  the  young  Haydn,  whom 
he  helped  with  inttruotioiL  and  advice.  [jSee  voL  i. 
p.  7046.] 

He  returned  to  Naples,  hit  native  town,  h^ 

tween  1755  and  1760.  Gazsaniga,  his  pupil,  in 
a  biographical  notice,  says  it  was  in  1759,  "-^^ 
that  in  1 760  he  succeeded  Abog  in  the  chapel- 
nukbtership  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples  and  of 
the  Conservatorio  of  Hah  Onofno.  In  the  same 
year  hit  latt  opens  '  Camilla '  was  represented, 
with  no  success,  Aftor  that  he  wrote  nothing 
but  one  or  two  pieces  for  the  Church.  Ue  had 
ontliTed  hit  reputation  as  a  composer.  His  latest 
years  were  passed  in  extreme  indigence,  a  fact 
hard  to  reconcile  with  that  of  his  holding  the 
double  appointment  named  ahof^  but  which  is 
vouched  for  by  contemporary  writers,  and  by 
Villarosa,  and  is  a  dit<grace  to  tho  memory  of 
his  pupils,  especially  Earinelli  and  Caffarelli, 
who  owed  their  fame  and  their  vast  wealth  in 
great  measure  to  hi**  instructions.  VillaroKa 
says  that  he  died  of  pleurisy  in  1767  :  Gazza- 
niga  affirms  tliat  his  death  was  the  rcHult  of  an  in- 
jury to  his  leg  in  i  766.  Both  may  be  true  :  it 
is  at  lea^t  certain  that  a  subscription  was  raised 
among  the  musicians  of  the  town  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  tho  poor  old  maeMro't  burial. 

Thirty-three  operas  of  Porpora's  are  mentioned 
by  Florimo,  but  he  probably  wrote  many  more. 
They  may  have  been  popular  with  singers  as  show- 
ing off  what  was  possible  in  the  way  of  eseentioil, 
lint  he  wMH  dcvciid  of  dramatic  fjenius  in  composi- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  more  tedious  than  to  read 
through  aa  opera  of  his,  where  one  conventional, 
florid  air  Hucceods  another,  often  with  no  change 
of  key  and  with  little  change  of  time;  here  and 
there  a  stray  chorus  of  the  moat  meagre  descrip- 
tii 'n .  When  not  writing  for  the  stage  he  achieved 
better  things.  His  cantatas  for  a  single  voice, 
twelve  of  which  were  published  in  London  in 
1735,  have  merit,  and  elevation  of  stylo,  and  the 
same  is  asserted  of  the  sonatas  published  at 
Vienna,  for  violin,  wiUi  bass.  The  'six  firee 
fugues'  for  clavichord  (first  publi.Mhcd  by  Clcinenti 
in  his  'Practical  Harmony,'  afterwards  by  AL 
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Farrenc.  in  the  first  luimber  of  the  'Tr^aor  des 
Pianistoa')  will  rep»J  aUentim  on  the  part  of 
tho  modera  ttodent.    Tliera  is  »  IktAamm  vai 

piquancy  about  them  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  hit  operas,  and  give  an  idea  of  what  the 
taleoi  wm  that  m  imprewed  hit  eontamporariee. 
Specimens  of  his  violin  music  will  be  found  in 
Choron'a  '  Principes,'  David's  '  Hohesohole,'  and 
Alwd's  *  Hattrei  daadquee' ;  and  6  Liliii  duets 
on  the  Passion,  nn  l  snme  Solfeggi,  wmflditodby 
Nava  and  published  by  Breitkopia. 

Piorpoira  waa  well  edneated,  and  confwiant 
with  Latin  and  Italian  literature ;  he  wrot*^ 
venea  with  sttoceeiy  and  spoke  with  ease  the 
FimA,  Gennaa,  uid  English  languages.  In 
his  youth  he  was  bold,  spirited,  and  gay,  full  of 
wit  and  vivacity,  but  in  age  his  disposition  and 
temper  became  eovred  by  raiafbriune.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  power  of  repartee.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  extracted  from  the  '  Dictionary 
of  UmioiaiM,*  has  been  told  of  oUier  people 
•faUM  his  time,  but  seems  to  be  true  of  hiui  :  — 
*  Pawing  one  day  through  an  abbey  in  Germany, 
the  monka  raqneated  him  to  amlit  at  tbeir  olBoe, 
in  order  to  hear  their  organist,  whose  talents 
they  greatly  extolled.  The  office  finished, 
Wdl,  what  tbink  yon  of  our  oi^niit  ?  aaid  the 
prior.  Why,  n  pliod  Pnrpora,  he  is  a  clever  man. 
And  likewise,  interrupted  the  prior,  a  good  and 
charitable  man,  and  Ub  tfanplicity  is  really  evan- 
gelicral.  Oh  !  as  fur  lii-i  simjilicilv,  rejilied  Por- 
pora,  I  perceived  that ;  for  his  left  hand  knoweth 
not  what  bit  right  band  doetb.* 

In  one  department  be  baa  earned  for  himself 
an  unique  and  lasting  frBM.  Ue  waa  the  greatest 
ainging  maater  that  vnr  lived.  No  tingera.  be- 
fore or  Kince,  have  sung  like  his  pupils.  This  is 
made  certain  by  the  universal  contemporary  testi- 
mony as  to  tbev  powers,  by  the  music  which  was 
written  for  them  and  which  they  performed,  and 
bj  tba  fhct  that  Buoh  relics  of  a  grand  pure  style  of 
iraealiMtioB  as  remain  to  us  now,  have  been  handed 
do ^vn  in  direct  succession  from  these  artists.  He 
has  left  us  no  written  account  of  his  manner  of 
teaebing,  and  such  $olfeggi  of  his  as  we  possess 
differ  only  from  those  of  his  contemporaries  by  i 
being  perhaps  more  exclusively  directed  than 
others  are  towards  the  development  of  fiexibUUy 
in  the  vocal  organ.  In  musical  interest  they 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Scarlatti  and  Leo,  and 
to  some  of  those  of  Hasse.  There  is  little  dif- 
ference between  them  and  bii  lOligSt  which  are 
for  the  most  part  only  so  many  mAffrffji.  The 
probability  is  that  he  had  no  peculiar  method  of 
his  own,  but  that  he  was  one  of  AoM  artists 
whose  grand  secret  lies  in  their  own  personality. 
To  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  voice  in  its 
every  peculiarity,  and  an  intuitive  sympathy  with 
singers,  he  must  have  united  that  innate  capacity 
of  impoitiug  his  own  will  on  others  which  is  a 
femi  m  genius.  Powerful  indeed  must  have  been 
the  influence  that  oould  keep  a  singer  (as  he  is 
said  to  have  kept  Caffarelli)  for  five  years  to  one 
sheet  of  exercises.  And  if  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  when  Caffarelli  was  dismissed  with 
the  words  '  Vou  may  go,  you  are  the  greatest 


singer  in  Europe,'  there  must  still  have  been  a 
good  deal  for  him  to  learn  which  that  sheet 
of  exercises  oould  not  teach  him,  still,  no  flMeAaa- 
iral  difficulty  then  etoo^l  between  him  and  the 
acquisition  of  these  qualities  \  the  instrument 
was  perfoot.  And  the  best  ptoo/tiA  tUs  is  that 
when  Charles  VI.  ex[iros«ed  to  FarinelU  his 
regret  that  so  consummate  a  vocalist  should  de- 
vote bimaslf  ontfarely  to  esbibitiona  of  ddll  and 
hrnvin'a,  and  FarinelU,  struck  by  thn  truth  of 
the  criticism,  resolved  to  appeal  more  to  emotion 
and  leas  to  mere  admiration,  tbe  vocal  instrmnent 
proved  ade^juate  to  the  new  demand  made  upon 
it,  and  its  poesessor '  became  the  most  pathetic,  as 
he  had  bean  tba  most  brilliant  of  rfagws.* 

Porpora  himself  aspired  to  be  remembered  by 
bis  oompoaitions  rather  than  by  the  solid  work 
whioh  baa  immortaUsed  Ua  name.  T»  be  osefol 

to  other.'^  was  a  lot  not  brilliant  onou^h  to  .'satisfy 
his  restless  ambition,  and  that  in  this  usefulneH 
lay  his  veal  genius  was  a  tmtb  be  never  ooidd 
willingly  accept. 

Lists  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  Villa> 
rosa*s  Dotiea  of  his  life,  and  in  tbooe  by  Famne 
(Tn'sor  des  Piani.-tes,  i.)  and  Fetis.  T'roliaMy 
the  most  complete  is  that  given  in  Flonmo  s 
'Cenno  ttcrioo  ralln  Sovin  dl  Kapoli,'  1869. 
pp.  376-80.  t^.A.M.1 

POIiTA,  Fbancbsco  nri.LA,  organist  and 
church  com{H>8er,  bom  in  Milan  about  1590, 
as  is  conjectured  from  his  having  poblidied  in 
1 619  a  collection  of  '  Villanelle  a  I,  a,  e  3  vod, 
ac5comtnodate  per  nualsivoglio  stroraento  '  (Rome, 
Robletti).  This  fact  seems  to  confute  F^tis  and 
Mendel,  who  jdace  his  birth  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  llis  master  was  Kipalta, 
otgamist  of  Mona,  and  he  became  organist  and 
maestro  di  capella  of  more  than  onn  church  in 
Milan,  where  he  died  in  1666.  Ue  published 
Salmi  a  capdin,  moteti^  tioeraaii,  ete. ;  and  waa 
one  of  the  first  conqKMeti  to  make  pnietical  use 
of  the  basso  contiuuo.  [F.G.] 

PORTAMENTO  (Fr.  PotU  de  voix).  A 
gradual  *  carrying  of  the  sound  or  voice  with 
extreme  smoothnea  from  one  note  to  another' 
[see  vol.  i.  p.  43,  note],  which  can  only  be  really 
executed  by  the  voioa  OT  bj  ft  boved  instmmeot. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  musical  direction 
in  vocal  music  or  in  that  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  also  appears  in  music  for  keyed  in- 
Btrunients.  In  old  music  one  of  the  Aorembks 
(Bcc  article  before  referred  to)  was  so  called, 
though  of  course  it  waa  always  a  very  poor  re- 
presentation of  the  proper  efl'ect.  [J.A.F.M.] 

PORTENSE.  The  Floeilkoidm  Pobtkvsb 
Is  a  Taat  collection  of  chmdi  mnsie  puUisbed  hf 
BoDKNSCHATZ  in  1603  and  l6ai.  He  belongt^ 
to  Schulp/orfa  near  Leipsig,  and  hence  the  name 
of  bis  collection.  For  fbaUat  of  its eonleBtt  na 
vol.  i.  p.  353.  [p.] 

PORTER,  Samuel,  bom  at  Norwich  in  1733, 
was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Greene.  In  1757  he  was 
elected  organist  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In 
1803  he  resigned  in  favour  of  llighmore  Skeata, 
oiganist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  Me  died  Dae  ii. 
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ittO^and  was  buried  in  the  cluIeterB  at  CSanter- 
Vuf,  A  Tdlame  of  his  '  Cathedral  Music,'  con- 
temn;  9  Sarrioes,  5  AaHSbgam,  •  Saaotna,  Kyri«, 
Sailrages,  and  9  chante,  with  his  portrait  on  the 
HAb,  waa  publiahed  bv  hia  aon,  Key.  William 
Jm  PoBram,  Head  Master  of  the  Gollege 
UdoI,  Worcester,  who  also  published  two  an- 
<fc— M  and  four  chiuita  of  hia  own  oompoiition,  on 
tIetitk-iMige  of  whidi  be  u  deaerfbed  aa  'of  the 
XiqgfB  School,  Canterbury.'  Porter's  Service  in 
O^wliidi  is  of  a  pleaaing  duuraoter^  ia  still  (1880) 
fiiqwBlly  perfonned.  [W.H.H.] 

FOBTEB,  Wai/txb.  eon  of  Henry  Porter. 
Has.  Bac.  Oxon.  1600,  waa  on  Jan.  5,  1616, 
tram  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  without 
pay,  *  tor  the  next  place  that  should  fall  void  by 
the  death  of  any  tenor' ;  a  contingeiMj  vhich 
bsppened  on  Jan.  27,  1717,  in  the  person  of 
Peter  Wright,  and  Porter  was  sworn  in  his 
nFebw  i.  In  163a  ha  pnbUabad ' Madri- 
pale«  and  Ayrea  of  two,  three,  fours  and  five 
Toyces,  with  the  continued  baas,  with  Toccatos, 
Safarfia  and  Rittomellee  to  them  after  the 
inmr  of  Consort  Musique.  To  be  performed 
vifli  the  Haxpeechord,  Lutes,  Theorbos,  Bases- 
Violl,  two  YioUna  or  two  Viola.*  Both  HawUns 
and  Bumey  mention  a  collection  bearing  the 
title  (rf '  Aizs  and  Madrigala  for  two,  thre^  four 
lad  Cva  Tofeaa.  with  a  thoransh  baas  for  the 

ror  Theorbo  Lute,  tin;  Italian  way,'  dated 
_^  which  may  probably  have  bean  a  second 
of  the  aama  woric.  la  1639  P<irtor  was 
»ppoia(e<l  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  West- 
nuaster  Abbey.    After  losing  both  his  places  on 
mpprcssion  of  choral  service  in  1644  he  found 
a  patnm  in  Sir  Edward  Spencer.    In  1657  he 

C'  bed  '  Mottets  of  Two  Voyces  for  Treble  or 
and  Bass  with  the  Continued  Base  or  Score. 
*•  be  performed  to  an  Ozsan,  Harnayoon,  Late, 
•Bsw-VioV 

Porter  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret'8  Church, 
Wertminster,  Nov.  30,  1659.  His  work,  'The 
PmIdui  of  George  Sandys  &et  to  Music  for  two 
Voyws  with  a  TborougU-bass  for  the  Organ,'  waa 
fdiBM  about  167a  [W.  H.H.] 

PORTMAN.  BICSABD,  a  pupil  nt  Orlando 

Gibbona,  in  1633  Bucceetltxi  Thomas  Day  as 
organist  of  Wt^tminHter  Abbey,  in  1638  he 
*as  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Boyal 

the  death  of  John  TornkinH.  A  complete 
«W»ic©  by  him,  including  a  Venite,  is  contained 
htte  Tudway  CoUoetkB  (Hail.  MS.  7337). 
•awe  his  Christian  name  in  erroneously  given 
aa  William ;  some  of  his  anthems  are  extant  in 
«>flMdcal  ebolr  booka  aa^l  ataewbeva,  and  the 

of  gome  mav  W-  found  in  Clifford's  'Divine 
J«J»8  and  Anthems,'  1663,  and  in  Harl.  MS. 
gl^  It  is  pnaumed  that  ha  waa  deprived  of 
Ml  affpemtmenta  00  tha  asppraaion  of  choral 
■■"••in  1644.  [W.U.H.] 

JOBTMANN,  JoHAWNGoTTLrBB.  Cantor,  and 
the  theoiy  of  mnaie,  bom  Deo.  4, 1 739, 
^^^W-Iichtenau  near  Koni<_'Klini(  k  in  Saxony. 
y  y>'<id  his  musical  education  at  the  Kreuz- 
IMa^  and  than  want  to  Dannatad^ 


POBTOGALLO. 
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where  he  became  first  court-singer,  and  in  1768 
Cantor,  and  Collaborator  of  the  Padagogium. 
He  died  at  Darmstadt,  Sept  38.1798.  Kaihao- 

retical  works,  which  were  not  unknown  in  EDgi> 
land,  are  full  of  thought,  and  as  a  rule  clear  and 
helpful  to  the  atndoBt  of  bannony  and  oonnter- 

point.  They  include  'Kurzer  musikalischer  Un- 
tenrioht  fUr  Anfanger,'  eto.  with  a8  plates  of 
anunplea  ei^praved  hy  Umaelf  (DamstMt,  pnb- 

lishea  by  himself,  1785;  and  ed.,  enlarged  by 
Wagner ;  Heyer,  Darmstadt,  1 7^9)  ;  '  Leichtes 
Lehrbuch  der  Harmonie,  Composition,  und  Gene- 
ralbass,'  etc.,  with  numoroua  examples  (Darm- 
stadt, 1789;  and  ed.,  Heyer,  1799);  and  'Die 
neuesten  und  wichtigbteu  Entdeckungen  in  der 
Harmonie,  Melodie,  und  Contrapunkt'  (Darm- 
stadt, 1798),  He  also  publish*'*!  the  following 
compositions  — '  Keues  Hessen-Dannfitadtisches 
Chondbach'  (Dannstadt  1786);  'Musik  auf  das 
Pfingstfest,'  in  score  (about  1793)  ;  and  a  Mag- 
nificat (1790).  As  a  contributor  to  the  'Allge- 
meine  deutscbo  ^Uiotbeic,*  he  waa  miuh 
dreaded  for  the  severity  of  his  criticigms.  Among 
his  pupils  were  G.  A.  Schneider — bom  in  Darm- 
stadt 1770,  beeama  Kapelhndster  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  bandmaster  of  theGimrd.s,  and  died  in 
Berlin,  Jan.  19, 1839 — and  Carl  W^ner,  a  hom- 
player,  Hofinulkns,  and  aflerwarda  ^pdhneiater 
at  Darmstadt,  where  he  died  in  182a.  [C.F.P.] 
PORTOGALLO.  The  sobriquet  of  a  Portu- 
guese musician  named  SiMAO,  who,  residing  in 
Italy,  was  known  as  H  Portogallo— '  the  Portu- 
guese.' He  w:tfl  bom  at  lisbon  in  176.^,  Icimed 
hinging  from  Borselli  of  the  Opera,  and  counter^ 
f>oint  from  Orao,  naitre  de  chapelle  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. At  20  years  of  age  he  followed  Borselli  to 
Madrid,  and  became  aocompanyiat  at  the  opera 
there.  The  Portngaeae  ambassador  sent  him  to 
Italyin  i787.nndhebegan his carfer  with  'L'Eroe 
Cineeo'  (Turin,  1788)  and '  La  Bachettaportentosa' 
(Qenoa,  1788).  After  oomposing  oUier  opeiaa 
and  gaining  a  reputation,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Linbon 
in  1 790^  and  waa  made  chapel-maater  to  the  king. 
Ha  returned  to  Italy  and  oomposed  opera  tmet 
opera  with  g^eat  success  at  Parma,  Rornr.  Yi  nice, 
and  Milan.  F^tis  quotes  '  Fernando  in  Mcsnico,' 
written  for  our  Mrs.  Billington  (Rome,  1797)  aa 
his  chef-d'ceuvre.  His  duties  called  him  occa- 
sionally to  Lisbon,  but  Italy  waa  the  country  of 
his  chui<^.  In  1807,  however,  the  royal  family 
were  driven  to  Bnudl  by  tha  Frenoh  invasion. 
Portogallo  accompanieil  them,  and  remained  at 
Rio  Janeiro  till  1815.  He  then  returned  to  Italy 
and  resumed  his  ponition  at  Milan  with  '  Adriano 
in  Siria.'  On  the  return  of  the  king  he  again 
went  to  Lisbon,  and  died  there  at  the  end  of  1839 
or  begfamlng  of  1830.  FMa  givaa  a  liat  of  a6  <n 
bin  operas. 

Portogallo  was  not  unknown  in  London.  Hia 
'Fernando  in  Meesioa*  waa  played  at  Mra.  Bil- 

lin^^on'n  benefit,  Mar.  31,  1803;  his  'Argenide 
e  ^erse.'  Jan.  35,  i8c6 ;  '  Semiramide,'  Dec. 
1 3,  1 806 :  'La  morte di  Mitrldato,* at  Gatalanfa 
benefit,  April  16,  1 807;  and  'Barfeni,  Regina  di 
Lidia,'  June  ^  iSi^*— His  brother  wrote  for  the 
chnidi.  IG.] 
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POSAUNE. 


POSAUNB.  The  Gemum  name  for  the  Trom- 
bone, also  ooQMioinllT  xaeA  for  <ngiiii  reedsiopa 
of  a  like  character.  [See  Tbombon  E.]  [W.H.8.] 

POSITIONS,  or  Shifts.  In  order  to  reach  the 
ditterent  parte  of  the  tiiiger board  of  the  violin, 
the  left  hand  moift  be  moTed  mhout,  or  pleoed 
in  various  '  positiom.'  The  hand  is  said  to  be 
in  the  Jir$t  posilum^  when  the  thumb  and  ist 
finger  ere  »t  the  extreme  end  of  tbe  iieek  of  the 
vicuin,  close  to  the  nut.  In  tluH,  the  frsf  position, 
on  an  instroment  which  it  tuned  in  the  usual 
way  (u  at  No.  i),  the  let  finger  prodnoes  the 
four  notes  shown  at  No.  2,  or  their  chromatic 
alterations.  The  compass'  thus  attainable  by  the 
four  fingers  in  the  first  position  extends  from  A 
to  B  (an  at  3).  The  open  gtrings  are  in- 
dependent of  the  position  of  the  left  hand.  » 

If  hy  an  upward  movement  of  the  hand  the 
tat  finger  is  pot  on  the  place  which,  in  the  first 
position,  was  occupied  by  tlie  2ud  finger,  and  the 
whole  hand  is  simihirly  advanced,  the  four  notes 
•howa  at  Kow  4  will  be  pioduoed,  and  the  hand 
(lle.1)  ((le.t)    (Na«)        (He.  4)  (No.fi) 


1 


1 


(No.  7)  iS:^'^. 


i 


is  said  to  be  in  the  second  position  ;  and  while  in 
this  position  an  additional  note  is  reached  on 
the  let  string  (see  No.  5),  en  the  oUier  hand,  the 
low  A — produced  in  the  first  position  by  the  ist 
finger  on  the  4th  string — is  lost.  The  notes  which 
were  taken  in  the  first  podtion  on  the  other  three 
strin;,'»  liy  the  1st  finger,  are  now  produced  by 
the  4th  finger  on  the  next  lower  string ;  the  and 
finger  talces  the  plaoe  of  the  3rd,  and  uie  3rd  the 
place  of  the  4th. 

The  third  position  extends  from  C  to  D  (see 
No.  6),  and  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  the  second  p  laition,  as  the  second  stood  to  tbe 
first.  And  bo  does  evsry  following  position  to 
the  one  btlow  it. 

Eleven  different  posilions  eshanst  all  capabil- 
ities of  the  violin,  and  represent  a  compass  from 
G  to  £  in  altissimo  (sec  No.  7).  Notes  beyond 
this  compass  are  almost  alwaja  reached  ti-om 
lower  position'?,  or  h.-vrinoisica  are  BuVistituted  for 
them.  But  even  the  positions  above  the  seventh 
are  but  rarely  employed. 

The  term  'half  po!<i lion'  (Ctcrm!\r\  Sattd- Lnge) 
is  used  for  a  modified  first  position,  in  which 
the  and,  3rd,  and  4th  finger  talces  the  places 
generally  taken  by  the  int.  2nd.  and  3rd  finger. 
It  facilitates  the  execution  of  pieces  in  certain 
keys.    A  patt.sage  like  this— 


posmoNa 

is  best  playsd  in  the  half-position,  with  the 
fingering  as  aoarked. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  that  the  same 
note  can  be  produced  in  different  positions, 
on  different  strings,  and  by  different  fingers. 

For  example  :  the  note  .naturally  taken 


in  the  first  position  by  the  2nd  fingST  OB  thd  lit 
string,  can  also  be  produced 

I.  Qn  1st  string  by  ist  finger  In  snd  pcrftl«n. 

a.  On  and  string  1^  4th     „     3rd  « 

M         N  21^        »        4^^  »• 

„       3nd     „      fth  M 

t.      M       i^t  6th  M 

3.  On  3rd  string  by  4th     „  7th 

M      ,1       ye^  ^th  M 

4.  On  4th  string  bj  4th  Iith*  ., 
Tlieoretically  every  single  note  lying  within 

the  compass  of  a  position  can  be  produced  in 
that  position ;  but  practically  the  ohoios  of  position 
for  the  rendering  of  a  given  phrase  or  pMnge 
is  made 

I.  On  gromids  of  ahaoluta  mechanical  ne- 

ce8.«ity.  or 
3.  of  convenience,  or 

3.  to  satisfy  the  lequivsmenta  of  good  phrasbg, 

or  of  a  fecial  musical  character. 
I.  Absolute  necessity.     Many  double  "Stops 
formed  by  notes  within  the  compass  of  tae 
first  or  any  other  position,  cannot  be  esscvtsd 

in  that  position  — 

(a)  if,  in  that  position,  both  notes  lie  on  the 

r 


same  string. 


must  be  played  in  the  Bccnnd  position  (2nd  and 
4th  finger)  or  in  the  third  position  (1st  and  3rd 
finger),  in  rfther  of  whieh  positions  each  note 
lies  on  a  sej'arate  string,  while  in  the  first  position 
they  are  both  on  one  and  the  same  string,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  sounded  simultaneously. 

(6)  I>Ottble<stops  Ibnned  by  notes  wliich  lie 
in  one  position  on  non-contiguous  strings  (1st 
and  3rd.  or  2nd  and  4th)  cannot  be  played  in 
that  position,  but  most  be  played  in  a  poaition 
whsra  the  notss  lie  en  striiigs  that  can  be  sooaded 

tofckher.  This  douUe-itop 


fore  impossible  fai  the  first  position,  where  F  lies 
on  the  ist  and  G  on  tlio  ;,rd  string.     But  it  i» 
easily  given  in  the  third  position,  where  ¥  hea 
00  Hm  and  and  O  on  the  3rd  string. 
Again,  in  a  pasn^  like  this— 

MeaaET,  VioUn  Conosrts. 


P    ^  S  XT  » 

in  order  to  soond  tbe  open  O-string  at  the  ssne 

time,  the  whole  of  the  upper  |)art  must  be  phved 
on  Uie  3rd  string,  thereby  neoessitatiag  an  asosni 
to  the  seventh  position. 
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a.  Convenience.  Many  past^ages,  especially 
tiMwe  in  which  notes  of  widely  different  rMit^e 
succeed  each  »)ther  rapidly,  would  be  impractic- 
»ble  bat  for  the  use  of  higher  positionit,  even 
tot  toe  nolM  wfaieh  might,  tliMratieallj  ipaak* 

ing,  be  taken  in  Inner  po-itioM.  • 
In  a  passage  like  thia — 


the  three  lower  notes  of  each  group  might  be 
played  in  tiia  fint  podtion,  if  by  tbetnselTes; 
but  in  oomnexion  with  tlie  two  hi^h  notos,  the 
jump  firam  the  first  to  tha  fifth  position,  which  is 
alMOIately  neeewryin  order  to  reach  them,  would 
make  a  smooth  execution  of  the  phra«f,  oven  at 
»  moderately  rapid  pace,  quite  impowibie.  If 
■tuied  at  onoe  In  the  fifth  poeitka  there  is  no 
^fficulty  at  all. 

}.  The  UitUjtU  and  characteristic  rendering  of 
many  phraaee  and  passages  requires  a  careful 
choice  of  position-!,  based  on  the  di.-jtinct  and 
oontrasting  qualities  of  sound  of  the  four  dif- 
fSBfent  etraiKt.  Where  eameneM  of  ioond  is 
required,  tl»"  change  from  one  string;  to  another 
will,  if  possible,  be  avoided ;  where  contrast  is 
wanted,  different  itringe  will  bo  naed  otva  in 

9mtn:H  \\  \n  n^  i>ne  string  COOld  givO  ill  tho  llOteS. 

A  phrase  like  tiiid — 

BXKTHOVKN. 

Kmitxer  Sonata. 


as* 


etc. 


though  lying  entirely  within  the  compass  of  the 
fint  position,  mtist,  in  order  to  Hound  as  cantabile 
A*  pofisilde,  be  played  entirely  on  the  2nd  string, 
in  the  iirat  and  thinl  or  hocond  position  alter- 
nately. In  the  first  position  a  constant  change 
from  the  1st  to  the  2n<l  etrinj,'  would  Ixs  neceRnary, 
and  the  phrase  would  thereby  sound  jerky  uud 
uneven,  uio  very  opposite  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Or  this  pemge  m  Spohr^a  Soena  Caatate 
Concerto — 


V not  played  entirely  on  the  sonorous  4th  string, 
would  ab.s.jlutely  lose  its  peculiar  cliaracter.  In 
other  instances  the  meaning  of  a  {)a.sH.Hge  is  only 
made  intelligible  by  its  being  played  in  the  proper 
position.  The  following  is  from  £aoh*a freludium 
in  E  (bars  13  and  14^ : — 

oonnoo 

*      o      0      o  0 

lat  itHng 


la  this  instance,  unlc^'a  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  ia played  on  the  and  string  in  higher  position.H, 
the  aeoessary  contnit  to  the  pedal  note  E, 
which  la  ■trangly  gltcn  by  tho  open  itring^ 


cannot  be  properly  marked.  It  will  thus  clearly 
api'ear  that  a  complete  oommaad  of  the  finger* 
board  in  all  positionR  is  one  of  the  chief  tech> 
nical  requirements  of  the  art  of  violin-playing^ 
aad  that  the  right  ohdee  of  position,  on  wldeh 
a  truly  musical,  tasteful,  and  characteristic 
rendering  of  every  composition  largely  depends, 
is  one  of  the  main  teeta  of  a  vicmidst^  artiitie 
feelinLT  and  judgment.  Studies  in  all  the  imnal 
positions  are  given  in  every  ffood  violin  school. 
The  beet  known  are  those  bi  SaaUot'e  *L*art  da 
Violon,*  but  they  have  the  defect  of  beint^  all 
written  in  C  major.  L^-^O 

posrrrvE  orgak  (ly.  Pmni/-,  oer.  Porf- 

^'i').  Originally  a  i^Uitionary  organ,  as  opposed 
to  a  portaiwt  or  nor  table  instrument  used  in 
prooearfoaa.  fBeeOBOAN,  p.  575 Hence  the 
term  'positive  'came  to  signify  a  'chamber  organ' ; 
and  later  still,  when  in  a  church  instrument  a 
separate  manual  was  set  aside  for  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  choir,  thiti  alf>o  was  called  a 
'pot^itive,'  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  it 
generally  had  much  the  same  delicate  voicing  as 
a  chamber  organ,  and  contained  about  the  «:atne 
number  and  disposition  of  stops.  By  old  English 
authors  the  term  is  ^nerally  applied  to  a  chamber 
organ ;  the  *  positive '  of  our  church  instm- 
ineiits  being  called  from  its  functions  the '  choir 
organ.'  When  placed  behind  the  player  (Ger. 
Buck  posit  iv)  it  was  often  atyled  a  '  chmr  oigaa,* 
but  it  is  difficult  to  e&y  whether  this  name 
arose  from  a  play  upon  the  terms  '  choir '  and 
'chair,'  or  from  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
origin  of  its  distinctive  title.  With  the  French 
the  'Clavier  de  poeitif  is  our  'Choir  manual.* 
Small  [lortalde  oigaBB  were  oalled  Begals.  [See 
Rkoal.]  fJ.S.] 
POSTANS,  M18S.   See  Shaw,  Mbs.  Alfrkd. 

POSTIIOIIN.  A  snmll  straight  brass  or 
copper  instrument,  varying  in  length  from  two  to 
four  feet,  of  a  bore  usually  resembling  the  conical 
bugle  mure  than  the  trumpet,  played  by  meanr 
of  a  small  and  shallow -cupped  mouthpiece. 
Originally  intended  as  a  signal  for  stage-ooachea 
carrying  mails,  it  has  to  a  limited  extent  been 
adopted  into  light  music  for  the  produotion  of 
occiu^ional  effects  by  exceptional  players. 

Its  pitch  varies  according  to  length  from  the 
four-foot  C  to  ita  two-foot  ootave,  ^e  scale  con- 
Kist!^  of  the  ordinary  open  notes,  commencing 
with  the  first  harmonic.  The  fundamental  sound 
cannot  be  obtained  with  the  mouthpiece  used. 
Five,  or  at  most  six,  sounds,  forming  a  common 
chord,  are  available,  but  no  means  exist  for 
bridging  over  the  gaps  between  them.  In  a 
four-foot  instrument  such  as  was  commonly  used 
by  mail  guards,  the  sequence  would  be  as 
follows 


(Not 

uieil.) 


i 


(Dimcuit.) 


A  post-horn  galop  was  played  on  this  instrument 
by  the  late  Ifr.  Xcsug.  Mr.  T.  Harper,  the 
euineni  trampet>p]ey«r,  htm  oompoaed  another. 
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St  F08THOBK. 

niuncd  <  Down-the-road  Galop.'  with  obbligato 
parte  for  two  poBthoms,  one  in  F  and  another 
in  A.  Beethoven  hM  footed  m  post-bom  solo. 
[See  FoBTiLLONa.]  LW.H.S.3 

POSTHUMOtrS.  A  tsmi  appBed  to  worin 

published  after  the  death  of  the  author.  It  i'h 
frequently  used  with  reference  '%o  Beethoven's 
last  five  qoartete.  though  the  term  b  in  no  way 

Stplicable  to  the  first  of  the  five  — op.  127,  in 
b — which  was  publidied  by  Schott  &.  Sons, 
on  March  36,  1826.  exactly  a  year  before  Bee 
thoven's  death.  March  26,  1827.  The  following 
table  of  the  order  of  composition,  date  of  publici- 
tbn,  and  opus^nouiber,  of  these  five  exceptional 
worin  maj  b6  qmAiL 


Bb 

Hardi  26,  lb86 

Op,  127 

A  minor 

Popt.  1827 

„  132 

lib 

Mv7, 18S7 

M  130 

Cfmbwr 

April,  iaS7 

«  1»» 

F 

Schubert  died  Nov.  19,  1828,  and  *U  works 
by  him  after  op.  68  are  PosthumouB,  excepting 
•  wintorr^*  part  1  (1-12)  ;  op.  90  ^no«.  i  and 
a);  ops.  91,  92.  93.  94,  95,  96.  97, 100.  loi,  105. 
106,  loS.  Mendelssohn's  posthumous  works  be- 
gin wilb  op.  73;  Schumann's  with  op.  136.  [G.] 

POSniiLON  DB  LONG JUHBAU.  LE.  An 

opf'r,i-comique  in  3  Jicts,  or  rather  perhapa  an 
extravaganza ;  woids  by  De  Leuven  and  Bruns- 
«iek,Biiiiieb7A.Ad«m*  PkodwMd  ftt  the  Opcm 
Oomiqae,  Oct.  13, 1836.  [G  ] 

POSTITJ.ONS.  'SjmfonieaDegroPostiUons- 
IB  Handel'^  autograph  inscriptitm  to  the  piece  of 
orchestral  moaio  which  preoedet  ^  enti^  of  the 
WiM  Men  ia*BdihMw/and  bsgiaiM  fbOows:— 


m 


It  b  written  ftr  the  strings,  with  oboes  in 

unison  ;  no  horn  ia  employed  ;  somt!  of  the  leter 
passages  resemble  those  which  can  be  plsjsd  on 
the  ordinary  poslhom ;  but  tiiere  fa  nothing  to 
say  whether  thiii  was  the  origin  of  the  indication, 
or  whether  it  reflen  to  the  haste  in  which  the 
Wfae  Men  may  be  supposed  to  h»T6  •rrived,  or 
00ntain.s  some  alliisidii  ti'jw  Itwt. 

Sebastian  Bach,  in  lus  Capriccio  describing 
the  departure  of  lifa  hrother,  has  introduced  an 
'Aria  di  Postiglimo'  and  a  'Fuga  all'  imita- 
sione  delle  oometta  di  Postigliane.'  One  of  the 
figuns  in  ths  fmnar  has  ■one  likeness  to  that 
quoted  above. 


POTTER. 

1879),  has  oooted  a  flonrisk  of  Ibe  *Bosifllan 
von  Kadibea*:— 


Beethoven,  in  a  sketch-book  of  1812,  quoted 
by  Nottebohm  (Mue.  WoohenUatl^  Apth  eg, 


But  this  is  a  mere  ordioavy  phrase,  and  may  be 

heard  fn>m  mnny  a  postilion  or  drivr-r  in  (  it-niinny 
of  less  renown  than  the  one  trum  who4*e  instru- 
ment Beethoven  is  supposed  to  have  taken  it 
flown.  (See  Tliayer,  *  l»eethoven,'  iii.  183,  with 
the  remarkn  of  Nottebohm,  as  above.)  [(J.] 

POSTLUDE,  a  piece  played  after  service,  au 
outgoing  voluntary.  The  term  is  an  adaptation 
from  the  Latin-German  '  Pa«tludiuii|.'  Henry 
Smart  has  occa.-iioually  employed  it.  [G.] 

POT-POURRI.  A  name  first  given  by  J.  B. 
Cramer  to  a  kind  of  drawing-room  composition 
consisting  of  a  Htriiif»  of  well-known  airs  fnmi 
Home  {lartieiihir  opera,  or  even  of  national  or 
otiier  fiimiliar  tunee  liaving  no  association  with 
each  other,  niese  were  connected  by  a  few 
showy  passages,  or  sometimes  by  variations  on 
the  different  themes.  The  pot-pourri  was  a  leas 
ambitious  form  of  composition  than  the  (modem) 
fiintasia.  as  there  was  little  or  no  working-out  of 
the  subjects  taken,  and  very  little  'Ihn^*  waa 
requirrd  in  its  prfKluction.  It  liad  its  own  ol.'\iW 
of  admirers,  and  was  at  one  time  a  very  popular 
form  of  oomposition.  Peters's  Catalogue  oontaina 
3S  by  V,  Feli.x,  and  64  by  OUivier,  on  all  the 
chief  operas.  Chopin,  in  a  letter,  calls  his  op.  13 
a  *Potparri*  on  Polish  aim.    The  poti^pmiiti 

has  l>cen  invaded  by  the  *tninscription,'  which 
clueely  resembles  it  in  Iwm  altiiough  taking  only 
one  subject  aa  a  nle^  instead  of  many.  *011a 
p<xlrida'  waa  anotiiernanie  ibrthe  same  sort  of 
production.  [J.A.F.M.J 

POTT.  August,  bom  November  7,  1806,  at 
Nordhelm*  Hanorer,  where  his  &ther  was  Stadt- 

nnsikus.  He  adopted  the  violin  as  his  instrument, 
and  shortly  after  tipohr's  appointment  to  be  Uof- 
CkqisllmeiBter  at  Csssel,  went  there  ae  his  pupil, 
and  there  made  his  first  ]>uMic  a]>pearanoe  in 
1824.  He  occupied  the  next  few  years  in  travel- 
ling through  Denmark  andGermany.  In  1831  be 
was  appointed  Concertmeister  to  the  Duke  of 
Oldenbuig,  and  afterwards  advanced  to  the  post 
of  GapeUmeister  at  the  same  court.  This  be 
resigned  in  and  i.s  now  C1S80)  living  at 

Gratz.  In  1838  he  visited  Enghuid,  andplayed 
Lipinskfs  oonoerto  in  B  minor  at  tlie  PUlhar* 
monic  on  May  21  with  great  npplau.-ie.  The 
oritio  of  the  *  Musical  World'  speaks  with  enthu- 
daam  of  the  extxaordinaTy  power  of  hie  tome, 
his  great  exeoition,  and  the  purity  of  bis  style. 
He  lias  published  two  Concertos,  and  various 
smaller  pieosa  to  the  violin  with  and  withont 
orohestra.  [Q.] 

POTTER,  Phtlip  Ciprtavi'  Hambt.t,  bom  in 
Loudon  in  i  Toa,  began  his  musical  education  atr, 
under  hisliatoer,ateaelierof  thepianoftrte.  He 

I  H«  derivad  UiU  oam  froin  hii  KodnoUMr.  ft  iMar  of  J.  B.  Cl{>ri«at 
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•ftMnvMdi  sliidlscl  oountorpofait  midAf  Ailwood« 

and  theory  under  Callmtt  ami  fntch,  And  on 
Woelfl's  urriTal  in  K.ngland  received  initniction 
Ihim  Inm  daring  five  yean,  fa  iSitfaaoiTCTtttW 
by  Mr.  Potter  was  commisHioncd  and  pfTfonnwl 
(M*rch  ii)  bv  the  Philbarmonic  Society,  ami 
OB  April  a9  </  tike  aMne  yetr  1m  nude  iob  flnl 
poblic  appearance  v  a  performer  at  the  Society's 
eoBoert,  »nd  pUyed  the  pianoforte  part  in  a 
Mrtei  of  hb  awn  oomporitunt,  for  pianolbrte  and 
•triiiged  instrunientM.  He  aijain  performed  >rarch 
lo,  i8i7.  Shortly  after  thui  lie  went  to  Vienna 
ADd  ■tomod  conpoiitioa  under  Ffinter,  reoeiTing 
also  friendly  advice  from  Beethoven.  Writing 
to  Bi«a  in  London,  on  March  &  2818,  the 
great  man  tays,  'Poklerliaa  yUled  nw  ■ervnl 
times :  he  eecrus  to  be  a  good  man,  and  has 
talent  for  oompoeition.'  After  viaitinf  other 
<3«mMa  towna  ne  made  »  tour  in  Italy,  and 
returned  to  London  in  iSai,  when  he  performed 
Moxart's  Concerto  in  D  at  the  Philharmonic 
(ICar.  is)*  he  was  appointed  professor 

of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Royal  Aca<leuiy  of  Muhic, 
and  on  the  resignation  oif  i>r.  Crotch  in  June 
183a  miooeeded  him  aa  FkinoipaL  Tlie  latter 
office  he  resigned  in  iSfp^  in  tnoot  of  Stem- 
dale  Bennett. 

Mr.  Ftottei^B  paliBahed  worica  extend  to  op.  39, 
and  indutlc  3  t^onatas,  9  rondos,  2  toccatas,  6  sets 
of  VBviationB,  waltzesi,  a  polonaiM^  a  huge  num- 
bar  of  imprumptas,  ftntaaiaf,  ramaiioea,  amtne- 
IMDta,  etc.,  anil  two  books  of  studies'  conipuseil 
fbr  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music — all  for  PF. 
ado.  Alio  m  'Dnet  Symphony '  in  D,  and  4  other 
daets,  besides  arrangements  of  3  of  his  symphonies 
and  an  overtare — aU  for  4  hands  ;  a  fantaaia  and 
jfogue  far  2  PFi. ;  a  trio  for  3  [)layere  on  the  PP. ; 
a  sestet  for  PF.  and  instruments  ;  a  duo  for  PF. 
and  V. ;  a  sonata  for  PF.  and  horn,  3  trios,  etc.,  etc. 
BLis  MS.  works  comprise  9  symphoniea  for  full 
ordiestra,  of  which  6  are  in  the  Philharmonic 
Library ;  4  overtures  (3  ditto) ;  3  concertos,  PF. 
and  arch,  (ditto);  a  ooooertante,  PF.  and  cello; 
a  cantata. '  Medoi-a  e  Corrado* ;  an  Ode  to  Har- 
mony ;  additional  aooompaniments  to  'Ads  and 
Galatea,'  and  many  other  pieces  of  more  or  less 
inaportance.  These  compositions,  though  well 
reosived,*  and  many  of  them  in  their  time 
much  in  vogue,  are  now  forgotten,  except  the 
aludiea. 

As  a  performer  he  ranked  high,  and  he  had 
the  honour  to  introduce  Beethoven's  Concertos 
in  C.  C  minor,  and  G,  to  the  English  publio  at 
the  Philharmonic.  As  a  conductor  he  is  most 
highly  spoken  of,  and  it  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  he  beat  time  with  his  hand  and  not  with  a 
baton.  He  died  Sept.  26,  1871.  His  fresh  and 
genial  spirit,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
welcomed  and  tried  new  music  from  whatever 
qoMtir,  win  aoi  bo  Coigottaa  bj  thoae  who  had 

>  RceentlT  \>j  Mr.  W. B.  Bo1m«t  In  'Vote*  opoa  Hotrn' 
(IWOL  The««dlwM«S|  taBiwilHrftiiSaMsmasadforslnrMMl 
turriuifeidaor-Mwt.OaMitsri  ^Aataort  aiii»Ml«r; 

■iliior,  wtc. 

>  Th»  S^mphnnte*  w«»  pIlMI  at  the  Iltilharinonte  M  followt:— 
la-.  lUr».XMe.  JM-aVt  In  A.  Jtaf  ST.'aS;  ia O  miaor,  Hajr  It. 

■•fc  Mar  m  W:  !•  O.  Msr.  o.  m     ik  m  nw  li  «• 


the  pleaaare  and  proAt  of  hb  acquaintaaoe.  One 

of  tne  last  occasions  on  which  he  waa  seen  in 
public  was  assisting  in  the  accompaniment  of 
Bnhmi/a  Boqntem,  at  Ita  firat  pevftnnaaoo  in 
Londdn,  nt>t  three  months  before  Wa  death.  He 
contributed  a  few  papers  to  periodkala— '  Keool* 
leetiooB  of  BeethovMi,'  to  ttie  Mnaieal  World, 
April  29.  1836  (reprinted  in  ^lus.  Times,  Dec.  i, 
i86x);  'Companion  to  the  Orchestra*  <x  Uinta 
on  fnatrumentation,*  Moiioal  World.  Oct.  98. 
Dec.  33,  1836,  Mar,  10,  May  la,  1837.  Mr 
Putter  edited  the  'Complete  Pianoforte  Works  of 
Moaart,*for  MeMie.  Korelloi  and  Sehamann'a 
'Album  fiiir  die  Jugend*  (op.  68)  for  Ifeasa. 
Weesel  &  Co.  in  1857. 

In  i860  a  aubaenption  waa  ndaed  and  aa 
Exhibition  founded  at  the  Rr>yal  Academy  of 
Muaio  in  honour  of  Mr.  Potter.  It  ia  eallid 
after  him,  and  entitlea  the  holder  to  one  year'a 
instruction  in  th«!  -Vcademy.  [W.H.H.] 
POUGIN,  ABTiiDB,  bom  Aug.  6,  1834,  *t 
ChateauroQX,  where  he  Is  rej^stered  as  Francois 
Auguste  Arthur  Paroisae-Pougin.  As  the  son 
of  an  itinerant  actor  he  had  few  educational 
advantages,  and  his  literary  attainments  are 
I  therefore  due  to  his  own  exertions  alone ;  hie 
knowledge  of  music  was  partly  obtained  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  passed  through 
the  violin-class  and  harmony  wiUi  Henri  Reber. 
From  the  age  of  13  he  played  the  violin  at  a 
theatre  ;  and  at  21  became  conductor  of  the 
Theatre  Beaumarchais,  which  however  he  soon 
quitted  for  Musard's  orchestra.  From  1856  to 
59  he  was  vice-conductor  and  ripltiteur  (or  con- 
ductor of  rehearsals)  at  the  Folira  Nouvelles. 
Pougin  soon  turned  his  attention  to  musical 
literature,  beginning  with  biographical  articlea 
on  French  musicians  of  the  i8th  century  in  the 
'  Kevue  et  Gazette  Musicale.*  M  usical  biography 
remains  his  favourite  study,  but  he  has  been  aa 
extensive  writer  on  many  other  subjects.  At 
an  early  period  of  his  career  he  gave  up  teach- 
ing, and  resigned  his  post  among  the  violins  at 
the  Op^ra  Comique  (i860  to  63)  in  order  the 
better  to  carry  out  his  literary  projects.  Besides 
his  frequent  contributions  to  the  'M^nestrel,' 
'La  France  musicale,'  'L'Art  mubical,'  and 
other  periodicals  specially  devoted  to  music,  he 
edited  the  musical  articles  in  the  '  Diotionnaire 
universel '  of  Larousse,  and  has  been  succes- 
sively musical  feuilletoniste  to  the  'Soir,'  the 
'  Tribune,'  *  L'Evtoement,'  and.  since  1878,  to 
the  'JomnalOffioiol'wherahoaaooaedadBiigkDO 
Gautier. 

Among  his  numerooa  works,  the  following  may 
be  specified  : — '  Meyerbeer,  notes  biogranhiques  ' 
(1864,  iimo);  •F.Hal«<vy,t<crivain'(i805,8TO); 
'W.  Vincent  Wallace,  ^tude  biographiqne  oi 
critique'  (1866, 8vo);  '  Bellini,  sa  vie,  see  oeuvres* 
(1868,  umo);  '  Albert  Grisar,  ^tude  artistiqae* 
(1870,  iamo)  ;  '  Kossini,  notes,  impressions,  ete.' 
(1871, 8vo);  'Boieldiea,8avie,etc'(i875.  lamo); 
'  Fiojiires  d'ojH'ra-comique ;  Elleviou ;  Mme.  Do- 
gazon  ;  la  tribu  de  Gavaudan'  (1875,  8vo) ;  'Ha* 
meau.  sa  vie  «ib  tee  oeuvres  '  (1876,  i6mo)  : 
'  Adolphe  Adtfn»  m  vie,  eto.'  C1876,  tamo}y-aU 
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pablisbed  in  Paris  ;  and  finally  tlie  '  Supplement 
<i  Oom|di6&ent '  to  the  '  Biographie  Universelle 
de*  Mwrfdens  *  <lf  F^tit, »  ymxk  of  gnat  «arten» 

and  industry,  and  containing  a  ma.sH  of  new 
names  and  information  (a  vols.  8vo,  Paris. 
1878-80).  [G.O.] 
POWELL,  Waltbb,  bom  at  Oxford  in  1697. 
was  on  July  i,  1 704  admitted  a  chorititer  of 
Magdalen  College.  In  I  7 1 4  he  was  appointed  a 
derk  in  the  saiue  college.  On  April  16,  1 71 8  he 
was  elected  Yeoman  Bedell  of  Divinity  and  on 
Jan.  26,  1733  Esquire  Bedell  of  the  same  faculty. 
He  was  also  a  meml>er  of  the  choirs  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  John'rf  ('uUcifo.s.  In  July  1733 
he  sang  in  the  oratorios  uiveu  by  Handel  during 
his  vUt  to  Oxford,  and  later  in  tiie  year  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Three  riioir^  at  Oloucestf-T.  He 
is  said,  but  erroneously,  to  have  been  atterwanls 
appointed  »  gentleman  of  the  Chapnl  Royal.  His 
voice  (countertenor)  and  singing  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. He  died  Nov.  6, 1 744,  and  was  buried  at 
8t  PMer>i  in  the  East,  Oxford.  [W.H.H.] 

PR.\CTIC.\L  HARMONY,  Intboddotion 
TO.  The  title  of  a  treatine,  and  cll,  r  tion  of 
pieces  by  masters  of  ditferent  schoub,  edited 
and  arranged  by  Muzio  Clementi.  in  4  rolumoH, 
oblon^'  quarto.  The  original  title  U  'dementi's 
Selection  of  Practical  Harmonv,  for  the  Organ  or 
Piano  Forte;  containing  Voliintariea,  Fugues, 
Canoim  an<l  other  Ingenious  Pieces.  P.y  the 
uiQut.  emiuent  compoeen.  To  which  is  prefixed 
an  Bpitome  of  Oonnterpoint  by  the  Editor. 
(Here  follow  5  lin.  h  from  Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  xi). 
London  printed  bv  Clemeati,  Banger,  Hyde, 
Oollard  k  Davis,  No.  26  Gheapeide.*  The  price 
of  each  volume  was  one  guinea.  VoLs.  i  an  i  2 
alone  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  fallowing 
is  ft  complete  catalogue  of  the  contents. 


▼oL  L 
VfetSttK  on  Harmony 

terpoiut  by  C 
MMbtnrT.  3  Volunt«ri««  hi  F. 
4  Fufues,  In  Of  minor,  A 
minor.  BK  mad  D  minor- 
UkTotts  lu  D  minor.  KufUs 
In  I>.  rreludi*  and  Fu^ue  lt> 
U.  I'  uini-  kikI  I'ulunalsR  In 
th.  tuiiur,  and  I'olonalM 
In  K  niiiKT  and  majur.  ftf 
lude  and  KufiM  In  0. 

A  Ht  gf  OuMM  by  a  P.  K.  BmIi. 
VliMli.Tarlni.rMra  Vwtlnl. 

and  A.  da  Vallwrano. 
CarsMno.   I>ouble  Ku^ue  In  C. 
PfrtI,  Anfimlo.   Kutru*  In  V. 
hiir  h.  ( '.  r.  K.    Caiion  In  <»■ 
Hi>'lii.  Jii^-i'li.  Minuet  a4MlTrlo 

111  K  niliiiir. 
Bach,  C.  I'.  K.  Two  mlnu«ta. 
BaodaL  Purue  In  B  mlmir. 
Vaqiora.  «  ruftiea.  in  A.  ii.  D. 

BkOariMTSiidO.  j 
AltaccMteiw.  f  Favma.  In  B 
minor,  B,  A  minor.  F,  C, 
Kh.  0.  A  minor,  and  A. 
Telemann.   t'uKliolta  In  P. 


minor.  TolmtMy  sad  Fuguo 

In  K  minor. 
Hach.    Knir«t.      VIUlsA  aaii 

Kiiitno  In  F. 
Bach,  Jul).  .Si-b.   Organ  Kantaula 

In  U.  arraocod.    8uU«  {SUt 

VtancajlaO. 

Vul.  u. 

Al  bnch  t  tbergc  r,  <  Fltcoaak  tn  O. 

It  minor.  O.  Q  ■ilMMV  Ot HKl 

U  rolnor. 
Kberlln.  4  Vuluntarleaaud  Fuguct, 

in  O  nUoor,  D,  U,  and  E 


Mottrt. 

ranged. 

Bach.  (?.  I*.  X.  Fantaxla  and 
Fugue  In  C  mln<<r.  Fantasia 
in  i'.  Vuluiitarx  and  Kukuu 
in  <'  minor.  Uritan  tk>t.ata 
In  11". 

Bach.  Jiih.  fiph.     Tarcata  and 

Fugue  tn  D  minor. 
Ilandol.  11  Fuguea,  In  O  minor, 
O  Blaw.  B  .  A  minor.  G. 
BmlnOT.  O  Minor.  F|  minor. 
P  minor.  F.  and  F  minor. 


Xberlin  J.  K.  S  Vuluntarlr-*  and  Padre  Martini.    4  tVinataa  In  F 

Kugiifl«,  InPni  n..r.Ani!!,(.r.  minor.  O  minor.  A  and  B 

K  minor,  r.  mill  1'  I  minor. 

Umstatt.    VoUintarr  and  Fugue  Scarlaitl.  .V.   Fu^uo  In  F  minor. 


In  O  minor, 
■nrpaic  Prelude  and  FiigtM  in  O. 
Fusiw  <■  n  Binor  from 
Ik*  nasal—,  amotad  by 
OUMatl. 

,  0.  P.  1.  S  Volnnurtet  and 
,h»  ASMlD 

PacM  iB  o 


Scarlatti.  II.  3Ftii(ue4  In  1> minor 
and  U  minor  (the  '  Cal'i 
Fugue '). 

Preaeobaldi.  SOanaone  In  O  Binor 


saiB 
bi  V.  Oawains  is  9 
toV. 


▼A  in. 

Bach.  W.  P.  Pttgwi  and  Caprlccio 
la  D  minor.  9  PolaoAte*  in 
P.  POfM  b>  D.   Adaclo  lu 

B  minor.  VWacn  in  l>, 
Polonaitr  In  D.  Kugui*  and 
Polonalso  In  C.  2  Ku«iir^,  In 
Cl  minor  and  III'".  2  1  nli.u- 
al«c»  In  hh  am]  (J  minor. 
Fnguo  and  t'olunalK  In 
K^.  Futfue  and  I'ulunaiv! 
In  R  aiMr.  rolonatw  In  r 
FuKoa  and  Pmlonalea  In  F 
minor.  Fugue  and  Polou. 
alv!  In  C  minor. 
Bach.  ('.  r.  E.  Fantasia  In  r 
minor.  Fugue  In  13  nilrnT 
fur  organ  [bj  1.  8.  Bach, 
wrongly  attributed  U»  f  l".  K. 
Biich),  Kiindo  In  C  minor. 
K:iiita.*lji  In  I'.  Kugur  in  C 
minor  ou  the  uamn  '  Bach.' 
AUamtoC.  Aadasitooba 
Caloaf.  VratlvtoOalDor. 
ABacrvteO.  SmsislDr. 
laP. 


Bach.  J.  V.  P.  Piigua  tn  C  minor. 
Rondo  In  C    Miniw*  In  C. 

rulonaiv  in  1^.  Honatalni' 
Bach,   ].  <  !l^i^t.ll^h  i  'liinl  « -u  ■  I 
J.  8.  lUi  h     J  Niuata*.  In  K 
and  C  lo  r 
Bach.  J.  B.    i  Jr  usucs.  In  A  minor 
•adO. 

Vol.  IV. 

Fadra  Vartlnl.  »  SonaUa-ln  B 
minor,  B  minor.  1>.  D  nilncr, 
BK  O,  0  minor,  f  and  F. 
Albn>v(it»berger.  'il  hui{u«^»-ln 
K.  y  minor.  <i,  '.  m  imr  A 
•jkI  a  moiiT;  Ill'-V  pr>t  •■.|«^ 
by  ■(  ',t<l-iizii<  or  I'r»-luil'--'« '> 
In  1).  A.  £.  K  minor.  U.  B<* 
and  0 :  (tbaaoKlili  miadca> 
bi  D  adaor.  B  mkior.  O.  A 
minor.  B  minor:  (tbe  nat 
wit  hdut  Prelude* )  In  D  aataior 
hrliiut  n-turreatt,*  te  O 
.--Alleluja,'  InC--  Allall|)a* 
— 'llaHiaMeit.' 

[J.A.F.M.] 

PBA£G£R.FzRDiNAND  Christian  Wilhelm, 
son  of  Heiurioh  Aloys  Praeger,  violinist,  com> 
poser,  and  capcllmeister,  was  bom  at  Leipzig. 
Jan.  23, 1815.  Uis  musical  gifts  develu{K.-d  them- 
aelvea  very  early;  at  nine  he  played  the  cello 
with  ahility,  but  was  diverffd  from  that  instru- 
ment to  the  piano  by  the  advice  of  Hummel.  At 
sixteen  he  estahliabed  himsnlf  as  teacher  at  the 
Hague,  meanwhile  strt'iiiioii-.ly  iii!iinttinini»  hi." 
practice  of  the  piano,  violin,  and  composition. 
In  1834  he  aetUed  in  London,  where  he  atil!  re* 
sides,  a  well-known  nnd  much  e-teemcd  tcvcher. 
But  though  living  in  London  Mr.  Praeger  htus 
not  broken  hie  oonneadlon  with  the  Oontinent:  he 
is  still  corre."poniknt  of  tlie  '  Xeuc  Zeit^chrifk  flip 
Musik,'  a  post  for  wliich  he  was  selecttnl  by  Schu- 
mann hhnaelf  in  1841.   In  Jan.  1851  he  gave 
a  recital  in  Paris  of  his  own  coinixMilions  with 
success ;  in  183a  he  plaved  at  the  Gewandliaus, 
Leip/.i<r,  and  at  Berlin,  Hamburg,  etc. ;  and  later, 
in  l^67.  a  new  PF.  trio  of  his  was  selected  by  the 
United  Gennan  Musicians,  and  performed  at  their 
festival  at  Meiningen.    He  has  always  been  an 
enthusiast  fcr  Wagner,  and  it  wia  partly  owing  to 
his  endeavours  tliat  Wagner  was  engaged  to  con- 
duct the  Philharmouic  Concerts  in  18^,5.    He  ia 
beloved  by  his  nonMroUB  pupils,  and  a  concert  of 
his  compositions  was  organi-seil  liy  them  in  his 
honour,  on  July  10,  1879,     London.    An  over- 
ture from  his  pen  entitled  'Abellino*  was  played 
at  the  New  Philharmunic  Conctrts  of  May  24, 
1854,  and  July  4,  1855  (under  Lindpaintuer  and 
Beruos) ;  and  a  Symphonio  Prdnde  to  Maafired 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  A|>ril  17,  iSs'o.    A  selec- 
tion of  his  best  pieces  is  publiahed  in  2  vola. 
under  the  tftU  of  the  *Pta^  Albom '  (Knhnt. 
Lelpilff).  [GO 

PRiENEErnNnB.  TheLatbisedibnnof  the 

name  of  the  great  Italian  ci)mpo.ser,  derived  from 
the  town  of  Pr»neste,  one  of  the  most  ancieut 
citiea  of  Italy,  and  now  called  Paleiteina. 

'Johannes  Petrus  Aloisius  Pneiu^tinus '  answers 
to  the  Italian  'Giovanni  Pier  Luigi  da  PideH- 
trina.'  [G.] 

PRiETORIUS,  or  PBATORIUS.  The 
•aninwd  iunaine  of  more  than  one  iaanj  ef 
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dMngafahad  G«nmui  Mtufejam,  wh<m  trae 

patrm)3^ic  was  Scluiltz.* 

Of  the  numerouB  CkjmpoMm  whose  works  arc 
poblubed  tmder  this  aame,  the  meet  celebrated 
WM  Michael  Pr.ftoiuu.s,  a  I  nmed  and  in  lus- 
triuus  writer,  of  whose  personal  history  very  litUo 
ii  known,  bcrfond  tihe  beta,  thnt  he  wm  born  at 
Creut/J>trLr  in  Thuringia,  on  Feb.  15,  1571 ;  that 
he  U^&n  bis  artutic  career,  in  the  character  of 
KapeUmeiiter.  ni  Limebiitg:  that  he  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  tho  Duke  of  Pninswick, 
first  as  Organist,  and  then  as  Kapeiluieister  and 
Seeretary:  was  applied  Prior  or  the  MonaetMy 
of  Ringelheim,  near  Gozlar,  withor.t  necessity  of 
rssideooe ;  and  died  at  Woifeubiittel,  on  his  hftleth 
birdiday.  Fab.  15.  i6ai. 

The  C>m|)o?<it;on.-t  of  Michael  Pnutorius  are 
vei^  voluminous.  He  hiioself  has  left  us,  at  the 
end  of  his  '83rntagnia  MtMSeum,*  a  oatalogoe,  tho 
!ii  .-it  iiiijiortant  itt-nia  of  which  are,  15  volumes 
of  '  rulyhynmia,'  adapted  partly  to  JUitin,  and 
partly  to  6erman  words ;  16  ▼ofnniee  of  'If  nsa 
Sioni»,'  of  which  th»i  first  five  are  in  Latin,  and 
the  remainder  in  Gennan;  0  volumes  of  a  stecular 
worir,  eallad  *Mnsa  Aoni*,' of  wUeh  (ho  wreral 
books  are  entitleil  'Terpsichore'  (a  volt.)^  'Cal- 
liope' (2 Tols.),  'ThaUa'  (3  vols.), 'firato*  (l  vol.}, 
'  IKuia  Tsntonlea  *  ( i  yoL),  and '  R^jensbmgisoho 
Edio'  (i  vol )  ;  and  a  long  li.it  of  other  works, 
'partly  pduted,  andjpartiv,  through  God  s  tntrcy, 
tobepfinted.*  The ftnt  of  tbeee  Is  the  'Syntagma 
Miiiieuin'  (Musiml  Treatise)  itself— a  book  the 
excessive  rarity  and  great  historical  value  of 
wfcieh  entitle  it  to  a  epaelal  notioo. 

The  full  title  of  thi^  remarkablo  WoA  is, 
'Syntagma  Musicum;  ex  veterumetreoeotioirum 
EMesiastfoornm  aotorom  leetione,  PoIyUatoram 

coosigDatione,  Variarum  linguarum  notatione, 
Hodwni  seouli  usurpation^  ipsius  denique 
Moiiiae  artia  ofaoerTatUNw;  in  Gantoram,  Or> 

Ijanijttarum,  Organopoeorum,  ceterorumque  Mu- 
sicam  soiontiani  aouuitium  &  tractantium  grattam 
eoUeetaB ;  et  Seeondam  generalem  Indicem  toti 
Open  pnefixum,  In  Quatuor  Tomos  distributuni, 
^  Michaele  Prsetorio  Creutzbergensi,  Ceonobii 
Ringelheimensie  Priori,  &  in  aula  fininsvicensi 
Chori  Musici  Magistro.  [V Vitteber-^'^u  {nic).  Anno 
1615.]'  Notwithstanding  this  dL.ti  net  mention 
of  firar  volumes,  it  is  moradly  certain  that  no  more 
than  three  were  ever  printed,  and  that  the  much 
OOVeted  oupy  of  the  fourth,  noticed  in  Forki  I's 
Mtalogoe,  was  nothing  more  than  the  Beparato 
cahier  of  plates  attached  to  the  »econd. 

Tom.  I.  (Wittenberg,  161 5),  written  chiefly  in 
Ia^,  but  with  frefpient  interpolations  in  (Jer- 
iiAii,  i«  arranged  in  two  principal  Parts,  each  sub- 
divided into  innumerable  minor  sections.  Part  I. 
Is  entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Music  ;  and  its  four  sections  treat, 
re^ctively,  (i)  of  Choral  Music  and  Psalmody, 
as  practised  in  the  Jewi^i,  ^Egyptian,  Asiatic,^ 
Greek,  and  Latin  Churches;  (3)  of  the  Music  of 
the  Mass;  (3)  of  the  Muiio  of  the  Aatiikboiii^ 
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Pkakn%  Tonet^  EesponBoria,^^iau»  «hI  Can- 
ticles, Bung  at  ^latins  and  Vespers,  and  the 
Greater  and  Le^r  Litaniea  ;  and  (4),  of  Instru- 
mental Music,  as  used  in  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  Churches,  including  a  detailed  d^wrip- 
tion  of  all  the  Musical  Instruments  mentioned 
either  in  the  Old.  or  the  New  Testament.  Part  II. 
treats  of  the  Sjecular  Music  of  the  AiiticutH.  in- 
cluding, (i)  Dissertations  on  the  Invention  and 
Inventors  of  the  Art  ot  Mosic  its  most  eminent 
Teachers,  its  Modcn,  and  Melodies,  its  connection 
with  Dancing  and  the  Theatre,  its  use  at  funeral 
Ceremoniet,  and  many  other  kindnd  a*tten; 
and  (3).  Descriptions  of  all  the  Instromenta  and 
in  antient  Specular  Music,  on  tlw  form*  and  peon- 
liaritiee  of  aome  of  wUoh  much  Ught  ii  thrown  hj 
copious  quotatiiioe  fron  the  wo»e  of  Olamifiil 
Authors. 

Tov.  n.,  printed  at  Wolfenhattel  in  151 8,' 

and  written  wholly  in  German,  is  called  Organo> 
naphia»  and  divided  into  five  principal  sections. 
Part  I.  treats  of  the  nomeodature  and  olasrifioa- 

tion  of  all  the  Musical  Instruments  in  use  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lyth  oentury — that  critical 
peri«>d  ia  the  Histovy  of  Instnnnental  Mario 
which  witnoKsed  tho  first  development  of  the 
Operatic  Orchestra,  and  oonoemiog  which  we  are 
here  fiimfihed  witih  ma«di  faivaloaMo  informatfoD. 
Part  II.  contains  descriptions*  of  tli  '  form,  corn- 
pas«,  quality  of  tone,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
all  theee  Instmmente,  terioHm ;  Inolnding,  among 
Wind  Instrutnentfl,  Tromlwnes  of  four  different 
sixes,  the  various  kinds  of  Trumpet  Horns  (Jiiger 
Trommetlai),  Flutes,  both  of  the  old  and  tho 
transrene  fonua.  Comets,  Hautboys,  both  Treble 
and  Bass  (here  called  Pominem,  Bombardoni, 
and  Sohalmeven),  Bassoons  and  Doloians,  DonUe 
Bassoons  and  Sordoni,  Doppioni,  Racketten,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  Krumhorn  (or  Litaus), 
Coma-mose,  BMsanello.  Schreyerpf ei  tfc ,  and  Sack- 
pfeiffe,  or  Bagpipes.  These  are  followed  by  the 
Stringed  Imtruments,  divided  into  two  classes — 
Viole  da  Gamba,  or  Viols  played  between  the 
knees,  and  Viole  da  BnoOh  played  upon  the  arm. 
In  the  former  class  are  comprised  several  different 
kinds  of  the  ordinary  Viol  da  Gamba,  the  Viol* 
bastarda,  and  the  Violone.  or  Diuible  Bass:  in  the 
latter,  the  ordinary  Viola  da  Braccio,  the  VioUno 
da  Bra^-cio,  the  Violetta  picciola,  and  tho  Tenor 
Viola  da  Braccio.  The  Lyret,  Lntes,  Theorbas 
(Ki'r).  Man  Inlins,  Guitars,  Harps,  and  other  In- 
struments in  which  the  strings  are  plucked  by  the 
fingers  or  by  a  Plectrum,  are  classed  by  them- 
Helves ;  as  are  the  Keyed  Instruments,  including 
the  Harpsichord  (Clavicymbalum).  Spinet  (Vir- 
ginall),Clavicytlierium,  Claviorgauum,  Arpichor- 
dum,  the  '  Niirmbergisch  Gei^'enwerck,'  and 
Organs  of  all  kinds,  beginning  with  tho  antient 
R^all,  and  Positieff.  Part  III.,  carrying  on  the 
Bubjrct  with  which  the  f'^niK-r  (livi-<i<iii  cnrled, 
treats  of  antient  Organs,  in  detail,  j^iviug  much 
valuable  infon nation  concerning  their  form  and 
construction.  Part  IV.  frivoH  a  minute deecripUoQ 
of  modem  Organs — i.  e.  Organs  which  wore  oon- 

ridered  modem  a6e  yean  i^o-^th  defeaib  of 
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their  construction,  the  form  of  their  PipM,  the 
number  and  quality  of  their  Stops,  or  Regiatezs* 
Mid  other  equally  interaetiug  and  iniportent 
matters  relating  to  them.  Part  V.  treats  of  certain 
individual  Organs,  celebrated  either  for  their  iiM 
or  the  excellence  of  their  tone,  with  epedat  ao- 
counts  of  more  than  30  InstrutnentH,  including 
thoHc  in  the  Nioolaikirche  and  I'homaskirche  at 
Leipzig,  the  CaUiedxale  of  Ulm,  Ltibeck,  Magde- 
burg,  and  BnuMwielE,  «iid  naaj  other  weU^o 
Churches. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaftrerate  the  interest 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  whm  is  rendered  still 
more  valuable  by  an  Appendix,  printed  at  Wdfen- 
bilttel  in  1620,  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  Tom.  II.  and  III.,  under  the  title  of 'Theatrum 
Instrumentornm,  seu  Sciagraphia,  Micbaelis 
Praetorii,  C  This  cunsists  of  43  well-executod 
plates,  exhil)iting  woodcuts  of  all  the  more  im- 
portant instrumeDte  previously  described  in  the 
text,  drawn  with  sufficient  clearness  of  detail  to 
give  a  fair  idea  of  many  forniH  now  so  far  obso- 
lete that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  real 
specimen  in  anything  like  working  onler.  Among 
theee,  there  are  few  more  curious  than  the  en- 
graving of  the  •  Nilrmbertjiscb  Gt'iq'cnwerck,'  in 
which  the  clumsiness  of  the  Treadle  ^mentioned 
under  PiAHo-VioLnr,  tvL  iL  pp^  745>746),  is 
brought  into  very  strong-  relief. 

Tom.  III.,  also  printed  at  Wolfenbllttel,  in  l6i8, 
is  arranged  in  three  main  sections.  Part  I.  treats 
of  all  the  ditrt  ri'iit  kimls  (if  Scrciilar  Composition 
practised  during  the  first  half  of  the  1 7th  century, 
in  Italy,  IVance,  England,  and  Germany;  with 
separate  !\'  <  '>?nits  of  the  Concci^t^i,  Motet,  F.nix- 
bourdon.  Madrigal,  Stanza,  Sestina,  Sonnet,  Dia- 
logue, Canzone,  Canzonetta,  Aria,  Hessanza, 
Qtiridliliet.  Giustiniano,  Serenata,  Ballo  or 
BaJletlo,  Vinetto,  Giardiniero,  Villanella,  Pr^ 
lude,  Phantasie,  Capriccio,  Fuga,  Riceroare, 
Syuiphonia,  Sonata,  Intra<la,  T<jcc;i.t:i,  P.'idnvana, 
Paasiimezzo,  Gailiarda,  Branslo,  Courante,  Volla, 
Allemanda,  and  Mascherada,  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  each  of  which  are  described  with 
a  clearness  which  throws  much  light  on  cer- 
tain  forms  now  practically  forgotten.  Part  II. 
deals  with  the  technical  mysteries  nf  Sol'nitiation, 
Notation,  Ligatures,  rroportions,  iSharps,  Flats, 
Naturals,  Modes  or  Tones,  Signs  of  all  kinds, 
Tactus  or  T?hythm,  TranupDsition,  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Voices,  the  Management  of  Double, 
Triple,  and  Quadruple  Ch<^  and  otiier  like 
matters.  Part  III.  is  devoted  to  the  explanation 
of  Italian  technical  terms,  the  arrangement  of  a 
complete  OappeHa^  either  Voeal,  or  liiBtmmetttal, 
the  Rules  of  Gencral-BiUH  (Tliorough-Bass),  and 
the  management  of  a  Concert  for  Voices  and 
laatnnneiita  of  all  Unds;  the  whole  oondnding 
with  a  detailed  list  of  the  author's  own  Com- 
positions, both  Sacred  and  Saccular ;  and  a  com- 
pendium of  rales  for  the  training  of  Boys'  Voices, 
after  the  Italian  Method. 

Tom.  IV.,  had  it  been  completed,  was  to  have 
treated  of  Ooanterpomt. 

The  chief  value  of  the 'Syntagma  Musicum' 
lies  in  the  insight  it  gives  as  into  the  technical 


history  of  a  period  lying  midway  between  the 
triumphs  of  the  Poiyphonio  School  and  the  full 
deTelopment  of  Modem  Mnaio— an  epoch  letta 
rich  in  such  recordii  than  either  that  which  pre* 
ceded,  or  that  which  followed  it.  It  has  now 
beeome  exceedingly  scarce.  There  is  no  copy^  in 
the  British  Museum,  nor,  eo  ftr  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  in  any  other  Library  in  London  ; 
but  one  is  preserved  in  the  Euing  Library  in 
Anderson's  University,  Glasgow.  For  the  use  of 
the  remarkably  fine  examplar  which  served  as 
the  basis  of  our  description,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  who  placed  it 
unreservedly  at  our  disposaL  One  of  the  volumes 
contains  the  autograph  of  a  Bach,  and  another 
of  Telemann,  Not  leas  scarce  and  costly  are 
the  Author's  Compositions.  There  is  rather  an 
extensive  collection  of  separate  volumes  in  the 
British  Museum ;  but,  of  Part  IX.  of  the  '  Moas 
Sionie,'  embracing  several  of  the  last  volumes, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  copy  is  anywhere  to 
be  found. 

Of  the  other  Composers,  who  have  written 
under  the  name  of  I'nctorius,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  was  OoOKscALCUS  Pbjctoriub  (or 
ScHCLZ>,  bom  at  Salzburg,  in  1528,  and  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Philo.stiphy  at  Wittenberg.  Ue 
published,  at  Magdeburg,  in  1556,  a  Tolome 
entitled  '  Mclofli;e  SL-li'ihu^ticp,'  in  the  prepara« 
tion  of  whicli  he  wan  aA»i»tcd  by  Martin  AgrioolA. 
He  died  July  8,  1573. 

The  famous  Organist.  HiEROlTTMns  PR.rTOBrcra 
(Jerom  Sohulz),  was  born,  in  1 560.  at  iiambuxg, 
where,  after  attaining  an  extraordinary  repute 
tion,  he  died,  in  1629.  Aiiioiit;  his  numenmg 
Compositions,  the  best-known  is  a  Christmas 
Carol  for  8  voices,  'Sill  Klndelein  lo  kabeUeh.* 
Harnhnrg,  1613*. 

Jacob  PRiETORius  (or  ScnuLz),  the  son  of 
Jerom,  whose  talent  as  an  Organist  he  ridhlj 
inlierited,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  in  the  year 
1600;  attained  a  great  reputation  in  his  native 
city;  and  died  there  in  1651.  He  is  best  known 
by  a  *  Choralbuch,'  which,  in  cnnjunctitm  with 
Uieron.  Prtetorius,  Joachim  Becker,  and  David 
Scheidemaon,  he  published  at  Hamburg  in  1604. 

B.\BTH0L0M.EC8  pRj?roiiiu8  is  known  as  the 
Composer  of  'Newe  liebliche  Paduanen,  und 
GaUiardeii.  mit  5  Stimmen.'  Beiliii.  161 7. 

JoHAKN  PRJtTOBIL'8,  a  man  no  less  remnrkable 
for  the  depth  of  his  learning  than  for  his  great 
murifwl  talent,  was  bom  at  Qaedlinburg,  in 
1634;  and,  after  holdini,'  several  important  ap- 
pointments at  Jena,  Gotha,  and  Halle,  produced 
an  Oratorio  oalled  *  David'  in  the  iaafr-named 
city,  in  r 68 1,  and  died  there  in  1705.  [WJ3.R.] 

PRATT,  John,  son  of  .Jonas  Pratt,  music- 
seUer  and  teacher,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in 
1772.  In  1780  he  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
King's  College.  After  quitting  the  choir  he 
became  a  pupil  of,  and  deputy  for.  Dr.  Randall, 
the  eoUege  organist,  and  cm  Mi  death  in  March 
1 799  was  api>ointed  his  successor.  In  Septeml«er 
following  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Uui- 

1  Rxeep»«rtlMC«hlcraf  n«t«i. 
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renitjr,  aqd  ini  8 1 3  organist  of  St.  Peter  'a  CoIImto. 
He  composed  several  services  and  anthflmi.  He 
pablLahed  'A  Collection  of  Anthems,  selected 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Clari, 
Ij«o  and  Garissimi*  (an  adaptatton  to  English 
words  of  detaclml  innvemcnta  from  the  masses, 
etc.  of  those  oompusera),  and  a  selection  of  psalm 
and  hymn  tones  antlded  'Fialinodia  Omta- 
brigienais.'  He  died  March  %  1855*  poesegsed  of 
a  ^ood  local  reputation.  [W.H.H.] 

PRATTEN,  KoBBBT  Sidnbt,  •  very  distin- 
^uisbcd  English  flute*player,  bom  Jan.  33,  1824, 
&i  Bristol,  where  his  father  was  a  professor  of 
music,  liie  boy  was  considered  a  prodigy  on 
the  flntsi,  and  in  his  I3th  year  was  much  in 
request  at  the  Conccrta  at  Bath  and  Bristol, 
from  thence  he  migrated  to  Dublin,  where  he 
played  first  flute  at  the  Theatre  Royal  and 
musical  Bocietiea.  In  1846  he  came  to  London, 
and  was  soon  engaged  as  tirst  flute  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  and  Phil- 
harmonic Societies,  the  MuHical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Alfred  Mellon's  Concerts,  etc.  Tlirough 
the  kindnew  of  tba  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Flatten  passed  some  time  in  Geniiany  in  the 
study  of  theory  and  composition,  ami  became 
a  clev«r  writer  for  his  instrument.  His  Con- 
certs tiick  and  Fantasia  on  Marie  Stuart  are 
among  the  bout  of  his  productions.  He  died  at 
Ramsgate,  Feb.  10,  1868,  bsloved  by  a  large 
circle.  Mr.  Pratten  had  a  very  powerful  tone 
and  remarkable  power  of  execution.  His  ear 
was  extraordinarily  sensitive,  and  in  consequence 
his  intonation  and  the  gradation  of  his  ntiancrs 
were  p^ect,  though  his  taste  was  perhaps  a  trifle 
too  flmid.  His  widow  is  a  well-known  professor 
of  the  guitar. — His  brother,  Frederick  Sidney 
Pratten  was  an  eminent  contrabasids^  engaged 
in  the  same  oroMna  ts  himnlf.  He  diod  In 
London,  Mar.  3,  1873.  [G.] 

PREAMBULUM.   See  Pbeludb. 

PRi:  AUXCL£RCS,L£.  An  opdra  oomique 
in  3  aols ;  wofds  by  Flamfd,  rausle  by  H^d. 

Pr.uluffil  at  the  Op<?ra  Comique,  Dec.  15,  1832, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  composer's  death,  Jan.  19, 
1833.  The  looolh  representation,  Oct.  10, 1871. 
Given  in  lymdon  (in  French)  at  the  Princoss's, 
May  a,  1849,  and  in  Italian  (same  title)  at  Covent 
Oaraen,  June  a6,  1880.  [G.] 

PRECENTOR  (Greek,  Protoptalie$  and  Ca- 
ntmarcha  ;  French,  Grand  Chantrt ;  Spanish, 
Chantrc,  CaptU  schoUu  or  Capitcol  j  German,  i'ri- 
miWer ;  at  Cologne,  CAoTYpiaooptis).  Thedbraotor 
of  the  choir  in  a  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  monastic 
church.  In  the  English  cathedrals  of  the  old 
foundation,  as  well  as  in  the  cathedrals  of  Fhmoe, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  the  Precentor  was  always  a 
dignitary,  and  ranked  next  to  the  Dean,  although 
in  a  few  instances  the  Archdeacons  preceded  him. 
At  Exeter  the  Precentor  installed  the  Canons  ; 
at  York  he  installed  the  Dean  and  other  dig- 
nitaries ;  and  at  Ltehfield  even  the  Bishop  re- 
ceived visible  posseasdon  of  his  office  from  his 
hands.  At  Paris  the  Precentor  of  Notre  Dame  , 
divided  with  the  GluMBodkr  the  mpsrvinon  | 


of  the  schools  and  teachers  in  the  dty,  and  of  the 
lespondsnts  In  the  aniversity.  Ttw  dignity  of 
Precentor  was  established  at  Exeter,  Salisbury, 
York,  and  Lincoln  in  the  iith  century;  at 
Rouen,  Amiens,  Ohiehester,  Wdli,  lidiUflM,  and 
Hereford  in  the  1 3th  century  ;  and  at  St.  David's 
and  St.  Paul's  (London)  in  the  13th  centoiy.  In 
eaUiednkli  of  the  new  feandatikm  (with  the  eieep* 

tion  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin)  the  Prectntor  ia  a 
minor  canon  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
andienuyvaUealilieirpleasiire.  The  duties  01  the 
Precentor  were  to  condiu't  the  musical  portion  of 
the  service!,  to  superintend  the  choir  generally,  to 
distrnrateoopesMidregnlateprooeesions;  onnnn- 
days  and  great  festivals  to  begin  the  hymns, 
responses,  etc.,  and  at  Mass  to  give  the  note  to 
the  Bishop  and  Dean,  as  theSuooaitoir  did  to  the 
canons  and  clerks.  In  nvna-steries  the  Precentor 
had  similar  duties,  and  was  in  addition  generally 
cluef  librarian  and  registrar,  as  well  as  snper* 
intendent  of  much  of  the  eccleHiastical  dincipline 
of  the  establishment.  In  some  French  cathedrals 
he  caniss  a  rflver  or  white  staff,  as  the  badge  of 
his  dignity.  In  the  Anglican  Cluirch  hifl  duties 
are  to  superintend  the  musical  portions  of  the 
service,  and  he  has  the  genenJ  management  of 
the  choir.  His  stall  in  tfaeoathodral  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  Dean.  (Waloott, '  Sacred  Archse- 
ology';  Hook,'OhiildlDietionary.')  [W.B.S.] 

PRECIOSA.  A  play  in  4  acts  by  P.  A.  Wolff, 
with  overtiire  and  music  by  Wt  b<>r  ;  music  com- 
pleted July  15,  1820.  Prtxluced  in  BerUn,  Miir. 
14,  1821,  at  the  Royal  Opera-house.  In  Paris, 
in  1825,  at  the  Od^on,  adapted  and  arranged  by 
Sauvage  and  Cremont;  and  April  16,  185B,  at 
Thtttre  Lyrique,  reduced  to  one  act  by  Nuitter 
and  Beaumont.  In  Lond(WW ip  Boglish, at CoVMlt 
Garden,  April  38,  1835. 

In  the  aut(^^ph  of  the  overtofe  flie  Haidi 
is  stated  to  be  from  a  real  gtpqr  melody.  [G.] 

PKEDII'.RI,  Ldo-Antonio,  born  at  Bologna, 
Sept.  13,  1688,  became  maestro  di  capella  of  the 
oa&edval,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Fux 
was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Oiarlt.-i  VI.  vice- 
Capelimeister  of  the  oourt-chapil  at  Vienna  in 
Feb.  1 739.  He  was  promoted  to  the  chief  Capdl' 
im  istership  in  1746.  but  rlisrniHseil  in  1 7.11  with 
title  and  full  salary,  apparently  in  favour  of 
Reutter.  He  retomed  to  Bologna,  and  died  there 
in  1769,  Amont,'  the  MSS.  of  tlie  Gesellscliaft 
der  Musikfreuude  at  Vienna  are  many  scores  of 
his  operas,  oratorios,  feste  di  camera,  serenatas, 
etc.,  which  pleased  in  their  day,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  produced  at  court.  [C. P.P.] 

PREGHIERA,  a  prayer.  A  name  which 
some  modem  writers  for  the  pianoforte  (Rabin- 
stein  among  them)  have  chosen  to  prefix  to 
drawing-room  pieces,  coniiisting,  a-s  a  rule,  of  a 
well-draned  melody,  a<lorned  with  more  or  less 
showy  passages.  The  form  of  piece  is.  as  its 
name  implies,  supposed  to  be  solemn  in  character, 
but  the  display  which  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  ia  seldom  separate  from  it  quite  destroys 
any  devotional  feeling  which  may  have  given  rise 
I  to  the  piece  and  to  ito  name.  [J.A.F.1L] 
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FKEINDL.  Joseph,  born  1758  at  Marbacb 
on  the  Danube,  a  pupil  of  Albreditdivger  in 
Vienna,  became  in  1790  rhoinnastor  of  the 
Peterakirche,  and  in  1800  Capellaieiiiter  of  St. 
Sleplimi*!,  in  whieh  ptwt  lie  died  Oel.  96,  1833. 
He  was  a  solid  and  correct  composer,  a  8kille<l 
pianist  and  oiganist,  and  a  valued  teacher  of 
ringing.  His  comporitioiiB  inelude  xaaaacB,  a 
requiem,  bniaUer  chtirch  pieoe%  And  pianoforte 
and  oigan-muaic,  partly  publiriked  iu  Vienna. 
He  ftbo  printed  a  *0enng1e1ire '  (ntA  ed.  Stei- 
ner\  and  'Melodien  aller  deutschen  Kin-licn- 
lieder  wolche  in  St.  Stephansdom  in  Wien 
getiuugen  werden/  with  cadences,  Byniphonies, 
and  preludes,  for  organ  or  pianoforte  (Diabelli, 
3rd  ed.  revised  and  enlarged  by  Sechter).  Sey- 
fried  edittjd  hi»  postbunious  work  '  Wiener  Ton* 
•dhule^*  %  method  of  instruction  in  harmony, 
counterpoint,  and  fitfOO  ^HasUi^er,  1827;  2nd 
ed.  [C.F.P.] 

PiiELLEUR,  Peter,  was  of  French  extrac- 
tion aad  in  early  life  a  writing  master.  About 

1738  he  was  electeii  organist  of  St.  Alban,  Wood 
Street,  and  shortly  afterwards  engaged  to  play 
the  harpriohord  at  Goodmaa*s  Fields  Theatre, 
which  he  oontinuod  to  do  until  the  suppression  of 
the  theatre  under  the  Laceu^dng  Act  iu  1 737,  com- 
posing also  the  daaoes  and  ooeadonal  miule.  In 
I  730  he  published  '  The  Modern  Musick  Master, 
or,  the  Untveraal  Musician,'  containing  an  intro- 
duction to  singing,  instniotions  for  ^ying  the 
flute,  Gennun  Hutc,  hautboy,  violin,  and  harpsi* 
chord,  with  a  brief  History  of  Music,  and  a 
Musical  Dictionary.  Ih  1735  he  was  elected 
the  first  organist  of  Christ  Church,  SpitalfieWs. 
After  the  closin;^-  of  (i()(Hlrnan'8  Fielda  Tficatre 
he  was  engaged  at  a  uewly  opened  place  of 
entertainment  in  Lenian  Street  dose  bj*  ealled 
the  Nlw  Wells,  for  which  he  composed  some 
songH,  and  an  interlude  entitled  'Baucis  and 
Philemoo,'  oontaining  a  good  overture  and  some 
pleasini,'  mw^!*  riixl  duets,  the  score  of  which  he 

n'  liahed.  Fifteen  hymn  tunes  by  him  were 
aded  in  a  ooUeotion  of  twentj-foor  poMiriied 
hf  one  Moze,  an  or^Mnist,  in  175S,  under  the 
tule  of  'Divine  Melody,'  ia  which  he  is  spoken 
of  aa  if  than  doad.  [W.H.U.] 

PRELUDE  <Fr.  PrOmU;  It.  Prdndhx  Lat. 

Preludiiim;  Cer.  Voritpirl).  A  preliminary  move- 
ment, ostensibly  an  introduction  to  the  main  body 
of  a  work,  bnt  frequently  of  intrinrie  and  Indepen- 
dent value  and  irnportatice.  'See  TNTurinrcTioy, 
OvxBTURB.]  The  term  is  rarely  used  in  connec- 
tion with  oratorio,  cantata,  or  opera,  either  as  a 
syn  .nym  for  overture  or  as  a  title  for  the  in- 
strumental introduction  taking  the  place  of  an 
overton  in  regular  form.  W.i^rner,  however, 
employs  the  word  Vortijiid  in  the  majority  of 
his  muKic  dramas,  notably  in  '  Loln  n^'rin '  and 
•  Die  Meistersinger.'  In  each  of  thLHc  several 
Instances  the  movement  so  denominated  is  not 
only  of  extreme  significance,  but  is  capable,  like 
an  overture,  of  being  performed  apart  from  the 
opera.  In  'Tristan  und  Isolde'  he'  prefers 
MimUiUmg  (Introdootioii),  but  in  tho  four  asetioaa 


of  *  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen '  we  have  VorMpici 
and  the  terms  in  an  operatic  sense  m*y  be  oon 
aidered  practically  interchange.iMe. 

The  Prelude  was  for  a  long  period  a  chariM: 
teriatio  portion  of  the  Sonata  or  Saite.  Few 
example,  C<'n  lli  in  his  'Sonatc  da  Camera.*  c<»ir* 
meacee  almost  invariably  with  a  Preludio,  Lha^ 
is,  an  introdnetfon  of  8,  la,  or  16  bars,  largo  oi 
(tihu/ii),  leading  generally  into  an  Allemandei 
In  the  works  of  Corelli's  successors,  Italian  aa< 
German,  wo  find  Hm  Fkolodemore  developed,  bai 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  choice  with  tbs 
composer  whether  a  movement  so  named  shonlc 
pret^o  the  AUemaade.  Bach,  whose  oommaiul'' 
ing  genius  led  him  to  improve  upon  the  lines  ol 
his  predecessors,  has  loft  some  masterly  preludes 
in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  ancient  binary 
or  sonata  form ;  tbesa  movements  being  as  im- 
portant and  interesting  as  any  in  his  »uit4?«.  [Sc^ 
SoNAT.v,  SuiTK.]  But  the  ttrm  is  used  in  another 
seiisu,  which  must  be  dealt  with  here — that  is,  si4 
a  title  to  the  movement  introductory  to  u  fugue. 
The  Wohlteniperirte  ClaTier  of  Bach  ail'uxxldl 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  styles  indodadj 
under  the  name  headii^.  In  some  instances,  as 
for  example  Book  I.  No.  i  in  C,  No.  a  in  C 
minor,  aim  No.  5  in  Cf ,  the  prelude  is  a  mere 
study  in  ar|»egi;io8  ;  in  others  it  is  in  regular 
form,  as  in  Book  11.  No.  5  in  D  and  No.  9  in  K- 
Sometimes  it  is  of  greater  longth  than  tnio  0no->| 
ceeding  fugue,  of  which  BotdcIL  NOb  27  in  Ab» 
is  an  instance  in  point. 

The  organ  preludes  of  Bach  are  of  fiir  greater 
interest  than  even  his  masterly  compo^ition8  for 
the  clavichord.  In  Book  II.  of  the  oomplete  oi^^an 
worlcs  there  are  some  magnifieent  prande^  e>- ! 
jM'cially  thase  in  A  minor,  E  minor,  G  minor  and 
B  minor.  The  contrapuntal  ingenuity  and  musical 
beauty  of  the  one  last-named  are  greater  than 
they  are  in  the  fugue  following.   But  perhaps 
the  finest  of  the  entire  series  is  that  in  Eb, 
Book  ilL,  associated  with  the  fugue  popularly 
known  as  •  St.  Ann's.'   The  form  of  tha  mwe-  [ 
ment  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  modem  rondo, 
and  in  regard  to  symmetrical  proportion,  melodic 
beauty,  and  depth  of  feeling,  it  Ims  few  rivab  in  i 
the  instrumental  works  of  any  composer.    But  a 
lengthy  treatise  might  be  penned  on  the  organ 
preiadsi  of  John  &bastian  Baoh.  Among  the  I 
multitudinous  itnit-ations  by  recent  oomi>os<n< 
the  three  preludes  of  Mendelssohn  in  op.  37  hold 
thelbrsmostplaoe.  His  dzPrdttdes(and  Fugues) 
fur  pinno  (oji.  35)  are  also  interesting,  more 
especially  that  in  E  minor  No.  i,  which  almost 
deserves  a  place  among  the  *Lteder  ohno  Worto.*  I 
Chopin,  who  was  a  law  unto  himself  in  many 
things,  has  left  a  series  of  Preludes,  each  of  which 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  not  intended  as  an  I 
intxoduiotion  to  something  else.    The  apparent 
anomaly  may  be  forgiven,  out  of  conidderation  to 
the  originality  of  the  pieces,  which  whether  they 
WWB  BOggestad  by  his  visit  to  Majorca  or  not, 
are  among  the  most  characteristic  of  Chopin's  j 
compositions.    It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  the  title  of  Prelude  has  never  been 
aisoebtsd  with  anjpartionlarfbnnianuuk^  but  ; 
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li  «|ii»ny  appUoiible  to  a  phrase  of  a  few  ban  or 

an  extt?n<lea  composition  in  sLrict  or  free  style. 

Occasionally  the  synonymoua  word  Pbeam- 
•ULDM  ia  employed,  of  which  the  mr>st  salient 
modem  inHtance  omirs  in  Schumann's  'Camaval,' 
op.  9.  Prt^ludc  is  HutnetimeB  used  to  signify  the 
intitidactory  bars  of  symphony  in  a  song  or  other 
vocal  piece  ;  also  thebriefimprovisationuf  a  player 
before  commencing  his  performance  proper.  13ee- 
(boren**  two  Preludes  tbnnigli  the  la  ke>'8,  op. 
39.  are  in  the  improvisatoiy  style.  [H.F.F.] 

PREI.UDES.  LES.  The  third  of  Liszt's 
'Symphonic  I'ocms  '  (Symphoniscbe  Dichtuugen) 
Ibr  rail  erehestra;  probably  composed  in  the 
winter  of  1849,  and  6rat  peifbraiea  •!  Weimar. 

Feb.  23.  1854.  [G.] 

PREPARATION.  The  possibility  of  using  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  dissonant  coniliina- 
ti"n8  in  music  was  only  discuverrd  nt  firet  throii;,^]! 
the  process  of 'suspeuaion,'  which  amounts  to  tlie 
ddayin^  of  the  progression  of  a  pari  or  voice  out  of 
a  concordant  combination  while  the  other  parts 
move  on  to  a  fresh  combination ;  so  that  until 
the  delayed  [>art  moves  also  to  its  destination  a 
dissonance  in  heard.  As  long  as  the  parts  which 
have  moved  hrut  wait  for  the  su8|>endeU  notes  to 
move  into  their  places  before  moving  fbrther,  the 
group  beli'n:,^  t<>  the  order  of  onlinary  Bunivensions 
(Ex.  I)  ;  but  when  they  move  again  while  the 
;>art  which  was  as  it  were  left  behind  moves  into 
its  place,  a  difFcrt-nt  cla.«s  of  di.-cord."  is  created 
(Ex.  2).    In  both  the^ie  canes  the  sounding  of  the 


Ex.l. 
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discordant  note  in  the  previous  combination  (t . 
the  apper  C  In  the  first  diord  of  both  examples) 
is  calltKl  the  'preparation*  of  the  discord,  and  the 
latter  class  are  sometimes  distinguished  especially 
as  prepared  discords.  The  note  which  prepares 
a  discord  must  be  ultimately  capable  of  being 
taken  without  preparation;  hence  for  a  long 
while  onlv  absolutely  concordant  notes  could  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  But  when  by  degrees  the 
Dominant  seventh,  and  later  the  major  and 
minor  ninths  of  the  Dominant,  and  some  similarly 
constructed  chromatic  chords  of  seventh  and  ninth, 
came  to  be  used  as  freely  as  concords,  their  dis> 
(xyrdant  notes  became  eqiudly  available  to  prepare 
iM  ptMkgtA  disooffde.  [0  JliLP.] 

PRESA  (littrnlly,  'a  Taking').  A  pign,  used 
to  indicate  the  places  >t  which  the  Guida  (or 
Subject)  of  ft  Oatum  It  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
■everal  Voices. 

The  fbUowing  are  the  forms  most  frei^aently 
adopted:— 

•S-       S-      'i-     +  X 
Is  the  famous  '  Enimme,*  or  .^hdgmitical 
of  the  15U1  mad  i6th  oeatnrist*  an  Ia> 
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scription  Is  nraally  mbeUtnted  for  the  Prasa, 

though  in  many  cases  even  this  is  wanting,  and 
the^iinger  is  left  without  assistance.  ^SeelNSCBip* 
Tio».]  [WAR.] 

PRESTISSIMO,  *Tery  quiokly,*  fndioetse  the 

highest  rate  of  speed  used  in  music.  It  is  used, 
like  Presto,  generally  for  the  whole  movement 
whieh  la  M  ft  rale  the  finale.    Bxiunplee  in 

Beethoven's  ponatas  are.  Op.  3,  No.  i,  ami 
Op.  53.  It  is  used  for  the  second  movement  of 
Op.  109.  [J.A.F.H.] 

PRESTO,  '  fast,'  indicates  ft  rate  of  speed 
qnioker  thm  allegro,  or  any  other  sign  except 
prestisiiimo.  It  is  generally  used  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  movements,  such  movements  being  as 
a  rule  the  last  of  the  work,  or  the  finale,  as  for 
instance,  Beethoven's  sonata.",  Op.  10,  No.  2  ;  0]>. 
27,  No.  2  ;  Op.  31,  No,  3.  It  ia  u»td  an  ihe  ist 
inovtnit  nt  in  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  3,  and  in  Op. 
79.  When  the  time  becomes  f;o<ter  in  the 
middle  of  a  movement,  I'ifi  presto  is  used,  as  for 
instance  in  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  £b  (Op.  74), 
3rd  movement  (Presto),  where  the  din  rti-m  for 
the  part  of  the  movement  tliat  servos  as  the  trio 
is  '  Pih  presto  quasi  prestimimo.'  A  curiona 
instance  of  the  u-e  «)f  this  direction  is  in  the 
pi.inoforte  sonata  of  Schumann,  Op.  22,  where 
the  1st  movement  is  headed  *Il  pih  presto 
possibile,'  and  in  Ceniian  below  'So  rasch  wie 
raoglich.*  At  41  bars  from  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment comes  '  Pih  mosso,'  translated  *  8chneller,* 
and  again,  35  bars  firom  the  md,  'Ancora  pih 
mosso,'  '  Noch  schneller."  [J.A.F.M.] 

PROVOST,  EuoitMB,  boni  ia  Paris,  Aug.  33, 
1 809,  studied  harmony  and  ommtaipoint  ftt  the 

Conservatoire  with  Seuriot  and  Jelenapsigw, 
ftnd  composition  with  Lsanenr ;  took  the  ieoomd 
Orand  prix  in  1829.  and  the  Frix  de  R«m«  in 

183 1  for  his  cantata  '  I'i  mea  Capella.'  Previous 
to  this  he  had  oroduced  '  L' Hotel  des  Princss^* 
and  'Le  Grenadier  de  Wa^'ram* — i-act  pieoea 
containing  pretty  muMO— both  with  success,  at 
the  Ambigu-Comique.  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  *Codmo,'  an  op^rft-boufTe  in  a  acts,  was 
well  received  at  the  Omra  Comique,  and  followed 
by  *Le  bon  Gar9on.  i  act,  of  no  remarkable 
merit.  After  his  marriage  with  El^nore  Colon, 
sister  of  the  favourite  singer  Jenny  Colon,  Provost 
left  P.aris  to  become  conductor  of  the  theatre 
at  Havre.  His  unusually  retentive  memory 
pro\ed  a  disadvantage  in  this  post,  for  in  con- 
stantly studying  the  works  of  other:}  he  lost  his 
originality.  In  1838  he  left  Havre  for  New 
CmaaBB,  where  he  xemained  30  years.  He  waa 
in  great  request  as  a  ninging  master,  conducted 
the  French  theatre  at  New  Orleanx,  and  produced 
with  marked  success  a  mass  for  full  orchestra,  and 
several  dramatic  works,  including  'Esmeralda,* 
which  contained  some  striking  music.  None  of 
tkeae  were  engraved.  When  the  war  broke  out 
he  retumeil  to  Paris,  and  became  favourably 
known  as  a  conductor.  He  directed  the  concerts 
of  the  Champs  Elys^s,  and  the  fantasias  which  ha 
amngedfiBr  them  ahowgrsfttakill  iagtehestrntiaa. 
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*L*niaBtre  GMpard*  (i  act)  wa«  produced  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique  (.Feb.  ii,  iS^>3\  but  tbe  fellow 
pupil  of  Berlioz,  Reber.  and  A.  Thomas,  had  vir- 
taikUy  lUlen  out  of  the  race.  Hia  son  Leon,  also  a 
good  conductor,  recalled  him  to  New  Orleans, 
whore  he  settled  finally  towards  tbe  end  of  1867, 
tad  died  JxJj  187a.  [O.C] 

PRByJSK,  GoivniUO,  bom  nt  Ilaiisbnmn  in 
Tx>wer  AMj-tria,  March  15,  1808.  He  st\idie<l  at 
Vienna  with  tSechter,  became  in  1835  organist  of 
the  Reformed  Charoh,  in  1844  suiyemumerary 
vice  Cnpellmeister  to  the  court,  in  1846  court- 
organist,  in  1 86  a  vice-Capellmeister,  and  retired 
on  a  pennon  in  1876.  Since  1853  he  baa  been, 
■  and  still  is  ( 1 880),  ("aiiellmeister  of  the  Cathedral. 
His  connection  with  the  Conservatorium  dates 
from  1838,  when  he  heoMOO  prafessor  of  harmony 
and  counterjioint,  and  conductor  of  the  pupils' 
concerts ;  from  1844  to  48  he  directed  the  insti- 
totkn.  The  TonkUnstlevSoeietitt  performed  his 
oratono  'Noah'  in  1842,  45,  and  51.  He  has 
printed  a  symphony,  op.  16  (Diabelli);  several 
nwMM  oaid  mMller  draieh  pieces;  snulo  for 
pianoforte  and  organ,  chonisf's,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  popular  Lieder  (chiefly  Diabelli) ;  and 
'  ajfnam  fnr  tbe  OrtiiodoK  Greek  Chuidi,'  In  3 
Tola.,  Vienna,  1847  ;  a  grand  mass  for  four  male 
Toioes  with  organ*  op.  76,  etc.  fie  has  a  erand 
opera  among 

PRICK  SONG.    The  name  given  by  old 

writers  upon  muHic  to  divisions  or  descant  upon 
a  Plain-soQg  or  Ground,  which  were  written, 
or  pricked,  down,  in  eontradistinotioa  to  those 
which  were  performed  extemporaneously.  (See 
Morley's  Introduction,  Second  Fart.)  The  term 
fi  deriTod  ham  the  word  'prick,*  m  used  to  ex- 
pre.-«>i  the  point  or  dot  fonuinf;  the  head  of  the 
note.  Shakspere  (Komeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii. 
8c.  4)  makei  Hercntio  describe  l>pho]t  as  one 
who  -fights  as  you  sing  prick  song,  keeps  time, 
distance,  and  proportion ;  rests  me  his  minim  rest 
one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bceom.*  Tbe 
term  'prickin;^  of  muxick  bor  kes*  wna  formerly 
employed  to  express  the  writing  of  them.  Pay- 
mante  tot  so  doing  nre  freouently  found  in  the  ac- 
eountaofcndwdfalftadooUegoohoin.  [W.H.H.] 

PRTE.ST,  .T08IA8,  a  dancing-master  connected 
with  the  theatres  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  17th 
century,  who  also  ke})t  a  boarding  school  for 
gentlewomen  in  Leicester  FieMs,  which  he  re- 
moved in  1680  to  Chelsea.  Priest's  claim  to 
notice  is  his  having  engaged  Henry  Purcell  to 
OOSnpoee  hia  first  opera,  'Dido  and  .^neas,'  fur 
performance  at  bis  cehool.  He  invented  the 
dances  for  Purcell's  operas,  'The  Prophetess,* 
*  King  Artlrar,*  aAd  *Tbe  BUiy  Qneen,*  and  other 
pieces.  [W.H.H.] 

PRIME  (Lat.  rrima  ;  TTora  prima.  Oj^ciim 
(orf  Oratio)  ad  Uoram  primam).  The  first  of 
the  '  Lesser  Hours  '  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Office  of  Prime  consist*  of  the  Versicle 
and  Hespontie,  '  Deus  in  adjutorium';  a  Hymn, 
'Te  lucis  orto  Mien,*  wliioh  never  changes; 
■ad  three  Fmlm^  mag  oadirndnglo  AntipEca. 


These  are  ftiUowed.  on  Sundays,  by  the  nymn 

'Quicunque  vult,*  commonly  cnllt  d  the  Cre^  of 
S.  Athanafeius.  On  other  occasions  tlie  Antipbon 
is  immediately  sucoeetk-d  by  the  Capitulum  and 
Kesponsorium  breve.  The  disposition  of  the 
next  divi^iion  of  the  Office,  including  the  Preces 
and  the  Martyrologium  for  tbe  day,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  rank  of  the  Festival  on  which 
it  is  sung.  Certain  Prayers  are  said,  next  in 
order ;  utnl  the  whole  oondodee  with  Mm  Laelia 
breviH  and  the  Benediction. 

The  Plain  Cbaunt  Music  for  Prime  will  Ix* 
found  in  tbe  '  Antiphonarfom  Romanum  '  and 
the  •  Directorium  Cbori.'  [W.S.  Ii. ] 

PRIMER — from  primiu,  first — a  first  or  ele- 
mentary book  for  beginners.  The  first  of  Measia. 

Novello  &  Co's.  Music  Primers,  edited  by  Dr. 
8tainer,  was  instied  Aug.  I,  1877,  and  th« 
following  have  a{ij>eared  to  Dec.  JT,  1880:— — 
Pianoforte  (Pauer),  Rudiments  of  Music  (Cum- 
mings'j.Organ  (Stainer),  Harmonium  (King  Hall), 
Singing  (Randegger).  Speech  in  Song  (Ellis), 
MusicsJ  Forms  (Pauer),  Harmony  (Stainer), 
Counterpoint  (Bridge),  Fugue  (Higgs),  Scientific 
Basis  of  Music  (Stone),  Church<Jhoir  Training 
(Troutheck),  Plain  Song  (Helmore),  Instrumen- 
tation (Prout),  Elements  of  the  Beautiful  in 
.Music  (Pauer),  Tbe  Violin  (Berthold  Tours), 
Tonie  8ol-fa  (J.  Curwen),  Lancashire  Sob  fa 
(Greenwood).  Composition  (SUiner),  Mnaioal 
Terms  (Stainer  and  Barrett). 

That  on  Pianoforte  Playing  by  Mr.  Franklin 
Taylor  forms  one  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series 
of  Shilling  Primers,  and  was  issued  Sept.  26, 1877. 
(PuUiahadinOonnaabjJ  J.Wabar.Laiprfg.)  [G.] 

PRIMO,  'fixrt,'  is  used  in  two  waya  in  mnaicu 
(i)  In  pianoforte  duets.  Prima  or  into  ia  gen«* 
rally  put  over  the  right-hand  page,  and  then 
means  the  part  taken  by  the  'treble'  player, 
while  Secondo  or  ido  is  pot  over  that  for  ilw 
'  bass.*  ( 2)  In  the  repn'te  of  the  first  sactfon  of  n 
movement,  a  few  bars  are  often  necessary  before 
the  double-bar  to  lead  bade  to  the  repetition, 
which  are  not  required  the  second  time  of  play- 
ing the  section.  The  words  Priioo,  I  mo,  ima 
roUa,  or  i<«(  time  are  then  put  over  all  these 
bars,  so  that  when  tbe  repeated  portion  reaches 
this  direction,  the  player  goes  on  to  the  part 
after  the  duulde-bar,  leaving  out  the  bars  over 
which  'Prirao'  is  written.  The  first  few  liara 
after  the  double-bar  are  firequently,  but  not 
always,  labelled  Secondo,  2do,  or  2nd  time.  The 
•Primo'  varies  greatly  in  length.  Beathoren 
often  does  without  it  at  all  (C  minor  and  Psatoral 
Symphonies) ;  in  his  No  1  Symphony  it  is  3  bars 
long,  in  his  No.  4  it  is  14  bars  long,  and  in  Men- 
deboiohn's  Italian  Symfdiony  23  bars  (ist  move- 
ment  in  «dl  cascH).  [J.  A.F.M  ] 

PRINCE  DE  LA  MOSKOWA.  Joseph Napo- 
L(^:oN  Net,  eldest  son  of  Marslial  Ney,  bom  in 
Paris,  May  8,  1803.  As  a  lad  he  slunve<l  great 
aptitude  for  music,  and  composed  a  mass,  which 
was  performed  at  Lucca,  where  ha  lired  after 
his  father's  death.  In  1831  he  was  made  'Pair 
d0  Franoa/  bnt  aon^t  distinotion  in  a  totnllj 
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different  liao  from  tb»t  of  his  brother  the  Duo 
d*BielifagBa.  He  eootribttted  to  vatione  period- 
ieebi  especially  some  articles  in  the  'Bevue  des 
doax  Mondes'  mkI  the  'ConrtilntioBiid.'  which 
eieiled  oomsfderable  iotereet.  JBa  love  of  sport 
was  great,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Jockey  Club  of  Paris.  In  1838  he  married  the 
only  daughter  of  Laffitte,  the  banker.  The  ser^ 
vices  rendered  by  the  Prince  to  music  are  con- 
siderable. In  connexion  with  Adolphe  Adam  he 
founded  the  'Sooi^t^  des  Concerts  de  muaiquo 
religieuse  et  dasrique,*  an  association  for  the 
practice  of  vocal  music,  and  to  this  be  devoted 
a  great  amount  of  learning,  taste,  and  judgment. 
We  append  a  catal<jgue  of  the  workn  conlained 
in  this  fine  collection  (ii  vols.  8vo.),  published 
for  the  Society  by  the  Prince,  which  has  now 
become  very  scarce.'  The  Prince  lived  on  ia- 
timate  terms  with  Delsarte  the  singer,  and 
with  Niedermeyer  the  composer,  whom  be  ma- 
terially assisted  in  the  foundation  off  Ms  '  Eoole 
de  musique  religieuse.'  In  18,)  I  a  mass  of  his 
for  voices  and  orchestra  was  executed  by  the 
popfle  of  Choron,  and  called  forth  the  strortg 
— ■"'^"■ff*  of  M.  Fctix.  Although  naturally 
indined  to  the  madrigal  nt}  Ic  and  uacred  music, 
be  aUo  attempted  the  theatre,  producing  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  '  Le  Cent -Suisse*  (June  7, 
1840),  a  one-act  piece,  which  had  a  considerable 
run,  'Tvoone'  (March  16,  1855),  a  one-act 
op^  comique,  a  clever  imitrxtion  of  the  antique 
Style.  The  Prince  died  July  2^,  1857,  at  tit. 
G«nMiMii-Ln7«> 

Meflsnr  de  muttque  asrtnmi,  de, 
vob.lu»xi,  8vo. 
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Da. 
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Ho.  . 
Joaquin  d 
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Do.  . 
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Do.  . 
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Do.  . 
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[G.C.] 

PRINCIPAL.  A  word  with  vnrione  moMi- 

ings. 

I.  An  oigan  stop.  la  Germany  the  term 
to  nrf  jfivftdf  applkd  to  the  auMt  iuiportMit 


TII.97S 

Til.  m 

Til.  3x3 
Til.  .<W8 

Til.  sao 

Til.  M8 
Til.  »9 
vil.407 
14L4M 

a.X 

M.n 
M.n 

S.9 

II.  an 

III.  ttS 
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8-feet  stops  of  open  flue-pipes  on  the  muiu»lsy 
•ad  to  opm  x6-fect  atofM  on  th«  pednli,  thos 

correspnntling  to  our  'open  dittpa«ons.'  But  in 
thin  country  the  Principal  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  chief  open  metal  stop  of  4<feet 
pitch,  and  should  more  properly  be  tenued  an 
Ootave  or  Principal  octave,  since  it  sounda  an 
o^Tf  above  IIm  cHapaaoni.  [J.S.] 
XL  PBiNaPAL  or  pRi.NzrPALE,  A  term 
employed  in  many  of  Haiulel's  scores  for  the 
third  trumpet  part.  This  is  not  usually  in 
vnieon  with  the  firKt  and  second  trum|>t'ts,  which 
are  designated  as  Tromba  i""  and  2'"^°.  It  is 
often  written  for  in  the  old  Boprano  clef  with  C 
OB  the  lowest  line,  and  lias  a  range  somewhat 
lower  than  the  troinbe.  The  older  works  t)n  in- 
sbxunentation,  Kuch  as  those  of  Schilling,  Koch, 
SeUadebach  and  Lichtenthal,  recognise  the  dif- 
ferenceand  draw  a  distinction  1>etween  '  Pritifip.'il- 
Stimme'  and  '  Clarin-Stimme.*  It  is  ubvious 
that  whereas  the  tromba  or  olarino  represented 
the  old  small -bored  instmnieilt  now  obf^olete,  for 
which  the  majority  of  I^mdel's  and  Bach's  high 
and  diflBealt  tolns  were  oooipoeed,  the  Prineipal, 

in  tone  and  compass,  in  Te  iifarly  resenibb-d  tlie 
modern  large-bored  military  trumpet.  The  oon- 
tiaat  can  easily  be  recognt8«d  by  an  examination 
of  the  overture  to  the  Occasional  Oratorio 
Amold's  edition,  or  that  of  the  Dettingen  Te 
Doom  ••  pnblished  hy  the  German  Handel 
Society.  In  the  latter  the  old  soprano,  ill  the 
former  the  usual  treble  clef,  is  adopted. 

III.  Principals,  in  modem  musical  languafre,are 
the  B  ilo  ningers  or  players  in  a  concert.  [W.H.S.] 

PKING,  Jacob  Ccbitt,  Mus.  Bac. ;  .Toskph, 
Mu8.  Doc.;  and  Jbaao,  Mub.  Bac.,  sons  of  James 
Pring,  were  all  choristeri  of  St.  Faol'a  onder 
Kobert  Hudson. 

Jacob  Cubitt  Priho,  bom  at  Lewisham  in 
X771,  was  organist  ofSt.  Botolph,  Aldgate.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1797,  ^^''"^^  composer 
of  several  anthems,  glees,  and  other  vocal  pieces, 
and  one  of  the  fonnden  of  ^  Gonoentores  So- 
dales.  He  piil>li>thf'd  a  81  t  of  eight  anthems. 
Seven  glees  and  a  catch  by  him  are  included  in 
Wanen't  Cotteetloni.  He  died  1799. 

JosK.rH  pRiKo,  bora  at  Kensington,  Jan.  15, 
1776,  was  on  April  I,  1793  ap(>ointed  organist 
of  Bangor  Cathedral  on  the  resignation  of  Olive, 
but  not  formally  elected  until  Sept.  98,  1810. 
In  1805  he  published  'Twenty  Anthems,'  and 
on  Jan.  27,  iSoS  accuuiulated  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  Doc.  at  Oxford.  In  .June 
1813  he  and  three  of  the  vicars-ch'iral  of  I'anjjor 
Cathedral  preticnted  a  petition  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  the  proper  application  of  certain 
tithes  which  hail,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1685,  been  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  cathedral  ttoir,  bat  had  been  diverted  by 
the  capitular  body  to  other  purposes.  Tlic  snit 
lasted  until  181 9,  when  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
setting  at  nanght  the  express  proviiiona  of  the 
Act,  sanctioned  a  scheme,  which  indeed  gave  to 
the  oiganist  and  choir  increased  stipends,  but 
yet  kspt  them  oomiderably  below  the  amounts 
thflj  would  have  reosived  if  the  Act  bad  bean 
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fully  carried  out.  Dr.  Pring,  in  1819,  printel 
copies  of  the  prooeedinga  in  tiie  iuft,  md  othsi^ 

documents,  with  annotations,  forming  a  histoiji 
of  the  transactioni^  which  has  long  been  a  scarot 
book.   He  died  at  Bangor,  Feb.  13,  184  a. 

Isaac  Puing,  bom  at  Kensington,  1777,  l>o- 
came  in  1704  assistant  organist  to  Dr.  Philip 
Hayes  at  Oxford,  and  on  Ua  teiJi  in  1797 
succeeded  him  as  organist  of  New  College. 
He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  March,  1799, 
died  of  oonsumptioB  Oct.  18,  in  the  same 
year.  [WAH.} 

PROCH,  Hkinrich,  well-known  composer  of 
Lieder,  Capellmeister,  and  teacher  of  singing, 
bora  July  a  a,  1809,  in  Vienna  ;  was  destined  fof 
the  law,  but  studied  the  violin  with  enthusiaan, 
and  in  i^^.'3-34  frequently  played  in  public  in 
Vienna.    He  became  in  1837  CaiKjUmeister  of 
tlie  JoHcphstadt  theatre,  Vienna,  and  in  1840 
of  the  Court  opera,  retiring  with  a  pension  in 
1870.  On  the  foundation  of  tlie  shortlived  Comic 
Opera  in  1 874  he  was  ap|)ointeti  its  Capellmeister. 
His  popularity  is  mainly  due  to  his  Lieder, 
among  the  best-known  of  which  we  may  cite 
'  Das  Alpenhom.'  He  trained  a  large  aombsr! 
of  celebrated  sin^erB — among^  others  Dustmann, 
Csillag,  and  Tietiens.    Several  good  Germim 
translations  of  Italian  operas— the  Trovatore  fbri 
example — are  from  his  pen.  Proch  died  Dec.  18. 
1878.   His  daughter  Looiax  is  .a  singer  and 
aetrsM  of  aouM  abilitj,  with  a  poweifbl  aiMn-l 
Bopraiio  vdce.  [F.O.]  j 

PRODIGAL  SON,  THE.    An  oratorio  bv 
Arthur  Sullivan,  composed  for  the  Worcester 
FestiTaX.  1869,  and  produced  there  Sept.  8.  The  I 
subject  has  been  treated  by  Gaveaux,  Auber,  and 
others,  under  the  title  of  'L'En&nt  prodigue';^ 
and  by  Ponchielli,  whoae 'Figlinol  prodigo  wis' 
produced  at  the  Scal%  MiImi,  Deo.  so,  iSSo. 
[Seevol.  i.  488  a.]  [0.] 

PROFESSOR.  At  Oxford,  the  Professorship 
of  Mttdc  waa  Ibiraded  by  Br.  William  Heather  i 

in  1626.     The   first   ProfiRRors  were  collofre 
oigsnistB,  not  known  outside  the  Univenitv. 
Crotch,  who  itoxk  the  office  in  1 797.  and  held  It  I 
till  1848,  was  the  first  niusic-ian  of  eiiiirienr<*. 
Uis  successor  was  Bishop.  The  present  Professor, 
Sir  F.  A.G.Ouseley,  Bt.,wa8  appointed  on  Bishop's 
death  in  1855.    i)uring  a  loii^  period  the  office 
was  a  sinecure.   In  the  reforms  carried  out  about 
2  5  years  ago,  it  u-as  attempted  to  restore  reality  to 
the  School  of  Music  at  Oxford  by  requiring  the  | 
Professor  to  lecture  at  least  once  in  each  term, 
and  by  instituting  musical  performances  imder 
the  superintendence  of  the  Choragus.   [See  CH  '  < 
n  Aors.]  The  latter  part  of  the  scheme  has  totally 
failed;  so  that  the  Professor's  lectures,  about 
three  a  year,  and  the  examinationa  for  Musical 
dcf^'rcos,  are  the  only  form  in  which  the  I'ni 
versity  advance  the  study  of  music.  The  terminal 
leetursi,  which  are  usually  illustrated  1^  ae  I 
orchestra,  bear  rather  the  character  of  an  inter- 
esting public  entertainment  than  that  of  technical 
instruction.   The  more  strictly  aoademic  woik 
of  tha  Ftoftnw  ooDiiala  in  the  eumination  Ibr 
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Mugiokl  defpeem,  [See  DxoBUS.]  The  endow- 
ment of  the  eheir  h  little  more  tlum  nominml. 

The  Cambridc'c  Priifessor.tlnp  \v!uh  foundid  hy 
the  Univenity  in  1684,  and  has  been  held  by 
SUgRin8(.i684),  Tudway  (1705),  Greene  (1730), 
Randall  (1755).  Hague  (1799).  Clarke  Whitfeld 
(1821),  WalmiileY  (1836),  Stemdale  Bennett 
( 1 856).  «Bd  O.  A.  Maefinren  ( 1 87  5).  raoeenlTely. 
The  duties,  like  thoee  at  Oxford,  consist  chiefly 
in  examining  candidates  for  Muaiioal  dMpreea,  and 
in  prescribing  those  objects  of  mnitou  ftui^&i 
which  chant,'ea  are  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
•alary  of  the  Professor  \»  £200  per  annum. 

The  Edinburgh  Professorship  was  endowed  by 
General  Beid  in  1839.  The  Profe^ir  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  University  Court.  Sir  Herbert 
Oakeley,  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  was 
elected  in  1865  :  his  predecessors  were  John 
Thomson,  1839;  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop.  1841 ;  H. 
H.  Pienon,  1844;  John  Donaldson,  1845.  Un- 
like the  non-resident  Professors  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  Professor  at  Edinburgh  is  a  mem- 
btf  of  the  educational  staff  of  the  University.  He 
Morives  a  salaiy  of  £430  per  annnm,  and  a  further 
sum  of  £200  per  annum  in  allowed  for  assistants 
and  for  claHs-t^xpeiiijes.  There  is  a  regular  double 
course  of  noiieal  instruction: — (i)  Lectures  by 
the  Profe*«soron  the  history  and  developmentof  the 
art  and  science  of  music  ;  ihe  variuuH  tK;hooU  and 
a^oi ;  the  history  and  construction  of  the  prin* 
cipal  musical  instruments  ;  the  mcxlem  orcheHtra, 
etOt  or  on  the  works  ot  the  great  maatcrs.  Or- 
gaa  |wrfiWf**»WffS  with  instructive  remarks  in 
programmes,  are  given  from  time  to  time  during 
the  session.  (2)  Separate  nnd  individual  instruc- 
tion fat  ocgmn  or  pianofiirto>pUylng  is  given  to  a 
certain  number  of  the  youncrcr  students.  To 
these  the  theory  of  music  is  practically  impartefl. 
Sir  Herbert  Oakeley  is  ako  president  and  con- 
ductor of  t)H>  F.  linburgh  Univeni^  MoBioal 
Society,  establisiitd  in  1S67. 

Tbo  Dublin  Professorship  WM  dormant  till 
1764,  when  IjonX  Mornington  was  appointid. 
Ue  held  office  fur  ten  years^  after  which  time 
the  Profemonhip  again  sanic  into  oblivion.  It 
was  revived  in  1845,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Smith, 
and  a  few  examinations  of  a  rudimentary  charac 
ler  wore  bold,  and  degrees  given.  It  was,  how- 
ever, refervcd  for  the  present  I'rofetisor,  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  elected  in  1862,  to  raise  the 
atandacd  of  musical  eriaieo  in  Dublin  by  ex- 
xraining  in  history,  counterpoint,  orcliewlntion, 
and  all  that  is  included  in  modem  mutdcal  htudy. 
Altfaongh  the  atetuiory  duties  of  the  Professor 
are  confined  to  examinations  and  to  the  comluct 
of  business  relating  to  Musical  degrees,  and 
idthongh  there  exieta  no  endowment  at  Dnblin 

like  that  which  <!•  fravs  rlas---r\pf'ns<'t<  at  Edin- 
boigh,  yet  the  actual  condition  of  musical  study 
at  Dnblhi  reeemWee  that  of  E^bvi^  rather 
than  the  two  Fnglish  Universities.  Sir  Robert 
Stewartk  who  is  resident  at  the  University,  and 
ia  lha  oqpmiii  of  Trinity  CoUego  Chapel,  both 
dalifOn  eoUMI  of  lectures  and  imparts  pro*  tical 
iiwlnimiini  by  training  the  University  Choral 
flodety,  and  eondnoting  the  onhMlnl  oonoerta, 
▼OL.  nr.  FT.  I. 


which,  after  weekly  rehearsals,  are  held  from 
three  to  fire  timee  during  the  aeaion.  The  im- 
portant change  lately  made  at  Oxfortl  and  Cam- 
bridge, by  introdudxu;  literary  elements  into  the 
examinattOQ  in  MnuMl  degroes^  was  eflboled  at 
Dublin  hy  the  prawol  Fnkmat  many  year» 
before.  [C.A.F.) 

PKOG  RAMME  (.from  »/xJ.' before/and 
'  a  writing*)*  A  list  of  the  pieces  to  be  perfiirmed 
at  a  concert,  usually  accompanied  by  the  names 
of  the  performers.  The  term  seemH  to  have  come 
into  use  in  this  connexion  in  the  present  century, 
and  is  now  often  further  applied  to  the  books 
containing  tlie  words,  and  the  remarks  on  the 
pieces  which  are  becoming  so  usual.  It  is  not 
itowever  used  for  the  book  of  words  of  an  oratorio 
or  opera. 

Programmes  are  now  commonly  restricted  in 
length  to  7  hours  or  2j.  The  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  St^Koetiea  of  London  and  Vienna, 
the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipsic,  and  the  Conservatoire 
at  Paris,  are  of  that  len^'th,  usually  containing  a 
symphony  and  a  smaller  orchestral  [>iece,  a  solo 
conoerto,  two  or  three  vooal  pice  s  fur  solo  or 
chorus,  and  one  or  two  overtures.  This  is  some- 
times divided  into  two  parts,  sometimes  goes  on 
without  break. 

Formerly  concerts  were  of  greater  length.  In  the 
old  days  of  the  Philharmonic  two  symphonies  were 
de  rigueur,  and  eron  such  colotti  as  Beethoven's 
Eroica,  No.  7,  and  No.  9,  were  accompanied  by  a 
symphony  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Spohr,  besides 
4  vocal  pieces,  s  ovortarss  (tiw  oondoding  one 
often  styled  a  'Finale'),  a  concerto,  anil  f-^me 
such  trifle  as  Beethoven's  Septet.  This  was  a 
survi^  fttm  an  older  order  of  things.  The 
Havdn-Salomon  Concerts  of  1792-6  cf  ntaine<l 
each  3  (once  at  least  3)  Symphonies,  and  a  final 
orohestm  piece,  s  oonoettos,  and  4  vocal  pieces; 
and  thc>;e  aL,fain  were  nuMlelled  on  the  programmes 
of  the  petty  German  Concerts.  Jahn  in  his  Life  of 
Mozart  (i.  294)  mentions  that  at  Vienna  about 
1778,  Count  Firmian'H  s-oin't-s  lasteil  for  fy  hours; 
at  one  of  them  'several  syuipbouies'  bv  Christian 
Bach,  and  Ibur  by  Martini,  were  pern»rmed ;  at 
another  '  twelve  new  A'iolin  Concertos'  by  Benda. 
At  a  private  concert  at  Dresden,  Sept.  21,  1773, 
given  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Bumey  (Tour,  ii.  44). 
the  programme  wa.s  in  two  jiarts.  l  uch  containing 
a  symphony,  a  violin  solo,  a  Hute  concerto,  and  an 
oboe  concerto;  and,  in  addition,  'by  way  of  a  bonne 
boHche,  Fischer's  well-known  r.ndcan  iniinift.' 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  pieces  were 
probably  not  nearly  so  long  as  those  which  now 
go  by  the  same  names.  Our  next  instance,  how- 
ever, contains  pieces  of  which  we  can  all  judge. 
It  is  the  prt^ramme  of  a  eonoert  given  by 
Mozart  at  Vienna*  on  Matoh  «a,  1783.  Alliho 
pieces  are  by  him. 

1.  The  lUfiiur  .^lymplionv  (Allegro  snd  Andants). 

i.  Air  from  IdettMBCO '  8e  U  paaie.'  Mad.  Lange. 

3  FF.  Concerto  In  O. 

4.  Sesna  aai  Alla,*Hi0nra  dove  ion.*   Herr  Adam- 


5.  And^e  gnsloiio  nnd  Soncio  allsgro^feom  Ssvtnade 

in  D;  tat  orchestra. 
6L  TliefavMtrUePf .  Opnonlo  to  D. 
7.  Sewsi  *  Fsno*  a«cto  aillas  Mad.  Teibsr. 

D 
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8.  Extemr^iv  FanlMiaon  the  PF.  oo  an  air  by  Paiaielloj 
eucoml.  whi  n  Mourt  ag»iQ«xt«Bl90d«M«AMiair 
by  (tluck  i  10  Tari»tioni<. 
<>.  ScvnaftiidArift,'lli»ip6raiu««dl    ^  . 
10.  Th«  Hafner  Symphgoj  CMisMl  and  Vliiale). 

BeetfwviB  iiidalg«d>iB  Imif  progr&rumes  whan* 
his  own  oompoBitionB  were  concerned.  At  the  con- 
cert, in  March  1807,  at  which  hia  Bb  Syinohony 
was  first  performed,  tbe  B0W  work  waa  preceded  by 
all  the  three  foregoing  ones  !   Later,  on  Nov.  29, 
1813,  he  gave  the  Symphony  in  A.  the  'Glor- 
reiche  Augenblick'  (7  WM.),  and  the  '  Battle  of 
Vittoria,'  in  the  same  programme.    But  then, 
these  were  his  own  muuc,  and  orchestral  oon- 
«erte  WW*  fan.    That  Ua  jiidgm«iiit  on  this 
subject,  when  unbiasse*!,  was  as  sound  aa  it  was 
elsewhere,  is  evident  from  the  note  prt-Hxed  to 
the  nor*  of  the  Sroioa  Symphony,  in  which  he 
requests  that  it  may  be  played  near  the  liegin- 
ning  of  the  progmnme,  and  be  accompanied  only 
by  an  Omtaio.  aa  AJr  and  a  Concerto,  that  it 
may  not  fail  to  produce  itH  'own  intended  effect.' 
If  this  was  liis  sober  judgment  we  may  doubt 
whether  ho  wonld  have  approTod  such  a  pro- 
gramme as  that  in  which  a  great  artist  lately  played 
the  whole  of  the  five  last  SooAtas  (op.  101,  106, 
109, 110,  111)  oonseeutively,  without  any  relief- 
magnificent  interpretations,  but  surely  an  undue 
Strain  on  both  player  and  hearer.    A  recent 
performance  of  the  Choral  Symphony  twice  in 
one  programme,  with  an  interval  of  h.ilf  an  hour, 
is  more  excusable,  for  who  ever  heard  that  niag- 
nifioeat  wwk  wlthoiit  wishing  to  hear  it  all  over 
again  ?   The  arrangement  of  a  programme  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  as  the  effect  of  the  pieces 
nay  be  mneh  impiwrod  by  judieioao  eonlraat  of 
the  key»,  the  Htylc.  and  the  nature  of  the  compo- 
■ition.   We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  Mendels- 
sohn*! fhatidioni  care  on  these  points,  and  all  are 
agreed  that  hia  Programmes  when  he  conducte<l  at 
tbe  Qewandliaus  were  models.  [See  vol.  ii.  297  &.] 
He  Ii  said  to  have  proposed  to  write  tiie  mnsle  for 

an  entire  Programme,  in  which  he  would  na  douM 
have  oompleteW  satisfied  his  canontt  of  tnste. 

Of  Benefit  Oonoerta  we  say  nothing.  They 
have  been  known  in  this  country  (1S40-50)  to 
oontain  40  pieces,  played  or  sung  by  nearly  as 
many  aolo  artiita,  and  to  last  more  than  5  honnt 
It  wa4  once  the  custom  in  France,  and  even 
in  Germany*  occasionally  to  divide  the  piVce  de 
ritfttanee  of  the  programme  Into  two,  and  play 
half  a  syinjdtnny  at  the  beginning  of  the  concert 
and  half  at  the  end.  Mozart  himself  givea  an 
example  in  the  programme  quoted  aboye.  Bat 
noW'a<layB  such  an  attempt  would  be  treated 
by  any  good  audience  with  merited  displeasure. 

When  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  was  first 
played  (Dec.  33.  1806)  hjf  CSement.  to  whom  It 
is  dedicated,  the  selection  waa  aa  fbUowa 
Overtura  .... 
Violin  CoaoMTlO     •  . 
Bxtempore  pices    ,  . 
Bonata  on  one  slrtBf^  with  the  Vlslin 


BnttheeiiriorftieaofpngnauiiaaareendleaB.  [O.] 

PROGRAMME-MUSIC  U  an  epithet  origin- 
ally intended  to  applv  to  that  small  but  interest- 
ing da«  of  miuio  whidh,  whila  nnaoocwipanied 
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by  words,  seeks  to  pourtray.  or  at  least  suggest 
to  tihe  mind,  a  certain  definite  series  of  objects 
or  events.    But  the  term  is  also  applie<l,  with 
deplorable  vaguenow  of  meaning,  to  all  dr»- 
matf^  eharaetariatie,  or  imitative  mwie  what- 
ever.   It  must  always  remain  an  open  qtiestion 
how  £ar  music  is  able  of  itself  to  influence  the 
mind's  eye^  ftr  the  simple  reaaon  that  some 
imaginations  are  vastly  more  susceptible  than 
others^  and  can  therefore  find  vivid  pictures 
where  othera  see  and  hear  nothing.   Also,  in 
programme-music  of  all  kimh",  the  imagination 
is  always  turned  in  the  required  direction  by 
the  title  of  the  pleee,  if  by  nothing  elae.   It  b 
hel  \  by  some  th.it  nuisio  phoidd  never  f«eek  to 
convey  anything  beyond  the  '  concourse  of  sweet 
aoonda,*  or  at  Mart  ahoald  only  pourtray  sUtes 
of  feeling.    But  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  bulk 
of  audienctis,  who,  though  artistically  ignorant, 
are  not  of  aeeasaity  Tvlgar^mindedf    To  the 
uninitiatetl  a  symphony  is  a  chat>8  of  sound,  re- 
lieved by  scanty  bits  of  '  tune ' ;  great  then  is 
their  delight  when  they  eaa  find  a  reaaon  and 
a  meaning  in  what  is  to  them  like  a  poem  in 
a  foreign  tongue.   A  oockoo  or  a  thunderstorm 
assitto  the  mind  which  is  endeavooTh^  to  oomure 
up  the  rc<^uired  image?*.    And  two  other  racts 
should  be  bjme  in  mind :  one  is  that  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  amongst  critics  and  edooated 
musicians  to  invent   imaginary  '  programmes 
where  oompoeers  have  mentioned  none — as  in 
the  eaae  of  Weber's  Ooooertrtflok  and  SefaQbertTa 
C  major  Symphony,  for  instanoe   and  another, 
thftt  music,  when  aooompanied  by  words,  can  never 
be  too  descriptive  or  dramachi,  aa  in  Wagner*s 
musio-drmmas  and  tho  '  Faust*  of  Berlioz. 

May  it  not  at  least  be  oonoeded  that  though 
it  is  a  degradation  of  art  to  employ  mane  m 
imitating  the  sounds  of  nature — illustrioua  OK* 
ample*  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — it  ia  » 
legitimate  function  of  music  to  assist  the  mind, 
hj  every  means  in  its  power,  to  conjure  up 
thoughts  of  a  |)oetic  and  idealistic  kind  I  If  thia 
be  granted,  programme-music  beoomea  %  lagiti* 
mate  bfanoh  of  art,  in  fact  the  nobleat,  the  Mrfwre 
of  the  f/rogrnmme  being  tho  vital  point. 

The  'Leit-motif  is  an  ingenious  deiioo  to 
overcome  the  objection  that  muslo  cannot  paint 
actualities.  If  a  striking  phrase  once  aooomp 
pany  a  character  or  an  event  in  an  opera,  such  a 
phrase  will  surely  be  ever  afterwards  identified 
with  what  it  first  aocompanie<l.  The  'Zamiel 
motive'  in  '  Der  Freischiitz'  is  a  striking  (uid 
early  example  of  this  association  of  phrase  with 
character.  [For  a  full  ooniidantioa  of  thia  aub- 
ject  see  Lbit-Motip.] 

But  admirable  as  this  plan  may  be  in  opera, 
where  the  eye  assists  the  ear,  it  cannot  be  nid 
that  the  attempts  of  Liszt  and  Berliox  to  a{^y 
it  to  orchestral  mosio  have  been  wholly  aoc 
cefsful.  It  is  not  enough  fir  tlie  compoosr  to 
label  his  themes  in  tho  score  and  tell  us,  as  illtte 
*  Dante*  Symphony  for  instance,  that  »  mau^ 
tone  phrase  for  Brass  instruments  represents 
*A11  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.'  or  that 
a  mdodioiu  phraae  tjniiifiea  FraaoeM*  da  Bimim. 
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On  the  other  hAnd,  it  ia  quite  pceiible  for  a 
mifleal  pieee  to  ibHowHie  genenl  ooane  of  » 

poem  or  story,  an^l,  if  only  by  evoking  similar 
etfttee  of  mind  to  those  induced  by  oonudering 
flM  itety,  to  ibrra  %  IKtiag  moieel  oommentary 
on  it.  Such  programme  pieces  are  Stemdale 
i3«mett'a '  Panidiee  and  the  Peri '  overtare.  Von 
Billow*!  'Skngefa  Floeb/  and  Ua^»  'Mazeppa.' 
But  an  the  txtent  to  which  compoatTH  have 
gone  in  illustrating  their  ohosen  subiects  differs 
widely,  as  maiih  m  the  'SMoft'  mftn  from 
the  '  Battle  Symphony,*  bo  it  will  be  well  now 
to  review  the  list  of  oompositions — ^not  a  veiy 
bulky  one  before  the  preeent  oentwy— •written 
with  imitative  or  descriptive  inteoHoii*  Mid  Ifl 
6ieh  ease  rest  on  its  own  merits. 

Becker,  in  his  *  Haosmiirik  in  BenladilaiiA* 
mentions  posBeaning  a  i6-part  vocal  canon  'on 
the  approiioh  of  Summer,'  by  a  flemish  com- 
poser of  the  end  of  the  15th  centnry,  in  whibb 
the  cuckoo's  note  is  imitated,  but  given  incor- 
reedy.  This  incorrectness — D  C  instead  of  £b  0 
—may  perhaps  be  owfaig  to  the  fact  (disonssed 
some  time  ago  in  the  '  Musical  Times')  that  this 
bird  ahers  her  interval  as  summer  goes  oa}  It 
is  but  natural  that  the  cuckoo  should  have 
a(Tr)rcled  th«  etlUest  as  well  as  the  most  frequent 
subject  for  musical  imitation,  as  hers  is  the  only 
bird's  note  which  is  redoeible  to  our  scale, 
though  attempts  hUft  been  made,  as  will  be 
Ken  further  on,  to  copy  some  others.  Another 
canonic  part-song,  written  in  1540  by  Lemlin, 
'Oer  Ontzgauch  auf  dem  Zaune  aMl^*  Becker 
tTAnscribea  at  length.  Here  two  voices  repeat 
the  cuckooes  call  alternately  throughout  the 
piece.  He  also  quotes  a  part-song  by  Antonio 
Scandelli  (Dresden,  1570)  m  which  the  cackling 
of  a  hen  laying  an  egg  ia  comically  imitated 
Ihns :  '  Ka.  ka,  ka,  ka,  ne-ey !  Ka,  ka,  ka.  ka, 
ne-«y  V  More  interesting  than  any  of  these  ia  the 
'  Dixieme  livre  des  chauiJonB'  (Antwerp,  1545) 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  which  eon- 
tains '  La  Bataille  H  Quatre  de  Clem.  Jannequin* 
(with  a  5th  part  added  by  Ph.  Verdelot\  '  Le 
chant  des  oyMWa. '  hf  N.  Gombert,  '  La  chasso 
de  libvre,'  anonymous,  and  another  '  Chas-se  do 
li^vre '  by  Comljert.  Two  at  least  of  these  part- 
nnga  deserve  detailed  notice,  having  been  re- 
cently performed  in  Paris.  The  first  has  been 
tramcribcd  in  score  by  Dr.  Bumey'  in  his  '  Mu- 
sical Extracts' (Add  MS.  11,588),  and  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Marignan.  Beginning  in  the 
usual  contrapuntal  mailrigal  style  with  the  words 
'EMontei,  tons  gentiliGallois,  la  violoire  dn  noble 
roy  Fran^ovB,'  at  the  wonls  '  Sonney  trompettes 
et  clairons  the  voices  imitate  truiri]iet-calhi  thus. 


'Vmn-to-la  l«n  hn,  too  tea 

and  the  assault  is  described  by  a  copious  use  of 
onomatopeia^  such  as  'pon,  pon,  pon,' '  patipatoc,* 
■ad  'fiumri.  mixed  vp  with  oielMnatieiia  and 


war<cries.  Two  bars  of  quotatioo  will  perhapa 
eonvey  some  idea. 


chippe  cboppe  Corchc  lurKijo  chl[>[>e  choppe  t<trche 


p*  -  tl  -  p«  -  li>c      lrl<i»e  tr»c      fin      iln  trlqn« 


Wi-^   J  J   J  ^ 


pa«U  •  saHM  fft>4l-«s  •  toe  i»*tt- ss'lM  sa«M-i»> 


w.m. 


"  T«-tt-pk-loe  pft-U-pft-toefA-U-p** 

This  kind  of  thing  goes  on  with  much  spirit  for 
a  long  whfle^  endng'st  last  with  oriaa  of  '  Vic- 
toire  au  noble  roy  Frnnyois !  Escampe  toutte 
firelon  bigot !  *  Jannequin  is  said  to  have  written 
acme  other  descriptive  pieces,  in  the  list  of  which 
the  'Chant  des  oyseaux  of  Gombert  is  wrongly  in- 
cluded. [See  Jannequin.]  This  latter  compoai Uou 
is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
articulation  of  the  nightingale  is  imitated,  the  song 
being  thus  written  down  :  'Tar.  tar,  tar,  tar,  tar, 
fria,  fria.  tu  to  tu,  qni  Ian.  qui  lara,  huit  huit 
huit  huit,  oyti  oyti,  coqui  coqui,  la  vechi  la  vechi, 
ti  ti  cQ  ti  fci  ctt  titi  cQ,  quiby  quiby,  tu  fouquet 
tu  fouquet.  trop  ooqu  trop  coqn,'etc.  But  it  is  a 
ludicrous  idea  to  attempt  an  imitation  of  a  bird 
by  a  part-eong  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass, 
althouf^  some  sfigbt  effort  ia  made  to  follow  the 
phrasing  of  the  nightingale's  song.  The  'Chasse 
de  li^vre '  desorib^  a  hunt,  but  is  not  otherwise 
remwinble. 

The  old  mngici.ans  do  not  display  much  ori- 
ginality in  their  choice  of  subjects,  wliether  for 
uniUtioB  or  otherwbBb  'Hr.  BlnTs  Battle '  Js 
the  title  of  a  piece  for  vlrginaln  contained  in  a 
MS.  book  of  W.  :^nid*a  in  the  Christ  Church 
Library,  OxIiNd.  Tbo  several  movements  are 
headetl 'The  soldiers'  summons— the  March  of 
footmen— of  horsemen — the  Trtunpets — ^the  Irish 
maceh— the  Bagjupe  and  Dran^^ite.*  and  the 
piece  is  apparently  unfinishetl.  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  *  La  Battaglia'  by  Francesco 
di  Milaiio  (about  1530)  and  -aaother  battle- 
piece  by  an  anonymous  Flemish  composer  a 
little  later.  Eokhard  or  Eocard  {i^Sg)  is  said 
to  luive  described  In  music  ihe  hubbnb  of  the 
Piazza  San  Marco  at  Venice,  but  details  of  this 
achievement  are  wanting.  The  beginning  of  the  . 
17th  century  givea  na  an  English  •Fantaaia  en 
the  weather,'  by  John  Mundy,  professing  to  de- 
scribe 'Faire  Wether;  'Lightning/  'Thunder/^ 
and  •  A  faiie  Day.*  Thia  ia  to  be  seen  in  *Qtteen 
BUsabeth's  Virginal  Book.'  Tlio  three  subjeot? 
quoted  overleaf  alternate  frequently,  giving  thir-' 
teen  changes  of  weather,  the  piete 
with  »  fcw  ban  expiesaing  ■»  clears  daj.* 

D  a 
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There  is  also  *A  Harmony  for  4  Voices'  by 
Ravwueroft*  '  expreHuing  the  five  usual  Rccrea- 
tioM  of  Hunting,  Hawkitig,  Dancing,  Drinking, 
and  EUuuuouriog  ' :  but  here  it  is  probable  that 
tiie  words  only  are  desoriptive.  A  madrigal  by 
Leo  Leoni  (1606)  V)e'_,nnning  'Dimmi  Clori  gentil' 
contains  an  imitation  of  a  nightingale.  Then 
the  VtoniMSO  oooipoasr  F^berger  (d.  1667)  is 
mentioned  by  several  authorities  to  have  had  a 
marvellous  power  of  pourtrajfing  all  kinds  of 
incodonts  ana  IdsM  la  musio,  out  the  sole  speci- 
men of  his  programme-music  quoted  by  Becker 
—another  battle>piece — is  a  most  feeble  produc- 
tion. Adam  Krieger  (1667)  gives  n  »  foar-part 
vocal  fugue  entirely  iinitotivtt  of  oilak  tlM  Boligeet 
being  as  follows— 


m 


ku,  ml 


tut 


TitlM  now  begin  to  be  more  inipres-ive,  and  the 
attempt  of  Buxtehude  (b.  1637)  to  describe  '  the 
Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Planets'  in  a  series 
of  seven  Suites  fur  Clavit-r  svonM  l>e  very  ambi- 
tious had  it  extended  further  than  the  title-page. 
Kuhnau's  *  BibUsolM  Histovien  *  are  more  noUoe- 
able.  These  were  six  Organ  S^inntas  describing 
various  scenes  in  the  sacred  narrative.  *  David 
playing  before  Saol '  is  oao— a  good  mnnoal  sttb- 
jcct ;  '  .Tucol/s  wedding '  is  niun;  of  a  programme 
piece,  and  contains  a  '  bridal  song '  for  Kachel. 
*  Oidoon  *  b  of  the  usual  order  of  battlo>iMeoes,  and 
'  Isratrs  death'  is  not  very  dcscri|)tive,  Bumey 
gives  '  David  and  Goliath '  and  '  The  ten  plagues 
of  £g>-pt  *  as  the  titles  of  the  other  two. 

Amongst  desm'ptive  vocal  pieces  of  this 
period  should  be  notioed  the  frost  soeue  la 


Puroell's  '  King  Arthur/  in  wUeh-the  odd  eflbet 

of  shivering  and  teeth  chattering  is  rendered  by 
the  chorus.  Also  the  following  aria  from  an 
opera  by  Alessandro  Melani  (1660-96)  ^— 

Talnr  1ft  ^anocliiclla  m  l  i  untano 
Per  allpgrp77a  i  antu  qua  auA  r*. 
Tribbia  n  Rnll.  tri  tri  tri, 
L'Agiielliito  fa  be  bd, 
I/Usignuolo  chiu  chia  ehln, 
Ed  il  iral  curi  chi  cbi. 

These  imitations  are  Kaid  to  have  created  much 
delight  among  the  audience.  Coming  now  to 
the  great  niastrrs  we  find  singularly  few  items  for 
our  ust.  J .  iy.  Bach  has  only  one,  the  '  C&pricciu 
sopra  la  loniananza  del  suo  fitatello  diletissitno,* 
for  pianoforte  snln,  in  which  occurs  an  imitation 
of  a  pusthorn.  We  cannot  include  the  deticriptivo 
ehorases  which  abound  in  oantatas  and  oratorioe, 
the  catalogue  wovdd  be  endle**.  We  need  only 
mention  casually  the  '  tSchlacht  bei  Uochstiidt '  of 
Bm.  Baofa,  and  dismiss  Conpevhi  with  the  remark 
that  though  he  frequently  gives  hia  harpsichord 
pieces  sentimental  and  flowery  names,  iheee 
have  no  more  application  than  the  tltfee  be- 
stowed so  freely  and  univer«ally  on  the  '  drawing* 
room'  music  of  the  present  day.  D.  Scarlatti 
wrote  a  well-known  '  Cat's  Fugue.'  Handel  has 
not  attempted  to  describe  in  mnsio  without  the 
aid  tif  wurds — for  the  *  Harmonious  Blacksmith  ' 
is  a  mere  after-invention,  but  he  oocasiunally 
follows  not  only  the  spirit  hnt  the  letter  of  his 
text  with  a  faithfulness  somewhat  questionalde. 
as  in  the  setting  of  such  phrases  as  '  the  bAil 
ro»  along  upon  the  ground,*  *  we  have  twmtd* 
and  others,  where  the  music  literally  executes 
runs  and  turns.  But  this  too  literal  following 
of  the  wosds  has  been  erea  perpetrated  by 
Bach  f'Mein  Jesu  zieho  mich,  so  will  ich 
laufm  ),  and  by  Beethoven  (Mass  in  D,  *ot 
(ueendit  ia  oeelum  *) ;  and  in  the  present  day 
the  writer  has  heard  more  than  one  organist 
at  church  gravely  illustrating  the  words  'The 
mountains  skipped  Kke  rams' m  his  aooompaai- 
ment,  and  on  the  slightest  allusion  to  thunder 
pressing  down  three  or  four  of  the  loweat 
pedals  as  a  matter  of  course.  Berlios  lias  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  interpreting  the  words  *  high  * 
and  'low'  literally  in  music,  but  the  idea  is 
now  too  firmly  roote<l  to  be  disturbed.  Who 
would  seek  to  convey  ethereal  or  lieaTenlj  ideaa 
other  than  by  liigli  n  -tt'S  or  soprano  voices,  and 
a  notion  of  *  the  great  deep '  or  of  gloomy  subjects 
other  than  by  low  notes  and  buss  voices  T 

A  numl>er  of  Haydn's  Syinphonics  are  di^tin* 
guished  by  name^  but  none  are  sutliciently  de- 
seripUve  to  be  iaelnded  here.  Gharaeteristie  mnaie 
then"  is  in  ph-nty  in  the  'Seasons,'  and  'Creation,' 
but  the  only  pieces  of  actual  programme-music 
—and  those  not  striking  speciinene— ate  the 
Eartlupiake  movement,  '11  Terremoto,'  in  the 
'  Seven  Last  Words^'  and  the  '  Representation  of 
Chaos  *  in  the  'Oreation/  by  aa  exoeedingly  un- 
chaotic  fugue.  Mozart  adds  nothing  to  our  list, 
though  it  should  be  remembered  how  greatly  be 
improved  dramatic  music.  We  now  oome  to 
the  lattsr  part  of  the  i8th  century,  when  pr<>- 
gvMnme  piccet  an  in  plutty.  It  is  but  aatuxal 
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tlMii  the  numerous  b«tUm  of  tluit  itonny  epoch 
•knUd  bftve  been  cotnmeraonted  by  toe  arta, 

and  accordingly  we  find  T*,it'le  Snnataa  and  ?iym- 
phonies  by  the  dozen.  But  tint  a  pattaing  mention 
■hoold  M  nuMk  of  the  time  symphonieB  of 
nitterf  von  Dittersdorf  (l  789)  on  Hubjecta  from 
Ovid's  MetMnorphooes,  vix.  The  four  ages  of  the 
world;  The  fcll  of  Phaefeoii ;  and  AettBon*s  Mo* 

tamorphoeis  int<^  a  Hta;j[. 

In  an  old  volume  of  pianoforte  music  in  the 
BritiA  Voseam  library  (g.  1.^8)  may  be  seen 
the  foU'Hvini,'  Kiiigular  compositions  : — 

I.  'Britannia,  aa  Allegorical  Ovortore  by  D. 
Sfeelbelt,  deseriUngf  tbe  Tielory  over  tiie  Ciatdi 
Fleet  by  Admiral  Duncan.'  In  this,  as  well  as  all 
other  similar  pieces,  the  composer  has  kindly  sup- 
plied printed  *«tage^reetloiis'  lliroughout.  Titos 
— '  Adagio :  the  stiUness  of  the  night.  The  waves 
of  tbe  sea.  Advice  from  Captain  ThiUope' 
(vUdi  Is  tfras  naively  depicted) 
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'Sailing  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  announced  (by  a 
march!).  Be»tt<Tarmfl.  Setting thesailH," IMtons, 
strike  home,"  Sailing  of  the  Fleet.  Songn  o{  tbe 
niloTB.  Roaring  of  the  sea.  Joy  on  eight  of 
the  enemy.  Siglial  to  engage.  Approach  to  the 
enemy.  Cannons.  Enpatjeinent.  Discharge  of 
small  arms.  Falling  of  the  mast  (a  descending 
1).  CriMof  tlw  womdsd: — 


Heat  of  tbe  action.  Cry  of  victoiy.  "  Rule 
Britannia,"  (interropted  by)  Distress  of  the  Van- 
quished. S.iiling  after  victory.  Return  into  port 
and  aodamation  of  the  populace.  "  God  Bavc-  the 
King.*"  This  composer  has  also  written  a  well- 
known  descriptive  rondo,  'The  Storm,'  as  well 
another  programme  pieces,  the  titles  of  which  will 
be  found  under  Pianopgrtk  Mdsio  [vol.ii.  7256]. 

2.  •  The  Koyal  Embarkation  at  Greenwich,  a 
cltaracteri-stic  S*'nata  by  Theodore  Bridault.' 
This  piece  professes  to  (let!(;ri1)e  'Gtnad  Saluta- 
tion of  Cannon  and  .Music.  Tlie  bnrjfe  rowing  off 
to  the  Yatch.  "  Rule  Britannia."  His  Majesty 
gBlag  OB  boavd.  Acclamations  of  the  peopla' 
(apparently  not  very  enthusiastic). 


w 

•  1-S 

•  >JsJ^ 

3.  'The  Battle  of  Egypt,  by  Dr.  Domenioo 
Braooll.'  This  is  a  piece  of  the  same  kind,  with 
full  dc»cripiions,  and  fliidii^»  aanaoaly  with  *God 

save  the  King.' 

4.  *  The  Lading  of  the  Brave  4and  in  Elgn^t. 
Military  Rondo  for  Pianoforte,  by  T.  H.  BuUer.' 
The  programme  is  thus  stated  :  '  Braving  all 
opposition  they  land  near  Fort  Aboukir,  porsue 
the  French  op  the  sand-hills,  and  in  a  bloody 
battle  conquer  Buonaparte's  best  troops.' 

5.  Another  'Admiral  Duncan's  Victory,*  by 
J.  Dale. 

6.  'Nelson  and  the  Navy,  a  Sonata  in  com* 
memoration  of  the  glorious  ist  of  August,  1798^ 
by  J.  Dale.'  A  similar  sea- piece,  in  whioh  the 
blowing  up  of  L'Orient  is  repreattited  bj»  grand 
ascending  scale  passage. 

7.  A  third  'Admiral  Duncan,*  by  Dn^ek. 

8.  'Tlio  SufT'-ringt*  of  tlio  Queen  of  France,' 
by  Dussek.  This  is  a  «eriea  of  very  short  move- 
menta  atmng  together,  eadi  bearing  a  name. 
A  deep  mourning  line  surrounds  the  title-page. 
'The  Queen's  imprisonment  (largo).  She  re- 
fleets  on  her  former  greatness  (maestoso).  They 
separate  her  from  her  children  (agitato  assail. 
Farewell.  They  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death 
(alle^To  con  furia).  Her  resignation  to  her  fate 
(udaqio  innocente").  The  situation  and  reflections 
the  ui<;ht  before  her  execution  (andante  agitato). 
The  guard8  come  to  conduct  her  to  the  plaoe  of 
execution.  They  enter  the  prison  door.  Funeral 
March.  The  savage  tumult  of  the  rabble.  The 
Queen's  invocation  to  the  Almighty  just  before 
her  death  (devotamente).  The  guillotine  drops 
(a  glitsando  descending  scale).  The  Apotheosis.' 

9.  *  A  complete  delineation  of  the  Prooeeeion 
....  in  the  Ceremony  of  Thanksgiving,  1 797,' 
by  Dussek.  The  full  title  nearly  fills  a  page. 
Here  we  have  horses  prancing  and  ffuns  firing, 
and  the  whole  conolodes  with  Handet'a  Gorona- 
tion  Anthem. 

10.  *A  Description  In  Mndc  of  Anacreon's 
L'Amour  I'iqu'  par  une  abeille,'  by  J.  Mugni<?. 
This  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  illustrate 
a  poem«aad  ae  toeh  Is  eommendable. 

11.  'The  Chac(.',  or  T?o\al  Win<lBf>r  Hunt»*  by 
H.  B.  Schroeder ;  a  descriptive  hunting-piece. 

13, 13.  *l!1ie  Siege  of  Yalenoiennee,*  and 
•  Nelson's  Victory,'  anonymous. 

Far  more  famous,  though  not  a  whit  superior 
to  any  of  these,  waa  Kofeswam's  'Battle  of 
Prague.*  It  seems  to  be  a  mere  accident  that  wc 
have  not  a  piece  of  the  same  kind  by  Beethoven 
on  tbe  Battle  of  Copenhagen  I  *  There  Is  a]F>  a 
'  Colli |iu  st  of  r.elgnule,'  by  Schroetter ;  ana  ft 
cojii]x>sition  by  Bierev,  in  which  one  voice  is  ae* 
companied  by  fottf  otiMn  Imitating  froffs— 'oa*' 
qoal'— bekiigi  also  to  thla  period.  Mr.  JnliaB 

l|MMkWIWltsnMHOQ.lBllNVtr.lH.«l^a  1 
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Muiball  po—et  »  framber  of  oompoeitiaiM  of 

an  olwcure  but  original  nnnfle<l  compoger  of  this 
time  (though  perhaps  a  Friace),  Signer  Sampieri. 
He  appeaie  to  hare  been  » {rfanoforte  teoeber 

who  sought  to  niako  hia  compo-<itions  interest- 
ing to  hii  pupils  by  means  of  programmes,  and 
eren  by  illiMtrationi  plaoed  aaiong  fhe  notee. 
One  of  his  piwe*  is  '  A  Grand  Series  of  Musical 
Compoeitions  expressing  Various  Motions  of  the 


Here  we  have  *FMmeiiadiB,  Celm,  Stotni, 

Distress  of  the  PaH»en;,'tTH,  Vesac'l  nearly  lost/ 
etc  Another  is  modeetly  entitled  'A  Novel, 
SnbUme,  «od  Oeleetial,  Pieoe  of  Huele  called 
NiciiT  ;  Divided  into  f  Parts,  viz.  Evening. 
Midnight^  Aurora,  DayUght,  and  The  Rising  of 
the  Son.'  On  the  cover  ie  gfTon  *  A  short  Ac- 
count how  this  PIfce  is  to  be  playe<l.  As  it  is 
supposed  the  Day  is  more  Chearful  than  the 
IJight,  in  oonnqnence  of  which,  the  Evening, 
bt^nns  by  a  piece  of  Serious  Music. — Midnight, 
by  simple  and  innocoit,  at  the  same  time  shew- 
ing the  Horror  ft  Dead  of  the  Night,  .inrorei, 
by  a  Mild  encreasing  swelling  or  crescendo 
Music,  to  shew  the  gradual  approach  of  the  Day. 
Daylight f  by  a  Gay  ft  pleasing  Movement,  the 
Rising  of  the  Sui^  concludes  by  an  animating  ft 
lively  Rondo,  ft  as  the  Sun  advance  into  the 
Cen^  of  the  Globe,  tiie  more  the  Music  is 
animating,  and  finidiee  the  Piece.* 

In  this  composition  occur  ecnne  imitations  of 
birdi.  Thai  of  the  Thmsh  it  not  bad: 


The  Blackbird  and  the  (JoMfim  h  are  less  happily 
copied.  Other  works  of  this  composer  bear  the 
titles  of  'The  Elydan  Fidds,'  •  The  Progrees  of 
Nature  in  various  departmental,'  'New  Grand 
I'astoralu  and  liondo  with  iuiitation  of  the  bag- 
pipt-s ';  and  there  is  a  oniioualy  illustrated  piece 
<ie5<.Tiptive  of  a  Omntij  IVuT,  and  all  the 
amust-monts  therein. 

Coming  now  to  Beethoven,  wo  have  hie  own 
authority  for  the  fact,  that  when  composing  he 
had  always  a  picture  in  his  miud,  to  which  ho 
worked.^  But  in  two  inetaacee  only  hat  he  de- 
8crilx.'d  at  all  in  detail  what  the  picture  waa. 
These  two  works,  the  Pastoral  and  the  Battle 
l^rmphonies,  nre  cMpTastly  dUFerent  calibre.  Hie 
former,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  departing 
from  orthodox  form,  is  a  splendid  precedent  for 
programme-musio.  In  this,  aa  in  most  works  of 
Ihehigher  kind  of  pn)grftmnie-nm8ic,  the  composer 
seeks  less  to  imitate  the  actual  sounds  of  nature 
than  to  evoke  the  ssme  feelings  ss  are  caused  by 
the  contemplation  of  a  fair  laudBca|)e,  etc.  And 
with  such  consumumte  skill  is  this  intention 
wrought  out  that  few  people  will  be  Ibond  to 
agree  with  a'  writer  in  the  '  Encyclo[«edia 
Britannica '  (former  edition)  who  declares  that  if 
this  symphonv  were  niayed  to  one  ^gnoraat  of 
tbo  composers  intentun  the  hesrer  would  not 

wmnmim^Uk  Um  SaMi 
daOtalMs  la 
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f  be  aiils  to  And  out  the  programma  for  Unnil£ 

But  oven  ware  thi.s  the  cam- — a.s  it  undoubted^ 
is  with  many  other  pieces — it  would  be  no  sr* 
gument  against  progTMnnie*masio,  wUdi  never 
professes  to  propound  conundrums.  It  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
has  aetuany  been  'iUnstrated'  ^  soenss,  bsllet 
and  piintoMjiine  action  in  theatres.  Tlds  was 
done  at  a  festival  of  the  KUnstler  Liodsrtafel  of 
Dfisseldorf  in  1863  'by  a  series  cf  Hving  and 
liiDviiin;  tahleaux  in  uhich  the  situations  de- 
scribed b^  the  Tone-poem  are  soeaicaUy  and 
psjitoadnucally  illustrated.*'   A  similar  enter> 

Uainitient  was  <^'iven  by  Howard  Glovsr  In  LoB* 
don  the  same  and  following  year* 

Another  interesting  fact  concemiiw  the  Fte* 

toral  Synijihony  is  the  identity  of  its  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  'Portrait  Musical  de 
la  Nature*  of  Knedit^  dsseribed  below.  Tho 

similarity  however  does  not  extend  to  the 
music,  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  resem* 
blanoe.  Mentfon  has  elsewhere  been  made  of 

an  anticipation  of  the  Storm  music  in  the  '  Pn>> 
metheus'  ballet  music,  which  is  interesting  to 
note.    Some  deecriptioa  of  the  Itttle-known 

•  Battle  S^onphony  *  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  It  is  in  two  parts;  the  finrt  begins 
with  'English  drums  and  trumpets*  followed  by 
'  Rule  Britannia.*  then  come  '  French  drums 
and  trumpets*  followed  by  'Malbrook.*  More 
trumpets  to  give  the  rignal  for  the  assault  on 
either  side,  and  the  battle  is  represented  by  aa 
Allegro  movement  of  an  impetuous  character. 
Cannon  of  course  are  imitated— Storming  March 
— Presto — and  the  tumult  increases.  Then 
Malbrook  is  played  slowly  and  in  a  minor  key. 
clearly,  if  somewhat  inadequately,  depicting  tlie 
defeat  of  tho  French.  This  ends  the  ist  part. 
Part  3  is  entitled  'Victory  S'>Tnphony*  and 
consists  of  an  Allegro  con  brio  followed  by  '  God 
save  the  King*— a  melody,  it  may  be  rem  .'irked, 
which  IWthoven  ^eatly  admired.  The  Alh  i/t  " 
id  resumed,  and  then  the  antliem  is  worked  up 
in  a  spirited /u^/o  to  cunclude. 

Of  the  other  works  of  Beethoven  which  are 
considered  ju4|>rogramme,or  at  least  characteristic 
music,  a  li»t  ha»i  been  already  gtvCB  at  p.  206b  of 
V(d.  i.  It  is  sufficient  liere  to  remark  that  the 
'Kroica'  Spnjihouy  only  strives  to  produce  a 
general  impression  of  grandeur  and  heroism,  and 
the  '  I'.ithetic  '  and  '  Farewell  '  Sonatas  do  but 
l>ourtray  states  of  feeling,  ideas  which  music  is 
peculiariy  fitted  to  convey.  Tho  title  *Waih 
ul>er  den  verlorenen  Groschen,*  etc.,  given  by 
Beethoven  to  a  Rondo  (op.  1 39)  is  a  mere  joke. 

Knecht's  Symphony  here  deoBands  a  more  do* 
tailed  notice  than  has  yet  been  given  it.  The 
title-page  runs  as  follows— 

L«  rortmlt  Mttslckl  da  U  SiXun.  09  amid*  Stmpboni* .  .  .  (Tor 
ordliiarjr  orchotr*  minus  cUrlaett.)  La4)u«Ue  Tft  eiprimar  pv  Ir 
in<  >  rii       toot : 

t.  I'ne  belle  rontrf*-  <  u  1^  Ko'ell  lult.  1«  dottX  Zrph'.n  Toltlj'nt 
Im  BuUv^ux  trtverv'iit  \r  viilluji,  1>-i  uU.-»ui  c»'"Uill.  iit.  uri  (nrivut 
tooitw  «tu  ham  eu  murmuimut.  ie  berger  illB«,  ka  muutons  Mut«nt. 

a  Ss  la  Hiss  es  lasha  st  ifsasia  issi 
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iftpulnrtt.**  inn>*»  *•  W«  «« 

&  lV>n(»  tetomttti  te  T«aU  nnrmuruM  el  Am  plBlat  tal> 
ttfti  ira*de  afvc  t«at«  force.  Im  tomnteu  im  arbtc*  funt  OMmu 
« It  lomnt  roato  Ml  «MU  MM  an  hnilt  ^pMfMiMbta. 

«.  L'oncB  l  lliMllll  pM  k  PM  IM  MUtH  H  jlillpWrt  d  1*  SM 

4«Tlcnt  cUlr. 

&  Lk  >'tliin>  livuport'«  de  1«  Jol«  <Ur»  m  roll  Ten  le  del  •( 
rb4  m  crteieur  let  plm  rlret  graow  par  d««  cIimU  doiu  at  afrteble*. 


[8ee  KxKCHT,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.] 

In  spite  of  these  elaborate  promises  the  sym* 
pbony,  regarded  as  descriptive  music,  is  a  sadly 
weak  affair;  its  sole  merit  lying  in  the  origin- 
ftlity  of  iV*  form.  In  the  nrst  movement  (G 
major,  Allegretto)  instead  of  the  *  working  out' 
ssQtion  there  is  an  episode,  Andante  paMtorale, 
D  nftjor  (n),  foniicd  firom  Um  fint  mibjeot  (6)  by 
nMtaiDori)hotii»,  thus— 


f 


The  Abb^  Vogler,  to  whom  this  comjwBition  is 
dedicated,  was  himself  a  great  writer  of  pro- 
gramme-music, having  described  in  his  Orj^an 
CoDoertn*  such  elaborate  scetius  as  the  drowning 
of  the  Duke  Leopold  in  •  stonn,  the  Laft  Judge- 
meiit.  with  graves  openint;.  appearance  of  the 
myntic  horsemen  and  choruses  of  damned  and 
Me«i)ed— and  a  naval  bftttki  in  the  fiwhioo  4^ 
Dutwek  and  the  rest. 

Cuming  now  to  modern  times,  we  find  a  perfect 
mania  fur  giving  namcH  to  pieoee  showing  the 
bias  of  f)opuIar  taste.  Every  concert  overture 
mHit  have  a  title,  whether  it  be  programme- 
marie  or  not.  Btotj  'drawing-room'  pieoe,eveiy 
waltz  or  galop,  must  have  its  distinctive  name, 
till  we  cease  to  look  for  much  deecriptiveDess  in 
sny  musie.  It  eennot  be  said  thnt  all  Mendels- 
aohn's  overtures  are  programme-music.  The 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  with  its  tripping 
olTit  end  braying  donkey,  certainly  is,  but  the 
'Meeresfitille,'  'Hebrides,'  and  'Molosinc'  are 
only  pieces  which  assume  a  definite  colour  or 
diwacter.  the  same  as  his  'Italian*  end  'Sootob' 
»ytn|ihonieg.  To  this  perfectly  legitimate  extent 
Uiaoy  modem  pieces  tro  ;  and  Nome  term  like 
'tinted  mnrie*  ohoidd  be  invented  for  this  large 
class  of  compositions,  which  includes  ihv  i,Tt  al(!r 
part  of  Schumann's  pianoforte  works,  for  instance. 
The  *Ganieval '  ie  deddedly  programme-nuaie, 
to  are  moj«t  of  the  '  KinderBcencn '  and  '  W.ild- 
soenen';  while  others,  despite  their  sometimes 
eitimTaffant  titlee,  are  purely  abatraei  murio :  for 
it  is  well  known  that  Sobuiiiann  often  invented 
the  titles  after  the  piece«  were  written.  Such 
pieeea  ae  the  'IVuitada  in  O'  and  the  longer 
'  N'u  .  11,  tttn.'  from  their  poetio  cast  and  free 
form  give  a  decided  imprMsion  of  being  intended 
fiv  deeerf  ptiTe  node. 

Symphony  *  Die  Weihe  der  Tone '(The 
Cuuaecratton  of  Sound)  bears  some  relation  to  the 
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Pastoral  Symphony  in  its  first  movement ;  the 
imitations  of  Nature's  sounds  are  perhaps  some- 
what  too  realiatio  for  a  true  work  of  art,  but 
have  certainly  conduced  to  its  popularity.  For 
no  fiMilts  are  too  grave  to  be  forgiven  when 
a  work  has  true  beauty.  His  '  Seasons '  and 
*  Historical  *  Symphonies  arc  Icm  characteristic. 

Felioien  David's  wonderful  ode-symphonie '  Lo 
Desert*  must  not  be  omitted,  though  it  is  almost 
a  cantata,  lilce  the  *  Faust '  of  Berlioa.  Modem 
dramatic  moaio,  in  which  descriptiveness  is  car* 
ried  to  an  extent  that  the  old  masters  never 
dreamed  of,  forms  a  class  to  itself.  This  ia  not 
the  place  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  Weber  and  Wagner. 

Berlios  was  one  of  the  greatest  champions  of 
programme-music;  he  wrote  nothing  that  was 
not  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  poetical 
words  or  ideas ;  but  his  love  of  the  weird  and 
terrible  has  had  a  lamentable  effect  in  repelling 

Sublic  admiration  for  such  works  as  the  '  Francs 
uges'  and  'King  Lear*  overtures.  Musio 
which  seeks  to  inspire  awe  and  terror  rather  than 
delight  can  never*  be  popular.  Thin  remark 
Implies  also  to  much  of  Liszt's  music.  The 
novelty  in  construction  of  the  '  Symphonische 
Dichtungen'  would  be  freely  forgiven  were  simple 
beauty  the  result.  But  such  subjects  as  'Pro* 
metheiis'  and  *The  liattle  of  the  Huns.'  when 
illustrated  in  a  stently  realistic  manner,  are  too 
repulidve,  the  latter  of  these  eomporitions  having 
iiidt>«>d  lately  called  forth  the  pevere  remark  from 
an  eminent  critic  that  'These  composers  (Linzt 
etc.)  prowl  about  Golgotha  for  bones,  and,  when 
found,  they  rattle  them  together  and  call  the 
noise  music'  But  no  one  can  be  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  the  preludes  'Tasao,'  'Dante,* 
and  *  Faust,'  or  of  »ome  unpretentious  pianoforte 
pieces,  such  as  '  St.  Francois  d' Assise  predicant 
auoiseanx,'  'Au  bord  d nne  MNiroe^'  'Waldee- 
rausclien,'  and  othem. 

Stem  dale  Bennett's  charming  'Paradise  and 
the  Peri  *  overture  is  a  good  spwimen  of  a  worli 
whose  intrinsic  beauty  j)u11m  it  through.  An  un- 
musical story,  illustrated  too  literally  bv  the 
music. — yet  the  result  is  delightfoL  Bal^  who 
oti!,dit  to  know  pulilif  t.isto  as  well  as  .-^ny  man,  has 
uame<l  Heven  out  of  his  nine  symphonies,  but  they 
are  descriptive  in  a  very  unequal  degree.  The 
'Lenore'  follows  the  course  of  Blirger's  well- 
known  ballad,  and  the  '  Im  Walde '  depicts  four 
soenea  of  forest  life.  Others  bear  the  titles  of 
•The  Alps.'  'Spring,'  'Summer,'  etc.,  but  are 
character-music  only.  Kaff,  unlike  Liszt,  re- 
mains faiUiftil  to  dassioal  fetm  in  his  sjnnphonies. 
tliou^^jh  this  brings  him  into  difficultifs  in  the 
Finale  of  the  '  Forest '  symphony,  where  the 
shades  of  evening  have  to  fid!  and  the  *  Wild 
Hunt'  to  pans,  twice  over.  The  same  dilBcnlty 
is  felt  in  Bennett's  Overture. 

That  the  taste  for  'musio  that  means  some- 
thing' is  an  incrcasinff,  and  thureforc  a  sound 
one,  no  one  can  doubt  who  looks  on  the  enormous 
mass  of  modem  mosie  whieh  eomes  nndsr  that 
head.  letting  alone  the  music  which  is  only 
i  intended  for  Uie  uneducated,  the  extravagant 
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liiagnunme  quadrilles  of  Jullien,  and  the  clever, 
if  vulgar,  imitoiiYe  ohoruMi  of  Offenbach  and  his 
foUowen,  H  is  oertaln  tliat  every  piece  oT  music 
now  derives  additional  interest  firom  tbd  mm 
fact  of  having  a  distinctive  title.  Two  esodlent 
ii[>ecimenB  oftliu  g^rxuu'jue  without  vulgarity  in 
modern  programme-muHic  ar«  Gounod's '  Funeral 
March  of  a  Marionette '  and  Saint-Saens'  *  Danse 
Macabre.*  In  neither  of  these  is  the  mark  over- 
stepped. More  dignified  and  poetic  are  the  other 
'  Po^mes  Symphoniques '  of  toe  latter  composer, 
the  *  Rouet  d'Omphale'  being  a  perfect  gem  in 
its  way.  We  may  include  Goldmark's  '  Liind- 
liche  Hochreit'  symphony  in  our  list,  and  if  the 
Characteristic  Studies  of  Moscheles,  Liszt,  Henselt 
and  others  are  omitted,  it  is  because  they  belong 
rather  to  the  other  large  clans  of  character-pieces. 

It  will  be  noticed,  on  regarding  this  catalogue, 
bow  moeh  too  eiKtended  is  the  application  of  the 
term  '  prograinme>ninsic '  in  the  present  day.  If 
every  pieod  whioih  has  a  distinct  character  is  to 
l>e  accounted  programme-music,  then  the '  Eroica* 
Symphony  goes  side  by  side  with  JuUien's 
'British  Anny  Quatlrille,'  Berlioz's  •Episode  de 
la  vie  d'un  ArtiHte  '  with  Dussek's  'SufferingH  of 
the  Queen  of  IVaiire,'  or  Beethoven's  'Turkish 
March '  with  h\»  '  Lebewohl '  sonata.  It  is  ab- 
anrd,  therefore,  to  argue  for  or  against  pragiamme- 
music  in  general,  wfien  it  contnins  as  many  and 
diverse  classes  as  doe^  abstract  music.  As 
before  stutetl,  theorising  is  useless — the  result  is 
everything.  A  beautiful  piece  of  music  defies  the 
critics,  and  all  the  really  beautiful  pieces  in  the 
present  list  survive^  inmpendently  of  the  ques- 
Uon  whether  progTtmme-nuiBic  is  »  legitimate 
form  of  art  or  not.  C^-C] 

PROGIIESSION  is  motion  fimn  note  to  note, 
or  from  chord  to  chord.   Tbe  term  is  sometimes 

used  to  define  the  general  aspect  of  a  more  or  less 
extended  group  of  such  motions.  It  is  also  used 
ot  a  group  of  mednlatloBS,  with  referenoe  to 

the  order  of  their  succession.  Tlie  expression 
'progression  of  parts'  is  used  with  special  re- 
fwenoe  to  their  raUtive  ma^ma  in  leepect  of  one 

another,  nnd  of  the  laws  to  which  such  relative 
motion  is  subject.   [See  IMotkjv.]     [C  H.H.I'.] 

PROLATION  (Lat.  I'lolatio',  lul.  I'rola- 
tioM!),  A  subdivision  of  the  rhyUunic  system, 
which,  in  Mediavnl  Music,  governed  the  pro- 
portionate duration  of  the  Semibreve  and  the 
Minim. 

Prolation  was  of  two  kinds,  the  Greater,  and 
the  Les'ter — caUed  by  early  English  writers,  the 
More,  and  the  Lomo,  and  by  Italians,  PnlUuione 
Per/ettOt  and  Impa-fHta.  In  the  fonner — usually 
indicated  1^  a  Circle,  or  Semicircle,  with  a  Point 
of  Perfisetioa  In  its  osntr»— the  Semibreve  was 
ecjual  to  three  Minims.  In  the  latter — distin- 
guished by  the  same  sigu»  without  the  Point— 
ft  was  equal  to  two.  ^ee  Pourr.]  The  signH, 
however,  varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century,  for  instance, 
the  Cirole  was  oonatantly  either  need  in  eon> 
nection  with,  or  replaced  by,  the  figure  3.  to  which 
carcainatanoe  we  owe  the  preeenoe  of  that  figure 
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in  mir  own  Time  Signatures,  the  Time  now 
known  as  3-a  beiiig,  in  £M9i|  the  exact  modem 
equivalent  el  tha  waalnr  Pkolation,  and  thai 
oommonly  called  AUa  Brnt,  0,  of  the  ^ 

n>e  Hraster  l*roIntic.!i 


Tlu-  l.(^M>r  Pmlatlcm. 


Pmlatioa  was  generally  intermixed  with  Mode, 

and  Ti  ne,  in  curiously  intricate  projHH-tion.^, 
which  however  were  greatly  simplitied  )iy  the 
be<it  Masten  of  the  beet  Period.  [See  Mode, 
Time,  Proportion,  Notation.]  [W.S.R.j 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  Although  the 
concerts  given  at  Vauxhall.  Ranelagh,  Maryle* 
boue,  and  utlier  pulilic  gardens,  might  be  piaeed 
under  this  head,  the  class  of  entertainment  now 
so  well  known  in  this  country  under  the  name 
was  introduced  into  London  from  Paris.  In 
1838  some  of  the  leading  London  inntrumen- 
talists  gave  concerts  at  the  English  (>j)era  House 
(Lyceum)  under  the  title  of  '  Promeiuuie  Concerts 
k  la  Musard.'  The  pit  was  Ixmrded  over  and  an 
orchestra  erected  up*jn  the  stage  in  the  manner 
now  familiar  to  all,  though  then  so  strani^ 
The  band  coosibted  of  60  performers,  including 
many  of  the  most  eminent  professors;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Willy  was  tbe  leader,  and  Signer  Negri  th« 
conductor;  the  programmes  were  composed  ex- 
clvmively  of  instrumental  music,  each  consist- 
ing of  4  overtur&s  4  quadrilles  (principally  by 
Musard),  4  waltzes  0>y  Strauss  and  Lanner), 
and  a  solo,  usually  fur  a  wind  instrument.  The 
first  of  the  eonoerts  was  given  on  Dec.  la,  and 
they  were  continvietl,  with  great  success,  daring 
the  winter.  Early  in  1839  the  band  of  Valen> 
tino,  the  rival  of  Musard,  came  to  London,  and 
gave  concerts  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  ; 
the  programmes  being  compo(>eii  of  music  of  a 
higher  class,  the  first  part  usually  induding  a 
symphony  ;  but  they  met  with  little  support.  In 
Oct.  1839  the  original  speculators  resumed  opera' 
tions  at  tiie  Ljfoemn.  On  June  8, 1840,  'Ooooerts 
d'EuS'  were  commenced  at  Drury  L^ne  under 
the  conductorship  of  Eliason,  the  violinist,  with 
Jullien  as  Us  aMistant,  and  a  band  of  nearly 
100,  and  a  smrdl  chorus.  Some  dis.«eni<ion« 
among  the  original  managers  led  to  concerts  of 
the  same  class  being  given  by  Mr.  WiUy  in  the 
antuimi  and  winter  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
the  majority  of  the  band  however  still  perform- 
ing at  the  Lyoeom.  Aboat  the  same  period 
promenade  concerts  were  given  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  M  usard  was  brought  over  to  conduct  them.  In 
Jan.  1 84 1  'Ooneertsd'Hiver*  were  given  in  llie 
same  house  by  Jullien.  who  soon  fimdy  estn> 
blished  himself  in  public  favour  and  continued 
to  give  this  class  of  ooneerts  until  1859.  [See 
Ji'Li.iF.N.]  In  1 851  promenade  concerts  conducted 
by  Balfe  were  given  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
under  the  title  of  *Kational  Ooneerts*;  a  hnge 
band  and  chorus  and  some  eminent  principal 
singers  were  en£»ged,  but  the  speculation  proved 
WMUouessful.  oinoe  Jnlliens  retirement,  pfo* 
menade  concerts  have  been  annually  given  in  the 
aatomn  at  Govent  Garden,  with  Alfred  Mdlon 
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ueandoetor  tmtQ  1866,  and  afterwards  under 
vuioas  conductors,  Si^or  Arditi,  M.  Her\'^, 
Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  M.  Riviere,  etc.  [W.H.H.] 
PROMETHEUS.  Beethoven's  only  Ballet 
(op.  43) ;  doifigned  by  SalTaton  Yigano ;  com- 
poied  in  1 800,  and  produoed,  for  Mile.  Casentini's 
benefit,  March  28,  1801,  in  the  Burg<theater, 
Vienna,  under  the  title  of  '  Die  Geschbpfe  des 
Phimetheiu.'  It  contains  an  overture,  an  'Intro- 
iii'  ti on,' .md  16  numbers.  The  title  of  tlie  first 
txiitiuQ,  an  arrungeinent  for  the  piano  (Vicuna, 
itei. nnmbered  in  etrur  op.  24),  ia  '  Gli  TTomiiii 
Pmmeteo";  Engliah  edition,  'Tlie  men  of 
i  tumetiieus.'  If  Bejle— who  under  the  name 
tffimlMi  wrote  the  fiunoot  ktten  on  Haydn — 
miybe  truifted,  thv  rt-presentatinn  of  Chaos  from 
tile  'Creation '  wan  interpolated  by  Vigano  auto 
Baalbmn'i  Bdl«t  at  Milan,  «o  ezpteai  <th«  fint 
li^nnf  sentiment  in  the  miiid  of  oeairtgf*  (what- 
(v«f  (bat  may  mean).^ 

Na  5  b  a  rery  early  instance  of  the  use  of 
'.bt  Harji  with  tht.*  Orcliestra. — The  Introduction 
cbutAiiu  a  partial  anticipation  of  the  SStorm  in 
the  PMtofal  Symphony. — ^The  finale  contains 
two  tune«  which  Beethoven  has  used  elsewhere ; 
tbe  fiivt  of  these,  in  Eb,  appears  as  a  Coiitre- 
tMu,  No.  7  of  1 2  ;  as  the  theme  of  1 5  variations 
ttd  s  fugue  for  the  PF.  in  £b  (op.  35,  coui{^K>8cd 
is  1802) ;  and  nt  t)ie  priticipul  tliouie  in  the 
Rule  to  the  £roicii  Syuipbuny.  The  second — 
a  0  appears  as  a  Contretanz,  No.  II  of  the 
sft  first  mentioned.  Stich  repetitions  are  rare  in 
l>Eetlioven. — The  autograph  of  Prometheus  has 
teppMnd;  bai  the  Hof  biUiothflk  ai  Vienna 
P<««»ca  a  traaaeripi  with  Beetbore&'a  oor- 

wcuuna.  [G.] 

PBOPH^rrE.  LE.  Opera  in  5  acU  ;  words  by 
'^Tibe,  monc  by  Meyerbeer.  Produced  at  the 
'Vra,  Paris,  April  16,  1849.  In  Italian,  in 
4  acts  St  Cuvent  Garden,  J  uly  34,  1849.  [G,} 

PBOPORTION  (La*.  Frtiportfo:  Ital.  Pro- 

IwraW).  A  terui  used  in  Arithmetic  to  express 
nttsia  harmonious  relations  existing  between  the 
KMnlelements  of  a  series  of  numbers;  and  trans- 
^-mi  from  the  terminology  of  Mathematifie  to 
of  Mimic,  in  which  it  plays  a  very  prominent 
pvt.  lu  Music,  however,  the  word  is  not  always 
eoiployed  in  its  striot.  mathematical  senee:  for, 
s  tnie  Proportion  can  only  fxi^t  in  the  prenence 
of  tbree terms;  in  which  point  it  diderb  from  the 
K«*jfl^  which  is  naturally  expressed  by  two.  Now, 
the  KHalled  •  Pro|>i»rtions'  of  M  uaical  Science  are 
tiaoA  always  expr&ssible  by  two  terms  only,  and 
MItharafbiwbe  more oofveeCly  oalled  Batioa; 
^lixt  shall  find  it  convenient  to  a8suinc,  that, 
>n  ouHical  phiaeeology,  the  two  words  may  be 
'■eWy  tniated  ae  ■]nM»ymottt— as,  in  fcot,  they 
^ '  lally  have  been  treated,  by  almost  all  who  have 
""ntim  on  the  Subject,  from  Joannes  Tinctor,  who 
NiM  the  first  Mustoal  IHcUonary,  In  the 
ym  i474,*to  th«  Tbaoriateof  tlw  xSth  and  19th 
oeitaries. 

Of  the  three  priucij>al  kinds  of  Proportion 

llMi9H.1W9. 

teMtudo '  (Jauak  Tiaetaria 
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known  to  Mathciualicians,  two  ouly  — the  Arith- 
metical an<l  (ie>m  etrical  specif— arc  cxtenbively 
used  in  Music  :  the  fornjer  in  crmiu:ctii)n  >\itl» 
differencen  of  Pitch  and  lihythm  ;  the  latter,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Time-table,  the  Scale  of 
Oru'  <n  Pi{)C8,  and  other  matters  of  importance. 

Thomas  Morley,  in  his  'Plaine  and  easic  In- 
tcoductioii  to  F^acticall  M  uiiGke*  (Loodon  Xo9;)> 
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gives  a  Table,  which  exliiMts.  .it  one  view,  all  the 
different  kinds  of  Prop  >rtion  then  in  general  use; 
thereby  saving  to  modi  time  and  trouble,  in  tbe 
w»j  of  nSwwM,  that  we  have  thoaght  it  well  to 
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repradnee  his  DtagnuiH  belbro  proeeediog  to  ^ 

prftctica!  atiplicatinn  of  oiir  suhject. 

To  use  this  Table,  (1)  When  the  name  of  the 
ProporHon  b  known,  bat  not  iti  oonititaente, 
finil  the  name  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Djaj^nm  ; 
follow  down  the  line*  of  the  lozenge  in  which  it 
is  endoaed,  m  (kr  m  the  fint  hmaontal  line  of 
figures ;  and  the  two  required  numbers  will  be 
found  under  the  pointn  to  which  these  diagonftl 
lines  lead.  Thus,  Tripla  Sesquialtera  lies  near 
the  left-hand  side  of  tlic  Diagram,  about  mid- 
way between  tlie  top  nn<i  bottom  ;  and  the 
diagonal  lines  leading  duwn  from  it  conduct  us 
to  the  numbers  2  and  7,  which  express  the  re- 
quired Proportion  in  its  lowest  terms,  (a)  When 
the  constituents  of  the  Proportion  are  known, 
but  not  it*  name,  find  the  two  known  numbers 
in  the  Rame  horizontal  line;  follow  the  lines 
which  enclose  them,  upwards,  into  the  diagonal 
portion  of  the  Dtagywn ;  tatA,  at  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  thus  foriried  will  lie  Tvirnl  the  required 
name-  Thu»  the  lines  leading  from  2  and  6  con- 
duct US  to  Qnadmpl*. 

The  uppermost  of  the  horizontal  lines  comprises 
all  the  Proportkma  poesibl^  between  the  series  of 
numbers  from  T  to  10  iodntiv^  reduced  to  their 
loweHt  ttniiM.  The  sabeequeot  lines  give  their 
multiples,  an  far  as  100;  and,  as  these  multi|iles 
alwayo  bear  the  same  names  as  their  lowest  re- 
presentativos,  the  lines  drawn  from  them  lead 
always  to  the  apex  of  the  same  triangle. 

By  meana  of  the  Proportions  litre  indicated, 
the  Theorist  is  enaliled  to  define  the  difTerence  of 
pitch  between  two  f;riven  i*oun<l8  with  mathema- 
tical exactness.  Thus,  the  Octave,  sounded  by 
the  half  of  Ml  Open  String,  is  represented  by  the 
Proportion  called  Du|)la  ;  the  Perfect  Fifth, 
sounded  by  3-3  of  the  String,  by  that  called 
SesquHUtem;  the  Perfect  Fourth,  sounded  by 
3-4,  by  Sesquiterlia.  These  Ratios  are  .-.iniiile 
enough,  and  scarcely  need  a  diagram  fur  tlieir 
clneidilion ;  but,  as  we  proceed  to  more  ooniplux 
Intervals,  ami  especially  to  those  of  a  dissonant 
ehaneter,  the  Proportions  grow  far  more  intri- 
cate, and  Morley's  Table  becomes  really  valuable. 

A  certain  number  of  these  Proportions  are  ftlso 
used  for  the  purpose  of  <iefin5ng  difference**  of 
Rhythm ;  and,  in  Mediiuval  Mu!>ic,  the  latter  class 
of  difftfr^'noes  involTeseven  greater  eomplieationB 
than  the  firmer. 

The  nature  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation 
will  be  found  fully  esplnined  under  their  own 
special  headings ;  and  the  reader  who  has  care- 
tully  studied  these  antient  rhythmic  systems  will 
be  quite  prepared  to  appredate  the  eonfbsion 
whieli  C'luld  scarcely  fail  to  arise  froui  their  un- 
restrained commixture.  [See  Notatioh.  j  Time 
was,  when  this  eommlictare  was  looked  upon  as 
the  cnchei  of  a  refined  and  clasMical  style.  The 
early  Flemish  Composers  delighted  in  it.  Jos- 
quin  constantly  made  one  Voice  sing  in  one 
kind  of  Rhythm,  while  another  Bnng  in  another. 
Hobrecht,  in  his  *  Missa  Je  ne  deuiande.'  uses 
no  less  than  hvc  different  Time-dgnatureM  at  the 
bsigiiiiiing  of  a  single  Stave — an  expedient  which 
btMune  quite  characleristic  of  the  Musio  of  the. 
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15th  and  eailier  years  of  the  tMt  eentoifei.  It 

was  chiefly  for  the  Bake  of  elucidating  the  mys- 
teries of  this  style  of  writing  that  Morley  save 
his  TaUe  to  the  woild ;  and,  way  of  uakiii|r 
the  matter  clearer,  he  followed  it  up  by  a  setting 
of '  Christes  Croese  be  my  speed,'  for  Three  Voices, 
containing examptaa of  JDupla,  TripU,  Quadrupla, 
Sesquialtera,  Sesi|Qiqaarta,  Quadrupla-Seaqui- 
quarta,  Quintupla,  Sextupla,  Septupla,  NonupU, 
DeoupIa,''and  Snpertripartiens  quartas,  giving  it 
to  bis  pupil.  Phi lomathea,  with  the  encouraging 
direction — 'Take  this  Song,  peruse  it,  anil  sing  it 
perfectly ;  and  I  doubt,  not  but  you  may  siug  any 
reasonable  hard  wrote  Song  that  may  oomo  to 
yotip  sii,'ht.' 

Nevertheless,  Morley  himself  confesses  that 
these  curious  combinations  had  fallen  quite  into 

disuse  long  before  the  eh^&e  of  the  i6th  century. 

OmithoparcuB,  writing  in  1517,^  mentions 
eight  ooinhinations  of  Propdtion  only,  all  of 

which  have  their  analogues  in  mfHlem  Mukic. 
though,  the  Large  and  Laag  being  no  longer  in 
use.  thejr  cannot  all  be  conveniently  expressed  in 
modern  NotattOD.  (i)  The  Greater  Mode  Per- 
fect, with  Perfect  Time;  (a)  the  Greater  Mode 
Imperfect,  with  Perfect  Time;  (3)  the  Leaser 
Mode  Perfect,  with  Jmperfect  Time:  (4'^  the 
Ijesser  Mode  Imperfect,  with  Lnperfect  Time; 

(5)  the  Greater  Prolation,  with  Perfect.  Time; 

(6)  tlie  Greater  Prolation,  with  Imperfect  Time; 

(7)  Perfect  Time,  with  the  T.e.«8er  Pmlntion; 

(8)  luiperfect  Time,  with  the  Lesiser  Prolation. 


3, 


Adam  de  Fulda,  Sehald  Heyden,  and  Hermann 
Finck,  use  a  different  form  of  Signature  ;  distin- 
guishing the  Perfect,  or  Ini|>erfect  Mcnles,  by  a 
liirge  rirele,  or  Sf>micircle  ;  Perfect,  or  Iniperfect 
Time,  by  a  smaller  one,  enclosed  within  it ;  and 
the  Greater,  or  Lesser  Prolation,  by  the  proeeaes, 
or  ab<)ence,  of  a  Point  of  PerliBetioii  in  Iho  centre 
of  the  whole  ;  thus  — 

In  Ids  First  Booh  of  Masses,  published  in  1554, 

Palestrina  has  employed  Perlect  and  Im|>erfect 
Time,  and  the  Greater  and  J^iesser  Prolation. 
simultaneously,  in  highly  c<»mplex  Proportions, 
more  especially  in  the  'Missa  Virtiite  magna,* 
the  second  Osannii  of  which  presents  dithciilties 
with  wliich  few  modem  Choirs  could  cojie  ;  while, 
in  his  learned  '  Missa  L'homme  arm^,'  he  has 
jiroilueed  a  rhythmic  labyrinth  whicli  even  Jos- 

auin  might  have  envied.  But,  after  the  pro- 
uctton  of  the '  Missa  Papas  Maroelli,'  in  the  year 
1565,  he  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
the  use  of  Imperfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser  Pro- 
lation, equirafBot  to  our  Alia  Breve,  witii  fbnr 
MiniuiH  in  the  Measure ;  the  I^esser  Prolation, 
alone*  answering  to  our  Common  Time,  with  four 
Gtatdiels  la  Um  Mearare;  Perleot  Time,  with 
tlm  Lamer  Frdatloii,  coatahiing  tiupeeSanubreres 
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iatteMesmre;  and  the  Greater  Prolation,  alone  [ 

represented  by  oar  3-2.    A  verv  little  coaaidera-  | 
tkm  will  aoffioe  to  ahew  that  all  theee  combina- 
(ioos  are  redadble  to  simple  Dapla,  and  Tripla. 

Oar  modem  Proportions  are  equally  unpreten- 
tiooa,  and  far  more  clearly  expressed ;  all  Simple 
"nmee  being  either  Duple,  or  Triple,  with  Duple 
■ubdiviaiotiB ;  and  Compound  Times,  Dujile,  or 
'Uple^  with  Triple  BubdivisionB.  Modem  Com- 
poMiB  KMnetimes  intermix  these  different  species 
of  BhgrtilBl*  jort  M  the  Greater  and  Lener  Pro- 
Ution  were  intannixed,  in  the  Middle  Agea;  but, 
the  rimplicity  of  our  Ttma-signaturee  deprives  the 
process  of  almost  all  its  complication.  No  one, 
for  instance,  finds  any  difficulty  in  reading  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Doubles  in  the  last  Movement 
of  Handel's  Fifth  Suite  (the '  Harmonious  Black- 
smith'), thoughone  hand  plays  in  Cumnion  Time, 
Mid  the  other  in  34-16.  Equally  clear  in  its 
intention,  and  intelligible  in  the  appearance  it 
presents  to  the  eye,  is  the  celebrated  Scene  in 
'Don  Giovaaui,'  in  wliicli  the  Fiiut  Orchestra 
plays  ft  Minuet,  in  3-4 ;  the  Second,  a  Gavutte, 
m  J-4;  and  the  Tliird,  a  Valse,  in  3-8;  all 
blending  together  in  one  hannonious  whole— a 
triumph  of  ingenious  Proportion  worthy  of  a 
Netherlander  of  the  15th  century,  which  could 
only  have  been  conceived  by  a  Musician  as  rc- 
narkable  for  tiie  depth  of  hia  learning  iv*  for  the 
geniality  of  his  stvle.  Spohr  has  u«e«l  the  same 
expedient,  with  blrikiug  eHoct,  in  the  Slow  Move- 
ment of  hit)  Symphony  'Die  Wdhe  der  Tone'; 
and  other  still  later  Compoaenj  have  adoptetl  it, 
with  very  fair  success,  and  with  a  very  moderate 
daigiM  of  difficulty — for  our  Rhythmic  Signs  are 
tuo  clear  to  admit  the  possibility  of  mi»appre- 
hemdon.  Our  Ilme-table,  too,  is  simplicity  itself, 
though  in  atriot  Creoraetrioal  Proportion — the 
Breve  being  twice  ius  IohlT  as  the  Scmihreve.  the 
Semibreve  twice  as  long  as  the  Minim,  and  so 
with  the  ffeafc.  We  hnve.  In  fitci,  done  all  in  our 
power  to  render  the  rudiments  of  the  Art  intelli- 
gible to  the  meanest  capacity :  and  only  in  a  very 
WW  caeao  such  as  those  which  concern  the  *Seo- 
tion  of  the  Canon,'  as  demonstrated  by  Euclid, 
and  other  writers  ou  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  the  Bonle ;  the  regalation  of  Tsmpemment ; 
the  Scale  of  Organ  Pipes ;  and  others  of  like  nature 
— are  we  oonoemed  with  Proportions  suifidently 
iatrieate  to  demand  the  nSd  of  the  M»thwnatioi»n 
ftr  their  ehMidntioQ.  [WJa.B.] 

PROPOSTA  (Lat.  Dux;  Eng  Su^  jert).  A 
term  applied  to  the  Leading  Part,  in  a  Fugue, 
or  Point  of  Imitation,  in  oontmdistfnetion  to  the 
Risposta,  or  Response  (Eng.  Answer ;  Tjut. 
Coeics).  The  Leading  Part  of  a  Canon  is  usually 
ealled  the  Gnida,  though  the  tanii  Froposta 
is  aometiBee  nppUed  to  that  alao.  (WJS.B.] 

PROPRIETAS,  propriety  (Germ.  Eigenheit). 
▲  peculiarity  attributed,  by  Mediaeval  writers, 
to  thoae  Ligatures  in  which  the  first  note 
was  sung  as  a  Breve :  the  Breve  being  always 
uodentood  to  represent  a  complete  Measure 
(Ut.  radMs;  Old  Eng.  Stroke).  Franco  of 
Cologne  daaiiribai  Lifatvei  bcginniqf  with 
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Breves*  Longs,  and  Semibreves,  as  Ligaturm 
eutn,  iine,  ana  omi  oppotita  Fropridate,  re8|)ec- 
tively.  £W,&B.] 
PROSE.    [See  SfiQUENTlA.] 

PROSKE,  Karl,  editor  of  the  celebrated 

collection  of  ancient  church-music  called  MusiCA 
DiviKA,  bora  Feb.  11, 1794,  at  Grdbing  in  Upper 
Silvia,  where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  land- 
owner. Having  studied  medicine  he  made  the 
campaign  of  18 13-15  as  an  armv  surgeon,  but 
being  compelled  to  retire  by  his  nealth,  he  took 
his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Halle,  and 
settled  as  government  physician  at  Opi^eln  in 
Upper  Silesia.  Here  he  suddenly  became  a  reli- 
gious enthusiast,  a  change  to  wUch  his  devotion 
to  church  music  doubtless  contributed.  On 
April  II,  1836.  he  was  ordained  prieist  by  Bishop 
Sailer  at  Ratislx>n,  where  he  l>ecame  vicar-choral 
in  1827,  and  Canon  and  Capellmeister  of  the 
Cathedral  in  1830.  From  this  time,  with  the 
aid  of  his  private  fortune,  he  began  his  cele- 
brated collection  of  church  music,  lading  for 
long  iu  Italy  exploring  the  great  MS.  collections 
there,  and  scoring  from  the  voice-parts  many 
very  Iwautiful,  but  hitherto  unknown  works,  and 
publishing  them  in  a  ehea^,  accurate,  and  legible 
form  a»  '  Muaica  Divina  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  4I1'). 
Each  voltiuie  is  preceded  by  introductory  remark-*, 
biographical  and  bibliographical.  Attention  has 
been  re[>eatedly  called  in  this  Dictloiuury  to  the 
merits  of  this  collection.  jSco  among  others 
Mass;  iMl'UorEULV.l  I'ro.Hke  died  of  angina 
pectoris,  Dec.  20,  1861,  bequeathing  his  collec- 
tion to  the  episcopal  library  of  Ratisbon,  of  which 
it  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments.  [F.G.] 

PROUT,  Ebexezer,  B.A.,  bom  at  Oundle. 
Northamptonshire,  March  i,  1835,  graduated 
at  London,  1854.  He  studied  the  pianoforte 
under  Charles  Salaman.  In  1863  he  gained  the 
first  prize  of  the  Society  of  British  Musicians  for 
the  best  string  qimrtet,  and  in  1865  their  first 
prixe  for  pianoforte  quartet.  From  1 871  to  187,1 
he  was  editor  of  '  The  Monthly  Musical  Record, 
and  ffinctt  then  has  been  snccessively  music 
critic  of  'The  Academy' and  'The  Athenteum.' 
He  is  conductor  of  the  Borough  of  Haoknejr 
Choral  Association,  and  Professor  of  harmony 
anil  composition  at  the  Koyal  Acalemy  of 
Music  and  the  National  Training  School  of 
Music.  His  compositions  include  String  Quartet 
in  EO,  op.  I ;  PF.  Quartet  in  C.  op.  2  ;  PF.  Quin- 
tet in  G,  op.  3;  Concert  for  Ol|paa  and  Orchottra. 
op.  5  ;  Magnificat  in  C,  op.  7;  and  Evening 
•Service  in  E?,  op.  8,  both  with  orchesti-a  ;  '  Here- 
ward,'  dramatic  cantata,  op.  I J  (produced  at 
St.  .lames's  Hall,  June  4,  1879);  and  two  MS. 
sy uiphonies  in  C  major  and  &nunor.   [W.  H.  H.] 

PRUDENT,  Emilk,  born  at  AngonMme.  April 
3, 1817,  never  knew  his  parents,  but  wum  fulopted 
by  a  piano- tuner,  who  taught  him  a  little  music. 
He  entered  the  Paris  Gonsenratoire  at  lO,  and 
obtained  the  first  piano  prize  in  1833,  and  the 
second  baraiony  prise  in  1 83A.  He  had  no  jpairons 
to  push  him,  and  hia  want  of  eduoatiaik  not  bdng 
aappliad  bjUKtoral  froilHj,  fatt  had*  kmg  atrqggle 
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iHtb  the  ttem  naKtiw  of  life,  Irat  bj  dint  of  pa- 

titnce  nnd  perseverance  he  overcame  all  obstacles. 
His  first  performance  in  public  was  at  a  concert 
with  Thalbeing.  whose  style  he  Imitated,  and  the 

success  of  his  fantasia  on  'Lucia  di  Lammermoor' 
(op.  8)  established  him  with  the  public.  He  then 
made  constant  excursions  in  France,  and  ocoa* 
sional  trips  abroad,  but  his  home  continued  to  be 
in  PariM.and  there  he  comj)oeed  and  pro<luced  his 
Dew  pieces.  His  compodtiuns,  about  70  in  num- 
Imt,  intdodie  a  trio  for  PF.,  violin,  and  cello ;  a 
conoerto-Bjrmphonie  'Lea  troia  ll^ves'  (op.  67); 
several  brilliant  and  pleasing  inorcenux  de  genre, 
BuchM*LeiIkit»*aBa*LftDaQM  ^  Ft'&s* ;  fan- 
taHias  on  opera-airs,  or  themes  by  classical  coin- 
posers ;  transcriptiooH  with  and  without  varia- 
tions, deyerly  calculated  to  display  the  virtuosity 
of  a  pianist ;  and  finally  *  Etudes  do  genre,'  also 
intended  to  show  off  m.nnual  dexterity.  Ilis 
music  is  dear,  melodious,  and  correct ;  pleasing 
tile  tar  without  HtrHiiiin.r  the  attention  I'ru'li'ut 
id  no  Hery  «>r  urigiunl  genius,  but  an  urtihl  wiih  a 
real  love  for  lus  inatrumeni,  and  a  thorough 
understandin;;^  of  its  rcHonrceg,  and  a  musifian  of 
taste  and  progress.  I'ruui  'ilialberg  to  Memlela- 
■ohn  is  a  long  way  to  travene,  and  Prudent 
was  studying  the  lattor  com [wser  with  enthusiasm 
when  he  was  carried  off  after  48  hours'  illuesa. 
bjr  diphtheria,  on  May  14,  1863.  His  kind  and 
generous  disposition  caused  him  to  be  universally 
regretted.  He  was  a  good  teacher,  and  funned 
■everal  distinguished  pupils,  especially  ladies; 
among  these  Mile.  Louise  ^furer,  who  took  the 
first  piano  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1H54,  was 
the  best  interpreter  of  his  works.  In  England 
he  was  well  knr<wn.  He  plnyed  a  concerto  in 
Bb  of  his  own  comjwiiitiun  at  the  Philharmonic, 
May  I,  1848;  returned  in  1859  and  introduoed 
his  eleg^ant  morceau  '  La  Chasse,*  which  he  re- 
]>e&teU  at  the  New  Philharraouic  Ck>ncert  June  i , 
1853.  [G.C.] 

FRUMB.  VtMN^om  Hobbbt.  violinist,  was 

bom  in  1 816  at  Stavelot  near  TJetje.  Having 
received  his  first  instruction  at  Malmedy,  he 
entered  in  1837  the  newly  opened  Oonservatoire 
at  hil^ii,  and  in  1^30  that  at  Paris,  where  he 
studied  for  two  years  under  Habeneck.  lie- 
turning  to  Li^  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  altliouij;li  only  seventeen  years 
of  age.  In  1839  he  began  to  travel,  and  visited 
wiih  mudi  suooese  Germanjr,  Rnssia,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  He  dinl  in  11^^49  at 
Stavelot.  Prume  was  an  el^ant  virtuoso^  with 
ntost  of  the  ehacaeteristlo  qnaUtieB  of  the  modem 
Franco- Belgian  school.  Ho  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered as  the  composer  of  'La  Melancholie '  a 
sentimental  pties  de  soloii  which  fot  n  time 
attained  an  extraordinary  popularity,  without 
however  poasessing  the  artistic  worth  of  the  rest 
of  Prume's  compositions.  [P.  D.] 

PRUMIER,  Antoike,  bom  in  Paris  July  a, 
1794,  learned  the  harp  from  his  mother,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  Conservatoire,  and  ob- 
tained the  second  harmony  prise  in  Catel's  class 
ia  1819.  AfUff  tills  however  he  wae  oompeUad 
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by  mlUtafy  law  to  enter  the  Boole  polytechnique ; 
but  in  18 15  he  gave  up  mathematics,  re-entered 
the  Cionservatoire,  and  finished  his  studies  in 
oonnterpoint  vnder  Eler.  He  then  became  harpist 

in  the  orchestra  of  ^e  Italiens,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Nadennann  in  1 835,  professor  of  the  harp  at 
the  Conservatoire.  In  the  same  year  he  migrated 
to  the  Op^ra  Comique,  but  resii^neil  his  post  in 
1840  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  best  of  his  pupils. 
Prumier  composed  and  published  about  a  hundred 
fantasias,  rondeau x,  and  airs  with  variations  for 
the  harp— all  well  written  but  now  antiquated. 
He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1845,  and 
wasvioe>president  of  tiie  Aiaooiation  des  Artistes 
Musiciens  for  17  years  conaeentivcly.  He  died 
from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  at  a  committee 
meeting  of  the  Conservatoire,  Jan.  21,  1868. 
He  had  retired  on  his  pension  the  year  before, 
and  been  succeeded  by  Labarre,  at  whose  death 
(April  1870)  thaprofes-sorHliip  devolveil  upon 

roxn.M)  Prpmtfr,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  5,  1820, 
and  laur.'at  in  1838.  Like  his  father  he  writes 
well  for  the  instrument,  ami  is  considered  a 
skilled  I -erformer  and  a  musician  of  taste.  [G.C.] 

PSALTERY  (^oAn^MOK;  Old  English  isaiitry ; 
Freooh  PmiHeHon ;  Ital.  Satterio;  G«r.  Pmtlter). 

A  dulcimer,  played  with  the  fin^-ers  or  si 
plectrum  instead  of  by  hammers.  The  French 
have  adopted  the  Greek  name  wifhont  change. 
There  exists  a  clas.'^ic  6rul|itiired  representation 
of  the  Muse  Erato,  holding  a  long  tenostringed 
lyre,  with  the  name  YAATPf  AN  cot  on  its  base. 
Fri  in  tliis  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  stringB  of 
this  lyre  were  touched  by  the  fiiu^ers  without 
the  uanal  i4eotram  of  ivorr  or  metaL  C9ianoer^a 
*  sautrie*  m  the  Miller  s  Tale^  came  direct  from 
the  East,  perhaps  imported  fay  retnming  Cru- 
saders, its  kinship  to  the  Peman  and  Arable 
satifir  and  luitun  being  unmistakable.  The 
r»saltery  was  the  prototype  of  the  spinet  and 
narpsichord,  particularly  in  the  form  whicli  is 
described  by  Pttetorius  in  his  *  Organograjihia.' 
as  the  '  Istromento  di  porco^*  io  called  from  its 
likeness  to  a  pig's  head. 

The  illustration  is  drawn  from  a  15th-century 
painting  by  Filipino  Lippi  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, and  represents  a  'strumento  di  ]x)rco'  strung 
vertically,  a  mode  less  tuual  than  the  hori- 
sontal  stringing,  but  more  like  that  of  a  harp- 
sichord or  grand  piano.  Notwithstanding  the 
general  use  of  keyed  instruments  in  1650  we 
read  in  the  'Musurgia'  of  Athana.<«iua  Kircher, 
tliat  the  psaltery  played  with  a  skilled  liand 
Stood  second  to  no  other  instrument,  and  Mer^ 
senne,  about  the  rame  date,  praises  its  silvery 
tone  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other,  and  its 
pnrilgr  of  intonation,  ao  eaaly  oontrolled  bj  the 
fingers. 

No  •  Istromento  di  porco'  Iwing  now  known  to 
exist,  we  have  to  lode  for  its  likeness  in  painted 
or  sculptured  representations.  The  earliest  <xx*urB 
in  a  13th-century  MS.  in  the  library  at  Douai. 
It  is  timers  played  without  a  pleotmm.  FhNa 

I  'And  all  abovi  fhar  W  s 
0«  whidi  as  mds 
Sssmtaly.  ttatsU 
AaS  JsfifM  mi  ttrfUum  hs 
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the  14^1  wnivarj  there  renudn  frequent  exMnpIet, 

Dotnbly  at  Florence,  in  the  famous  Orc^nn  PtKiiuiu 
of  Luca  dellft  Kobbia,  a  cast  of  which  is  in  the 
Smith  KenringtoD  Mnycmii. 


Put  othnr  forms  were  ailmire<l.    Exactly  r]\'^ 
an  Arafaio  temrn  is  »  psalteiy  painted  A.D. 
by  that  loving  delineator  of  nrarfcal  instrnments, 

Oicsi^iia.  hiimelf  a  munician.  in  his  '  Trioiifo  ilclla 
Morte,'  at  Pixa.  I'he  8trinl;^i  of  the  instrument 
•le  in  gnjupd  of  three,  eiCch  group,  as  in  a  gran<l 
piano,  being  tuned  in  unison  to  niako  one  note. 
iSometimea  then?  were  groups  of  fouTt  a  not 
ottfreauent  8tri^^^n^'  in  DtfLClim.  There  is 
a  good  coloured  lithograph  of  Orcagna's  fresco  in 
'  Arts  au  Moven  Age,'  by  Paul  Lacroix  (Paris, 
1S74,  p.  382);  it  it  &ere  oalled  'Le  songe  de 
U  \  ie.'  A  fine  representation  of  such  a  psaltery, 
strong  in  threes,  by  Orcagna,  will  be  found  in  our 
National  Gallery  (Catalogue  No.  569).  [A  J.H.] 

was  bom  aft  Boine^ 
1778,  and  brought  up  at  the  Pieth.  nt  Naples, 
voder  F«iiaroli  and  Sala.    He  wrote  his  first 

Sth  Ibr  Siwgaglia,  near  Asoona.  and  from  that 
e  tiU  his  death  composed  for  the  stage  dili- 
Mtly.  'I  due  Prigionieri'  (Uome  1801)  was 
«M  mt  to  maka  bim  widely  known.  He  waa. 
how' V.  r,  often  away  from  Ttdy,  first  at  Lisbon, 
where  he  brought  out '  L'Andromaoca,'  and  then 
in  London,  where  he  beeame  ftr  a  time  Direotor 
of  the  Mu«ic  at  the  Opera, 

His  luune  first  appears  in  1809,  when  three  of 
hii  operaa  wero  perlbrmed'*  I  vinefrgiainTi  bi- 
cut!,  'La  Caccia  d'Etuiio  IV,'  and  '  L»  qiialtro 
Naiioni.'  In  1810  we  find  his  '  L»  Vestale,*  in 
ttii  *La  tre  SaKaae,*  in  i8ia  •LaOinevra  di 
Sooda,*  in  1813  '  Boadicea/;md  in  1814  'Aristo- 
dtroob'  He  then  left  the  Opera  and  travelled  with 
Madame  Oatalani;  and  when,  in  181 3.  the  took  the 
dtrrction  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  he  became 
aooompaajtst^and  three  of  his  works  were  brought 
ovt  iMn  IB  1815. 16  and  17.  He  then  went  to 
Room,  Mid  remained  in  Italj  tlU  hia  death,  al 


I  Milan,  Deo.  ao,  1861.   VMa  givee  a  lial  of  13  of 

hi«  operas,  and  says  that  hrs  tiuisIc  shows  great 
facility  but  no  invention.   Ten  volumes  of  his 
I  songs,  entitled  'MiUe  Melodle,*  are  pnbliahed  by 
Piconli.  [G,] 
PUGET,  LoiSA,  born  at  Fhria  aboni  iSio; 
thonffh  an  aaMtenr.  aehiered  an  extraordinary 
popularity  in  the  reign  of  hmiin  I'hilippo  hy  her 
aongs,  composed  to  Gostave  Lemoine's  words. 
Among  the  best  known  of  these  were,  *  A  la 
grftce  de  Dieii,'  'Ave  Maria,'  'Le  Sohil  de  ma 
firetagne^'  '  Ta  dot,'  '  Mon  pays,'  '  Lea  ri^vet 
d*Qne  jevne  fille,*  ete.   Musically  .speaking  they 
are  inf  nor  to  those  of  Panseron,  Labarre,  or  Ma- 
sini ;  but  the  melodies  were  always  so  natural 
and  so  suited  to  the  words,  and  the  words  them- 
selves were  so  full  of  tliat  good,  bnnrgeoit  cha- 
racter, which  at  that  time  was  all  the  fashion  in 
France,  that  their  vogue  was  immenra.  £n- 
cournged  by  her  success,  Puget  aspireil  to  the 
theatre.    She  took  lessons  from  Adolphe  Adam, 
and  on  Oot.  I,  1836,  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comiqtie  »  one  not  pieoe,  'Le  mauvais  (Kil.' 
which  was  sung  to  perfection  by  Ponchard  ai.d 
Mme.  Damoreati.    In  184a  she  married  Lc- 
moine,  and  finding  the  popularity  of  her  wm<za 
on  the  wane,  had  the  tact  to  pulilish  no  more. 
She  broke  silence  only  once  again  with  an  ojx'r- 
etta  called  '  La  Vcilleuse,  ou  les  Nuits  de  Mi- 
Kvly,'  prtxluccd  at  the  Gymnase,  S«pt,  27,  1S69. 
Madame  Lemoine  has  for  some  time  resided  at 
Pau.  where  Hhu  is  still  living  (1881).  [G.C.] 
ITCiXANI,  (i.vKT.vyo,   celehrat.:d  violinist, 
\va8  born  at  Turin  (or  according  to  another 
source  at  Oinaveoe)  in  1797.   He  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  heHt  representatives  of  the 
Piedmontese  School  of  violin-ulaviug.    Being  a 
pupil  first  of  Somis,  who  stuaied  under  Gorelli, 
and  afterwards  of  Tartini,  ho  comltincd  the  pro* 
1  minent  qualities  of  the  style  and  technique  of 
}  both  these  great  masters.   He  waa  appointeil 
first  violin  to  the  Sarxlinian  court  in  1752,  and 
I  began  to  travel  in  1754.   He  made  lengthened 
I  stay*  at  Paris  and  in  London,  where  he  waa 
for  a  time  lea<ler  of  the  opt-ra  I)and,  prcnluced  aJi 
1  opera  of  his  own  (Bumey,  Uist.  iv.  494^,  and 
I  published  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and  sympho* 
iiio-).    In  1770  I'umey  found  him  at  Turin,  and 
.  there  he  remained  as  leader,  conductor,  teacher 
I  and  composer,  for  the  rest  of  his  llfik    He  died 
in  1803. 

To  Piunani  more  than  to  anv  other  master 
of  the  Timln  appears  to  be  due  tne  preservation 
of  the  pure  grand  style  of  C<jrelli,  Tartini  and 
Vivaldi,  and  its  transmission  to  the  next  genera- 
tion of  -violinists.  Apart  from  bemg  himself 
an  excellent  player  he  ta^ined  a  lanje  nniuher 
of  eminent  violinists-— such  as  Conforti,  Bruni, 
Fonedro  and,  above  all,  Viottf .  He  was  also  a 
prolific  composer:  he  wrote  a  number  of  operaa 
and  ballets,  which  however  appear  not  to  have 
been  very  suooessfol.  F^tis  ^ves  the  names  of 
9,atldali8t  of  his  publihhetl  iii.itruuiental  compo- 
ritiona:— one  viulin-ooncerto  (out  of  9),  3  sets  of 
vioUn-sonatas»  dooi,  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and 
la  itynqphoiiieafivstringi^oboaa  and  lionM.  [P.0.] 
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born  at  Lucca  in  1749.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Con!iervatorio  at  Naplei,  and  when  still  very 
young  gained  oonridenAle  rs^Ulion  in  Italy  as 
a  virtiKMK).  He  came  to  Pans  in  1775;  thence 
he  went  to  Spain  and  Portogal,  where  he  is 
reported  to  hsfvo  sinsnd  •  fortirao.  Aftsr 
having  8taye<l  for  some  years  in  Enj^land  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  1784,  and  remained  there 
till  x8iT,  occupying  the  poet  «f  leader,  first -nt 
the  Th^tre  de  MonBictir,  which  was  then 
under  Viotti's  direction,  then  at  the  Th^tre 
Feydeau,  and  ftnftllj  oendnoting  the  bnd  at  the 
Th^Atre  Franfais.  As  ho  whh  an  excellent  ac- 
companyist.  he  wm  much  in  request  in  the 
mnsicid  drdet  of  fho  nd  noUe,  and  might 
have  secured  for  himself  a  competency  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  eooentricity  Mad  unsteadiness, 
which  brought  him  into  oonstaat  troablci.  In 
181 1  he  suddenly  left  Paris,  abandoning  his  wife 
and  children  for  ever.  Arrived  at  Naples  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  secure  the  leadership  of  the 
band  at  a  theatre.  He  however  did  not  stay 
long,  but  went  to  Lucca,  thence  to  Florence, 
and  finally  found  employment  as  teacher  at  a 
music  school  at  Pontrerooli.  After  two  years 
he  threw  up  this  appointment  and  returned 
to  Florence,  was  there  found,  utterly  destitute, 
by  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  Greeham  IVofessor  of 
Music,  and  by  his  generosity  was  placed  in  a 
hospice,  where  he  died  in  1827.  F^tis  gives 
intensting  details  of  his  adventurous  life,  and 
nevoral  of  his  hon  mot$.  It  was  he  who  so 
happily  described  Boccherini  as  *  the  wife  of 
Haydn.*  His  pnUlihad  -OOinpoaitioins  are  few 
nod  of  no  importance.  [P.  D.] 

PURC£LL.  The  name  of  a  familv  of  musi- 
daiia  fai  the  iTth  and  18th  eontnnei^  which 

iadvded  anionc^t  its  members  the  gTSatMt  and 
moat  original  of  English  composers. 

1.  The  namo  of  *  Pnfsell,*  preaunably  Henbt 
PURCELL  the  eMer,  is  first  found  in  Pepp's  diary, 
under  date  Feb.  31,  1660,  where  he  is  styled 
*  Master  of  Musique.*  Upon  tiie  ro-establishment 
of  the  Chaj)el  Royal  (in  1660)  Hetiry  Piireell  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Gentlemen.  He  was  also 
Ifaifeir  of  tiie  ChotMen  of  Westmfaister  Abbey. 

On  Dm^  f If  l'^^>3.  he  Hucceeiled  Sij,Tior  Aniicln 
as  one  of  the  King's  Band  of  Music  He  died 
Aug.  II,  1664.  and  waa  hailed  hi  tho  east  dofster 
of  WcsttninKter  Abbey,  Aug.  1 3.  There  is  a  throe- 
part  song,  'Sweet  tyrannass,  I  now  resign  my 
heart,'  in  Playford*B  '  Mudeal  Chmpanion,  1667, 
which  is  probably  of  h\»  composition,  although  it 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  his  more  celebrated  son. 
It  was  reprinted  in  Bumey's  History,  iii.  486. 

2.  His  eldest  son,  Edward,  bom  1653,  was 
Gentleman  Usher  to  Charles  II,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  array  and  served  with  Sir  George 
Rooke  at  the  Uiking  of  (ribraltar,  and  the  Prince 
of  Heme  at  the  defence  of  it.  Upon  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  he  retired  and  resided  in  the  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  where  he  died  J  uno  30, 
171 7.  He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
of  Wytbam,  near  Oxford. 

3.  HsKET  PdmbU)  th«  HMBd  MB  of  Bmrj 
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Pnroell  fhe  older,  fa  traditionally  add  to  hftva 

been  bom  in  Old  Pye  Street,  Weatmingter,  hi  cr 
about  1658.  He  lost  his  father  before  ha  was 
six  years  old,*  and  iooii  altarwards  was  admitted 

a  chorister  of  Uie  Chapel  Royal  under  Capt. 
Henry  Cooke,  aAw  whose  death,  in  167  a,  he 
oontinoed  under  Pelham  Hmnfivy.  He  is  said 

to  havcoomposed  anthems  whilHt  yet  a  chorister, 
but  there  are  now  no  means  of  verifying  the 
fikct,  although  it  fa  highly  probable.  He  may 
pofisibly  have  remaineil  in  the  choir  for  a  brief 
period  afier  the  appointmwit  of  Blow  as  successor 
to  Humf^y  as  Master  of  tiie  ChOdran,  but  the 
probability  is  that,  after  quitting  the  choir  on 
the  breaking  of  his  voice,  he  studied  composititm 
undw  Blow  as  a  private  pupil,  and  so  justified 
the  statement  on  Blow's  monument  that  he  was 
'  master  to  the  famous  Mr.  H.  Puroell.'  In 
1675,  when  only  17  years  df  age,  Purcell  was 
engikged  by  Josias  Priest,  a  dancing  master 
connected  with  the  theatres,  who  also  kept  a 
'boarding  school  for  young  gentlewomen'  in 
Leicester  Fields,  to  compose  an  opera  written  bj 
Nahum  Tate,  called  '  Dido  and  ./Eneas,*  for  per^ 
fomianoe  at  his  school.  Furoell  executed  lifa 
task  in  a  manner  wUoh  would  have  addad  to  the 
reputation  of  many  ftn  older  musician,  "nje  opera 
is  witliout  spoken  diak>gue,  the  place  of  which 
is  supplied  by  redtative  ;  it  oontMBi  aoino  beau- 
tiful airs,  and  some  spirited  chorussa,  especially 
that  beginning  'To  the  hills  and  the  Taleo.* 
The  won,  idthougb  not  performed  on  the  public 
stage,  acquired  considerable  popularity,  as  is 
evident  from  tho  number  of  manuscript  copies 
in  SKfatence;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one 
song,  pr5nte<l  in  the  '  Ori)heus  P.ntannicus,' and 
the  rondo  '  Fear  no  danger,"  printed  by  Warren 
and  others,  it  remained  unpiddiHlied  until  1840, 
when  it  was  printe<!  by  the '  Mtinical  Antiquarian 
Society.'*  Tlie  pru«luction  of  '  Dido  and  Eneas' 
led  to  Purx^ell  s  introdnatioii  to  the  puhUo 
theatre.  In  1676  he  was  en£»agcd  to  write 
music  for  Drvden'.H  tragedy  '  Aiiren^re-Zebe,'  and 
for  Shadwdl^s  comedy  'Epsom  \\  ellH,"  and  part 
of  tho  music  for  his  trage<ly  '  The  Liliertine.' 
The  latter  conuins  the  pleasing  air  '  Nymphs^ 
and  Shepherds,'  and  the  wdl  known  choma  *Ia 
these  delightful  j)len.«nTit  irrnveH.'  In  the  Mime 
year  a  song  by  him  appeared  in  the  now  edition 
of  Book  I.  of  Playlbrd's  publication,  'Choice 
Ayrcs,  Sonjr^  ami  Dialogues.'  In  1677  he  fur- 
nished an  overture,  eiffht  act  and  other  tunes, 
and  ionga  for  Mn.  Behn's  tragedy  'AlHlelasor,* 
and  composed  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  M.itthevv 
Lock,  printed  in  Book  II.  of  the  '  Choice  Ayres/ 
etc.,- 1079.  In  1 678  he  oowipoaad  the  overture  and 
instrniiit  ntal  music  and  the  masque  in  Sh.idwell's 
alteration  of  Shakspere's  'Timon  of  Athens/ 
representing  the  oonteat  between  Cupid 
Baoduia  fiir  ■npranaoy  ^ 


wiflt«d  to  iHta«n  th«  whole  of  bw  ■«•*■ 
otiMT.  inS  SM  la  Angwt  im. 

t  I'rieat  r«reoT«d  hU  Mhool  in  \tn  to  Cb*lM«.  whm  '  DMo  u»« 
jEn«u '  wu  Mtain  pprf<>nn«il.  %p\imn  from  %a  undated  printed 
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ultimate  agreement  to  exercise  a  joint  influence; 
a  very  beautiful  and  chanMrtflntotio  oomposition. 
He  does  not  a|i{)e5ir  to  have  pr<x1uced  anything 
for  the  theatre  in  1679,  but  Heverai  of  his  songs 
were  publiihed  in  that  year  in  Playford's  second 
Book  just  nametl ;  and  an  extant  letter,  dateil 
Feb.  8,  1678-9,  from  his  uncle  Thomas,  to  the 
Bev.  John  Goatling,  the  celebrated  bass  singer, 
ihen  at  Canterbury,  shows  that  he  then  produced 
•ometbiiig  for  the  church;  the  writer  telling 
GosMing  that  his  son,  Henry  (m  1m  afllMitionately 
called  his  nephew),  was  then  composinjx  and  that 
the  compotiition  was  likely  to  cause  Goi<tling  to 
be  celled  to  London.  QoeUing  was  appointed  a 
gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Koyal  Feb. 
35, 1679,  '^"^  *  gentleman  in  ordinary  soon  after- 
wnrda.  It  would  be  Wf  Intereeth^  to  know 
which  of  Purcell'santheiiiH  was  then  pi-oduced,  but 
at  preeent  there  eeems  no  clue.  In  1 080,  however, 
lieooitt|ioeed  tor  Lee'e  tragedy '  Theodoeiiv,' 
and  the  overture  and  act  tunes  for  D'Urfey's 
comedy  'The  V  irtuous  Wife,'  and  produced  the  lint 
of  lib  BamefoiM  edee,  tIs.  '  An  Ode  or  Wdoomo 
Son^forhis  Royal  Highiiesa  [the  Duke  of  York] 
on  hie  return  from  bcotlaud,'  and  'A  Song  to 
nileome  home  Hie  Majesty  from  Windior.*  Jn 
llie  same  year  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
otjgRnist  of  Westminster  Abbev,  and  then  gave 
op^Us  oonneetioB  with  the  theatre,  whlen  he 
dul  not  renew  for  six  years.  In  this  interval 
it  may  be  aesuroed  that  much  of  his  church 
mviie  wae  ooin|Kwed.  In  T68t  he  oompoeed 
another  Odo  or  Welcome  So^g  for  the  King, 
'Swifter,  Isisi  ewifter  flow.'  Oa  July  14,  1682. 
ho  wee  appolBted  oiganlet  of  the  Cliapei  Royal 
in  the  place  of  Edward  Lowe,  deceased,  but  was 
not  sworn  in  until  Sept.  16  following.  He  oom- 
poeed an  Ode  or  Welottaie  Song  to  the  King  on 
nis  return  from  'Newmarket,  Oct.  21, — 'The 
eummer's  absence  mkooneemed  we  bear,' — and 
ioroe  songs  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  Sir  William  Pritohard,  Oct.  39.  In  1683 
Purcell  came  forward  in  a  new  capacity,  viz.  as 
a  composer  of  instrumental  chamber  music,  by 
the  publication  of  '  Sonnatas  of  III  parts,  two 
Viollinsand  Basse  to  the  Organ  or  Harpsichord,' 
with  an  engravedportrait  of  himself,  at  the  age 
of  a4,pfeA3rad.  llieee  sonataaen  la  in  number, 
and  each  comprises  an  mlatrio,  a  canzone  (fugue), 
a  slow  movement,  and  an  air  ;  they  are  avowedly 
formed  opoo  Italian  models,  as  the  composer  in 
his  prt^face  says,  '  For  its  author  he  has  faithfully 
endeavoured  a  just  imitation  of  the  most  famed 
ItaUaa  masters,  principally  to  bring  the  aerfon^ 
neaa  and  gravity  of  that  sort  of  mnsirk  intOTogne 
and  reputation  among  our  countrytnen,  whose 
humour  'tis  time  now  should  begin  to  loath  the 
levity  and  balladrj'  of  our  neighliours.  The 
attempt  he  confesses  to  be  bold  and  daring ; 
tlieir  being  pens  and  artists  of  more  eminent 
abilities,  much  better  quaHfie<l  for  the  imploy- 
ment  than  his  or  himself,  which  he  well  hopes 
theae  bte  weak  endeavonra  will  In  doe  time 
provoke  and  enflame  to  a  more  accurate  under- 
taking. He  is  not  ashamed  to  own  his  unskilful* 
MM  &I  Iho  ItaliMi  ]M^(Qag%  hot  tht*  b  tht 


unhappinesBof  hie  education,  which  cannot  justly 
be  counted  his  fault ;  however  he  thinka  he  may 
warrjintaMy  affinn  that  he  is  not  mistaken  in 
the  power  of  the  Italian  notes,  or  elegancy  of 
their  compositionH.'  In  the  aame  year  he  com« 
po8e<l  nn  Ode  or  Welcome  Song  for  the  King, 
*  Fly,  bohl  Rebellion,'  and  in  July  an  Ode  to 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  <m  iiM  maniage  witti 
the  Princess,  afterwanln  Queen,  Anne, — 'From 
hardy  climes.'  He  likewise  con^posed  an  Ode 
bv  Christopher  Flahlmm, '  Weloome  to  all  tiie 
pleasures,'  which  was  perfonned  Nov.  23  at  the 
annual  celebration  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  the  score 
of  whieh  he  pablished  fai  the  Mlowing  year. 
He  also  compose<I  another  Ode,  *  R.iise,  raise  the 
voice,'  and  a  Latin  Ode  or  motet,  'Laudato 
Ceciliam,'  in  honour  of  St.  GeeOla,  hoth  of  which 
Btill  remain  in  MS.  In  1684  ho  composed  an 
Ode  or  Welcome  Song,  by  Thomas  Flatman,  'on 
the  King'a  VBtam  to  whitohall  after  hia  Sammei'a 
progress  ' — *  From  tliese  serene  and  raptiirouH 
joya' — the  last  production  of  the  kind  he  was  to 
acMnaatoCliariea.'  In  X685  he  greeted  the  new 
king,  Jamep,  with  an  Ode  or  Welcome  Song, 
'  Why  are  all  the  Mnaea  mute !'  For  the  coro- 
nation of  Jamea  and  hfa  queen  on  April  33  he 

Eroduced  two  anthems,  'I  was  gla<l,'  and  'My 
eart  ia  inditing,'  both  remarkably  fine  com- 
poaitioBt.  He  was  employed  in  auporfntonding 
the  erection  of  an  organ  in  the  Abbey  expressly 
for  the  coronation,  and  waa  paid— out  of  what 
wto  then  termed  mo  *aeeret  aervioe  money,'  but 
was  really  the  fund  for  defraying  eiltnM>rdinaty 
royal  expensea, — ^34  I a«.  od.  'for  io much  money 
by  him  dlahuiwd  and  erared  tar  providing  and 
setting  up  an  organ  in  the  Abbey  church  of 
Weatm'.  tor  the  solemnity  of  the  coroniUion,  and 
for  the  nmoving  the  same,  and  other  servioes 
performed  in  his  said  Ma'ties  chappell  since  the 
25th  of  March,  1685,  according  to  a  bill  signed 
by  the  Bishop  of  London.'  In  1686  he  returned 
to  dramaUo  oooipodtioo,  and  pnxluced  the  music 
for  Dryden'a  revived  tragedy  'Tyrannic  Love,' 
in  which  is  the  fine  daet  of  the  spirits,  Nakar 
and  Damilcar  (or,  as  Purcell  hoe  it,  Doridcar), 
'  Hark  !  my  Doridcar,  bark ! '  and  the  pleasing 
air,  '  Ah  !  how  sweet  it  is  to  love.'  Ho  also 
prodnce<l  an  Ode  or  Welcome  Song  for  fho  King, 
'Ye  tuneful  Miisea.'  In  1687  he  composed  an- 
other Ode  of  the  same  kind,  'Sound  the  trumpet, 
beat  the  drum,'  in  which  ia  the  duet  for  alto«v, 
'  Let  Cesar  and  Unmia  live,*  which  continued 
so  long  in  favour  that  succeeding  composers 
of  odes  for  royal  birthdaya  were  accustomed  I  t<> 
introduce  it  into  their  own  pro<hiction3  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  l>ater  in 
the  year  Purcell  wrote  his  anthem  'Blessed 
are  they  that  fear  the  Lonl,'  for  the  thanksgiving 
for  the  queen's  pregnancy,  in  January  1687-8. 
In  1688  he  com^sed  the  aon^  for  D*Uifrgr*a 
coine<iv,  '  A  Fool  9  Prefennent.  With  one  ex- 
ception they  all  belong  to  the  character  of  Lionel, 
a  young  man  mad  for  love,  and  thegr  eKpreaa  in 
the  most  admirable  manner  the  varied  emotions 
which  agitate  his  mind — disdain,  despondency, 
tender  aflheUon  and  wild  fiuitaatio  dehiaion. 
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Tbej  wim  maaag  by  WOKha  Moantfocd.  the 
uafbrtiiiiata  aelor  who  was  munlered  in  the 
straet  by  the  ruffians  Lord  Mohun  and  Capt. 
roil  in  wttage  Ibr  Ida  haWng  frustrated  their 

attoinpted  forcible  ahdiiction  of  the  celebrated 
actress  Mrs.  Braoegirdle,  and  who.  we  learn  from 
Colley  CSbber«  *  ami;  a  dear  eonntertenor,  and 
ha-l  a  inclfKlioiiB  warbling  thrtmt.'  The  miisif 
was  published  in  4to  in  the  same  year,  aud 
appended  to  the  pitnted  copy  of  the  eomedy. 
To  this  year  also  belongs  a  solo  anthem  for  a 
bass  voioe  with  ohonis,  *  The  Lord  is  king '  (one 
of  the  TRy  finr  of  Piin>ell*a  ehnroh  eompontians 
of  which  the  date  of  production  is  known),  and 
a  Welcome  Song  for  the  King,  the  latit  he  wrote 
for  Jamee  II.  in  1689  he  oomposet^  an  Ode, 
•Celestial  Music,'  which  was  *  perfonned  at  Mr. 
liaidweU's,a  schoolmaster's,  on  the^th  of  August,' 
and  *  A  Wefeome  Song  at  the  Prinoe  of  Dannuurfc'a 
comin>;  homo.'  He  also  oompoeedlbr  the  annual 
gathering  in  London  of  the  nativea  of  the  county 
of  York  the  fiunous  Ode  in  praise  of  that  eounty 
and  the  deeds  of  its  sonn,  particularly  tlve  part 
taken  by  them  at  the  Revolution,  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  'The  Yorkshire  Feaat  Song.' 
and  which  D'Urfey  (the  author  of  the  wonk) 
justly  calls  'one  of  the  6nest  compositions  he 
ever  made.*  It  was  performed  at  an  expense  of 
£100  at  the  County  Feast  held  in  Merchant 
Taylors'  Hall,  March  a;,  i6qo.  Many  parts  of 
it  were  printed  in  the  'Orpheus  Britannicus' ; 
it  was  printed  entire  by  Goodlson  about  1788. 
and  by  the  Purcell  Society  90  years  later,  under 
the  o<iitorial  care  of  Mr.  \V.  H.  Cumnungs.  In 
this  year  Purcell  became  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  He 
ha^l  received  money  from  persons  for  admission 
into  the  organ-loft  to  view  the  coronation  of 
SVilliain  and  Mary,  considering  the  organ-loft  as 
his,  in  right  of  his  office;  but  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
claimed  the  money  at  theirs,  and  called  upon  him 
to  pay  it  over;  and,  upon  liin  (h'clinine,  went  the 
length  of  making  an  onior,  dated  April  18,  1689, 
that  unless  he  paid  over  the  money  his  place 
should  be  declaro<l  null  and  void,  and  his  stipend 
detained  by  the  Treasurer.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  matter  was  in  someway  accommodated,  as  he 
retained  bin  appointment  until  his  death.  In 
1690  Purcell  cunipoiied  new  music  for  Shad  well's 
▼enioD  of  'The  Tempest,*  in  which  the. advan- 
tageous result  of  his  study  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  is  strikingly  apparent.  Smooth  and 
easy  flowing,  yet  nervous  mdodlea,  clearness 
anil  distinctness  of  form,  and  more  varied  ac- 
oompaniment,  are  conspicuous.  Two  of  the  songs, 
'  Gome  nnto  these  yellow laads,*  and  'Fall  fathom 
five.'  have  ntaintd  nnintfrruptrd  posses^sion  of 
the  stage  from  the  time  they  were  composed  tiU 
this  day,  and  mndi  of  ttte  remainder  of  the 
music,  especially  that  nf  thf  concluding  masque, 
has  only  been  laid  aside  because  it  is  allied  to 
verma  not  by  Shahspere,  and  whioh  the  better 
judgment  of  our  time  has  decreed  shall  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  supplant  his  poetry.  In  the 
same  year  Pnndl  woduoed  111*  mnrio  far  the 
'altemtieof  and  additieiw  after  the  maimer  of 
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an  open*  whioh  Betterlon  had  made  to  Benu- 

niotit  and  Fletcher's  play, 'The  Prophete^n,  or. 
The  History  of  Dioclesian.'  Here  again  the 
great  advaaee  made  by  the  composer  ia  virible. 
Ho  calls  into  play  lar^fr  on  lu  stral  resources 
than  before ;  some  of  the  movements  are  scored 
Ibr  two  tmmpets,  two  oboea,  a  tenor  oboe,  and  » 

bassoon.  Ixjsiile  the  string  quartet,  and  the  woo<l 
wind  instruments  are  occasionally  made  responsive 
to  the  tmmpeta  and  etringa  in  a  manner  that 
was  then  new.    The  vocal  music  comprise^  Home 
tine  songs  and  bold  choruses.   Among  the  songa 
may  be  named  *  What  ahatl  I  do  to  ahow  how 
much  I  love  her?'  (the  air  of  whieh  was  long 
known  from  its  adaptation  to  the  words '  Virgins 
are  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  Instre.*  in  'The 
Beggar's  Opera')  and  'Sound,  Fanje,  thy  brazen 
trumpet,'  with  its  bold  and  difficult  obblk^to 
trampet acoorapaniment.  Pnroell publishedthe 
score  of  this  opera  by  subscription  m  1691,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  which 
he  says,  '  Mmlck  and  Poetry  have  ever  been  ac* 
knowleilged  sisters,  which,  walking  hand  in  hand, 
support  each  other ;  As  Poetry  is  the  harmony 
of  vrords  so  Musick  is  that  of  notes;  and  as 
Poetry  is  a  rise  above  Pro*e  and  Oratory,  so  is 
Musick  the  exaltation  of  Poetry.   Both  of  them 
may  excel  apart,  but  surely  tbqr  are  most  ex- 
cellent when  they  are  joyn'd,  beoanse  nothing  is 
then  wanting  to  either  of  their  proportions  ;  for 
thus  they  appear  like  wit  and  beauty  in  the 
same  person.  Poedy  and  Painting  have  arriv'd 
to  perfection  in  our  own  country:  Musick- is  yet 
but  in  its  nonage,  a  forwanl  cliild,  which  pves 
hope  of  what  it  may  be  hereafter  in  F"ig'— «^ 
when  the  masters  of  it  shall  find  more  encourage- 
ment.   'Tis  now  learning  Italian,  which  is  its 
best  master,  and  studying  a  little  of  the  French 
air,  to  give  it  somewhat  more  of  gayety  and 
fashion.    Thus  being  further  fn>m  the  sun  we 
are  of  later  growth  than  our  neighbour  coimtries. 
and  must  becnnt^  nt  tn  shake  off  our  barbarity  by 
degrees.    Tlie  pret-cni  age  seems  alrea4.ly  diopoeed 
to  be  refln  d.  and  to  <«f^i«gt«kai  between  wild 
fancy  and  a  just,  numerous  composition.'  Here 
we  see  Purcell's  modest  estimate  of  the  state  of 
English  musical  art  in  his  day,  but  we  may  aee 
also  that  although  he  viewed  his  countrymen  as 
standing  only  upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple 
of  music,  he  felt  the  strong  eonvietion  that  it 
would  be  within  their  power  to  enter  and  explore 
its  innermost  recesses.    The  conijxtser's  deidre  to 
please  his  subaoribevs  oooadoned  him  to  fix  the 
Bubsorifition  at  so  moderate  a  rate  that  it  scarcely 
suttict^d  to  meet  the  exi>en8e  of  the  publication.' 
He  hho  wrote  in  1690  the  fine  bass  long,  "Thif 
geniu?<,  lo  !  fnmi  his  sweet  bed  of  rest,'  for  Tvees 
tragedy  '  The  Massacre  in  Paris,'  and  the  over- 
tuM,  aet-ttinea  and  aonga  for  Dryden's  comedy 
'  Amphitryi  n.'    Bo^'idef^  these  he  5i<  t  DTrfeys 
Ode  for  the  queen's  birthday,  April  29,  '  Arise, 
my  Muae,*— an  admirable  eompositiop   and  an 
0<le  for  King  William,  'Sound  the  tnnnpet.' 

The  next  year  witnessed  the  prmluction  of 
Piuodl*a  diamatie  ^k^f-^mure,  'King  Arthur.* 
He  hnd  pravioMljr  oompoeed  murio  tat  tome  of 
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Diyden**  I^y%  but  h«d  h»d  merely  to  aet  suob 
TWMH  M  the  poet  lied  handed  Un.  Tt  )■  hoir* 

ever  apparent  from  Drj'd-  n's  ileclication  of  *  King 
Arthor'  that  in  oonstructing  that  drama  he  had 

and  had  oontolted 
I'tircell  as  to  where,  when,  and  how  music  could 
be  effootively  iatroduoed,  and  had  acted  upon 
Ina  nggeettona.  He  had  •applied  theeompoeer, 
at  his  desire,  with  variety  nf  moaauro,  and  dis- 
poaed  the  aoenee  so  as  to  atford  atriikiog  contraete. 
Pmodl'e  miuie  ie  a  ■uooearfoiB  of  beantlfli 
the  Bacrificial  scene  of  the  Pagan  Saxona;  the 
martial  aong  of  the  Briton^  'Come  if  you  dare' ; 
the  eeene  with  the  epirita,  Phllidel  and  Grim* 
hald  ;  the  Ron<,'s  and  dances  of  the  shepherds ; 
the  admirably  bold  and  original  frost  scene ;  the 
lovely  dnet  of  the  Syrena  in  the  enchanted  foreet, 
'  Two  daughters  of  thin  aged  strenm,'  and  the 
•on^s  of  the  other  spirits ;  and  the  varied  and 
weU  contrasted  pieces  in  ihe  concluding  masque 
(including  the  b^utiful  nu  lddy'  Fairest  isle,  all 
isles  excelling'),  fonn  a  combiuatiuu  which  no 
oontemporaiy  mi^fllaa  wae  able  to  equal,  and 
which  for  long  afterwards  remained  unrivalled. 
All  contemporary  testimony  tells  of  the  great 
■uoeeaa  of  *  Kii^Afthnr,'  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  alxHit  a  dozen  songs  which  were  included  in 
the  '  Orpheus  Britannicus,'  and  those  iH>rtions  of 
the  mune  which  Ame  retained  in  the  version 
ma^le  in  1770,  it  remained  unpublished  until 
*S43,  when  it  w:vh  printed  by  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society,  fmir  (<onga,  however,  having 
been  li>f»t  in  the  interval.  Pnrcell's  other  dramatic 
compotsition^  in  1O91  were  the  overture  and  act 
timM  for  Elkanah  Settle's  tragedy  '  Distressed 
Innocence,'  and  songs  in  the  cnine<ly  'The  Gor- 
dian  knot  unt^-ed,'  and  Southeme's  comedy  *  Sir 
Antony  Love.  He  &l»o  composed  the  Ode  for 
the  queen's  l)irthday,  '  Welcome,  glorious  mom.' 
In  1692  he  comjKJMHl  the  muuic  for  Howard  and 
Dr^en's  'Indian  Queen,*  in  which  are  the 
recitative  '  Ye  twice  ten  hundred  deities'  (which 
Burney  considered  to  be  '  perliaj^is  the  beet  piece 
of  recitative  in  our  language'),  with  the  air  '  By 
the  croaking  of  the  toad,'  and  the  beautiful  little 
rondo  *  I  attempt  from  Love's  sickness  to  fly.'  The 
gimler  part  of  the  songs  in  '  The  Indian  Queen' 
were  printed  in  1695  by  May  and  Hudgebutt, 
who  prefixed  to  their  publication  a  curious  letter 
to  the  compoHT  infbnnlq;  him  that  as  they  had 
met  with  the  score  of  his  work  they  had  printed 
it,  lest  others  should  put  out  imperfect  copies, 
and  craving  his  pardon  for  their  presumption. 
The  entire  work  was  printed  by  Goodison.  He 
also  oompoeed  songs  for  Dryden's  '  Indian  Em- 
peror* (a  sequel  to  'The  Indian  Queen')  and 
'Cleomenee,'  Southeme's  comedy  'The  Wivea' 
£zcuae,'  and  D'Urfey's  comedy  '  The  Marriage 
Hater  match'd,'  and  the  muaic  in  the  third  act 
of  Dry  den  and  Lee's  tragedy  '  CEdipus.'  But  per* 
hnpa  the  most  important  dramatic  composition  he 
produced  this  year  was  the  opera  of  '  The  Fairy 
Queen,'  an  anonymous  adaptation  of  Shakspere  s 
'Ifidaammer  Night's  Dream,'  which  was  very 
well  received  by  the  public,  although  the  great 
eiqpense  incurred  £ar  aoeneiy,  droeaos^  eto^  ren* 
▼oil.  ux.  PT.  i. 
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dered  it  but  little  produotiTe  to  the  maaM;era. 
The  oomposer  pubUshed  in  flie  iMne  year  'Some 
Stdect  Songs  a-H  they  are  sung  in  The  Fairy 
Queen,'  10  in  number ;  10  other  ^eoea  are  in 
the  *  Orpheus  Britandeas/  and  the  nurtramental 
music  13  in  the  'A)t^  for  the  Theatre';  the 
Sacred  Harmonio  Society  poaseases  a  MS.  of 
neariy  the  whole  of  the  maHh  net,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  choral  portions  and  two  or 
three  more  songs  are  irretrievably  lost.  Hie 
■0IMV  wM  loa4  in  er  before  1 700^  in  Oelober  of 
which  year  the  patentees  of  the  theatre  offered 
a  reward  of  £ao  for  the  recovery  of  it  or  a  copy 
of  it.    That  they  did  not  reooiver  ft  may  be 

inferred  from  the  piece  never  li.i  ving  been  revived. 
One  of  the  aongs  which  has  been  preserved,  '  If 
loye*a  •  sweet  pearioii,'  long  remained  in  favour : 
Gay  wrote  one  of  the  songs  in  'The  Beggar's 
Opera'  to  the  air.  In  the  same  year  Purcell  set 
Sir  Charles  Sedlev'a  Ode  for  the  queen's  birth- 
day, '  Love's  Goddess  sure  was  blind.'  One  of 
the  airs  in  this  Ode,  'May  her  blest  example 
ohaee,'  has  for  its  tmsa  the  air  of  the  old  aaog 
'Cold  and  raw';  the  occasion  of  which  waa 
thus : — Queen  Mairy  had  one  day  sent  for  Arabella 
Hunt  eadGkiatUng  to  sing  to  her,  with  Purcell 
as  accompanyist.  After  they  had  pt  rf  rioed 
several  fine  compositions  by  Purcell  and  others, 
the  queen  asked  Arabella  Hunt  to  sing  the 
ballad  of  'Ctdd  and  raw.'  Purcell,  nettletl  at 
finding  a  common  ballad  preferred  to  his  music, 
but  seeing  it  pleased  the  queen,  determined  that 
she  should  hear  it  again  when  she  least  expected 
it,  and  adopted  this  ingenious  method  of  effecting 
his  object.  He  also  set  Brady's  Ode  'Hail! 
great  (  V  illa,*  which  was  performetl  at  the  annual 
celebration  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  Purcell  himsfelf 
si nging  die  alto  song  '  'TIS  Nature*!  voice.'  This 
Ode — one  of  the  finest  of  its  composer's  works  of 
that  class — was  printed  by  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society.  In  1693  Purcell  oompoeed  an 
overture  and  act -tunes  for  Congreve's  comedy 
*The  Old  Bachelor,'  and  songs  for  D'Urfey'a 
comedy  'The  Riclimond  Heiress,'  Southeme's 
comctly  '  The  Maid's  I^ast  Prayer,'  and  Bancroft'a 
tragedy  '  Henry  the  Second.'  He  also  set  Tkite*a 
Ode  for  the  queen's  birthday,  'Celebrate  this 
festival'  (printed  by  Goodison),  and  hia  Ode  in 
commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  foundation 
of  Trinity  CoUege.  DubUn,  'Great  Parent,  hail ! ' 
(also  printed  by  Goodison),  said  to  have  been 
performed  at  Chriat  Ghmxdi,  Dublin,  Jan.  9. 
1693-4.  Strange  to  say, Trinity  College  register 
does  not  contain  any  rMord  of  or  allusion  to  the 
1  centenary  celebration.  In  1694  Purcell  oompoeed 

etrtions  of  the  music  for  ParLs  I.  and  II,  of 
'Urfey'a  ' Don  Quixote'  (Part  1. containing  the 
duet  'Sing,  all  to  Muaea,*  and  the  fine  baas  aong 
'Let  the  dreaaful  engines'),  an  overture,  act- 
tnnes  and  songs  for  Congreve's  oomedy,  'The 
Double  Dealer,  and  songs  for  Gbowne'a  eomedy 
'The  Married  Beau,'  Southeme's  tragedy  '  The 
Fatal  Marriam/  and  Dryden'a  plav  'Love 
triumphant.*  He  abo  oompoaed  the  Ode  for  tiM 
queen's  birthday.  'C  ome,  come,  ye  Sons  of  Art'; 
and,  for  the  Cedlian  celebrationy  hu  celebrated 
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'  To  Deum  and  Jubilate  in  D/  with  orchestral 
acoompMrimant^-the  first  of  Uie  kind  produced 
in  this  cfKintry,  Queen  Mary  dying  on  Dec.  38 
in  this  year,  Purcdl,  immediately  afterwards, 
comix wetl  for  ht-.r  funeral  the  passage  from  the 
Burial  Service,  '  Thou  knowent,  Lord,  the  secrets 
of  our  hearts,"  in  a  manner  so  solemn,  pathetic, 
and  devout,  that  Croft,  wImb  lettiiig  the  Burial 
Service,  abstained  from  resetting  the  pa»sacre, 
and  adopted  Purcell's  setting.  Puroill  ako  com- 
poied  for  the  funeral  an  wn&m,  *lll—eti  is  the 
man.*  Early  in  1(^95  he  composed  two  Elegies 
upon  the  ({ueen's  death,  which  were  published 
with  one  by  Dr.  Blow.  He  composed  an  Ode 
for  the  birth'Iay  "f  tin?  youni;  Diike  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  the  I'nnccsa  Aime,  July  24,  'Who  can 
from  joy  refrain  ?*  and  also  the  music  for  Powell's 
adaptation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  tragedy 
'Bonduca,'*  including   the   famous  war- song 

*  Brit4)ns,  strike  home'  ;  and  songs  for  Scott's 
oomedy  'The  Mock  Marriage,'  Gould's  tragedy 
*The  Rival  Sisters."  Southeme's  tragedy  '0*oo- 
noko,'  Ravenscruft's  comedy  '  The  Canterbury 
Guests,'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  'Tlia 
Knight  of  Malta,'  and  Part  III.  of  oWey's 

*  Don  Quixote.'  In  the  latter  is  contained  '  the 
laai  Song  that  Mr.  Puroell  sett,  it  being  in  his 
sicknsBs.  This  was  none  other  than  the  fine 
cantata  '  From  rosy  bowers,'  one  of  the  greatest 
c(Mnp<mitions  he  erer  produoed,  and  a  most 
•Irikiiig  proof  that,  however  the  composer's 
frame  might  be  enfeebled  by  disease,  his  mental 
powers  remained  vigorous  and  unimpaired  to 
the  last 

Puroell  died  at  his  house  in  Dean's  Yanl, 
Westminster,  Nov.  ai,  1695.  On  tlie  day  of  his 
death  he  made  his  wfll,  iHiereby  he  heqtieathed 
the  whole  of  liiw  property  to  his  '  loveing  wife, 
nanoet  Puroell,'  absolutely,  and  appointed  her 
■oleexeoQtrix.  Itwassaid  tiiatheoontrMtedthe 
disonler  of  which  he  died  through  his  wifehftvlllg 
norpoeely  caused  him  to  be  kept  waiting  ontrfde 
BIS  own  door  heeavse  he  did  not  retom  home 
until  a  lato  hour.  I^ut  this  ttcfiiiH  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  of  his  having  made  her  his  sole 
legatee,  and  with  her  exprossions  respeeting  him 
in  the  dwlicatiitn  of  the  '  Orpln  iis  liritannicus.' 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  conjecture  that  he  died  of  a 
lingering,  rather  than  an  aoate  dieeaee,  probably 
consumption,  is  much  more  likely  to  bo  cdrrect, 
and  more  in  aooordanoe  with  the  recorded  fact  of 
Pnrodl'e  ability  to  oontinoe  to  oi.Hiipose 
his  mortal  sickness.  He  was  buried  Nov.  a 
in  the  north  aiide  of  Westminster  Abbey,  under 
the  cfgaa.  A  tablet  to  hit  memoiy,  attached  to 
a  pillar,  and  placed  there  by  hin  pupil,  T.a<ly 
Howard,  wife  of  Sir  Kobert  iloward,  bears  tliis 
imoriptioB,  attriboted,  but  upon  InralBcieBt 
groundH,  to  Dryden — '  Here  lyes  Henry  Purcell, 
EiK{. ;  who  left  this  Ule,  and  is  gone  to  that 
blened  place  where  0017  his  harmoqjoaa  be  ex« 
eeeded.  Ohiit  2 1  mo  die  Novembris,  Anno  iEtatis 
37mo,  Anno  q :  Domini,  1695."   On  a  flat 
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hmf  died  about  tha  wmc  ajv  u  Pur- 


stone  over  his  grava  waa  inscribed  the  followii^ 
epita|ili!— 


Pl»u(!it<«,  folic^  inperi,  tanto  hrmpite,  nc 
lYoefuerat,  Teatru  addit«  ille  choria: 

Inrida  nec  TobU  Puroellum  tern  mpososi, 
Qusata  decas  s^li,  deliciawiae  brsvss. 

Tarn  cite  dMe«lH«,  modo  cm  linffnla  dsbsk 
Mosa,  prophana  snos  religioss  soot. 

TMt  lost  vival,  dam  vlolna  ( 


This  having  long  become  totally  e&oed  was, 

a  few  years  ago,  reiu  we  d  in  a  more  durable 
manner  by  a  subscription  originated  by  Mr. 
James  Turle,  the  present  organist  of  the  Abbey. 

Purcell  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  jire- 
deceased  him,  vis.  John  Baptist,  baptized  Aug. 
9,  1683,  buried  Oct.  17,  following;  Tliomae. 
buried  Aug.  3,  1686;  and  Henry,  baptiated 
June  9,  1687,  buried  Sej^.  23,  following.  Uis 
other  children  are  mentioned  hereafter.  His 
widow  survived  him  until  Feb.  1706.  She  died 
at  Richmond,  Surrey,  and  was  buried  on  Feb.  14, 
in  the  north  alsle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
her  husband. 

The  compositions  of  Purcell  not  before  men- 
tioned,  and  irrespective  of  his  sacred  music,  weTe 
'  Ten  Sonatas  in  four  parts,'  publitthed  by  his 
widow  in  1697,  the  ninth  of  wliich,  called,  for  its 
excellence,  the  Golden  Sonata,  is  given  in  soore 
in  Hawkins's  HiKt<>ry  (Xovello's  edit.  755"^; 
I.(eHson8  fur  the  Harpsichonl  or  Spinnet,  j)iih- 
limbed  in  1696;  numerous  catches  included  in 
'The  Catch  Clul>,  or  Mcrrj-  Companions,'  and 
other  collections ;  and  many  »iin|.,'l«j  «ong8  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  collections  of  songs  of 
the  period.  In  1697  his  widow  published,  under 
the  title  of  *  A  Ck>liection  of  xVyres  comnosed  for 
the  Theatre  and  upon  other  occasions,  the  in- 
strumental music  in  the  plav^  <>f  '  AlMl.'lazor,' 
'The  Virtuous  Wife,'  'The  Indian  Qut>eu,' 
'  Dioclesian,"  'King  Arthur,'  'Amphitryon,* 
'  The  Gordian  Knot  unty'd,'  *  Distressed  Inno- 
cence,' 'The  Fairy  Queen,'  'The  Old  Bachelor," 
'The  Marrie<l  Beau,'  'The  Doul)Ie  Dealer.'  and 
'Bonduca.'  In  169S  she  plIl)li^shed,  under  the 
title  of  'Orpheus  Britannicus,'  a  collection  of 
Purcell's  songs  for  one,  two,  and  three  voices^ 
chiefly  selected  from  his  odes  and  dramatic 
pieces,  but  including  also  several  single  songs, 
amongst  them  the  famous  '  Bess  of  Bedlam.*  A 
second  book  was  published  in  1703.  A  second 
edition  of  the  first  book,  with  large  additions  and 
some  omissions,  appeared  in  1 706,  and  a  second 
edition  of  the  second  book,  with  six  additional 
songs,  in  171 1.  A  third  edition  of  both  books, 
now  very  tare^  was  issued  in  1731.  There  is 
another  composition,  which  is  now  pretty  gene* 
rally  admitted  to  he  the  work  of  Purcell,  vis. 
the  mtiaic  for  the  first  act  of  Charles  Davenant's 
tragetly  '  Circe.'  MS.  scores  are  in  the  Fita- 
wiUiam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  the  Saored  Haiv 


•  WklchhMbMottiaii 

*  Applaud  XT  trrM  a  g^mt,  e«lmtliU  pow'n, 
W)iii  now  rrntilrt  with  fou,  but  onr«  wmoSIS; 
Y«t  lot  loildluus  f»nh  no  raori;  rrclilm 
Her  tbort-ll?'<l  lav  die  anil  hor  rlilrrr^t  haHj 
OomplaSnttif  UuU  ao  prematurvl;  dinl 
Oood-oature't  ptaMartuid  derotloD  i  pride. 
Med  7  DO.  lie       white  jvodut  orgeiM  KMiad. 
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monio  Sodf/tfw  Library,  and  dMwhera.   It  wm 

prol>ab!y  compoiwd  for  some  projecte<l  revival  of 
the  play,  but,  for  reaaona  which  cannot  now  be 
diMovered,  the  completion  of  the  wmrk  by  the 
cnmpf>«iition  of  music  for  the  remainder  of 
the  piece  was  not  effected.  Piiroell  also  made 
tome  valuable  additions  to  the  tract  upon  com- 
p<^tion  in  the  later  editions  of  Pli^ynird'a  'Ib* 
tnxiuction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick.' 

PovoeU*!  nored  music  coiMtals  of  hii  diiirch 
•ervicea  and  anthems,  hynins,  Bonj^s,  duets,  etc., 
and  Latin  psalms.  HiH  church  music  may  be 
Arlded  into  two  elawee,  vis.  MnrioM  and 
anthems,  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  and 
those  with  organ  accompaniment  only.  The 
feraier,  with  two  or  thne  «B00pttoui  alraady 

mentioned,  were  composed  for  thft  Chapel  Royal, 
the  latter  for  Westminster  Abboj.  Many  of  the 
taogt,  doela,  eten  and  »  few  aatheiiw  were 
printed  in  the  several  edition5i  of  '  Harmonia 
Sacra,'  1688, 1603,  1714.  etc.«  and  several  of  the 
•anrieea  and  aotmaw  ia  the  ooQeetioiii  of  Boyce. 
Arnold,  and  Page.  The  noble  coUoctiim  edited 
bT  Vincent  Kovello  (iSao-iSaa),  under  the  title 
of  <PnvDeU*a  Saered  Mnsie,'^  indudea  the  Te 
Beum  and  Jubilate  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  3 
serrices,  5  chants  by  different  members  of  the 
PofwUiaaiily,  a  psalm'tvne  known  as '  Bniford,* 
10  anthems  with  orchewtral  a^^companinjents,  3a 
anthems  with  organ  acoampanimenty  19  songs, 
some  with  ehoroaet,  a  dneta,  a  Mo,  ti  hymns 
for  three  and  four  voices,  2  Latin  psalms,  and 
«  canons.  MS.  copies  of  3  other  anthems,  a 
hymn,  and  a  Latin  motets,  whidi  Norello  waa 
unable  to  meek  with,  are  now  known  to  be  in 
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1i  win  luTe  been  obsenred  that  Purcell  ee- 

sayed  everj'  species  of  composition.  He  wrote 
for  the  church,  the  theatre,  and  the  chamber. 
His  ehtttoh  music  exhibits  his  great  mastery  of 
Ibgue,  canon,  imitation,  and  other  scholastic  de- 
vices, combined  with  fine  harmony  and  exprei* 
rive  melody,  and  the  introduction  of  novel  and 
beautiful  forms,  enriching  it  whilst  preserving 
its  broad  and  solemn  style.  His  secular  music 
displays  his  imaginative  faculty,  his  singular 
dramatic  instinct  and  skill  in  marking  character, 
his  nre  gift  of  invention,  and  great  powers  of 
expression.  Although  viewed  by  the  light  of  i 
ear  own  day,  lua  instrumental  chamber  composi-  | 
tions  appear  of  an  inferior  order,  they  will  yet, 
when  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries,  be  found  greatly  in  advanoe 
of  his  time.  We  see  in  him  the  improver  of  our 
cathedral  music ;  the  originator  of  English  me- 
lody, as  the  term  Is  now  undentood;  the  esta- 
bli^her  of  a  form  of  English  opera  whit  h  was 
almost  universally  adopted  for  upwards  of  a 
eentary  and  a  half ;  the  intnxiucer  of  a  new  and 
more  eff<-ctive  emplojTnent  of  the  orchcatra  in 
accompaniment ;  the  man  who  excelled  all  others 
in  his  accurate,  vigorous,  and  energetic  setting'  <>i' 
English  words;  and  the  most  original  and  ex- 
traordinary musical  genius  that  our  country  has 
produced.  It  is  scucely  possible  to  estimate 
the  loM  to  Ei^liih  art  by  the  eaily  death  of 


Henry  PvroalL  Had  Us  life  been  prolonged  for 

him  to  have  witnessed  the  inlnxluction  into  Eng- 
land of  the  Italian  opera  and  the  early  career  in 
this  ooantoy  of  Haadel,  what  m^t  not  have 
been  expected  from  him  t 

Several  portraits  of  Purcell  are  extant;  OM^ 
taken  when  a  ohaj  •  1  1  ly,  waa  fermerly  in  Dal- 
wich  College ;  another,  by  Sir  Godl^  Kneller 
(engraved  for  Noveilo's  'PuroeU's  Saorailf naio 
was  fai  the  poHeodon  of  the  deeendaata  of  Joab 
Bates  ;  a  third  was  engraved  as  a  frontispiece 
to  the  Sooataa,  1683.  John  Closterman  pamted 
two^-one.  now  in  the  pesaession  of  tiie  Bo^ 
Socit'ty  of  Miisiicians,  and  engraved  in  mezasotint 
by  Zobel ;  the  other  engraved  by  White  for  the 
*  Orpbena  Britannious,*  whldi  we  nave  bore  repn^ 
dured.  Another,  formerly  in  Dulwich  CoUego^ 
and  engraved  by  W.  N.  Gardiner,  has  now  di»> 
appeared. 


4.  Edward,  youngest,  but  only  surviving,  son  of 
the  great  Henry  Purcell,  was  baptized  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  Sept.  6, 1689.  He  was  therefore 
(like  his  father)  only  six  years  old  when  his 
father  died.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  lost 
his  mother,  who  by  her  nuncupative  will  stated 
that, '  according  to  her  husband's  desire,  she  had 
given  her  deare  son  good  education,  and  she  alsoe 
did  give  him  all  the  Bookes  of  Munck  in  generall. 
the  Organ,  the  double  spinett,  the  single  spinett, 
a  silver  tanknrd,  a  silver  watch,  two  pairs  of  gold 
butt<jn3,  a  hair  ring,  a  mourning  rinff  of  Dr. 
Bu<«by'8,  a  Larum  clock,  Mr.  Edwtid  PuoolTa 
picture,  handsome  furniture  for  a  room,  and  he 
was  to  be  maintained  until  provided  for.'  Em* 
bracing  the  profession  of  music,  he  became  organ- 
ist of  St.  Clement,  Eastcheap.  On  July  8,  1736, 
ho  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  He  died  about  Ihm  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  August,  1740.  He  left  a 
son,  Hknrt,  who  was  a  choriHtcr  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  under  Bsnuod  Gates.  On  the  death  of 
bia  fbther  he  iucceeded  him  as  organist  of 
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8k.  dement,  Eastcheap.  He  afterwards  became 
orgatii« t  of  St.  Edmunii  the  King,  Lombard  Street, 
and  of  St.  John,  Hackney.  He  died  about  1 750. 
Uawkinattji  Edward  PuroellwMftgOodoigHiui, 
but  hi*  json  a  very  indifferent  one. 

5.  Framoss,  eldest  daughter  of  Heiirj  Porcell, 
the  oonnoMr,  was  baptized  in  Westminster 
Abbey  May  30,  1688.  In  1706  her  mother 
appointed  her  her  residuary  legatee  and  her  ex- 
ecutrix, when  she  should  reach  the  ago  of  18. 
She  proved  the  will  July  6,  1 706.  She  married, 
shortly  after  her  mother's  death,  Leonard  Wel- 
sted,  Gent.,  poet  and  dramatist,  and  died  1 724. 
Her  only  daughter,  Frakcbs,  bom  1708,  died 
unmarried  1726.  Her  younger  sister.  Mart 
Petkbs,  was  baptised  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Dec.  10, 1603.^  It  is  presumed  that  she  survived 
her  father,  but  predeceased  her  mother,  as  she  is 
not  named  in  the  latter's  will. 

6.  Daxiel,  the  youngest  son  of  Heniy  ParoeU 
the  elder,  bom  probably  about  1660,  wm  also  a 
musician,  but  from  whom  he  received  instruction 
ia  unknown.  Tn  1688  he  was  appointed  organist 
flf  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  1693  he  com- 
pOted  the  music  for  Thomas  Yalden's  Ode  on 
oL  Ceoilift'a  Day,  which  was  probably  performed 
ftt  Ojrfbrd.  I111695  he  resigned  his  appointment 
at  Magilalen  College,  and  came  to  I>ondon.  In 
i6q6  he  composed  aoogs  for  Maty  Pix'a  tragedy 
*  Ibrahim  TOV  «aA  Cfbbei't  oomedy  'Love's 
Lnst  Shift,'  and  the  maaque  in  the  fifth  act  of 
'  The  Indian  Queen.'  In  1697  he  composed  the 
nraiio  for  Powdl  aad  Yerbrnggen*!  opera  'Brutoa 
of  Alba,'  Settle's  opera  '  Tlu  Xtw  World  in  the 
Moon,' and  the  inatrumental  music  for  D'Urfey's 
open  'Oynthuk  and  Endymion.*  1^  1698  ho 
compoaed  the  songs  in  Gildon's  tragedy  'Phaeton, 
or.  The  Fatal  Divorce,'  an  Ode  for  ti^e  Princess 
Aiuie*tUrthday,  andBMiop*sOdeoDSt.Oeeilia  s 
Day.  Tn  1699  he  joined  with  Jeremiah  Clark 
and  Ricliard  Leveridge  in  furnishing  the  music 
for  Motteiiz*t  opem  <The  Idand  PrinoeM,*  and 
alrto  set  Addison's  second  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's 
Day  for  Oxford.  In  1700  he  set  Oldmixon's 
opm  *The  Orove.*  mid  pAueA  the  third  of 
the  four  prizes  given  for  tho  composition  of  Con- 
greve's  masque  'The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  the 
othera  beinur  Awarded  to  Jeim  WddoB,  John 
Eccleg,  and  Oo<lfrey  Finger.  In  1701  he  wrote 
the  instrumental  music  for  Catherine  Trotter's 
tragedy  'The  Unhappy  Penitent,* md  in  170a 
that  for  Farquhar's  comedy  'The  Inconstant.' 
In  1707  he  composed  an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia'R 
Day,  which  waa  performed  at  St.  Hary  Hall, 
Oxford.  In  171 3  ho  was  apjtointed  organist 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  but  waa  displaced  in 
Feb.  1 717.  He  published  *1!1m  Tliahnea  set 
full  for  the  Organ  or  HarpsiconI,  as  they  are 
plaid  in  Churches  and  Chappels  in  the  luaner 
givm  oat,  aa  alto  with  their  uiteiiadea  of  great 
Variety';  a  very  singular  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  metrical  pialau  were  then  per- 
formed. Six  anthems  hj  Um  are  in  tiba  choir 
booka  of  Magdalen  OoUago,  and  aoqga  in'The 
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Banquet  of  Musiek,'  1689  ;  '  Thesaurus  Mniinna* 
and  '  Deliciffl  Musicffi,'  1696;  and  'Thesaurus 
Musicus,'  circa  1750.  He  composetl  '  A  Ldunen- 
tation  Inr  the  l>eath  of  Mr.  Henry  Puroell,' 
written  by  Tate,  the  words  of  which  are  prefixed 
to  the  'OrpiieiiH  Pritannicus.'  He  was  also 
author  of  8'>ine  sonatas  for  flute  and  baas  and 
violin  and  baas.  He  dieil  in  1718.  He  waa  held 
in  great  repute  in  his  day  as  a  punster. 

7.  Katberine,  daughter  of  Henry  Pun  .  11  the 
elder,  waa  baptized  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
March  13,  i6oa.  ^e  married  in  June  1691 
the  Rev.  William  Sale,  of  Sheldwich,  Kent,  and 
waa  her  mother's  adminittratrix,  Sept.  7,  1600. 

8.  Tbomas.  brother  to  Henrv  Piuroell  the  elder, 
was  appointed  Gentleman  of  tne  Chapel  Royal  in 
1660.  In  1 66 1  he  was  lay  vicar  of  WestminstOT 
Abbey  and  oopvist.  On  Aug.  8,  1662,  he  was 
appointed,  jointly  with  Pelham  Humfrey,  Com- 
poser in  Ordinary  for  the  Violins  to  His  Majoety, 
and  on  Nov.  39  following, '  Musician  in  Ordinary 
for  the  Lute  and  Voice  in  the  room  of  Henry 
lAwes,  deceased.*  In  167  a  he  waa,  with  Ham- 
frey,  made  Master  of  the  King's  Band  of  Mosio. 
He  died  July  31,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westininater  Abbev,  Aug.  a,  i68a.  He  had 
probably  been  long  befen  in  lll-baal^,  aa  on 
May  15,  I I,  he  granted  a  power  of  attorney 
to  his  son  Matthew  to  receive  hia  nlarj  aa 
Oenttenum  of  Aa  OIihmI  BqjaL  He  waa  the 
composer  nf  the  wall'inown  Bniial  Chant  and 
other  chant«.»  [W.H.H.] 

PURCELL  CLUB.  THE,  was  constituted  at  a 
meeting  held  in  August  1836:  the  fir^t  members 
were  Messrs.  Turle  (conductor).  King,  Bellamy, 
Fitawilliam,  J.  W.  Hobbe,  and  E.  Hawkins 
(secretary).  The  dub  was  limited  to  twenty  pro- 
fesHional  and  twenty  non-professional  mi  •miners, 
who  mvt  twice  a  year;  on  the  second  Thiirstlay 
in  f\liruary,  when  they  dined  together,  and  on 
the  last  'riuir^^ilay  in  July,  when  they  assembled 
in  Westminster  AldjLy,  at  tho  morning  service, 
by  permission  of  the  Dean,  for  the  purpose  of 
aRAisling  in  such  Purcell  music  as  might  be 
selected  for  the  occasion.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  memberH  again  mot  to  petlUu 
secular  music  composed  by  Purcell ;  the  soprano 
parts  were  sung  by  the  ohoriHter-boys  from  West- 
minuter  Abbey,  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  but  ladiea  wera  admitted  amoqgst  the 
audience. 

On  FlV),  27,  1^42,  a  special  meeting  was  held, 
when  Professor  Taylor  was  elected  President,  and 
the  dates  of  meeting  were  changed  to  Jan.  30 
and  the  first  Thursday  in  July.  Interesting 
performances  of  many  of  Puroell's  works  were 
given  year  by  year,  and  a  book  of  words  of  1 94 
pages  waa  privately  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
membera,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Taylot.  The  Club  was  dissolved  in  1863,  and 
the  ▼alnable  lifaraiy,  which  had  been  aoqniied 

1  I  »m  In.l'W"!  t(i  Tolonel  r>ir«tfr'ii  Wc!itin!n«f«T  Abbey  R«¥lrtert 
for  much  o(  tbe  (ftmtljr  bUtorr  cvoUlned  |ji  th«  kbove  •itiele,  »o4 
I  staidly  Afill  aijrMir  «f  tMs  essPfflwRr  of  scfeaowMflBc  mr 
oUlialloM  10  VbM  tirtlMMB  fcg  ifcswy  Mod  oaA  tmOf  1 
iairtiMilHbior     '  " 
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by  gift  And  purchaae,  wm  deposited  at  W«tt> 
niniBter  Abbey,  under  the  guardiamihip  of  dw 
organists  of  Wcrtmiutar  Abbej  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  [W.H.C] 

PUKCELL  COMMEMORATION,  THE, 
htld  on  Jan.  30,  1858,  to  celebrate  the 
bicentenary  of  Purctll's  birth  :  the  memberB  of 
the  Poroell  Club  and  a  large  number  of  pro- 
ftwomofaraiio  and  of  eminent  amateurs,  anxious 
to  do  honour  to  the  greatest  of  Eagliah  musi- 
cians assembled  in  the  evening  at  the  Albion 
Taveni,  Aldsngate  Street,  London,  when,  nftsr 
a  banquet,  a  selection  of  Purcell  music  was  per- 
formed, and  some  interesting  addresses  were 
ghrea  by  Ftafessor  Taylor,  who  presided.  The 
programme  consisted  entirely  of  music  composed 
by  Purcell,  and  was  as  follows  : — Grace,  *  Gloria 
Petri ' ;  anthems  '  O  give  thanks,'  '  O  God,  thou 
hast  cast  us  out,'  'O  sing  unto  the  Lord' ;  song  and 
chorus,  'Celebrate  this  festival';  a  selection  from 

*  King  Arthur';  cantata,  'Cupid  the  slyest  rogue 
alive';  song,  *  Lot  the  dreadful  engines' ;  chorus, 

•  Soul  of  the  world,  inspired  by  thee.'  [W.H.C] 

PUBCELL  SOCIETY,  THE.  Founded  Feb. 
a  1 , 1 8  76, '  for  the  piupose ' — in  the  words  of  the  pro* 
neotoi — 'of  doing  justioe  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Pureell,  firstly  by  the  publication  of  bis  works, 
most  of  which  exist  only  in  MS.,  and  secondly, 
bj  meeting  iar  the  stody  and  performance  of  his 
▼viooa  eompodtiaiui.*  Hie  'Permanent  Com- 
mittee '  consists  of  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley, 
JBart.;  O.  A.  Mao&nen;  Sir  Herbert  S.  Oakeley; 
Sir  J(Mm  0<m ;  Sir  George  Blvey ;  Joseph  Bamby ; 
Josoj.h  Ht-nnett;  J.  F.  Bridge;  W.  Chappell ; 
W.H.  Ciunmings}  J*  W»  Davison  i  E,  J.  Hop- 
kfaM;  John  HnlUb;  Henry  Leslie;  A.  H. 
Littletm,  Hon.  Sim  tnry  ;  Walter  Macfarren  ; 
Julian  Marshall;  K.  Prout;  £.  F.  Bimbault; 
Henry  Smart;  JobnStainer;  Ber.  J.  Trontbeck ; 
Jamc8  Tiirlo — TTio  prodpectuw,  issued  May  16, 
1876,  contains  a  list  of  Odea  and  Welcome  Songs 
(38),  and  of  Opevaa  and  Dramas  (45).  by  Purcell ; 
and  an  announcement  that  the  first  works  pul>- 
lished  would  be  the  Yorkshire  Feast  Soiw,  and 
the  maaqne  in  *  mmon  of  Atiiena^*  both  m  f  aU 
score.  ITie  Yorkshire  Feast  Song  was  issued  on 
Oct.  14,  1878,  edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Mr. 
Omwnfage,  and  beautifully  engraved  and  printed. 
'  Titnon  of  A  thm-.'  f  ilited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  O. 
Oueeley,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Julian  Marshall, 
is  ooir  due.  The  rabscription  to  lha  Society  is 
a  IS.  a  year  for  the  publicatioil%  and  Io<.  6d. 
extra  for  the  music  meetings.  [G.] 

PUBFLIN6  (Et.pourfiler).  The  ornamental 
hofderwUh  whidi  the  backs  and  bellies  of  stringed 
instruinetits  are  usually  finished.  It  is  the  only 
remnant  of  the  elaborate  doooratioa  with  which 
stringed  hwtmmenta  were  anciently  ooverad.  It 
csu.illy  consirita  of  a  slip  of  maple  or  sycamore 
glued  between  two  slips  of  ebony.  Some  makers 
oaad  whalebone,  as  more  pliable.  A  groove  Is 
carefully  cut  all  round  the  e<lges  for  its  insertion, 
and  the  purfling  is  then  let  in.  Next  to  cutting 
the  lerou  tUt  it  the  most  difficult  operation  in 
MdhHiwhing.  m  lha  poriliny  laTMiaUj  fanaka 
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to  pjeoea  in  the  hands  of  t^nqakiUed  workman. 
The  aeeret  oonairts  in  gettin^tt  wcH  bant  to  the  . 

required  shape  before  letting  it  into  the  groove. 
In  the  works  of  the  best  makers  the  purfling 
is  bold,  even,  solid,  perfectly  finished,  ana 
accunitt  ly  joine<l  in  the  imgles.  The  j>rince  of 
puiflers  was  Stradivarius.  Many  old  instro- 
menti  haire  a  fiaiBled  border  inatead  of  structural 
purHing,  and  modem  fiddles  of  the  commonest 
class  have  often  only  a  double  line  in  ink  or 
paint  round  tiie  edges.  Only  a  single  strip  of 
purfling  is  usually  employed  ;  but  double  pur- 
fling,  which  in  general  injures  the  tone  without 
improving  the  fooka  of  an  instrmnent,  ia  often 
found ;  and  instruments  may  be  seen  with  a 
second  row  of  purfling  by  a  different  lumd.  The 
purfling  is  not  merely  ornamental,  aa  the  groove 
protects  the  bfxly  of  the  violin  by  checking  frac- 
tures procieeding  from  the  edge.  In  ornamental 
instruments  the  purfling  ii  aometimealidaid  widi 
mother  of  pearl.  [E.  J.P.] 

PURITANI  DI  SCOZIA.L  Opera  in  2  acts; 
words  by  Count  i'upoli,  music  by  Bellini.  Written 
for  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache,  and 
pnxluced  at  the  Th^&tre  Italien,  PariH,  Jan.  25, 
1835.  In  London,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  as  'I 
Puitaai  ad  I  OaTalim/  Usy  ai.  1835. 

PURITAN'S  D.\UnHTER,THE.  'A grand 
romantic  drama 'in  3  acts;  words  by  J.  V.  Bridge 
man,  mnsio  by  Balfe.  Prodnoad  at  the  Bngnsh 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  London,  Nov.  30, 
1 86 1  (Pyne  and  Harrison).  [(.J.] 

PUTZLI.  '  Prince  Fitzli  PutzU  '  was  Beetho- 
ven's nickname  for  his  friend  Prima  Iiobkowitz. 

See  Thayer's  Beethoven,  iii.  239.  [G.] 

PY£»  KiLLOW  JoHii,  well  known  in  London 
musiaal  oirdea;  the  aon  of  a  merbhantj  was 

born  at  Exeter,  Feb.  9,  iSia.  His  imiHical  ten- 
dencies showed  tbeujselves  early.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Mnaie,  I<ondon,  in  Feb. 
1823,  immediately  after  its  foundation,  and  ttxjk 
the  first  pianoforte  lesson  ever  given  within  ita 
waJla.  This  waa  under  Gipriam  Potter.  Ha 
aLso  studied  harmony,  countt-rjwint,  and  compo- 
sition there,  under  Dx.  Crotch,  the  Principal,  and 
remained  a  pup^  till  1839.  He  then  retomed 
to  Exeter,  and  for  some  years  enjoyed  consider- 
able local  £uue  in  the  south-west  of  England. 
In  1834  he  gained  tiia  Chnsham  medal  for  hia 
full  anthem  '  Turn  Thee  again,  0  Lord  '  (No 
vello),  which  with  otber  anthems,  of  his  are  in 
use  in  iha  Oaliiedrala.  £1  1849  he  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford.  Soon  after  this 
he  oame  to  London,  and  though  forsaking  the 
profeadoa  of  miuie  for  business,  retained  his 
connexion  with  the  art  by  joining  the  direction 
of  the  R.A.M.  where  he  succeeded  iSir  G.  Clerk 
as  chairroaa  of  the  oommitte^  of  management 
(1864-67).  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Finance  Committees  of  the  Royal  and 
National  CbUsge  of  Music  (President  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Walefl).  His  pulili^ht  d  works,  besides 
those  mentioned,  comprise  '  Stray  Leaves,'  1 2  nos. 
(Lambom  CockftCo.),  4  Full  Anthems  (Novello), 
I  Short  FoU  AnUiama  (Do.),  ^sn^  ete^  LG.] 
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PYNE,  Louisa  Favnt,  daughter  of  George 
Pnia  (alio  iinger,  born  17^,  died  Manih  15, 

1877),  and  niece  of  Jainrs  Kendrick  Pyne  (tenor 
liiigar,  died  Sept.  23,  1857),  was  bom  in  183a. 
At  mmymAj  age  studied  rfngii^  under  Sir 
Qeorge  Smart,  and  about  1842  appeared  in  public 
with  her  elder  sister,  Susan  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Galton),  with  threat  sucoea.  In  1847  the  sisters 

Eerforuied  in  PariH.  In  Aug.  1849  Louisa  made 
er  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Bouk«ne  as 
Amin*  in  *X*  flrninamlwila.'  On  Ooi.  i  hUow* 
iog  she  commenced  an  engagement  at  the 
FnnceM*8  Theatre  as  Zerlina,  in  an  Engliiih  ver- 
sion of  '  Don  Juaa.*  Her  first  original  part  waa 
Fanny  in  Macfarren's  *  Charles  the  Second,'  pro-  ' 
duced  Oct.  27,  1849.  On  March  1850  ^he  sang 
at  the  Philharmonic ;  was  engaged  the  same  year 
at  Liverpw^l,  an<l  in  1851  at  the  Haymarket. 
On  Aug.  14,  1S51,  she  pcrfunaed  the  Queen 
of  Night  in  'II  i<iAuto  Magico'  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Open.  Slie  alao  nog  In  ocatorioa  aiid 


POHLENZ. 

at  concerts.  In  Aug.  1854  she  embarked  for 
Amerien  in  eompany  with  her  sister  Snaaa,  W. 

Harrison,  tiiid  Ttorrani.  She  fwrfomied  in  the 
princijial  cities  of  the  United  States  for  three 
years,  being  received  evetywhere  with  the 
greatest  favour.  On  her  return  to  England  flie, 
in  partnership  with  Harrison,  formed  a  company 
for  the  perfSormance  of  Kngliah  operas,  which 
they  gave  f5r!«t  at  the  Lyceum  and  aft«^rwanls 
at  Drury  Lane  and  C)ovent  Garden  Theulrtja, 
until  1 86a.  when  the  parlnerHhip  was  dissolved. 
[See  Hakkison,  William,  vol.  i.  p.  6926].  Miss 
Pytie  8ube(equuiitly  appeared  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  In  1 868  she  waa  married  to  Bfr.  Frank 
Ridda,  the  baritone  Hingrr.  She  h&s  now  retired 
from  public  life,  and  devot^a  herself  to  teaching. 
Her  voice  waa  ft  at^rano  of  beautiful  qualitj 
and  preat  compass  and  flexibility ;  she  sang 
witli  great  taste  and  jud^ent,  and  excelled 
in  the  flofid  ityla*  of  wUw  aha  was  a  perfect 
niatRM.  LWJLH.] 


PAPPENHEIM,  EuofSNiE,  a  s^iprano  singer 
who  excited  some  attention  in  London  for  a 
eoopla  of  yean.  She  is  an  Anitrian  hy  Urlh, 
and  was  first  beard  of  at  Maanhclni,  and  tht  n  at 
Hamburg,  where  she  was  ott^  dTdie  opera  troupe 
in  1873-75,  and  in  74  gftTO  oome  'Oaatapida* 
at  Kroll's  Theatre,  Benin,  with  great  success, 
especially  as  Leonora  (Fidelio).  She  next  went 
to  America  as  a  member  of  a  6«iiuui  coinpany 
under  Wachtel,  and  remained  there  till  1878,  when 
on  J  une  1 5  she  ma<]o  a  succestif  ul  d<f^but  in  London, 
«l  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  as  Valentine  in  'The 
Huguenots.  She  followed  this  with  a  perform- 
ance of  Leonora  in  '  Fidelio,'  and  also  appeared 
in  the  following  SQMona  as  Donna  Anna,  the 
Countess  (Figaro),  Leonora  (Trovatore),  A!da, 
Reiza,  Agatha,  and  Lisa  (Lohengrin).  Though 
not  endowed  with  a  voice  of  remarkable  quality 
or  compass,  Ma<lame  Pappenheim  Ih  thomui^hly 
good  and  careful  both  as  a  singer  and  an  actresH, 
Her  parta  an  alwajrs  studied  with  care  and  con- 
scientiousnesp,  and  she  is  capable  of  considerable 
dramatic  intensity.  She  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Gomiftn  Tbeakra  at  Poath.  [A.a] 

FISCHEK,  JonANN  BAvrmT,  a  fine  baritone 
dnger,  bom  Oct.  14.  1814,  at  Melnick  in  Bo- 
liemift,  made  hia  dwnt  00  the  boarda  at  tbe  age 
of  21.  In  1844  apj)ointed  Court-singer  to 

the  King  of  Wurtembei^  at  Stuttgart,  an  appoint- 
ment whicii  lie  retained  nntil  bis  retirement 
July  I,  1863.    Ho  entered  on  his  duties  May  i, 

1844.  At  a  later  date  he  was  also  made  '  Kam- 
merainger.*  Piaehek  traTeUed  a  great  deal,  and 
wa.H  known  and  liked  In  all  the  principal  towns 
of  North  and  South  Germany,  especiallv  at 
Fnnkfiirt«  where  we  find  liim  ianging,  botn  on 
the  stage  in  a  variety  of  parts,  and  in  conci  rts, 

I car  after  year  from  1840  to  1848.    In  England 
e  was  a  very  great  fitvoorito  for  aerenl  yean. 
He  made  his  first  ajijicaranco  here  on  May  I, 

1845,  at  a  concert  of  Madame  Caradori  Allan's; 


f«ang  at  the  Philharmonic  on  the  following  Mon- 
day and  thrice  besides  during  the  season  there. 
He  reappeared  in  this  countiy  in  18^6,  47,  and 

49,  and  maintained  h\i^  jiopularity  in  trie  concert- 
room,  aqd  iu  oratorio,  singiuu  in  49  the  part  of 
Elijah  at  tbe  Birmingham  festival  with  great 
energy,  passion,  and  effect.  On  the  stage  of  the 
German  opera  at  Drury  Lane  during  the  same 
year  his  Don  J uan  waa  not  ao  successful,  his  act- 
ing being  thought  exaggerated.  He  was  beard 
again  in  1853  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts. 
He  died  at  Stuttgart,  Feb.  t6,  1873. 

In  voice,  enunciation,  feeling,  and  style,  Pischek 
wastirst-rate.  His  repertoire  was  large,  embracing 
operas  and  pieces  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  Mt-hul,  Bee- 
thoven,  Spohr,  Weber,  Donizfetti,  Ht'rold.  Ijich- 
ner,  Kreutzer,  Lind|>aintner.  In  his  lutt«r  days 
one  of  his  most  favourite  parts  was  Hassan  in 
Benedict's  '  Dcr  Alte  vom  Bt  rgo  '  (Crusaders)  ; 
others  were  Hans  Heiling,  Ashton  (Luciii),  and 
the  JMger,  in  tlie  'Nachtlager  von  Granada.*  Ha 
al«o  fang  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  as  already  men- 
tioned. As  an  actor  he  was  prtme  to  exaggera- 
tion. But  it  was  in  his  ballads,  eepeoiaily  in 
Lindpaintner's  'Standard-bearer,'  that  he  curried 
away  his  audience.  His  taste,  as  in  Beethoven's 
'  Adelaide,'  was  by  no  means  uniformly  pure,  but 
the  charm  of  his  voice  and  style  always  brought 
down  the  house.  His  voice  was  a  fine  rich  bass, 
with  ft  very  pnre  falsetto  of  3  or  4  notes,  which  he 
managed  exquisitely.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
attempted  any  of  tbe  sonffs  of  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, or  Mendelmohn,  wmoh  are  now  so  well 
known.  [AC] 

POHLENZ,  CBBiSTiAir  Adoust,  bom  July  3, 
1790.  at  Saalgait  in  Lower  Lnaatia.  In  1839 

Wf  find  him  well  establiwhcd  in  Leipzig  as  ft 
singing-master,  a  conductor  of  coucerta,  oivanist» 
dinetor  of  the  Sbgakademie  and  the  Muaik- 

verein,  etc.  At  the  end  of  1834  he  resigned  tbe 
poet  of  Conductor  of  the  Gewandhaua  subscription 
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flonoertet  whloli  he  app«an  to  h§m  held  for  nine 
jmn,  and  in  which  ke  wm  suooeeded  by  Men- 
ddmolm  in  the  following  October.  After  the 
death  of  Weinlig,  on  March  6,  1843,  and  before 
the  appointment  of  Hauptmann  later  in  the  same 
y^r,  FoUens  filled  the  office  of  Cantor  at  the 
St.  Thomas's  School.  Indeed,  in  the  then  state  of 
music  at  Latadg,  be  ■esmi  to  have  been  a  penon 
of  coiHUamnoii,  wliloli  ii  oonfiniMd  bj  tJie  &ot 
of  M«nddiiQbii*sliairjiig  cihowe  him  m  taadMr  of 


Amltag  In  the  new  Conserwiioriuui  there,  in  the 
proepectuB  of  which  his  name  appears,  iu  the  Allg. 
Musikalische  Zeitung  of  Jan.  18,  1843.  He  was 
not  however  destined  to  take  part  in  that  good 
work,  for  he  died  of  apopU-xy  at  Ijeiprig  on 
March  9,  1843,  just  three  weeks  before  the  oper- 
ations were  begun.  He  published  Polonaises  for 
the  PF.,  but  his  best  works  are  part  sonffs  for  equal 
▼oioes,  of  which  one  or  two  good  specimens  are 
gim  ia  Oiraioi.  [8m  toI.  iL  p.  (13.]  [Q.] 


Q. 


QUADRIIiLV    (Gsmum    Cmtrdanx),  a 
dance  executed  by  an  e<iual  ninnber  of 
couples  drawn  up  in  a  squace.   The  name 
(which  it  derived  flrom  ttio  Italian  tjuadra)  was 

oritrinally  not  solely  applied  to  dances,  but  wa.n 
used  to  denote  a  small  company  or  squadron  of 
horsemen,  from  3  to  15  in  namW,  magnificently 
mounted  and  caparisoned  to  take  p.irt  in  a 
touniament  or  carrousel.  The  name  was  next 
givm  to  4,  6,  8,  or  19  danoera.  dressed  alike, 
who  danct  fl  in  one  or  more  conipanit  s  in  the 
elaborate  French  ballets*  of  the  18th  century. 
Tho  intooduetioB  of  *  oootredansea  *  into  the 
ballet,  which  first  took  placf  in  the  5th  act  of 
Bouaseau's  'F6tc«  de  Folymnie'  (1745).  and 
tbo  coBseqaent  ])opularity  -of  these  dances, 
are  the  oni,nn  of  tho  dance  which,  at  first 
known  as  the  *  Quadrille  de  Contredauses  *  was 
noon  abhreriated  into* qnadrillo.*  ThoquadrUlo 
win  settled  in  its  present  Bha|>e  nt  the  b^n> 
ning  of  tho  19th  century,  and  it  has  undergone 
bat  littlo  change,  aavo  in  the  simplification 
of  its  steps.  It  was  very  popular  in  Paris 
during  the  Consulate  and  the  first  Empire,  and 
•Iter  tho  Csll  of  Napoleon  was  brought  to 
En;4land  by  Lady  Jersey,  who  in  1815  danced 
it  for  the  first  time  at  AlmackV  with  Lady 
HMTlot  Bntler,  Lady  Susan  Ryde,  Miss  Mont- 
gomery', Count  St.  Aldegonde,  Mr.  Mont?'>ni<Ty, 
Mr.  Montaijue,  and  Mr.  Standish.  Tlio  English 
took  it  up  with  tho  same  eagernesM  wliich  they 
difiplayc'd  with  re*jard  to  the  |K>lka  in  1845, 
and  the  caricatures  of  the  period  al>ound  with 
amnidog  illustrations  of  the  quadxillo  mania.  It 
became  pojiular  in  Berlin  in  1821. 

The  quadrille  conaisto  of  five  distinct  parts, 
which  bear  tha  name  of  the  *  contreilanses '  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin.  No.  1  is  '  Le 
Pantalon,'  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from 
a  song  wldch  began  as  follows: 

Lsmatalon 
Ds  llBd«lon 

K'm  p«a  do  fond, 

and  was  adapted  to  tho  dance.  The  music 
oottiiataof  3a  ban  in  6-8  time.  No.  a  ia  'UflU-,' 

the  name  of  a  very  ditfioult  and  graceful 


I  The  IW11«U  iwre  dlvMM  iato  S  sdi, 
••otr^n.'  kod  each  'tolHe'  Ml 
■qoadiinw'of  daoMn.   ^^^^^^^  ^tftf > 


'oontredanse'  popular  in  the  year  i8oo:  ftoo»- 
sista  of  33  bars  in  2-4  time.  No.  3  is  '  La 
Poule '  (3a  bars  in  6-8  time)  which  dates  from 
the  year  i9ot.  "Far  No.  4  (31  bars  in  2-4  time) 
two  figures  are  <l;inLt;iI,  '  L.i  Tr.'uihc,'  named 
after  the  celebrated  dancer  Trenits,  and  *La 
Paatonrelle,*  perhaps  a  •vrtiWl  of  the  old 
'  Pa^tMrali-.'  No.  5 — 'Finale' — consists  of  three 
parts,  repeated  four  timea.  In  all  these  figures 
(except  the  Flnalo,  whieb  aomethnes  ends  with 
a  coda)  tho  dance  begins  at  the  9th  bar  of  the 
music,  the  first  8  bars  being  repeated  at  the  end 
by  way  of  oondodkm.  Tm  morio  of  qnadrUles 
i.s  scarcely  ever  original ;  operatic  and  popular 
tunes  are  strung  together,  and  even  the  works 
of  tbo  great  oompoaert  are  sometimea  made  nae 
of  The  quadrilles  of  Musard  are  almost  the 
only  exception;  they  may  lay  chum  to  some 
veoognition  aa  gnMoriil  original  musical  com- 
positions. [W.B.S] 

QUANTITY.  The  duration  of  syllables,  and 
therefore  the  varieties  of  metrical  feet.  This  ia 
fully  explained  onder  the  head  of  MRU.  [G.] 

QUANTZ,  JoHANN  Joachim,  cekbratml  flute- 
player  and  composer,  bom,  according  to  his 
autobiography  in  Marpurg's  '  Beitrage  zur  Anf- 
nahme  der  Musik.'  Jan.  30,  1697,  0bcr8che<]en, 
a  village  between  Gottingen  and  M linden.  His 
filtber,  a  blacksmith,  VTgM  biin  on  his  death  bed 
(1707)  to  follow  tlit^  same  callin.,',  but,  in  bin 
own  words,  *  Providence,  who  di.sjMjses  all  for  the 
best,  soon  pointed  out  a  different  path  fur  my 
fulnte.*  From  tho  age  of  8  ho  had  l>cen  in  the 
halnt  of  playing  the  double-bass  with  his  cider 
brother  ut  village  fStes,  and  judging  from  this 
that  ho  hiul  a  talent  for  music,  his  uncle  Justus 
Quantz,  StadtniusikuH  of  Merseburg,  offered  to 
brin,'  him  up  as  a  musician.  He  went  to  Merse* 
burg  in  August  I  70S,*  but  his  uncle  did  not  long 
survive  his  father,  ami  l^uantz  jiassi-^l  under  the 
care  of  the  new  Stadtmusikus,  Flcischhack,  who 
had  married  his  predefe^sor's  daughter.  For  the 
next  5|  years  he  studied  various  instruments, 

»  Oomo  of  our  rnailen  mtf  rteoHeet  th«  cIctm  *  Bolotnui  QuadrilVa" 
<m  lh»!nK'»  (n.-m  lUi««lnr«  '8Ub*t  II»frr."  which  were  publUhed 
shorllr  *tier  ihn  app«a.nuic«  of  thtt  wurk.  The  p1«IM  vl  thaw  4pad- 
rlllM  w^re  «J««lrojMl  on  Ihe  pubUsher^  l>«nila( 
wblch  the  Author  had  obiitaod  the  oMlodlai. 

•  ■stim.wi 
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Kiesewetter  being  liin  inasfer  for  the  pianoforte. 
In  Dec.  1 7 1 3  lie  waa  relcuaed  from  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  84K  n\  after  became  aasistant.  first  to  Knoll, 
StadtmusikuH  of  Itadeberg,  and  then  to  Schallo  of 
Pima  near  Dreadeu.  Here  he  studied  Vivuldi's 
vioUii'OaiioertM,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Heine,  a  musician  in  Dresden,  with  whom  be 
went  to  live  in  March  1716.  He  now  had 
opportunities  of  hearing  great  artista,  *aoh  as 
Fi^endel,  Veracini,  SylviuH  Weitm,  Richter  and 
Buifardiu,  the  flute-player.  In  171 7  he  went, 
during  his  three  months'  leave,  to  Vienna,  and 
studied  uounterpoint  in  the  octave  with  ZerlenkA, 
a  pupil  of  Fux.  In  1 7 18  he  entered  the  chapel 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  which  consisted  of  la 
plAyen,  and  was  stationed  alternately  in  War- 
ttw  and  Dresden.  His  salary  was  150  thaleis, 
with  free  quarten  In  Wamw,  but  finding  no 
opportunity  of  distinguidiing  himself  either 
on  the  oboe,  the  inatrument  for  y/Aueh  he  was 
engaged,  or  the  violin,  he  took  up  the  flute, 
stadying  it  with  Buffardin.  In  1733  he  went 
with  Weiss  to  Prague,  and  the  two  played  in 
Fux's  opera  *  Costanza  e  Fortezza '  performed  in 
honour  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  VI.  Here 
alw  be  hesatd  Tartini.  In  1734  Quants  aocom- 
ranied  Count  Lagnasoo  to  Italy,  arriving  in 
komo  on  July  11,  and  going  at  once  for  Inwons 
in  oounterpoint  to  Gasparini,  whom  he  dsecribss 
Its  1%  '  f^'oixltiftturetl  and  honourable  man.'  In 
1735  he  went  on  to  Naples,  and  there  made  the 
aequaintanoe  of  Soulatti,  Hasse,  Manoint,  Leo. 
Feo,  and  other  musicians  of  a  similar  stninp. 
In  May  1 726  we  find  him  in  Begs^  and  Parma, 
wfaenoe  he  travdled  by  Milan,  1\rrln,  Geneva, 
and  Lyons  to  Pari«,  arriving  on  Aug.  15.  In 
Paris — where  his  name  was  remembered^  as 
'Quoaanoe— he  nmafned  eeren  monthsi,  and 
occupied  himself  with  contriving  improvements 
in  the  flute,  the  mos^  important  being  the  ad- 
dition of  a  second  Icey,  as  deseribed  by  himself 
in  his  '  Vcrsnch  einer  Anweisung  die  Flote  zu 
a^elen,'  vol.  iii.  chap.  58  (Berlin,  1 75a}.  He  was 
at  length  recalled  to  Drasden,  but  mat  Tlsiied 
lyjiulon  for  three  months.  ITc  arrived  thi  re  on 
March  ao,  1737,  when  Handel  was  at  the  very 
summit  <rf  his  operatio  career,  with  Faustina, 
Ciizzoni,  Ca^trucci,  Senesino,  Attilio,  and  Tosi  in 
his  train.  He  returned  to  Dresden  on  Julv  33, 
1737,  and  In  Che  ibUowing  March  re-entered  the 
chapel,  and  again  devot^  himself  to  the  flute. 
During  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  1 738  the  Crown Prinoe, 
afterwards  Fkvderie  the  Great,  was  so  ehsnned 
with  his  playing,  tliat  he  deterinine<l  to  learn  the 
flute,  and  in  future  Quantz  went  twice  a  year  to 
give  him  instruction.  In  1 741  his  pupil,  having 
succeeded  to  thr  thrnno,  made  liim  liber.al  offers 
if  he  would  settle  in  Berlin,  which  he  did, 
nmaiidng  till  his  death  on  July  13,  1773.  He 
was  Kammennnsicus  and  court  composer,  with 
a  salary  of  aooo  thalers,  an  additional  pay- 
ment for  eaeh  oomposliion,  and  too  dacata  wr 
e.-uh  flute  which  he  snpplie*!.  Ilis  chief  duties 
were  to  conduct  the  private  concerts  at  the 
TtitM,  bk  wUdi  the  kmg  played  tha  flnta,  and 
ilaBalvtaliOMBlaisa. 


to  compose  pieces  for  his  royal  pupil.  He  left  in 
MS.  300  concertos  for  one  and  two  flutes — of 
which  377  are  preserved  in  the  Neue  Palais  at 
Potsdam — and  200  other  pieces;  flute  s^lm,  ^lA 
dozens  of  trios  and  quatuors,  of  whicii  57  arc 
to  be  found  at  Dresden.  His  printed  works  are 
three — 'Sei  Senate'  dedicate*!  to  Augustus  III. 
of  Poland,  Dresden,  1734;  'Sei  duetti,'  Berlin, 
1 759 »  *  nethod  for  the  flute—'  Versodi  einer 
Anweisung  die  Flote  traversi^  su  spielen*  dedi- 
cated to  Frederick  *  Konige  in  Preussen,*  Berlin. 
1753,  4to,  with  34  copper-plates.  This  passed 
through  three  (or  four)  German  editions,  and  was 
also  published  in  French  and  Dutdi.  He  left 
also  a  serenata,  a  few  songs,  music  to  33  of 
Gellert's  hymns,  'Neue  Kirchenmelodien,'  etc. 
(Berlin.  1760),  and  an  autobiography  (in  Mar- 
purg's  Beitragen).  Thrte  of  the  Melodien  are 
given  by  von  Winterfeld, '  Evang.  Kircheng.'  iii. 
373.  Besides  the  key  which  ho  added  to  the 
flute,  he  invented  the  sliiling  top  for  tuning  the 
instrument.  His  playing,  which  was  unusually 
correct  fiir  the  Imperfect  instruments  of  the  day, 
deliglited  not  only  Frederic,  but  Marpurg,  a  mure 
fastidious  critio.  He  married,  not  happily,  in 
1 737 ;  and  ^ed  In  easy  dronmstances  and  geuOT- 
ally  respected  at  Potsdam,  July  n,  1773. 

All  details  regarding  him  may  be  found  in 
'  Lebea  imd  Werfcan,'  etc.,  by  his  grandson  Albert 
QamatM  (Borlin,  1877).  [F.G.] 

Ql'ART.ES,  Charles,  Mus,  B.ac,  graduated 
at  C'ambritlge  in  1698.  He  was  organist  of 
Trinity  College,  Ounbridge.  He  was  appointed 
organit^t  of  York  Minster,  June  30,  1723  ;  and 
died  early  in  1737.  *A  Lesson '  for  the  harp- 
sioHoid  1^  bim  was  printed  by  Goodison  abont 
1788.  [W.H.H.] 

Qr.ARTERLY  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 
AND  REV  lEVV,  conducted  by  li.  M.  Bacon  of 
Norwioh.  [See  voL  i  a88  a ;  voL  IL  4370.]  [G.] 

QUARTET(Fr.  Qnatuor-,  Tul.  QitnrMto).  A 
composition  for  four  solo  instruments  or  voices. 

L  With  regard  to  instnunental  qoarleta  the 
favourite  combination  has  naturally  been  always 
that  of  a  violins,  viola,  and  cello,  the  chief  repre- 
sentativesrinoeiliedaysof  Monteverde  of  aoprano, 
alto,  tenor,  and  ba.'<8,  in  the  orchestra  :  in  fact, 
when  '  quartet '  only  is  spoken  of,  the  *  string 
quartet '  u  genorally  undentood ;  any  other  ooin* 
binatiini  ln-ing  more  ftiHy  j.articularised  ;  and  it 
is  to  the  string  quartet  we  will  turn  our  principal 
attention,  nie  orighs  of  the  quartet  was  the 
invention  of  four-part  harmony,  but  it  was  long 
before  a  composition  fur  four  instruments  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  distinet  and  worthy  aoeaaa 
for  the  expression  of  musical  ideas.  Even  the 
prolific  J  .S.  Bach  does  not  appear  to  have  favoured 
thfa  oonibteaifaii,  titougfa  be  wrote  trioa  in  plenty. 
With  the  symphony  was  Ixim  the  string  quartet  as 
we  now  understand  it— the  symphony  in  minia- 
tare:  and  both  vrsre  bom  of  the  same  fiilher, 

Bagrdn.  Although  34  bars  compriHe  all  the  first 
part  of  the  first  movement  of  Haydn's  ist  Quartet, 
we  see  there  the  embtyo  wtJoh  Beettioven  da> 
velqped  to  ■iMb  gigantie  proportioDi. 
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Prato   (Ut  subject.) 


nudulaUng  into  Uw  toahiant. ) 


Thefle  first  quartets  of  Haydn  leem  to  8S 
ndly  fe«ble  in  the  present  d»y ;  there  is  not 
enough  Hesh  to  cover  the  skeleton,  and  the  joints 
are  terribly  awkward ;  but  there  is  the  unmis- 
takeable  infant  quartet,  and  certainly  not  more 
dumsv  and  unpromising  than  the  human  infant, 
mie  am  |i|oportions  are  all  there  too — in  fact, 
there  are  5  movements  instead  of  4,  Haydn 
usually  writing  two  minuets  to  these  early 
woffiu.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life  and  in- 
oeasant  practice  in  symphonic  composition,  Haydn 
made  vast  progress,  so  that  the  later  quartets 
(op.  71,  etc.)  be^in  to  show,  in  the  lower  parts, 
■omeof  the  boldness  which  had  l)erore  been  only 
allowed  to  the  ist  violin.  83  (quartets  of  Haydn 
•i««fttelogiied  and  printed,  whde  of  the  93  of  his 
OOUtemporary  Boccnerini,  Bcsrccly  ono  survives. 

Mozart,  with  his  splendid  gi  niuH  for  poly- 
phony as  well  as  melody,  at  once  opened  up  a 
new  world.  In  the  set  of  (\  dedicatiHl  to  Haydn 
we  notice,  besides  the  development  in  form,  the 
development  of  the  idea,  whioh  it  has  only  been 
given  to  Beethoven  fully  to  carry  out  — the  mak- 
ing each  part  of  equal  interest  and  importance. 
TlieQretickUy,  in  a  perfect  quartet,  whether  vocal 
or  instrumental,  there  should  be  no  'principal 
part.'  The  six  quartets  just  spoken  of  were  so 
Br  in  advance  of  their  time,  as  to  be  ooniidered 
on  all  Bides  as  '  hideous  stiifT.'  In  nnr  time  we 
find  little  that  is  startling  in  them,  except  perhaps  1 


the  famous  opening  of  No  6,  which  will  alway.s 
sound  harsh  fzom  the  £kUw  relationa  ia  the  and 
and  4th  bars. 


AdaiHo 


Mowrt*s  a6  quaiteta  all  Hve^  the  6  dedicated 

to  Haydn,  and  the  la-t  3  compoged  liDrthe  Xing 
of  Prussia^  being  immortal. 

Those  writen  whoea  qnarteto  were  slmpty  the 
echo  of  Mozart's — such  as  Romberg,  Onslow, 
Bies,  and  Fesca — made  no  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  four  imtmments. 

It  is  not  our  jir.iviiuf  lierc  t<i  Kjx-ak  fif  the 
growth  of  the  symphonic  fonu  as  exhibited  in  the 
string  quartet*  this  eubject  having  been  already 
discussed  under  Form,  but  rathrr  to  notice  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  art  of  part- 
writing,  and  the  manner  in  whioh  tiie  most  ela- 
borate coni|>oMiti(ms  have  bo  ll  ri.nstrui  toil  with 
such  apparently  inadequate  materials.  In  these 
points  the  qoartets  or  Beethoven  so  fiur  eslipse 
all  others  that  we  mij-lit  conf-iio  nur  attention 
exclusively  to  them,  in  the  very  iin»t  ^op.  18, 
No.  i)  the  phfue 


of  the  ist  movement  is  deliverer!  so  impartially 
to  each  of  the  four  players,  as  though  to  see  what 
eadi  can  make  of  it,  that  we  feel  them  to  he  on 

an  equality  never  before  attain-  d  t  '.  Tf  the  iKt 
violin  has  fine  running  passages,  those  of  the  and 
violin  and  viola  are  not  a  whit  inferior.  Does 

the  ist  violin  sing  a  ( <  l.  >fial  .adagi»>,  the  celhi  18 
not  put  ofi*  with  mere  buss  notes  to  mark  the 
time.  All  fbur  participate  equally  in  tiie  merri- 
ment of  the  scherzo  and  the  dash  of  the  finale. 
This  much  strikes  one  in  the  earlier  quartets, 
bat  later,  when  sudi  writing  as  the  Allowing — 
mleeted  at  nndon— is  fre<iueiii, 


we  find  that  we  are  no  looter  listen in;^'  to  four 

voices  disposed  so  as  to  sound  together  harnMH 
niously,  but  that  we  are  being  shown  the  outline^ 
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the  faint  pencil  sketch,  of  works  for  whose  actual 
presenlation  the  most  perfect  earthly  orcheetra 
would  be  too  fntohraUv  ooww.  The  pn^t- 
huniivis  quartets  are  hardly  to  be  rc^'anlwl  a!^' 
pieces  written  for  vioUni,  but  we  are  rather  forced 
to  imagine  tluU  in  despair  of  finding  eolmm  deli- 
cate Mid  true  enoUL^K  the  artiBt  has  preferred  to 
*  Imve  hlR  oonoeptious  att  charcoal  sketches.  This 
&ncy  is  hona  out  when  we  note  how  lai^e  »  com* 
pass  the  four  parts  are  constantly  made  to  cover, 
a  space  of  nearly  five  octaves  sometimea  beinf 
denied  over,  with  little  care  for  the  poonMH  end 
'■oratchiness  of  tone  thus  produced. 

The  1 6  quATtetfl  of  Beethoven  are  all  con- 
■tently  before  the  musical  public,  the  lact  four 
naturally  Ic.h.m  frt-ijuently  than  the  other*. 

There  is  a  wide  contrast  between  these  stu- 
pendous works  of  genius  and  the  polished  and 
thoroughly  legitimate  workmanshifi  of  Schubert's 
quartets.  Here  we  find  everything  done  which 
ought  to  be  done  and  nothing  which  ought  not. 
They  are  indeed  irreproach.'il  le  mnib  lH.  One 
little  point  deserves  notice  here  &a  illustrating 
the  oomparatiTe  strength  of  two  gnat  men  :  Bee- 
thoven gives  frequent  rests  to  one  or  two  of  the 
players,  allowing  tlie  mind  to  fill  in  the  lacking 
lienBony.  and  tliua  producing  a  deeniMit  1x>ld- 
nese  and  contrast  which  no  other  oompoier  has 
attained  ;  Schubert,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  all 
four  parts  work  their  hardest  to  hide  that  thinners 
of  sound  which  is  the  drawback  of  the  quartet. 

Mention  of  Spohr's  quartets  might  sdmost  be 
omitted  in  spite  of  their  large  number  and  their 
great  beauty.  Teohnically  Uiey  are  no  more  ad- 
vanced than  those  of  Haydn,  the  interest  lying 
too  oflen  in  the  top  part.  They  aUo  lose  much 
through  the  peculiar  manneiitdu  of  the  com- 
poser^a  haimony,  which  lo  coottantly  occupies 
three  of  the  parts  in  the  perfonnance  of  pedal 
notea,  and  portiona  of  the  ohrooiatio  scale. 

stm  more  tlwn  Schubert  'doea  Menddamhn 
seem  to  chafe  at  the  insufficiency  of  four  strinLred 
instrumente  to  express  his  ideas,  ^ot  only  this, 
but  he  fidla.  through  no  fkvUt  tit  hia  own,  in 
one  point  needful  for  i^uccc^Hful  quartet-writing. 
Beetnoven  and  Schubert  have  shown  us  that 
the  theoretioally  perfect  atring-quartet  ahould 
have  an  almost  eq\:ril  .unonnt  of  interest  in  e.aoh 
of  the  four  parte ;  care  bhould  therefore  be  taken 
to  nuilte  the  mereat  aocompaniment-figurea  in  the 
niiildlc  parts  of  value  .ind  char.act«.r.  Tmufihix 
and  reiterated  chords  should  be  shunned,  and 
indeed  the  very  idea  of  aeeompanimerU  is  barely 
a^lmissihle.  The  quartet,  tlinn^'h  differing  from 
the  symphony  only  in  the  abt»ence  of  instru- 
mentiu  colouring  uid  limitation  of  polyphony, 
is  best  fitte<l  for  the  expression  of  idea.s  of  a  cer- 
tain delicacy,  retinement  and  complexity,  any- 
thing liice  boldneaa  being  out  of  pleoe^  Iran  ttie 
weakness  of  the  body  nf  tone  pr<)duced.  Now 
the  chief  character! stiu  of  MendeUsohn'a  music 
ia  ita  broad  and  aingtng  eliaraeter,  peaaege-writing 

is  his  weak  fwiint.  Consf-quently,  howtver  ^ckmI 
his  quartets,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  they  would 
oomid  better  if  scored  for  full  ordieatnk.  Tike 
theopeniqg  of  Op.44«  No.  i,  for  instance^ 


QUABTBT. 
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In  the  first  place,  thia  is  not  quartet-writing  at 
all ;  there  is  a  melody,  a  bass,  and  the  rest  is 
mere  fill-up  matter  :  in  the  seoood*  we  have  here 
as  thorough  an  orchestral  theme  as  could  bo  de- 
vised— the  ear  yearns  for  trumpets  and  drums  in 
the  fourth  bar.  A  similar  cane  ooottis  in  tfew 
F  minor  Quartet  (op.  tJo),  »nd  the  expression 
'symphony  in  disguiae'haa  accordingly  often  been 
applied  to  thcHo  worlte.  This  b  cuHouk,  because 
Mendelssohn  haa  ahown  himself  capable  of  ex- 
pressing hia  ideas  with  small  means  in  other 
departments.  The  4-part  Hongs  for  male  voices, 
for  inatance,  arc  absolutely  perfect  models  for 
what  8uchthing<<  ought  to  be.  Schumann  (op.  41) 
is  the  only  writer  who  can  be  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Beethoven  with  rogard  to 
usim,'  the  quartet  aa  a  speciea  of  ahorthand.  AU 
his  thrt^e  ijuarteLs  havL-  an  intensity,  a  depth 
of  soul,  which,  aa  with  Beethoven,  shriuka  fin»n 
plainer  methoda  of  expreesinn. 

Of  the  earnest  baud  of  followers  in  this  school 
—•Brahma  (op.  51*  67),  Bargiel,  Kheinberger — 
alt  that  can  be  aaid  ia  that  they  are  foUowera. 
If  the  quartet  ia  yet  capable  of  new  treatment, 
the  second  Beethoven  who  is  to  show  us  fresh 
manrela  haa  not  vet  come. 

II.  Quartets  for  strings  and  wind  in»trunMllto 
are  uncommon,  but  Mozart  has  one  for  obo^ 
violin,  viola,  and  cello.  Next  to  tiie  atring 
quartet  rank-i  the  [lianoforte  quartet,  which, 
however,  is  built  on  quite  a  diti'erent  prindule  : 
here  the  compoaition  becomea  either  eqvirnieiit 
to  an  accompanied  trio,  or  to  a  sym|)hi>ny  in 
which  the  piawo  takes  the  place  of  the  '  string 
qoartet^*  Mid  tlie  other  instrmnenta— naually 
violin,  viola,  and  cello — the  phice  of  wind  in- 
struments. In  any  case  the  piano  doea  quite 
half  the  work.  Moeart  haa  written  two  eodi 
quartets,  Beethoven  only  one.  besides  three  early 
compositions,  Mendelssohn  three,  while  Brahma 
(op.  33,  a6,  60)  and  the  modem  oompoe—  hnM 
&Tonred  tide  form  of  quartet  atiU  move. 
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nr.  Vocal  quartetB  an  ao  called  whether 
meeompaaied  by  inatnmwnti  or  Bot.  Tlie  4-part 

BongB  of  Mendelss^ihn  have  been  mentioned. 
IS'o  modern  oratorio  is  coiuidered  complete  with- 
out ha  ttfiaeeompanfed  qiiarl«t»  ftmhr  Baving  aet 
tlie  fashion  with  his  exquisite  'Blest  are  the  do- 
parted'  in  the  '  Lut  Juc^ment.'  Modem  opera  is 
fsainliig  to  dispense  with  concerted  mmio^  Bidiard 
Wagner  having  set  the  fashion.  To  enumerate  the 
fine  operatic  Quartets  from  'Don  Giovanni'  to 
'Paoat,' would  be  useless.  In  light  opera  the 'Spin- 
ning-wheel'quartet  in*  Marta'standspre-eminent. 

IV.  The  whole  body  of  stringed  inbtruments 
in  the  orchestra  is  often  incorrectly  spoken  of  as 
*  the  Quartet,'  from  the  fact  that  until  the  time 
of  Beethoven  the  strings  seldom  played  in  other 
tliaa  fbnr-p&rt  harmony.  It  is  now  the  uuual 
custom  to  write  the  parts  for  cello  and  double 
baes  on  separate  staves,  and  in  Germany  these 
inatrnmenta  are  grouped  apart,  a  practice  which 
ia  decidedly  unwist',  seeing  that  the  double  bass 
requires  the  support  of  the  cello  to  give  the  tone 
€niuiea8,  more  especially  the  GtniKin  four- 
8tnn<,'e<]  instrumeoi,  the  tona  of  which  ia  ao 
wanting  in  body. 

V.  Tlie  tean  ia  alao  applied  to  the  performers 
of  •  quvla^  aa  mil  aa  to  the  oomposition 
itaeli:  '  [F.C.] 

QUABTET,  IX>I7BLE— finr  4  Wolfaw,  9  Tiolaa, 
and  2  cellos.  This  variety  of  quartet  should  b<  ar 
the  same  relation  to  an  octet  that  a  double 
chonia  bears  to  aa  8-part  dutrna;  iSb»  pafta 
being  divided  into  two  separate  sets  of  four. 
Sjpuhr's  three  Double  Qoarteta  (Op.  65,  77,  87) 
are  pfobftUy  the  only  apeoinMna  in  paint.  [F.G.] 

QUARTETT  Ai^SOClATroX,  THE.  A 
aooietgr  for  the  performance  of  chamber  music, 
otaurtod  in  1 85  3  by  Meant.  fiUnton,  Cooper,  Hill, 
and  Piatti,  with  such  eminent  artiste  as  Sterndale 
Bennett,  Mile.  Claun,  Mme.  Pleyel,  Misa  God- 
dnid,  PlMier,Cliarle8l£ftne,  etc.,  at  the  pianoforte. 
They  gave  six  concerts  each  season  at  Willis's 
BocNtna,  but  ended  with  the  third  season,  the  time 
not  having  yet  arrhred  for  a  aofficient  support  of 
cbaml>er  music  by  the  I»ndon  public.  Tin*  pro- 
erammes  wore  selected  with  much  freedom,  em- 
bracing English  compoeera— Bennett)  Ellerton, 
Loder,  Macfarren,  Mellon,  etc. ;  foreign  musicians 
then  but  seldom  heard— Schumann,  Cheruhini, 
HnnnMl*  elo^  and  BoeUiofeii*a  Poathnmoua 
Quartets.  Tbt  pieoM  wwa  aoalyaed  by  Mr. 
Macfarren.  [G.] 

QUASI,  as  if — i.  e.  an  approach  to.  *  Andanto 
quasi  allegretto'  or  'Allegretto  quad  vivace' 
means  a  little  quicker  than  the  one  and  not  so 
quick  as  the  other — answering  to  poco  allegretto, 
or  pill  Uwto  allegro.  [G.] 

QUATRE  FILS  AYMON,  LE.S.  An  opdra 
comique  ;  words  by  MM.  Leuven  and  Brunswick, 
music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
Paris,  ,1  ul y  15,1  K^4.  and  at  the  Princess's  TTieatre, 
London,  as  '  The  Uastle  of  Aymon,  or  The  Four 
BrotiMn,*  in  3  acta,  Nor.  ao,  1844.  [Q.] 

QUAVER  (Ger.  Arhtdnote;  Yr.Croche;  lUl. 
Croma),   A  noto  which  is  half  the  length  of  a 


crotchet,  and  therefore  the  eighth  part  of  a  aemi- 
breve ;  heoea  the  Gtnnan  mauB,  irideh  aignifiea 

<  Li;rhth-noto.'  It  is  written  thna     iU  Beat  be- 
ing represented  by 
The  idea  of  eKprearing  the  Tdvea  of  aolao  hy 

diversity  of  form  has  been  ascribed  by  certain 
writers  to  De  Muris  (about  1340),  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  an  enor,  the  origin  of  which  ia 
traced  by  both  Hawkins  (Hist,  of  Music)  and 
F^tis  (art.  Muris)  to  a  work  entitled  '  L'antica 
Mudca  ridotta  alia  modema  Prattioa,*  by  Vtcen> 
tino  (1555).  in  which  it  is  explicitly  state*!  that 
De  Muris  invented  all  the  notes,  from  the  Large 
to  the  Semiquaver.  It  ia  however  certdn  tlwt 
the  longer  notes  were  in  use  nearly  300  yeara 
earlier,  in  the  time  of  Franco  of  Cologne  [Nota- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  470],  and  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  the  introduction  of  the  shorter  kinds  is  of 
later  dato  than  the  time  of  De  Muris.  The  fact 
appears  to  be  that  the  invention  of  the  ahorter 
notes  followed  the  demand  created  by  the  general 
progress  of  music,  a  demand  which  may  fairly 
be  supposed  to  have  reaehed  its  limit  in  the  P 
quart^r-tlemisemiquaver,  or  of  a  quaver,  g 
occasionally  (net  with  in  modem  mu.sic.  C 

The  Quaver,  originally  called  Chroma  or  FtiM, 
sometimes  Unca  (a  hook),  was  probably  invented 
some  time  during  the  1 5th  century,  for  Morley 
( 1 597)  says  that*  Uiere  were  within  these  200 yean' 
(and  therefore  in  1400)  'but  four'  (notes)  known 
or  used  of  the  musicians,  those  were  the  Long, 
Breve,  Semifareve,  and  Minim';  and  Thomas  de 
Walsingham,  in  a  MS.  treatise  written  somewhat 
later  (probably  about  1440),  and  quoted  by  Haw- 
kins,  gives  the  same  noteik  and  adds  that  '  of  late 
a  New  character  has  bean  introduoed,  called  a 
Crotohet,  which  wotdd  be  of  no  uae,  would 
musicians  remember  that  beyond  the  minim  no 
subdivision  ought  to  be  made.'  Franchinus  Ga- 
furius  also,  in  his  'Practica  Musicse'  (1496) 
quoting  from  Prosdocimus  de  Beldemandis,  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  oentnrjt 
describes  the  division  of  the  minim  into  halvea 
and  quarters,  called  respectively  the  greater  and 
lesser  semiminim,  and  written  in  two  ways,  white 
and  black  (Ex.  i ).  The  white  forau  of  these  notea 
soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  bhick  ones  have  be- 
come the  orotohet  *  and  quaver  of  modem  music. 

Grestsr  Leiwr 

Seminiintm.  Semlrainlm. 


The  subdivision  of  the  qtiavcr  into  perni  inaver 
and  demiaemiquaver  followed  somewhat  lator. 
Gafiiriiia,  in  the  wmk  qnoted  above,  mentiona 
a  note  f  of  •  minim  in  length,  called  variona 

namaa,  and  written  either  ^  or  ^ ,  hot  the  true 


ONUiaa 


the  Donble  LoDg. 

ill  U  worthy  of  ooltee  thM  In  th«  indent  muniiKTlit  bj  Kng- 
ll»h  mthors  known  u  the  W»lth»m  Holy  rros»  Md-.  »  i><*t«  U 
ineiitl<in<-<l.  ckllrd  >  '  «Iiii|>If.'  which  ha.«  the  vklue  of  a  ciotcbei.  but 
U  written  tttih  a  kooktJ  rtem  like  a  modem  quaver.  Thai  »  DOl«  kalf 
llMnliMof  amlatmilMMMst  savpwIadkMrabwnwriUcB  with  a 
book  nsy  balp  to  mbosm  Uk  tte  moam  bmm  tf«Mk«<.  which 
brin*  cIcMly  derived  tnm  «Im  TMuah  mtm,  or  tnAtI,  *  feook,  U 
•omewtaat  Moma'coa  m  UK/UtA  ts  *fes  SOlS  la  tts 
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Homiquaver  or  nemichroma,  the  eMVest  form  of 

which  was  ^ ,  does  not  appear  until  later,  while 

the  demi^einiquAver  must  have  been  a  novelty  as 
late  aa  1697,  at  least  in  tbiti  country,  judging 
firom  the  13U1  edition  of  Play  ford's  *  Introduction 
to  the  Skill  of  Mustek,'  in  which,  after  deseribing 
the  author  goex  ou  t)  say  'but  tlie  Printer 
hwiiig  none  of  that  cbwcter  by  him,  1  was 
d^nd  to  omit  it.' 

When  two  or  mure  quavers  (or  shorter  note«) 
ooonr  consecatively,  they  are  usu&Uy  grouped 
together  by  omitung  the  hooka  and  Apawiag  a 
thkdc  ctroke  acrois  their  stems,  thuti  The 
credit  of  havinjj  invented  thiH  gre;it  improvement 
in  notation  in  tlue,  according  to  Hawkins,  to  John 
Playfortl,  whose  example  in  this  matter  was  soon 
foUowi-d  by  the  Dutch,  and  afterward-*  by  the 
French  and  GermauB.  lu  riayfonl's  '  Introduc- 
tion etc.*  the  notes  are  described  as '  Tyed  together 
by  a  long  stroke  on  the  Top  of  their  Tails,'  and  it 
is  curious  that  in  the  example  he  gives  (Ex.  3)the 
characteristio  book  of  the  quaver  or  semiquaver 
ia  allowed  to  appow  at  the  «id  of  each  group. 


Am  late  aa  the  istlh  edition,  however  (1697^  the 

examples  throughout  Playford's  book,  with  tlie 
■ingle  exception  of  the  one  juit  quoted,  are 
printed  with  aepemte  quaTere  and  eaniqaaven, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  15th  edition  (170,0  which 
is  aimounced  as  'Corrected,  and  done  on  the 
New  Ty'd-Note,'  that  the  noteo  are  grouped  as 
in  modem  music. 

In  vocal  music,  notes  which  have  to  be  sung 
to  separate  syllahlee  are  written  detached,  while 
those  which  are  sung  to  a  qfUabltt  an 

grouped ;  for  example — 


QUnfTET. 

was  one  of  the  most  prominent  musical  figures 
in  Leipzig  during  its  very  best  period. 

As  a  solo  trombone-player  he  appeared  fre- 
quently in  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  with  ocm- 
evtot,  concertinos,  fitttaaias  and  Tariationa, 
many  of  them  composed  expressly  for  him  by 
C.  G.  Miiller.  F.  David,  Meyer,  Kummer,  and 
others ;  and  the  reporta  of  theee  appearances  rarely 
mention  him  without  some  term  of  pride  or 
endearment.  *  For  fulness,  purity  and  power  of  ■ 
tone,  lightness  of  lip,  and  extraonliuary  &cility 
in  passages,*  says  hu  biugraaher/  *  he  surpaoaed 
all  the  trombone-players  of  Oermaay.'  There 
was  a  Leipzig  story  to  the  effect  that  at  tlie  first 
rehearsal  of  the  Lohgeaaag,  Queiaser  led  off  the 
Inteodactionaaftlkwa:—   

^  .     f .  s  s  .  f  -  -"S^- J^-^ 


lla    iSffc  •  •   •  BM 

[F.T.] 

QUET8SEP.  Carl  TnAnooTT.  a  great  trom- 
bone player,  was  bom  of  poor  parente  at  JDobcn, 
near  Leipzig,  Jan.  1 1, 1800.  Hia  tttm  for  mosic 
showed  itself  early,  and  he  soon  mastered  all  the 
ordinary  orchestral  instruments.  He  ultimately 
confined  hiniMlf  to  the  viola,  and  to  the  trombone, 
which  he  may  really  be  said  to  have  create*!,  since, 
for  instance,  the  solo  in  the  Tuba  mirum  of 
Mozart's  Ke<^{uiem  was  before  his  time  usually 
played  on  a  Bassoon.  In  18 17  he  was  appointed 
to  play  violin  and  trombone  in  the  town 
orchestra,  and  by  1830  had  worked  Ms  way 
into  the  other  orchestras  of  I^eipzig,  including 
that  of  the  Gewandhaus.  Ue  play&d  the  viola 
in  ICatthai's  well-known  quartet  for  many  yean; 
w  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Leipzig  '  Euterpe,' 
and  led  its  orchestra  for  a  long  time ;  and  in  short 


tu  Mendelssohn's  infinite  amusement,  ^'e  non  e 
vew,  e  ben  ttOVtUo. 

(^ueisser  was  well-known  throughout  Germany, 
but  appears  never  to  have  left  his  native  country. 
He  died  at  Leipzig  June  la,  tfl^  [U.] 

quick-step'  (Fr.  Pas  redovAU;  Ger.  Getek- 

teind  Mamch)  is  the  English  name  for  the  murdc 
of  the  Quick  march  iu  the  army,  a  march  in  which 
116  stepe  of  30  inches  go  to  the  minute.  (See 
Boosts  .lo'.inial  of  Marches,  QuickstepH.  Dances, 
etc.)  It  niay  be  well  to  mention  that  in  the 
Slow  uoarch  there  are  75  Bte]>8  of  30  inchcH,  aad 
in  the  •  Double '  165  of  ^  indue.  [See  Mabcu. 
vol.  ii.  p.  21  J.]  [G.] 

QUILIijMA.  An  antient  form  of  Neunia, 
representing  a  kind  of  Shake.  [See  Notation. 
p.  468U.]  [W.S.U.] 

QUINAULT.  Philippe,  eminent  French  dra- 
matist, bom  in  Pads  1635,  died  Nov.  26,  1688, 
may  be  considered  the  creator  of  a  new  branch 
of  the  drama,  the  lyric  tragedy.  The  numerous 
operas  which  he  wrote  for  Lully  long  served  aa 
models  to  other  French  dranmtie  authors,  and 
are  still  worthy  of  notice  for  their  literary  merit* 
and  the  smoothness  and  melody  of  the  versifica* 
tion.  [QJO.] 

QUIXTA  FALSA  (False  FiflhV  The  for- 
bidden Interval,  between  Mi,  in  the  HezachordoD 
durum,  and  Fa,  in  the  Hembboidon  naturale— 
the  Diminuhedlillh  of  modmi  Music.  [See  Mi 
CONTRA  Fa.]  [W.S.K.] 

QUINTET  (Fr.  Quintuori  Ital.  Qaintetto).  A 
compodtkm  for  five  instraments  or  ^eioee  wifli 

or  without  accompaniment. 

I.  Quintets  for  strings  have  been  far  less  written 
than  quartete,  owing  to  the  greater  oomplesrity 
demanded!  in  the  polyphony.  B(xx?herini,  h<nvover, 
published  135,  of  which  12  only  were  written  fur 
a  violins,  a  violas,  and  i  cello,  the  others  having 
a  cellos  and  i  viula.  The  former  is  the  more 
usual  choice  of  instruments,  probably  because  the 
lower  parts  are  apt  to  be  t^x)  heavy  sounding 
with  two  cellos,  owing  to  the  greater  body  01 
*  Alls  siiiiftsllwiw  Mtmg,  Juli  MRS. 
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SchubOTt*B  noble  Qnintet 

in  C  (op.  163),  is  for  2  cellos,  but  the  first  cello 
.  i»  used  constantly  in  its  upper  octave,  soaring 
above  the  viola.  Onslow's— 34  in  numbci^MW 
fur  a  dnuble  baas  and  cello. 

Beethoven's  two  Quintets,  in  £b  and  C,  be- 
long to  his  eailkr  periods,  and  have  therefore 
none  of  the  extraonlinary  fcntnres  of  the  later 
quart«tB.  Mendels8<jbn'8  Q^uintet  in  Bb  (op.  87)* 
is  so  orchestral  as  to  seem  almoet  a  tjBXptonj  in 
disguise,  but  that  in  A  (op.  18)  is  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  what  a  string  quintet  should  be. 

Many  other  combinations  of  five  inatnunents 
have  found  favour  with  musicians,  mostly  in- 
cluding a  pianoforte.  ThuB  there  is  Mozart's 
Qnintet  in  £l>  for  oboe,  claiinet,  horn,  bassoon, 
.mil  piano— which  the  composer  est€eme<l  the 
best  thing  he  ever  wrote, — the  beautiful  one  for 
clarinet  and  string!^  and  another  for  the  piquant 
combination  of  flute,  oboe,  viola,  cello,  and 
musical  glasses.  PerhapH  the  most  effective 
aaMciatioa  is  that  of  piano,  violin,  viola,  cello, 
and  double  bass,  as  in  Schubert's  well-known 
*  Trout '  Quintet  (up.  1 14).  Beethoven's  Quintet 
for  piano  and  wina  instruments  (opi.  16),  in  £b, 
i--*  3.  noble  representative  <>f  a  very  small  class. 
Hummel  has  also  written  a  well-known  one. 

IL  In  votail  music  none  who  have  ever  beard 
it  can  frirt^ct  tl)e  adniirriblc  quintet  (for  2  soprani, 
contralto,  tenor,  and  bass)  which  furmn  the 
finale  to  Act  X  of  Spohr^a  *  Axor  and  Siemira.' 
In  !ii'>.lem  ojvera  two  most  striking  specimens 
occur  in  Goetz's  '  Widerspiinstige  Ziihmung,' 
and  Wagnar'a  '  Meistersinger.'  Five-part  har- 
mony has  a  peculiarly  rich  effect,  and  deserves 
to  be  more  practised  than  ii  is,  especially  in 
Ofntorio  dMraa.  It  is,  hmrnw,  hy  no  means 
«aey  to  write  naturally.  [F.C.] 

QUINTOYEBtOidSi^Qainible).  To  sing 
in  FIffha— n  nwuo  Twb,  n  frequent  hm  among 

extempore  Organizers  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
[See  Oboanum,  Part-Writino.J         [W.S.R  ] 

QUINTUS  (the  Fifth).  The  Fifth  Part  in 
a  oonporition  ht  five  Voioea :  eaUed  also  Ftea 

jiunta  and  Quinouplum.  In  Music  of  the  15th 
and  1 6th  centuries,  the  Fifth  Part  always 
oooMponded  exactly,  in  compass,  wtth  one  of 
tha  OOier  four ;  it  would,  therefore,  have  been 
iiiipwiiMfi  to  describe  it  as  ilrst  or  Second 
Oaafta%  Altai,  Tenor,  or  Baaraa.  [WjGkB.] 

QUlHTUFUe  TIME.  The  riiyihm  of  6ve 

beats  in  a  bar.  As  a  rule,  quintuple  time  has 
two  accents,  one  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  and 
tlie  other  on  «r<her  tha  third  or  feorth,  the  bar 
beintx  thus  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  On 
this  account  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  dis- 
tinet  ipeoiea  of  ihythm,  but  rather  »  oomponnd  of 
two  ordinary  kind.H,  duple  and  triple,  employed 
alternately.  Although  of  little  practical  value, 
quintuple  time  nredoeea  an  emot  solBaiflntly 
characteristic  and  intereHtin:,'  to  have  induced 
varunia  oomposert  to  make  experiments  therein, 
tb«  aailiaat  attempt  of  any  importanoe  being 
probably  an  air  to  the  words  'Se  la  sorte  mi 
oondanna'  in  the  opera  of'  Ariadne'  by  Adol£ftii, 


written  in  1750,  and  it  la  also  met  in  aome  of  tlw 

national  aim  of  Spain,  Greece,  Germany,  etc. 
Thus  Keicha,  in  a  note  to  No.  20  of  his  set  of  36 
fnpm  (each  of  whioh  embodies  aome  onriooa 

experiment  in  either  tonality  or  rhythm),  states 
that  in  a  certain  district  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
named  Kochersberg,  the  airs  of  most  of  the 
dances  have  a  well-marked  rhythm  of  five  boats, 
and  he  gives  as  an  example  the  following  waltz — 


In  the  above  example  the  second  accent  iaUs  on 
tha  third  beat,  the  rhythm  being  that  of  9-8  ibl- 

lowed  by  3-H,  and  the  same  order  is  observed  in  a 
very  charming  movement  by  Hiller,  from  the  Trio 
op.  64,  iniAini  tin  quintuple  rhythm  !■  egprBBSed 
altenMto  ban  of  a-4  nd  3-4,  aa  Ibllowa— 

A'on  troppo  vivo 


In  Reicha's  fugue  above  referred  to,  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  the  fourth  beat  receivin;^  the  accent, 
as  b  shown  by  the  composer's  own  time-tdgnature, 
as  well  as  by  his  explicit  directions  as  to 
formance.   The  following  is  the  aubjaot 


Other  inatanoes  of  quintuple  rhythm  are  to  bo 
found  in  a  Trio  ftr  slnngs  by  K.  J.  fiischoff,  tat 
which  a  prise  was  awarded  by  tiw  Dantscba 

Tonhalle  in  1S53,  in  Chopin's  Sonata  in  C  minor, 
op.  4,  in  Uiller's  '  Rl^ythmisohe  Studien '  op.  5a, 
etc. ;  but  perhaps  the  most  oharaoteristie 
occurs  in  the  'Gyjjsits'  Gk't-,'  by  W.  Reeve  (1796), 
the  last  movement  of  which  runs  as  foUowa. 
AUegro» 


■■t  '«r     bar  -  ir« 

This  may  fairly  b-'  om^idcred  an  example  of 
genuine  quintuple  rhythm,  for  inntead  of  the 
nsoal  diTision  of  the  hit  into  two  parts,  swA  aa 
might  be  expresse*!  liy  :\lt"mate  bars  of  3-4  and 
a-4,  or  a-4  and  3-4,  there  are  live  distinct  beata 
in  every  bar,  ea<m  consistittg  of  an  aooent  and  » 
non-aocent.  This  freedom  from  the  ordinary 
alternation  of  two  and  three  is  well  expressed  by 
the  grouping  oftiie  aecompanimsnt,  wnidl  wlsa 
throughout  the  movt  rrumt,  after  the 
shown  in  the  following  extract :~ 
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[F.T.] 

QUIRE.  Another  mode  of  spelling  Choir.  [G.] 

QUODLIBKT  (Lat.  'What  you  please'),  also 
flailed  QuoTLiBET  ('Ab  numy  aa  you  please'), 
and  in  Italian  Messanzv  or  Mirtichanza  ('A 
mixture').  This  wua  a  kind  of  musical  joke  in 
the  1 6th  and  early  part  of  the  17th  centuries,  the 
fun  of  which  consisted  in  the  extempore  juxta- 
position of  different  melodies,  whetht- r  sacred  or 
Mcular,  which  were  incongruous  either  in  their 
musical  character,  or  in  the  words  with  which 
ihey  were  aaaociated;  sometimes,  however,  the 
wofldfl  wen  the  mom  in  all  j^arta,  but  were  sun^^ 
in  inatchei  and  scraps,  as  m  the  quodlibets  of 
Helduor  Firanck.  (See  Prsetorius,  Syntagma 
Musicam,  tocn.  ili.  cap.  v.)  There  were  two  ways 
of  performing  this:  one  was  to  string  the  melodies 
together  simply  and  without  any  attempt  at  con- 
necting them  by  passages  such  as  those  found  in 
modem  '  fantasias' ;  the  other,  the  more  elaborate 
method,  consisted  in  singing  or  playing  the  mdo' 
dies  simultaneously,  the  only  modifications  al- 
lowed being  those  of  time.  The  effect  of  tbi.s, 
unless  only  very  skilfbl  murioians  engaged  in  it, 
roust  have  been  very  like  what  wo  now  call  a 
'  Dutch  cboriM.'  This  pastime  was  a  favourite 
one  witiii  ihe  Baehi,  at  whose  aunual  (kmily 
gatherings  the  sinking  of  quodlibets  was  a  great 
feature.  (See  Spitta,  *  J.  S.  Bach,'  i.  153,  ii. 
65A.)  Sebastian  Baoih  himaslf  has  kit  na  one 
deUffhtful  example  of  a  writteo-down  quodlibet, 
at  we  end  of  toe  '30  variations'  in  G  major, 
for  a  detailed  aaalyris  of  which  see  Spitta,  ii.  054. 
The  two  tunes  used  in  it  '  L  h  bin  so  lang  bei 
dir  nicht  gewes^'  and '  Kraut  und  KUben.  Haben 
midh  yermeben.*  One  of  the  beet  modern  ex- 
ampUs,  althMM_f}i  only  two  tlicme-^  are  n^td.  is  in 
Keinecke's  variations  for  two  pianos  on  a  gavotte 
of  Olnek't,  where,  in  the  last  variation,  he  brings 
in  simultaneouHly  with  the  c:;ivott<'  the  well-known 
musette  of  Bach  which  occurs  in  the  third  '  £ng- 
Ugh'saitak  AgoodiniteDoebaadciiAlnwhioliiM 


&AAFF. 

extempore  character  is  retained,  is  the  singing  of 
the  three  tones  ' PoUv  Hopkins,'  '  Buy  a  broom,' 
and  'The  Merry  Swiss  Boy,'  together,  which  ia 
sonietime.4  done  for  a  joke.  A  very  interesting 
specimen  of  a  l6th-oeatury  quodlibet  by  Johann 
Goldel,  conristing  of  five  dioralo'tanes— viz.  (i) 
•  Erhalt  uns.  Herr  bei  deinem  Wort,'  (2)  '  Ach 
Gott,  vom  Himmel,'  (3) '  Vater  unser  im  Himmel- 
rdch.*  (4) '  Wir  glanben  all.'  (5)  •  Durch  Adam's 
Fair — is  given  as  an  appendix  to  Hilgenfeldt's 
Life  of  Bach.  We  quote  a  few  ban  as  an 
example  of  the  ingenuity  iritli  wiUaih  the  five 
melodies  an  brao^t  together  >-> 
(*) 


eu. 


E.  ' 


RAAFF,  Antoit,  one  of  the  most  ^tin- 
I  guished  tenors  of  his  day;  bom  17T4  in 
the  village  of  Holzem,  near  Ponn,  and 
educated  for  the  priesthood  at  the  Jesuit  College 
at  Cologne.  There  he  learneil  his  notes  for  the 
first  time  at  20  years  old.  having  previously 
sung  by  ear.  His  fine  voice  so  struck  the 
Elector  Clement  Aiignstu",  that  ho  offered  to 
have  him  trained  for  a  singer,  and  after  making 
him  dag  ia  an  oratorio^  took  him  to  Mnuul^ 


where  Ferrandini  brought  him  forward  in  an 

opera.  TJanff  then  detennincd  Uy  devote  himself 
entirely  to  niu»ic,  and  after  ntudying  for  a  short 
time  with  Bemacchi  at  BoloLma,  l>ecaaie  one  of 
the  first  tenors  of  the  day.  In  l7.^,^^  he  san^T  at 
Florence  on  the  betrothal  of  Maria  'I'lieresa,  and 
followed  up  this  successful  d^but  at  many  of  the 
Italian  tlicatrea.  In  1742  he  returned  to  Bonn, 
and  Hang  at  several  of  the  Gernuin  courts,  par- 
tlcakrljr  nt  ^^0011%  where  he  appemred  in 
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Jomelli's  'Didone'  (1749).  to  Metaataaio'a  great 
wtiafiwtioii.  Jn  tf$t  IM  pMwd  through  Italy 

to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  engaged  for  three  years 
on  hiehly  advantageous  terms.  In  I7<>5  he  ac- 
Mpted  a  snnunons  to  Madrid,  when  be  lemained 

under  Farindli's  direction,  enjoyini;  every  possible 
mark  of  favour  from  the  court  and  public.  In 
1759  he  aooompanied  Farindli  to  Naples,  where 
he  aft(?rward8  met  with  Nnumnnn.  an«l  where  his 
fine  singing  cured  the  I'riucefs  Bt-himnte  I*ik^na- 
telli  of  a  profound  njelanch*>ly  into  wliich  she 
had  falh'Ti  on  the  death  of  her  hiishand.  In  1770 
he  returned  to  (Tenuany  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  deetor,  Karl  Thcodor,  at  MaBBheim.  In 
1778  he  was  in  Paris  with  Mozart,  and  in  1779 
he  followed  the  court  to  Munich,  where  Mozaj^ 
eempoeed  the  part  of  Idomeneo  for  him.  Soon 
afterwards  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  took  to 
teaching  singing,  but  his  pupils  left  him  on 
account  of  his  extreme etriotness.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  gave  up  miisi'-  entirely,  jiving 
away  his  piano  and  his  music,  and  aUiudoning 
himeelf  teeootemplation.  He  died  in  Munich, 
May  27,  1797.  '  HaaflTs  voice  was  the  finest 
possible  tenor,  full,  pure  in  tone,  and  even 
throughout  the  register,  from  deep  bea  to  ex- 
treme hi^'h  notes.  He  was  moreover  a  complete 
master  of  the  art  of  singing',  as  is  shown  by  his 
extraordinary  power  of  reading  at  wight,  by  the 
skill  with  which  he  introduced  variations  and 
cadenzas,  and  by  his  wonderful  ex|)rt:8Bit)n,  which 
made  his  singing  seem  an  accurate  reflection  of 
his  mind  and  heart.  Another  admirable  quality 
was  his  pure  and  distinct  pronunciation  of  the 
words,  every  syllable  being  audible  in  the  largest 
ipace.'  Mozart  in  his  letters  speaks  of  him  as 
hie  'beet  and  dearest  friend,*  especially  in  one 
from  Paris,  dated  June  12,  1778.  He  composed 
for  him  in  Mannheim  the  air,  *  Se  al  labro  mio 
non  credi '  (Kdchel  295).  [C.  F.  P.] 

RAOOOLTA  OENBBALE  dbllb  operb 

CLA?*SICHR  MI'SICALI.     A  Collection  of  pieces  of 

which  the  full  title  is  as  follows: — 'Collection 
gite^rale  dee  oavrages  daseiqaee  de  musique,  on 

Chnix  de  chefs  d'ceuvres,  en  tout  genre,  iles  jdus 
grands  compositeurs  de  toutes  les  £cole!i.  recu- 
ttlHe,  mis  en  ordre  et  enrichia  de  Notices  his- 
toriqucs,  pnr  Alex.  E.  Choron,  pn-ir  servir  de 
suite  aux  Principes  de  Composition  dcs  ecoles 
7l*ItBlie.*  A  notice  on  the  wrapper  further 
says  that  the  i<rice  of  the  work  to  subscribers 
is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  5  sous  per  page,  thus 
earioasly  anticipating  Mr.  Novello'e  nunous  re- 
doctinn  of  his  juiblications  to  2ld.  ppr  page.  The 
numbers  were  not  to  be  ismeu  periodically,  but 
the  annual  cost  to  subscriben  was  fixed  at  from 
36  to\|o  francs.  The  work  was  in  folio,  en- 
grave<i  by  Gill^  tils,  and  pul  dished  by  Leduc  *  Co., 
Paris,  Rue  de  Richelieu.  7S,  with  agents  at  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles,  Ixipzig,  Munich, Vienna. Lyon, 
Turin,  Milan,  Rome  and  Naples.  It  was  got  up 
with  gnat  care  and  taate.  The  parts  are  in 
bltie-gray  wrappers,  with  an  nmainental  title. 
The  only  numbers  which  the  writer  liaa  been 
aUo  to  uaoover  are  as  follows : — No.  i.  Miserere 
a  a  oonv  1^1  No.  a,  HiM  ad  fogam,  Falae- 


trioa  (h4) ;  No.  3,  Stabat,  Falestrina  (8  voices); 
No.  4,  Stabat,  Josquin  (h  5) ;  No.  5,  Mieerere  a 
cinque  voci,  Joinelli ;  No.  6,  Missa  pro  defunctis, 
Jomelli.  It  is  probable  that  the  issue  of  the 
work  did  not  continue  beyond  theae  tix  pieoea. 

For  Alfibbi's  *Baooolta  di  moalca  aaen'  see 
Appendix.  [G.] 

RADICAL  CADENCE.  A  term  appUed.  in 
modern  ^lusic,  to  a  Close,  mther  partial  or  com- 
plete, formed  of  two  fundaineiital  Chorda.  [See 
Caohtoi.]  [W.8.R.] 

RADZiwiL,  Ainoir  HanraioB,  Prince  of, 

Royal  PruHMi.-in  'Statthalter'  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Po.sen,  born  at  VVilna,  Juno  13,  1775,  married 
in  1796  the  Princess  Lnise.  sister  of  that  dis* 
tinguished  amateur  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  ^68  6.]  Radziwil  was 
known  in  Berlin  not  only  as  an  ardent  admiror 
of  good  niufic,  but  as  a  fine  violoncello  player, 
and  'a  singer  of  such  taste  and  ability  as  is 
veiy  rarely  met  with  amongst  amateurs.' '  Bee- 
thoven was  the  great  object  of  his  admiration. 
He  played  his  quartets  with  devotion,  made  a 
long  journey  to  Prince  Galitzin's  on  purpose  to 
hear  the  Ma^s  in  D,  was  invite  l  by  I'.eethoven 
to  subscribe  to  the  publication  of  tiiat  work,  and 
indeed  waa  one  of  the  seven  who  sent  in  their 
names  in  answer  to  that  appeal.  To  him  Bee- 
thoven dedicated  the  Overture  in  C.  op.  115 
(known  as  '  Namensfeier '),  which  w.as  j.ubhshed 
as  '  nn>s8cs  Ouverture  in  0  dur^ScftM'  etQi,bj 
Steiner  of  Vienna  in  1825. 

Farther  relations  between  tbe  Prince  and  the 
composer  there  must  have  been,  but  at  present 
we  know  nothing  of  them.  No  letters  from  Bee- 
thoven to  him  are  included  in  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, nor  has  Mr.  Tliayer  yet  thrown  any  light 
on  the  matter  in  his  biography  of  the  composer. 

Radziwil  was  not  only  a  player,  •  aingar, 
and  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  he  was  also  a 
composer  of  no  mean  order.  Whistling's  'Hand- 
buch'  (1828)  names  3  Romances  for  voice  and 
PF.  (Peters),  and  songs  with  guitar  and  oello 
(B.  &  H.),  and  Mendel  mentions  duets  with  PP. 
accompaniment,  a  Complaint  of  Maria  Staart^ 
with  I'F.  and  cello,  and  many  part-eonge  com- 
posed for  Zelter's  Liedertafel.  of  which  he  was  an 
'  enthusiastbaappoatar,  and  which  are  still  in  MS. 
But  the.<«e  were  only  preparations  for  his  great 
work ,  entitled  '  Compositions  to  Goethe's  dramatic 
poem  of  Favwt.*  This,  which  was  puhlished  in 
score  and  arrangement  by  Trautwein  of  Berlin 
in  Nov.  1835,  contains  25  numbers,  occupying 
589  pages.  A  portion  was  sung  by  the  Sing- 
akademie  as  early  as  May  1 ,  1810:  the  chorusea 
were  perfonned  in  May  1816,  three  new  scenea 
as  late  as  Nov.  21,  1830.  and  the  whole  work 
was  brought  out  by  that  institution  afler  the 
death  of  the  composer,  which  took  place  April 
S,  1 83 J.  The  work  was  repeatedly  performed 
during  several  years  in  Berlin,  Dantzig,  Han- 
over, Leipzig,  Prague,  and  manv  other  places,  as 
may  he  aeon  from  Uie  index  to  the  A.M.  Zeitoag. 
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It  oorioTiBly  made  ita  appeanmoe  In  a  performanoe 

at  Hyde  Park  Coll^,  Ix)ndon,  on  May  a  i .  i  SSo, 
TiTnl.  r  the  direction  of  L.  Martin-Eiffe.  A  length- 
ened analysis  of  it  will  b«  found  in  the  A.  M. 
Zeitung  for  1836,  pp.  601,  617;  and  Hmn  is  a 

copy  in  the  BritiHh  Museum,  [G.] 

RAFF,  J OSETH  Joachim. bom  May  37,  iSaa.at 
I«dMD<mtbeIjake<»f  Zttridi.  HereoeiTedUaeariy 

edaeation  at  Wiesenntetten  in  Wllrteraberg,  in  the 
home  of  his  parents,  and  then  fti  the  JevaitLQrceum 
of  Scbwyz,  where  he  carried  off  the  first  {niaee 
in  German,  Latin,  and  mathematics.  Want  of 
means  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  classical 
■tndies,  and  become  a  schoolmaster,  but  he  stuck 
to  music,  and  though  unable  to  afford  a  totoher, 
made  such  [innjr>»sfl  not  only  with  the  piano  and 
the  violin,  but  also  in  composition,  tn.it  Men* 
delMohn»towhombe  •entKiroeMSS.,^'Hve  him  in 
1S43  a  recommendation  to  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel. 
TliiH  introduction  seems  to  have  led  to  his  ap- 
pearing before  the  public,  and  to  the  fiiat  drops 
of  that  flood  of  compodtionH  of  all  sorts  and 
dimensions  which  since-l844  he  has  poured  forth 
in  an  almost  mdntormitUng  stream.  Of  Opus  i 
we  h  ive  fntind  no  critical  record  ;  but  op.  2  is 
kindly  noticed  by  the  N.  Zeitschrift  (Schumann's 
paper)  for  Aug.  5,  1844,  tho  reriewer  finding  in 
It  'something  which  points  to  a  future  for  the 
oompoeer.'  Encouragins  notices  of  ops.  a  to  6 
indndvo  are  also  given  in  the  A.  M.  Zeitong  for 
tho  a  1st  of  the  same  month.  Amidst  privntions 
whieh  would  have  daunted  any  one  of  less  deter> 
mination  he  worked  steadily  on,  and  at  length 
having  fallen  in  with  Liszt,  was  twnted  by  him 
with  the  kindness  which  has  alwnys  marked  his 
intercourse  with  ritiing  or  struggling  talent,  and 
was  Uiken  by  him  on  »  ooocert-tour.  fleeting 
Mendelssohn  for  tlu*  first  time  at  Cologne  in 
1846,  and  being  attcrwiurds  invited  by  him  to 
boooOM  his  pupil  at  Leipiig  he  left  Lisxt  for  that 
purpose.  Before  he  could  carry  this*  jiroject  into 
9fhotf  however,  Mendelssolm  ilied,  and  Katf  re- 
mained at  Cologne,  ooonpying  himself  inter  alto 
in  writing  critiques  for  Dehn's  C.icilia.  I>ater 
he  published  'Die  Wagnerfrage/  a  pamphb;t 
wldoh  exoHod  otmrfderablo  nttentloo.  llsst'a 
endeavours  to  secure  him  a  patron  in  Vienna 
im  the  peraoo  of  Meobetti  the  publisher,  were 
froatnlod  I17  Meohetti's  death  while  Baff  was 
aelually  on  the  w:iy  to  see  him.  Undismayed 
bj  theee  repeated  obstacles  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  eerere  oourse  of  study,  partiy  at  home  and 
partly  at  Stuttgut,  with  the  view  to  remedy  the 
deficiencies  of  his  early  training.  At  Stuttgart 
he  made  the  acquaintancv  of  Biiluw,  who  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  him,  and  did  him  a 
■Nat  service  l)y  taking  np  his  new  Concertstiick, 
rar  PF.  and  orchestra,  and  playing  it  in  public. 

By  degrees  Raff  attadied  nimself  more  and 
more  closely  to  the  new  German  school,  and  in 
1850  went  to  Weimar  to  be  near  Liszt,  who  had 
at  that  time  abandpned  Me  career  ae  a  irii  tuoeo 
and  was  settled  there.  Here  he  remodelled  an 
opera  *Kdnig  Alfred,'  which  he  had  composed 
in  Btotlgart  tiiree  jeaie  befbre^  and  it  wae  pro- 
dooed  at  the  Court  Tbeatn^  where  H  ie  atOl 


EAFT. 

often  per  farmed.  It  has  also  been  glTen  else- 

where.  Other  works  followed — a  ocmection  of 
PF.  pieces  called  '  FrOhlingsboten '  in  185a, 
the  first  string  qnartet  in  1 855,  and  the  first 
grand  sonata  for  PF.  and  violin  (E  minor)  in 
1857.  In  the  meantime  he  had  engaged  himself 
to  Doris  fienast,  daughter  of  the  well-known  actor 
and  iiinnager,  and  herself  on  the  stage ;  and  in  I 
1856  he  followed  her  to  Wiesbaden,  where  h-' 
was  soon  in  great  request  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 
In  1858  he  composed  his  second  fiolin-eonata, 
and  the  incidentid  music  for  'Bemhard  von  Wei- 
mar/ a  drama  by  Wilhehn  Geoast,  the  overture 
to  which  speedily  became  a  lavouite,  and  wae 
much  played  throujihout  Germany.  In  1859  he 
married.  In  1865  his  first  symphony  'An  daa 
Vaterlaad*  obtained  the  prise  oflFered  bj  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna  (oQl 
of  33  competitors),  and  wae  followed  by  the  and 
(in  C)  and  the  3rd  (in  F,  'Im  Walde*)  in  1869, 
the  4th  (in  G  minor)  in  1871,  the  5th  CLenore  ) 
in  1 87 J,  the  6th  ('Gelebt,  gestrebt,  gelitten,  pe- 
stritten,  gestorben,  umworben')  in  1876,  and  the 
7th  (' Alpensinfonie')  in  1877,  the  8th  (' Frlib- 
ling8klan>»e ')  in  1878,  and  the  9th  'Im  S«immer- 
seit'iniS^o.  A  ioth('ZurHerb«tzeit*)  was  lately 
plajfed  at  Wiesbaden.  In  1870  his  oomio  e|Mr» 
*  Dame  Kobold'  was  produced  at  Weimar.  A 
serious  opera  in  5;  acts  entitled  'Samson,'  for  which 
he  himself  wrote  the  libretto^  has  not  yet  been 
perfonned  in  public.  Two  cantatas, '  Wachet  auf ' 
and  another  written  for  the  Festival  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Itfipaig,  w«ea  bia 
first  work)*  for  men's  voices,  and  are  popular  with 
the  choral  societies.  His  arrangement  of  fiach'a 
6  TioUn  aonataa  Hat  PF.  ia  a  woric  of  great  mcrii. 

Detailed  analyses  of  the  first  six  of  these  Sym- 
phonies will  be  foand  in  the  'Montl^y  Musioal 
Reootd*  for  1875,  and  from  Hmm  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  composer*a  etyle  maf  be  gathered. 
Remembering  hie  struggles  and  hard  life  it  is 
only  a  matter  for  wonder  that  he  should  have 
itfivaa  so  earnestly  and  so  long  in  a  path  that 
was  not  his  natural  walk.    A  glance  at  the 
nearly  complete  li^t  of  Ifit  works  at  the  foot  of 
this  notice  will  explain  onr  meaning.   The  eoaaw 
mous  mass  of '  drawing-room  music  tells  its  own 
tale.    KafT  had  to  live,  and  having  by  nature  a 
remarkable  gift  of  melody  and  perluipe  not  modi 
artistic  refinement,  he  wrote  what  would  pay. 
Bat  on  looking  at  his  works  in  the  higher  branch 
of  Bwaie  his  symphonies, eoneertee,  and  chamber 
music — one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  conscien- 
tious striving  towards  a  very  high  ideal.   In  the 
whole  of  liie  nine  pnbHslied  Symphoniea  the  dow 
movements,  without  a  single  exertion,  arc  of 
extreme  melodic  beaaty,  although  weak  from  » 
symphonic  (mint  cf  Tiew:  the  first  movemente 
are  invariably  worked  out  with  surprising  tach- 
nioal  skill,  the  subjects  i^pearing  frequently  in 
double  oounterpoint  and  m  every  kind  of  canon. 
And  howeiver  modem  and  common  his  themea 
may  appear,  they  have  often  been  built  up  with 
the  greatei^t  care,  note  by  note,  to  this  end ; 
showing  that  he  does  not,  aa  ia  often  said,  put 
down  the  fizat  thiiig  that  oomaa  into  hia  mind. 
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Obterve  the  following  treatment  of  the  fixst  rab- 


ft  canon  in  augOMiitaflon  and  doaUa  mgnmita- 

tion.  Such  instances  as  thia  are  namerons,  and 
the  iirt  with  which  these  contrapuntal  devices 
ure  made  to  appear  spontaneoos  is  oonsunmiate. 
In  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor  («p.  185), 
in  each  movemvut  all  the  lubjects  are  in  double 
counterpoint  with  one  another,  yet  this  is  one  <>f 
RafTH  freshest  and  most  melodions  works.  To 
return  to  the  Symphonies :  the  Scherzos  are,  as 
a  rule,  weak,  and  the  Finftle.s  without  oxcepUon 
boisterous  and  indeed  vulgar.  Writing  here,  as 
ever,  for  an  uneducated  public,  Raff  has  for- 
gotten that  for  a  symphony  to  descend  firom  a 
high  tone  is  for  it  to  be  unworthy  of  the  name. 

A  remarkable  set  of  30  Songs  (Sanges-Frfihiing, 
op.  98)  deserves  notice  for  its  wealth  of  fine 
melodies,  some  of  which  have  become  national 
property  ('Kein  Sorg  um  den  Wt  g';  'SchOn* 
ISse,'  etc.)  ;  and  among  his  pianoforte  muuic  is  a 
■et  of  30  Variations  on  an  original  theme  (op.  1 79) 
whidi  displays  an  astooiahing  fertility  of  resonroe, 
the  theme — of  an  almost  impossible  rhythm  of 
5  and  7  quavext  in  the  bar — being  built  up  into 
canons  and  sehenoe  of  great  variety  and  elegance. 

Raff's  Pianoforte  C'unLcrto  is  very  popular, 
and  hia  Suite  for  Violin  and  Orche.-4tra  (op.  180) 
only  Utile  leM  to.  Hi*  Tenatility  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon.  In  all  the  forma  of  musical  com- 
poiitioii  be  has  shown  the  same  brilliant  Qualities 
•ad  the  Mune  legvelalile  ahorteominge.  His  gift 
of  mel'xly,  his  t*'(hnir:\l  skill,  his  inexhaustible 
fertility,  and  above  all  his  power  of  never  repeat- 
ing hiBualf- (aO  tilMM  «re  beyond  praiie.  Bat 
lus  very  IbrtiUty  U  a  misfortune,  since  it  renders 
bim  lai  iitw  in  tht  cboioe  of  hia  subjects :  writing 
*|M*-boil«s*  bae  {ajaied  tbe  devdofiiiMBt  of  a 
delicate  feeling  for  what  is  lofly  and  refined :  in 
short,  he  standi  far  before  all  second-rate  com- 
posers, yet  tbe  eoMwentlona  eritie  berftatoe  to 
allow  him  a  place  in  the  fnnt  rank  of  all. 

Even  those  who  have  least  sympathy  with 
TO&.in.sr.i. 


Raff's  ^ew8  on  art  must  admire  the  energy  and 
spirit  witb  wbldk  he  has  worked  bie  way  upwards 

in  spite  of  every  obstacle  poverty  could  throw 
in  his  way.  He  is  a  member  of  several  societies, 
and  has  received  various  orders.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  with  much  M&i  director  of  the  Hoch- 
conservatoire  at  Frankfort,  a  ixwt  lie  Btill  retains. 

The  first  of  his  large  works  (jerfonned  in  tUs 
country  was  probably  the  Lenore  Symphony  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  14,  1874.  This  was 
followed  by  the  'Im  Walde,'  and  the  PF.Oanoerto 
in  C  minor  (Jaell),  at  the  Philharmonic;  the 
Symphonies  in  G  minor,  *  Im  Walde,'  '  Friihlings- 
klange'  and  'ImSommerzeit,' with  tin;  Concertos 
for  cello  and  violin,  and  the  Suite  for  PF.  and 
orchestra,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  His  Quintet 
(op.  107),  2  Trios  (op.  loa,  11  a).  Sonata  (op.  1 28), 
and  other  pieces,  hare  bean  plajed  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts.  [F'G.J 


Catnliyjw  of  Raff^s  VforJcs. 


Op.l.  P^r^nnle.  PF.  tolo.  Ari<1r". 
a.  Trul»    pi.VM  c»r«rt<rUt- 

IqiM*.  ri'.  Wil<i.  II.  li  H  1 
8.  8cb«Ro<(j  minor).  VM.mtU). 

&*& 

4L  StewM  dsSdoB  ...  iv 

'Mftrit  d«  Rudenc'  PF. 
•olo.   R.  &  H. 

e.  4a«iop«.  rr.  *uio.  b.*h. 

8.  Morcwa  Inrt.  FanUlilo  et 

vmim.  rr.  mIo.  b.  a  h. 

7.  BotidMU  tor '  lo  KM)  riooo.' 

nr.  M>v>.  B.ftH. 

&.  IS  RumancM  en  form  d'R- 
tudes ;  «n  2  C«hl«r«.  PF. 

*>l<j    n.  *  H. 

9.  Imt>runiiitii  brillant.  Tt. 

mUi.    II.  A  II. 
IOl  HonimaiCJ  nu  KiVinimanl- 

iime,  unukd  CKpric«.  I'F. 

Mia.  _ 
11.  Mr  ntas,  tmaMrit  PT. 

•olo.  B.  *  H 
13.  Morewu  <lr  Ha'on.  Fanl. 

k-racleuv!.  rK.mlii.  IV.  »  II. 
13.  Vs'v.    Kciiiilliu>   »ur  ' 

Ilugii<!cioU.'    I'F.  duel. 

B.  *  R. 

li.  SoaaM  *  TugmttbrnSnot). 

PV.  aoto.  B.  »  U. 
IS  S  PMnMiL  PP.  fulo.  Schott. 
M.  BoodMUonSalonun't  'DlB- 

mantkreat.'  I'F. 
17.  Album  Lrrique.  PF.  lolo. 

StluiUrlli  it  boolu  cull- 

Mb  Pt.  wlo. 


».  PutUMe  dr»m«tl<jtie.  PF. 

lolo.  Lilolff. 
90.  2lliiw«<i«  dr  Hftlon.  8<?r»- 

iMule  it)ill<^iii« ;  Air  Klic- 

naii.    I'F.  wjIo.  I.ltolff. 
n.  Lt'i^ley.    nich'.an*  uhne 

Wortc.  PF.  M>k>.  Spink. 

as 

rr. 

23.  8  Vltctm  c«r«cT«rtittqua«. 

PF.  Kilo.  KItUier. 
34.  V«li'r  m.Mjtif.tl^iio.  TT. 

Bonkkiice-vtuda.    PF.  aolo. 
gpinA. 

Dm    Xanen  SewlattU. 
Sehmo.  PF.  •olo.  Spina. 
Aa«al«iu  latitor  TM  >■> 
KJoiter.  Bin  Ojdmvic.  (is 
pteeei  In  S  boata),  W.Mlo. 


25. 


Xtmet. 


32.  Am  Rhrlii. 

•olo.  Svtas. 

Si. 


rr. 


t'}.  rw. 

Schaberth. 

96.  Fanul*le  Xlllt&lre  (on  mo- 

tifi  from  '  IIUf.'"riioU '). 
PF.  iolo.  HchuNrth. 

97.  M4$l«n(s  (uii  motUk  from 

'SounamboU'X  rV.MlO. 
SchubMth. 

n.  OruMi Msiasita.  rr.sola 

stoa 

99.  NociuRM  (on  rom«nm  by 
LUrt).  PF.  •olo.  Klutier. 

4a  C«prlrc',"ilo  k  U  Iv.htiml- 
Kt.up.    Vy.  V'lo.  KUtniT. 

41.  Bonuaca.  Vf.  wko.  RUtttor. 

«a  'iisriiiwiiiM' 
M  IS  XM.).  rr. 

Klitner. 

43.  DlT«rtluvmfnt    >tir  'L* 

Jnlre.'  rK.Hilo.fk-hilb^rtll. 

44.  P»nU»1ii»  «iir  *  Itail'kT 

deSerlUe.'  I'F.aulo.  SoliU- 
berth. 

45.  SouTOilrde'DonGlonoaL' 

rr.isto.  Sehntafth. 
40.  'L»  d«ml*r«  lUM»'-<fks 

rD««  of  Mtmmer).  Im- 
pr  imptu.  PF.  »olo.  Cranx. 

47.  .1  l.i™l«<r  (by  J.  (i.K'Mrher)  for 
liar.or  AltoH4il  I'K.  ."ViilT. 

4«.  2  Ued«f  lor  Vot«e  and  PF. 

49.  S  tMw  <tf  7.  O.  nidMr) 

for  Voice  «nd  I'F.  Ueln- 

rlchahofrn . 
8a  3   ttallmil'x  hn   I.l<>d«r  Otf 

Kl-ri.au  t  If  Yuloe  aadrr. 

l(<-liiilclulu>f«a. 
51.  5  Ll»d<?r  for  VMS 

KUtner. 
OL  $  Uoder  for  Votoe  tad  Tt. 

•eblMlBffar. 
83.  2  tted<.r  rem  BhelDlBrTolM 

and  I  F.  t<<-hloa, 
M.  T«r>»-r»|>rl«n  (4/.  PF.  Mlla 

lUtm. 

SC.  FrtXhIlntilioten— 12  (hoft 
pl««osfQrnr*salOk  •riMi' 
belt. 

Ba.  S  Baton  Btflcica  PF.  ■otai 

Bnebmann. 
W. 'AiudBrSchweU.'  FantM- 

llKh«  Eiiloca.  BachmaoB. 
SR.  2Si<tuni«i.  PF.  and  Violin. 

Scbubrrth. 
ea.  Duo  tn  A.  PF.  and  OoDo. 


PF.  tolo.  Schaberth. 


'  Th«  Killtor  (l<><lrwtO 
dnwUiS  np  Uali  UM. 


bli  obll?ailoM  to  Xf*«r».  Aiic«nerS 
nckdered  blm  tn  lUi  dIfflciiU  talk  o( 
*  a.  *  a.-Br«ltkop<  *  lUrt^ 


Digitized  by  Google 


BAFF. 


RAIF. 


frin.'  I.jrWrhr  Krann'iitr. 
PK.  •olo.-No  iKi  Tmiii- 
hluter.'  K»iil»»l<!.  I'f.  kjIo. 
Ko.S.  Do.  'Fli«cmde  Hol- 
Undir.'  ItemluUcenzeo. 
n.  Ml*.  —  No.  4.  flctiiH 
Mml  'GmoTera.'  FT. 
•oto.  RehubflTtb. 
M.  Bklon  -  Etuileii  from  Ww- 
ner'*  opcrmt.  I'r.  *o\o. 
RehlMttiKcr.  No.  1.  An- 
dsal*   from    '  ni«(«nd« 

tnm  •  TmMumr.*-TKoM. 

ML  DvM  on  notib  from  War- 
Mr^  oparai.  Pr.  «nd  V. 
ai««l.  Na  1.  -rilwende 
HolUnder/— Ho-li  'Turn- 
h«u«rr.'-Mo.  'Utaf 
grin.' 

M.  Oaprtedo  la  r  aliior.  FT. 

•oto.  L«ock»n. 
ML  No.  1,  Kftnuuis  on  motlb 

trvm  IWrllui'*  '  Ben*enuto 

CcUliU.'  Vf.  Milo  — So.  -2. 
Ca;  n  cti  m  ttUn  trom 
lUa  t  Altral.'   Vr.  *olo. 


M.  'IteofKOnlK  nwi  Kin 

Utb- (GHM).  Voice  mod 
PF.  Sthi.tt. 

carat  ti-tl»tli|ii«  pour  Vio- 
lin dig  t'oiicert  kreo  PF. 
Bcbott. 

m  6TrfttM«rlptiona<Be«tlK>*«xi. 
aiuek.  lioiut.8eli«muin, 
Spohr).  PF.ioto.  rvt«n. 

M.  Sultfl.  rr.  «oIo.  KOrner. 
90l  2I'»raiihr**»r»ilff.>*«li)ii'Tro- 

v«tor«.Tr«Tt«t«).  )"F.  kjIo. 

PeWn. 

7l.8ttll«lnC.  PT.«olo.  Kahn. 
TLMIctaSalMr.  W.mIo. 
Xilm. 

Tl  lit  Grftnd  flonatt.  PT.  Mid 

V.  (Kmlnori.  Schulwrth. 
T4.S  CUvlcr   »<>lo*  (tlAllade. 

Schcrio.  H'tAaiorphuMii). 

PK.  (vhiib*r1h. 
TL  Balto      I'J)  Mi>rr««ii(  pour 

Im  peiitM  nuLioi.  rr.  m>1o. 


TL  (Ma  Ml  PrlntMnpa.  VoreMv 

ds  Concert.  PF.  »n<l  urch. 
ichott. 

TT.  Quttuur  (No  IMn  P  mln<  -. 

fur  8lrlrn;«.    S  hul^  rtti. 
TS.  SimI  <ir»ii.l  Si:iiti  li  r  I  F. 

aiiil  \  .  In  \  ,  .-<hiibHrth. 
7».  Cachoucha.  t  a|>rlc«.  PF. 


and 


.  iruiHtfttircafiM) 

Tok^.  Solo  f  horui, 

Orchc»lr».  8cl>utt. 
.  No.  I.  .*«lrlll«!nn*  lU  I'Opera 

dn  "Vi  iirr*  .^.rllli'tiuei.'— 

No.  2.,Tataiitellc  de  ditto. 

PF.  Kilo,  ivjrr*. 
;  8ait«  de  ( lit  Murcoaux  pour 

laa  paiUea  malaa.  PP. 

duaia.  BchutMrth. 
.  IbsourkaH'aprlce.  PF.aolo. 

■ehott. 

,  'Chant  de  rOndln  '  Granda 
Elude  do  rArin-CkMi)  lr<:mo- 
Undo.  PF.  aulu.  Pet«n. 
^«  ItaMMSi  n. 


.  aranialtlartOeln.  PP.  and 

Cello.   K.  B.I 
.  Introducllori  and  AMn  vhtT- 

tom.  rr     ...  K  n. 

.  'AmCleulia.  h.'  i;tu>l«.  PF. 

■olo.  B.  B. 
.  Ttlanella.  PF.  aola  B.  B. 
I  OMrtcl.  no.  Xtm  A,tw 

MHnca.  Sehntarlk. 

.Suite  ill  P.  rr  iiiio  TnniiL 

L  Oaprlocio  In  D  alMr.  FT. 

,  "DlTH    la    r.Krllr,'  Il.'TtTltl- 

Bai-caruile.  i'K.tolo.  Prten. 

.nr. 


90. 

9fl. 


'La  Polka  da  to 

Caprlci".  PF.«olo.  Petara. 
"An  Jju  Valrrlarid.'  I'rlw 
h^mphuDj  (So.  1>.  Bcbu- 
bwt. 

10  LMm  for  Mate  Yolcw. 


•9. 


••■BfM-rrthltav.'  30  Ro- 

manfen.  LWer. 

and  Ge»jlncr.  fur  i 
PF.  iVlailM-rth. 
3  BonatlUrs  (.\  minor:  O; 
0).  PF.  aola  ficbuberth. 


Haw.*  ffM  OwMtMUM 

floth  annlr«narf  of  tha 
Battle  of  l.>ipTl(,  for  Mala 
Vulr«i  and  Orcb.  Kahot. 

Suite  for  Orchestra,  Pcbull. 

X«t  iJruid  Trio,  for  PF,  V. 
and  Cello.  Schubrrtli. 

Jttblloa  Ofartura.  lor  Or> 


'La  (Mopi,'  OftpclHi  rV* 

!K>Io.  Peten. 

K  ^  1  r FF.  Mio.Man. 

FaiiUUIe  -  Pulonaiae.  PP. 
•olo.  Peter*. 

Orand  Qulotuor  (A  minor). 

PP..  >  vv.  vtotoaatOvltoi 

Miubartik 
Saltarelto.  rV.Mloi, 
B»*erl»gpelQrM.  PT.mIo. 

au. 

'  La  tiltaoa.'  IHiiae  Eipafn. 

Caprice,    I'K.  iKilo.    R.  B. 
Itolrri't  and  YalM,  8  C*- 
>rice«.    PP.  aulo.  Scbu- 


price*. 


101. 
102. 


lOS. 


lOS. 

iia 
ui. 

m. 

us. 

114. 

lis. 

111. 

117. 

11«. 

119. 
15D. 
121. 

121 
123. 


I3EL  Oarotte:  Herceuiie:  Eapi^'gla; 

Va)»e.   TK.  vilo.  Slesel. 
12fi.  3    1  |»v|rr»tnclic-M.rtiu.-t. 

lb>  loanca.  ( '«prtociatto.PF. 

Mrtoi.  Fntvar. 
m.  'na-  tmt  Bufc*  tmmtm 

toftdi  "  - 

war. 

ter. 

laL  Srd  Grand  Sonata.  PF.  and 
V.  <ln  U).  {<chuherth. 

TM,  4th  Grand  Sonata.  PF.  and 
V.  'Chrom.  gonaie  in  oi- 

Mtibartli. 

S  Ktodea  m^lodlqoei.  PP. 

•I'lu.  Schuberth. 
SlTrienne.    PF.  »olo.  nof- 

ManrKe  brlllante.  FF.  tolo. 

Hofmsbler. 
SMffI*.  PP.Mlo.  Bofmela- 


 Ona«nrto(teO).  PP. 

V.  and  Cello.  B.Bi 
Untarliche  BlMpaoMk  TW» 

•Olo.  Kiirbrre. 
IS  Sonitt  f  r      VolaM  Mi 
PF.  F.-rberj. 

9  Xorceaut  IjrlqiM*  f9» 
aolo.  Porbaf^ 

Valw  OifflM  n.  Mtok 
PoTbHV. 

Fe«tl«»l  Owiturann  A),  for 

OrclkUlna.  Kbtn->r. 
V«1»-  f*Tcrlt«.    PK.  »olo. 

KiMnpr. 
Fanta»ie.  PF.toIo.  Klstner. 

niuttratlon*    da   '  L'Afrl- 

9.9.9 

10  fv.nn  for  Wmft  TotoM. 

Kalinl. 
("•iiicrrt  -  Orerture  (In  F). 

hl.>-.-l. 

PesilTal-Orerlurv  on  4  (k- 


Touilu  Btudsnt-iotm.  for 
tht  Mtb  aaalramry  of 


m 

151 
133. 
ML 
-IM. 

13.".. 
US. 


tM.1 


'Vom  BMlt.*  A  Pantaal*- 

•ffirke.  PF.  solo.  Klitner. 
I'.l  .t!i-f  und  llliilh.-n."  I'i 

II..-. .^f.  r PF.aolo.  Kahot. 

9M  SuliiKqilMMIdHlDail 

Scbuberth. 


■  KB.' 


1T7  4lh  String  qaartet  (A 
miiK.n.  schuberth. 

Utt.  Mh  Hlrtii.;  «WlMI  (OX 
Schubei-th. 

im 

14a  Cod  ibvvlMiir  (in  C)  Ibt 
OfchMM.  8«hott. 

141.  Pialm  UOCDc  rntClindit  ■<  { 

B  Toloat  did  OfCh.  Schu- 
berth. 

142.  PanUlilo  (tto,  TB,  nto. 

KUtnar. 

149.  Barcarolto  (Eb).  PP.  aolo. 

KlatDcr. 

144.  Tarantella  (C).  PP.  aolo. 

Kl>tiier. 

145.  Mhdrand  fkmata.  PF  «udV. 

(0  mlnur '       '  iit»  r.li 
140.  Capriocio  (lib  mlnuri.  PF. 

•olo.  B.B. 
14T.«  ModltotlOM.    PP.  Mle. 

B.«.  ^ 
M.  Mmm  tm  1^  ».  aolo. 

B.B. 

m.  t  EU<c1e«  tor  PP.  lolo.  R  n 

150.  Cha(wane(A  minor;.  'Jl'Fs 

R.  B 

ISL  AWtwn  iciUto.  PF.  aolo. 
B.& 

m  1  ■niHMifw.  TW.  •olo.  BJI. 

Ua.  Srd  BTmphonj  'Im  Walde' 

<F).  Orcbeatra.  Klstner. 
154.  'Dame    Kolwld,'     r>. ai.c 

opera.   B.  II. 
IM.  Srd(;randTTto.  PF.  V.  and 

Cello.  B.B. 
use.  ValM  brlUant«  (Kb).  PF. 

•olo.  Ma. 
107.  Caratin*  (W)  Wd  Etude 

'La  PtiMM.*    PF.  aolu 

.'Mil. 

158.  till  i;rand  Trto  <V\.  rr. 

V.  and  Cello.  Srltf. 
180.  lit  Humoreike  (U;  in  Walti 

form.  PP.  duct.  B.B. 
m  IMaeMMar  OO  Noa.).  PP. 

duet.  Neiel. 
in.  Ooflcerto  fur  Violin  k  Orch. 

(B  minor),  mtftl, 

m.  Buitn  In  (i  miaar.  rr.wto. 

rhilller. 

163.  Piiite  inOBdlor.  nr.Hlo. 

eelti. 

u^aieMtaMH^  BdMHML  nr> 
•atatl*.  n.trto.  kBl 

169. 'La  ricefvnalla,  Xottrean 
<  uniiyal.*  PF.aolo.  Mesel. 
llildjll':;    VaUe  champ«ire. 

rr.  n.i...  iviii. 

187.  4th  K;mphon;  (O  minor). 

Orebattn.  BcbabMth. 
U8.  Pantalit«-8ooM«(Oaitoar). 

PF.aolo.  KatO. 
in.  Bomanto;  briflaatK 

I'K.  nolo.  Ple^l. 
no.  La  Vofkh  it>l««ante. Caprice. 

rr.  •<>''.. 

171.  ■  Ini  Kifiri'  mi. I  I>er  Tan/.' 
31  Kiiws  (or  UUed  I  hulr 

xn.  *Mwto  atOMt  aln  Cjclu* 

Ton  tJea«ng«i*  for  Voire 
and  PF.  <U  Nos.)  8lecrl. 

173.  •  Uca&CMte  lor  Voir.-  i.  rr. 

BelU. 

174.  '  All*  d'm  Tatiniilon,  I'han- 

t*sl".StQcke  irJ.Voi.).  I  r. 

4  lianda.  Selti. 
tn.  'OHmtalm,'  I  Moiceam. 

pp.  idIo.  VIwImii. 
ITIt.  Octet  tor  itrlnn<0).  fMti. 

177.  ech   firmphot»7  'lanore.' 

Orch.  MM. 

178.  6e«trt.   '.'  VV,  a  Vlolaa.  2 

Celloi.  SelU. 

179.  Varlatlotii  on  an  orlrlnal 

theme.   PF.  lolo.  flelli. 
lao.  Suite  lot  Solo  V.  aad  Orcb. 
M«al. 

Ml.  tod  HnmorMke  In  Wallt 
form.   To'lirntani  (I>an»e 
macabre).'  I'F.duet.Slefel. 
2  ICi  marici-s  for  Horn  (or 
Cello)  and  PP.  Stafal. 

ir  rr.  aai  OaUo. 


IOiCik(0 


us.  Conevtai.  rv.m 

minor),  mefcl. 
Mm.  M  .r.t.'nIS'd  lur  mlndAilt 

aivl  Urch.  Clegel. 
IM.  Ktner  entichlaleiieB.  8^ 

prano  lolo,  Cbor.  and  Onb. 

Blesel. 

I.^.  Ertnneninic  an  V«aed%  (t 
.Vol.).  rr.  Milo.  Slegel. 

1-"- 

im.  €lh  Hymphony  f  D  mln«ir) 
'  Uelebl.  (eitrebi.  gelUten. 
toatrttten.  geatorbeu.  us- 
VMtao.*  Ofoh.  B.B. 

Ml  Pm  fcHtti.Cdpi«M  IWda. 
PF.  lolo.  Slefcl. 

101. 

X  ctrlnf  Quarteli.  Mo.  8.  iC 
niSno.-)  Suite  UtererForni. 
—So.  7.  (l>)  1>I«  achAoa 
Mullertn.-Na  8.  (OSidM 
In  Canon-form.  KohBt. 

IM.  Concerto  (D  mliior)i.  OallO 
and  Orch.  Stegel. 

1»4.  ^d  Suite  In  Uncarlicher 
WelieiFi.  Orch.  BaJin 

VjX  lOOednge  for  men'*  Tokea. 
Kahnt. 

1»6.  Etude  'am  SchllC;  Bar- 
ren v  :  HowloMot  te> 
proniptO.  PP.^Otak  MtB. 

197.  Ca(>rtcclo  {thX.  PP.  aolo. 
Mti. 

19-<,  IC  r;.tHnge  for  mixed  choir. 

19*.  2  !*<•••  ne»  for  Solo  Voice  and 

Orch.    '  JK^er-liraut '  and 

'DIaUlrtln.'  SlegeL 
MH  MM  IB  Bb  tePV. 

Oreb.  SIfltol. 
901.  7th  •'Ttnphonr.  'Tn  the  Al|«' 

iKhi.    orrli.  .'^'Iti. 
?a  2  Quarl'H  l..r  I  K.  V.  Va. 

and  <>lWi  .1, .  Kl»<;el. 
aiA  'Volker.'cfclUcbeToDdlcb- 

tunt(9Boi4>  T.  aai  PP. 

«efel.. 

Mi.  SuUofB^  Oitfk,  ClMinw. 
ML  Mb  SnB^bony  'PliMilli^i- 
kiailt>*<A).  Orch.  Ble«e1. 
ML  tni  OMWerto  (or  V.  and 
Ordi.  fA  minor).  8I<^I. 
~7«.  PbMiMte(0  BlDark.  tPM. 

iMTtnivdlbrPP. 
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RAIMONDI,  PiETRO,  an  Italian  composer. 
Maestro  di  Capell*  ftt  SL  PMet^i^  who  is  charac- 
terised by  F^tia  as  poBs<>psini^  an  extraordinary 
genius  for  musical  curubination.  He  was  bom 
At  Borne  of  poor  parents,  Deo.  30,  1786.  At 
an  early  age  he  pa8'»e<l  six  years  in  the  Con- 
servatorio  of  the  PicUt  de'  Turchiui  at  Naples, 
and  after  many  wanderings,  mostly  on  foot — 
frxm  Naples  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  Florence, 
from  Florence  to  Genoa — and  many  years,  he  at 
length  foond  aa  oppovtnnity  of  coming  before 
the  public  with  an  opera  entitled  '  Le  Bizarrie 
d'Amore,'  which  was  perfonned  at  Genoa  in  1807. 
After  three  years  there,  each  producing  its  ojHTa, 
he  passed  a  twelvemonth  at  Florence,  and  brought 
out  two  more.  The  next  25  years  were  spent 
between  Rome.  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and 
each  year  had  its  full  complement  of  operas 
and  ballets.  In  1824  he  became  director  of  the 
royal  theatres  at  Naples,  a  position  which  he 
retained  till  1833.  In  that  year  the  brilliant 
nooew  of  his  opera  buffa  '  II  Ventaglio '  (Na- 
plee,  1 831)  procured  him  the  post  of  Profcnsor  of 
GooapoMtion  in  the  Conservatorio  at  Palermo. 
Here  he  was  much  esteemed,  and  trained  several 
promising  pupils.  In  March  i  S50  he  was  called 
npoa  to  succeed  Basil!  as  Maestro  di  Capella 
at  St.  Peter's ;  a  post  for  which,  if  knowledge, 
experience,  and  ceaseless  labour  of  production 
in  all  departments  of  his  art  ooiUd  qualify  him, 
he  was  amply  fitted.  Shortly  before  this,  in  1 848, 
he  had  after  four  years  of  toil  completed  tlirce 
oratorios,  *Potiphar;  'Phaiaob,'  and  'Jacob,' 
whfch  were  not  onl?  derigned  to  he  perfonned  in 
the  uHual  manner,  hut  ti>  be  jilayed  all  three  in 
oombination  as  one  work,  under  the  name  of 
'Joseph.'  On  Aug.  7,  1853,  the  new  Maestro 
brought  out  this  Htiipundoun  woric  at  the  Teatro 
Axgentiju.  The  suooess  of  the  three  dag^  oratorios 
wia  moderate,  hnt  when  Hhej  were  nnited — ^the 
three  orch>  ."itra.H  and  tlie  three  troupes  formiiii,'  an  ' 
murmhle  of  nearly  400  musicians,  the  excitement 
and  upplauae  of  the  speetators  knewno  bounds,  and 
so  great  was  his  eOMtion  that  Raimoniii  fainted 
away.  He  did  not  long  survive  this  triumph, 
hnt  died  at  Rome  Oct.  30,  1853. 

The  of  lii.i  wi  rls.H  i.s  a,st(iin'shing,  and  all  the 
more  so  when  we  recollect  that  Kaimondi's  exist- 
enoe  was  all  hnt  vnknown  on  thia  aide  of  the 
Alp?*.  It  embraces  55  operas  ;  31  grand  ballets, 
oomposed  for  San  Carlo  between  181  a  and  iSaS ; 
7  ontorioe ;  4  masses  with  fall  oreheetra ;  3  ditto 
with  2  choirw  a  capella;  2  reciuiema  with  full 
orchestra;  i  ditto  for  8  and  16  voices;  a  Credo 
fcr  t6  voioee:  the  whole  Boole  of  Ptelma,  h  la 
PalMtrina,  for  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  voices  ;  many  Te 
Dooms,  Stabats,  Misereres,  Tantuin  ergoe,  psalms 
waA  litaaiea;  two  hooke  of  90  TparttmenH,  each 
OB  %  ieparato  bass,  with  three  <litferent  accom- 
rfm*"if  ;  a  collection  of  figured  basses  with 
ragued  aooompoaimenta  ae  a  aohool  of  aoeom- 
paniinent ;  4  fugues  for  4  voices,  each  inde[M'n- 
dent  but  capable  of  being  united  and  sung 
together ;  6  nigvee  fer  4  ▼(uoea  oapaUe  of  oom- 
bination  into  i  fugue  for  24  voices;  a  fugue  for 
x6  choirs  i  16  fugues  for  4  voices  j  34  fugues  for 
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4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  voices,  of  which  4  and  £  separate 
fugues  will  combine  into  one.  Besides  the  above 
feat  with  the  3  oratorios  he  composed  an  opera 
seria  and  an  opera  butfa  which  went  equally  well 
sepaiataly  and  in  combination.  Such  stapendons 
labours  are.  as  M.  FtHiH  well  remarks,  enough  to 
give  the  reader  the  headache:  wliat  must  they 
have  dune  to  the  persevering  artist  who  accom* 
plished  them  ?  But  they  also  give  one  the  heart* 
ache  at  the  thought  of  their  utter  futility. 
Raimondi's  compositions,  with  aU  their  ingenuity, 
belong  to  a  past  age,  and  we  may  safely  say  that 
they  will  never  be  revive<l.  His  operas  especially 
belonff  to  the  pne^Roesinian  epoch,  and  it  would 
have  been  good  toe  them  if  they  had  never  been 

[G.] 


RAINFORTH,  Elizabeth,  bom  Nov.  33, 
1814,  studied  singing  imder  George  Perry  and 
T.  Cooke,  and  acting  under  Mrs.  Davison,  the 
eminent  oomedian.  After  having  fledged  her 
wings  at  minor  concerts,  die  appenared  upon  the 
•taoe  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  Oct.  37,  1836, 
as  Mandane,  in  Ame's  *  Artazerzes,'  with  com* 
plete  mooess.  She  performed  there  for  the  re> 
mainder  of  the  season,  and  then  removed  to  the 
EngliHh  Opera  House.  Subsequently  to  her  public 
a]ipearanco  she  took  lesions  from  Crivelll.  In 
1837  she  saog  in  oratorio  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  and  eonUnoed  to  do  ao  Ibr  several  years. 
She  made  the  first  of  many  appearances  at  the 
Pbilharmonio,  March  1839.  In  1840  she  waa 
introdneed  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Mnaie^  Md 
in  1843  sang  at  the  Birmingliam  Festival.  After 
performing  at  Coveut  Garden  from  1838  to  1843 
shetransfinned  her  servioes  to  Dmry  Lane,  whore 
she  made  a  great  hit  by  her  performance  of 
Arline,  in  Balfe's  '  Bohemian  Girl,'  on  its  pro- 
duction, Nov.  37, 1843.  Tn  1844  the  had  a  most 
sueces.sful  season  in  Dublin.  She  was  engage<l  as 
prima  donna  at  the  Worcester  Festival  of  1845. 
She  ooatinned  to  perform  fn  the  metropolis  vnttl 

about  1853.  wbe!i  slie  removed  to  F.dinburL,'h. 
where  she  remained  until  about  1 8<)6.  She  then 
quitted  public  life,  and  in  X858  went  to  reside 
at  Old  Windsor,  under  the  wing  of  her  friend 
Miss  Thackeray,  and  taught  music  in  Windsor  and 
its  neighbonrfaood  until  her  oomplete  retirement 
in  Marcli  i87i,when  she  n  iiiovc  l  to  lier  fathei^'a 
at  Bristol.  Uer  voice  was  a  high  soprano,  even 
and  sweet  in  qnaBty.  bat  defldent  in  power,  and 
slie  jM>,>«Kissed  treat  judgment  and  much  dramatic 
feeling.  Although  her  limited  power  prevcnt«i 
h«f  mm  becoming  a  great  singer,  her  attain* 
m'  l.tJH  were  such  as  enable<l  her  to  fill  the  first 
place  with  credit  to  herself,  and  satisfaction  to 
her  anditoft.  She  died  at  Bedknd,  Brirtoi, 
Sept.  aa,  1877.  [W.H.E.] 

K.\LLENTANDO,  RTTAKDANDO,  RI- 
TEN  EN  IE,  RITENUTO  — 'Becoming  slow 
again,*  <3aekening,*  'Holding  baok,*  'Held  back.* 
The  first  two  of  these  wonls  are  used  <)uito  in- 
differently to  express  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
rate  of  speed  in  a  oomp«widon,  and  altlioagh  the 
last  is  commonly  used  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
it  seems  originally  and  in  a  strict  sense  to  have 
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mMBt  •  QBifbnn  rate  of  dowor  ^da,  m  thftt  the 

whole  passage  marked  ritenuto  would  be  taken  at 
the  saiuti  time,  whilo  Mch  bar  and  each  phnae  in 
a  paange  marked  raUeiUattdo  would  be  a  little 
slower  than  the  one  hafore  it.  ISiat  there  exists 
a  difference  in  their  luea  is  ooDolnnvely  proved 
bj  a  paesage  in  the  Qaartet  op.  T  31  of  BeeUioveD, 
where  in  the  7th  movement  (allt-^To)  a  phrase  of 
three  recurring  mininu,  which  i»  repeated  in  all 
five  tsniea,  haa  the  diieetkm  'BBpre«ivo,f»ooo  ri- 
tcinitn*  for  its  first  thrfc  appearances,  which  are 
separated  by  two  bam  a  tanao,  and  for  the  last 
two  timee  haa  rUmrdandOt  wnidi  at  length  leads 
into  the  real  a  tempo,  of  wliieh  tho  fonner  separ- 
ating firagments  were  bat  a  presage.  This  is  one 
of  tm  Tory  rare  Instances  of  the  use  of  the  word 
ritenuto  by  Beethoven.  The  conclusion  from  it 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Chopin's  Rondo, 
op.  16,  oonsiBnig  of  the  frar  ban  which  im- 
mediately f  irec'cde  the  entry  of  the  second  subject. 
Here  the  tirst  two  bars  consist  of  a  iragment 
of  a  preceding  figure  iHiich  is  repeated,  ao  that 
both  these  bars  are  exactly  the  same  ;  the  last 
two  bars  however  have  a  little  chromatic  cadence 
leading  into  the  ■econd  aobieot.  Hie  direction 
over  the  first  two  bars  is  *pooo  ritenntfj'  and  over 
the  last  two  '  rallentando,  by  which  we  may  be 
qidte  anre  that  the  oompoeer  intended  the  repeated 
fragment  to  be  played  at  the  same  gpeed  in  eaoh 
bar,  and  the  chromatic  cadence  to  be  slackened 
gradually. 

liitmente  is  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  PF- 
Sonata,  op.  IIO,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
movement,  and  egein  in  the  Sonata,  op.  iii, 
in  the  first  movement,  in  the  seventh  and  fif- 
teenth bars  from  the  beginning  of  the  Alltyro 
eon  brio.  It  would  seem  that  the  same  effect 
is  intended  as  if  'ritenuto'  were  employed;  in 
each  case,  the  words  '  menu  mosao '  might  have 
been  used.  Beethoven  prefim  BUardando  to 
RalhnUandn,  which  latter  is  common  only  in  his 
earlier  works.  [J.A.F.M.] 

RAMANN.  Ltna,  moaleal  Ktferafenr  and 

eduoatioiiiHt,  waw  born  at  Mainstockhcim,  near 
Kitiingen,  in  Bavaiia,  June  14, 1833.  Her  torn 
fat  musio  and  her  detennination  to  saooeed  were 
evident  from  a  very  early  age.  It  was  not.  how- 
ever, till  her  seventeenth  year  that  she  had  any 
instrnetkm  in  mosie.  A%  that  ^e  her  parents 
removi'd  to  Leipzig',  and  from  1850  to  1853  she 
there  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  pianoforte  lessons 
fkom  the  wife  of  Dr.  P.  Brendel.  henelf  Ibnnerly 
a  scholar  of  Field's.  From  this  period  she  adopteil 
the  career  of  a  teacher  oi  music,  and  studied 
aaridnoasly.  though  without  help,  for  that  end. 

In  1858  she  opened  an  institute  in  Gliickstadt 
(Holstein)  for  the  special  training  of  musio* 
adstressee,  and  maintained  it  till  t86$,  in  wMch 
year  she  founded  a  more  important  e«taMish- 
ment,  the  Music  tschool  at  l^iimbers.  in  con- 
juMBtion  with  Fran  Ida  Yolkmann  of  TOsit,  and 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  -nperior  teachers,  umier 
MissBamann's  own  superintendence.  With  a  view 
to  the  speeia!  object  of  her  life  she  has  published 
two  works — '  lYw  Musik  als  G<  gonstand  dor 
Eniehung'  (Leipzig,  Merseburger,  1868),  and 


'AUgemefae  Endeb-  nad  Unterriehts-lehre  der 

Jugend'  (Leipzig,  H.  Schmi<lt,  1S69  ;  and  ed. 
1873),  which  were  both  received  with  favour  by 
tile  Cknnaa  Press.  Since  i860  Miss  Ramann 
has  been  musical  corresjwndent  of  the  ITainburi; 
'  Jahresxeiten.'  A  volume  of  her  essays  con- 
tribntsd  to  ttiat  paper  lias  been  eonected  and 
published,  under  the  title  of  *Aufi  ik  r  Ocirenwart' 
(Niumberg,  Schmid,  1 868).  In  the  early  part  of 
iSSo  she  pubUshed  •  study  of  liast's  'Christas' 
(Leipzig,  Kahnt),  and  later  in  the  year  the  first 
volume  of  a  Life  of  Liszt  (1811-1840;  Leipzig, 
BreitkopfftHirtsI).  TUs  is  en  important  work. 
It  HuRcrs  somewhat  firom  over-enthusiasm,  but  it 
is  done  with  great  care,  minuteness,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  has  obviously  profited  largdy  by  dirset 
infonnation  from  Liszt  himself.    Her  cousin, 

BuuNu  Kamann,  was  bom  about  1830  at  Er* 
furt,  and  was  brought  up  to  commeros^  but  bus 
derire  and  talent  for  mnHic  were  so  strong,  that 
in  1857  or  58  he  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  hSm 
business  and  put  himsdf  under  Dr.  F.  Brendd 
and  Riedel,  for  regular  instruction.  He  then  for 
five  years  studied  under  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig, 
and  is  now  a  reddent  teacher  and  composer  «t 
Dresden.  His  work.H  have  rejiche<l  beyond  op.  50, 
but  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  songs  for  one 
or  more  voices,  and  of  small  and  apparentljsentl- 
mental  pieces  f<  ir  the  i  >ian<  if  irtf.  T 1  >•  >tM  not  appear 
yet  to  have  attempted  any  large  composition.  [G.] 

BAMBAU,  Jkav  Puilifps,  emiiMntoomposer, 
and  writer  on  the  theory  of  muHic,  bom  at  Dijon, 
Sept.  a^,  1683,  in  the  house  now  No.  5  Bue  St. 
MtcheL  His  fiither,'  Jean,  was  a  mnridan, 
and  organist  of  Dijon  cathedral,  in  easy  circum* 
stances.  He  intended  Jean  Philippe,  the  eldest 
of  Ids  three  son^  to  be  a  m^fistrate,  but 
his  strong  vocation  for  music  and  obstinacy  of 
character  firustrated  tl)e8e  views.  Aooording  to 
his  biographers  he  played  the  daveohi  at  seven, 
and  n  ;vl  at  sight  any  piece  of  music  put  before 
bim:  music  iudeed  absorbed  him  to  such  an 
eztoit  when  at  the  Jesoit  College  that  he  ne^ 
Icctetl  hiH  cliu-sical  studie?,  and  was  altogether 
so  refiractory  that  his  parents  were  requested  to 
lemove  1dm.  Henoenwih  he  never  opened  n 
book,  unless  it  were  a  UttSical  treatise.  He 
quickly  mastered  the  clavecin,  and  studied  the 
organ  and  Tidin  with  success,  bat  there  was  no 
master  in  Dijon  capable  of  teaching  him  to  write 
music,  and  he  was  left  to  discover  for  himself 
the  laws  of  hannonj  and  composition. 

At  the  aije  of  17  h-  fi  ll  in  love  with  a  youncj 
widow  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  indirectly  did 
him  good  service,  wnoe  the  sibaroe  which  he  iblt 
at  the  batl  si>elling  of  his  letters  dn  liim  to  write 
correctly.  To  break  oif  this  acquaintance  his 
fiither  sent  him,  in  1 701,  to  Italy,  where  how* 
ever  he  did  not  remain  Ioul:,  a  mistake  which, 
in  after  life,  he  regretted.  He  liked  Milan,  and 
indeed  the  attraotiens  of  *o  great  a  eentxe  of 
mu.sic  must  have  been  great ,  but  for  some  un- 
known reason  he  soon  left  with  a  theatrical 
manager  whom  he  nooompanied  as  first  vioUn 
to  Man«eillee,  Ljoos,  Nimes.  ATontpeUier,  Mid 
I  Bl«awttM(%SHHiMOIia«iM  PtimrtlnfmisW. 
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tfthm  pbwOT  ia  flie  loafh  of  Fnnoe.  How  long 

the  tour  lasted  it  is  impoHHihle  to  oactirtain,  an 
ao  Wtten  belonging  to  this  period  are  to  be 
feimd.  ^Vmn  Im  'TVfluiier  TAwn  de  pikoee  ds 
clavecin'  (I'-iri-j,  1706)  we  learn  that  he  was 
thea  living  ia  Jfaria,  at  a  wig-maker's  in  the 
Tieille  Sue  da  Temple,  m  Haydn  did  at  KellerV 
though  v^ithout  the  difiagtrons  resultH  which  fol- 
lowed  that  connexion.  Meantime  be  was  or^^anist 
of  tlie  Jerait  eonveat  fa  the  Boe  8t  Jaoques,  and 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Pferes  de  la  Merci.  No 
particulars,  however,  of  the  length  of  bis  stajr 
ia  Fteis  an  kaowa,  aor  how  be  ooenpied  tne 
iataral  between  this  first  viait  and  his  rctnm 
•bout  1 71 7.  In  that  year  a  competition  took 
plaee  <br  ttie  poet  of  orgaidsl  of  Ilia  choMSi  of 
St.  Paul,  and  Kamcau  was  among  the  candidatee. 
Marchaad,  then  at  the  head  of  the  organists  in 
Fhrb,  wm  aatmally  oaa  of  tbe  examiiSsrs ;  and 
either  fiK>m  fear  of  being  outshone  by  one  whom  he 
had  formerly  patronised,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
ba  aeed  bia  waole  iaflneaoe  la  favoar  of  Daquin, 
who  obLiined  the  post.  Mortified  at  the  unjust 
preference  thus  shown  to  a  man  in  all  points  his 
inCnrior,  Wameaw  again  left  Paris  fat  lADm,  and 
became  for  a  short  time  organist  of  St.  Ktienne. 
Thence  he  went  to  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  where 
Ua  bteiberOlaado*  reslgoed  tbe  post  of  organist 
of  the  cathedral  in  his  favour.  In  this  secluded 
mountain  town,  with  a  harsh  climate  predis- 
poriag  to  indoor  Uh,  be  bad  plenty  of  tiaui  for 
thought  and  study.  The  defects  of  his  education 
drove  him  to  find  out  everything  for  himself 
Fkom  the  works  of  I>eeoarte%  Meneaae^  Zarlino, 
and  Kirclier  he  t.'aincd  some  general  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  sound,  and  taking  the  equal 
division  of  tbe  monodiord  ae  tiie  ftartiag^point 
of  his  system  of  harmony,  soon  conceived  the 
poeiibiiity  of  placing  the  theory  of  music  on  a 
■ooad  basis.  Henoeforib  be  devoted  all  bis 
energies  to  drawing  uj>  his  'Treatise  on  Harmony 
reductxl  to  its  natural  principles,'  and  sm  soon 
aa  tbat  faaporteat  work  was  finished  he  deter- 
minf^l  to  go  to  Paris  and  publish  it.  His  en- 
gagement with  the  chapter  of  Clermont  had 
bflfweivar  eeveral  years  to  run,  and  there  was 
great  opposition  to  hia  leaving,  owing  to  the 
popularity  of  his  improvisations  on  the  organ, 
m  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  coaree,  his 
theoretical  studies,  instead  of  hampering  hia 
ideas,  seemed  to  give  them  greater  freshneiis  and 
inrtiUty. 

Once  free  he  started  immediately  for  Paris, 
and  brought  out  his  'Traits  de  I'Harmonie' 
(Ballard,  173  a,  4to,  433  pp.).'  The  work  did  aot 
at  first  attract  much  attention  among  French 
musicians,  and  yet,  as  i<'<jtis  observes,  it  laid 
tbe  firaadatioB  for  a  philoeophioel  edenoe  of 

t  Olw«*BuBaaa.saMa«riiiSoBlt«b1««nindcavrM0Mtnipw. 

SaA  »  «l«T«r  ontmnUt.  Ilr«<l  «uee«Mtre)T  at  Wion,  livoK  MmmIUm, 
Obrmcmt.  OrUait*.  hirvuburg,  ami  Autun.  HU  wa  Jma  Fnofol*,  a 
gin«d  inu»U-lkn.  but  a  dlmlpaled  aiMn,  adnlrablT  portrajed  bj  i 
Wdrnt  In  hU  Kr»'u  <1<!  Itanfau.'  He  pubUiiiad  In  17'"<'.  n  pt-  ni  In  3 
caAloa  emlted  '  Le  BjuailOe,'  followed  In  Uw  aam*  jmlt  bjr '  Lft  uvuntUa  i 
MmmMt.'  »  psrady  by  hia  Mhootttlkpw  JaaqM*  OwNlt.  lis  k 
amUoiMd  br  Hmkr  In  ht*  'T»blew  de  TvIm.' 

»  The  Third  Part  of  thtowM  tnailatad  iota  BMtMllSfMISlitar 
with  tbe  title  'ATrwtlM  «(  Mute,  eoatslstol  lis  fMsrilplM 


bnnnoay.  Beanaa'o  style  is  prolix  and  obnaN^ 
often  calculated  imiber  to  mpei  than  attract  tbe 
reader,  and  tbe  vary  boldness  and  novelty  of 
bis  ibeoriee  esdted  tarprise  and  provoked  oriti* 

cism.  His  discovery  of  iIk  law  of  inversion  in 
chords  was  a  stroke  of  geniusi,  and  led  to  veiy 
importaat  reealta,  aUboogb  ia  fovading  bu 
system  of  harmony  on  the  sounds  of  the  common 
dhord,  with  the  addition  of  thirds  above  or 
ibirdi  below,  he  put  botb  MaiMlf  aad  oiben 
on  a  wrong  track.  In  the  application  of  bll 
principle  to  all  the  chords  he  found  himialf 
eompdled  to  gite  ap  all  idea  of  tonalHy,  riaoe, 
on  tne  principles  of  tonality  he  could  not  make 
the  tbixds  for  the  discords  fall  on  the  notes 
ibafe  Ms  ^fetem  required.  VMs  justly  aoeoeee 
him  of  having  abandoned  the  tonal  successions 
and  retiolutions  prescribed  in  the  old  treatises 
on  hannony,  aooompaiumeat,  and  eempodtion« 
and  tlitj  riiks  for  cornucting  the  chonls  basecl  on 
the  ear,  for  a  fixed  order  of  generation,  attractive 
ftom  its  appareat  regularity,  but  witb  tbe  ivioas 
inconvenience  of  leaving  etidi  ofaovd  dboofUMOled 
from  the  rest. 

Having  rejeoted  tbe  teoehred  roles  Ifar  the 
succession  and  resolution  of  chords  which  were 
oontiary  to  his  system,  Bameau  perceived  the 
aeeewi^  of  fonmdatiag  aew  <me8,  aad  drew 
lip  a  method  for  composing  a  fundamental  bass 
for  every  species  of  music.  The  principles  he 
laid  down  for  formiqg  a  beet  difiiBraBi  noai  tbe 
real  bass  of  the  music,  and  for  verifying  the 
right  use  of  the  chords,  are  arbitrary,  insuthcient 
in  a  laige  number  of  oaeee,  aad,  as  regards  many 
of  the  successions,  contrary  to  the  judirtnent  ofthe 
ear.  Finally,  he  did  not  perceive  that  by  using 
I  the  chcnd  of  the  6-5-3  *  fundamentid 

chord  and  an  inversion  he  destroyed  )m  wh(<Ie 
system,  as  in  the  former  case  it  is  impossible  to 
a&dn  it  from  tbe  Ibfard  above  or  below.*  After 
more  study,  however,  particularly  on  the  subject 
of  harmonics,  I^auieau  gave  up  many  of  his  earlier 
notions,  and  corrected  some  of  his  most  essential 
mistakes.  The  development  and  modification  of 
his  ideas  may  be  seen  by  consulting  his  works, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  lilfc:-*'NoWfeaa 
systi'me  de  musique  thi^orique  .  .  .  pour  servir 
d'Introduction  au  traits  d'Harmonie'  (1726, 
4to) ;  'G<;ndration  harmonique'  etc.  (1713,  8vo)  ; 
'  Demonstration  du  principe  de  I'harmonie'  ( 1 750. 
8vo)  ;  '  Nouvelles  reflexions  sur  la  demonstration 
du  principe  de  rharmonie'  (175a,  8vo) ;  'Ex* 
trait  d'une  rt'ponse  do  M.  Rameau  h  M.  Euler 
BUT  I'identite  des  octaves,"  etc.  (1753,  8vo) — all 
published  in  Paris.  To  tbeee  ipeoifie  works,  all 
dealing  with  the  science  of  harmony,  should  be 
added  the  '  Dii^sertatiou  sur  les  differentes  m^ 
tbodw  4*accompagnement  pour  le  daveoin  on 
pear  roivae'  (I'aHs,  Boivin,  1732,  4to),  and 
some  artwles  which  appeared  in  the  'Mercmre 
de  France.'  and  in  tbe  '  M^moires  de  ^itfvoux.' 

The  mere  titles  of  th^  works  are  a  proof  of 
the  research  and  invention  which  Rameau  brougbt 
to  beer  on  tbe  tbeocy  of  arario;  bat  wbak  wm 

t  FUtlt  IHM  myMueA.  MaSki.  Mid  leftrtiiS  — bWH  M«a  la  Mi 
'iMialMe  4e  I'Blirtotre  de  fBanMidei.' wIMh  feM  bMD  Siii  feiptto 
wrttcr.  aud  t«  mbkh  be  teltn  Ma  nadett. 
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mo«t  remarkable  in  his  case  is  that  he  raooaeded 

in  linea  which  are  generally  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  throughout  life  occupied  the  first 
rank  not  only  as  a  theorist,  but  ai  a  player  and 
oompoeer.  Just  when  his  'Traits  de  rUar- 
mome'  was  beginning  to  attract  attention  he 
arranged  to  make  music  for  the  little  pieces 
which  his  fellow-countryman,  Alexis  Piron,  was 
writing  for  the  Th(<Atre  de  la  Foir^  and  ao- 
oordinglv,  on  Feb.  3, 1723,  they  prodiMjed 'L'En- 
AiAgue,  in  3  acts,  with  dances,  divertissements, 
and  grand  airs,  as  stated  in  the  title.  In  Jan. 
1734  he  obtained  tite  privilege  of  publisUng 
his  cantatas,  and  various  instruni* util  com- 
positionSy  amongst  others  hi^  '  Pieces  de  clavecin, 
•▼ee  tme  Mtfthode  poor  lam^caatque  des  doigts,* 
etc.,  republished  as  'Pibces  de  C'lavecin,  avoc 
une  table  pour  les  agr^ments'^  (Paring  1 731  and 
1 736,  oblong  folio). 

As  tho  favourite  music-master  nmniiij  ladies 
of  rank,  and  oxganist  of  the  church  of  iSte.  Croix 
de  la  BretoniiCTle,  It«ineati*8  pontion  and  pro- 
spects n  uv  warrantetl  his  takin.^  a  wife,  and  on 
Feb.  35,  1726,  he  was  united  to  Marie  Louitte 
Mangot,  a  good  nradcian  with  a  pretty  voice. 
The  dinparity  of  their  ages  was  consi<lerable,  the 
bride  being  only  18,  but  her  loving  and  gentle 
disposition  made  the  marriage  a  very  happy  one. 

A  few  days  later,  on  Feb.  29,  llameau  pro- 
duced at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Foire  a  i-act  piece 
called  L*Eiir61em«it  d'Arieqnin,*  Jbllowea  in 
the  autumn  by  'Le  faux  Frodiguo,'  2  acts,  both 
written  by  Puon.  Such  small  comic  pieoea  as 
diese  were  obvioaBly  eomposed,  I7  a  man  of  his 
age  and  attainmrntn  {he  was  now  42),  solely  with 
the  view  of  gaining  access  to  a  stage  of  higher 
fMk,  bnt  iSei*  was  no  hope  of  admission  to 
the  theatre  of  the  Acaddmie  without  a  good 
libretto,  and  this  it  was  as  difficult  for  a  be- 
ginner to  obtain  then  it  Is  now.  There  is  a 
remarkable  letter  still  extant  from  Ranieati  to 
Houdar  de  Lamotte,  dated  Oct.  1 727,  asking 
Urn  tor  ft  lyrie  tragedy,  and  aasnring  him  tiiat 
he  was  no  novice,  but  one  who  had  nni'^tcred 
the  'art  of  concealing  his  art.'  The  blind  poet 
Tsfused  his  request,  bat  aid  came  from  another 
quarter.  I>a  Popelinifere,  the  fermier  gini^ral, 
musician,  poet,  and  artist,  whose  houses  in  Paris 
nnd  at  Passy  were  frequented  by  the  most 
celebrated  artists  French  and  foreign,  had  chosen 
Bameau  as  his  clavednist  and  conductor  of  the 
music  at  his  fStes,  and  before  long  placed  at  his 
di-'ipoHiil  tlio  organ  in  his  chapel,  his  orcliostra, 
and  his  tlieatre.  He  did  more,  for  tlirough  his 
influence  Bameau  obtained  from  Voltaire  the 
lyric  tragedy  of  '  Panison,'  which  lie  promptly 
set  to  music,  though  the  performance  was  pro- 
hibited on  tbe  eiv<e  of  its  repr^ientation  at  the 
Acnd'-mie — an  exceptional  stroke  of  ill  fi>rtune. 
At  last  the  Abb^  Pellegrin  agreed  to  furnish 
him  with  an  opera  in  5  acts,  'Hippolyte  et 
Aricit','  founded  on  Kacine's  '  Pht-dre.'  He 
compelled  liameau  to  sign  a  bill  for  500  livrea 
M  aeeurfty  in  ease  tim  op«m  Cdled,  bnt  showed 


fiAMEAtr. 

man  sagacity  and  mors  heert  flMI  ndlg^hflif* 
been  espested  ftmn  oon 

Qol  «BSft  4s  ravlil  el  ssBpail  da  thtf&trs, 
£b  aalln  eaOuiiiiie  et  la  soir  UoUtrf 


fbr  be  was  so  deil^>fated  witii  lSa»  moslo  «a  fit 

first  performance  at  I^a  Popclini?  n  's,  that  he 
tore  up  the  bill  at  the  end  of  the  hrst  act.  The 
world  in  genend  was  less  enthnsiftstle.  i^nd  after 

having  overcome  the  ill-will  or  stupidity  of  the 
performers,  Hameauhad  toencounter  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  ax>wd,  the  prejudices  of  routinei,  and 
the  jealousy  of  his  brother  artists.  Cauipra  alone 
recognised  his  genius,  and  it  is  to  his  honour 
that  when  questioned  by  the  Prince  de  Conti  on 
the  subject,  he  replied,  'There  is  stuff  enough  in 
Hippolyte  et  Aride  for  ten  operas;  this  man 
will  eclipte  ns  sJl.* 

The  opera  was  pro<liiccd  at  tho  Acadt^mie 
on  Oct.  I,  1733.  Rameau  was  then  turned  50 
years  of  age,  and  the  outcry  with  which  his 
work  was  gr«»<4ed  suggeHted  to  him  that  he  had 
possibly  mistaken  his  caruer ;  for  a  tiuie  he  con- 
templated retiring  from  the  theatre,  but  wm 
reasBured  by  seeing  his  hearers  crm<l'ially  accas> 
toming  theuiHelves  to  tho  novelties  which  at  firsi 
shoclceid  them.  Thesuccess  of  'Les  Ind&s  galanteft* 
(Aug.  23, 1735),  of 'Castor  et  Pollux,'  his  master- 
piece (Oct.  24,  1 737),  and  of  '  Lea  Futes  d  * 
(May  3I»  1739),  however,  aeiHier  disarmed  hb 
critics,  nor  prevented  Roussrau  from  making'  him- 
self the  mouthpiece  of  those  who  cried  up  LuUy  at 
the  expense  of  the  new  composer.  But  Rameau 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  cost  of  succcj-i^  to  be 
hurt  by  epigrams,  especially  when  he  found  tliat 
he  could  count  both  on  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  genuine  appreoifttioii  of  the 

more  enlightened. 

His  industry  was  immense,  as  the  following 
list  of  his  opera.i  and  bnllet<!  produced  ftt  the 

Academic  in  30  years  will  show 


PanUnui,  S  arts 
(>oT.  It.  17J«J). 

Le*  Kflr*  do  Toljinnlq,  S  act* 
and  prologue  (Oct.  12. 17*6). 

La  Temple  de  la  Oloira,  VtU>, 
In  S  aoU  and  pfologm  (D«c  7. 

Sail.  «Mii  oS  pftitosm  fjNb. 

».  174«). 
rrgmilloiv,  1  act  (Aug.  27. 174X), 
Lci  F«t«a  da  rUfown  at  At 

I'Amour. 

0,17*8). 


riati<«.l 

4, 174'J>. 

Niiv  s  ads  sbA  pvdaso*  (AioU 

22.  171!*). 

Zorumstre.  B  act*  (Dec.  Sw  I74t). 

La  UutrlatMle.  bu  lea  Fteura 
ebanWaa.  1  act  (Sapk  SI.  nsi). 

AeantaaaiO^lMi,  Ssals  Otar. 
18.  mi). 

Lr,  suirrlNS  dt  rAaoor.  Saoli 
(Mar  31. 1707). 

Let  raMUMk  t  MIS  (Ittk  « 


Besides  these,  Kameaa  ibnnd  time  to  write  di- 
vertisseMieuLs  for  '  Les  Courses  de  Tempt',*  a 
Pastoral  (Th^tre  Fran^ais,  Aug.  1734),  and  '  Ln 
Rose'  (Th^tre  de  U  Foure,  March,  1744).  both 
by  Piron.  From  1740  to  1 745  the  director  of  the 
Op^ra  gave  him  no  emplovment,  and  in  this 
interval  he  published  his  'Nottrellee  Suites  d« 
Pil>ce.s  de  clavecin'  and  his  'Pik-es  de  clavecin «&■ 
concerts  aveo  un  violon  ou  une  fl&te'  (1741)* 
marttftble  compositions  which  haTO  been  reprinted 
by  Mme.  Farrenc  ('  Le  Treijor  des  Pianistes ')  and 
M.Poisot.  He  also  accepted  the  Dost  of  conductor 
of  the  OpA«*Oom{qae,  of  wblcm  MouMi*  WM 


t  Who  dinrd  at  thr  altar  ui<l  nuppad  •!  ths ttMtnt 

the  niomlntt.  mul  l  lulxlr-r  at  itu-Iit 

>  Bee  M'.>ni)>t  «  '  h>ii>;<:.  ni.  m-  r.Minan  romiqw,*  SL  TOa  Ctat 
aaama  to  bare  etcaped  aU  Uaiuoau'i  Uwfrapbcra. 
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manaorcT.  probably  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
public  attention,  and  forcing  the  management  of 
the  Acad^mie  to  alter  their  treatment  of  him. 
Finally  he  composed  for  the  Court  'Lysis  et 
D^e,'  '  Dapliiiis  et  EgM/  '  Les  Sybarites  *  (Oct. 
and  Not.  1753);  'La  Kaissance  d'Osiris,'  and 
'Anmcr^on'  (Oct.  1 754),  all  given  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  Some  yewrs  previously,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  maiiiafa  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  Infanta, 
he  had  compoaed  'La  Princease  de  Navarre' 
to  a  libretto  of  Voltaire's  (3  acts  and  proloeue, 
performed  with  great  splendour  at  Versailles, 
Feb.  93,  1745).  This  was  the  most  successful 
of  aU  his  operas  de  eireonttance,  and  the  authors 
Adapted  from  it  'Les  FctcH  deRamire'a  I-act 
opem-ballet^  also  periioainad  at  VmaillM  (Deo. 

In  estimating  Bameau's  merits  we  cannot  in 
justice  compare  him  with  the  great  Italian  and 
German  masters  of  the  day,  whose  names  and 
works  were  then  equally  unknown  in  France; 
we  must  measure  him  with  contemporary  French 
composers  for  the  stage.  These  writan  liad 
no  idea  of  art  boyond  attempting  a  servile  copy 
of  JUuUy,  with  overtures,  recitativea,  vocal  pieces, 
•ad  buleft  airs,  all  cast  in  one  atereotyped  form. 
Kameau  made  use  of  euch  a  variety  of  iiufniiH  as 
not  only  attiaoted  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  but 
retained  ft.  Fbr  the  pladd  and  monotonous  har> 
monies  of  the  day,  the  trite  modulation,  insignifi- 
cant aooompaniments^  and  stereutyDod  ritomelks, 
he  rabetftnted  new  fbrnii,  Taried  and  piquant 
rhythms,  ingeniouu  harmonies,  bold  motiulations, 
and  a  richer  and  more  e&otive  orche^itratioo.  Me 
•venTCBtincd  on  enharmonlo  changes,  and  instead 
of  the  time-hunourcd  accompanimenta  with  the 
•fcrii^  in  5  parts,  and  iiutes  and  oboes  in  a,  and 
with  futftt  fn  which  the  wind  limply  doubled  the 
strings,  he  gave  each  instrument  a  distinct  part 
of  its  own,  and  thus  imparted  life  and  colour  to 
the  whole.  Withont  interrupting  the  other 
instrument*',  he  introduced  interesting  and  un- 
expected passages  on  the  flutes,  oboes,  and 
hsMoone,  and  thtn  opened  a  path  wliieh  has 
been  Aillowed  up  with  ever-increasing  success. 
He  also  gave  importance  to  the  orchestral  pieces, 
introdae^  hie  operas  with  a  weD<oonstaieted 
overture,  instead  of  tlie  m«  agro  introduction  of 
the  period,  in  which  the  same  phrases  were  re- 
peated ad  lUMcseam.  Nor  did  he  n^lect  the 
chorus;  }io  developed  it,  a'Mf  d  ^t<  atly  to  {{^  musi- 
cal interest,  and  introduced  the  syllabic  style  with 
eouldenble  effiBct.  Lastly,  nte  baUet>miiato 
was  so  new  in  its  rhvthmH,  and  bo  freah  and 
pleasing  in  melody,  that  it  was  at  once  adopted 
aadoopied  in  the  theatne  of  Italy  and  Gknnany. 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  Rameau 
was  a  composer  of  real  invention  and  originality. 
His  dedamation  was  not  always  so  just  as  that 
of  Lully  ;  his  airs  have  not  the  same  grace, 
and  are  occasionally  marred  by  eccentricity  and 
harafanea,  and  disfigured  by  ronladea  in  doubtful 
taste;  but  wlicn  insjiired  hy  his  subject  Rameau 
found  appropriate  expression  fur  ail  sentiments, 
wlieUier  simple  or  pathetic,  paanooate,  dramatic, 
or  haroM.   Hia  Mi  opena  oontaia  beantiaa 


which  defy  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  will 
command  the  resp.'Ct  of  true  artists  for  all  time. 

But  if  bis  music  was  m>  good,  how  is  it  that  it 
never  attaine<l  the  same  popularity  as  that  of 
Lully  ?  In  the  iirst  place,  he  took  the  wrong  line 
on  a  most  important  point ;  and  in  theseoond,  he 
was  less  favoured  by  circumMtancea  than  his 
predecessor.  It  was  his  doctrine,  that  for  a 
musician  of  genius  all  subjects  are  equally  good, 
and  hence  he  contented  himself  with  uiiiuterenting 
fables  written  in  wretched  style,  instead  uf  taking 
pains,  as  Lully  did,  to  secure  pieces  coDstructea 
with  skill  and  well  versifieit.  Ho  used  to  say 
that  he  could  set  the  '  Gazette  de  Hollaude '  to 
music.  Thus  he  damaged  his  own  fame,  for  a 
French  audience  will  not  listen  even  to  good  mnsio 
unless  it  is  founded  on  an  interesting  drama.  His 
ballet-music,  too,  often  only  serves  to  retard  the 
action  of  the  piece  and  destroy  Ha  dramatic 
interest. 

Much  as  Rameau  woidd  have  gained  by  the 
cooperation  of  another  Quinault,  instead  of  having 
to  employ  Cahusac,  there  was  another  reason  for 
the  greater  popularity  of  Lully.  Under  Louis 
XIV.  the  king's  patronage  was  quite  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  ■uocesa  of  an  artist;  but  after 
the  Regency,  under  Louis  XV.,  other  authorities 
asserted  themselvei^  especially  the  '  philoaophei.* 
Bamaan  had  first  to  enoovnter  the  Tehement 
oppodtion  of  the  Lullistn  ;  this  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming,  when  a  company  of 
Italian  singers  arriTect  in  Paris,  and  at  onoe 
tibtained  the  attention  of  the  i)ublic,  and  the 
support  of  a  powerful  party.  The  partisans  of 
French  murio  rallied  round  Bamean,  and  the 
two  factions  carrie<l  on  what  is  known  as  the 
'Guerre  dee  Bouffona,'  but  when  the  struggle 
waa  over,  Rameau  perodved  that  his  viotory  waa 
only  an  ephemeral  one,  and  that  his  works  would 
not  maintain  their  position  in  the  repertoire  of 
tiiieAcadAnie  beyond  a  few  yeara.  Withaihuak* 
ness  very  tout-hini^  in  a  man  of  his  gifts,  he  said 
one  eveningto  the  Abb^  Amaud,  who  hxul  lately 
aniTed  in  IParie,  *  If  I  were  ao  years  younger 
I  would  go  to  Italy,  and  take  Pergolesi  for  my 
model,  abandon  something  of  my  harmony,  and 
deroto  myself  to  attaining  truth  of  deolawiation. 
which  should  be  the  sole  guide  of  musicians. 
But  after  sixty  one  cannot  change;  experience 
points  plainly  enough  tiie  beat  eoarw>  bnt  the 
mind  refuses  to  obey.'  No  critic  could  have 
stated  the  truth  more  plainly.  Not  having 
hennl  Italian  muaio  in  hia  youth,  Rameau  never 
attained  to  tlie  nkill  in  writing  for  the  voice  that 
he  might  have  done ;  and  he  is  in  consequence 
only  VD»  first  Fkeoeh  mnsiciaii  of  his  time,  in- 
stead of  taking  his  rank  among  the  great  com- 
posers of  European  fame.  But  for  this,  he  might 
h»Te  effected  that  re^olntion  in  dramatic  mnsie 
which  Gluck  accomplished  some  years  later. 

But  even  as  it  was,  his  life's  work  is  one  of  which 
any  man  might  haw  been  proud ;  and  in  old  age 
he  enjoyed  privileges  accorded  only  to  talent 
of  the  first  rank.  The  directors  of  the  Op^ra 
decreed  him  a  pension;  his  appearance  in  his 
box  was  the  signal  fior  n  general  bncst  of  applausib 
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and  ftt  the  last  performance  of  'Pardanua' 
(Nor.  Q,  1760)  he  received  a  perfect  ovation 
from  ine  AodicaBoe.  At  Dijon  th«  AeadAnie 
cbated  him  a  member  in  1761,  and  the  autho- 
ritieB  exempted  himself  and  his  family  for  ever 
from  the  municipal  taxes.  The  king  had  named 
him  composer  of  his  chamber  music  in  1745; 
hie  patent  of  nobility  was  registered,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  order  of  St. 
Michel,  when,  already  suffering  from  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  he  took  typhoid  fever,  and 
died  Sept.  13,  1764«  All  France  mourned  for 
Um ;  Paris  gava  him  a  magnificent  ftmaral,  and 
in  many  other  towns  funeral  services  were  held 
in  his  honour.  Such  marks  of  esteem  are  ac- 
aotdedonlj  to  the  momarohs  of  art. 

Ha\'ing  8jx»ken  of  Ramcau  as  a  theorist  and 
aomposer,  we  will  now  say  a  word  about  him  as 
a  man.  If  we  an  to  beliava  Grimm  and  Diderot, 
he  was  hard,  churUaiif  and  erael,  avaricious 
to  a  d^ree,  and  the  meet  ferodoos  of  egotists. 
1%«  evideDoe  of  these  writers  is  however  sus- 
picious ;  l)otli  disliked  French  music,  and  Diderot, 
as  the  friend  and  cKtlhihomtcHr  of  d'Alenibert, 
would  naturally  be  opposed  to  the  man  who 
had  had  the  audacity  to  declare  war  against  the 
Encyclope^listH  *  It  is  right  to  say  that,  thou^'h 
he  dre  w  a  \igoroii8  and  scathing  portrait  of  the 
compoaer,  ha  did  not  paUidi  it.*  Aa  to  the 
chi»n»H  of  avarice,  Rameau  may  have  been 
fond  uf  money,  but  he  supported  his  sister 
Oatberina'  during  an  iUiMm  wmany  yeam,  and 
assisted  more  than  one  of  his  brother  artists — 
such  as  Dauveigne^  and  the  oisanist  BalbAtre. 
He  was  a  rAmamA  eootroyeniaUst,  wad  those 


whom  he  had  offended  would  naturally  say  hard 
things  of  him.  He  was  scrupulous  in  the  use  of 
Ilia  time,  and  detested  interrapdans ;  at  iSb» 
lehcarsals  of  his  operas  he  would  sit  by  himsdf  in 
the.nuddle  of  the  pit,  and  allow  no  one  to  speak 
to  him ;  in  the  street  ho  would  walk  straight  on, 
and  if  a  friend  stopped  him,  be  seemed  to  awake 
as  if  from  a  trance.  Tall,  and  thin  almost  to 
emaciation,  his  sharply-marked  features  indicate<l 
great  strength  of  character,  while  Ilia  eyes  burned 
with  the  fire  of  genius.  There  was  a  decided 
resemblance  between  him  and  Voltaire,  and 
painters  have  oflan  placed  tiieir  lilteneosea  ride 
by  side.  Amongst  the  K-st  portraits  of  Rameau 
may  be  spocitied  those  of  lienoist  (after  Restout), 
Caffieri,  Masque1ier,and  CSBRnontene(il]U  length). 
In  the  fine  oil  ] )riin ting  by  Chardin  in  the  Museum 
of  Dijon,  he  is  represented  seated,  with  his 
fingeit  OB  tlia  strings  of  hia  ricdin,  tlie  inatni* 
menthegenanUynaadinoompoaii^r.  llMbaat 


to  eorrrct  the  artlrl.-*  (in  music  for  th'f  Ency- 
to]IBB.«ere  iiut«ubailtl«d  to  blm.  Ue  publlth«tj  In 
•MMMMt  'Kmon  Mtr  U  miwkiiM  4lM  HMTdopMIt '  ilTU) : 
*MM  dM  Brmn  otc'  (ITSS):  'B^patM*  H  BauMu  4  MM.  le* 
MItaan  de  rEn<rrctupi<4lk  Mir  tour  Arertlaenient'  (Vmr)  t '  Lattn  S» 
M.  d'Alenibert  4  M  Rmimu,  oonMnMtnt  le  ootpa  bomm*.  mm  to 
ttvoxm  de  M.  iUoK-au '  tiuidated,  but  appventlj  17W)-«U  printed  In 

3  Wi-  rrfcr  to  I>ia«rf)t'ii  riulent  Mttre  on  lh«i  montla  attd  phl1o«uphlc 
tpml'  In  i-i  i.f  th«'  l^lh  f.-iitury.  riilltleil  '  Ln  NeTru  do  IUok-jiu.'  It  U 
a  curkiuJ  f<n.l  thu  thU  brllllaMtly  written  fiUl.  iinc  wm  onlj  known 
teVtanee  Utfonsh  are-trguiilAtlon  uf  tioethr'^  i.-rrmxa  vi>r«ioa  Tkt 
ilrt  Vmncta  odltton,  hj  Saur.  >ppc«nKi  In  Pwli  onlj  In  Ueu. 
•  A  SNSsto|WMiba«lnwto{  atellrad  ialiUoii.MS4M 


which  stood  in  the  foyer  of  the  Op<5ra  was  de- 
stroyed wlien  the  theatre  was  burnt  down  in 
1781  ;  that  in  the  Ubtary  of  the  Conservatoire  b 
by  Dcbtrtez  (1865).  A  bninze  statue  by  Gttil> 
laimie  was  erected  at  Dijon  in  1880.  The  fine 
medal  of  him  given  to  the  winners  of  the  grand 
prix  de  Rome  was  engraved  by  Gatteaux. 

There  are  many  biographies  of  Rameau  ;  the 
most  valuable  are,  among  the  older,  Chabanon'a 
'Eloge'  (1764);  liaret'a  'Eloge  historique' 
(1766)  ;  ami  the  vers'  curious  details  contained 
in  De  Croix's  'L'Ami  des  Arts'  (1776);  among 
the  more  modem,  the  notices  of  Adolphe  ^^f^j 
¥et\»,  Poisot  (1864),  and  Pougin  (1876). 

Rameau  had  one  son  and  two  daughters,  none 
of  tiiem  maalriaDa.  He  left  in  MS.  4  eantatas, 
3  motets  with  chorus,  and  fragments  of  an  opera 
'  Roland,'  all  which  are  now  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale  In  the  Rue  BichelieQ.  None  of  Me 
oi^n  pieces  have  Bur\'ived ;  and  some  cantatas 
mentioned  by  the  earlier  bipgrapherB,  besidee 
two  lyric  tragedies  '  Abaris '  and  *  Linus,'  and  a 
comic  opera,  'Le  Procureur  dup<5,'  are  lost ;  but 
they  would  have  added  nothing  to  his  fame. 

Some  of  his  harpsichord  pieces  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Tr^r  dee  Pianistes ' ;  in  the  'Alte 
Klaviermusik  '  of  Pauer  (Ser.  2,  pt.  5)  and  of 
Roitsch ;  also  in  Fauer's  *  Alte  Meistei','  and  in 
the  *  Mea  Mnrioalea'  (51, 59).  [Q.C.] 

RAMM,  FBiEDHicn,  eminent  oboe-player,  bom 
Nov.  18, 1744,  in  Mannheim.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Elector's  celebrated  band  under  Cannabich, 
first  in  Mannheim,  and  then  in  Munich,  whither 
the  court  removed,  and  where  he  celebrated  his 
fiftieth  year  of  service  in  1808.  Uis  tone  was 
particularly  pure  and  true,  with  great  roundness, 
softness,  and  power  in  the  lower  notes ;  and  he  was 
also  a  master  of  the  legato  style.  '  Ramm  is  a 
downright  good  fellow,*  writes  Mozart, '  amuring 
and  honourable  too ;  he  plays  finely,  wnth  a  pretty 
delicate  tone.'  Mosart  sent  him  the  oboe-concerto 
(Ktfohel,  993)  composed  fat  Feriendi  (wbidi  be- 
came his  cheval  de  bataille\  and  when  in  Paris 
composed  a  symphonieconoertante  for  Wendling, 
Ramm,  Punto,  and  Bitter,  to  be  played  at  tite 
Concerts  Spirituels.  It  was  however  never  per- 
fonned,  and  all  trace  of  it  is  lost  (Jahn,  i.  476). 

Ramm  played  in  London  at  the  Profeesionxl 
Concerts  in  1 784.  In  Vienna  he  gave  a  concert  at 
the  Karathnerthor  Theatre  in  1787,  and  playe<l 
three  times  at  the  concerts  of  the  Tonktinstler' 
Sodetat  between  tim  years  1 776  and  81. 

He  was  in  Vienna  again,  after  April  1 797,  and 
assisteil  to  accom|>any  Beethoven  at  a  perform* 
aooe  of  bin  I'F.  Quintet,  op.  i6.  At  one  of  tlie 
pauses  of  the  Finale  Beethoven  went  ofT  into  a 
long  improvisation,  and  it  was,  says  ivies,*  moat 
asxvmag  to  see  the  players  putting  up  tlieir  in- 
struments to  their  lips  as  they  thought  that 
Beethoven  was  approaching  the  reprise  of  the 
theme^  and  aa  regularly  putting  them  down  In 
disappointment  as  he  mcxlulated  off  in  another 
direction.  Ramm  was  especially  annoyed.  [C.F.P.] 

«  Bloar.  NotUen.  p.  80.   The  »»f>Rlnriiii*!  .,f  thli  anecdote— Am  nim 
llcben  Abend— on  thw  i*mf  e»eiiln«— wcmM  »'<mii  to  sIiuw  t)i»t  KW-»  ii 
rawUacUona  arc  not  {irlutod  in  Uie  order  ia  which  be  wrote  Uicia. 
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RAMSEY,  RnpKUT,  organist  of  Trinity  Col- 
hgpf  Oambriilge,  from  1628  to  1644  inclusive, 
and  'Magister  Chorittaram*  from  1637  to  1644 
inclusivt; ;  but  whether  before  or  after  those  li.itt  .s 
u  not  oertftin  in  either  caie.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Mot.  Bm.  at  Oambridga  alwat  163^  A  Mom- 
inL'  and  Evening  Senrtoa  ill  F  by  him  is  contiiined 
in  the  Tudway  CoUaetkii  (Barl.  MS.  7340)  and 
ia  a»  Biy  Limfjr,  wlmre,  and  atPMeritoaaeCoI* 
lege,  Cambridge,  there  are  also  two  anthems  of 
lib.  Add.  Ma.  1 1,608  in  the  Britiili  Miueum 
alao  oontatna  a  dialogue  batwean  Saul,  Hm  witch, 
and  Samuel—'  la  goflde  nigW  Todmy  mis- 
calls hlin  Joho.  [G.] 

RANDALL,  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  born  1715.  was 
a  chorister  of  Ilia  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard 
Gates.  He  was  one  of  th"  htt\'B  wlio  shared  in 
the  representation  of  ilaudel's  '  Esther '  at  Gates's 
houne,  Feb.  23,  173a,  he  himself  taking  the  part 
of  Esther.  He  ifraduated  as  Mu.^.  Bac.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1744,  Ids  exercise  being  an  anthem. 
About  1 745  he  was  appointe<l  organist  of  King's 
College,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  (Jreene  in  1755 
was  elected  Professor  of  Music  at  Cambridge. 
In  1756  he  proceeded  Mus.  Doc.  He  composed 
the  music  for  Gray's  Ode  for  the  Installation  of  the 
Dulce  of  Grnflon  as  Chancellor  of  the  University 
in  1 768,  and  some  church  mnnc.  He  died  March 
18, 1 799.  Ein  name  is  pvaaarvad  in  England  by 
hia  two  Double  Chants.  [W.H.H.] 

BANDALL,  Riohabd,  •  tanor  rfngwv  bom 
flapt.  I,  1736,  whds'^  life  h  sufficiently  deKeri1)ed 
in  tbe  inscription  to  his  portrait,  published  May 
x8i9 'TUa  oelabrated  tanor  singer  ao  remark- 
nble  for  his  great  strength  of  voice  and  unri  vailed 
oomio  humour  was  bom  Sep*"  i**^  1736  and  edu- 
cnlad  under  M'  Been*  Gatea  in  tha  Chapel  Royal 
where  he  was  early  notioeil  and  became  a  great 
favourite  of  his  late  Majesty  Geoige  the  second, 
hf  whoae  eominaad  he  anng  many  oolo  Anthems, 
he  is  the  only  remaining  chorister  who  sung  with 
M.  Handel  in  his  Oratorioa,  and  whoae  oomposi- 
tiona  be  atiUperfbrma  with  moat  wonderfbU  cAect 

at  tbo  a  je  of  76.'  " 

liaudall  died  April  m,  1828,  aged  93.  In  his 
laat  days  he  was  an  otgect  of  mwst  curiosity  as 
having  known  Ilandd,  ngaidiag  whom  he  told 
several  anecdotes.  [G.] 

RANDALL.  WnuAii;  an  eminent  publisher 
of  music.   [See  Walbh,  JoflV.] 

RANDAL!..  Tlie  name  of  Randall  is  attached 
to  an  anthem  for  6  voices  in  the  British  Museum, 
Add.  MS.  17.793,  probably  dating  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 8th  century.  [G.] 

RANDEGGER,  Alberto,  oompoaer,  con- 
ductor, and  singing-master,  was  bom  at  Trieste. 
April  13,  1833.  He  b^an  the  study  of  music  at 
the  age  of  13,  under  I^font  for  Uie  PF.,  and 
L.  Riadior  oompoaitlon,  aoon  began  to  write,  and 
by  the  year  1853  was  known  as  the  composer  of 
aareral  maasea  and  amalier  mecea  <rf' Church  moaifl{, 
and  of  two  ballaCa— ^Ia  Vldanaata  di  Oaatall*. 
nare'and  'LaSposAd'Appenzelli),'  botli  prutUiced 
at  the  Teatro  ^prande  of  iiia  native  town.  In  the 
latter  year  he  joined  lime  otbor  of  BkoTa  pupils 


in  the  composition  of  n  bufTo  opera  to  a  libretto 
by  Gaetauo  Roaai,  eotitlad  '  H  Lazaarone,'  which 
had  nraeh  anooeaa,  fint  at  the  Teatro  Mawona  at 

Trieste,  and  then  elsewhere.  The  next  two  yean 
were  oocupied  as  musical  director  of  theatrea  aft 
Flume,  Z«r%t  Sinigaglia,  Brescia,  and  Venioe.  In 
the  winter  of  i  S  j.^  he  brought  out  a  tragic  opera  in 
4  acta  called '  Bianca  Capello'  at  the  chief  theatre 
of  Breeria.  At  tiila  time  Kgnor  Rand^ger  waa 
induced  to  come  to  London.  He  griidually  took 
a  high  position  there,  and  has  become  widely 
known  aoa  teoeher  of  singing,  condootor,  and  ootn* 
poeer,  and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  muHic  of 
whatever  achool  or  country.  Me  has  resided  in 
England  ever  aino^  and  ia  one  of  the  moot 
pmniincnt  mnsical  fignreH  in  the  metro[Hilifl.  In 
1864  he  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Leeds, 
'The  Rival  Beaotlea,'  aoomie  apeKetta  in  a  acta, 
which  has  had  much  ^  u  f  sH  in  London  and 
many  other  places.  In  ib68  he  became  Pro- 
feaaor  of  Smg^ng  at  the  Royal  Aoadony  of 
Muaic,  and  has  since  been  m.ide  a  director  of 
tliat  institution  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Ifaaagement.  In  the  antnmn  of  1857  be  eon- 
ducted  a  series  of  Italian  operas  at  St.  .Taines'g 
Theatre,  and  in  1879-80  the  Carl  Rosa  company 
at  Her  Bfajesty's  Tlieatre.  He  haa  reoently  been 
apiK)inte<I  conductor  of  the  Norwildl  Sefltival 
vice  Sir  Julius  Benedict  resigned. 

Ifr.Randegger's  puUiahed wotka  arenmnerana 
and  important.  They  comprise  a  large  dramatic 
cantata  (worda  by  Mad.  KudertKlorti),  entitled 
*Frido]in,*  eompoaed  Ibr  the  Birmingham  Feati> 
val,  and  produced  there  with  great  success,  Aug. 
a8,  1873  (Chappell)  ;  two  soprano  soenaa — 
'Medea,'  aong  by  Mad.  Rudendorff  at  tiie 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  in  iS<^>9.  aTi  l  '  Saffo,*  sung 
by  Mad,  Lemmens  at  the  British  Orchestral 
Society,  Mardi  31,  1875 ;  tlie  isoih  Ptohn,  for 
s<ipranr)  solo,  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ,  for  the 
Boston  Festival,  187a ;  Funeral  Anthem  for  the 
death  of  the  Prinoe  Conaort,  twice  peribrmed  in 
London  ;  and  a  largo  number  of  songs  and  con- 
certed vocal  music  for  voice  and  orchestra  or 
PF.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Primer  of 
Singing,  in  Dr.  Stainer's  series  (Novello).  As  a 
teacher  of  singing  Mr.  Kandegger  has  a  large 
nmnher  of  pupfla  now  befiwe  the  BngUah  public 
an  popular  singers.  [G.] 

KANDHAKTINGER,  BsNioioi,  an  Aua- 
trian  musician,  memorable  for  hfo  eoaneadon 
with  Schubert.  He  was  bom  at  Ru[irecht8hofen, 
in  Lower  Austria,  Jul^  37,  i8oa;  at  10  yeara 
old  came  to  the  Konviot  school  at  Vienna,  and 
was  then  a  pupil  of  Solieri's.  He  afterwards 
studied  for  the  law,  and  for  ten  yean  waa 
Secretary  to  Count  Sz^($nyi,  an  ofneia]  about 
Uie  Court.  But  he  forsook  this  line  of  life  for 
muaic;  in  183a  entered  the  Court  Chapel  aa  a 
tenor  singer :  in  1844  became  yioo^^omrt-Gapen' 
meister,  and  in  1S62,  after  As-smayer'y  death, 
entered  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  dignity. 
Hie  compoaHioiM  are  than  600  in  nmnbeiv 
comprising  an  opera,  '  K.  iii_r  Eiu.io ';  20  inasaea; 
60  motets ;  symphonies;  quartets,  etc. ;  400  songs, 
76  4pai  t  sou'^a,  etc.  Of  all  theae,  1 24,  chiefly  songs, 
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MA  pnblished ;  also  »  voL  of  Greek  national  songs, 

and  a  vol.  of  (rteek  liturgies.  His  acquaintance 
with  Schubert  probably  began  at  the  Kouvict,  and 
at  Salieri*! ;  thoagli  as  be  was  Sdniberi*!  junior 
by  five  years,  they  can  have  been  there  together 
only  for  a  short  time ;  but  there  are  many  slight 
traces  of  the  ezistemoe  of  a  doM  firiondiEip 
between  them.  lie  waa  present,  for  example, 
at  the  first  trial  of  the  D  minor  String  Quartet 
(Jan.  39, 1836),  and  he  waa  one  of  13m  very  few 
friends — if  not  the  only  one<— who  visited  Schu- 
bert in  the  terrible  loneliness  of  his  last  illness. 
But  for  Randliartinger  it  in  almost  oertain  that 
Schubert'i4 '  Schtfne  Milllcrin '  would  never  have 
existed.  Tie  was  called  out  of  his  room  while 
Schubert  wab  puyin:^  him  a  visit,  and  on  his 
return  found  Uiat  his  friend  had  disappeared 
with  ft  volume  of  W.  Mulh  r'H  poems  which  he 
had  accidentally  looked  into  while  waiting,  and 
had  been  so  much  interested  in  ae  to  carry  off. 
On  his  going  the  m  xr  day  to  re<  laitii  ihv  1km »k, 
Schubert  presented  him  with  some  of  the  now 
weH-ImowB  songs,  which  he  had  oompoeed  daring 
the  nij.rht.  TliiK  was  in  1823.  It  ia  surely  enough 
to  entitle  Itandhartinger  to  a  joerpetual  memory. 

He  bad  a  brother  Joso,  01  whom  nothing  is 
known  beyond  thin— that  he  was  probably  one  of 
the  immediate  entourage  of  Beethoven's  cotiin  at 
the  funeral.  He,  Lachner,  and  Schubert  are  said 
to  have  gone  together  as  torch-bcaren  (Kreisi^le 
von  Hellborn's  *  Schubert.'  p.  :66).  [G.] 

RA1<I£LAGU  HOUSE  AND  GARDENS 
were  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  east- 
ward of  Chelsea  Hospital.  They  were  erected 
and  laid  out  about  16^0  by  Richard  Jones,  Vis- 
count (afterwmds  Eaifof)  Kanelagh,  who  resided 
there  until  his  death  in  171 3.  In  1733  the  pro- 
perty was  sold  in  lots,  and  eventually  the  house 
aitd  part  of  the  gardens  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  Bomber  of  persona  who  <Mnvurted  them  into  a 
place  of  {ni''lic  entertainment.  In  1741  they  com- 
menced tlie  erection  of  a  Hpacious  liotunda  (185 
feet  external,  and  150  feet  internal  diameter), 
with  four  entrances  through  portioos.  Surround- 
ing it  was  an  arcade,  and  over  that  a  covered 
gaUery,  above  whidi  were  the  windows,  60  in 
number.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  and  sujh 
porting  the  roof  was  a  square  erection  containing 
the  orafaestra,  as  well  as  fireplaces  of  peculiar 
COnetruction  for  warming  the  buililing  in  winter. 
Forty-seven  boxes,  each  to  contain  eight  jpenons, 
were  placed  ronnd  the buQding.aAd  m  these  the 
com]  :i'iy  ]>artook  of  teaaudooffee.  In  the  garden 
was  a  Chinese  buildine,  and  a  canal  upon  which 
the  visitorB  were  rowed  about  in  boats.  Ranelagh 
was  opened  with  a  public  breakfast,  April  5, 1 743. 
The  admission  was  2$.  including'  l>reakfast.  On 
May  34  following  it  was  opened  for  evening 
concerts ;  Beard  wa^i  the  prinoipal  singer,  Festing 
the  leader,  and  the  chomses  were  chiefly  from 
oratorios.  Twice  a  week  ridottos  were  given, 
the  tickets  for  which  were  £1  is.  each,  iaenidhig 
mpper.  Masquerades  were  shortly  aft<  rwanl8  in- 
tioduoed,  and  the  place  soon  became  the  Dftvourite 
lenrfe  of  the  woild  of  iashkm.  Banelsgfa  wis 
aftemide  opened  aboat  the  end  of  Fehnuoj  for 
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breakfiwts,  and  on  Raster  Monday  for  the  evening 

entertainiiients.  On  April  lo,  1 746,  a  new  organ 
by  Byiield  was  opened  at  a  public  morning  re- 
hearsal of  the  mude  for  the  season,  and  Parry, 
the  celebrated  Wflsh  harper,  apj^eared.  In  1749, 
in  honour  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  an  eo- 
tertainmmt  called  'A  Jnbllee  Masqnende  hi 
the  Venetian  manner,*  was  given,  of  which  Horace 
Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated 
May  3,  1 749,  gave  the  ftOowing  lively  deeorip- 
tion  : — 

*  It  had  nothing  Venetian  about  it,  but  wa*  by  far  tha 
best  understood  auil  the  prt'ttiest  8|icctacle  I  ever  taw . 
nothing  in  a  fairy  talc  ever  surpained  it  ...  It  began 
at  three  o'cli  rk.  uiul  about  five,  wuple  of  fashion  began 
to  go.  Wlion  you  enttTod  you  found  tho  whole  gardfn 
filled  with  monies  and  spread  with  tent*,  whu  h  ri'inmutil 
all  niglit  very  commiKiplr.  In  one  quarter  was  a  May- 
pole ilrtKsi'il  uiih  garlands,  and  people  dancing  roundlt 
to  a  taUir  aiul  )>ipo  and  rustic  music,  all  niai«<iucd,  aa 
wen»  ull  tho  various  handx  of  muftic  that  wen-  ih«i»oecd 
jo  (lifl.-reut  partK  of  tlio  gaitlou,  some  lik»<  hunttinien 
\vitti  Fronch-honi!",  i-  'ruo  like  p'aRants,  and  a  troop  of 
llarli  tiuins  and  Scaram()ucli«>a  Ju  the  little  op<^n  toniple 
on  tiso  inxnnt.  On  the  canal  was  a  Kort  df  gondola 
adortied  with  flags  and  stnaniiT^.and  filled  with  music, 
rowing  aln)ut.  All  nmnd  th<'  outside  of  the  aniphitheatr*- 
were  shops,  filled  with  Dresden  china,  Japan,  etc.,  and 
all  the  Bhopkeepers  in  mask.  The  amphitheatre  was 
illuminated :  and  in  tho  middle  v^a*  a  circular  bower, 
composed  of  all  kinds  of  firs  in  tubs  fh>m  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high ;  under  them  orange  tress  with  small 
lamps  in  esob  orange,  aoA  bflow  tmes  sll  sotls  of  tlM 
fineat  aarionlas  in  pou ;  aid  nsCoons  of  wtA 
bsagtaMi  fram  tsos  to  Ins.  Between  the 
were  ms,  sad  smallsr  onas  in  the  balconies 
There  wsfs  booths  for  tea  and  wine,  gsssinv^tables  and 
dancing,  and  about  two  thouaand  pmoBS.  In  short  it 
pleaaedme  more  than  aorthing  I  ever  saw.  It  la  to  be 
onoe  mors,  and  probably  naer  as  to  dreaaes.  ss  there  baa 
sines  been  a  aubacriptioa  msstoersrie^  and  people  will 
go  in  their  rich  habits.' 

This  proved  so  attractive  that  it  was  repeated 
several  times  in  that  and  succeeding  years,  untd 
the  suppression  of  such  entertainments  after  the 
earthqtiake  at  lasbon  in  1755.  In  1 75 1  mominc^ 
concerts  were  given  twice  a  week,  Si<,'nom  Fran 
and  I'eanl  In  iiitj  the  gingers.  At  that  date  it  had 
lost  none  of  its  oliartii.  •  You  cannot  conceive,*  says 
Mrs.  Ellison,  in  Fieldini^'s  '  Auiclia,'  '  wliat  a  swwt 
elegant  delictuUH  place  it  is.  Paradibo  itaelf  can 
hardly  be  equal  to  it.'  1a  1754  an  entertain- 
nil  nt  of  singing,  recitation,  etc.  was  given  under 
the  name  of  'Comus's  Court,'  which  was  veiy 
snooosslbl.  In  1755  a  pastoml,  the  words  from 
Shakspere,  the  mu.«5ic  by  Arne,  was  produced  ; 
Beard  and  Miss  Young  were  the  singers ;  Han- 
deVs  *  L*  Allegro  ed  E  Penrieroso*  waslntrodooed 
on  Board's  benefit  night,  and  Stanley  was  the 
oxffanist.  In  irsQ  Bonnell  Thornton's  burleeqne 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia  s  day  was  performed  with  great 
success.  In  1 76a  Tenducci  was  the  principal  male 
singer.  In  1764  a  now  orchestra  was  erected  in 
one  of  the  porticos  of  the  Rotunda,  the  original 
one  being  found  inconvenient  from  its  height. 
On  .Time  29,  1764,  Mozart,  then  eight  yean  old, 
performed  on  the  harpsichord  and  organ  several 
pieces  of  his  own  compodtloa  for  the  benefit  of  a 
charity.  In  1770  Biimey  was  the  organist.  Fire- 
works were  occasionally  exhibited,  when  the  prioe 
of  admissaon  was  raised  to  5s.  In  1777  the  &ehloB> 
able  world  played  one  of  it.n  strange,  nnreasonin^- 
freaks  at  Banelagh.  Walpole  wrote  on  J  une  1 8 : — 
*  It  is  the  fitthim  now  to  go  to  Bamlagh  two  houB 
aflsritiiover.  Too  may  not  belioTe  thk,  but  it 
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k  Kl«r»L   The  mumo  ends  at  tea.  the  oompai^ 

go  at  twelve.*    This  j>rnctire  caused  the  concert 
to  be  commenctNl  at  a  laUjr  hour  thau  before.  In 
1 790  a  representation  of  Mount  iCtnaia  eruption, 
with  the  Cyclops  at  work  in  tho  contro  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  Liva  pouring  down  its  siilo,  \v;t8 
COdUbited.   The  mountain  was  80  feet  hi^'h.  In 
1793  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  fenced  in  public  with 
A  French  professor,  and  about  the  same  time  re- 
(■llMon  the  Thames  in  connection  with  the  place 
were  established.    In  iSoa  the  Installation  Ball 
of  the  Kni^hta  of  the  Bath  was  given  at  Ilane- 
la^l,  and  aim  a  magnificent  entertainment  by  the 
Spanish  Ambassador.  These  were  the  last  oocnr- 
rencca  of  any  importance ;  the  fortunes  of  the  place 
had  long  been  languishing,  and  it  opened  for  the 
lost  time  July  8,  1803.    On  Sept.  30,  1805,  the 
proprietors  gave  directions  for  taking  down  the 
noose  and  rotunda ;  the  furniture  was  soon  after 
■old  by  auction,  and  the  buildings  removed.  The 
organ  was  placed  in  Tetbury  Church,  Glouceater- 
■hure.  No  traces  of  Ranelagh  remain :  the  site  now 
fcrms  part  of  CheUea  Hospital  garden.  [W.H.H.] 
HANK.   A  rank  of  organ-pipes  i«  one  com- 
plete series  or  set,  of  the  same  quality  of  tone 
Mid  kind  of  construction  from  the  largest  t<3  the 
smallest,  controlled  by  one  draw-stop,  acting  on 
4NM  slider.    If  the  combined  movement  of  dmw- 
stop  an  I  slider  admits  air  to  two  or  more  such 
svriua  of  pipes,  an  organ-stop  is  said  to  be  oi  two 
or  more  ranks,  as  tlie  case  may  be.  Occasionally 
thetw'  Ifth  and  fift-  enth,  or  fifteenth  and  twenty- 
second,  are  thus  uuite<l,  forming  a  Bto[>  of  two 
naks;  bat,  as  a  rule,  only  those  nu^m  whose 
tones  are  reinforcements  of  some  of  the  higher 
upper-partials  of  the  ground-tone  are  made  to 
oonsist  of  several  ranks,  such  :i<i  the  Sesquialtera, 
Mixture,  Furniture,  etc.    lliese  stops  have 
usually  firom  three  to  five  ranks  each,  reinforc* 
(aocovding  to  their  special  disposition)  the 
ground-tone  by  the  addition  of  its  17th,  19th, 
asnd,  24tb,  26th,  29th, — that  is,  of  its  3rd,  ^Ih, 
and  8th  in  the  third  and  Urarth  oeteve  above. 
£See  Sesquialteua.]  [J.S.] 
RANSFORL),  Edwiw,  baritone  vocalist,  song- 
writer, and  composer,  bom  March  13,  1805,  at 
Bourton  on-the- Water,  Gloucestershire,  died  in 
London  July  1 1,  1876.    He  Gnt  appeared  on  the 
stage  as  an  'extra'  in  the  opera  chorus  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  Haj-market,  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  that  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
During  Mr.  Charles  Kemble's  mMMgoment  of 
that  theatre  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  Don 
Ceesnr  in  '  Tho  Castle  of  Andalusia,'  on  May  27, 
1839,  and  was  engaged  soon  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Arnold  for  the  English  0|)era  House  (now  the 
Lyceum).    In  the  autumn  of  1829,  and  in  1830, 
he  was  at  Cktvent  Garden.    In  1 831  he  played 
leading  characters  under  Elliston  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  and  became  a  general  favourite.  In  183a 
he  was  with  Joe  Grimaldi  at  SadlerV  Wells, 
playing  Tom  Truck,  in  Campbell's  nautical  drama 
'Tlie  Battle  of  Trafalgar.'  in  which  he  made  a 
gIMthit  with  Neukomm'H  song  of '  Tlie  8ea.'  At 
this  theatre  he  sustained  the  part  of  Captain 
Cannonade  in  Bamett's  opera  'The  Pot  01  the 
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engagement*  at  Drury  Lane,  the  Lyceum,  and 
Covent  Gardu-n.  At  Covent  G.-irdcn  ho  played 
the  Doge  of  Venice  in  '  Othdio/  March  25, 1833, 
wlien  Edmund  Kean  last  appeared  on  tho  stage, 
and  Sir  Harry  in  '  The  School  for  Scandal '  on 
Charles  Kemble's  last  appeaiaaoe  as  Chailca 
Surface.  His  final  theatrical  engagement  was 
with  Macready  at  Covent  Garden  in  1837-38. 
He  wrote  the  words  of  many  soags,  his  best  bebig 
perhaps  '  In  the  days  when  W6  went  gipsying? 
In  later  years  his  entertainments,  'Gipey  Life,' 
'Tales  of  the  Sea.'  and  'Songs  of  Dibdin.'  etc.. 
became  deservedly  popular.  As  a  gonial  bon 
catnaradc  be  was  universally  liked.  [W.H.] 

BANZ  DB9  YAOHES.  (Kukrethm,  ITidraf. 

gen;  Appenzell  patois  Chiinrlhn),  a  strain  of  an 
insular  description,  which  in  some  narts  of 
Swliiatlsad  is  sung  or  blown  on  the  Alpmo  hom 

in  June,  to  call  the  cattle  from  the  valleys  to  the 
higher  pastures.  Several  derivations  have  been 
suggested  for  Ao  words  rata  and  reihtn  or  retgm. 

Ham  has  bei  n  translated  by  the  Kn_dish  '  rant,* 
and  the  French  '  rondeau,'  and  has  been  derived 
from  the  Keltio  root  *  renk '  or  *  rank.'  which 
may  al.-o  be  the  derivation  of  reihni,  in  which 
case  both  wordd  would  mean  the  '  procession,  or 
march,  of  the  cows.'  Stalder  (*  SehwoiaeriMiMS 
Idiotikon')  thinks  that  rtilicn  means  'to  reach,' 
or  '  fetch,'  while  uther  authorities  say  that  the 
word  is  the  same  as  reiyen  (a  dance  accompanied 
by  ijinging\  and  derive  mns from  the  Swisspatois 
*  ranner,'  to  rejoice. 

The  Ranz  des  Vaches  are  very  numerous,  and 
differ  both  in  music  and  words  in  the  different 
cantons.  They  are  extremely  irregular  in  char- 
acter, foil  of  long  cadences  and  abrupt  changes 
of  tempo.  It  is  a  ciirinus  fact  that  they  are 
seldom  strictly  in  tune,  more  p.'vrticularly  when 
played  on  the  Alpine  horn,  aa  instnuaeat  in 
which,  like  tho  lUopiPE,  the  note  represented 
by  F  is  really  an  extra  note  Iwtween  F  and  Fj. 
This  note  is  very  characU  ristic  of  the  Hans  diM 
Vaches;  passages  like  the  following  being 
pea  ted  and  vari<-d  almo.Mt  ad  iuiluituui. 


Thdugh  of  little  musical  value,  a  fictitious 
interest  has  been  long  aitaclied  to  the  lianz 
des  Taohes  owing  to  the  surroundinge  ia  whioli 
they  are  generally  heard.  Sung  to  a  piano- 
forte accompaniment  in  a  concert-room,  the^ 
would  sound  little  better  than  a  string  of  semi- 
barbarous  cadences,  but  hoard  at  dawn  or  at 
sunset  in  some  remote  Alpine  valley,  and  sung 
with  tho  strange  gradations  of  falsetto  and  ciMat* 
voice  softened  by  distaaoe,  they  poasss  a  1 


1  ftwrntoseaitoiia  •nalofr  Mwiwn  th«  •bor\-  uri'I  the  follcmlnc 
■MlBii'wfeltll  toimif  with  Inflnlle  tiuUtluiit  tn  Oi»  a^ncultm]  iA»r 
M  frffhiaa  soairtiM  Midi  ftoa  Um  aaad.  labota 
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and  nndsniftble  cliann.    Tlie  niMt  oelehrKtod  of 

them  is  that  of  Appenzoll,  a  copy  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  to  our  Queen  Anne,  with  whom 
it  was  a  great  favourite.  The  first  work  in  which  it 
was  printed  i»  Georg  Rhaw's  '  Bicinia '  (Witten- 
berg, 1 54f  V  Tt  is  also  to  l^e  found  in  a  diH^ertfttion 
on  Noatalgia  iu  Zwinger's  '  Fasciculus  Di!iri<;rta- 
tionum  Medicarum'  (Ba«Ic,  1710).  Rousseau 
printed  a  version  in  his '  Dicti»)nnaire  de  Musique,' 
which  Laborde  arranged  for  4  voices  in  his  '  Es&ai 
■or  1*  If  orique.*  It  was  used  by  Gr^try  in  his 
Overture  to  '  Guillaume  Tell,'  and  by  Adam  in 
his  *  Methode  de  Piano  du  Conservatoire.'  ^  It 
hM  been  alio  •mag«d  l>y  Webbe,  Weigl,  BoMini 
('Guillaume  Tell')  and  Meyerbeer.  The  following 
example  is  sung  in  the  Alps  of  Graj^^e  ia  the 
Gautoii  of  FHburg: — 

AndotUe. 


^^^^^^ 


AUtpr». 


P 


«c6 


si 


Xt-m'M   to  •  M,  MiBir  al  uO'ti. 


Boda'at  moi-Ai  •  14.      J«MiT«a  el  o  •  tro,  M  -  to  on  tuchino 


/TV  /TS 


loU 

Andante. 


>to  M  s»  M 


Iforsr-l  .  si 


lUuba  1  por    4rl  -  •  t  > 


[W.B.8.] 

RAPPOLDI,  Eddabd,  born  at  Vieoiu.  Feb. 
91,  1839.  He  was  placed  by  h!g  flkther  at  an 
early  age  under  Doleschnll,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  in  his  7th  jear  as  violinist,  pianist. 
•odeompoMr.  ffie  talent  ftir  the  pianoforte  was  so 
great  as  to  indooe  tlteCounte«  Banfly  to  put  him 

)  other  eianiplct  »&d  daMriptloni  will  be  found  In  the  foHowliw 

worlu;-Oi.(«rll.T  •  ri!»il  MootU  Hlrtori*'  (IT-Tf) ;  RlnllM>nc'»  "Belie 
In  DeutKhlanJ,  <l<  r  S.  li»,  iz.  ?ic.-  (I7W) ;  Eb«l"i  ' Schlldorung  der 
(^rblmtrOtker  dor  Schw.  Ir  {\Tj->):  Hlrmacul  ton  Watrncrj  "Acht 
MtwfAt^t  Kuhrelhcn-  (In..  ;  tl,"  4rtlc!e  on  Vlottl  In  the  DpckIi. 
rhll<»ophUme'(ADfj;  <  aMclriiiui  ■  r.,t.»!d?T«tlon»  »ur  1»  N.«falfcl«' 
ISOS);  Uward  Jonei's  '  Musiral  1  tirl  .Mtlw  '  riHli);  Tan-nnc's  ■  Samm- 
lonc  TBB  Scbwclaer  KuhKUtcn  uuU  VolkiUedern*  <UU>:  Buber** 
*BMMa«e BMt «•  Vsaa«' (un»i  sad -rT-irr'ipiiiwllliiiiB 

milk  I  Cone  of  ycm.  BiMk  ud  whMa  M  sad  SMMtad.  Youn«  uid 
old:  BeneMtalhleoAklMatwuttoaiikMBHMSuitrwau 
Ismsbovtioptm  UsoteiUaiitaltoarairloHllkl*  i 
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was  th«'  iti8trument  of  his  choice,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  studying  it  under  Jansa,  who  induced 
him  to  go  to  London  in  1850.    Here  he  made  no 
xeooided  appearance.    On  his  return  to  Vienna 
he  was  ao  tar  provided  fiir  hy  the  liberality  of  the 
same  lady,  that  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire under  Hellme«berger  from  1851  to  1854. 
He  then  put  himself  under  linhm.  and  shortly 
began  to  travel,  and  to  be  spoiien  of  as  a  promis- 
ing player.   Tbie  first  real  step  in  his  career  was 
c<ni(l  acting  a  concert  of  Joachim's  at  Rotterdam 
in  1866.   At  the  end  of  that  year  he  went  to 
Lttbeok  M  OapeUmdatar,  in  1867  to  Stettin  in 
the  same  capacity,  and  in  1869  to  the  Landea* 
theater  at  Prague.   During  this  time  he  waa 
working  hard  at  the  violin,  and  alao  atndying  com- 
position  with  Sechter  and  HiUer.   From  1870  to 
77  he  waa  a  colleague  of  Joachim'a  at  the  Uoch- 
Hchnle  at  Bartin— >whflre  he  proved  himadf  a 
first-rate  teacher — and  a  member  of  his  Quartet 
party.   In  1876  he  was  made  Royal  Professor, 
and  soon  after  reoeived  a  call  to  a  Concertmeister- 
ship  at  Drt'sden.    This  however  his  love  for 
Joachim  and  for  Berlin,  wh'  re  he  had  advanced 
sufficiently  to  leaii  the  C^uaxtets  alternately  with 
his  chief,  induced  bim  for  a  long  time  to  heritate 
to  accept,  notwithstanding  the  very  high  terms 
offered.    At  len^h,  however,  he  did  accept  it, 
and  is  now  joint  Oonoertmeister  with  Lauterbach 
at  tho  DrtpJen  opera,  and  chief  teacher  in  the 
Cunservatorium.    Though  a  virtuoso  of  the  first 
rank,  he  haa  fDUowed  in  the  footstepa  of  Joaehini 
by  sacrificing  display  to  the  finer  interpretation 
of  the  music,  and  has  succeeded  in  infusing  a 
new  spirit  into  ehambernrarfo  at  DreadenTTue 
ha»  composed  syniphoniey,  quartets,  sonatas,  and 
songs,  some  uf  which  have  been  printed.  They 
are  distinguiahed  Ibr  eameatneaa,  and  for  great 
beauty  of  form,  and  a  quartet  was  performed  in 
Dresden  in  the  winter  of  1878  which  aroused 
quite  an  annsoal  sensation.   In  1874  Rappoidi 
married  a  lady  who  is  nearly  as  distinguished  aa 
himself— MiflH  Lauiia  Kahrer,  who  was  bom  in 
Vienna  in  1  ^  ■i3,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
many  years  before  al  Prague,    Her  talent,  like 
his,  showed  itself  very  early.  On  the  nomination 
of  the  Empress  Elisabeth  she  became  a  pupU  of 
the  Conservatorium  at  Vienna,  under  Dachs  and 
DesHoff,  from  1866  to  69.    After  takini,'  the  first 
prize,  she  made  a  Ummde  to  the  principal  towns  of 
Germany,  ending  at  Weimar,  lime  dhe  atodled 
under  Liszt,  and  matured  that  beauty  of  tonrli. 

Erecision,  fire,  and  intelligence,  which  have  raiiied 
er  to  the  first  rank  of  {Aaniata  in  Germany,  and 
whicli  iniluceil  Hi  rr  von  Billow — ^no  lenient  cntic 
— to  praise  her  playing  of  BeeUioven's  op.  106  in 
the  highest  terma.  She  la  tiie  worthy  colleague 
of  her  husband  in  the  best  concerts  of  Dres- 
den. Mme.  Kahrer-fiappddi  haa  not  jet  visited 
EugUnd.  [G.j 

BA80UM0WSKT.*  AvBBiAS  Ktboio. 
yvnoa, »  Kuariaa  nobleman  to  whom  .BeeChovan 
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decBcAied  three  of  hia  greatest  works,  and  whose 
BUM  will  always  survive  in  oonnexion  wifch  the 

*  Basonmowaky  Qtuvteta  *  (op.  59).   Ha  was  ibe 

mm  of  Kyrill  (i.e.  Cyril)  Riwum,  a  peasant  of 
Lemesobi*  ft  village  in  the  Ukraine^  who^  with 
Ui  elder  IwoUier.  wm  made  •  Ootnit  (Oxmf)  by 
the  Smpress  Elieabeth  of  Kus.>!la.  Andreas  was 
bom  Oct.  az,  175a,  served  in  the  £^glish  and 
Bavifls,  roee  to  tira  nak  of  admiral,  and 
iBnssian  ambfu<-.uliir  at  Venice,  Na|ilos,  C'jx.n- 
,  Stookholoif  and  Vienna.  In  England  his 
nmt  Inve  tMsn  ftuoiHar,  or  Footo  wonld 
hardly  have  intnHlniN  il  it  a-^  he  h:id  in  'The  Tiiar' 
(176a).  At  Vienna  he  married,  in  1 7^8,  iiUiitabeih 
OomteM  of  Thnn,  one  of  tiio  *tiireo  Onoei,* 
elder  sister  of  the  Princens  Carl  Lichnowsky 
faee  voL  ii.  133  d\;  and  on  March  25,  1792, 
nd  Us  Mdlenoe  mm  the  Emperor  of  Amma 
as  RnsHian  ambassador,  a  {>o8t  which  he  hi  Id 
fnth  short  intervals  for  more  than  30  years.  He 
WM  m  ihorough  mwiebn,  An  ezedlant  plA3rer 
of  Haydn's  quarteto,  in  which  he  took  2nd 
vifdin,  not  improbably  studying  them  under 
Hitvdn  himadf .  That,  with  nit  ooimexioii  with 
licUDOWsky,  he  must  liave  known  Beethoven  is 
olnriDas ;  but  no  direct  trace  of  the  acquaintance 
b  IbniMl  nntn  May  26,  1806  (six  weelie  after  the 
withdrawal  of  Fidelio),  which  Reetljoven — in  his 
usqaI  polyglott — has  marked  on  the  first  page 
of  Um  Qiufftet  in  F  of  op.  59,  Ml  tlie  dale  on 
which  lie  he<.(an  it— ^ <2iiiirtotfeo  aDfdhagan  am 
26ten  May  1806.' 

In  t8o8  the  Ooiml  waa  In  poawadon  of  Ms 
ovra  palace,  in  the  Lnndstrasse  suburb,  on  the 
Donau  Canal,  an  enormous  building  'on  which  for 
Baarlv  30  years  ho  lavialied  all  hu  BMam^*  now 
tlie  Geological  Institute;  and  in  the  summer 
or  autumn  of  the  same  year  formed  his  famous 
qoartei  part7---Schuppanzigh,  iii  TioUn ;  Wete, 
iriola;  Lincke.  cello ;  and  he  himself  2nd  violin  * 
wUoh  for  many  years  met  in  the  evenings,  and 
patfeviufld,  amoBg  other  ooBa.poaitioBi>  Baethovon's 
l>ii-c<-<,  <b'<t  from  the  firo^'  oidar  hia  own  im- 
mediate instructions. 

In  April  1809  appeared  tho  O  ndaor  and 
Pastoral  Symphonies  (Noa.  5  and  6),  with  a  detli- 
cation  (on  the  Parts)  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and 

*  aon  excellence  Monsienr  le  Gmnte  do  Kaaum- 
offdky'  (P<reitl<i ijif  A:  TfartelV  Tliose  di-dicatiims 
doubtless  imply  that  I>cetbuvcn  wixs  largely  the 
tactohat  of  wo  Count's  bounty,  but  there  Is 
BO  diiact  evidence  nf  it,  and  there  is  a  strange 
aibailloe  of  reference  to  the  Count  in  Beethoven's 
lallin.  W»  oamo  ie  mentioned  only  once — J  uly 
24,  — and  there  h  a  distant  allusion  in  u 
letter  of  a  much  later  date  (Nohl,  Briefe  ii.  1665, 

354)*  Bow  different  to  the  affectioii,  tho 
jokes,  the  g^umlllin^^  the  inlinmte  character,  of 
me  notes  to  his  other  friends  and  supporters  1 
'  la  Ibo  aotmna  of  1814  came  the  Vienna  Congress 
(Hov.  1,1814— June  9,  1815),  and  as  the  Empress 
of  Bossia  was  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  the  Am- 
btasador's  Palace  was  naturally  tho  scene  of 
wrtl^ftl  festivitu  •<  ft  was  not  however  there 
tbal  fieethoven  was  presented  to  the  Empress, 
t  Aflsmrdi  plarwi  Iqr 
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but  at  the  Archduke  Boddf^'s.*  The  Coont's 
hospitalities  were  immense,  and,  vaM  ae  was  his 
palace,  a  separate  wooden  anivext  had  to  be  con- 
structed capable  of  dining  700  persons. 

On  June  3,  1815,  six  days  before  the  av^h- 
tore  of  the  final  Act  of  the  Congrens,  tlm  Count 
was  made  Prince  (Fiirst),  and  on  the  3i8t  of  the 
followingDeoember  the  dining- hall  just  mentioned 
was  burnt  down.  The  Emperor  of  fiu>sia  gave 
400,000  silver  roubles  (£40^000)  towards  tho 
rebuilding,  but  the  misfortune  appears  to  have 
been  too  much  for  tho  Prince ;  he  soon  after  sold 
the  property,  i)ensioned  his  quartet,  and  disappeaia 
from  musiosl  history.  The  quartet  kept  t^i^^ether 
for  many  years  after  this  date,  Sina  playing  and 
vidin.  Beethoven  mentions  them  a  propos  to 
tho  Gallitxin  Quartets  in  tho  letter  to  his  nephew 
already  refenred  to,  about  1835.         [A.  W.  T.] 

The  three  quartets  to  which  Rasoumowsky'a 
name  is  attached  form  op,  59,  and  are  in  P,  E 
minor,  and  C  respectively.  The  first  of  the  three, 
as  abeady  mentioned,  was  b^un  May  36,  1806. 
and  the  whole  three  were  finished  and  had 
evidently  been  played  before  Feb.  37.  1807,  the 
date  of  a  letter  in  the  Allg.  mas.  Zeitung  de> 
scribing  their  characteristics.'  They  were  pub- 
lished in  Jan.  1808  (Vienna  Bureau  des  Arts; 
Pesth,  Schreyvogcl),  and  the  dedication  (on  the 
Parts)  begins  'Trois  Quatuors  tr^s  humblement 
dodi^  h  aon  Exoellenoe  Monsieur  le  Comta^' 
eto.  Beethoven  himadfrnentiona  them  in  a  letter 
to  Count  Brunswick,  which  he  has  dated  May  11, 
1806,  but  whkh  Mr.  Thayer  (Iii.  H)  aaea  reason 
to  date  1807. 

The  Quartet  In  F  is  tho  one  which  Bernard 
Boipbeig  b  said  to  have  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  trampled  upon  aa  mplayable. — Tho  alow 
movement  is  entitled  in  the  Sketchbook  '  Einen 
Trauerweidenoder  A  kasienbaum  aufsGrabmeinea 
Bmden  ' — A  weeping  willow  or  aoada  tree  over 
the  grave  of  my  brother.  But  which  brother  T  Au- 
gust died  in  1 783,  33  years  before,  Carl  not  till 
10  yean  after,  and  Johann  not  till  1848.  OarPa 
marriage-oontract  had  however  l«en  signed  only 
on  May  35, 1806.  Is  it  possible  that  this  in> 
scription  is  a  BeetiiovoniBh  joke  on  tho  ooeasiont 
If  so,  he  began  in  fun  and  ended  in  earnest.— 
Mendelssohn  was  accustomed  to  say  that  this 
Quartet,  and  that  in  F  minor  (np.  95),  were  tha 
most  Beethoveninh  of  all  Beethuvena  works.— 
The  finale  has  a  Russian  theme  in  D  minor  for 
its  principal  subject  :— 

TbtewroM.  Atttpro, 

  „  J. 
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1  Brhliirtl-r.  I.      '.iiirit*.!     Ttitror.  III. 
BreTUijVKM  |vol.  I.  iir.'<ii .»  Incoir-tt. 

>  ThrT  >iT  *icala  k1IiiiI<-'I  (•>  ui  thr  iiamber  for  Xajr  ft  M 
more  tueccMtul.  vti  pnvtih  y  to  be  Hxm  pabU*b«d ;  hmI 
 feUvm  'Bbr^  '"~ 
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The  andof  tfwtimeliM*  BohIui  tboiM  in 
E        u  tlM  Trio  of  itt  tUfd  nmoMBt 

(AOegretto).  Titian  nuM. 


 ^  

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  original 
names  and  fonna  of  these  two  themes:  they  do 
not  appear  to  tisve  boen  yet  identified.  [O.] 

RATAPLAN,  like  Rub-adub,  appears  to  be 
an  imitative  wnnl  (ot  the  sound  of  the  drum,  as 
TAJf-TA  BA  is  for  that  of  the  trumpet^  and  Tootle- 
tootle  for  the  flute.'  It  ii  hardly  neoenary  to 
mention  ita  introduction  by  Donizetti  in  the 
'Fille  du  Regiment,'  or  by  Meyerbeer  in  the 
'  Huguenots' ;  and  every  Londoner  is  familiar  with 
it  in  Sergeant  Bouncer's  part  in  Sullivan's  '  Cox 
and  Box,'  especially  in  his  first  song,  'Yes,  yes, 
in  those  merry  days.'  *  Rataplan,  der  kleine 
Tambour  '  is  the  title  of  a  Singspiel  by  Pillwitz. 
which  was  produced  at  Bremen  in  1831,  and  had 
m  oonrideniblo  run  both  in  North  and  South 
Germany  between  that  year  and  1836.  [G.] 

BAUZZINI,  VxNAMZiQ,  bom  1747,  in  Rome, 
where  be  made  Ua  dArat  in  1765,  captivating 

his  audience  by  his  fine  voice,  clever  acting, 
and  preposseMing  appearance.  In  1767  he 
nog  m  l^enna,  and  taen  aooepied  an  engage- 
ment in  Munich,  where  four  of  his  opcniH  were 
performed.  In  London  he  made  his  first  ap- 
paannoe  in  1774.  Here  alao  he  distinguished 
hinaelf  as  an  excellent  teacher  of  sing^ing,  Miss 
Storaoe,  Brahau),  Miss  Poole  (afterwards  Mrs. 
IKtskons),  and  Incledon,  being  among  his  pupils. 
In  1778  and  79  he  gave  eubscriplion  concerts 
with  the  violinist  Lamotte,  when  they  were  as- 
dated  each  eminent  artistee  aa  Miss  Harrop, 
Signer  Rovedino,  Fischer,  Cervetto,  Staniitz. 
0eOlinp,  and  Clementi.  He  also  gave  brilliant 
oonoerts  in  the  new  Assembly  Rooms  (built  1771) 
at  Eath,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  on  leuving 
London.  Here  he  invited  Haydn  and  Dr.  Bumey 
to  visit  him,  and  the  three  spent  several  pleasant 
days  together  in  179^.  this  o<-(  fiM;<)n  Haydn 
wrote  a  four-part  canon  (or  more  strictly  a  round) 
to  an  epitaph  on  a  favourite  dog  buried  in  Rauz- 
zini's  ganlen,  'Turk  was  a  faitlifiil  dog  and  not  a 
man.'  ^  Kauzzini's  oper.'ts  performed  in  Ivondon 
were  *  La  Begina  di  Golconda'  (1775);  'Armida' 
(1778);  'Creusa  in  Ddfo'  (1783);  and  'La 
Veetale'  (1787).  He  composed  string-quartets, 
■onatas  for  PF.,  Italian  arias  and  duets,  and 
English  Bongs;  nlsn  a  IJequiem  pnxlure'l  at  the 
lUtlo  Hayniarket  Theatre  in  1801,  by  Dr.  Arnold 
and  Salomon.  He  die<l,  univenMlly  regretted,  at 
Sath  in  1810.    His  brother 

Matteo,  bom  in  Home  1754,  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Munich  in  1773,  followed  his 
brother  to  England,  and  settled  in  Dublin,  where 

t  Other  forrriK  arc  t>Up«ttplan.  PalalklaUn.  ntiinbpnimhaikVIB. 
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he  prodneed  ftn  opera,  *  H  Bh  peetofo.*  ■  Ho 
employed  Umelf  la  teaddng  ringing,  and  died 
in  1 79 1.  [C.F.P.] 

RAVENSCROFT,  Jonx,  one  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  wait*,  and  violinist  at  Goodmaa*aSlilda 

Theatre,  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  the  compoei* 
tion  of  hornpipes,  a  collection  of  which  he  pub- 
lished. Two  of  them  are  piintad  in  Hawkins's 
History.    He  died  about  1 740.  [W.H.H.] 

RAVENSCROFT,  Thomas,  Mus.  Bao.,  bom 
about  1583,  waa  n  bhorieter  of  St.  Paura  under 

Edward  I'earofl^  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1607.  In  1609  he  e^ted  and  pubUshed  '  Fam> 
uieka.  Muriokes  Misoellanle:  or  Mixed  Varietia 

of  pleasant  Roundelaves  and  delightful  Catches 
of  3i  4»  &»  Si  9f  10  Farts  in  one ' — the  earliest 
ooUeetion  of  rounds,  catches  and  canons  printed 
in  this  country,  A  sccrjnd  impression  appeared 
in  1618.  Later  in  1609  he  put  forth  'Beutero- 
melia;  or  the  Second  Part  of  Masidc's  Melodle, 
or  melodiuB  ^Musicke  of  Pleasant  Riundelaies ; 
K.  H«  mirth,  or  Freemen's  iSon^  and  such  de* 
lightftill  Oatohea*:  containing  the  oatoh,*Hoid 
thy  peace,  thou  knave,'  snug  in  Shakspere's 
'Twelfth  Kight.'  In  161 1  he  published  *Me> 
lismata.  Muricall  Phanrfee,  fittfaig  the  Court, 
Citie,  and  Couritrey  Humours,  to  3,  4  and  5 
Voyces.'  In  161 1  he  published  'A  Briefe  Dis» 
oourae  of  the  true  (but  negleoted)  nee  of 
Charact'ring  the  Degrees  by  their  Perfeotion. 
Imperfection,  and  Diminution  in  Mensurable 
Hndeke  acsainet  the  ConunoD  Praetise  and  Cna> 
tome  of  tlii>o  Times;  Examples  whereof  are 
exprest  in  the  Harmony  of  4  Voyces  (Jouoeming 
the  Pteasore  of  5  neuau  Recreattoos.  i.  Hunt- 
ing. 3.  Hawking.  3.  Dancing.  4.  Drinking. 
5.  Enamouring' — a  vain  attempt  to  resuscitate 
an  obsolete  practioa.  The  nnmcal  examplee  wen 
composed  by  Tdward  Pearce,  John  liennet,  and 
liavcnscroft  hims^.  In  1631  he  published  the 
work  by  whibh  he  is  best  known,  'The  Whda 
Booke  of  Psftlmos :  With  tin;  Hynincs  Evan- 
gelicall  and  Spirituall.  CuiiJpoKed  into  4  parts 
by  Sundry  Aothors  with  eeverall  Tunes  as  have 
b.-en  and  arc  usually  sung  in  England.  Scotland, 
W  ides,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands.' Another  edition  'newly  corrected  and 
enlarged'  wjis  published  in  1633.  Four  anthems 
or  motets  by  Ravenscroft  are  among  the  MSS. 
in  the  lilwary  of  Christ  Church,  OAfotd.  Thedata 
of  hin  death  is  not  known.  It  is  nai'l  by  pome 
to  have  been  about  1630,  and  by  others  about 
1635.  [W.H.H.] 

RAVINA,  Jean  Henrt,  a  pianoforte  eoni» 
pokier,  wns  bom  May  3o.  1818.  at  Bourdeaux, 
where  bis  mother  was  a  prominent  musician.  At 
the  instance  of  Kode  and  Zimmemiann  Uie  bid 
was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  in 
1831.  His  progress  was  rapid — 2nd  prize  for 
PF.  in  is^a;  let  ftttear  fbr  the  mme  in  1834; 
ist  for  harmony  and  accompaniment  in  1 835, 
a  joint  professoFfhip  of  PF.  Nov.  1S35.  In  Feb. 
1837  he  left  the  Cons4  rvatoiie  and  embarked  on 
the  world  m  a  virtnoKO  and  teacher.  He  has 
resided  exclusively  at  i'aris,  with  the  exception 
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of  ft  jomaj  to  Bnnl»  in  1853,  and  Spain  in 

1871.  He  received  (he  lyogion  of  Honour  in 
1 86 1.  His  oompottitions — of  which  the  Utest  is 
op.  9o—vte  almost  all  mJob  pieoea,  many  of  them 
very  favnurite  in  tlieir  time,  •graceful  and  effective, 
but  with  no  permanent  qualities.  He  has  also 
pnh&hed  a  4-baiiil  anaaganent  of  Basthoven's 
nine  symphonies.  R-ivina  in  still  living  in  Paris. 
Theabove  sketch  is  indebted  to  M.  Pougin's  sup- 
pknanttoFMi.  [Q.] 
BAWLIKG8,  oar  RiLWUNS,  Thomas,  bom 
about  1703,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and 
a  member  of  Handel's  orchestra  at  both  opera 
•nd  OtmtOllio  perforaiarices.  On  March  14,  1753, 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
He  died  in  1 767.  His  son,  Robert,  bom  in  1 743, 
was  a  pupil  of  hia  fiUher,  and  aft^warda  of  Bar- 
santi.  At  17  he  was  appointed  musical  page  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  with  whom  he  travelled  on 
the  continent  until  his  death  in  1767*  when  he 
returned  to  England  and  became  a  violinist  in 
tho  King's  band  and  Queen's  private  band.  He 
died  in  1814,  leaving  a  son,  Thomas  A.,  bom 
in  1775*  ^ho  studied  music  under  his  father 
and  Dittenhofer.  He  composed  some  instru- 
mental music  performed  nt  the  Profrsrional 
Concerts,  became  a  violinist  at  the  Opera  and 
the  best  concerts,  and  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte, 
Tiolin  and  thoroogh-bass.  He  composed  and 
arranged  many  pieoaa  bat  the  fdaooforte,  and 
some  songs.  [W.H.H.] 

RAYMOND  AND  A6NES,  a  'grand  ro- 
mantic Eni,'li«ih  Opera  in  3  acts';  words  by  E. 
I'itzbail,  music  by  E.  J.  Loder.  Produced  at  St. 
Jiamea'a  Theatre,  Loudon,  Juie  11, 1859.  [G.] 

RE.   The  second  note  of  the  natural  scale  in 

solmisation  and  in  the  nomenclature  of  France 

and  Italy,  as  Ut  (or  Do)  is  the  first.  Mi  the 

third.  Mid  Fa  the  fourth— 

Ift  queant  laxis  monaie  flbrli 
JRfa  gcsloi'uiD,  yannll  tuoraiB. 

By  the  Oermnns  and  En^dish  it  is  called  D. 

The  number  of  double  vibrations  per  secnnd 
for  D  is  — ;  Paris  diapason  5807;  Loudon 
Philhamnwio  pitch  6o6*».  [O.] 

BEA,  WirLiAM,  bom  in  London  March  25, 
1837;  when  about  ten  years  old  learnt  the 
pianoforte  and  organ  ftom  Mf.  I*iTTM4lf»  far 
whom  he  acted  as  deputy  for  several  years.  In 
abont  1843  he  was  appointed  organist  to  Christ- 
drareh,  Watney  Street,  and  at  the  same  time 
studied  the  pianoforte,  coinpo^ition,  and  instm- 
mutation  under  Stemdaie  Bennett,  appearing 
as  a  pianist  at  the  ouncerta  of  the  Sodety  of 
British  M  u'-i  irui.'<  in  1845.  On  Icavincj  Chiist- 
ehoreh  he  was  appointed  organist  to  i^t.  Andrew 
Undershaft.  In  1849  he  went  to  Leipzig, 
where  his  masters  were  Moscheles  and  Richter ; 
he  subsequently  studied  under  Dreyschock  at 
Pragoe.  On  histetora  to  England,  Mr.  Rm  gave 
chamber  concerts  at  the  Beeth'n  on  Rooms,  and 
became  (1853)  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union. 
In  1856  he  founded  the  London  Polybymnian 
Choir,  to  the  training  of  which  he  devoted  much 
timc^  and  with  excellent  resolts;  at  the  same  time 


he  oond  acted  an  amateur  orchestral  aodety.  In 

1858  li<>  was  appointed  organist  at  St.  Michael's, 
Stock  well,  and  in  ih6o  was  chosen  by  competition 
organist  to  the  corporation  at  Newcastle  on  Tyne, 
where  be  also  successively  filled  the  same  post  at 
three  churches  in  succession,  and  at  the  Elswick 
Road  Chapel.  At  Newcastle  Mr.  Rea  has  wcilced 
hard  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  good  music,  tliough 
he  has  not  met  with  the  encouragement  which 
his  labonra  and  eothosiaam  deserve.  Bttrfdee 
weekly  organ  and  pianoforte  recitals,  he  formed 
a  choir  of  eighty  voices,  which  in  1 86a  was 
amalgamated  with  the  eskting  Sacred  Harmoide 
Society  of  Newcastle.  In  1867  he  bci^n  a 
series  of  excellent  orchestral  concerts  which  were 
carried  on  every  season  for  nine  yean,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  them,  owing  to 
the  pecuniary  loss  which  they  entailed.  In  1876 
he  gave  two  perfomiances  of  'Antigone*  at  the 
Theatre  R<'yal,  and  .since  then  has  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  training  his  choir  {200  voicei^), 
the  Newcastle  Amateur  Vocal  Society,  and  other 
Societies  on  the  Tyne  and  in  Sunderland,  bo- 
sides  giving  concerts  at  which  the  best  artists 
have  perfonmed.  Mr.  Rea*s  published  works  codf 
prise  four  sonsfs,  three  organ  jiieces,  and  some 
anthems.  At  the  close  of  1880  he  was  appointed 
oiganiat  ofSI.  HildaX  &  Shields.  [W.RS.] 

READING,  Jous.  There  were  three  mu- 
sicians of  these  names,  all  organists.  The  first 
was  appointed  Jmuor  Vicar  choral  of  Unooifai 
Cathedral,  Oct.  lO,  iW;,  V<H>r  Vicar,  Nov.  28, 
1667,  and  Masterof  the  Choristers,  June  7, 1670. 
He  nicoeeded  Randolph  Jewett  as  organist  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  in  if>75,  and  retained  the 
oflSoe  until  1681,  when  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Winchester  Cdlege.  He  died  in  1691.  Hewae 
tho  rotn[)OMer  of  tlic  L:\tin  Graces  sung  before 
and  after  meat  at  the  annual  College  election 
times,  asad  tlie  well-known  Winoheater  Sdiool 
song,  *  Dulco  noimiin' :  all  printed  in  Dr,  Philip 
Hayes's  'Harmonia  Wiccamica.'  The  aecond 
was  ori^anist  of  Chichester  Oathcdral  fimn  1674 
to  1720.  Sevonil  .songs  inoliiilcd  in  cidlwtions 
published  between  1681  and  1688  are  probably 
byone  or otherof  these  two  Resdings.  Ilie  third, 
bom  1677,  W.18  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  Dr.  Blow.  In  1700  he  became  organist  of 
Dulwieh  CoUege.  He  was  appointed  Junrar  Vicar 
and  Ponr  Clerk  of  Lincoln  Cath<  dral,  Nov.  31, 
170a,  Master  of  the  Choristers,  Oct.  5, 1 703,  and 
Inatniotorof  the  choristers  in  vocal  ransio,  Sept. 
28,  I?^^*  He  appears  to  have  resigned  the.«!e 
posto  m  1907  and  to  have  returned  to  London, 
where  he  became  organist  of  St  John.  Hadmey, 
St.  Dunst.-\n  in  the  West,  St.  Mary  Woolchnrchaw. 
Lombard  Street,  and  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.  He  pub- 
lished *A  Book  of  New  Songs  (after  the  Italiaa 
m.nnncr)  with  S}-mplnnic3  and  a  Tliorough  Pass 
fitte<l  to  the  Harpsichord,  etc.,'  and,  whilst 
organist  of  Hackney,  *  A  Book  of  New  AnUtema.* 
He  was  also  the  n  puN^d  composer  of  the  hymn 
'Adeste  fideies.'   He  died  Sept.  a,  1764. 

There  was  aaotiier  person  named  Blading, 
who  was  a  sinc^er  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.   In  June  1695  he  and 
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FMe,  Mioiber  aiager  at  the  tli«aire,  w«re  ramoved 
from  their  places  and  fined  ao  marks  each  for 
being  engaged  in  a  riot  at  the  Dog  Tavom,  Drury 
Lane,  but  were  soon  after  reinstated. 

A  Rev.  John  Reading,  D.D^  Prebendary  of 
Canterboxy  Cathedral,  preached  thaN  a  sermon 
in  def«noe  of  ehufdi  mndo*  and  published  it  in 
1663.  [W.H.H.] 

HEAL  FUGUE.  That  spedee  of  Fugue  in 
whkb  the  intenrab  of  the  Subjeofe  and  Anawer 

corrp<ponfl  exactly,  withoutrefL-renpe — as  in  Tonjd 
Fugue — to  the  Tonic  and  Dominant  of  the  scale 
in  widoh  they  are  written.  Thna,  in  the  follow- 
ing example,  tho  Answer  is  an  ezaot  fefvodnefeioa 
of  the  Subject,  in  the  fifth  above 


Sobject. 


Answer. 


whereas,  aoocmiing  to  the  laws  of  Tonal  Fugue, 
the  Tonic  in  the  Subject  should  have  been  re- 
presented in  the  Answer  by  the  Dominant,  and 
•arid;  tbna— 


Answer. 


Real  Fugue  is  an  invention  of  much  older  date 
its  toAal  analogue ;  and  is,  indeed,  the  only 
Undof  Fugue  poasible  in  the  Kccleidiustical  McHles. 

in  those  antient  tonalities,  the  Dominant 
dlflhn  widdy  fttnn  that  of  the  modem  Seale,  and 
exercises  widely  difft THnt  functions;  insomuch 
that  the  Answer  to  a  given  Subjeoi,  constructed 
witii  reftrenoe  to  it,  would,  in  ooiain  Modes,  be 
so  distorted  as  to  set  all  recognition  at  defiance. 
The  idea  of  such  a  Dominant  as  that  upon 
which  we  now  base  our  harmonic  combinations, 
is  one  which  could  never  have  suggested  it«elf 
to  the  medinval  contrapuntist.  Accordingly, 
the  ooomoMn  of  the  15th  and  i<Sth  oenturies 
regulated  their  Subjects  and  Answers  in  con- 
fonmtj  with  the  principles  of  the  system  of 
Heaobocds.  When  a  striai  Aniwar  waa  In- 
tendtxl,  its  Solmi-^atinn  was  made  U»  cnrrcHpond 
exactly,  in  one  ilexachord,  with  that  of  the 
Subjeei  in  another.  'When  tUa  nnifonnity  of 
Rolmiaation  was  wanting — as  was  neces-sarily  the 
case  when  the  Answer  was  made  in  any  other 
biterval  than  that  of  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  above 
or  below  the  Subject — the  reply  was  regarded 
as  merely  an  imitative  one.*  [See  Uexacuord.1 
But,  even  in  imiutive  replies,  the  laws  of  Real 
Fugue  re<iuired  that  a  Fifth  rIiouM  ahvaj'R  be 
answered  by  a  Fifth,  and  a  Fourth  by  a  Fourth  ; 
the  only  license  permitted  being  tho  occasional 
substitution  of  a  Tone  for  a  Semitone,  or  a  Major 
for  a  Minor  third.  In  practice  lx>th  the  strict 
and  the  imitative  Answer  were  oonstantly  em- 
ployed in  the  same  comjKwition :  e.g.  in  the  Kyrie 
of  Palestrina's  '  Mitisa  lirevis,'  alrea^ly  quoted  as 
an  example  under  Hexachord,  the  Subject  is 
given  out  by  the  AUo  in  the  Hexachord  of  C; 


itrielfyby  the  Bass  in  that  of  F;  ^fain 
answered,  in  the  same  Hexat^hord,  by  the  Treble  ; 
and  then  imitated,  first  by  the  Tenor,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Bass,  with  a  whole  Tone,  instead 
of  a  Semitone,  between  the  sec*)nfl  nnd  third 
notes.  Among  the  best  writers  of  the  best  jxriod 
of  Art  we  find  these  mixed  Fugnes — which 
would  now  be  called  'Fugues  of  Imitation' — in 
much  more  firequent  use  tlian  those  which  con- 
tinued strict  throughout,  and  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  some  of  the  fiseat  noljnhonio  Mawei  and 
Motets. 

W}.en  the  Imitation,  instead  of  breaking  off  at 
the  end  of  the  few  hers  whidi  form  the  Subject, 
oontinaea  uninterruptedly  throughout  an  entire 
movement,  the  composition  is  called  a  Perpetual 
Fqgue^  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  a  Canon.  A 
detailed  daasification  of  the  different  varieties 
of  Real  Fugue,  perpetual,  interrupted,  strict,  or 
free,  in  use  dariu;  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
wouM  be  of  veiy  mtle  pnustical  service,  anoe  the 
student  who  would  really  master  the  subject  must 
of  necessity  ooniult  the  works  of  the  great  mastera 
Ibr  hfanaelC   In  doing  this,  he  vrlH  find  no  lack 
of  interesting  examples,  and  will  do  weUtob^gla 
by  making  a  careful  analysis  of  Palcatrina'a 
'MiaM  ad  Fugam,'  which  diffen  frtnn  the  vrork 
published  by  Alfieri  and  Adrien  de  Lafage  under 
the  title  of  '  Misaa  Canonica,'  in  one  point  only, 
and  timt  a  very  onrions  one.  In  uie  *Mi8» 
Canonica,*  in  the  First  or  Dorian  mode,  two 
Voices  lead  off  a  Pupetual  Real  Fugue,  which 
the  two  remaining  'Voioea  supplement  iHtii  an- 
other, distinct  from,  but  ingeniously  interwoven 
with  it ;  the  two  Subjects  prooeedjng  uninter- 
ruptedly together  nntO  the  end  of  eaeh  several 
Movement — a  style  of  composition  which  is  tech- 
nically termed  'Canon,  four  in  two.'   In  the 
*Mi8M  ad  Fugam,'  In  the  Seventh  Mode,  the 
four  Voices  all  ftrirt  with  the  name  Subject,  but 
after  a  few  bars  separate  themselves  into  two 
Choirs,  each  of  whioi  diveigeo  into  a  Perpetoal 
Real  Fugue  of  its  own,  which  continues  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  end  of  the  Movement,  after 
the  manner  of  the '  Mima  Oanonioa.** 

Though  less  esteemed  by  modem  Composer? 
than  Tonal  Fugue,  Real  Fugue  is  still  practised 
with  success  even  in  modem  tonalities.  John 
Selinsitian  Bach  has  left  us  many  masterly  ex- 
amples, both  for  Voices— as  in  the  Maas  in  B 
minor--aad  ftr  the  Organ.  Handel  haa  ddke 
the  same  in  some  of  his  finest  Clioruses,  as  *  Tho 
earth  swallowed  them '  in  Israel  in  iEgypt» 
and  the  matchless  *Amen'  in  the  MessisA; 
while  in  no  less  than  five  of  his  six  beautiful 
Fugues  for  the  Pianoforte  (op.  a  j),  Mendelssohn 
has  forsaken  the  Tonal  lor  the  Bisal  method  of 
construction. 

Tlie  converse  practice,  on  the  part  of  antient 
Composers^,  is  exceedingly  rare,  though  instances 
of  pure  Tonal  Fugue  may  be  Ibund,  even  in  the 


>  Choronl  edition  of  Un  'Mlm  id  Vufuii*  b  oat  of  prtBt  i  tat 
■«T«r«l  oople*  of  the  wortt  M«  prenrvad  la  the  Llbnur  of  tb*  BfMih 

HuMiuin.  (Se«  IUccolta  UicNr.RJii.e.1  Albrrcht^berm  ciT«t  Um 
Seonid  AKiiiti  Del  u  an  Fiatnplr  In  hit  'GrQndlich<^  Anweiwnir  rar 
Composition.' Tol.  U.  p  :t«i  i  l  M^rrtrk  »  Kntt.  Tr«Ji»l.  (<'<>ck«  *  C«.) 
Thp  ■  MHia  I'atiiinir.i '  >  j.rlnt.  d  Ui  I'l-  I  |  M-'v-.  }'3l>-»ii-ln%* 
•lilted  b7  Adrlea  de  i*tiffo  li'vlN  l^uner;  Luuduu,  Schoii*  Co.) 
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The  suliject,  in  the  Hypodorian  Mode,  h( 
wmen  direcUj  from  tb«  iu>t«  which,  in  modora 
Mndo,  woald  be  the  DorataMili  to  th»  Ftnal ; 
while  the  Answer,  in  the  Doriaa  Mode,  proceedii 
from  Ui«  to  Ihe  Authentm  Donnuuit — » 
mdAod  of  trentment  wMdi  nntfoipfttw  thfl  sni^ 
posed  invtntion  of  MtKleni  Fugue  by  more  than 
a  oankiuy.  Other  instanoM  may  oooaaionally  be 
found  •moBg  tiie  works  of  dnque  eento  Coai> 
p^j?era — as  in  the  Qui  (ollis  of  J.  L.  Hasslcr's 
Miaaa  'Dixit  Maria'' — but  they  ve  Tory  un- 
ooomon ;  and  indeed  it  is  only  in  oertain  Modes 
th:it  they  Jire  pOKsi  ble.  [W.S.R.] 

REAY,  S.wn  i  L,  bom  at  Ht  xlinm.  Mar.  17, 
i8j8;  was  iiutol  for  hi^i  fine  voiic  .iinl  curefid 
■ingin(;  aa  a  chorister  at  Durham  Cathe<lral;  and 
Dii'lt  r  Ht>nshaw  the  organist,  and  Penson  the  pre- 
c  t-ntiir  t!i»Te,  became  acquainted  with  much  music 
out*i  If  tlif  rtg^ular  Cathetlral  servict  H.  Aftir 
leaving  the  clioir  tic  or  ;.';in  I'-ssmis  from  Mr. 
Stimpiion  of  I'liriiiiuirliam,  and  tlien  bei  anie  suc- 
cessively oru'juiist  at  St.  Andrew's,  Newaistle 
{1845);  St.  Pttcri*,  Tiverton  (1847) ;  St.  John's, 
Hainjisiead  (iS-;4)  :  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark 
(1856);  St.  Stephens.  Paddington  ;  Radley  Col- 
le<re  (1859,  sucrwdinj;  l>r.  E.  G.  Monk"',  ;  Bury, 
Lancasliire  (1S61);  and  in  1S64  was  appointed 
'  Song  schfx.hiiaster  and  oi^anist'  of  the  parish 
C'hun  li,  Newark,  a  post  which  he  still  hold?*,  lu 
1871  Mr.  Reay  ^'raduatwl  at  Oxford  aa  Mos. 
Bac.  In  1879  hf  distinguit.he<l  himself  by  pro- 
ducing at  the  Bromlt-y  and  liow  In.ititute, 
London,  two  comic  cantata^)  of  J.  S.  Bach's 
(*0»flee>cantate '  and  *Baaem-cantAte'),  which 
were  fXTfomud  there — certainly  for  the  fir»t  time 
in  England — on  Oct.  37,  under  his  direction,  to 
Englii«h  words  of  his  own  adaptation.  Mr.  Reay 
is  nott-d  as  a  fine  accompanyist  and  extempore 
jdayer  on  the  ortran.  He  lias  published  a  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Serv'u:e  in  F,  several  anthems, 
and  a  nwlrigals  nil  Xovello) ;  but  is  best  known 
as  a  writer  of  |>art-i^)ngl),  some  of  which  ('  The 
donds  tluit  wrapk'  *T1m  dawn  of  day*)  are  de 
senredly  popular.  [G.] 

REBEC  (Ital.  BXbtea,  Jiilteba ;  Span.  liuU, 
BaM.)  The  Fkench  name  (waid  to  be  of  Arabic 

origin)  of  that  primitive  strinL,'<d  instrument 
which  was  in  use  throughout  western  Europe  in 
the  middle  affes,  aa<i  was  the  parent  of  tbe  viol  and 

violin,  and  i-<  identical  with  the  <  :<  nnnn  '  gei;^'e ' 
and  the  Erigli^<h  'fiddle';  in  outlim   houu  tiling 

'  rrint»H  »ilh  F.ricll«h  wnrdt  Irf-ulnnlnir  •fs<iiitid  oiH  mjvolrr.'  In 
v.  Tonge  •  '  >liiMr-»  triitn«»Ifilnm  ( haud, 
>  Narrml^  rif   I  JWprlutcd  Itt  vol.  L  «(  rr«A«'i  'Miuic* 
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like  the  mandoline,  nf  which  it  was  probably  the 
parent.  It  was  shaped  like  the  h.^lf  of  a  pear,  and 
was  emywbere  solid  excc|  <t  at  the  two  extreffliUee, 
the  upper  of  which  was  fonncd  into  a  peg  1)ox 
identical  with  that  still  in  use,  and  surmounted 
by  a  carved  human  head.  Tlie  lower  half  was 
considerably  cut  down  in  It-vel,  thus  leaving  the 
upper  solid  part  of  the  instrument  to  form  a 
natonl  fingerboard.  The  fKirtion  thus  cut  down 
was  scooped  out.  and  over  the  cavity  thus  formed 
was  glued  a  short  pine  belly,  pierced  with  two 
trefbu-shaped  oonBdholes^  and  fitted  wiUi  a 


bridge  and  sonndpost.  The  player  either  rested 

the  curved  end  of  the  instruMicnt  lightly  aKMnst 
the  breast,  or  el>e  held  it  like  tlie  violin,  lietween 
the  chin  and  the  cnllar»bonft.  and  bowed  it  lllte 
the  violin.  It  had  three  stout  strings,  tuned 
like  the  lower  strings  of  the  violin  (A,  D,  (i). 
Its  tone  was  loud  and  harsh,  emulating  the  female 
voice,  according  to  a  Frendi  poem  of  the  13th 
century : 

Qtiiilam  teliMSfii  sfenalMmt, 

An  old  Spanish  poem  fpraks  of  *  rl  rahe  gri- 
tador,' or  the  'squalling  rebec  *  This  powtrful 
tone  niiide  it  useful  in  the  media-val  orchestra ; 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  employed  the  rebec  in 
his  state  band.  It  «as  chieHy  ui-ed,  however,  to 
acc<»m|>any  dancing;  and  Shakspere's  mut^icians 
in  luiuieo  and  Juliet.  Hugh  Keb- ck,  Simon 
Catling  (Catgut),  and  James  Sound|09t,  were 
undoubteilly  rebec- players.  After  the  inven* 
tion  of  instruments  of  the  viol  and  violin  typo 
it  was  banished  to  the  streets  of  towns  and  to 
riiftic  festivities,  whence  the  epithet  'jocund* 
applied  to  it  in  Milton's  L'AUegro.  It  was 
usually  accompMliod  by  the  drum  or  tamViourine. 
It  \va^  in  vulgar  use  in  France  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, as  is  provetl  by  an  ordinance  issued  by 
Guignon  in  his  official  capacity  &■*  '  Itoi  dos 
Violons'  in  174a,  in  whi(  h  street  fiddlers  are 
prohibite<l  from  using  anything  else;  '11  leur 
sera  pemiis  d'y  jouer  d'une  espfcce  d'in.xtrumrnt 
k  trais  oordes  senlemeati  et  connu  sous  le  nom 
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de  rebec,  sans  qu'ils  puissent  ne  scrvir  d'un 
^lon  kquatre  oordee  sous  quelque  pr^texie  que 
ce  8oit.'    A  aimilnr  onler  ih  extant,  dated  i6j8, 
in  which  it  is  forbidden  to  play  the  treble  or  baa^ 
violin,  'dans  lea  cabarets  et  lea  numvais  licux,' 
but  only  the  rebec.    The  reljec  waa  extinct  in 
England  earlier  than  in  France.  It  is  now  totally 
diraaedt  and  no  specimen  is  known  to  exiat.  Re- 
preHcntations  of  it  in  nculpture,  painting,  manu-  i 
scriptH,  etc.,  are  abundant.    The  illuutratiuu  ia  '< 
fircun  aa  Italian  |Miating  of  the  1 3th  cent.  engravc<^l  i 
in  Vidal's  '  InstrunMato  )k  Axohet.'       [£.  J.  P.] 

REBEL,  Jean  Fkbbt,  bom  in  P.aris.  1669. 
After  a  precocious  childhtxxl  entered  tljb  Opera 
as  a  violinist,  ■paodily  became  accompanyiHt,  and 
then  leader.  In  1703  he  produced  '  IJlysse,'  opera 
in  5  acts  with  prologue,  containing  a  pas  8cul  for 
Frim^oiae  Pr^v6t,  totliwr  called  'Le  Caprice,'  for 
violin  Bolo.  'J'lie  opera  failed,  but  the  Caprice 
remained  for  yeara  the  test-piece  of  the  ballfrinc 
at  the  Oi)«5ra.  After  this  HiucesB,  I^djcl  cornpo.sed 
violin  solos  for  varinuM  f)ther  ballets,  such  as  '  La 
Boutadc,'  '  Ias  Caract<  res  de  la  Daiise,'  'Terp«i- 
diore/  '  La  Fantainie/  'Lea  Plaisirs  ChMipStni,* 
and  *  Les  £l<$mcntB.'  Several  of  these  were  en- 
graved, as  were  his  sonatas  for  the  violin.  Rebel 
was  one  of  tin-  '  24  violons,'  and  '  compositeur  de 
la  chandiro '  tu  tlM  King,  H«  died  ia  Paiia, 
1747.    His  son, 

FRAN9018,  bom  in  Paris,  June  19,  1701,  at 
13  played  the  violin  in  the  Op^ra  orchestra.  He 
thus  became  intimate  with  Fran9oi0  Franco^ur, 
and  the  two  composed  conjointly,  and  produced 
at  the  Academic,  the  following  operas : — *  Py- 
rame  et  ThiBb<S*  (1726);  "farsis  et  Z^ie' 
(1728);  'S  an«lerbeg'  (1735);  'Ballet  de  la 
Paix*  (1738)  ;  'Les  Augustales*  and  'Le  Re- 
tour  du  Roi  •  (1744) ;  '  Z^dor,'  •  Le  Trophy' 
(in  honour  of  Foiitenoy,  1745);  'Ismbne' (1750); 
'  Les  G^nies  tuUSIairea'  ilj^Oi  and  'Le  Prince 
de  Noisy*  (i  760) ;  moat  of  idudi  irara  composed 
tor  court  f£tes  or  public  rejolcinffS. 

From  1 733  to  44  Rebel  and  EVanooear  were 
joint  leaders  of  the  Aeadtoie  ordieetrft,  and  in 
1753  were  appointed  managers.  Tliey  soon  how- 
ever retired  in  disgosi  at  the  petty  vexations 
they  were  called  upon  to  endure.  Xotris  XY. 
made  them  surintendants  of  his  niu.si(-,  with  the 
order  of  St.  MicheL  la  March  1757  these 
inseparable  inends  obtained  the  privilege  of  the 
Op<5ra,  and  directed  it  fur  ten  years  on  their  own 
account,  with  great  administrative  abiiitv. 

Rebel  died  in  Paris  Nov.  7,  1 775.  He  00m- 
posed  some  cantatiis,  a  Te  Deuin,  and  a  De 
fjrofundis,  performed  at  the  Concert*  «ipiii7upl«, 
bnt  all  hli  mndo  Is  now  forgotten,  excepting  a 
lively  tif  in  the  first  Bnale  of  '  Pyrame  et  Thisbe,' 
whidi  waa  adapted  to  a  much-admired  inu  $eul 
of  Mile,  de  Ctunargo,  thenoe  became  a  popular 
cODtredanse — the  fir^t  in.st-mcr  nf  nuch  adapta- 
tion— and  in  this  form  is  preserved  in  the '  Clef  du 
Gaveaa'nndflrt]i0tiaeor*LaOMnargo.'  [G.C.] 

REBER,  NAPOL^ir>HBirmT,  bom  at  Mnl-  I 

bausen,  Oct.  ai,  1807  ;  at  20  entenxl  the  Conscr- 
vatoire,  itu^ying  counterpoint  and  fugue  under  j 


Seuriot  and  Jelenspetger,  and  composition  under 
Lesuenr.  His  simple  manners  and  refined  tastes, 

high  sense  of  honour,  and  cultivated  mind,  gave 
hint  the  etUree  to  mlorm  where  the  conversation 
turned  OB  actnad  intellectual  subjects,  instead  of 
on  the  commonplaces  of  ordinary  rin  li  s.  TIuh  led 
him  to  compose  much  chamber-music,  and  to  set 
p«>emt  by  the  best  Frendi  poete  of  the  period. 
The  success  of  these  elegant  and  graceful  works 
induced  him  to  attempt  symphony  and  opera. 
His  music  to  the  snd  act  of  the  charming  ballet 
'Le  Diable  amoureux  *  (Sept.  2-^,  1840)  excited 
considerable  attention,  and  was  followed  at  the 
Op^raOnnique  by  'La  Kuit  de  Noel/  3  acts 
(Feb.  9,  1848),  '  Le  Thre  Gaillanl,'  3  acts  (Sept. 
7,  1852),  '  Les  Papillotes  de  M.  Benoit,'  I  net 
(Dec  a8,  1853),  and  'Les  Dames  Capitainci' 
3  actn  (  June  3,  1 857).  In  these  works  he  etrove 
tt)  counteract  the  tendency  towanis  noise  and 
liombaet  then  so  prevalent  both  in  French  and 
Italian  ojH^ra.  and  to  show  how  much  may  be 
made  out  of  4,he  simple  natural  materials  of  the 
old  French  o])^ra  comiqa»  by  the  jodioioai  uw 
of  modern  orchestration. 

In  1851  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  har- 
mony at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1853  the 
well  in<  rited  success  of  '  Ijo  Pfcrc  Gaillard  pro- 
cured his  election  to  the  Institut  as  Onslow*s 
successor.  Soon  after  this  he  renounced  the 
theatre,  and  returned  to  chamber-muHic  He 
also  began  to  write  on  music,  and  his  '  Traite 
d'Harmooie'  (x86a),  now  in  its  3rd  edition,  is 
without  comparison  the  best  work  of  its  kind 
in  France.  The  outline  is  simple  and  methodical, 
the  claasitiLutiiin  of  the  chords  easy  to  follow  and 
well-conuuctt '  1 ,  tin-  explanations  luminously  clear» 
the  exercises  practical  and  well  calculated  to 
develop  m  1  it  ul  tiiste — in  a  word,  everj'thing 
combines  to  make  it  the  safest  and  meet  v^uable 
of  instruction-books.  The  second  part  especially, 
dealing  with  'accidental'  notes — or,  notes  foreign 
to  the  constitution  of  chords — contains  novel 
views,  and  observations  throwing  light  upon 
points  and  rules  of  hanaooy  whidi  bdbro  wera 
obscure  and  confused. 

In  1863  M.  Reber  succeeded  Hal^vy  as  Pro- 
fessor of  coiniKwition  at  the  Conservatoire ;  since 
1 871  he  was  also  Inqiector  of  the  »uecur«ale$  or 
branches  of  the  Conservatoire.  He  died  in  Paris, 
after 'a  short  illness,  Nov.  24,  18S0,  and  Waa 
succeeded  as  Professor  by  M.  Saint- Saens. 

His  compositions  comprise  4  symphonies,  a 
quintet  and  3  quartetn  for  strings,  1  PF.  ditto, 
7  trios,  duets  for  PF.  and  violin,  and  PF. 
pieces  for  a  and  4  hands.  Portions  of  his  ballet 
*  Lo  Diable  amoureux  *  have  been  publinhed  for 
orchestra,  and  are  performed  at  concerts.  In 
1875  he  produced  a  cantata  called  *  Roland,*  bat 
'  Le  M^u6trier  k  la  cour,*  opera  coinique,  and 
'  Naim.'  grand  opera  in  5  acts,  have  never  b«tn 
peribrmea,  though  the  overtures  are  engravad. 
His  bi',st  v(x;al  works  are  his  melodieij  for  a  single 
voice,  but  he  baa  composed  choruses  for  3  and  4 
men  '0  voices,  and  some  sacred  pieces. 

There  i-i  an  ailiuiral ■!«  pnitrait  of  this  dis- 
tinguiahed  compoeer  by  Henri  Lehmann.  [G.C.J 
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RECITAL,  a  ienn  which  has  come  into  uie 
in  lEnglMid  to  ngnify  »  p«rfoiimince  of  aolo  mane 

'v  or\o  iriHtrunn-nt  nnd  ono  porfonner.  It  wa« 
jirohabiy  tirat  used  hy  Liszt  at  hia  performance 
at  the  Hanover  Square  liooma,  June  9,  1840, 
though  M  applying  to  tlie  separatt^  jiiiccH  and 
not  to  the  whole  perfonnance.  IIil-  advertiMC- 
mcnt  of  the  concert  in  question  nays  that 
*M.  Liszt  will  give  HecitaU  on  the  Pi;iuoforte 
of  the  following  jtiecua.'  The  name  has  since  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Charles  Halh>  and  othen. 

The  term  Opera  Recital  is  used  fur  a  concert 
in  which  the  music  of  an  opera  is  sung  without 
ocwtauMi  er  aetiag.  £0.] 

RECITATIVE  (Ttal.  m-rifnfim;  Germ.  lie- 
eitaiiv  ;  Fr.  Hecitati/i  from  the  Latin  reeilare). 
A  spedeo  of  dedanuitory  M viali^  oxtemiTely 
iisetl  in  thone  portions  of  an  Opera,  an  Oratorio, 
or  a  Cantata,  in  which  the  action  of  the  Drama 
ii  too  rapid,  «r  tbe  Mnttnmt  of  the  Poetry  too 
changeful,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  ttttdiod  rhjythm 
of  a  r^uhu-ly-couBtructed  Aria. 

The  ittTentloii  of  Redtatlve  ibmIcs  •  erfdt  In 
the  Hittt^iry  of  ISfusic,  Bcarcoly  less  important 
thaa  that  to  which  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
Bannony.  Whether  the  atrange  ooaception  in 
which  it  originated  was  firft  clothed  in  tangible 
form  by  Jaoopo  Peri,  or  Emilio  dd  Cavaliere, 
b  a  qnevtioa  wUdi  has*  never  been  decided. 
Th'-re  iH,  however,  little  doubt,  that  both  these 
bold  revoiutioniata  aesisted  in  working  out  the 
theory  upon  wUoh  that  eonoeption  waa  beaed ; 
for,  both  are  known  to  liave  ix-fn  members  of 
that  {esthetic  brotherhixMl,  which  met  in  Flo- 
renoe  during  the  later  years  of  the  i6th  eentory, 
at  the  house  of  Giovanni  Bardi,  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  tbe  posHibility  of  a  modem 
rerival  of  the  Classic  Drama,  in  its  early  purity  ; 

H  ia  oert.i'ii  that  tilt'  dipcussioUH  in  which 
they  tiien  took  pari  led,  after  a  time,  to  the 
hivention  of  the  peculiar  style  of  Music  we  are 
now  considering.  The  question,  therefore,  nar- 
rows itself  to  one  of  priority  of  execution  only. 
NoiW,  the  earliest  specimenH  of  true  Kecitutivo 
we  possess  arc  to  be  found  in  Peri's  0[itra, 
•Euridioe,'  and  Euulio's  Oratorio,  'La  Itappre- 
aentaaionedell'Aiiimae  del  Corpo,'  both  printed 
in  the  year  1600.  The  Oratorio  was  fir«t  ]nil)- 
licly  performed  in  the  Ftbruury  of  that  year,  at 
Rome :  the  Opera,  in  Decunjber,  at  Florence. 
But  Peri  ]ir\d  ])reviou»ly  written  another  Ojicra, 
*  Dafne,'  in  exactly  the  same  style,  and  cauwid 
it  to  be  privatdy  perfonned,  at  the  Palazzo 
Corsi,  in  Florence,  in  1507-  Kmilio  iltl  C.iva- 
Here,  t^w",  is  known  to  Lave  writlt-ii  at  Icttit 
three  earli-r  pieces — 'II  .S.itiro,'  'La  Dicpera- 
ziono  di  Filcno,'  and  'II  Giimco  d- 11a  Citca.' 
No  trace  of  either  of  the**o  can  now  be  found : 
and*  ia  our  doubt  as  to  whether  they  may  not 
have  contained  true  llcfifati v»'«,  we  can  scarcely 
do  othi-rwise  than  ascriije  the  invention  to  Peri, 
who  eertainly  did  me  them  in  'Daln  ,'  and 
wliopo  stylf  i-^.  m>>rtover,  far  more  trnlv  de- 
clamalury  than  the  laboured  and  half  rhythmic 
BMiner  uf  his  poMiUe  ri  val.  (^Sce  OnRA^ToL  ii. 
49B>90O ;  Obasobio^  toL  iL  534. 535.} 


Thus  first  launched  upon  the  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  new  impetus  to  the  progress 
of  Art,  this  particular  Style  of  Compoettion  has 
iindc  rgone  less  change,  during  the  last  380  yean^ 
tlian  any  other.  What  S^ple  or  Unaccom- 
j)anied  Recitative  (Ihcitafiro  gecco)  is  to-day,  it 
was,  in  all  essential  particulars,  in  the  time  of 
'  Enridice.'  Then,  as  now,  it  was  supported  by 
an  unpretentious  Thorough-Bass  {liaifo  ron- 
f  I /I  «o),  figured,  in  order  Uiat  the  necessary  Chords 
might  be  filled  in  upon  the  Harpsichord, .  or 
Organ,  without  the  a^ldition  of  any  kind  of  Sym- 
phony, or  independent  Accompaniment.  Then, 
as  now,  ita  paneds  were  moulded  with  reference 
to  nothing  more  than  the  j)lain  rhetorical  de- 
livery of  the  words  to  which  they  were  set; 
melodious  or  rhythmic  phrases  being  everywhere 
cArefuUy  avoided,  as  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
absolutely  detrimental  to  the  desired  effect — so 
detrimental,  that  the  difficulty  of  adapting  good 
Recitative  to  Poetry  written  in  short  rh>nned 
verses  is  almost  insuperable,  the  jingle  of  the 
metre  tending  to  crystallise  itself  in  regular  Ibnn 
with  a  persistency  which  is  rarely  overcome  ex- 
cept by  the  greatest  M.-isters.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  best  Poetry  for  Recitatife  is  Blank  Verse  : 
and  hence  it  i.s,  that  the  pame  Intervals,  the 
hanie  I'rogreKsious,  and  the  same  Cadences,  have 
been  used  over  and  over  again,  by  Oompoeen, 
who,  in  other  matters,  have  scarcely  a  trait  in 
common.  We  shall  best  illustrate  this  by  select- 
ing n  llnr  aet  forms  from  the  inexhaustible  store 
at  our  command,  and  shewing  how  these  have 
been  used  by  sonio  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
17th,  l8th^  and  19th  centnrieat  pModaing  that, 
in  phraaaa  ending  with  two  or  more  reiterated 
notes,  it  has  been  long  the  custom  to  sing  the 
first  a.s  an  Ajipoggiaturn.  a  note  higher  than  the 
rest.  We  have  shewn  this  in  three  oaaei»  but 
the  rule  applies  to  many  others. 

Typical  Fotim. 


(a)  (fc)  (<•) 


^^^^^^^ 


i 

^ni^^^^M^kM^A  AAAaaaas^^Ma^M 

xuDsaqMei    inefr  O00iirrvno0* 

(i)  Peri  (if  oc).     (n)      Cavamkbk  (t6oo). 


CiWtfS 


■pinl        M  ta  aMsUor  pwilkw- 


(a)  Carissi 
^        to   vMvrto*  l»-»s-«l  all. 
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RECITATiyE. 


ft"  Mr  4e>M- pit 


J.  S.  BArn  (1734). 


3ir 


vadlftm  COM  icrlve.     8'apr«  tl  t«l  -  con«. 


i 


I  » 


Ich  murrr  nlclit !       Iv  vlnfi  irt  w»lli  m<  in  Illut.  etc. 


The  univt  rsul  acceptance  of  tlicxe,  and  fliniilar 
figures,  by  (JuuipOBen  of  all  ages,  frutn  Puri  down 
to  Wagner,  snmeiently  provM  tbeir  fitnefls  for 
the  pnrpme  for  whit^h  they  wore  originally  de- 
signed. But.  the  ttAunch  conHervatitiin  of  lied- 
tatiro  gecco  goes  •yaa  fiwther  than  thin.  Its  A«»> 
comjianinicnt  has  never  changed.  The  late4 
Coniptjsers  who  have  employed  it  have  trusted, 
for  its  support,  to  the  simple  Bamo  eontiwto, 
which  neither  Pr  ji,  nor  rarissimi.  nor  Han(h»l. 
nor  Mozart,  cared  to  reinforce  by  the  introduction 
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of  a  fuller  Accompaniment.  The  only  modifi- 
catiun  of  the  original  idea  wbicb  has  found 
favour  in  modern  times  has  been  the  substitution 
of  Arpeggios,  played  by  the  princ-i]ial  Violoncello, 
tor  the  Harmonies  foniMrly  filled  in  npoB  the 
Harjtsifhord,  or  Organ — and  wc  believe  we  are 
right  in  assi-rtitig  that  this  device  haa  never  been 
estemively  adopted  in  any  other  country  than 
our  own.  Here  it  j>revaile«l  t  xclnhivclv  fi>rmiaiy 
years,  A  return  liaa  however  lately  Let  u  made 
U)  the  old  method  by  the  employment  of  the 
Piano,  first  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschuiidt  at  a  per- 
formance of  Handel's  L' Allegro  in  1863,  and 
more  recently  by  Dr.  SUiaer,  «t  St.  Fmd'M,  in 
rarious  Oratorios. 

Again,  this  simple  kind  of  Becitative  is  as 
§n$,  aow,  as  it  watf  in  the  first  year  of  the  17th 
oentory,  from  the  trammels  imposed  by  the  laws 
of  Modulation.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  Muuic 
which  need  not  begin  and  end  in  the  ■MM  Key. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  usually  b<^n8  upon  some 
Chord  not  fiur  removed  from  the  Tonic  Harmony 
of  the  AruK  or  Concerted  Piece,  which  preceded 
it;  and  ends  in,  or  near,  the  Key  of  that  which  is 
to  follow  :  but  its  intermediate  course  is  governed 
)'}•  no  law  whatever  beyond  that  of  euph'ny 
Its  Uarmooiee  exhibit  more  variety,  now,  than 
they  did  two  eenturies  agt> ;  but  they  are  none 
the  less  free  to  wander  wherever  they  please, 
pawing  through  one  Key  after  another,  until 
thej  iMid  the  nearer  somewhere  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Key  chosen  for  the  next 
xcgularly-oonstructed  Movement.  Hence  it  is, 
that  Bac!t»tiTee  of  this  kind  are  always  written 
without  the  intnxluction  of  Shaqjs,  or  Flats,  at 
tha  Signature ;  since  it  is  manilisBtly  more  con- 
Tenient  to  eni|)loy  any  number  of  Aoddentals 
•h  a  irui\  Ik-  needed,  than  to  place  three  or  four 
Shar|>H  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  which  is 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  end  in  seren  Flati. 

But,  notwitlistatiding  the  unchangeable  cha- 
fBCter  of  JHecitatifo  tecco,  declamatory  Music  has 
not  been  vriieved  from  the  condition  wliioh  im* 
pcjses  progress  u|>on  every  really  livini,'  branch 
of  Art.  As  the  resources  of  the  Orchestra  in- 
creaeed,  it  beeame  evident  that  they  might  be  no 
less  profit.ibly  employed,  in  the  Acc  niiMnimi  nt 
of  l^ghly  impassioned  Becitative,  than  in  that 
of  the  Aria,  or  Chomt :  and  thns  arose  a  new 
etyle  of  Rlietorical  Composition,  called  Accom- 
pauied  liecitative  {^liecitcUito  ^romentfUo),  in 
whidi  the  vocal  phnaes,  themselvei  nndianged, 
received  a  vajit  at  re^sion  of  power,  by  means  of 
elaborate  Orchei>uul  Symphonies  interpolated 
between  them,  or  even  by  mstntmental  passages 
desi^Tied  expressly  for  their  Hupport.  The  in- 
vention of  this  ntjw  form  of  impassioned  Mono- 
logue  i$  generally  ascribed  to  Akesandro  Scai^ 
latfi  (165^-1725),  who  used  it  with  admirai)le 
eti'ect,  both  in  his  Operas  and  his  Cantatas; 
but  its  advantages,  in  telling  situaliona,  were  ae 
ob%'ina8,  that  it  was  immediately  adopted  by 
Other  Composers,  and  at  once  recognised  sis  a 
legitimate  form  of  Art — not,  indeed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Simplf^  R<  citaMve,  which  has  always 
been  retained  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the 


Stage,  but,  as  a  means  of  producing  powerful 
effects,  in  Scenee.  or  poatiooB  of  Scenes^  in  which 
the  introduction  of  the  nMMued  Aria  woold 
be  out  of  place. 

It  will  be  readily  undmtood,  that  the  sta- 
bility of  Simj>le  Recitative  was  not  communicable 
to  Uie  newer  style.  The  steadily  increasing 
weight  of  the  Orchestra,  accompanied  by  a 
correspondent  increase  of  attention  to  Orchestral 
Etlects,  exerciued  !iu  irresiHtil)le  iuHuence  over 
it.  Moreover,  time  has  proved  it  to  be  no 
less  sensitive  to  changes  of  School,  and  Style, 
than  the  Aria  itself ;  whence  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  Composer  may  be  as  easily  recogniued  by 
hi»  Accompanied  Recitatives  a»  by  his  regularly- 
constructed  Movements.  Scarlatti's  Accompani- 
ments exhibit  a  freedom  of  thought  immeasur- 
ably in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Solmstian  Bach's  Recitatives,  though  priceless, 
as  Music,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  Harmonies,  than  for  that  spontaneity  of 
expression  which  is  rarely  attained  by  Composers 
unfamiliar  with  the  traditions  of  the  Stage. 
Handel's,  on  the  contrary,  though  generally 
based  upon  the  simplest  possible  harmonic  found- 
ation, exhibit  a  rhetorical  perfection  of  which 
the  most  accomplished  Orator  might  well  feel 
proud:  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  to  this 
high  quality,  combined  with  a  never-failing 
truthfulness  of  feeling,  that  10  many  of  them 
owe  their  deathless  reputation— to  unfair 
exchiHion  of  many  others,  of  equal  worth,  wlucll 
still  lie  hidden  among  the  unclaimed  treaBUTN  of 
his  long-forgotten  Operu.  Scnnely  le«  ropoeai 
ful,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  was  Haydn,  whoOB 
'  Creation '  and  '  Seasons,'  owe  half  ineir  charm 
to  their  pictorial  Redtativec.  Mozart  waa  ao 
uniforudy  great,  in  his  declamatory  passages, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  upon  their 
comparative  merits;  though  he  baa  oertainfy 
never  exceeded  the  perfection  of  '  Die  Weiselehre 
dieser  Knaben,'  or  '  Non  temer.'  Beethoven  at> 
tained  his  highest  flighta  in  '  Absehenlieherl  wo 
eilst  du  liin  f '  and  'Ah,  jierfido  !  '  Si»(jhr,  in 
'Jfaust,'  and  'Die  leUten  Dince.'  Weber,  in 
'  Der  Freischtlts.'  The  vrorks  of  CSmaroaa.  Boa> 
eini,  and  Clierubini,  abound  in  examples  of  Ac- 
oom|)auied  Recitative,  which  rival  their  Aira  in 
beauty :  and  it  would  be  diffleolt  to  point  out 
any  really  great  ComjK>&er  who  lias  faili-Ml  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  Scarlatti's  happy  in- 
vention. 

Yet,  evt  n  tlnn  invcntl'in  failed,  either  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Dramatic  Composer,  or  to  ex- 
haoat  hia  ingenuity.  It  waa  reserved  ibr  Gluok 

to  htrike  out  yet  another  form  of  Recitative, 
destined  to  furnish  a  more  powerful  engine  for 
tile  prodoetion  of  a  oertain  elaaa  of  eifeots  than 

any  ihrtt  had  precede'!  it.  He  it  was.  who  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  rendering  tlie  Orchestra, 
and  the  Singer,  to  all  outward  appearance,  en- 
tirely indcpcnilent  of  eacli  other  :  of  filling  the 
Scene,  ik)  to  B[>«iik,  with  a  iiui&hed  orche»tral 
groundwork,  complete  in  itself,  and  needing  no 
V(K"al  Melody  to  enhance  its  int(  n  st,  while  the 
Singer  declaimed  his  part  in  tones,  which,  however 
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utfolly  oombined  with  the  Iiutrum«Btiil  Har- 
mony, appeared  to  have  no  connection  with  it 
whatever;  the  roaultiog  effect  resembling  that 
whidi  would  be  prodaoed*  If*  dttring  the  inter- 

§ rotation  of  a  Symphony,  some  accomplished 
were  to  ■oliloquiiie,  aloud,  in  broken 
•entenoBt.  In  raeh  wiie  m  neither  to  take  aa 

oetensible  share  in  the  performance,  nor  to 
diaturb  it  bj  the  introduction  of  irrelevant 
dbeord.    Aa  eaily  inatanee  of  tbJs  may  be 

found  in  'Orfeo.'  After  the  disappearance  of 
JBuridioe,  the  Orchestra  plays  an  excited  Cres* 
oendo,  quite  complete  in  itself,  daring  the  course 
of  which  Orfoo  <li.stra<'todly  calls  his  lost  Bride, 
by  name,  in  toiieii  which  harmonise  with  the 
Symphony,  yet  have  not  the  least  appearance  of 
belong^ing  to  it.  In  'Iphigenio  eii  'Tiuiride,' 
aad  all  the  later  Operas,  the  same  device  is 
oooetaiitly adopted;  wid  modem CompoMn have 
alao  used  it,  freely — notably  Spohr,  who  opens 
hia  'Faust'  with  a  Scene,  in  which  a  Baud 
behind  flie  stage  plajfa  the  most  delightful  of 
Minui  ts,  whili^  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  sing 
an  ordioiiry  iCccitativu,  accompanied  by  the  uhuuI 
Chords  played  by  the  regular  Orchestra  in  front. 

By  a  process  of  natural,  if  not  inevitalile 
development^  this  new  stylo  led  to  another,  in 
which  the  Bedtative,  thou^'h  still  dlatinet  from 
the  Accompaniment,  assuiii' tl  a  more  meapurod 
tone,  losii  melodious  than  that  of  the  Air,  yet 
more  ao,  by  far.  than  that  used  for  ordinary 
d'flatiiation.  Gluck  has  used  this  peculiar  kind 
ol"  Mezzo  UccUatico  with  iudeiscribable  power,  in 
the  Prison  Scene,  in  '  I|ihig($nie  en  Tauride.' 
SiM)hr  employs  it  freely,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  symmetrical  Melody,  in  '  Die  letzten  Diuge.' 
Wagner  mAkea  it  his  dkeml  de  haiaUUt  IntKH 
ducing  it  everywhere,  and  using  it,  as  an  ever- 
veady  medium,  fur  ihu  production  of  some  of  his 
most  powerful  Dramatic  Effects.  We  have  al- 
ready discussed  his  theories  on  this  subject,  so 
fully,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  revert  tu  them 
here.  [See  Opera,  vol.  ii.  pp.  526-519.]  StilBoe 
it  to  say  that  his  Melo$,  though  generally  pos- 
sessing all  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of 
pure  llecitative,  sometimes  approaches  so  nearly 
to  the  rhythmic  symmetry  of  the  Song,  that— 
as  in  the  case  of '  Nun  sei  bedankt,  moin  lieben 
Schwann  I ' — it  is  difficult  to  say,  positively,  to 
which  class  it  belongs.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly 
accept  this  as  the  last  link  in  the  chain  which 
fills  up  the  long  gap  between  Mtnpl^  'Recitativo 
secco,  and  the  finished  Aria.  [W.S.Il.J 

KECITLNG-NOTE  (Lat.  Beperamio,  Aota 
damkmM),  A  name  eometimea  given  to  that 

important  note,  in  a  Gresrorian  Tone,  on  which 
the  greater  portion  of  every  Verse  of  a  Psalm,  or 
Oanticle,  is  continuously  recited.^ 

As  this  particular  note  invariably  corresponds 
with  the  iJomiuant  of  the  Mode  in  which  the 
Psalm-Tone  ii  written,  the  tema,  Dominant,  and 
1leoitine-Note<  era  fieqnenUy  treeied  aa  iater- 

t  In  aflMrtfuMS  «riih  this  Maltloa,  (Iw  turn  iboaM  iko  to  tp- 
»ttod  t«  tlM  Snt  Botef  of  tba  Sm  wS  thM  iMlioM  «f  •  PouMa 
OhMiit:  bM»  M  tbe  nlectkHi  of  thM  wNas  It  «■!<— I  to  do  nilo 
utalofw.  Iks  WM<  Ii  Mr  nislr  onS  la  oooaMttamlUi  ikMti 


changeable.   TSee  MODM.  mm  EoounUflOAX^ 

vol.  ii.  p.  342  ]  Tlio  P.eciting-Xofes  of  titeflnfc 
eight  Tones,  therefore,  will  be  A,  A*  A. 
D,  and  C*  teapectiTely. 

The  Reciting- Note  makes  its  appearance  twice, 
in  the  course  of  every  Tone:  tint,  as  the  initial 
member  of  the  Intonation,  and,  afterwards,  aa 
that  of  the  Kndiiii,' :  an  shewn  in  the  following 
example,  in  which  it  is  written*  each  time,  in  tue 
form  of  »  Laige. 


Tone  I. 


The  only  exception  to  the  general  mle  la  to  be 

found  in  tha  Tonus  Pcregrinus  (or  Irrej^'ularis), 
in  which  the  true  Dominant  of  the  Ninth  Mode 
(E)  is  med  fcr  the  fint  Bedtlng-Note,  and  D 
for  the  second. 

Tbe  liecitingNotea  of  Tonoe  lU,  V.  VII,  VUI. 
and  IX,  are  ao  high  that  they  cannot  be  eoiig,  at 
their  true  pitch,  without  severely  straiainflf  the 
Voice;  in  practice,  therefore,  these  Toaea  tsn 
almost  always  traai^XMMd.  Aa  attempt  haa  been 
sometimes  made  so  to  arran_'i3  their  respective 
pitches  as  to  let  one  note— ^^r.  nerally  A — ^serve 
for  alL  This  plan  may,  ]  <  rli.ij  h,  be  found  practi- 
cally convenient :  hut  it  fhewH  very  little  ronrom 
for  the  expression  of  the  words,  which  cannot  but 
suffer,  if  the  jubilant  phrases  of  one  Psalm  ara  to 
be  recite<l  on  exactly  the  nanio  note  as  the  almost 
dexpairinij  aceeiits  of  ;uiother.  [W.  S.  R.] 

ilECOKDJili.  All  instrument  of  the  flute 
fismily,  now  obsolete.  Much  fruitless  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised  as  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name ;  a  8(H:cimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  on  the 
passage  in  Hamlet,  Act  iii,  Sc.  2.  The  English 
verb  '  to  record '  may  be  referred  to  the  L^iin 
ro^>t  Cor.  •  lleeorilare  Jesu  pie'  forms  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  ancient  church,  em- 
lK)died  in  the  requiem  or  funeral  mass.  Here 
it  has  simply  the  sense  of '  to  nnnember'  •  or  •  t<i 
take  note  of — a  signification  whicii  has  descended 
to  the  modern  words  Hecords  and  liecorder.  But 
there  waa  evidently  from  early  times  a  parallel 
meaning  of  *to  sing,  chant,"  or  'to  warble  like 
bitda.*  This  appears  plainly  in  the  beautiful 
pamge  of  ShaltMpeara*— 

To  the  lata 

RItfi  sanir.  an'1  mado  the  niKhi>MldBMtla 

Tlutt  Btili  ncurdt  with  muan. 

'  To  record,'  says  an  old  writer, '  among  fowlers, 
I  ia  when  tlie  fatad  begina  to  tnae  or  abg  within 

itself.* 

It  is  possibly  from  this  that  the  name  of  the 
initnmient  is  derived.    In  any  case  it  appean 

in  one  of  the  '  proverhis '  written  about  l/eniy 
VII. 's  time  on  the  walls  of  the  umnor  house 
at  LeddBgfield.  It  is  there  said  to  'deaiie* 
the  mean  part,  'but  manifold  fingering  and  stops 
bringeth  high  notes  from  its  clear  tones.'  In  the 
cat.dni^'uu  of  instruments  left  by  Henry  VIII.  are 
Recorders  of  box,  oak,  and  ivory,  gnat  mm! 

>  CoMpan  ttt  •spNMloa. 'to  art  Sy  kMH,' 
>rM«lM.A«t.iV. 
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small,  two  base  Raooiden  of  mlmil^  and  om 
great  bade  Recorder. 
The  pasMf^  in  Hamlet  referring  to  tlie  InsCni* 

ment  (Act  iii.  Sc.  2\  in  well  known,  and  in  the 
liidsummer  Night'd  Dream,  dhakeepeara  t/m: 
'He  httdi  plajed  on'hia  prologue  like  a  ehfldon 
a  recorder.*  Sir  Philip  Sidney  describes  how  '  the 
•hepherds,  puliiug  out  reoordera,  which  poeaettted 
the  place  of  pipee,  aooonled  their  mnrie  to  the 
others'  voice.'  Bacon,  in  the  Sylva  Sylvarmn, 
Century  111.  2ii,  goes  at  length  iato  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  instrmnent.  He  says  it  is  strai^ltt, 
and  has  a  leader  and  a  greater  Iwre  both  nl>ove 
and  below ;  that  it  requiren  very  little  breath 
from  the  blower,  and  tiiat  it  has  what  he  calls 
a'fipple'  or  stopp<-r.  He  adds  t!;:it  'the  three 
uppermoHt  holes  yield  one  tone,  which  u  a  uute 
knrer  than  the  tone  of  the  first  three.*  This  last 
paragraph  begets  a  mispi>'ion  that  the  learn*  d 
writer  was  nut  practically  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  plajim  fliis  instnimeat.  IfUton' 
•peftka  of 

The  Dorian  mood 
or  flutcB  and  soft  recorder*. 

But  the  most  definite  information  wo  posspRR 
as  to  the  instrument  is  derived  from  two  Bimihu- 
works  published  respectively  in  1683  and  1686. 
The  former  is  named  '  The  Genteel  Cunii>nnion, 
being  exact  directions  for  the  Recorder,  with  a 
collection  uf  the  heat  and  newest  tunes  and 
grounds  extant.  Care  fully  composed  and  gathered 
by  Humphrey  Salter,  London.  I*rinted  for 
Richard  Hunt  and  Humphrey  Salter  at  the 
lAte  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  1683.'  The  latter 
is  entitled  '  The  delightful  Companion,  or  choice 
New  Lessons  for  the  Recorder  or  Hute,  etc. 
London :  minted  for  John  Play  ford  at  his  shop 
near  the  Temple  Church,  and  for  John  Carr  at 
his  shop  at  the  Middle  Ttanple  Gate  1686.  Second 
edition  oorreoted.* 

The  first  of  these  works  has  a  frontispiece  show- 
ing a  lady  and  gentleman  sitting  at  a  tible,  with 
two  music  books;  the  gentleman,  with  his  legs 
gracefully  croMcd,  is  playing  a  recorder.  The 
lower  end  rents  on  his  knee,  and  the  flageolet- 
shaped  mouthpiece  at  the  top  end  is  between 
his  lipe.  The  book  describee  the  peealiarity  of 
the  intttrument.  from  which  Mr.Chappell  considers 
the  name  to  have  been  derived — namely,  a  hole 
tUtaated  in  the  upper  part,  between  the  mouth* 
piece  and  the  top  hul<j  for  tlie  fingers,  and  ap- 
pesently  covered  with  thin  bladder,  or  what  is 
BOW  tnmed  'goldbeator's  skin,*  wi^  a  view  of 
atTectiug  the  quality  of  tone.  Two  scales  or 
gamuts  are  given  in  the  usual  G  clef,  the  former 
containing  13,  the  other  16  notes.  The  lowest 
note  in  both  cases  is  F,  nnd  the  hi^'he.xt  is  D  in 
the  first  case,  and  G  iu  the  second.   There  is  no 
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evidence  of  any  keys  ibr  producing  semitones, 
which  are  shown  by  tlie  scales  to  have  been 


obtained  by  crosa^ngcring.  The  keys  in  which 
the  tunes  are  set  comprise  C,  with  G.  I)  and  A 
on  the  sharp  side,  F  and  Bb  on  the  flat  side. 

The  edition  of  'The  delightftil  Companion* 
printed  three  years  later  gives  very  explicitly  the 
nnmber  of  holes,  but  omits  mention  of  the  closed 
intermediate  orifice.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
' Recorder '  and  'flute*  are  used  synonymously 
on  this  title-page.  'Observe',  says  the  writer, 
'  there  is  eight  holes  upon  the  pipe,  viz.  seven 
before,  and  one  underneath  which  we  call  the 
uppermost,  and  is  to  be  stopped  with  your 
thumb,  the  next  with  your  forefinger,*  etc.  Cross- 
fingerings  are  here  also  given  to  produce  the 
first  two  or  tfiere  intermediate  semitones  on 
either  side  of  the  natural  key. 

Mr.  Chaopeli  quotes  the  late  Mr.  Ward  as  his 
authority  for  having  seen  'old  English  flutes' 
with  a  hole  bored  tlirough  the  side  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  imtrument,  and  covered  with  a  toin 
piece  of  skin.  An  EogUdh  Reoorder  of  the  1 7th 
century  was  shown  in  the  Ivan  Exhibition  of 
Musical  Instruments  at  iiouth  Kensington.  It 
was  36  indies  in  lei^fth — agreeing  well  with 
the  fronti.M|iii  oe  of  the  (leulct  l  Companion — and 
therefore  not  at  all  like  the  little  pipe  usually 
brought  on  the  stage  in  Hamlet.  Near  the  top, 
about  .in  inch  from  the  moutli  hob-,  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a  hole  oovered  with  thin  bladder  ae 
above  described.  [W.H,8.] 

RECTE  ET  RETRO,  PER  (Imitaito  eon* 

crizdnf,  Im{t(ttio  per  M(i(y>ii  v  f  rof/radum,  Imi- 
tatio  rtcurrenM ;  ItaL  Jmitazione  ai  Jiovacto,  o 
ttlla  Ritem ;  Eng.  Retrograde  Imitation). 
A  peculiar  kind  of  Imitation,  ho  conHtructe<l 
that  the  melody  may  bo  sung  backwards  as  well 
as  forwards ;  as  shewn  in  the  following  Two* 
Part  Canon,  which  must  be  sung,  by  the  First 
Voice,  from  left  to  right,  and  by  the  Second, 
from  right  to  left,  both  beginning  together,  but 
at  opposite  ends  of  the 


1 


The  earliest  known  instances  of  Retrograde . 
Imitation  are  to  be  found  among  the  works  of 

the  Flemish  Composers  of  the  15th  centmj,  who 
delighted  in  exstoising  their  ingenuity,  not  only 
upon  the  device  itself,  but  also  upon  the  Inscrip- 
tions prefixed  to  the  Can^ais  in  which  it  wac 
employed.  The  Netherlanders  were  not,  howew, 
the  cnly  Musidans  who  indulged  snooessfully  in 
this  learned  species  of  recreation.  Pmlcibly  the 
most  astonishing  ezaniple  of  it  on  record  is  the 
Motet,*  'Diliges  Doaniinm,'  written  by  William 
Byrd  for  four  voice — Treble,  Alto,  T.  nor,  and 
Bass — and  transmuted  into  an  8-part  composition, 
by  adding  a  Second  treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Baas, 
formed  by  singing  the  four  First  Parts  backwards. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  study  this  complication 
ftttsntivdLy,  withoot  fesiing  one**  bnin  ton 

•  IsprlaMd  If  Ba«MM.  'BIsMiy.* 
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giddy;  yet,  strange  tu  nay,  the  •Stofc  praduoad 

is  leas  curious  than  iaeautiful. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  idea  of  singing 
muiicfroin  right  to  left  was  first  suggested  by  those 
strange  Oracular  Verses'  which  may  be  reatl  either 
backwards  ur  forwards,  without  iujury  to  words 
or  metre;  aueli  m  Uw  weU«known  Wntemefew^ 

Roma  tibi  stibito  ni<<tibus  ibtt  aHMW. 

or  the  cry  of  the  Evil  Spirits — 

lu  girum  imtu  noeta  eeoe  ttt  eonsamlmnr  igiil. 
The  Cenonfl  were  frequently  constructed  in  exact 
acconlnnre  witli  the  int-thod  observed  in  tficse 
curious  lines ;  and  innumerable  quaint  conceits 
weie  invenied,  for  the  purpoee  of  giving  the 
Sini^ers  some  intimation  of  the  manner  in  wliich 
they  were  to  be  read.  '  Cauit  more  Hebraoruui ' 
was  a  very  oonnnon  HoMo.  'Miterieordia  el  Ver- 
itas obviaverunt  sibi  '  indicat»Ml  that  the  SinLTcrs 
were  to  begin  at  opposite  ends,  and  meet  in  the 
middle.  In  the  Second  *  Agnos  Del  *  of  his '  Miasa 
Gnecorum,'  Hobrecht  wrote,  'Aries  vertatiir  in 
Pisces ' — Aries  being  the  first  Sign  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  Pisces  the  last.  In  uiotber  part  of  Hm  laiiie 
HsMhehasgivena  Gurmare  mysteriousdireotioa ' 

Ta  tsnor  canarlsa  «k  per  a&tifkaslD  saats, 
Own  ftuds  In  osfills  aatUhwUsade  sspeta. 
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This  introduces  us  to  a  new  compHcation  ;  the 
secret  of  the  Motto  being,  that  the  Tenor  is  not 
only  to  sing  baefcwards,  but  to  invert  the  inter> 
vals  ('per  antifraain  canta'),  until  he  reaches 
the  'Horns' — that  is  to  say.  the  two  cusps  of 
the  semicircular  Time-Signnture — after  which  he 
is  to  sing  from  left  to  right,  though  still  continu- 
ing to  invert  the  Intenals.    Tliiw  new  Device,  in 
which  the  Intervals  themselves  are  reversed,  as 
well  as  the  sequence  of  the  notes,  is  called  '  Retro- 
grade Inverse  Imitation'  (Lat.  Imilatin  rnnrrt- 
zans  motu  coitirario\  Ital.  Imiiuz'ut^iy  ul  ntnlrario 
riverto).    It  mig^t  have  been  thought  that  this 
would  have  contentf^d  even  Flemisli  ingenuity. 
But,  it  did  not.   The  Part-Books  had  not  yet 
been  turned  npnde  downl    In  the  subjoined 
example,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  an 
humble  way,  the  manner  in  which  Uiis  moat 
desirable  ftat  may  also  be  aooomplished.  The 
two  Singers,  standing  face  to  face,  hold  the  book 
between  them ;  one  looking  at  it  from  the  ordin* 
ary  point  of  view,  the  other,  upsidedown,  and  both 
VSMUng  from  left  tu  riixht — that  is  to  ga}',  begiiio 
ning  at  opposite  ends.  The  result,  if  not  strikingly 
beautiful,  is,  at  least,  not  iuouusisteut  with  the 
laws  of  OMmterpoint. 


l*tt-ila-t«    i>umliiuiii.  vm  -  nai      geu  •  lea. 


om  -  M*       icti  •  les,  Uu  -  <l«-to   ixj  ■  mi  -  uuaL 


Tliis  -jpf  cies  of  Imitation  was  indicated  by  the 
Inscriptions,  ^Beepice  me,  ostende  mihi  faciem 
tuam,  '  Dno  ad  vend  adverse  in  nnum,*  and  others 
etjually  obscure.  Th--  last>nanied  Motto  graces 
Morton's  '  f)alve  Mater* — a  triumph  of  ingenuity 
which,  no  doubt,  was  regarded,  in  its  tim^  as  an 
Art-Treasure  of  inestimable  value.  The  style 
was,  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  exceedingly  popular; 
and,  even  as  late  as  1 690,  Angiolo  Berardi  thought 
it  worth  while  to  give  fuU  directions,  in  his 
'  Arcani  Musicali,'  for  the  manufacture  of  Canons 
of  this  description,  though  the  true  artistic  feel- 
ing.—to  say  nothing  of  the  plain  common-sense — 
of  the  School  of  Pale.strina  had  long  since  banished 
them,  not  only  from  the  higher  kinds  ot  Kccle- 
siastical  Hnrio,  but  from  the  Polyphonic  '  Chan- 
mn*  also.  This  reform,  however,  wa.s  nut  eflected 
without  protest.  There  were  learned  Composers, 
even  in  toe  'Golden  Age,*  who  still  dang  to  the 
traditions  of  an  earlier  e{»och  ;  and,  among  them. 
Francesco  Suriano,  the  Second  '  Agnus  Dei '  of 
whoee  Missa  'Super  vooee  musicales*  ooniains 
a  Canon,  with  the  Inscription,  '.lustitia  et  Pax 
nwulata;  sunt,'  in  which  the  Guida,  formed  on 
the  six  sounds  of  the  Hexachordon  durum,  is 
sunir.  by  the  First  Tenor,  in  the  usual  way,  and 
in  the  Alto  Clef,  while  the  Cnntus  Secundus  re- 
l>lies,  reading  from  the  same  copy,  in  the  Treble 
Ctef.  backwanis,  and  upsidedown.  But,  in  this 
instaaoe*  the  simple  notes  of  the  Guida  are  ao- 

I  V'T'in  r'<  iirr'iilM.  «il<i  to  have  tw'n  flr.t  Irivoiit'nl  by  tht! 
(.ri"»li  I'lM-t,  iliiriiiK  ttin  rclini  »(  I'lulcmy  rhil«il'-lphu«-  Thr 

riimii'<'»  »«•  hmre  qiii  ii''!  «ri-  himpn-r.  «(  much  lat'r  il»tp ;  Ihc 
«l«l«n  vt  tbeu  Mng  ccrMlul/  not  wullvr  Uuia  Um  7 Ui  oeutaij. 


companied  by  six  'Free  Parts,'  by  the  ekilfbl 
management  of  which  tlie  Composer  has  pro- 
duced an  effect  well  worthy  of  his  reputation.* 

Retnigratle  Imitation  has  survived,  even  to  our 
own  day ;  and,  in  more  than  one  very  popular 
form.  In  the  year  1791.  Haydn  wrote,  for  his 
Doctor^a  ]>agraa»  at  the  University  of  Oxfonl.  a 
'Canon  cancrizans,  a  tre'  ('Thy  Voice,  O  Har- 
mony') which  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  p.  7106; 
and  he  has  also  used  the  same  Device,  in  the 
Minuet  of  one  of  his  Symphonies.  Some  other 
modem  Compasers  have  tried  it,  with  less  hap[>v 
effect.  But,  perhaps  it  has  never  yet  appeared 
in  a  more  popular  f(»rm  than  that  of  the  well* 
known  Douijhr  Chaunt  by  Dr.  Crotch. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  two  SchiMds 
more  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other  than  those  of 
the  early  Netherlan-Iers.  and  the  English  Cathe- 
dral writers  of  the  19th  century  Vet,  here  we 
see  an  Artifioe,  invented  by  the  former,  and  used 

by  one  of  the  latter,  so  compl  tely  rnn  amort , 
that,  backed  by  the  Harmonies  peculiar  to  the 
modem  'free  style,*  it  has  attained  a  position 

quite  unassailable,  and  will  (trobably  last  as  long 
as  the  Aniilican  Chaimt  itself  shall  coiitinu-  in 

Thf  rutin- >!»»»  In  ff prints!,  froin  th-  nrVIrm!  •  itLK,  uf 
»he«n,  UiUi  lu  lu  ■alsmttal  fuim,  ftuU  Ut  lU  compl<:u-  ne»utuiki«>. 
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With  thil  f$Mt  befcra  as,  we  dull  do  well  j  (moMj  by  ArUri*)  for  p!«iiolbrte.  ^MoHuri, 


to 

TIOO. 


before  we  consign  even  tlie  xno«t 
of  our  foiefiOhen  to  obli- 
[W.9.R.] 


KEDEKEB,  Lodisb  Dobbtte  Auguste.  a 
Mtnlto  linger,  who  nude  her  first  appearance 

in  London  at  the  riiilhannonic  Omcert  of  June 
%  1876,  Slid  r&maiueU  a  swAt.  favourite  until 
Aa  retired  from  publio  life  on  hw  nutrriat^e, 
Oct.  K).  1*^79.  She  was  lutrn  at  Duingen,  Han- 
orer,  Jan.  19,  1893.  and  from  1S70  to  73 
(tadied  in  the  ConBerratorium  at  Leipzig,  chiefly 
unicr  Kouewka.  She  sang  first  in  public  at 
htaien  in  i^^yj.  In  1874  she  made  the  first 
ef  several  appearancee  at  the  Gewandhaus,  and 
«M  mach  in  request  for  concerts  and  oratoriuu 
bGennany  an. I  other  countrie?^  during  74  and  75. 
IsBnglanii  i>he  King  ut  all  ihe  princ-ip.d  concerts, 
ladstthe  satne  time  maintained  her  connexion 
vith  the  Continent,  where  alie  was  alwaj's  well 
nedved.  Her  voice  is  rich  ami  sympathetic ;  she 
nei  vtthont  elRaart  and  with  great  taate.  [G.] 

BEDFORD,  JoHir,  was  organist  and  almoner, 

uA  niajitcr  of  the  Choristers  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  (1491-1547).  Tosser,  the  nnthor 
of  the  'Hundred  good  points  of  HuHbandrie'  was 
oM  of  hia  pupils.  An  anthem,  '  Rejoice  in  the 
Lirde  alway,'  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Haw* 
kiius  Uistoory  and  in  the  Motett  Society't* 
fir-t  volume,  ik  remarkable  for  its  melody  and 
e\l>rtteiua.  Some  anthems  ami  organ  pieces  by 
h  m  are  in  the  MS.  volume  collected  by  Thomas 
Mulliiier.  mnster  of  St.  Paul's  School,  aflcrw  ard-i 
in  the  libraries  of  John  Statiurd  Smith  and 
Dr.  fiinhanlt,  and  now  in  the  British  Muaeum. 
A.  motet,  Rf)me  fancies  and  a  voluntan,'  l>y  him 
•Ts  in  BdLS.  at  Clirist  Church,  Oxford.  iiiti 
mie  it  inolnded  by  MorleT  in  the  list  of  those 
vhon  woriu  ha  oansalted  for  his  '  Introduc- 
bW  [W.H.H.] 

REDOUTE.  Public  assemblies  at  which  the 
faerts  appeared  with  or  without  masks  at 
plsssare.  The  word  is  French,  and  if«  explained 
bT Voltaire  and  Li;tr<'  .o-s  bein^'  derived  from  the 
Italian  ridoUo — perha|>H  with  some  analogy  to 
tta  mtd  *raioit.*  The  building  used  for  the 
popote  in  Vienii.a.  t  n  t  t<  I  in  1748,  and  rebuilt 
it  stone  in  17541  iorni»  part  of  the  Burg  or 
Imperial  Pkla<«,  the  aide  of  the  oblong  fiwing 
the  Ju«epha>Flatz.  There  was  a  fjioxxf.  .iml  a 
kldni  Eedotttanaaal.  In  the  latter  Beethoven 
|ib|td  a  oonoerto  hb  own  at  a  oimoert 
of  Haydn's,  Dec.  18,  l/Q?.  The  rooms  w<  re 
«id  (or  concerU  till  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Tht  masked  baUa  were  hdd  there  during  the 
Ovatfal.  from  Twelfth  Night  to  Shrove  Tuesday, 
sad  tcca.«ionallv 
■one  btiQ; 


Haydn,  'Beethoven,  Ilununel,  Woelfl.  Gyrowetz, 
and  others,  have  left  dances  written  for  this  pur- 
]M)se.  Under  the  Itd^  form  of  JUdotto,  the 
term  was  muoh  amidojfed  in  England  in  the  last 

century.  [C.F.P.] 

KEDOWA,  a  Bohemian  dance  which  was 

introdooed  into  IParls  m  1846  or  47.  and  qaiokly 

attained  for  a  short  time  j,'rt:it  popularity,  both 

there  and   in  Loudon,  althougji  now  seldom 

danced.    In  Bohemia  there  are  two  variationa 

of  the  dance,  the  Rejdovuk,  in  ,,4  '■^r  3-8  time, 

which  i.-'  ni'Tt'  like  a  waltz,  and  the  Kejdovacka, 

in  2  4  time,  wnich  is  something  like  a  polka. 

The  following  words  are  tiaoally  aong  to  the 

dauoe  in  Bohemian  viUagea  : 

Knmi  nicht  fr<-i'ii.  weil  KUem 
Jtii'lit  ilir  .lawiiri  i-mI"  II  : 
Wi'il  icli  koiiuii.  n  l.l^llnte, 
AS'o  k>-iii  I'.in!  fii'  haU'ii  — 
W'n  ki-ii»  Unit  si<'  IuiIh  ti, 
K<Mii»;  KnclH-n  backen, 
\Vu  kciii  H<-u  sip  nitihen 
Und  keiu  BreuuhoU  tiacken. 

The  ordinary  Retlowa  is  written  in  3-4  time 
(Maelzels  Metronome  J  =  160)  The  dance 
is  something  like  a  Ma/.urka,  with  the  rhythm 
lew  strongly  marked.  The  foUowin-j  evaniple  is 
part  of  a  Uejdovuk  which  is  given  in  Kchler's 
'  Volkitiftnae  aller  Natlonen 


Wfre  r»-s«  rv 

'fieduuicuuiuze' — Minuets.  AUemandeM.  Gontre- 
^iBiii^  SdioUischee,  Anglaisea,  and  Liindler — 
vvecoapoMd  Cor  lull  ovdacatns  and  publiahed  , 


[W.B.S.] 

REED  (Fr.  Auche  ;  Ital  Anrit  :  Oerm.  Bliitt, 
llohr).  The  speaking  part  ol  numy  instruments, 
both  ancient  and  niwem  ;  the  n:imo  being  de« 
rived  from  the  material  of  which  it  has  been 
immemorially  constructed.  This  is  the  outer 
siliciotts  layer  of  a  tall  grass,  the  Arundo  Donax 
or  Sdlira,  growini;  in  the  S.mth  of  Knrop.j.  Tlie 
substance  in  its  rough  atate  is  commonly  called 
•  cane,'  though  diflering  from  real  cane  in  many 
reapeeta.  The  chief  supply  is  uowobtjiitu  d  from 
Frejus  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Many  other 
materials,  huch  as  lance-wood,  ivory,  sQvor,  and 
« eb<mite,'  or  hardened  India  ruliber,  have  been  ex« 
perimentally  Kubstituted  for  the  material  first 

withont  snocesa.  Organ 
of  hard  wood,  more 
Iver.  and  steel.  The 

  plied  by  organ-bttildeia 

to  tfie  metal  tabe  or  channel  a^pRinat  which  the 

I  tVt;  K5ch<?r»  i  »l»I<«ue.  Xo.  flW,  tie. 
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REED. 


vibrating  toBgntt  bMAi,  Mtiiflr  Ibiui  to  dievibm- 

.tor  itself. 

Reeds  are  divided  into  the  Free  and  the 
Beating;  the  latter  uj^aiti  into  the  Single  and  the 
Double  forms.  The  Free  reed  is  used  in  the 
hannnniiini  and  concertina,  itn  union  with  Beat- 
ing reeds  in  the  organ  not  having  proved  success- 
ful. [See  Fkkk-Rekd,  vol,  i.  p.  562.]  The  vibra- 
tor, as  its  name  implies,  passes  freely  through 
the  long  sloited  brass  plate  to  whioli  it  is  adapted ; 
the  fir-it  inipidse  of  the  wind  tending  to  yr.>i]i  it 
witbiu  the  slot  and  thus  dose  the  aperture.  In  1 
*peirouHion*  hannoniums  the  Tifaimtor  it  tet  | 
suddenly  in  motion  by  a  blow  from  a  hammer 
connected  with  the  keyboard.  [See  Habmohium, 
▼d.  i  p.  667  6.]  The  Beating  feed  it  that 
of  the  organ  and  clarinet.  In  this  the  edges 
of  the  vibrator  overlap  the  wind-passage  so  as 
to  beat  against  it.  In  the  organ  reed,  how- 
ever, the  bra.>»s  tongue  is  burnished  backwards 
BO  as  to  leave  a  thin  aperture  between  it 
and  tlie  point  of  the  channel  agaiuiit  which  it 
strikes  ;  this  the  pressure  of  wind  at  first  tenils 
to  close,  thus  i^ettinir  it  in  vibration.  In  the 
clarinet,  the  reed  is  tlat  uiul  npatula-like  (hence  1 
the  German  name  JJldtt  oppoj^ed  to  Hohr  in  | 
the  oboe  and  basjioon),  tlie  mouth  piece  being  ' 
curved  backwards  at  the  point  to  allow  of  vibra-  > 
tion.  [See  Clabinbt.]  The  DouUe  reed  has 
already  been  dt  hcribed  under  oboe  and  bassoon 
[See  Obos  ;  BAbbuu.s.J  It  is  possible  to  replace 
ft  in  both  thvee  inetramento  by  a  tingle  reed  of 
clarinet  shape,  beating  against  a  hniall  wooden 
mouthpiece.  The  old  Dulcino  or  Alto-fagotto 
WM  to  played  in  the  band  of  the  Colmranm 
Guards  by  a  great  artist  still  living,  Mr.  Henry 
Lazarus,  when  a  boy<  The  doiible  reed,  however, 
much  improves  the  quality  of  tone,  and  gives 
greater  flexibility  of  exeeutiion  to  both  the  instru- 
ments named  above.  [W.H.S.] 

REEDSTOP.  When  the  pipes  controUed  by 
a  draw-eU^  produce  their  t<me  Vj  meant  of  a 
vibrating  reed,  tlie  stop  is  called  a  Reedstop ;  , 
when  the  pipes  contain  no  such  reeds,  but  their 
tone  it  prodnoed  merely  by  the  impinging  of  air 
againtt  a  sharp  edge,  the  stop  is  called  a  Flue- 
itop.  Any  single  pipe  of  the  former  kind  is 
called  a  Tleed-pipe,  any  sinirle  pipe  of  the  latter 
lcin<I,  a  I'lue-pipe.  Pi|>e3  >  uitaining  Free  reeds 
are  seldom  used  in  English  organs,  but  are 
occasionally  found  in  foreign  instruments  under 
the  name  of  Physharmonika,  etc.  [See  Kkki>.] 
The  reedstopa  consisting  of  *  striking-reeds '  are 
voiced  in  various  ways  to  iuutate  the  sounds  of  i 
the  Oboe,  Cor  Anglab,  Clarinet,  Ba><soon,  Horn, 
Coniopi  an,  Trumpet,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  of 
8ft.  pitch  ^that  is,  in  unison  with  the  diapason). 
The  Clarion  4-fk,  it  an  octave*raedatop.  llie 
Double  ^nrumpet  I(^fl.  is  a  reedi^top  one  octave 
lower  in  j4ttn  than  the  diapason;  it  is  also 
called  a  Contra-pomune,  or  tometimee  a  Trom- 
bone. Reedstops  of  the  trumpet  dans  are  often 
placed  on  a  very  high  pressure  of  wind  under 
vudi  names  at  Tnba  mirabtlit,  Tromba  major. 
ete<;  such  liigh-presHure  reedstops  are  genendly 
found  on  the  Soio-maaual ;  the  zeedstopt  of  the 


Great  oigan  being  of  moderate  loudness ;  thoM 
on  the  Choir  organ  altogether  of  a  softer  cha- 
racter. A  very  much  larger  proportion  of  reed- 
stops  is  usually  attigned  to  the  Swell  organ 
than  to  any  other  manual,  owing  to  the  brilliant 
crescendo  which  they  pro<iuce  as  the  shutters  of 
the  swell-box  open.  Reedstops  are  said  to  1m 
'harmonic'  when  the  tubes  of  the  jiipes  are 
twice  their  normal  lengtli  and  perforated  half- 
way with  a  small  hole.  Their  tone  It  remarkably 
jHire  and  brilliant.  The  best  modern  organ 
builders  have  made  great  improvements  in  the 
voicing  of  reedttopt^  whioh  are  now  prodooed 
in  almost  infinite  variety  both  M  to  quality  and 
strength  of  tone.  [J.S."] 

REED.  TuoMAs  German,  bom  at  Bristol 
Jiyie  27,  1817.  His  father  wat  m  musioian,  and 

the  son  first  appeared,  at  the  age  of  ten,  at  the 
Bath  Concerts  as  a  l^F,  player  with  Jolm  Loder 
and  Lindley,  and  alto  mag  at  the  Conoertt  and  at 
the  T?ath  Theatre.  Shortly  after,  he  a[)]>enred  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  Loudon,  where  his  father 
wat  conductor,  at  PR  player,  singer,  and  actor 
of  juvenile  parts.  In  1832  the  family  uinved  t<:» 
London,  and  the  father  became  leader  of  the 
band  at  the  Garriok  Theatre.  Hit  ton  was  hit 
deputy,  and  also  organist  to  the  Catholic  Chapel, 
Sloane  Street.  German  Reed  now  entered  eagerly 
into  the  musical  life  of  Lond<m,  wat  an  eariy 
member  of  the  Sodety  of  British  Musicians, 
Btmlied  hard  at  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  PF. 
playing,  composed  much,  gave  many  lessons,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  good  music  he  met  with.  Hia 
work  at  the  theatre  con^itited  in  great  measure 
of  scoring  and  adapting,  and  getting  up  new 
operas,  such  as  '  Fra  Diavolo'  in  1837.  In  1838 
he  became  Musical  Director  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  a  post  which  lie  retained  till  1851.  In 
iSjtS  he  alto  tucceeded  Mr.  Tom  Cooke  as  Chapel- 
master  at  the  Royal  Bavarian  Chapel,  where  the 
music  to  the  Mass  was  for  long  noted  both  for 
quality  and  execution.  Beethoven*t  Matt  In  G 
was  producerl  there  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
and  the  principal  Italian  singers  habitually  took 
part  in  the  Sunday  services.  At  the  Haymarket, 
for  the  Shakespearian  performances  of  Macrt^ady, 
the  Keans,  the  Cushmans,  etc.,  he  made  many  ex- 
cellent innovations,  by  introducing,  at  overtures 
and  entractes.  good  pieces,  original  or  scored  by 
himself,  instead  of  the  rubbish  usually  played  at 
that  date.  During  the  t4inj|K»rary  closing  of  the 
theatre  Reed  did  the  work  of  producing  Pacini*t 
opera  of  'Sappho'  at  Drury  Lane  (April  1.  1S43 
— Clara  Novello,  Sims  Reeves,  etc.).  In  if^44  he 
married  Mitt  Priscilla  Horton,  and  for  the  next 
few  years  pursued  the  same  V)U»y,  useful,  mi.«icel- 
laneous  life  as  before,  directing  the  prinluction  of 
English  opera  at  the  Surrey,  managing  Sadler's 
Wells  during  a  season  of  English  opera,  with  hia 
wife.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Harrison,  etc..  conduct- 
ing  the  muric  at  the  01ym])ic  under  Mr.  W]gaa*t 
management^  aad  making  pixdonged  pcovincial 
tours. 

In  1855  he  ttarted  a  new  datt  of  perftmnnnoe 

which,  under  the  name  of 'Mr.  anil  Afis.  (".irnian 
Beed't  Entertainment,'  hat  made  bit  name  widely 
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tad  fimnmbly  kaima  in  Bnglmid.  lit  object 

waa  to  provide  good  dramatic  atnusement  for  a 
large  chuis  of  society  who,  on  various  grounds, 
objected  to  the  theatres.  It  was  opened  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall.  April  2,  1R55,  aa  'Miss  V.  Hor- 
ton'd  IJluatrativu  Gatheriugtt,'  with  two  pieces 
called  'Holly  Lodge'  and  *The  Enraged  Musi- 
cs* (after  Hogarth),  written  by  W,  Brough,  and 
nrwanted  by  Mrs.  Keed,  with  the  aid  of  her 
Dmiband  only,  as  aooonipanyist  and  occa8ional 
actor.  In  Feb.  1856  they  removed  to  the  (Julh  ry 
of  Illustration,  Regent  Street,  and  there  prvnluced 
•A.  Month  from  Home,'  ami  'My  I'utinislied 
Opera'  (April  27,  57)  ;  'The  Home  Circuit'  niul 
'Seauide .Studies' (J une 20, 59)— all  by  W. Brough; 
*  After  the  Ball.'  by  Edmund  Yates;  'Our  Card 
B:u*l<Lt.'  by  Shirley  I'.nx-ka;  'An  Illustration  on 
Diucord'  ('The  Rival  tompoeers')  by  IJrough 
(Ap.  3,  61)  ;  and  'The  Fanuly  Leguid,'  by  Tom 
Taylor  (Mar.  31,  62).  They  then  engaged  Mr. 
John  Parry,  ami  produced  the  following  seriea 
of  pieces  specially  written  for  this  company  of 
three,  and  includiui^  some  of  Mr.  T.-irrv's  most 

g>pular  and  admirable  songs,  in  the  cliaiuclers  of 
atorfamilias  at  the  FMitomime^  Mn.  Boselflaf, 
•tc.,  etc. 

•TUb  Clumning  Cott««e.'  Ap.  «.|  'A  Dre«m  In  Venle*.'  T.  W. 
IMS.  Bobertaon,  Mw.iaSI. 

'Th*  ryrunld.'  Bhlrle;  Broolu.    '  Onr  Qutet  Chattia.*  B.BMW. 

•tiM  Htfd  aad  hU  BlittMUf.'  Ii.qulra  wlUtin.'  f.  0.  Bar- 
W.  Broui^  ApkiaM.  nand.  JulySSLIB. 

■  The  V^eOlutuMf.'  Ho.  Mat.    •  t*»t  <<r  UMKtaStas.'  B.BSMS. 

15.  •V'i.  DM.SB,n> 

•Tliff  Y»flitlnj  CruUe."   K.  C. 
Bwrnutd.  AP.2.M. 

At  tbis  period  {ho  company  wai  ftirther  In- 
creased l)V  the  addition  of  Miss  Fanny  JloIIand 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  and  nooa  after  by  Mr. 
Comey  Grain  and  Mr.  Alfired  Reed.  The  follow- 
ing waH  the  rei-ertoire  diirinjj  tliig  last  j)erio  1 : — 
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'JatirLett.* 

Ikrreiv. 

'  Too  Many  Cnok*.'  OflittnbMh. 
■TiMSlMpiiicBeaulf.'  Billa. 
'Tlw  SoMlw'A 
(ortH 


•  l.l»ch»-n  u«l  FritKbcn."  Offfn- 
aach.    K-l<.  i<  rr9. 

•So  fiiril'.'  W.  S.  Olllwrt.  and 
*  Coi  «od  Box.'  Burnutd  ud  Rul> 
ttvan.  Mv.a.M.  (A.0«eU1lUt 
•ppcMMce.) 

•  Akm  A(d.'  W.  S.  GUbert  and 
F.  nny.    S..T.22  to. 

■  Il'k-.:«r  niy  >'-lebbour.'  F.  0. 
Buniii..|.   M»r.  ■£<  79. 

■  Our  I'Urnl  Il.iiafti'  W.aClt- 
licrt.   Juiiv  10,70. 

'TlM  BoU  aaanK.*  V*  Clay. 
July  19.10. 
•A 


vr.    \ur.  1171 

'  Kltigt'licUtuiiLi.'  I'lAiicbe.  Dec. 
«,71. 

'Chmrttf  br«lM  at  Boma.'  B. 

n«i»f  and  r"4>nii"r.  Vrb.  7. 72. 

'My  Aunt  >  Secret.'  BaniamI 
Mnllor.    M»r.  .T72. 

•  H«pp)  An  sill*.'  W.  8.  Gilbert 
atid  K.  <  1»T.    (M.  *«.  n. 

'  Very  t  atrhliig.'  BwaSBAsaS 
■ollov.  No*.  Id.  72. 

'MIMnS'iWatL*  BbimbSmmI 


When  the  lea-so  of  the  Gallery  of  Illustration 
expired,  the  entertaiomeut  watf  transferred  to 
St.  George*!  Hall,  and  there  the  following  enter- 
tainmentH  were  produced  : — 

•He'i  Comlnif.'  F.  0.  Bnmand  .b^rt    a   R-ckr'tl    hikI  f;.-rmiin 


•od  (ierman  Itred. 
"  Too  M»ny  hj  One.'  F.  C.  Bui^ 
(Knd  ar>d  >'.  <'<'nan. 

'  Anclant 


•Matrhcil  «nd  M»l.  h  '    F.  0. 
Burnand  and  (ifittim  K'-  d. 
'  A  f  Uff  uf  Pmc'ke.'   C.  J.  &ow9 


Mid 

'Our  Doll*' HMtM.*  0.  J. none 

and  Colrford  Dick. 

•  A  Night'i  Surprise.'  Wert  Cro- 
mer *nd  Uprnvim  K^ed. 

'Foater  IiK  ihi-M.'  V.  O.  Blr> 


•The  Three  TenanU'i 

BritoM.*  Oiltart 
OOTmao  Btad. 

•A  Tale  of  OM  China.'  F.  0. 
•■rnand  and  Mollor* 

•Ky<!*  and  no  By«i.*  W.  8.  Gil- 
bert and  (^-rtnao  Beed. 

'  A  Kparilth  Bond':  'An  Iti<ll:tn  |n«nd  and  Kind  Mail, 
t'atile'; 'TtMiWIdied Duke.*  (ill-'  '  Happy  BnnpUuw.'  A.  Law. 

During  the  Galley  of  IlluBtratioti  period  a  diver- 
sion woH  made  by  the  introduction  of  '  Opere  di 
CSammii'forloiir'chaimetan.  These  oompriMd: — 


•  Wl.ioll 
Gabriel. 

•A  Fair  XnteMa'i'A 
BMMlt*!  'Chine  Ohae  BL*  — 
thmthrOBtahMfe. 

While  the  entwiainment  still  remained  at  the 
Gallery  of  lUuBtration,  Rued  became  letwee  of  bt. 
George's  Hall  for  the  production  of  Comic  Opera. 
He  engaged  an  orchetitra  of  40  and  a  strong 
chorus,  and  '  The  Contrabandista'  (Burnand  and 
Sullivan),  'L'AmbaBHadrice*  (Auber),  'Chbig 
Chow  Hi '  and  the  '  Beggar's  Opera'  were  pro- 
duced, but  without  the  necessaiy  success.  Mr. 
Reed  then  gave  his  sole  attention  to  the  Gallery 
of  Illustration,  in  which  he  ha«  been  uniformly 
successful,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ho  has  carried 
out  his  entertanunents,  not  only  with  perfect 
re8i>ectability,  but  always  witli  gr<.  at  talent,  much 
tact  and  judgment,  and  constant  varie^. 

His  brothers.  Robebt  Honcri  and  WILUAM, 
are  violoncello  players;  Robert  had  been  Principal 
CflUo  in  the  CrygUi  Palace  Band  for  many  years. 

Mm.  GntirAir  Rbbd,  lUe  Pbisoilla  Hortok, 

was  bom  at  Birmingham,  Jan.  I,  i^iS.  From  a 
very  early  age  she  showed  unmistakable  ^ualiti- 
cations  for  a  tbeatriad  career,  in  a  fine  strong 
voice,  great  inu.sical  ability,  and  extniordinary 
power  of  mimicry.  She  made  her  iirst  appearance 
at  the  age  of  ten.  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  under 
EUiston's  management.  a.H  the (-Mpsy  Girl  in  'Guy 
Mannering.*  Alter  this  she  was  constantly  en- 
gaged at  the  principal  metropolitan  theatres  in 
a  very  wiih-  luii^t^  of  |iartt*.  Iler  rare  combination 
of  great  ability  as  a  singer,  with  conspicuous  gifts 
as  an  actress,  and  most  attractive  appearMioe, 
led  to  a  very  satisfactory  step  in  her  career.  On 
Aug.  16,  1837,  she  signed  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  Macready  for  his  fiunous  performanoss  at 
Goveut  Garden  and  Drury  Lam-,  in  which  she 
acted  Ariel,  Ophelia,  the  Fool  *  in  '  Lear,'  the 
Attendant  Spirit  in  'Comos,*  PMlidel  in  *  King 
Arthur,*  and  Acis  in  'Acin  and  Galatea.'  After 
the  conclusion  of  this  memorable  engagement, 
Miss  Hofton  iMoame  the  leading  spirit  in 
lMarKhi''«  graceful  burlesfjues  at  the  Ilaymarket 
Theatre.  On  Jan.  20,  1844,  she  married  Mr. 
Gennan  Reed,  and  the  test  or  her  oareer  has  been  . 
related  under  hia  name.  [G.] 
REEL  (Anglo-Saxon  hreol,  connected  with  the 
Suio-Gothic  ruHa,  to  whirl).  An  ancient  dance, 
the  origin  of  which  is  enveloj>ed  in  much  ob* 
scurity.  The  fact  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
Norwegian  Hnllunrf,  as  well  as  its  popularity 
in  SeutUin<l,  and  its  occurrence  in  Denmaric,  the 
north  of  England,  and  Ireland,  has  led  most 
writers  to  attribute  to  it  a  Scandinavian  origin, 
idthongh  its  rapid  movements  and  lively  character 
are  opposed  to  the  oldest  Scandinavian  dance- 
rhvthms.  The  probability  is  that  the  red  is  of 
Keltic  origin,  perhaps  indigenous  to  Britain,  and 
from  there  introduced  into  Scandinavia.  In  Scot- 
land the  reel  is  usually  danced  by  two  couples ; 
in  England — where  it  is  now  almost  only  found  in 
connection  with  the  Sword  Dance,  as  perfurmed 
in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire— tt  Is  daacsd 
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by  three  couples.  The  fi^^ure8  of  the  reel  differ 
slightly  aooording  to  the  locality;  their  chief 
feftttin  is  th«r  «rcuUr  character,  the  dancers 
standinj,'  face  to  face  and  describing  a  scries  of 
tijfures  of  eight.  The  music  conaists  of  8-bar 
phraoef),  generally  in  common  time,  but  occa- 
Hioually  in  6-4.  The  Irish  reel  is  played  mnch 
faster  than  the  Scotch ;  in  Yorkshire  an  ordinary 
honipipe  tune  fa  used.  The  following  example, 
•  Lady  NMson's  Reel,'  in  frt»in  a  MS.  collection 
ol  daucLs  iu  the  possession  of  the  present  writer. 


An  example  of  the  DaniMh  reel  wiU  be  found  in 
Engel's  •  National  Music'  (London,  }Sr,6), 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  iScotch  reels  is 
the  ReeL  of  Tullooh  (Tholichaa) 


Others,  equally  good,  are  'Colonel  M'Bean's 
R«el,  'Ye'rs  w^Mnne,  Charlie  Stuart'  'The 
CSunenwiMa  Rant,'  '.r.>hnnie's  friendi  «m  ne'er 
pleaaed,'  and  '  flora  MacdoualJ.* 
For  the  alow  Reel  see  Strathspit.  [W.B.8.] 
REEVE.  William,  born  1 757  ;  after  quitting 
school,  wasphtoed  with  a  law  stationer  in  Chan 
oery  Lane,  where  his  fellow  writer  was  Joseph 
Munden.  afterwards  the  celebrated  oomediui. 
Determined  however  upon  makini,'  nmsic  his 
profession,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Ilichardson, 
organist  of  St.  James,  Westminster.    In  1781 
he  was  appointed  oiganist  of  Totnes.  Dev-.nsliire 
where  he  remdned  till  a»x)ut  1 783.  when  he  wa^ 
jmga^ed  as  composer  at  Astley's.    He  was  next  | 
fcr  some  time  an  actor  at  the  re^^'idar  theatres.  ' 
JJ»  179'.  being  then  a  chorus  singer  at  Covent  I 
Garden,  he  WMeppUed  to  to  oomplete  the ocu- 


position  of  the  music  for  the  baUet-pAntomime 

of 'Oscar  and  Malvina,' left  unfinished  by  SI, i.-M, 
who.  upon  Bouje  ditferences  with  the  manager, 
had  resigned  hit  nppointnent:  Beere  thereupon 
prmluced  an  overture  and  some  vocal  niuKic, 
which  were  much  admired,  and  led  to  his  being 
i^ipointed  composer  to  the  theatre.   In  179a 
he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Martin,  Lud- 
gate.    In  1802  he  became  part  propirietor  of 
Sadler's  Welb  Theatre.   Hb  principdT  dramatie 
compositions  were  'Oscar  and   >Trdvina,'  and 
'Tippoo  Saib,'  1791;  'Orpheus  and  Eurydice,' 
partly  adapted  from  Gluck,   1792;  *The  Ap- 
parition.'  'British   Fortitude.'   'Hercules  and 
Ompliale.'   and   '  Tlie  Pursf,'  1794;  'Merry 
Sh(  i  \v,H„l.'  1705;  '  Harlf i|uiii  and  Oberon,*  1796; 
'iiantry  Bay,'  'The  Round  Tower.'  and  'Harle- 
quin and  guixote,'  1 797  ;  '  .loan  of  An-.'  '  Ramah 
Briiog'  (with  Ma7Jtinichi\  ]-;<jS  ■  '  The  Turnpike 
Gate '  (with  Mazzinghi).  au<l  '  The  Kmliarkation,* 
1799;  'Paul  and  Viruinia  '  (with  Mnzzinghi), 
iKoo  ;  '  Harlequin's  Aluiauack,'  'The  Blind  Girl' 
(with  Mazzinyhi).  iSoi  ;  "Hie  Cal>itiet'  (with 
Braham,  Davy,  and  Mtn-r.  In  ad),  and  'Family 
(^larrels'  (with  Braham  and  Moorehead>,  1802; 
'The  Caravan,'  1803;  'The  Da/^h,'  'Thirty 
Thousand '(with  Daw  and  Braham),  1804;  'Out 
of  Place'  (with  Braham).  1.H05  ;  'The  White 
Plume,' and  'Au  Bratach,'  1806:  'Kais'  (with 
Braham),  t^oH  ;  •  Tricks  ujion  Travellers  '  (part), 
iS  10  ;  and  'The  Outside  Passenger  '  (with  Whita- 
ker  and  D.  Corn),  j8ii.    He  wrote  music  for 
•ome  pantomimes  at  Sadler's  Wells;  amongst 
them  •  Bani,'  up,'  by  C.  Dibdhi.  jun.,  containing 
the  favourite  Clown's  song.  'Tipitvwichet.'  for 
Grimaldi.   He  was  also  author  of '  th.-  Juvenile 
Pr.  ct  |)tor,  or  Entertaining  Inatmetor,'  etc.  He 
died  June  32.  1815.  [W.H.H.] 
liEEVKS,  John  Sims,  son  of  a  musician,  was 
born  at  Shixiter  s  Hill,  Kent.  Oct.  ai.  i8aa.  He 
receive<l  his  early  musical  instruction  from  his 
fatlier.  and  at  14  obtained  tlie  jHwt  of  organist 
at  North  Cray  Cliurch,  Kent.    Upon  gaining 
his  mature  voice  he  determined  on  becomin-  a 
singer,  and  in  1839  made  his  first  appearance 
in  that  capacity  at  tlie  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Theatre,  as  Count  Rudolpho  in  '  La  S.mnambula,' 
and  subsequently  performed  Dandiid  in  '  La 
Cenerentola,'  and  other  baritone  parts.  The 
true  quality  of  his  voice,  however,  bavinfj  a»sorte«l 
itself,  he  placed  himself  under  Hobls  and  T. 
Cooke,  and  intheseanons  of  lS4i-43eiH]  l84a«.43 
I  was  a  member  of  Macready's  company  at  Drury 
'  Lane,  as  one  of  the  second  tenors,  })erforming  such 
parts  as  the  First  Warrior  in  Purcell's  'King 
Arthur,*  Ottocar  in  'Der  Freischutz,'  and  tlie 
like.    He  then  went  to  the  continent  u»  pR»8©- 
cute  his  studies,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwarde 
anpeared  at  hlihui  as  Edgardo  in  1)  .nizetti's 
'Locia  di  Lanunennoor*  with  ujarked  success. 
Returning,'  to  England  he  was  engaged  by  Jnllien 
for  Drury  lAne,  where  he  made  his  first  appear- 
Mico  on  Monday,  Dec.  6,  1847,  as  Ed^ar  in  '  The 
Bride  of  Lanunermoor,'  and  at  once  tiMik  po-ition 
as  an  actor  and  singer  of  the  first  rank.    '  Hia 
wee  had  beooow  %  pure  high  tenor  of  delicious 
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quality,  the  tones  vibrating  and  equal  thronghont. 
very  tkilfuUy  managed,  and  displaying  remark- 
ably good  taste.  Hia  deportment  as  an  actor  was 
natural  ivikI  e:\sv,  his  action  manly  anil  to  the 
pazpoee,  ami  exhibiting  both  passion  and  power, 
witoont  the  least  exaggeration.'  A  fortnight  later 
he  performecl  his  first  original  part,  Lyonnel  in 
Balfe's  'Maid  of  Honour.'    In  184H  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Her  Majesty's  Tlieutre,  and  came  out 
as  Carlo  in  Doniz-i-tti's  'Linda  di  ('hrimmiiiix.' 
In  the  autumn  he  was  engaged  at  the  Norwioli 
Moaical  Fentival,  where  he  showed  his  ability 
an   oratorio  «intrtr   by   an  extraordinarily 
tine  delivery  of  'The  tneiny  jsaid'  in  'Israel  in 
B^yfltk*    On  Nov.  34  following  he  made  his  first 
appMnnee  at  the  Sacr^^d  llannonic  Society  in 
Baildel*t  'Messiah/    The  rapid  strides  which  he 
was  then  inftli**y  towards  perfection  in  oratorio 
were  shown — to  take  a  few  instaiicts  only — 
by  his  performance  in  'Judas  Maccabeus'  and 
*idanu<on,'  'Elijah,'  'St.  Paul,'  and  *Lohg«e>ng,' 
and  'Eli'  and  'Naatnan*  (both  composed  ex- 
pressly for  him).     But  his  gfLatt-st  triumph 
was  achieved  at  the  Handel  Festival  at  the 
Crystal   I'alnce  in   1857,   when,  after  singing 
in  '  Mesbiali '  and  '  Judiis  Maccabeus  '  with  in- 
creased reputation,  he  gave  'The  enemy  said' 
in  '  Israel   in   Kgypt '  with  such  remarkable 
power,  fire,  and  volume  of  voice,  breatith  of  style, 
and  evetiuess  of  vcKalisation,  as  completely  elec- 
trifieti  his  hearers.    Ho  repeated  this  wonderful 
performance  at  several  succeeding  festivals.  On 
the  stage  he  has  been  uniformly  successful  in 
all  styles,  from  the  simplest  old  English  ballad 
opera  to  the  mc>8t  complex  modem  grand  pro- 
duction. A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  R^ves,  pub- 
lished in  the  I'imes  in  Nov.  1880,  speaks  of 
his  iutende<l  retirement  from  public  life  as  an 
artUfcin  1S82,  and  shows  in  its  whole  tenor  how 
deep  an  interest  is  felt  by  this  great  singer  in  the 
welfare,  in  his  own  country,  of  the  art  in  which 
be  himself  has  been  so  successful.    Mr.  Reeves 
married,  N07.  2,  1850,  Miss  Emiia  Lucombe, 
soprano  singer,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mrs. 
£laoe  Hunt,  and  appeared  at  the  Sacred  Har- 
mooie  Society's  concert  of  June  ip,  1839, 
mag  there  and  at  Other  concerts  untd  1845,  when 
aha  went  to  Italy.    She  returned  in  1848,  and 
appeared  in  opera  as  well  a»  at  concerts.  Mrs. 
R^ves  has  for  some  years  past  retired  firom  public 
life  and  occupied  herself  as  a  teacher  of  singing, 
for  which  she  has  a  deservedly  high  reputation. 
His  son  HebBBST,  after  a  careful  education  under 
his  listh*  r  an<l  at  Milan,  made  his  succeMfuI  debut 
at  one  of  Mr.  Gnnz's  concerts  (J une  1 3, 1880),  and 
has  already  met  with  great  favour  from  the  public. 
His  voice,  though  not  yet  so  strong  as  his  father's, 
is  of  beautiful  quality,  and  in  taste,  intelligence 
and  phrasing  he  is  all  that  might  be  expected 
from  his  parentage  and  education.  [W.H.H,] 
REF0i;:\IATlON    SYMTHOXY,  THE. 
Mendelssohn 's  own  name,  and  tli.tt  adopted  in 
EBglaad,  fbr  hia  Symphony  in  I)  nu nor,  written 
with  a  view  to  performance  at  the  Tercentenary 
FartiTal  of  the  Augsburg  Protestant  Confession, 
wtkHk  was  intendad  to  1w  eelabniad  thionglMnit 


Germany  on  .Tune  35.  i^?,o.  Tlie  first  mention 
of  it  appears  to  be  in  a  letter  of  his  own  from 
North  Wales,  Sept.  3,  1829.  On  May  15,  1830, 
he  writes  from  Weimar  that  it  is  finish'  d,  and 
when  copied  will  be  sent  to  Leipzig.  It  was  not 
however  then  perfbmad;  the  political  tronUes 
of  that  year  )  revent^ni  any  festive  dpnion^^tra- 
tions.  In  January  and  March,  1833,  it  was  in 
rehearsal  in  Paris,  but  it  did  not  come  to  actual 
performance  till  Nov.  1832,  when  it  was  played 
under  his  own  direction  at  Berlin.  It  was  not 
repeated  during  his  life,  but  was  revived  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  Nov.  30,  18(^7.  It 
was  published  in  score  and  parts  by  Novello 
&  CJo.,  and  by  Simrock  as  '  Symphony  No.  5  ' — 
Op.  107.  No.  36  of  the  postluiinous  works.  The 
first  Allegro  is  said  to  represent  the  conflict 
between  the  old  and  new  religions,  and  the 
Finale  h  founded  on  Luther's  Hymn,  *  £in' 
veste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott.'  [G.] 

REFRAIN  (Ft.  Re/rain;  Germ.  Refrnkehr). 

Tin's  word  is  used  in  musio  to  denote  wliat  in 
poetry  is  called  a  '  burden** «.  e.  a  short  sentence 
or  phrsse  which  reeon  in  every  verse  or  stansa. 
It  was  probahly  first  employed  in  music  in  order 
to  give  roundness  and  tmity  to  the  melody,  and 
was  then  transfiBrred.to  tha  po*fc(y  wfaidi  was 

written  cspe'cially  for  mitsla.  Sooh  collections  as 
the  '  kchoa  du  temps  pMstf*  give  an  abundance 
of  examples  in  Frenon  mmc,  where  songs  with 

refrains  are  most  frripicntly  to  be  found.  'Lil- 
liburlero'  may  be  cited  as  one  Knglish  instance 
oat  of  many.  [See  toI.  it  p.  i 38.]    [J.  A.F.M.] 

RFX3AL  (Pr.  Bigate\  It.  Bmjah  or  NinftiU). 

An  old  German  name  for  a  very  small  or^'an — 
also  called  '  Bibelorgan '  or  '  Bibelregal,'  because 
it  was  eonietiiiies  so  small  as  to  fold  up  into  the 
size  of  a  Church  Bihle.    It  had  a  single  rank  of 
reed-pipes  oidy,    Pnetorins  in  his  Syntagma, 
vol.  iii.  pi.  iv.  gives  a  view  of  one,  whidl  in  its 
extended  condition,  bellows  and  all,  appears  to  be 
alxjut  3  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  He  ascribes  (ii.  p.  73)  the 
invention  to  a  nameless  monk  ;  others  give  it  to 
I  Roll,  an  orL'an-budder  at  Nurem})erg  in  i.';75. 
I  The  specimen  preserved  in  the  Musee  of  the 
I  Conservatoire  at  Paris  is  said  to  date  fiPOm  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  and  has  a  compass  of 

4  octaves.  Tiie  instrument  has  been  lung  since 
extinct,  but  the  name  'regal'  is  atiU  appUed  in 

i  Gerniany  to  certain  reedst"p9. 

In  the  inventory  of  Henry  VIII's  musical 
instruments  we  find  13  pairs  of  single  regalls 
(the  'pair*  meant  only  one  instrument)  and 

5  pair  of  double  regalls  (that  is  with  two  pipes 
to  each  note).  Tlie  name  continued  in  use  at 
the  Knf,'lish  Court  down  Ui  1773,  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Bernard  Gates,  who  was  '  tuner  of 
tha  Begals  in  the  King's  household.'  [6.] 

REGAN,   AmiA,  toinaiio  rfofsr.  [Bee 

ScniMo.v.] 

REGIBO,  Abkl  Bknjamix  M.vniE,  bom  at 
Renaiz  in  Belgium.  April  6,  1S35.  received  his 
first  lessons  in  music  from  his  father,  who  was 
i  director  of  the  choir  of  the  C<dlege  of  St.  Hermes 
I  in  Uttt  town.  From  infimoj  B^bo  ibowad  a 
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great  IneliiMtfon  to  imirfe.  In  1848  lie  entered 

the  Conservatoire  at  Ghent,  where  ho  was  jtlaced 
for  piaoo  under  Max  He^nderioks ;  and  in  two 
years,  wUle  following  the  inttmotion  of  Joseph 
Menga],  he  obtained  ilie  prize  for  harmony.  Oe- 
vaert  save  him  lessons  in  ooanteqpoint.  In  1854 
his  fattier  remoTod  him  to  the  Oonaervatoire  at 
Brussels,  where  Lemmcns  taught  him  the  organ, 
and  F^tis  composition.  Among  his  numeroua 
compositions,  the  fruit  of  these  studies,  there  is 
a  trio  for  piano,  harmunium,  and  oeUo^  dedicated 
to  Fi'tis.  A  sf'ccnd  trio  for  the  name  combina- 
tion is  dedicated  to  Gevaert.  In  1856  Regibo 
contracted  for  two  yean  with  Messrs  Merckliu 
and  Schiitzo  to  display  their  organs  and  har- 
moniums, and  w^as  publicly  heard  on  the  latter 
in  Holland,  in  London  and  in  Paris*  Having 
found  in  a  garret  of  his  father's  house  a  ppint  t 
by  Albert  Deiin  of  Toumai,  dated  1756,  wliich 
had  been  the  murical  instrument  of  his  childhood, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  collo<-ting  nil  the  old 
Belgian  clavecins,  spinets  and  dulcimers  possible 
— an  idea  the  suooessful  carrying  out  of  whleh  is 
likely  to  make  his  name  widely  known.  Regibo 
has  proposed  to  himself  the  patriolio  taak  of  re* 
deeming  the  works  of  the  old  Be%ian  nnkeis  ftom 
their  unmerited  obscurity,  and  after,  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  research  he  has  now  the  largest 
collection  existing  of  the  clavecins  of  the  great 
Antwerp  makern,  including  the  greatest  of  all,  the 
fiunily  of  Ruckers.  [.See  Ri'CKEBS  ;  also  CoLLKO- 
TIONS  in  the  Appendix.^  To  justify  the  import* 
ance  of  his  ol)ject  he  IS  now  engaged  upon  a 
technical  treatise,  soon  to  be  published,  upon  the 
last  three  centuries  of  this  instrumental  art  uf  his 
oatiTo  eounti^,  which  has  no  earlv  rival  even  of 
approximate  importance  except  the  etill  earlier 
^orts  of  Northern  Italy  in  the  same  direction. 
In  1873  Regibo  was  summoned  to  his  naUre  town 
to  take  tlie  diref  tion  of  the  School  of  Music,  a 
poet  which  he  etill  holds  (1881).  [A.J.H.] 

REGISTER,  of  an  organ.  Literally,  a  set 
of  pipes  as  recorded  or  described  by  the  name 
written  on  the  draW'Stop ;  hence,  in  general,  an 
organ-stop.  The  word  •  register '  is  however  not 
quite  synonymous  with  '  stop,'  for  we  do  not  say 
'  pull  out,  or  put  in,  a  register,*  but,  *  a  stop)' 
although  we  can  say  indifferently  •  a  large 
number  of  r<giyter«'  or  'of  stops.'  The  word  is 
also  used  .as  a  verb ;  for  example,  the  expression 
*  skill  in  rep-tering '  or  '  registration '  means 
skill  in  selecting  various  combinations  of  stops 
for  use.  Th«  word  '  stop  *  is  however  never  used 
as  a  verb,  in  this  ansa.  [J.S.] 

REGISTER  is  now  employe!  t  -  denote  a 
portion  of  the  scale.  The  'soprano  register,' 
the  *  tenor  register,'  denote  iliat  part  of  the 
scale  which  forms  the  usual  compass  of  those 
voices;  the  'head  register*  means  the  notes 
which  are  sung  with  the  head  virfce ;  the  '  chest 
register/ those  which  are  sanfffrom  the  chest; 
the  '  upper  rf  iri'-f  er '  is  the  higher  portion  of  the 
oompaKB  of  an  inatruuient  or  voice,  and  so  on. 
How  it  came  to  have  this  meaning,  tha  writer 
has  not  been  aUa  to  discover.  [G.] 
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the  only  convenient  term  frtr  indicating  the  art  of 
selecting  and  combining  the  stops  or  *  registers  * 
in  the  organ  so  as  to  piroduoe  the  best  effbet  and 
contrast  of  tone,  and  is  to  the  org.m  what  '  or- 
chestration'  is  to  the  orchestra.  The  slope  of 
an  organ  may  be  broadly  daoed  under  the  imo 
diviKions  of  •  fltie-stops '  and  '  reed-stops.'  [Se« 
Organ.]  The  flue-stops  again  may  be  regarded 
as  classed  under  three  sulMli  visions — those  which 
represent  the  [>uro  organ  tone  (as  the  diapasons, 
principal,  fifteenth,  and  mixtures),  those  which 
aim  at  an  imitation  of  string  or  of  reed  tone  (aa 
the  violone,  viola,  gamba,  etc.),  and  those  which 
represent  flute  tone.  In  considering  the  whole 
of  the  stops  en  matee,  a  distinction  n)ay  again  be 
drawn  between  those  which  are  intended  to  com- 
bine in  the  general  tone  (' ndxing  stops '"^  and 
those,  mostly  direct  imitations  of  orcheatml  in* 
struments,  whidi  are  to  be  regarded  as  'ado 

stops*  to  be  Ti<('(l  for  ppecial  effects,  as  the 
clarinety  orchestral  oboe,  vox  humana^  etc.  Some 
stops,  such  aa  the  hannonio  flute,  are  oapaUe  of 
effective  uss,  with  osftein  limitations,  in  either 
capacity. 

The  use  of  the  pure  solo  stops  is  guided  by 
nearly  the  same  lesthetic  oontdderations  as  tha 
use  in  the  orchestra  of  the  instnmseuts  which 
they  imitate  [see  Obchestratiok],  by  suitability 
of  timbre  for  the  expression  and  Iming  of  the 
music.  These  sfops  f^rm,  however,  tho  smallest 
and  on  the  whole  the  ieuat  important  portion  of 
the  instrument. 

In  the  combination  of  the  q^eneral  m'XRS  of  stops 
there  are  some  rules  wliich  are  invariable — e.  g.  a 
'  mutation  stop,*  such  as  the  twelfth,  can  never  be 
used  without  the  stop  ^rivin;,'  the  unison  tone  next 
above  it  (the  fifteenth),  and  the  mixtures  can 
never  be  used  without  the  wholo  or  the  principal 
mass  of  the  stops  giving  the  sounds  below  them, 
except  that  on  the  swell  manual  the  mixture 
may  sometimes  be  used  with  the  8-feet  stope 
only,  to  produce  a  special  efT  t  On  the  great- 
organ  manual  it  is  generally  astiumcd  that  the 
stops  arc  added  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
always  placed,  the  unison  diapason  stops  and  the 
l6  feet  stops  lowest,  the  principal,  twelfth,  fif- 
teenth, and  mixtures  in  ascending  order  above 
them  ;  and  the  reeds  at  the  top.  to  be  added  last, 
to  give  the  ftill  power  of  the  instrument.  But 
this  general  rule  has  its  exceptions  for  special 
purposes.  If  it  be  desired  to  play  hfugato  passage 
with  somewhat  of  a  light  violin  efiect,  the  fif- 
teenth added  to  the  8-feet  steps,  omitting  the 
principal  and  twelfth,  has  an  excellent  eiraet,* 
more  e.s|U'cially  if  1);ilaiiced  by  a  li^rht  i6-feet 
stop  beneath  the  diapasons.  Ilie  8-teet  reedib 
again,  may  be  used  with  the  diapasons  only,  wi^ 
very  fine  efTect,  in  slow  passages  of  full  harmony. 
The  harmonic  fluto  of  4-feet  tone  is  usually 
found  on  the  great  manual,  but  should  be  used 
with  caution.  It  often  has  a  beautiful  effect  in 
addition  to  the  diapasnni^  floatiaf  ever  them  and 

I  FortMlTW^on  th«  tw••t^h  aiui  l\fu-'ut)\  nhould  nrrtr  he  eom- 
btn«d  OB  «IM  ilida,  M  U  vcGAiiMiaiij  Uviw  Um  Um       of  msoimmj 
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iMightening  up  their  tone,  but  HhouIJ  bo  shut  off 
when  thi'  4-ft  fct  principal  ia  added,  or  when  the 
'full  to  titteeuth'  is  uBed,  as  the  two  tonoti  do  not 
amalganiAte.  The  i6-feet  stops  on  the  manuals 
are  intended  to  ^ivo  wt  ii,'!it  and  gravity  of  tone, 
And  are  always  uiiiuinil-ic  with  tl>e  full  or  nearly 
the  full  organ.  In  combination  with  the  diapasons 
only  their  use  U  determined  by  circumstances; 
with  a  very  f  ill  iiarmony  they  cause  a  muddy 
•fibet:  witK  an  extended  harmony  in  pure  parts 
they  impart  a  desirable  fuUneHs  and  weight  of 
tone,  and  seem  to  fill  in  the  intersticefl  uf  the 
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be  an  echo  or  Itg^iniMiltioiioftlM other,  m  when 

a  selection  of  stops  on  the  swell  manual  is  used 
as  the  piano  to  tho/ortf  of  a  sitJiilar  selection  on 
the  great  mannri  ;  but  ni<trc-  often  the  object  is 
contrast  of  tone,  especially  when  the  two  hands 
use  two  luaiuials  simultaneously.  In  such  case 
the  stops  must  be  8ele<<tcd,  not  only  ao  to  stand 
out  from  each  other  in  tone,  but  so  that  ench 
class  of  passage  may  liavu  the  tone  best  fitted 
for  its  character.  In  this  example,  from  8liltffc*( 
Thame  and  Variationa  in  A,  for : 


No.  I  would  be  injured  by  the  addition  of  a 
i6  feet  stop  below  the  diapasons ;  No.  2  would 
be  imfmnred  by  it. 

The  swell  organ  stops  are  vory  like  the  great 
organ  in  miniature,  except  that  the  recJ -stops 
predominate  more  in  tone,  and  am  more  often 
used  cither  al<»ne  or  with  diapasons  only,  the 
Stronger  and  more  pronounced  tone  of  the  reeds 
b^ng  leqoiiite  to  mag  out  the  Adl  effect  of 
tiie  rrescfudo  on  opening  the  swell  box.  The 
oboe  alone,  in  passages  of  slow  harmony,  haa  a 
beautiful  effect^  rich  yt/t  distant.  Tiie  choir 
organ  is  always  partially  composed  of  solo  stops, 
and  the  bulk  of  its  8top«  are  usually  designed 
§ot  apeeial  effects  when  used  separately,  though 
with  a  certain  capability  of  mixing  in  various 
combinations.  It  may  be  observed  that  qualities 
of  tone  which  mix  beautifully  in  unison  will  often 
not  mix  in  different  octaves.  The  union  of  one 
of  the  soft  ree<iy-toned  stops,  of  the^gamba  class, 
with  an  8-feet  clarabella  flute,  has  a  beautiful 
creamy  effect  in  harmonised  passages,  but  the 
addition  of  a  4-feet  flute  instead  is  un-satisfoctory ; 
and  the  combination  with  the  clarabella,  though 
BO  effective  for  harmony,  would  be  characterless 
as  a  solo  combination  for  a  melody.  The  eflhct 
of  a  light  4  feet  flute  over  a  light  8-fc.  t  stdp  of 
not  too  marked  character  is  often  admirable  for 
the  accompanying  harmcmies  to  a  mdody  played 
on  another  manual  ;  Mendelssohn  refers  to  this 
in  the  letter  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  delight  in 
playing  the  accompaniment  in  Badi*s  arrange- 
ment of  the  chorale  'Schmiicke  dich'  in  this  way; 
the  flute,  he  observes,  'coatinuallyfloatiAg  above 
the  chorale.'  This  class  of  effect  is  peeuliar  to 
the  organ;  it  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  dou- 
bling a  part  with  the  flute  an  octave  higher  in  the 
orchestra ;  in  the  organ  the  whole  harmony  is 
doubli  il,  l)ut  in  so  light  and  blending  a  manner 
that  the  hearer  is  not  ct^nscious  of  it  as  a  dou- 
bling  of  the  parts,  but  only  as  a  bright  and  liquid 
effect. 

In  contrasting  the  stops  on  the  different 
mannalsj  one  manual  maj  be  arranged  eo  as  to 


if  the  registering  were  reversed,  the  chords  played 
on  the  flute-stop  and  the  briiiiaut  accompaniment 
on  the  swell  reeds,  it  would  not  only  be  ineffeo- 
tive  but  jesthetically  repugnant  to  the  taste,  fmm 
tlie  sense  of  the  misuse  of  tone  :  this  of  course 
would  be  an  extnme  example  of  misuse,  merely 
instanced  here  as  typic.1l.  Hie  une  of  flute  tone 
over  reed  tone  on  another  keyboard  is  often 
beautiful  in  slow  passageaalao;  e.  9.  from  *Bheia- 
berger's  Sonata  in  Fj 

Adiifjio  nnntritppo 


wbera  the  flnto  leems  to  glide  like  oil  over  the 
paratively  rou^h  tones  of  the  reed.  Differing 


com 


tones  may  sometimes  be  combined  with  good 
^cct  by  coupling  two  nmnuals ;  Hwell  reeds 
coupled  to  great-oigan  diapasons  is  a  fine  com- 
bination, unforttmately  bsiekneyed  by  diurelt 
organists,  many  of  whom  are  so  enamoured  of  it 
that  they  seldom  let  one  hear  the  pure  diapason 
tone,  which  it  most  always  be  remembered  la 
the  real  organ  tone,  aii«l  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  instrument.  Special  expression  may  some* 
times  be  obtained  by  special  combtnati<«s  of 
pitch.  Slowharm'mies  played  on  l6-fi  et  :ind  8-feet 
flutes,  or  flute-tuned  stops,  only,  produce  a  very 
funereal  and  weird  effect.*  Brilliant  scale  paa> 
sages  and  arpeggios,  accompanying  a  harmony 
on  another  keyboard,  may  be  given  with  an 
effect  at  once  li^t  and  bizarre,  with  the  i6«feet 
bourdon  and  the  fifteenth  tliree  oct.ivea  ab<ive 
it.    Saint  .Saens,  in  his  first  '  Khapsodie,'  writes 

t  ThenttoterinB  li  «ar  own  t  Um  «Mnp«Mr  sivw 
•  Sm  ft  Uttto  alen  ortNlsd  'iSisto  BhSHmfc*  to 
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^n.  upeiggio  ■ecoropnimaiit  fiir  flntM  in  thrae 
oeUv«»— 

r\xitf*.  ».  4.  and  9  f««t 


though  it  is  perhaps  better  with  the  4>lbet  flute 
omitted.   The  deniiet,  though  intended  m  a  solo 

Hton,  may  occasionally  be  iii.erl  with  gre.kt  t  fli  rt 
in  fuunuouised  paaaajjes  (in  combination  with  a 
Ughi  fltte*ekop  to  fiU  vp  ud  blend  the  tone),  and 
should  therefore  always  be  carried  tlirough  the 
whole  range  of  the  keyboard,  not  stopped  at 
tenor  C,  aa  most  builden  do  with  it.  The 
▼<ni*bainaiiii  ehoold  never  be  combined  with  any 
other  Vtop  on  the  same  mann.-tl  ;  tfi*-  French 
Olganists  write  it  sn,  but  it  \n  a  iiiiHUike  ;  and,  it 
may  be  a^Ulc-d,  it  Mhould  1>e  but  sparingly  ubchI 
at  all.  It  is  one  <>f  the  trioks  of  <irLr;in  ettect, 
useful  sometimes  fur  a  special  expreutiiun,  but 
very  liable  to  miauee.  The  modem  introduction 
of  a  f«nirth  keyl"K)ard.  the  '  koIo  manual/  entirely 
for  Holo  stops,  puts  some  new  effects  in  the  hands 
of  the  player,  more  especially  through  the  meditmi 
of  brilliant  reeil  -^t  '  ]is  voiced  on  nn  extra  pressure 
of  wind.  These  ^tve  opportunity  for  very  tine 
effects  in  oombinatioo  with  the  great-organ 
manual ;  sometimes  in  bringing  out  a  ^iiigle  em- 
phatic not^  M  in  a  passage  from  Bach's  A  minor 
Fugiie — 

ir  f>3toOrfMI,1takft8Md./ 


«  •  •        f  jL*-  — 


Oi**t  Oni*n.  Fiitl  tf.  Mtiturf*. 


^  

-ir. 
a  < 

i-T-» — »r'  1 

where  the  lontj  bla'Jt  from  the  solo  r-  ed,  sounding 
above  the  sway  ami  iiiuVLii»<  iit  of  the  other  parts, 

I  In  thl«  m»»  th"  v.In  r<vl  l«  iiiipp«i*«l  to  be  rouplrH  to  ihr  choir 
insiiiial  tnHTMNiUtrl)  lK-t..n  Ihr-  ttrrM  niinunl).  ami  ihr  I>>k>t  rirttrt 
on  th<'  Irrble  (Cavti  iir-  itlirn  ibe  flnt  Anvrr  ot  th«  right  hand.  th« 
amrUi  Snmr  of  Ihtf  mmr  hand  oontlMriRe  to  ImM  tb*  B  «•  Uw  lower 
murasL  Id  mum  moiirrn  oriaiw  llw  lole  wni— I  Is  pliorf  iainw 
tiatolj  abort  «r  beknr  Um  gnat  ■wninl.  tawdar  to  iHlillsto  nca  • 
,«lilahboA«< 
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bM  ft  magnificent  effsot  The  solo  reeds  may  he 

used  al.xo  t  >  c^ive  contract  in  repeated  phrases  in 
full  harmony,  ns  in  this  passage  from  the  fautUi 
of  Mendelssohn's  first  Sonata— 


B<ilo  Orpt* 
Great  Or^an  /  Roed*. 
—1  I 


Greal  Onpn. 


Combinations  and  eflbots  sudi  as  tliese  might 
be  multiplied  nd  ivjinitum  ;  in  fact,  the  potwible 
combiuatioOH  on  an  organ  of  the  largest  t^ize  are 
nearly  endless;  and  it  muHt  be  ol«erved  that 
orLTmis  varv  ho  min  h  in  detail  of  tone  and  balance, 
that  each  large  instrument  presents  to  some  ex- 
tent a  separate  problem  to  the  player. 

It  is  reniarkaVdf  that  in  the  great  organ  work s 
of  Bach  and  his  8cho«>l  there  is  hardly  an  indi- 
cation of  the  stops  to  be  employed.  It  im  perhaps 
on  thi-  I'lmt  th.'it  it  was  long  the  custom,  and  i§ 
so  still  with  a  majority  of  players,  to  treat  Bach's 
fugues  for  the  organ  as  If  they  were  things  to  be 
mechanically  ground  out  without  any  attempt  at 
effect  or  colouring ;  as  if,  as  wo  heiuxi  a  dixtin* 
guished  player  express  it,  it  were  sufficient  to 
poll  out  all  the  stops  of  a  big  organ  '  and  thai 
wallow  in  it."  It  is  no  wonder  un<ler  tlies^e  cir- 
cunuitance.^  that  many  people  think  <>f  organ 
fugues  as  cfi-entially  '  dry.'  The  few  indicattons 
that  are  given  in  Bach's  works,  as  in  the  Toccata 
in  the  Doric  mode,  show,  however,  that  he  was 
fully  alive  to  the  value  of  contrast  of  tone  and 
effect ;  and  with  all  the  increa'^ed  mechanical 
facilities  for  bhanging  and  adjusting  the  stops  in 
these  days,  we  certainly  ought  to  look  for  some 
more  intelligent  'scoring'  of  these  great  work? 
for  the  organ,  in  accordance  with  their  style  and 
character,  wfaidi  is  in  ftct  as  various  aa  lliat  of 
any  other  branch  of  clusidcal  music,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  all  fugues  must  necessarily 
be  played  as  loud  as  possible.  Many  of  Bach's 
organ  works  are  susceptible  of  most  delicate  and 
even  playful  trt  atnient  in  refrard  to  effect ;  and 
nearly  aLi  the  graver  oneti  contain  episodes  which 
seem  aa  if  purposely  intended  to  suggest  variety 
of  treatment.  Tliere  ninst,  however,  be  a  dis- 
tinction made  between  fugues  which  have  'epi- 
sodes,*  and  fngnes  which  proceed  in  a  regoiar 
and  unbroken  course  t-i  a  climax.  Some  of  Bach's 
oi^gan  fugues,  and  nearly  all  of  Mendelsaohn's, 
are  of  the  latter  class,  and  rsqdre  to  be  treated 
accordingly. 

In  arranging  the  effective  treatment  of  organ 
music  of  this  dass,  it  is  necessary  often  to  make 
a  special  itady  of  the  opportunraee  for  changing 
the  stops  so  as  to  produce  no  perceptible  break 
in  the  flow  of  the  whole.  The  swell-organ  is  the 
most  nsefbl  bridge  fSor  passing  from  load  to  aoft 
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and  back  again  ;  when  open  it  should  be  powerful 
enough  to  be  ]]aK^etl  on  to  from  tho  great  organ 
without  a  violent  contrast,  when  the  tone  oaa  be 
reduced  gradually  by  cloaing  it ;  the  reverse  pro- 
ceeding being  adopted  in  returning  to  the  gruit- 
BMBiuu.  It  u  poaible  to  add  atope  im  the  great- 
manual  in  the  course  of  playing,  so  &s  hardly  to 
make  any  perceptible  break,  by  chcMwing  a  mo- 
ment when  only  a  single  note  is  being  sounded  ; 
the  addition  of  a  stop  at  that  moment  is  hardly 
noticed  by  the  hearer,  who  only  fiudB  when  the 
other  parts  come  in  again  that  the  tone  is  more 
brilliant.  If  it  bo  a  flue-«top  that  is  to  be 
added,  a  low  note  is  the  best  opportunity,  as 
the  addition  of  a  more  acute  stop  of  that  class 
is  least  felt  there ;  if  a  reed  is  to  be  added,  it 
should  be  drawn  on  a  high  note,  as  the  reed 
tone  is  most  prominently  felt  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  scale.  It  should  be  added  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely inadmifwible  tu  delay  or  break  the  tetnpo 
togain  time  forchmnginga  stop;  tiie  player  must 
■lake  his  opportunities  witliout  any  such  license. 

Tolerably  close  imitations  of  orchestral  effects 
ace  poaaible  on  the  organ,  and  an  immense  num- 
her  of  'arrangemcTita'  of  this  kind  have  been 
made ;  but  a<i  it  is  at  best  but  an  imperfect 
imitation,  this  is  not  a  pummit  to  be  encouraged. 
On  the  other  hand,  arrangements  of  pianq  music 
for  the  organ,  provided  that  a  careful  selection  is 
made  of  that  whSbhia  fai  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  instrument,  may  often  be  vet7  inter- 
esting and  artistically  valuable,  as  giving  to  the 
Burie  a  lavger  scale  sjui  new  beauties  of  tone  and 
ajqnmiOD,  and  afTordin;^  scope  for  the  unfettered 
aSMRiiae  of  taste  and  feeling  in  the  invention  of 
eflbeta  aidtable  to  the  character  of  the  muSo. 

The  forcLToing  remarks  may,  we  hope,  afford 
aome  answer  to  the  question  ao  often  adied  by 
the  «how  do  you  know  whidh  atopa 

to  use!*  but  it  must  be  aidded  that  a  aensitive 
ear  for  delicacies  of  Umbn  ia  a  gift  of  which  it 
aaay  be  aald,  natcUmr,  mm  JU;  and  no  one  will 
acqxiire  by  mere  teaching  the  perception  which 
gives  to  each  paasage  its  moat  suitable  tone- 
colMiiliig.  CH.H.S.] 

BBGK>NDI,  GiULio,  of  doubtful  parentage, 
bom  at  Geneva  in  i8a2.  His  reputed  father  was 
a  teacher  in  the  Gymnaaium  of  Milan.  The  child 
amMaiB  to  have  been  an  infiant  phenomenon  on 

the  guitar,  and  to  have  been  sacrificed  by  his 
father,  who  took  him  to  every  court  of  Eurupe, 
eaoapiing  Madrid,  before  he  was  nine  years  old. 
They  arrived  in  England  in  1831  or  183a  ;  and 
GiuJio  seems  never  to  have  left  the  United  King- 
dom again  except  for  two  concert  tours  in  Ger- 
numy,  one  with  Herr  Lidcl,  the  violoncello  player 
in  1841,  the  other  with  Mad.  Dulcken  in  1846. 
On  tttia  ftmer  of  these  tours  he  played  both  ue 
guitar  and  the  melojihone  (whatever  that  may 
have  been),  and  evoked  enthusiastic  praises  from 
the  eoneapondents  of  the  A.  M.  Zeitong  in 
Plague  and  Vienna  for  his  extraordinary  execu- 
tion on  both  LUHtruments,  the  very  artistic  and 
ladividaal  character  of  h'la  ]>erfoimanOi^  and  the 
nreetness  of  his  cantahih.  The  concertina  was 
■patented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstune  in  i8a9  ^see 

vnkm.  ffff.i. 
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CoircKBTTiTAl,  but  did  not  come  into  nae  till 
Regondi  took  it  up.  He  wrote  two  oonoertoa 
for  il^  and  a  ynj  large  number  of  ananga- 

ments,  a»  well  as  of  original  compositions, 
among  which  a  graceful  piece,  '  Oiseaux,' 
was  perhaps  the  most  laTourite.  He  alio 
taught  it  lar^'ely,  and  at  one  time  liis  name  wit 
to  be  seen  in  almost  all  concert  programinOB. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  Molique's,  who  wrote  . 
for  him  a  Concerto  for  the  Concertina  (in  G) 
which  ho  played  with  great  success  at  the  Concert 
of  the  Musical  Society  of  London*  Apr*  SO^  1864. 
\V*hen  he  went  abroad  for  his  second  tour,  his 
perfonuajice  and  the  effect  which  he  got  out  of 
so  unpromising  and  inartistic  an  instrument  as* 
tonished  the  German  critics.  (See  tlie  A.  M. 
Zeitung  for  1846,  p.  853.)  Regoudi  ai)pear8  to 
have  been  badly  treated  by  his  father  and  to 
have  had  wretched  health,  wliich  curried  him 
off  on  May  6,  1873.  He  was  a  line  linguist 
and  a  very  attractive  peraoo.  Sa  talent  was 
exquisite,  and  in  Iwtter  circumstances  he  might 
have  been  one  of  the  really  great  artists.  {G.] 

BBHEABSAL  (Ft.  B^petUUm,  Oer.  Probe), 

In  the  case  of  Concerts,  a  jHirfo  nuance  pre- 
liminary to  the  public  one,  at  which  each  piece 
included  in  the  programme  is  played  thxoagh 
at  least  once,  if  in  MS.  to  detect  the  errors  in- 
evitable in  the  parto*  and  in  any  oaae  to  etody 
the  work  and  disooTer  how  beat  to  bring  ovk 
the  intentions  of  the  composer,  and  to  ensure 
a  perfect  en«embU  on  the  part  of  the  performera. 
In  England,  owing  to  many  reasons,  but  prinei- 
pally  to  the  over-occupation  of  the  players,  suffi- 
cient  rehearsals  are  seldom  given  to  orchestral 
works.  The  old  rule  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
(now  happily  to  be  altered)  was  to  have  one  re- 
hearsal on  Saturday  morning  for  the  performance 
on  Monday  evening,  and  this  perhaps  set  the  ex- 
ample. Unless  the  music  is  familiar  to  the  players 
this  ia  not  enough.  No  new  works  can  be  effid- 
eotly  perfonned  with  leaa  than  two  rehearsals; 
and  in  thoflaifttrflnr^,  intricate^  and  vocal  works, 
many  move  ate  raqniaite.  We  have  it  on  reoord 
that  BeethoTen'a  Eb  Quartet,  op.  137,  waa  re- 
hearsed seventeen  times  before  its  first  perform- 
ance ;  the  phiyers  therefore  must  have  arrived  at 
that  state  of  familiarity  and  certainty  which  a 
solo  player  attains  with  a  concerto  or  sonata. 

An  ingenious  method  of  adding  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  series  of  concerts  has  been  sometimes 
adopted  in  England  of  late  years  by  making  the 
rehearsals  public ;  but  a  rehearsal  in  face  of  a 
large  well-drussod  audience,  unless  the  oonduotor 
and  performers  are  above  ordinary  hunan  weak- 
nesses, is  no  rehearsal  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  can  be  of  little  or  no  avail  for  the 
efficient  picfonnanoe  of  the  mtuie. 

In  the  case  of  Operas,  every  practice  of  either 
chorus,  principals,  or  orchestra,  separately  or 
together,  ia  tanned  •  rehearsal.  These  will  aome- 
times  continue  every  day  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  as  ihe  whole  of  the  voice-music,  dialogue^ 
and  action  has  to  be  learnt  by  heark  Whibt  the 
choru.s  is  learning  the  music  in  one  part  of  the 
theatre,  the  principals  are  probably  at  work  with 
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the  oompoMT  at  a  piano  in  ths  Green-room,  and 
the  ballet  u  being  rehearsed  on  the  stage.  It  ia 
only  when  the  music  and  dialogue  arc  known  by 
heart  that  the  rehearsals  on  the  stage  with  action 
and  busineas  begin.  The  orchestra  if  nerar  need 
until  the  last  two  or  three  reliearsals,  and  the^e 
are  termed  Full  Band  Rehearsab  (Germ.  Gtneral' 
probe).  Last  of  all,  before  the  public  produotioii 
of  the  work,  comes  the  Full  Dress  IleheartuJ, 
exactly  as  it  will  appe.-ir  in  j>crfonuance.  [G.] 

BEICHA>  Aj»TON  JuBfiPH,  bom  at 'Prague, 
Feb.  17, 1 770,  loat  hlafiitherbefcre  he  was  a  year 
old  ;  his  njother  not  pr»)vi(linj,'  properly  for  his 
education  he  left  home,  and  took  refuge  with  his 
gnad&ther  at  GlaMow,  in  Boliemla.  Tlie  means 
of  instruction  in  this  small  town  being  t(Hi  limitf<1, 
he  went  on  to  his  uncle  Joseph  Heioha  ^boru  iu 
Prague^  '746»  died  at  Boun,  1795^  a  oeQiat,  con- 
ductor, and  composer,  \vh<>  lived  at  Wallersttin 
in  Bavaria.  His  wife,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  speak- 
ing notUng  but  Avoifli^  bad  no  childroi,  so 
they  a<lnpte(l  the  nephew,  who  thus  learned  to 
apeak  French  and  German  besides  his  native  Bo- 
bendaii.  He  now  began  to  atudy  the  Tiolin, 
jiianofortc,  and  flute  in  earnest.  On  his  imcle's 
appointment,  in  1 788,  as  musical  director  to  the 
Bleoler  of  Gdogne,  be  followed  bim  to  Bonn, 
anil  entered  the  Chapel  of  Maximilian  of  Austria 
as  second  flute.  The  daily  intercourse  with  good 
musks  ronaed  the  desire  to  oompoae,  and  to  become 
Bomethinu'  nmre  than  an  ordinarj'  muMician,  but 
his  uncle  refused  to  teach  him  harmony.  He 
managed,  bowever,  to  afeody  the  worin  of  Kin- 
berirer  and  Mar|)urg  in  eecret,  gained  much 
practical  knowledge  by  hearing  the  works  of 
Handel,  Maaart»  and  uaydn,  aiid.tmiat  bave 
learned  much  fmin  his  consUint  intercourse  with 
Beethoven,  who  played  the  viola  in  the  same 
band  with  hunMlf  and  waa  mneb  attaobed  to  blm. 
At  length  hiii  perseverance  and  hia  success  in 
oompositiun  conquered  his  uncle's  dislike.  He 
eompond  witbont  natrain^  and  bia  symphonies 
nnd  other  woriEi  wara  pbqrad  by  bia  nnole's 
erobeBtra.^ 

On  the  dfa^Mnalon  of  the  Bleetot^e  Ooori  in 

1794,  Rticha  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  re- 
nuuned  till  1790.  There  the  subject  of  iustruc- 
tioB  in  eonpoaition  began  to  occupy  him,  and 
there  ho  compoKe<l  his  first  opera,  '  Olialdi,  ou 
les  Franoais  en  J^pte'  (a  acta).  Though  not 
parlbtmed^  aone  nnmbera  were  wdl  leeeiTed,  and 
en  tbe  advioe  of  a  French  Emigre,  he  started  for 
Butia  towards  the  close  of  1790,  in  the  hope  of 
wrododng  it  at  tbe  Th^tre  f^^rdean.  In  tiiis 
he  failc^l,  buttwoof  Iuk  symjihouies,  an  overture, 
and  some  'Sctinea  itaiiemies,'  were  played  at 
•onoarta.  After  ih»  aocoeaslTe  dosing  of  the 
ThMtre  Feyiluau  and  the  Salle  Favart,  he  went 
to  Vienna,  and  pa  sand  six  years  (i8oa-i8o8),  in 
renewed  intbnaoy  with  Beethoven,  and  making 
friends  with  Haydn,  Albnjcht.s1)eiMr,8aUeri,  and 
others.  Tbe  patronage  of  the  Bmpresa  Maria 
Thariwa  wae  of  gnat  aarviee  to  bim,  and  at  bar 
n^nail  be  eompooid  an  Tiwifiin  open^ '  Aijjin^ 


r^ina  di  Granata.'  During  this  happy  period 
of  his  life  be  pubtiahed  symphonies,  on^orioi^  a 
re<]uieni,  6  etnng  quintets,  and  many  solos  for 
PF.  and  otlier  instruments.  He  himself  attached 
gr^t  importanootobia  '36  Fugues  pour  le  piano,' 
dedicated  to  Haydn,  but  they  are  not  the  inno- 
vationa  which  be  believed  them  to  be  j  iu  placing 
the  anawen  on  any  and  eve^  note  of  tlw  aeale 
he  merely  reverted  to  the  Ricercari  of  the  17th 
century,  and  the  only  effect  of  thia  abandonment 
of  the  olando  lawa  of  tbe  Real  fogue  waa  to 
banish  tonality. 

The  prospect  of  another  war  induced  Beiobn 
to  leaTo  Vimma,  and  he  settled  finally  In  Paiia  in 
1808.  He  now  realised  the  dream  of  his  youth, 
jtriKlucing  first '  Cagliostro*  (Nov.  a7,  1810),  an 
opi  ra-comique  composed  with  Dourlen;  aiul  at 
the  Aciwleinie,  'Natalie'  (3  acta,  July  30,  1816), 
and  'Sapho'  (Dec.  16,  1S22).  Each  of  theae 
worka  oontatna  music  worthy  of  respect,  but  they 
had  not  suffioiflnt  diamatio  oOaot  to  take  witb 
the  public. 

Reicha's  reputation  r^ts  on  his  chamber- 
music,  and  on  his  theoretical  works.  Of  the 
former  the  following  deserve  mention  :  a  die- 
oetto  for  5  strings  and  5  wind  instruments ;  an 
ottet  for  4  stringsi  and  4  wind  instruments ;  14 
quintets  for  fluto,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and  haa> 
soon;  6  quintets  and  20  quartets  for  stringa; 
I  quintet  for  clarinet  and  atiings  ;  i  quartet  for 
PF..  flute,  cello,  and  bassoon  ;  I  do.  for  4  flutes; 
6  do.  for  flute,  violin,  tenor,  and  cello  ;  6  string 
trios ;  i  trio  for  3  cellos ;  34  do.  for  3  borna; 
6  duets  for  2  violins;  33  do.  for  2  flutes;  I  a 
sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin,  and  a  number  of 
wnataa  and  pieces  for  PF.  solo.  He  alao  eom- 
poHe<l  symphonies  and  overtures.  These  works 
lire  more  remarkable  for  novelty  of  combination 
and  striking  harmonies,  than  for  abundance  and 
charm  of  ideas.  Reicha  was  fond  of  irninL,'  i«ut  of 
his  way  to  make  dithcultiea  fur  th  -  puipoac  of 
conquering  them ;  for  instance,  in  the  ottet  the 
strings  are  in  (5,  and  the  wind  in  E  miiutr,  and 
in  the  sestut  fnr  i  cluriuets  concerUinii  one  is  in 
A,  and  the  other  in  B.  This  &culty  for  solving 
musical  pn)lilem8  brought  him  into  notice  am"ng 
muiiicians  when  he  first  Mettled  in  I'auiM,  and  iu 
1818  he  was  oflbred  the  {jrofessorship  of  counter- 
point  and  fugue  at  the  Conservatoire.  Among 
hii<  pupils  there  were  Boilly,  Jelens[>erger,  Bien- 
aim^,  Millaut.  Lefebvre,  Elwart,  Pollet,  Lecar- 
pentier,  Danda,  and  others  ;  Barbereau,  Seuriot, 
Blanchard,  Mme.  de  Moutgeroult,  BU»c,  Muisard, 
aiiil  (loorge  Onalow,  were  private  friends. 

His  didactic  work-*,  all  publifihed  in  Paris, 
are :  'Trait«S  de  MeliKlie,'  etc.  (4to,  1814') ;  'Coura 
de  oompoaition  mnsicale,'  etc.  (1818);  *lVaitd  de 
haute  COm|!OHition  musicale  '  (int  part  1824, 
1826),  a  8e<}uel  to  the  two  firht ;  and  'Art  du 
compositeur  dramatique.'  etc.  (410,  1833). 

F^tis  has  critieiaed  his  theories  ecverely,  and 
though  highly  ttuccetisful  iu  their  day,  they  are 
now  abandoned,  but  nothing  can  surpass  tbe 
clearness  and  methfxl  i.f  his  analysiij,  and  fhow? 
who  Ube  his  works  will  always  tind  much  to 
ba  (pttM  te.  Omh^  pnblUud  a  Oema* 
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translation  of  Ills  *  Trait4^  de  haute  oompodtian  * 
(Vienna,  4  vols,  folio),  and  in  his  'Art 

d'improvuer '  obviously  made  uae  of  lieicha's 
*Axi  d»  VMciar'— 57  Tariationi  on  an  orignial 
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Beicha  married  a  Fariaian,  was  naturalised  in 
1829^  and  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1 831 . 
He  pres»'Tit<  'l  hini.a.  lf  Heveral  time«  for  election 
to  thu  iaditul  L>L'turti  hiu  uumination  a^  Boiel- 
dtooTt  successor  in  1835.  He  only  enjoyed  hia 
honours  a  short  time,  being  carried  off  by  in- 
flammation of  the  lungti.  May  a8,  1836.  His 
death  was  deplored  by  the  many  friends  whom 
his  trustworthy  and  honourable  character  had 
attached  to  hiju.  A  life-like  portrait.  H*»inewhat 
spoiled  by  excessive  laudation,  is  contained  in  the 
'Notice  Bur  Keiohs'  CFsri%  1837,  8vo),  by  his 
pupU  Delaire.^  [ti.C] 

REIGHABDT,  AtnAimn;  s  tenor  nnger, 

was  born  at  Packn,  nuni,'arv,  April  17,  1S25. 
Ue  raceiTed  his  early  instruction  in  musio  from 
an  nnde,  and  made  hb  fint  appeumioe  at  the 
of  18  at  the  Lemborg  theatre  as  R(Klria;o  in 
Boeeini's  '  Otelio.'  His  suooesi  there  led  him  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  engaged  at  the  Ooort  Opera, 
and  completed  his  education  under  GinitiliK.mo, 
Catalan!,  etc  At  this  time  he  was  much  re* 
nsmied  for  his  ringing  of  the  lieder  of  Beethoren 
and  Schubert,  ami  was  in  request  at  all  the 
mou6tui  Phnoe  Esterhasv  made  him  his  Kammer- 
aiiti^isr.  In  1846  he  msJe  a  towmM  through  Ber- 
lin, Hanover,  etc.,  to  Paris,  returning  to  Vienna. 
In  1 85 1  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  England, 
singing  at  tilie  Mnileal  Union,  May  6.  and  at 
the  Philharmonic  May  la,  at  many  other  con* 
eerts,  and  lastly  before  Her  Majesty.  In  the 
following  se^^son  he  returned  and  sang  in  Ber- 
lioz's '  Romeo  and  Juliet,' at  the  new  Philharmonic 
Omcert  of  April  14,  also  in  the  Choral  Symphony, 
Berlios's  '  Faust,*  and  the '  Walpurgisnight,*  and 
enjoyed  a  very  great  popularity  both  in  songs 
and  in  more  serioos  pieces.  From  thin  time  until 
1857  he  passed  each  season  in  England,  singing 
at  concerts,  and  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Drury  Lane, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  where  he  filled  the 
parts  of  theCount  in  'The  Barber  of  Seville,'  l^ul 
in  'The  Huguenots,*  Belmont  in  'The  Seraglio,* 
Florestan  in '  Fidelio,'  Don  Ottavio  in  '  Don  Juan.* 
etc.  etc.  His  Florestan  was  a  very  successful 
impersonation,  and  in  tliia  part  he  was  said  '  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  popularity  which 
he  has  so  honourably  earned  and  maintained  in 
London.'  He  also  appeared  with  nnioli  success 
in  oratorio.  In  the  provinces  he  liecame  almost 
as  gre:it  a  favourite  as  in  lA)ndon.  in  1857  he 
gave  his  first  concert  in  Paris,  in  the  Salle  Enrd, 
and  the  following  sentence  from  Bi-rlioz's  report 
of  the  pcrt'onnance  will  give  an  idea  of  his  style 
■ad  voioa.  *  M.  Reichardt  is  a  tenor  of  the  &it 
water — sweet,  ten<ler,  sympathetic  and  charming. 
Almost  all  his  pieces  were  redenianded,  and  he 
sang  them  again  without  a  sign  of  fatigue.'  Shortly 
after  this  ha  settled  in  .Bouiogne,  where  he  is  now 
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residmg.  Though  lie  has  retire*!  from  the  active 
exercise  of  his  profession,  he  is  not  iillc.  lie  has 
organiiied  a  I'hilhannonic  Society  at  Boulogne; 
he  is  Prraident  of  the  Acadomie  Cummunale  de 
Musique,  and  his  oc<'a.sional  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hospiUil — where  one  ward  is  en- 
titled '  Fondation  R<3ichardt' — are  not  only  very 
productive  of  fundn  but  are  the  TUUHical  events  of 
the  town.  M.  Koichardt  ia  a  coni|)UHer  as  well 
as  a  ringer.  Savsial  of  Ids  songs,  especially  '  Thou 
art  so  near,'  were  verypopular  in  their  day.  [G.] 

BEICHABDT,  Johamit  Fbikdbich,  composer 
and  writer  on  music ;  son  of  a  mnrieian ;  bom 

Nov.  25,  1752,  at  Konigsber;,',  I'russia.  From 
childhood  he  showed  a  great  dispositton  tor  musio, 
and  snch  inteUigenoe  as  to  interest  inflnential 
porsons  able  to  further  his  career.  Under  these 
auspices  he  was  educated  and  introduced  into 
good  soelety,  and  thus  fmned  an  ideal  both  of 
art  and  of  life  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
gwned  had  he  been  brought  up  amon^  the  petty 
privations  inoident  to  his  originid  position.  Un- 
fortunately,  the  very  gifts  which  enabled  him  to 
adopt  theee  high  aims,  fostered  an  amount  <rf 
oonoelt  which  often  led  him  into  dIfBonlties.  His 
education  w.-L-t  more  varioiis  than  precise ;  music 
he  learned  bv  practice  rather  than  by  *njr  real 
study.  1^  Mst  instrument  was  the  violm,  on 
which  he  attained  considerable  proficiency,  under 
Yeichtner,  a  pupil  of  Benda's;  but  he  was  also  a 
go<id  pianist.  Tneoiy  he  learned  from  the  organist 
Richter.  On  leaving  the  university  of  Kbnigs- 
beig  he  started  on  a  long  tour,  ostensibly  to  see 
the  world  before  ehoodng  a  fvofesrion,  thou^fh  ha 
had  virtually  resolved  on  becoming  a  musidaa^ 
Between  1771  and  1 7  74  he  visited  Berlin,  Leipiig, 
Dresden,  Vienna,  Prague,  Brunswiclc,  and  Ham- 
burg, made  the  acquaintance  of  the  chief  nota- 
bilities—musical, literarv,  and  political — in  each 
place,  and  became  himself  in  some  sort  a  celebrity, 
after  the  publication  of  his  impressions  in  a  series 
of  *oonfidmtial  letters' — '  Vertraute  Briefen  eines 
aufinerkaamen  Reisenden.'  in  2  parts  (1774  and 
76).  On  his  return  to  KiinigabCTg  he  went  into 
a  government  office,  but  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Agrioola  of  Berlin,  he  applied  in  person  to  Fredario 
the  Great  for  the  vacant  poet  of  Capellmeiater 
and  Court-oompoeer,  and  though  barely  34  ob> 
tained  it  in  1 776.  He  at  once  began  to  introduos 
reforms,  both  in  the  Italian  opera-and  the  court 
orchestra,  and  thus  excited  mush  opposition  from 
those  who  were  more  conservative  than  himself. 
¥ndl«  thns  occupied  he  was  indefatigable  as 
a  composer,  writer,  and  conductor.  In  1783  he 
fouuded  the  'Concerts  Spirituels'  for  the  perform- 
ance  of  unknown  works,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
which  speedily ^ined  a  high  reputation.  He 
published  collections  of  little-known  music,  with 
critical  observations^  edited  newspsi>eris,  wntte 
articles  and  critiques  in  other  periodicals,  and 
produced  independent  works.  But  enemies,  who 
were  many,  contrived  to  annoy  him  so  much  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duties,  that  in  1 7K5  he  obtained 
a  long  leave  of  absence,  during  which  he  visited 
Lontlon  and  Paris,  and  heard  Handel's  oratorios 
and  Qliiok's  SMcaib  both  of  which  he  hsartiif 
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HB  oomposer  and  conductor,  and  was  popular  for 
his  sociEd  qualities ;  but  neither  of  his  two  French 
opens  'TamerlsB*  And  'Psatiife.'  composed  for 
tlie  Acadt'inie,  were  performed.  On  tlic  dcnth  of 
f  rederio  the  Great  ( 1 7S6)  his  sucoeeeor  conhrmed 
Beldisvdi  in  his  offioe,  and  lie  pradooed  several 
new  openvH,  but  his  prwition  hfcame  moro  and 
more  disagreeable.  Uis  vanity  was  of  a  peculiarly 
oflteslve  auAt  taid  his  enennes  foand  m  weapon 
ready  to  their  hand  in  his  avowefi  sympathy  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  French  lievolution.  The 
attnetion  of  these  viemt  for  »  baograak,  liberal 
mind  like  Reichardt'fl,  always  in  pursuit  of  high 
ideals,  and  eager  for  novelty,  is  obvious  enough ; 
bat  sodi  ideas  ate  daagetons  at  ooort*  and  after 
further  absence,  which  he  spent  in  Italy,  Ham- 
buig,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  he  received  his  dia> 
missal  from  OiyelhneisteniMp  in  1 794.'  He 
retired  to  his  estate.  Giebichenstein,  near  Halle, 
and  occupied  himself  with  literatiire  and  com- 
poritlon,  and  oooasioiial  toon.  In  ttpfthebeeame 
inspectftr  of  the  palt  works  at  Halle.  After  the 
death  ot  Frederic  William  II.  he  produced  a  few 
more  operas  in  Beriin.  bnt  made  a  greater  matlc 
with  his  Sinqxpielen,  which  are  of  real  importance 
in  the  history  of  German  opera.  In  1808  he 
aooepted  tlie  post  of  OapeUineiiter  at  Oassel  to 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  refused  by  Beethoven,  but 
did  not  occupy  it  long,  as  in  the  same  year  we 
fifid  Um  mumg  a  Imsi  visit  to  Vienna.  On  his 
return  to  (JipTtichrnstein  he  gathered  rounri  liiin 
a  pleasant  and  cultivated  society,  and  tlure,  in 
tbe  midst  of  his  Mends,  he  died,  Jtme  17,  1814. 

RoicLurdt  has  been,  as  a  ru1«^,  hrxr-ilily  judged  ; 
he  was  not  a  mere  musician,  but  rather  a  com- 
bination of  mnsloiaa,  litteratenr,  and  man  of  tibe 
world.  His  nvirvvLfinnj;  personality  led  him  into 
many  dithcultiee,  but  as  a  compensation  he  was 
endued  with  great  intelligence,  and  with  an  ardent 
and  m-nniiie  desire  for  pn  >greH8  in  f'v< TythiBg<^~ 
music,  literature,  and  politics.  As  a  cumpoaer  Ills 
irarics  show  cnltiTstiott,  thought,  and  honesty ; 
but  have  not  live<l,  l>ecauae  they  want  the  ne- 
cessary originality.  This  is  specially  true  of  his 
inatnmientel  mtme,  which  Is  entirely  forgotten. 
HiaTOeal music,  liowi  ver,  \s  more  important,  and 
«  good  deal  of  it  might  well  be  revived,  espedally 
his  Singspiden  and  his  lieder*  The  ibrmer  ex- 
trciHi'l  idnsidcrable  influence  In  the  development 
of  German  opera,  and  the  latter  are  valuable, 
both  as  early  H;)ecimetts  of  what  is  now  written 
by  ever\'  conipoKcr,  and  for  their  own  individual 
merit.  The  Goethe-Lieder  in  particular  show  a 
rare  fieeling  for  musical  form.  Bfendefssohn  was 
no  inrhilu'cnt  critic,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  speaks  of  Keichardt  with  a  warmth  which  be 
■sldom  Buinifissts  even  towards  the  greatest  mas- 
ters. Hf  never  resteii  until  he  had  arranged  for 
the  perfurmanoe  of  Keichardt's  Monu^g  Uymn, 
alter  Milton,  at  the  Colugne  Festival  of  1835 ; 

I  mm  mu  •piKtKntlr  wnM  d(m>l«tactlofi  frith  Mehnnlt't 
sarfeMT  W  «  tMNlglMI  mO  W  irtMl  hi*  politic*!  opinloui  tor 
HmuVn  MMUfc  Hms  the  Dnt^  tanA  coiMaIm  «reM  vlitaoti.  but 
Um  •cm  vovM  Si  better  M  tbe  rmtl<mmi  piayad  Imwlm.'  onUlnly 
tanlllA  a  NImMmi  on  t  he  cond  uctor.  SttllMr  Sm  BMiuM  mm 
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at  those  who  critieiied  him,  are  delightful  to  read.* 
Years  afterwarda,  vdian  his  mind  had  lost  the 
ardour  of  youth,  and  mudi  experience  had  aobered 
him,  he  still  retained  his  fon  lness  for  this  oom- 
poser, and  few  things  are  more  charming  than 
the  genial  appreciation  with  which  he  tdia 
Kt'ichardt's  daughter  of  the  effect  which  her 
father'^  songs  had  had,  oven  when  placeil  in 
such  a  dangerous  position  as  between  worin  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  at  the  Historical  Concert 
at  the  Gewandhans  in  Feb.  1847.  It  is  the 
simplicity,  the  naivete,  the  natia«a3  feeling  of 
this  true  German  music  that  he  praises,  an'l  the 
applause  with  which  it  was  received  shows  that 
he  was  not  alone  in  hb  appreciation.  Amongst 
Reichardt*8  numrnnis  works  are  8  operas;  8 
Singspiden,  including  4  to  Goethe's  poems,  *Jery 
nnd  BStely,' '  Erwin  and  Ebnire,* « Gbudine  Ton 
Villabella'  and  *Lilla';  5  largo  vocal  works, 
Inclndinff  Milton's  'Morning  Uymn,'  translated 
by  Her«r.  Ma  most  important  work,  in  1835 ;  » 
large  number  of  songs,  many  of  which  have 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  been  pub- 
lished in  vaiioos  oolleoticQS. 

Reichardt's  writings  show  critical  actimen, 
observation,  and  judgment.  Besides  the  lettect 
previonslymratiooed,  he  pnblidied — 'Das  Kunat- 
magazin,'  S  numbers  in  a  vols.  (Berlin.  I7H3  and 
91) ;  '  Studien  fUr  Tonktinstler  und  Musik- 
frennde,*  a  oritioal  and  historical  periodical  with 
30  rxaniples  (1792) ; '  Vertrautc  Briefe  nus  Paris,* 
3  parts  (ib03-3) ;  '  Vertraute  Briefe  auf  einer 
lidae  naeh  Vnm,  ete.*  (1810) ;  fragments  of 
autobio'/raphy  in  various  nr\vspaj>ers ;  and  in- 
numeralile  articles,  critiques,  etc.  The  '  Briefe  * 
are  specially  intereeting  from  the  coptcue  detafla 
they  crive,  not  only  on  the  music,  but  on  the 
politics,  literature,  and  society  of  the  various 
plaoea  he  vidted.  A  biography,  'J.  F.  Rdoluirdt, 
sein  Leben  und  seine  musikalische  Th  itiu'kfit,* 
by  Herr  Schletterer,  Ca|>ellmeister  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  An  gsbuig,  is  in  progreWtthe  tatvoLhavittf 
been  pul>li.'ihed  «fc  Aqgsboiy  fal  1865.  [A.M.J 
KEID,  Geveral  JoHy,  born  towanls  the 
middle  of  last  century,  formerly  Colonel  of  the 
8Sth  Regiment,  a  great  lover  of  mode.  "By 
bis  will  made  in  180.^  he  directed  his  trustees,  in 
the  event  of  his  daugliter  dying  without  issue,  to 
found  a  Profeasorship  of  Mnno  in  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  '  ior  the  purpose  also,  after 
completing  such  endowment  as  her«;inafter  is 
mentiovu  I,  of  making  additions  to  the  library  of 
the  sail!  University,  or  otherwise  promoting  the 
general  interest  and  advantage  of  the  University 
in  anoh  .  . .  manner  as  the  Principal  and  Profes- 
sors .  .  ,  shall  .  .  .  think  mo«t  fit  and  pmper.'  In 
a  codicil,  dated  1806,  he  atldw — 'Alter  tlie  de- 
cease of  my  daughter  ...  I  have  left  all  my 
property  ...  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  where 
I  had  my  eilucation  .  .  .  and  as  I  leave  all  mj 
music  b<x)ks  to  the  Professor  of  Mndo  in  that 
CV>llege,  it  U  niy  wisli  that  in  every  year  after  his 
appointment  he  will  cause  a  concert  of  music  to 
be  peifbnned  on  the  13th  of  Febmaij,  bting  my 
«  Mmitaa  tt  Wi  Asifl  ft  IMI 
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birthday .*  He  also  direct<»d  that  at  thj«i  annnl 
'Beid  Conoert'  acme  pieces  of  his  own  oompo* 
Mob  ihoald  1m  Mrfenaed  '  by  a  ideot  band.* 

When  by  the  aeath  cf  General  Keid's  djiir^hter 
in  1838  tome  £70,000  became  available,  it  seems 
tobav*  been  handed  orer  to  the  UniTersity  au- 
thorities without  sufficient  attention  to  the  itali- 
died  portion  of  the  following  instruction  in  the 
vfll:  'that  .  .  .  my  said  IVustees  . .  .  shall  and 
do^hjftucK  inntrumeiit  or  instrununtM  a*  mti>/  hr. 
n^rtd  by  the  law  of  Scotland  make  over  the 
mdae  of  my  .  .  .  personal  estate  t(i  the  Principal 
SBdProfMion  of  the  odd  University.'  And  aa 
!»■'  j.artictilar  sum  was  Bjiecifif.'d  for  foundation 
wid  inaintonanco  of  the  Chair  of  Music,  con- 
siderable latitude  being  allowed  to  the  discretion 
of  the  University  authorities,  the  secondary  object 
of  the  beauest  received  far  greater  care  and 
attentian  than  the  primary  one,  and  for  yean  the 
Chair  was  starved.  The  Professorship  was  insti- 
toted  in  1839,  when  the  firat  Profeaaor,  Mr.  John 
Bwaeoii,  wae  appointed.  He  lived  only  aahort 
time  afU'r  hi;<  election,  and  in  1843  was  succeeded 
bjSir  Henry  Biahop,  who  resigned  after  two  yean. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Pioeon  waecleetedin  1844,  but  he  abo 
resigned  shortly  after.  In  l845l4r.  John  Donald- 
■OQ,  an  advocate,  and  a  good  ^eocetioal  muaioian, 
teodred  the  appointment,  and  from  the  first  seems 
to  have  resolved  to  obtain  a  more  just  and  satis- 
hctory  bestowal  of  the  bc(|ue8t.  It  would  be 
out  of  ^lace  to  allude  further  to  the  state  of  mat- 
tan  exuting  up  to  1855.  SulBce  it  to  say  that 
in  185 1,  anticipating  Mr.  DonaldHon's  intention 
of  petitioning  Parliament,  the  Edinburgli  'I'own 
Coondl,  aa  '  Patrons '  of  the  University,  raised  an 
letion  a^'ain«t  the  Principal  and  Professors  for 
alleged  mismanagement  and  misappropriation  of 
ttsBetd  Fund.  A  long  litigation  followed,  and  by 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Section  in  1S5  5  the  Uni- 
versitjr  authorities  were  ordered  to  devote  certain 
nnii  to  thepBwih  Meof  a  site,  and  the  erection  of 
aboilding  f<<r  tho  CbpHofmuHic.  The  clans-room 
Md  fte  organ  were  built  in  1861,  and  the  Pro- 
fanr'taawrj— wUeh  had  been  fixed  at  the  Tory 
lowest  sum  suggested  by  the  Founder,  viz. 
£^00— as  well  as  the  grant  for  the  concert,  were 
Bglitly  raised,  and  n  mm  set  apart,  by  oidar  of 
the  Court,  for  expeBM  ol  clai-room,  awiitanta, 
iastmments.  etc. 

Theae  hardly-earned  oonceiriontare  mi^y  due 
to  the  determined  energy  of  Prol  Donaldson,  who 
seems  to  liave  oonsidered  them  sufficient  when 
oompered  with  what  formerly  existed.  He  at  all 
events  obtained  for  the  Chair  a  far  better  position 
than  that  which  it  occupied  l>efore  the  lawsuit. 
Bat  the  disappointments  and  mortificatiuns  to 
vldeh  he  wae enbjected  by  such  long  and  painful 
conflicts  not  improbably  shortened  his  life,  and  he 
died  in  1865.  In  that  year  Mr.  Herbert  Oakeloy 
W  eleete^  who  ium  hMd  the  appointment  up  to 
the  present  time.  [H.S.O.] 

BEID  CONCERTS.  These  concerts  have  not 
leached  their  present  high  position  without  vicie- 
fittides  almost  as  unfortunate  as  those  to  which 
the  Retd  Professorship  was  stibjet  ttd.  The  earliest 
coooerta  under  Profoasora  Thuusou  and  Bishop, 
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considering  the  then  musical  taste  of  Scotland, 
were  not  unworthy  of  General  Reid'a  monifi- 
oent  beqneet  The  4mo  allowed  out  of  the 
Reid  Fund  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  cost  of 
a  grand  concert  400  miles  firnm  London.  The 
Sraate  therefore  decided  that,  besides  this  grant, 
all  the  tickets  should  be  sold,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds should  assist  Professor  Thomson  in  giving 
a  fine  concert ;  and  the  following  note  was  printed 
in  the  first  Reid  Concert  Book'  in  i8xi :— 'The 
Professors  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  tho 
whole  of  these  sums' — i.e.  the  grant  and  the  pro- 
ceeds— 'is  to  be  expended  on  the  conoert;  and 
that  in  order  to  apply  as  large  a  fund  an  p<^sKible 
for  the  purpose,  they  have  not  reserved  any  right 
of  entry  for  their  fittmlliea  or  friends.' 

This  system  was  continued  by  Sir  H.  R. 
Bbhop,  and  in  1843  and  43  the  sale  of  tickets 
ennbled  him  to  ^ve  ooneerta  whkh  wem  nt 
least  creditable  f^r  the  time  and  place. 

Upon  Professor  I>onaldson'8  aooeaaion,  a  plan 
wna  initUted  by  him  which  proved  moot  nnp 
fortunate.  He  altorod  the  system  of  admisj^ion 
by  payment  to  that  of  invitation  to  the  wholo 
aomnee;  Mid  in  ooneeqaenoe  the  BeidOonoerIa 
began  to  decline,  and  became  an  annual  source 
of  vexation  to  the  Univenity«  public,  and  Pro* 
feaaor.  The  grant,  whidi  imder  legal  preeanre 
afterwards  aeems  to  have  been  raised  to  £300, 
was  then  only  £200,  and  therefore  not  only  wae 
it  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  concert  with> 
out  loss,  but  the  diatrlbotion  of  free  ticketa 
naturally  caused  j<  alousiee  an<l  heartburnings  to 
'  Uiwa  aad  gown,'  and  the  Reid  Concert  became 
a  byword  and  the  hall  in  which  it  was  held  a 
bear-garden.  Matters  seem  to  have  culminated  in 
r865,  when  a  large  number  of  students,  who 
thooght^t  they  had  •  r^ht  of  entry,  broke  into 
the  concert-hall. 

8uch  was  the  state  of  matten  on  Professor 
Oakeley's  appointment  In  1865.  llndfaiff  it 
iinpos-sible  after  twe  nty  years  to  return  to  the 
original  ayatem  of  Thomson  and  Bishop,  he 
mneb  n  eompromiae,  by  giving  free  admisaionB 
to  the  Profesvorsj,  the  University  Court,  tho  stu- 
dents in  their  fourth  vear  at  college,  and  a  few 
leading  murfoiaoa  in  uie  ei^.  end  aAmittiiig  the 
rest  of  tho  atidienco  by  payment.  ?>oni  this  date 
a  new  era  dawned  on  the  Keid  Concerts:  the 
university  awl  the  dty  were  tatielled,  and  the 
standard  of  performance  at  once  rose. 

In  1867  a  practical  beginning  was  made^  by 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  Manna  and  a  few  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  orcheHtra,  with  very  good  results. 

Since  1 869  Mr.  C.  Halle  and  his  band  haVe  been 
securetl,  and  each  year  the  motto  seems  '  Excel- 
sior/ The  demnnd  for  tickets  Mon  became  so 
great  that  the  present  Prufessor  organise*!  two 
supplementary  performances  on  the  same  scide 
ae  tne  *  Beid,  and  dios,  from  conoarte  whidi  on 
some  occasions  seem  to  have  been  a  mere  per- 
formance of  ballads  and  operatic  music  b^  a 
starring  party,  the  Reid  Concert  has  grown  into 
the  *  Edmbnrgh  Oraheetnl,'  or  *£eid  FeaUval,* 

I  R«marlut>)«  u  ttaS  tH 
i  taaliUcsl  iKitM. 
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an  annnal  musical  gathering  on  the  completcvt ' 
and  moHt  satisfactory  scale  as  to  materials,  nelec- 
tioiit  and  execation  —  one  which  would  do 
honoar  to  any  city  either  of  Great  Britain  or  Ger- 
many. To  have  achieved  ao  splendid  a  result  in 
the  teeth  of  so  many  diHicultiee  does  honour  to 
the  tact,  ability,  and  devotion  of  Sir  Herbert 
Oakeley,  and  is  sufficient,  even  without  his  popu- 
larisation  of  tha  <iigia,.lo  poitpetUlle  Us  name 
in  Scotland.  [G.] 

REIN  AG  LE,  Josxfh,  ion  of  »  Cknnaii 
miMidMi  iMideiit  In  Englftod,  wm  boni  at 
F^WltldiOllth.  He  was  succesai  vi  ly  trumpeter  and 
iKHtt-plftyer,  violonoeUist.  violinist,  and  violon- 
oellfat  again,  and  «  very  able  i>erfanner.  About 
ho  viftited  Dublin,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  Beturniog  to  London  he  obtained  a 
promiiiaiit  pontion  In  the  beet  oreheetna,  and 
was  principal  cello  at  Salomon's  concerts  when 
directed  by  Haydn.  He  afterwards  settled  at 
Oxfbrd.  ne  composed  TioliD  oonoerloe,  ▼iolon* 
cello  coTK-'erto-),  Hiring  quart<!»H,  iluvV^  anrl  trios 
for  violin  and  pianoforte,  etc.,  and  was  author 
of  *  A  Treatise  on  the  VIolonoeUo.* 

His  younger  bmthor,  Hugh,  an  ominent  vio- 
loncellist, died  at  an  earlv  ace  at  Lisbon,  where 
he  had  gone  for  the  beneflt  of  hie  health. 

His  son,  Alkxandeb  Robfjit,  born  ntBrighton, 
Aug.  ai,  Z799t  f'O'  some  time  oiganist  of  St. 
P«ter-In>the  East,  Oxford,  ma  the  composer  of 
Wveral  psalm  and  hymn  tUMIli  He  retird  to 
Kidlington,  near  Oxford,' where  he  died  April  6, 
1877.    [W.H.H.] 

BEINE  DE  0H7FBE,  LA.  Operain  5  act«  ; 
words  by  Saint  Oeorpes,  music  by  Hal^vy,  l*ro- 
duced  at  the  Grand  Up^ra»  Paris,  Dec.  23, 
1846.  [O.] 

REIXE  DE  SABA,  LA.  Opera  in  4  acts ; 
words  by  Barbier  and  Carr^,  masio  by  Gounod. 
Prodooed  at  theOp^  Feb.  a8.  i86a.  It  was 
adapted  to  English  words  under  the  title  of 
'Irene'  by  H.  B.  Famie,  and  in  thia  form  was 
produced  as  a  ooncert  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Aug.  13,  1865.  The  beautiful  Airs  de  ballet 
contain  some  of  Gounod's  best  music,  and  are  ire- 
qoently  played  al  the  same  place.  [6.] 

REINS  TOPAZB,  LA.  Open  eomlqne  In  3 

acts  ;  WQida  by  Lock  my  and  Kattps,  music  by 
Victor  Maae^  Produced  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique 
Deo.  97, 1 856.  In  Eng^,  as  Queen  Topaee^  »t 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Dee.  34,  i860.  [G.] 
REINECKE,  Karl,  composer,  oondactor,  and 
performer,  director  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts 
at  Leipzig,  the  ion  of  m  moaloian,  bom  June  33, 

1827,  at  Altona,  was  from  an  early  age  trained 
by  his  father,  and  at  II  performed  in  public. 
Ai  n  youth  he  was  a  finl4Kt6  oreheatral  violin 
plajnr.  At  18  he  made  a  concert  tour  through 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  with  especial  succtaw  at 
Oopetthagen.  In  1843  he  settled  in  Leipzig, 
where  he  studied  diligently,  and  eagerly  em- 
braoed  the  opportuniti<«  for  cultivation  atlonled 
by  the  iQOiaty  of  Mendelssohn  and  Sohnmann, 
with  a  success  which  amply  shows  itself  in  his 
music  In  1844  he  made  a  professional  tour  with 


Wasidewth}  to  Rin.  retnraing  by  Hanover  and 
Bremen.  He  wne  already  fai  ^e  pay  of  Chrlittan 

VIII.  of  Denmark,  and  in  1846  he  again  visited 
Copenhagen,  and  played  before  the  court.  On 
both  ocoiaionB  he  waa  appointed  coart-pianfait. 

In  1851  he  went  with  Otto  von  Konigslow  to 
Italy  and  Paris ;  and  on  his  return  Hiiler  secured 
him  for  the  professorship  of  the  piano  and  ooon- 
terpoint  in  the  conscrvat<jire  of  Cologne.  In 
•1854  he  became  conductor  of  the  Concertgeeell- 
aebidt  at  Earmen,  and  in  1859  Musikdirector  to 
the  University  of  Breslau.  On  Julius  Kietz's  de* 
parture  from  Leipzig  to  Dresden  in  i860  Reinecke 
succeeded  him  as  conductor  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
and  became  at  the  same  time  professor  of  com- 
position in  the  Con^ervatorium.  Between  the 
years  1867  and  1872  he  made  extensive  toum<?e« ; 
in  Kn;,dand  he  played  >at  the  Moelcal  Union, 
Crystal  Pabce.  an(i  Philharmonic,  on  the  6th, 
17th,  and  19th  of  April,  1869  respectively,  and 
met  Willi  great  MiOQeni  both  as  a  virtuoso  and 
a  composer.  He  reappearod  in  this  coimtiy  in 
1873  and  was  equally  well  received. 

Reinecke's  industry  in  con]i)<>Hiti<>n  is  grent, 
his  best  works,  as  might  be  ex|>ectcd,  being  those 
for  piano  ;  his  three  I^F.  sonatas  indeed  are  ex- 
cellent compositions,  carrying  out  Mendelssobn'a 
technique  without  indulging  the  eccentricities  of 
modem  virtuosi ;  his  pifccs  for  2  PFb.  are  also 
good;  his  PF.  Concerto  in  Ff  minor  is  a  well- 
establiMhed  favourite  both  with  musicians  and  the 
public.  Besides  other  instrumental  mu.'^ic — quin- 
tets, qaail«fei,oonoartoe for  violin  and  cello,  etc.^ 
he  has  composed  an  opera  in  5  acts,  '  Kimig  Man- 
fred,' and  two  in  one  act  each  •  Der  vierjalbrigen 
Posten'  (aft<  r  Konier)  and  '  Ein  Abenteuer  Hi&n- 
del's ' ;  incidental  music  to  Schiller's  '  Tell ' ;  an 
oratorio, '  Bolsazar  * ;  a  cantata  for  men's  voicee^ 
'  Hakon  .Tari ' ;  overturea,  *DanM  Kobold,*  *  Al*- 
din,'  'Frietlensfeier';  3  masses,  and  2  »>yuijihonit  s ; 
and  a  large  number  of  songs  and  of  pianoforte 
pieces  in  all  styles,  including  valuable  studies  and 
c<lucational  works,  numbering  in  all  more  than 
160.  His  style  ia  refined,  his  mastery  over  oounter> 
point  and  form  la  abaolote,  and  he  writee  wiUk 
peculiar  clearness  and  correctness.  He  has  also 
done  much  editing  for  Breitkopf's  house.  His 
position  St  Ldps%  epeaka  for  his  ability  ss  n 
conductor  ;  as  an  accompnnvist  he  Is  first-rate  ; 
and  as  an  arranger  for  the  pianoforte  he  is  recog- 
nissdsseneofdisiltstorttedny.  [F.G.] 

REINHOLD,  Huoo,  s  very  womising  young 
Austrian  musician,  born  at  Vienna  IVlarch  3, 
1854.  began,  like  Haydn  and  Schubert,  by 
being  a  choir  boy  in  the  Imporial  Chapel,  after 
which,  in  1868,  at  the  Instance  of  Herbeck,  he 
entered  the  Conservatorium,  under  the  endow* 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha,  where  he  WSB 
'  put  under  Bruckner,  D»  wioff,  and  f^inttin,  ro- 
nuiined  till  1874,  and  obtained  a  silver  lut-dal. 
His  published  works  hAve  reached  op.  18.  They 
consist  of  pianoforte  music  and  songs ;  of  a  suite 
in  tivo  movements  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  of 
a  prelude,  minuet  and  ftigne  also  for  stringed 
orchestra,  and  of  a  string-qunrtet  in  A  (op.  |S). 
The  two  laqjer  works  were  pLiyed  at  the  Vienna 
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PhflhAnnonio  ooncerU'of  Dec.  9, 1877,  and  Ncnr. 
17,  1878,  respectively.  The  compoeer  waa  loudly 
ca.lled  fur  on  U^th  occasions,  and  they  are  praised 
by  the  intelligent  and  impartial  Vienna  critic  of 
tbfl  'Monthly  Musical  Record'  for  their  delicate 
niMirnltir  Md  abienoe  of  aadae  pretension.  The 
quartet  WM  leoanlfj  •OMoated  bj  fiellmes- 
bergw.  [G.] 

REINHOLD,  TnoM.va,  bom  at  Dresden  about 
1690,  was  the  reputcxl  nephew,  or,  as  some 
■aid,  son,  of  the  Arclibiahop  of  that  city.  He 
liad  an  early  pa>u)iun  for  music,  and  having  met 
Baadel  at  the  Archbishop's  residence  conceived 
•0  atrong  a  likincr  for  him  that  after  a  time  he 
qnittod  his  abode  and  sought  out  the  great 
mnpoaer  in  London,  who  noeived  him  with 
fevour.  In  July  1 731  he  appeared  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  as  a  singer  in  *  The  Grub  Street 
Opatm,*  and  afterwarda  Mag  at  the  King's 
Tbeatre.  He  wa.n  one  of  the  original  singers 
of  'The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war/  in  Handel's 
'  Israel  in  Egypt/  and  tiie  original  representatiTe 
of  the  foUowini^  charactert  in  Handel's  works : — 
Harapha  in  '  Samson  * ;  Somnus  in  *  Semele ' ; 
Gyrna  and  Gobryaa  in  'BeUhanar*;  CheUia 
and  the  Second  Elder  in  '  Susanna  * ;  Caleb  in 
'Joahua';  Simon  in  'Judaa  Maocabeus*;  the 
Levitain  'Solomon*;  aodValemifai  'ThaodeiAi* 
He  died  in  Chapol  Street,  Si)ho,  in  1751. 

fiia  son,  Cuables  Frkdsriok,  born  in  1737, 
laeaifwd  hia  morioal  adooatioii  firat  In  St.  Paul's, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Chapel  Royal.  On  Fob.  3, 
1755,  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
•i  Dray  Lane  as  Oberai  in  J.  0. 8inlth*8  opera, 
'The  Fairies,'  heini^ announced  aa  '  Master  Rein- 
hold.'  He  afterwards  became  oigaoiat  of  St. 
Oeorga  tiie  Ifar^,  Bloomalmiy.  In  1759  ha 
appeared  as  a  ba*s  singer  at  Marylebone  Garaens, 
where  he  continued  to  ling  for  many  seasons. 
Ha  afterwaid*  performed  in  Bng!faih  operas,  and 
Bang  in  oratorios,  and  at  provincial  festivals,  etc. 
Ue  was  especially  Corned  for  his  singing  ef 
Handel's  song,  'O  niddier  than  the  dierry.* 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  bass  aingers  at  the 
Coounemoration  of  Handel  in  1784.  He  retired 
in  1797,  and  died  In  Somsra  Town.  Sept.  29, 
i8t5.  [WJLH.] 

REINKEN,  JOHANX  Ad.\M,  eminent  German 
oiganist,  bom  at  Deventer,  in  Holland,  April 
97,  1623.  a  pupil  of  Bwelinolc  at  Amstardam, 
became  in  i''>54  organist  of  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine  at  Hamborg,  and  retained  the  post 
till  his  daalb.  Nor.  34,  1733,  at  the  age  of  99. 
Ha  was  a  person  of  some  consideration  at  Hora- 
httO^  ytf^  on  aoootmt  of  hia  fine  playing,  and  of 
Ua  Moefldal  inflnenoo  on  mosio  in  general,  but 
his  vanity  and  jealousy  of  hia  brother  artists  ore 
aarerely  conmiented  on  by  his  otrntemporaries. 
So  great  and  ao  widespread  was  his  reputation 
that  Sebastian  Bach  finequently  walked  to  Ham- 
burg from  Lttneburg  (i  700  to  1703),  and  Cothen 
(i  730),  to  hear  him  play.  Reinken  may  be  con- 
sidered the  best  representative  of  the  North- 
German  school  of  organists  of  the  17th  oen- 
tnxy,  whose  strong  points  were,  not  this  olassio 


placidity  of  the  South-German  pchool,  but  great 
dexterity  of  foot  and  finger,  and  ingenious  com- 
binations of  tha  stops.  UU  compositions  are 
loatleti  with  passages  for  dinplay,  and  are  de- 
fective in  fonn,  both  in  individual  melodies  and 
general  construction.  His  works  are  very  scarce  ; 
'  Hortus  MuBicua,'  for  2  violins,  vinla  and  bass 
(Hamburg  1704)  is  the  only  one  printed;  and 
even  in  MS.  onlj  five  pieces  are  known — 2  on 
Chorales,  i  Toccata,  and  2  Variation-^ (for Clavier).' 
Of  the  first  of  these,  one— on  the  chorale  'An 
Wosserfliissen  Babylons*— ia  q)aoiaUy  intaroefc 
ing,  because  it  was  by  an  extempore  perform- 
ance on  that  chorale  at  Hambuiv  in  1733  that 
Bach  extorted  from  the  venerabfo  Beinken  the 
words,  '  I  thought  that  this  art  waS  dead,  but 
I  see  that  it  still  lives  in  you.'  [A.  M.] 

BZIMTHALER,  Kabi.,  oondnctor  of  tha 

Private  Concerts  at  Bremen,  bom  Oct,  13,  i8m, 
in  Luther's  house  at  Erfurt,  was  early  trained  in 
music  by  G.  A.  Ritter,  then  studied  theology  in 
Berlin,  but  after  passing  his  examination,  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  music.  His  first  attempts  at 
composition,  some  psalms  sung  by  the  Cathe- 
dral choir,  attracted  the  attention  of  King  Frede- 
ric William  IV.,  and  procured  him  a  travelling 
grant.  He  visited  jraris,  Milan,  Home,  and 
Naples,  taking  lessons  in  singing  from  Geraldi 
and  Bordogni.  On  his  return  in  1853  he  ob- 
tained a  poet  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Cologne,  and 
in  1 858  became  organist  in  tiba  Cathedral  of  Bra* 
men.  He  hod  already  composed  an  oratorio 
'  Jephta '  (performed  in  London  by  Mr.  Hullah, 
April  16,  1856,  and  published  with  English 
text  by  Novelloe),  and  in  1875  opera  '  Edda' 
was  played  with  success  at  Bremen,  Hanover, 
and  elsewhere.  His  '  Bismarck -hymn'  obtained 
the  prize  at  Dortmund,  and  he  has  oompooed  a 
sympliony,  and  a  large  number  of  part-songs. 
Keinthaler's  style  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Mendelasohn  and  Gade.  [F.G.") 

BEISSIGER.  Kabl  GoiTLiKB,son  of  Christian 
Gotlllob  Rslssiger,  who  pnUUhed  3  symphoitfea 
for  full  orchestra  in  1790.  Bom  Jan,  31,  1 798, 
at  Bekng  near  Wittenberg,  where  his  father  waa 
Cantor,  be  beoame  in  i^i  i  a  pupil  of  Sehleht  al  the 
St.  Thomas  School,  Leipzig.  In  i  SI  1 8  he  removed 
to  the  University  with  the  intenti<»i  of  studying 
theology,  but  some  motets  oompoaed  in  1815  om 
1816  had  already  attracted  attention,  and  the 
suooess  of  his  fine  baritone  voice  made  him  do* 
temdna  to  devote  Umself  to  mode.  In  T831  bo 
went  to  Vienna  and  ptudied  opera  thoroughly. 
Here  also  he  composed  '  Das  Bookenweibcben.' 
In  iSsfl  bo  sang  an  aria  of  Handel's,  and  played 
a  PF.  concerto  of  bin  own  composition  at  a  con- 
cert in  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre.  Soon  «fkar 
he  went  to  Hmidi,  where  be  stadied  wifli  Fieler 
Winter,  and  composed  an  opera  *Dido,'  which 
was  performed  several  timee  at  Dreaden  tinder 
Webei's  oondnotoraUp.  At  tbo  joint  tatpmm 
of  the  Prussian  government  and  of  his  patron 
von  Altenstein,  a  musician,  he  undertook  a  tottr 
through  HoUand,  Friuooe,  and  Italy,  in  order  to 
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report  on  the  condition  of  muaic  in  those  conn- 
tries.  Oa  hia  return  he  wm  ofwrnniwaoned  to 
dr»w  np  s  aoheDM  fiw  ft  Pramn  natiom]  Ooom*^ 
vatoire,  but  at  the  game  time  waa  f'frere<l  posts 
»t  the  Hague  and  at  Dresden.  The  latter  he 
•eoepted,  replacing  Ifandraerat  the  opctB,  whoe 
he  LilMiund  hard,  producini?  both  German  and 
Italian  operas.  In  1827  he  suooeeded  C.  M.  von 
Webw  M  oondootor  of  the  QermMi  Opera  at 
Dresden.     Among  hia  operas,  '  Alinenschtttr,' 

*  Sibella,' '  Turandot.' '  Adele  von  Foix,'  and  '  Der 
SehUKbrneh  yon  MednM,*  had  grnl  raooM  in 

their  day,  but  the  tenn  'Kapellmeistermusik  ' 
minantljf  describes  them,  and  they  have  almost 
entirely  ^sappeared.  The  Oivertiwe  to  tiie  F«l* 
iWUnilhlt.',  a  Hpiritt  d  and  not  unintereating  piece, 
Jt  oocasionallv  met  with  in  concert  programmes. 
Mawct  and  olravdi  mmle,  a  fevrLleaer.  and  par* 
ticularly  some  grncffiil  and  eat-y  trios  for  PF. 
violin  and  cello,  made  hi»  name  very  popular  for 

•  period.  He  it  raMrally  supposed  to  Mwe  been 
the  composer  of  the  piece  known  as  '  Weber's  Ijast 
Walts.'   Aeissiger  died  Nov.  7, 1859, 
Mooatdad  tft  Dradin  hj  JnUoi  Rieta.  [F.G.] 

HTftawMAW,  AUOUBT,  musician  and  writer 
on  music,  bom  Nov.  14,  1S25,  at  Frankenstein, 
Sileaia,  \ca«  grounded  in  music  by  Jung,  the 
Ctator  of  hia  native  town.  In  1843  he  removed 
to  BresUu,  and  there  had  inatruction  from 
Mosewius,  Baumgart,  Enist  liichtcr.  Liistner, 
•ad  Kohlt  in  various  branches,  including  piano- 
forte, or^'nn,  violin,  and  cello.  He  at  first  pro- 
posed to  become  a  composer,  but  a  r^dence  in 
18(0-53  al  Weimar,  where  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  new  school  of  music,  chan},'ed  hi.s  plans 
and  drove  him  to  literature.  His  tirst  book  was 
•IVonBadi  to  Wagner'  (BerUn,  1861);  rapidly 
followed  by  a  hist^trical  work  on  the  German 
•ong,  'Das  deutsche  Lied,'  etc.  (1861),  rewritten 
M  * Oeanhiehle  dea  Deutschen  Liedes'  (1874). 
This  again  was  succeeded  by  his  General  HiBtory 
ef  Hinio— 'Allg.  Musikgeschichte'  (3  vols.  1864, 
I<Bip*^)t  »  great  number  of  interesting 

examples;  and  that  by  'Comjvwtionfllehre'  (3 
vols.  Berlin,  1866-jo).  His  recent  works  have 
baan  of  a  biographioal  nature,  attempts  to  akow 
fhe  gtadual  development  of  the  life  and  genius 
of  the  chief  musicians — Schumann  (1865),  Men- 
delssohn (1867),  Schubert  (i87S>,  Haydn  (1879). 
All  books  about  these  great  men  are  inter- 
esting, especially  when  written  by  practical  and 
intelugent  musicians;  and  Dr.  Beissmann's  are 
illuHtrated  by  cupiuuH  examples  (in  Schubert's 
case  from  MS.  sources),  which  much  iacroaae 
tiMir  vafaie.  In  1877  he  published  a  volume  of 
laotuns  on  the  history  of  muHic,  delivertHl  in  the 
Comiervatorium  of  Berlin,  where  he  has  resided 
ainoe  1863.  His  chief  employment  since  1871 
has  been  the  completion  of  the  '  Munik  Conver- 
aationslexikon,'  in  which  he  succeeded  Mendel 
M  editor,  aA«r  tiie  death  of  the  lattar.  The 
nth  vohnue,  completing  the  work,  appeared  in 
1879,  and  it  will  long  remain  as  the  most  com- 
praMuiTe  Lexioon  of  mnrfe.  Dr.  BeiMmaaa 
unfortunately  thought  it  m-cessary  to  oppose  the 
aatfthiiHhnwnt  of  the  Boyal  High  School  for 
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Music  at  Berlin  in  1875,  and  to  enforce  his 
opposition  by  a  bitter  uamphiet,  which  however 
haa  long  araea  been  feifotten.    [See  MoflK, 
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As  a  practical  musician  Dr.  Reissmann  has  been 
ahnoal  aatadttttriooaaa  he  haa  haan  te  Hlflvatine. 

The  list  given  in  the  Lexicon  comprve^  2  grand 
opera*  ami  one  oomio  ditto ;  an  oratorio ;  a  dra- 
matioaowiea  far  aekia,  male  ehortti,  and  qrdiestia; 
a  concerto  and  a  Buite  for  solo  \nolin  and  or- 
chestra; a  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin ;  and 
a  great  quantity  of  miseellaneona  pieoaa  far  ^iaao 
solo  and  for  the  voice — in  all  nearly  50  published 
works.  He  is  now  (1881^  at  Leipzig,  editing  an 
moafenitad  Hiitaiy  «f  GennaB  mnala.  [G.] 

RELATION  ia  a  ganaral  larm  implying  con- 
nection between  two  or  more  oljjects  of  consider- 
ation, through  poiutd  of  similarity  and  cuairast.  In. 
other  wocdi^  H  fa  tiia  position  which  such  objeoli 
appear  to  occupy  when  considerL-d  with  referenoa 
to  one  another.    It  is  defmed  by  its  context. 

The  relations  of  individual  nolaa  to  one  anoth» 
may  be  dencribed  in  various  ways.  For  instance, 
they  may  be  connected  by  belonging  to  or  being 
pn>miuent  members  of  the  diatonic  series  of  any 
one  key.  and  contrasted  in  various  degrees  by 
the  relative  positions  they  occupy  in  that  series. 
A  further  simple  nlatioB  ia  establuhed  by  mere 
proximity,  such  as  may  bo  observed  in  the 
relations  of  grace-notes,  appoggiaturas,  turns, 
and  shakes  to  the  essential  notes  which  they 
adorn  ;  and  this  is  carried  so  far  that  notes  alien 
to  the  harmony  and  even  to  the  key  are  freely 
introdooad,  and  are  perfectly  intelligible  when 
in  close  connection  with  characteristic  diat4inic 
notes.  The  relations  of  disjunct  notos  may  be 
found,  among  other  ways,  by  their  belonging  to 
a  chord  which  is  easily  called  to  mind ;  whence 
the  successive  sounding  of  the  oonstituents  of 
familiar  combinations  is  easily  realised  as  melody; 
while  melody  which  is  founded  upon  leMObvlovUi 
relations  is  not  so  readily  appreciated. 

The  relations  of  chords  may  be  either  direct  or 
indirect.  Tlius  they  may  have  several  notes  in 
common,  as  in  Ex.  i,  or  only  one,  as  in  £x«  a» 


to  make  simple  direct  connection,  while  the  diver- 
sity of  their  derivationi^  or  their  respective  de- 
gree* of  oonsonanoe  and  dissonance,  aflbrd  an 
immediate  sense  of  contrast.  Or  they  may  be 
indirectly  connected  through  an  implied  chord  or 
note  npon  which  thev  might  both  converge ;  as 
th(--  common  chord  of  D  to  that  of  C  through  G, 
to  which  D  is  Dominant^  while  G  in  its  turn  is 
Dominant  to  C  (Ex.  3).  The  lelatioB  thoa  ea- 
tablished  is  sufficiently  clear  to  allow  the  major 
chord  of  the  supertonio  and  its  minor  seventh 
and  major  and  ndiior  ninth  to  be  qratamaticaUly 
affiliatod  in  the  key,  though  its  thild  iod  odaOt 
ninth  are  not  ia  tlie  diatouio  sexier 
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A  fTirther  UlnBtration  of  the  relationa  of 
chords  is  afforded  by  those  of  the  Donninant  and 
Tonic  They  are  connected  by  their  roote  being 
a  fifih  apart,  which  is  the  simplest  interval, 
except  the  octave,  in  music ;  but  their  other  com- 
ponents are  entirely  distinct,  as  is  the  compound 
tone  of  the  roots,  since  none  of  their  lower  and 
wan  characteristio  harmonics  are  coincident. 
They  thus  represent  the  strongest  contrast  in 
the  diatonic  series  of  a  key,  and  when  taken 
together  define  the  tonality  more  dstrly  than  any 
other  pair  of  chords  in  its  ranf;e. 

Thi»  nhl&am  of  keys  are  traced  in  n  sfanilar 
manner ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  tonio  and  perfect 
fifth  of  one  being  in  the  diatonic  series  of  another, 
or  by  the  number  of  notes  which  are  common  to 
both.  The  relations  of  the  keys  of  the  minor  third 
Mid  minor  sixth  to  the  major  mode  (as  of  £b  and 
Ab  with  rafenoMtoC)  are  rendered  intelligible 
through  the  minor  mode ;  but  the  converse  does 
not  hold  good,  for  the  relations  of  keys  of  the  major 
mediant  or  submediant  to  the  minor  mode  (as  of 
E  minor  and  A  minor  with  reference  to  C  minor) 
are  decidedly  remote,  and  direct  transition  to  them 
is  not  (  to  follow.  In  fact  the  modulatory 
tendency  uf  the  minor  mode  is  towanJs  the  con- 
nectiouii  of  itu  relative  major  mther  than  to  those 
of  ita  actual  major,  while  the  outlook  of  the 
major  mode  ia  free  on  both  sides.  Tho  relation 
of  the  key  of  the  iDominant  to  an  original  Tonio 
is  explicable  on  much  the  same  grounds  as  that 
of  the  chordrt  of  those  notes.  The  Dominant  key 
is  generally  lit  ld  to  be  a  very  satintactory  com- 
pMBOntary  or  contnwfc  in  the  coantnictiun  of  a 
piece  of  music  of  any  sort,  but  it  is  not  of  uni- 
versal cogency.  For  instance,  at  the  very  out- 
set of  any  movement  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
the  Dominant  harmony  should  early  and  empha- 
tically present  itself ;  hence  when  a  fresh  section 
is  rsached  it  is  Bometimes  desirable  to  find  another 
oontraiit  to  avoid  tautology.   With  some  mch 

torpose  the  keys  of  the  mediant  or  submediant 
nvn  at  times  been  ohoaon,  liotii  of  whidi  afiord 
interefltinir  phases  of  contrast  and  connection ; 
the  connection  being  mainly  the  characteristic 
major  third  of  the  original  tonic,  and  the  contrast 
being  emphasicif;<l  by  the  sharpenini?  of  tho  Dom- 
inant in  the  first  case,  ami  of  the  Tonic  in  the 
second.  Hie  kej  of  tha  aubdominant  is  avoided 
in  such  ca»e8  hecanB*^  the  contrast  aifnrdcrl  hv  it 
is  not  suthciently  strong  to  have  force  iu  the  total 
impression  of  the  moveaMOt. 

The  relations  of  the  parts  of  any  artistic  work 
are  in  a  similar  manner  those  of  contrast  within 
ttniti  of  proportion  and  tonality.  For  instance, 
those  of  the  first  and  second  section  in  what  is 
called  '  first  movement'  or  'sonata'  form  are 
baaed  on  the  contrast  of  com  nteraentaiT  tonal- 
itiei»  as  part  of  the  musical  structure,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  on  contrast  of  character  and  style  in 
tlia  idea  on  tha  othar;  whidi  between  them 
aataiUiah  tha  balance  of  proportion.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  aaoond  main  division — the  '  working- 
cot*  aaetioo— to  tiio  first  pert  of  the  movamentla 
that  of  gr«.'at<?r  comjilfxity  find  freedom  in  con- 
trast to  regularity  and  dehnitonesa  of  lauaical 
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strticttire,  and  fanciful  discuasion  of  chameteriaUa 
portions  of  the  main subiects  ht.  contrast  to  formal 
exposition  of  eompleta  ideas ;  and  the  final  seetton 
completes  the  cyde  1^  tatiuaiag  to  vegulaitty  in  ' 
the  reoapitalatian. 

Tha  lelatfaaa  of  tho  Tarioaa  movamonta  of  a 
large  work  to  one  another  are  of  similar  nature. 
The  earliest  masters  who  wrote  Suites  and  Sonate 
di  Camera  or  di  Ghieaa  had  but  a  nidimentary 
and  undeveloped  sense  of  the  relative  contrasta 
of  keys ;  conseqnently  they  contented  themselves 
with  connecting  the  movements  by  patting  them 
all  in  the  same  key,  and  obtained  tMi  ounitaata 
by  alternating  quick  and  slow  movements  or 
dances,  and  by  varying  the  degrees  of  their  seri- 
ousneMB  or  liveliness :  but  the  main  outlinea  of  the 
distribution  of  contrasts  are  in  these  respects 
curiously  similar  to  the  order  adopted  in  the 
average  modem  Sonata  or  Sjmpliony.  Thus  they 
placed  an  allegro  of  a  serious  or  solid  character 
at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  work,  as  typifie<l 
by  the  Allemande;  the  slow  or  solemn  movement 
came  in  the  middle,  as  typifie<l  by  the  Sarabande; 
and  the  conoliwion  was  a  light  and  gay  quick 
movement,aa  typified  by  the  Gigna.  And  further, 
the  manner  in  which  a  Courante  usually  followeti 
the  Allemande,  and  a  Gavotte  or  Bourr^  or 
Passepied,  or  aoma  such  dance,  preceded  the  final 
Gigue, 'has  its  coimtcrjiart  in  the  Minuet  or 
iScherzo  of  a  modem  work,  which  occupies  an 
analogonapoaltion  with  regpect  either  to  the  slow 
or  last  movement.  In  mo<lt'm  works  the  fon  o  of 
adiUtional  contrast  is  obtained  by  putting  central 
movements  in  diffinent  but  allieii  kegra  to  that  of 
the  first  and  last  movements ;  the  slow  movement 
most  trequently  being  in  the  key  of  the  Sub- 
dominant.  At  tha  aama  time  additional  bonds 
of  connection  are  Bometimes  obtained,  Ixtth  by 
making  the  movements  pass  without  complete 
break  from  one  to  another,  and  in  aoma  oaam 
(illustrated  by  Beethoven  and  Schumann  especi- 
ally) by  using  the  same  characteristic  features  or 
tig  urea  in  ditterent  movements. 

Tho  more  subtle  relations  of  proportion,  both 
in  the  matter  of  the  actual  length  of  the  various 
movements  and  their  several  sections,  and  in  the 
breadtli  of  their  style ;  in  the  congniity  of  their 
forms  of  expression  and  of  the  quality  of  the 
emotions  they  appeal  to;  In  the  distribution  of 
the  qii.ilitinH  of  tone,  and  even  of  the  gTfMip'<  of 
haniiuny  and  rhythm,  are  all  of  equal  import- 
ance, though  leas  easy  either  to  appreciate  or  to 
ert'f'ct,  as  they  demand  higher  degrees  of  artistic 
power  and  perception;  and  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  aooh  relitiona  are  aa  vital  to  operas, 
nratoriof,  cnntntas.  .'\nd  all  other  forms  of  vooal 
muuic,  as  to  the  purely  instrumental  torms. 

The  aama  order  of  ralationa  appears  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  art ;  for  instance,  the  alternation  of 
discord  and  cuocord  is  the  same  relation,  implying 
contrast  and  oonneetion.  analo^oat  to  the  relation 
between  suspense  or  expectation  and  its  relief; 
and  to  speak  generally,  the  art  of  the  composer 
ia  in  »  aensa  tiia  dwovary  and  exporitioii  of 

intelligible  relations  in  the  iniitifarinus  material 
at  his  oommand,  and  a  complete  explanation  of 
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th*  woid  wmfld  aniomit  to  a  4XMDp1«te  theory  of 
music.  [C.n.H.P.] 

liELFE,  Jony — whote  father.  Lupton  Rolfo 
(ilitHl,  Oct.  1S05),  was  for  fifty  yt-ars  urgHOUt  of 
Greenwich  Hospital — was  bom  about  1 766.  H« 
rt;:'civt!  l  lii^  fir^t  iiistriictioii  from  his  father,  nn<l 
at  eiglitctn  was  articled  to  Keeble.  orgamst  of 
St.  (iwnei'B,  Hanover  Square.  About  1810  he 
wa«  appointed  one  of  th«>  King's  ban<l  of  music. 
Ue  had  much  ri-putation  aa  a  t^acbur  uf  the 
pianoforte,  and  composed  some  sonatas,  a  popu- 
iar  ballad,  '  Miry  n  I>rf!\!n.'  and  other  pieces. 
In  179S  he  publitthe  l  '  TJie  i'rincipleii  of  Har- 
mony.' in  which  nearly  the  whole  theoretical 
plan  of  Logier,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with 
offering  elementary  instruction  throui^h  the 
medittin  of  exerciHee,  war  anticipated.  He  was 
also  author  of  '  Kemarks  on  the  Present  State 
of  Muhical  Instruction,'  1819,  and  '  Lucidua 
Ordo/  an  attempt  to  divest  thorough-bass  and 
oompotttioa  of  ttieir  iniriodei^  •iSiy.  He  died 
•boat  1837.  [W.U.U.] 

RELLSTAB.  Two  remarkable  people,  father 
•Bid  ion.  The  father,  Johann  Kabl  Frikohioh, 
wae  one  of  those  active  intellects  whn  are  f»o 
'iufloential  in  their  locality ;  he  wm  bom  in  Ik-riin 
Fab.  37,  I759>  His  father,  a  printer,  wished  him 
to  succeed  to  the  business,  but  fmm  boyhood  his 
whole  thoughts  were  devoted  to  music.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  Stirling  for  Hambur^g  to  complete 
his  studies  with  Emmanuel  Bach  when  the  death 
of  hi$  father  forced  him  to  take  up  the  buKiness. 
He  Ihea  mAdtd  a  mudo  printing  and  pnblishing 
branch  ;  was  the  first  to  establish  a  musio.il  lend- 
ing library  (1783) ;  founded  a  Concert-Society, 
on  the  modal  ofHiller'a  •!  Leipdf,  and  eaUed  it 
'Concerts  for  connoinseurs  and  amateurs,'  an  un- 
usually distinctive  title  for  those  days.  The  first 
eonoert  took  place  April  16, 1787,  at  the  Englisehe 
Ha»«.  in  course  of  time  the  f  )Ilo\ving  works 
were  performed  : — Salieri's  'Arniida,'  Schulz's 
■Athaua,'  Naumanns  'Cora,'  Ha.-se's  'Conver- 
sione  di  S:m  Agostino,'  Bach's 'Mj^jnificat.'  and 
Gluck'a  'Alceste,'  which  was  thus  first  introduced 
toBeriin.  TbeSodety atlaatmevgedlntheSlng- 
akademic.  He  wrote  mu><ical  critiriucs  for  the 
Berlin  paper,  signed  with  his  initials;  and  had 
coneerte  oferyouflr  Smiday  daring  the  winter  at 
his  own  houne,  at  which  puch  works  r\fl  Haytln's 
*SeasonB*  were  performed;  but  these  meetings 
were  etopped  by  the  entry  of  the  Weneh  hi  i8co, 
when  he  frequently  bad  20  men,  and  a  dozen 
hones  quartered  on  him ;  lost  not  onlv  his  music 
bat  all  his  eapital,  and  had  to  dose  his  printhig^ 
press.   In  time,  ho  resumed  his  concerts  ;  in  1809 

Cve  lectures  on  harmony;  in  181 1  travelled  to 
dy,  and  his  letters  in'Vos^s  newspaper  first 
drew  attention  to  Fr.-iulein  Milder,  and  thus 
brought  about  her  invitation  to  Berlin.  Kot  long 
after  his  retnm  he  was  strode  wHh  apoplexy  while 
walking  at  Ch.'\rlottenburp,  Auf^.  ig,  1 813,  and 
found  dead  on  the  road  some  hours  afterwards. 
As  •  oomposer  he  left  3  eantfttaa*  a  'Pasrioo,* 
a  Te  Deum,  and  a  >fa-8.  Also  an  o|>era  ;  BonuH 
too  numeroos  to  specify ;  vocal  scor^  of  Graun's 


'  Tod  Jesn,*  and  Gluck's  '  Iph%aBle';  a  Herman 
libretto  of  Gluck's  '  Orplu'e*  apparently  from  hia 
own  pen.  Of  iubtrumenUd  music  ho  published— 
marches  for  PF.,  symphonisa  and  overtures;  a 
series  of  pieces  with  characteristic  titles,  'Ob- 
stinacy,' 'Sensibility,'  etc.;  34  short  pieces  for 
PF..  violin  and  bass,  etc.  Also  A  'Treatiao 
on  Declamation*;  *A  Traveller's  observations  on 
churoh-music,  concerts,  operas,  and  chamlier-music 
at  the  Palace  in  Berlin'  (1789);  and  'A  guide  to 
Bach's  systom  of  fingering  for  the  use  of  pianists* 
(J790).  These  works,  for  the  most  part  biblio« 
graphical  curiosities,  are  very  instructive. 

Rellstab  bafl  three  daughters,  of  whom  Caro- 
line, bom  April  18,  1793  or  94,  was  a  singer,  dis- 
tinguished for  her  extraordinary  compass.  His  km, 

Heixricu  Frikdrich  Lcdwio,  bom  April  13. 
1799,  in  Berlin,  though  delicate  in  health,  and 
destined  for  practical  ttwde,  was  compelled  by 
the  times  to  join  the  army,  where  he  became 
ensign  and  lieutenant.  In  16,  after  the  peace, 
he  took  lessons  on  the  piaao  from  Ludwig 
lierger,  r^n.l  in  18 19  and  20  studied  theory  with 
Bernhur  i  Klein.  At  the  same  time  he  taught 
mathematics  and  history  in  the  Brigadeocfaule 
till  1 82 1,  when  he  retired  from  the  army  to 
devote  himself  to  literature.  Ho  also  composed 
much  part-mnsic  for  the  'jttngere  Liedertafel' 
which  ho  founded  in  conjunction  with  G.  Rei- 
chardt  in  18 19,  wrote  a  libretto,  'Dido,'  for  B. 
Klein,  and  contributed  to  Marx's  'Mnniuettong.* 
A  pamphlet  on  MaiLome  Sontag  procured  him  3 
months'  imi)ri8omnent  in  1825,  on  account  of  its 
satirical  allusions  to  a  well-known  dlplomatiat. 
In  i  S2^  he  joine<l  the  staff  of  Voss's  newspaper, 
and  in  a  short  time  oompletelv  led  the  public 
opinion  on  mosio  inSeriin.  His  6Tst  article  waa 
a  report  on  a  performance  of 'Euryanthe,'  Oct  31, 
i8a6,  followed  on  Nov.  15  by  another  on  asoir^ 
at  the  Jagor  Hall,  at  whioh  Hendelssohn  played 
Beethoven's  9th  Symphony  on  the  piano,  and 
thus  introdufMHi  that  gigantic  work  to  Berlin. 
Twenty-two  yean  later  Bellstab  wrote  :— 

niat  evening  made  an  imleliblo  improsgion  on  my 
mind,  and  the  recollection  of  it  i*  freth  aa  of  au  evt-m 
of  yesterday— nay  of  to-day.  The  moat  acoompliibed 
mvudcians  of  BerHn,  Incladiog  Berger  and  Klein,  were 
presant.  The  wondsrtal,  almost  awa^asplrtng  wtxk. 
exaetsd  the  bonuigB  das  to  it«  bat  tiia  BittsBtien  of  all 
present  wss  ziretted  apoo  the  young  artist  deaUsc  with 
amnistakeable  masteiy  with  that  mighty  score,  ss  I 
related  at  the  tims,  tmrngh  in  flsr  too  roeasartHl  terms, 
my  pen  being  then  unpnctised.  His  eager  glance  took 
in  toe  whole  of  each  page,  his  ear  '  penetrated  like  a 
gimlet  *  (to  use  an  exprtMcinn  of  Zelter't)  into  the  TBiy 
eaacnoe  of  the  nnuic,  his  flnKers  never  erred. 

Two  years  later  he  wrote  a  oantatn  for  Ham- 
boldt*s  oongreaa  of  phyricista,  whidi  MendebaefaB 

sot  to  music. 

Bellstab  was  a  warm  supporter  of  olairieal 
mosio,  and  strongly  oondeimied  ail  imdne  ail- 

tcriiptM  at  cfTfM-t.  He  quarrelled  with  S|K)ntini 
over  his  'Agues  von  Hohenstauffen*  (Berlin 
*Maaikaliaehe  ZeHung'  far  iSay,  Koe.  23,  24, 

j6,  and  29),  and  the  nintrnvi-rsy  was  mainUiinetl 
with  much  bitterness  until  SjHintini  left  Berlin, 
when  Bellstab,  in  hh  pam^iiilot  'Uebcr  inefal 

V<  rhrdtnifS  al«  Kritikor  zii  H.  rni  Spoi||i||^* 
acknowledged  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
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Belktob's  novels  and  eaMya  are  to  "be  found 
ibr  the  nuMt  parfe  in  lilt  'GeMmmalle  Sohriftan * 

24  vols.  (Ixripzi^',  Brockhaus).  A  musical  peri- 
odical, '  Iris  im  Jieicbe  der  Tonkuost,'  fouuded  by 
Um  in  1 830,  Rurrlved  till  1 849.  His  reooneottona 
of  I*  rci'f,  Schroeder  -  Devrient,  Mtmli-lssolm, 
Kiein,  I>ehn,  and  Beethovoa  (whom  he  visited 
in  Mareh  1835)  will  ba  found  in  'Ant  melnani 
Lebi  n  '  ( :  vhIh.  lierUn,  1861).  flo  was  thoroughly 
edectio  in  his  taste  for  mosio,  and,  thoagh  not  an 
onoasiditional  aupporter,  was  no  oppdB—fc  of  flw 
nodern  school  of  Lifizt  and  WagBS;  He  died 
daring  the  nij^ht  of  Nov.  27,  1 860.  [^-G-l 
REM^NVI,  Eduard,  a  famous  violinist,  was 
born  in  1830  at  Hewea  (acoordiiy  io  another 
account  at  Mi.skolc")  in  Hungary,  and  received' 
his  musical  education  at  the  Vienna  Ooneervatoire 
dating  the  jean  1843-1845,  where  bie  master 
on  the  violin  wag  Jot^eph  B<>hrn,  the  R.imi>  who 
instructed  Joachim.  In  1848  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  insurrection,  and  became  adjatant  to 
the  famous  general  Gorgey,  under  whom  he  took 
pari  in  the  campaign  against  Aiiatria.  After 
the  fwraltttioa  had  beeBeroshed  he  had  to  fly  hia 
countn.',  and  went  to  America,  where  he  resumed 
hia  career  as  a  virtaoeo.  In  1833  he  went  to 
LiaBt  in  Weimar,  who  at  onoe  reoognised  his 
genius  and  became  his  artistic  guide  and  friend. 
In  the  foilowiug  year  he  came  to  London  and 
tree  appointed  aolo  vidiniet  to  tiie  Qaeen.  In 
i860  he  ii1it;vine<l  his  amn«''<ty  and  returned  to 
Uungary,  where  some  time  afterwards  he  received 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  a  rimflardistinetioa 
to  that  granted  him  in  England.  After  his  return 
home  he  seems  to  iiave  retired  for  a  time  from 

Etblio  Hfeb  Uvlnir  dilefljon  an  eetate  1m  owned  in 
VCDg/txy.  In  iSCi  j  ho  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  FtaiB,  where  he  created  a  perfect  furore  in  the 
nloneoftheaiirtoeraey.  Repeated  artisHo  tears 
inGeniuiny,  Holland,  and  Hflgium  further  tended 
to  nuread  his  fame.  In  1 875  he  settled  temporarily 
in  Wrii,  and  in  the  mumner  of  1877  oame  to 
T/^""  where  alao  he  pnxluced  a  sensational 
eAwt  in  private  dndes.  The  season  being  Car 
adranoed he  appeared  in  public  only  onoe,  at  Mr. 
Maple«on'«  Ikih  fit  oncci  t,  at  the  Crj'stal  Palace, 
where  be  played  a  fantasia  on  th^es  from  the 
'Hogoenots.*  In  the  aatamn  of  1878  he  again 
viflitcd  London,  and  plnyed  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Amerioa,  where 
he  has  been  giving  oonoerit  ftr  the  last  three 

iears  and  ntill  resides  (1881).  As  an  artist 
[.  Bemenyi  combines  perfect  mastery  over  the 
technical  difficulties  of  his  instrument  with  a 
strongly  pronounced  poetic  individuality.  His 
soul  is  in  his  playing,  and  his  impulse  carries  him 
away  with  it  as  he  warms  to  his  task,  the  impres- 
sion fuoduoed  on  the  audience  being  aocordmgly 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Ho  never  tires,  and  one 
never  tires  of  him.  The  stormier  pieces  of 
Chopin  transferred  by  him  from  the  pimo  to  the 
violin  are  given  by  Kem^nyi  with  overpowering 
effect.  But  tenderer  accents  are  not  wanting ; 
fbo  aoetanni  of  Chopin  atid  Field,  arranged  in 
th*?  game  way,  ho  giveH  with  the  suavest  dreami- 
ncso,  iutcrrupt«»d  at  intervals  only  by  accents  of 


passion.  Another  important  feature  in  Bem^yi's 
playing  ie  the  natitmal  etement    He  strongly 

inain'aiiis  against  Liszt  the  gLnnincne.ss  of  Hun- 
garian music,  and  has  shown  himself  thoroughly 
4uibaed  with  that  spirit  fav  writing  eeveral  *  Han« 
garisn  melodic?*,'  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
popular  tunes  and  adopted  as  such  by  other  oom> 
posers.  The  mme  half-Bastem  spirit  Is  ob- 
servable in  the  stroug  rhythmical  accentuation  of 
Bem6nyi*s  stvle^  so  rarelr  attained  by  artists  of 
Tiiitoiiio  origin.  For  tfab  and  other  reasons  the 
tnangementd  of  Chopin's  mazurkas  and  siiuih^r 
pieoea  are  more  ooogeDial  to  him  than  the 
clasrienl  trorin  of  Beethoven,  Sohamann,  Men- 
delssohn, which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  arc  in  his 
repertoire.  AlU^ether  his  genius  will  be  most 
appreciated  in  a  (bawing-room,  where  his  marked 
individuality  is  felt  more  immediately  than 
in  a  large  concert-hall.  Kem^nyi's  £sme  is  ao* 
cordingly  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  liind.  It  re- 
sembles that  ot  onr  non-exhibiting  painten. 
Most  English  amateurs  have  heard  his  name 
and  know  that  he  ranks  amongst  the  leading 
artists  of  the  day,  but  few  can  vouch  for  the 
general  impression  by  their  personal  experience. 
Moreover,  Kemenyi  is  of  too  migratory  a  nature 
to  follow  up  his  suooeae  in  any  given  plaoe.  He 
is  the  wandering  muMcian  par  exceVenei',  and  at 
inter%'alHi,  when  the  whim  takes  him,  will  di^p* 
pear  from  public  view  alt(^'ether.  Hut  although 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  comet,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  hia 
own  sphen.  Bemteji*a  compositions  are  of  no 
importance,  being  mostly  confine<i  to  arrange- 
ments for  his  instrument  and  other  pieoes  written 
far  hia  own  immediate  nse. 

RBMPUSSAGE,  '  filling  up.*  A  term  aome- 
times  met  with  in  munical  criticism,  which  means 
what  U  colloquially  calleti '  padding,'  or  pasuages — 
generally  of  a  florid  and  modulatory  character- 
put  by  composers  of  inferior  degree  into  their 
composition!!,  whether  from  barreuuesti  of  ideas, 
or  brom  want  of  skill  in  using  those  they  have, 
whereby  the  bulk  of  the  work  ia  increased,  but 
not  its  interest  or  value.  [J.A.F.M.] 

RENDANO.  Alfouso,  bom  April  5,  1853,  at 
Carolei,  near  Cosenza,  studied  first  at  the  Con- 
Bcrvatorio  at  Naples,  then  with  Thaiberg,  and 
lastly  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium.  He  played 
at  the  Gewandhaus  with  marked  sueceas  unFebb 
8,  187  J.  Ho  then  visited  Paris  and  London,  per- 
formed at  the  Musical  Union  (April  30, 1872),  the 
Philharmenio  (Mareh  9,  73),  the  C^tal  Palace^ 
and  other  concerts,  and  much  in  society ;  and 
after  a  lengthened  stay  returned  to  Italy.  He 
was  a  graoeful  and  refilled  tl»>jv$  with  a  ilelicata 
touch,  a  great  command  over  the  mechanistn  of 
the  piano,  and  a  pleasing  melancholy  iu  hiu  ex- 
pression. His  playing  of  Bach  was  especially 
good.  He  hat  pabliahed  some  piano  pieoes  of  no 
importance.  (.G.] 

RE  PASTORE,  XL.  A  dramatic  cantota  to 
Metasta«i</s  words  (with  compressions),  oom* 

p>080<l  by  Mnz.-\rt  at  Salzburg'  in  1 775,  in  honoUT 
of  the  Archduke  Maximilian.   First  performed 
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April  3.^,  1775.  contains  an  OTertnre  and 
14  numbers.  The  autograph  is  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin,  and  the  work  is  publishefi  in 
Breitkopf's  comple'e  edition  a«  ?>erie8  V,  No.  10. 

Ainintn'B  air,  '  L'amer6/  was  at  one  time  a 
flfcvoartte  with  Madmne  Lind-GoMachmidt.  [G.] 

REPEAT.  REPETIZIONE,  REPLTCA(Ger. 
Wuilcrhnlunrf  ;  Fr.  R^iii'tifi'iti,  which  nlso  moans 
*  rehearsal ').  In  the  8o-«allcd  sonata  fonu,  there 
un  eertaia  MotioiiB  which  are  npeated,  sod 
am  either  written  out  in  full  twice  over,  or  are 

written  only  once,  with  the  sign    f|~^  at  the 

end.  which  shows  that  tlie  miiaic  ia  to  be  repeated 
either  from  the  beuinningor  from  the  previous 
oeenrreaee  ef  the  ngn.  The  eeetloiui  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  nili',  are  rep<  atc-l,  are — the 
first  section  of  the  first  movement,  both  sections 
the  miniMt  or  wheiao  at  their  fin*  appear* 
ance,  and  both  factions  of  the  trio,  after  which 
the  minnaior  ioheno  is  gone  onoe  straight  through 
without  repeats.  The  bat  halfofthefint  move- 
ment, and  the  first,  or  even  both,  of  the  sections 
in  the  last  movement*  may  be  repented  ;  see  for 
instance  Beethoven's  Sonatas  Op.  2,  NO.  2  ;  0\>.  10, 
Ko.  2 ;  Op.  78;  Schubert's  Symphony  No.  9.  AIbo. 
where  there  is  an  air  and  variations,  both  sections 
of  the  air  and  of  all  the  variations,  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  repeated.  Although  it  is  a  regular 
custom  not  to  play  the  minuet  or  soherxo,  after  the 
trio,  with  repeats,  Beethoven  thinks  fit  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  played  straight 
through,  by  puttinj,'  after  the  trio  the  words  'Da 
Capo  senza  repetizioue,'  or  '  senza  replica,'  in  one 
or  two  instances,  as  in  Op.  i  o,  No.  3,  where  more- 
over the  trio  iH  not  divided  into  two  sections,  and 
is  not  repeated;  in  Op.  37,  No.  a,  where  the 
Allegretto  is  marked  <La  prima  parte  senaa  r^ 
petisiono  '  (the  first  part  without  repeat).  In  his 
4th  and  7th  Symphonies  he  has  given  the  trio 
twweoverea«& time  with  ftallrepeats.  [J.A  J.M.] 

REPETITION  (PiAHOFOBTB).  The  rapid 
reiteration  of  a  note  is  called  repetition ;  a 
special  touch  of  the  player  facilitated  by  me- 
<manical  contrivances  in  the  pianoforte  action; 
the  earliest  and  saost  important  of  these  having 
been  the  invention  of  Sebastian  ErabD.  [See  the 
diagram  and  description  of  Erord's  action  under 
FlAVOfOMi^  vel.  li.  p.  73  2.]  By  such  a  con- 
triv.ince  th»?  hnmiiier,  after  the  delivery  of  a  blow, 
remains  poiaeil.or  Hlightly  rises  again, so  as  to  allow 
the  hopper  to  fall  back  and  be  ready  to  give  a 
second  impulse  to  the  hammer  K'fore  the  key  has 
nearly  recovered  its  position  of  rest.  The  parti- 
oolaradvaatagea  of  repetitlonto  grand  pianos  have 
been  widid^  a<^'knowledi^ed  by  pianofi>rte  makers, 
and  mneh  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  inventing 
or  perfecting  repetition  aotiona  ibr  them ;  in  up- 
right pianos  however  the  principle  has  been  rarely 
employed,  although  its  influence  has  been  felt 
and  shown  by  care  in  the  position  of  the  'oheek  * 
in  all  check  action  instruments.  The  French  have 
named  the  mechanical  power  to  rapidly  repeat  a 
note,  '  double  ^happenient ' ;  the  drawbacks  to 
kpensBt— whieh  (ha  repetitian  nalljr  j 


is — are  found  in  increased  oomplexity  of  liie< 
chanism  and  liability  to  demagemaat  Thmt 

may  be  overrated,  but  there  always  remains  ths 
drawback  of  loss  of  tone  in  repeated  notes ;  th« 
repetition  blow  being  given  firom  a  small  depth 
of  touch  compared  with  the  normal  depth,  il 
not  80  elastic  and  cannot  he  deliverec  with 
80  full  a  forte,  or  with  a  piano  or  pianissimo  of 
equally  telling  vibration.  Hence,  in  B()ite  of  i\\q 
great  voijue  g^ven  to  repetition  effects  by  H*  rs 
and  Thalberg,  other  eminent  players  have  dis- 
regarded them,  or  have  even  been  opposeii  to 
repetition  touches,  aa  Chopin  was  and  Dr.  Hans 
von  Blilow  is — see  p.  7,  §  10  of  his  commentary 
on  sdeoted  atodiea  by  Chopin  (Aibl,  Manlehr 
l89o\  where  he  designates  donbia  aaoapamsBt 
as  a '  deplorable  innovation.* 

A  fina  axampla  of  tiia  bast  naa  of  vepatitioii 
ia  in  Ihalbaqf  a  A  mliuir  Stilly,  opb  45 


where  the  player,  using  the  finfc  two  fingers 
and  thumb  in  rapid  succession  on  each  not**, 
produces  by  thef«e  triplets  almost  the  effect  cf 
a  sustained  melody  with  a  tremolo.  It  ia  this 
effect,  produced  by  mechanical  means  only,  that 
is  heard  in  Signer  Caldera's  MsLOfiAXo  as  made 
by  Hen  ia  Paris,  sffid  Kiximian  in  London. 
Repetition  is  however  an  old  device  with  strin'je*! 
instruments^  having  been,  aoatnling  to  Bunting, 
a  praotioa  with  the  Irish  harpers,  as  we  know 
it  was  with  the  common  dulcimer,  the  Italisa 
mandoline  and  the  Spanish  bandurria. 

A  remarkable  instance  may  be  quoted  of  the 
effective  use  of  repetition  in  the  Fugato  (piano 
solo)  from  Lisst'a  '  Todtentana'  (JDansa  MaaU»e) 
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But  then  need  be  no  difficulty  in  playing  this 
a  »  well-regulated  s&d  eheeked  ■Ingle  eioape- 

■«t  With  a  double  escapement  the  nicety  of 
6*  king  is  not  so  much  required.         [A.J .H.] 

EEPRISE;  repetition ;  a  term  which  ia  occa- 
MuUy  applied  to  any  repetition  In  miHlo,lNit  is 
aat  eonTeniently  confiued  to  the  recurrence  of 
tkfintsabieot  of  a  movement  after  the  conclu- 
M  flf  the  woikfakg  out  or  Jhurd^fiknmg.  In 
Asttnaeit  is  need  in  this  woKk.  [GO* 

REQUIEM  (Lat.  Missa  pro  DrfuvrtU ;  Ital. 
Uma  per  i  De/onti;  Ft.  M€*se  dtf^t  Morta; 
6«m.  Todt§mmeme\  A  solemn  Mass,  sun?,  an- 
£;ally,  in  Commemoration  of  the  Faithful  De- 
{srtcd,  on  All  Souls'  Day  (Nov.  a);  and,  with 
•  kn  general  Intentf on,  nt  Finmral  Seryices, 

the  amiiversaries  of  the  decease  of  particular 
p«noiii9,  and  on  such  other  occasions  as  mav  be 
deMsd  by  feelings  of  public  reapeot,  or  mdi- 
ndoal  ^e^. 

The  Beqniem  takes  its  name^  from  the  first 
s«d  of  the  Introit — '  Requiem  wtentsm  dona 

01,  Domine.*  When  wt  to  Music,  it  natumlly 
^mnsrcs  itg^-lf  in  nine  principal  sectioiu :  (l)  The 
ia-joit— '  Ilequiem  leternam ' ;  (2)  the  *  Kyrie ' ; 
Ul  the  Gradual,  and  Tract—'  Requiem  wter- 
lam;  and  •  A  h«>l  ve,  Domine ' ;  (4)  The  Sequence 

Pwte— '  Dies  ii» ' ;  (5)  The  QflFertorium— 
Damias  Jem  Christi* ;  (6)  the  'Sanctus ' ;  (7)  the 
'Benedictufl' ;  (8)  the  '  Ai^nuw  Doi  * ;  and  (9)  the 
CoouDunio— '  Lux  sterna.'  To  these  are  Hoine- 
tiMi  added  ( 10)  the  Besponsorium, '  Libera  me,' 

lich,  though  not  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Mau,  immediately  follows  it,  <m  all  solemn  oc- 
amm;  and  (11)  the  Lsetlo— 'Ttedat  Miimam 
nam,*  of  which  we  poeaeaa  at  IflMt  OM  MMnple 
of  great  historical  interest. 

The  Plain  Chaunt  Melodies  adnled  to  the 
tint  divLtiouB  of  the  Mass  will  bo  Wnnd  in  tho 
Gnulual;  together  with  that  proper  for  tho 
E«pon«orium.  The  Lectio,  whicm  really  belongs 
tosdifEsrent  Service,  has  no  proper  Melody,  but 
i'  Sling  to  the  ordinary  *  Tonus  Ijectionis.'  J^isee 
Aa-EiiTs.]  The  entire  eerita  of  Melodies  is  of 
nre  beauty:  and  produces  so  Roleinn  an  effect, 
»ben  rm?,  in  Unison,  by  a  large  body  of  Cirave 
Equsl  Voices,  that  most  of  the  great  Polyphomc 
Ognpoeen  hnre  employed  its  phrases  more  freely 
t'  ;\n  naual.  in  their  Requiem  Masses,  either  as 
•-inti  fenui,  or,  in  the  form  of  unisonous 
pusagee  interposed  between  the  harmonised 
portions  of  the  work.  Compdsitions  of  tliis  kind 
sit  sot  v^  numerous ;  but  most  of  the  examples 
St  posHss  must  be  elnssed  nmoag  the  most 
ptrftet  productions  of  their  respective  authors. 

Palwtrina's  'Missft  pro  DefuncUs,'  for  fi  Voices, 
fim  printeil  at  Rome  in  1591.  in  the  ftwm  of  • 
nipr-lement  to  the  Third  Edition  of  hia  'First 
B"jk  of  Masses,'  was  reproduced  in  18^1  by 
Alfieri,  in  the  first  volume  of  his '  Raooolta  di  Mu- 
■caSaicra*;  again,  by  Lafage,  in  a  valuable  8vo. 
vdawh  «tttttled'Ciiiq  Mosses  de  Palestrinn'i' 


and  by  the  Prince  de  la.  HoskofW»  In  tbe  9th 

volume  of  his  collection  [see  p.  31  of  the  present 
vol.].  and  has  since  been  advertised,  by  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  of  Leipiig,  as  psit  of  the 
oootanta  of  their  oomiOeteeditioB.  WibeauU  ful 
work  is,  unhappilv,  verv  incomplsto^  «insistinff 
only  of  the  *  Kyrie,' the '  Uffertorium,'the«Sanctus, 
the*BeBed{otai,'aiid«he«AgnnsDei.*  We  must 
not,  however,  suppose  that  the  Composer  left  his 
work  unfini^ed.   It  was  clearly  his  intention 
tbst  tbe  ranaining  Movements  should  be  sung,  in 
accordance  with  a  custom  still  common  at  Itoman 
Funerals,  in  unisonous  Plain  (Jhaunt :  and,  as  a 
fitting  oondnrioB  totbewbol^     luM  1^  us  two 
settings  of  the  '  Libera  me,'  in  both  of  which  the 
Gregorian  Melody  is  treated  with  an  indescribable 
intensity  of  pathos.*  Oneof  tbsieis  p»«8aTsd,lii 
M  S.,  among  the  Archives  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel, 
jinfl  thi'  other,  among  those  of  the  Lateran  Basilica. 
A  iter  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two,  Bsini  ar- 
rived at  tlie  conclusion  that  that  belonging  to 
the  Sistine  Chapel  must  have  been  oompoued  veiy 
nearly  at  the  same  time  as,  and  probably  as  ia 
adjunct  to.  the  fire  printed  Movements,  which  are 
also  founded,  more  or  less  closely,  upon  the  original 
Canti  fermi,  and  so  constructed  as  to  bring  their 
dnmeteristio  boMitlM  into  the  higbeit  posuble 
relief— in  no  case,  perhaps,  with  more  touching 
effect  than  in  the  opening  '  Kyrie,'  the  first  few 
bars  of  wbioh  wlU  be  feraid  at  page  78  of  our 
second  volume. 

Next  in  importance  to  Palestrina's  Requiem, 
is  a  very  grand  one,  for  6  Volees,  eompoeed  by 
Vittoria,  for  the  Funeral  of  tho  Empress  Maria, 
widow  of  Maximilian  11.  This  fine  work— un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  triumph  of  VitUwrlae 
genins— eomprises  aU  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
Mass,  except  the  Sequence,  together  yit^*!}® 
Resjwmsorium,  and  liectio ;  and  brinjgs  the  Fnin 
Chaunt  Subjects  into  prominent  rehef.  through- 
out.   It  wa8  first  i>ubli-lnHl,  at  Madrid,  in  1605 

 the  year  of  its  production.  In  1869  the  Lectio 

was  reprinted  at  Ratisbon,  by  Joseph  Schrems, 
in  continuation  of  I'roske's  *  Musica  divina.'  A 
later  cahier  of  the  same  valuable  collection  con- 
^alw  file  Mmi  Hid  Besponsotimn ;  both  edited 
by  Hal>orl,  with  a  conscientious  care  which  would 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  were  it  not  for  the 
altogether  needless  transposition  with  whidi 
the  work  is  dinfigured,  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  original  volume  contains  one  more  Move- 
ment—* Vers*  est  in  Inetnm  — whioli  has  never 
been  reproduced  in  modern  notation;  but,  as 
this  has  now  no  place  in  the  Jioman  Funeral 
Service,  its  omission  is  not  so  moeb  to  be  re- 
gretted. .     TX  J 
Some  other  very  fine  Masses  for  the  Dead, 
by  Francesco  Anerio,  Orazio  VeocM.  and  QIot. 
Matt.  Asola,  mn  included  in  the  same  collection, 
together  with  a  somewhat  pretentious  '^^^•Jjy 
Pitoni,  which  scarcely  deserves  the  enthuassuo 
eulogium  bestowed  upon  it  by  Dr.  Proske.  A 
far  finer  Composition,  of  nearly  similar  date,  is 
Colonna's  massive  Requiem  for  8  Yoioeo,  first 
pcintad  at  Bologna  in  1684^*  oopy  of  wUdi 
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!■  jiiwwrod  in  llie  Ubniy  of  Hhm  Sterad  Har- 
monic Society. 

Our  rep'^ioire  of  modern  liequic-m  Maaaes,  if 
Mi  numerically  rich,  it  •uffioiently  so.  in  quality, 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting;  critic.  Three  only 
of  its  treasures  have  attained  a  deathleiM  reputa- 
tkm;  bat,  tkeao  are  of  such  saperlativ*  esoel- 
IflDOe,  that  they  may  be  fi^irly  cite<l  as  exam])lefi 
of  the  nearcut  approach  to  sublimity  of  style  that 
the  19th  century  has  a-**  yet  produced. 

(I.)  The  hi«tory  of  Mozart's  Inst  work  is  sur- 
ruuiicied  by  mysteries  which  rentier  it  scarcely  less 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  than  the  Music 
itself  is  to  the  student.  Thanks  to  the  attention 
drawn  to  it  by  recent  writers,  the  narrative  in 
now  10  ««U  known,  that  it  ii  nocdless  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  those  portions  of  it  which 
tend  to  Miist  the  critic  in  his  analysis  of  the 
Compodkian.  Its  ovtlina  ia  simple  enough.  In 
the  month  of  July,  1791,  Mozart  was  com- 
missioned  to  write  a  lte«{uiem,  by  a  myuteriuus- 
looldni^  individual,  whom,  in  the  weakness  oon* 
sequent  upon  liin  failing  health  and  long-con- 
tinued anxiety,  be  mistook  fur  a  visitant  trom 
the  other  frarld.  It  Is.  noiw,  well  known  that 
the  'Stranger'  was,  really,  a  certain  Herr 
Leutgeb,  steward  to  Graf  i>''raDx  von  Wals^g, 
a  Doblenum  residing  at  Stuppaeh,  who^  having 
lately  lost  hi^  \\ifo,  proposed  to  honour  her 
memory  by  tbistiug  upon  the  world,  as  his  own 
Composition,  tho  finest  Funeral  Mass  his  money 
cnild  prf>cure.  ThiH,  Imwcver,  did  not  tran- 
spire until  long  after  Mozart's  death.  Suspect- 
ng  no  dishonourable  intention  on  the  part  of 
his  visitor,  he  accepted  tho  commisHion ;  and 
strove  to  execute  it,  with  a  seal  so  iiar  beyond 
his  strength,  that  worn  out  with  over-worlc  and 
anxietie.s.  and  t«irnicnteil  by  the  idea  that  he  wai) 
writing  the  Music  for  his  own  Funeral,  he  died 
while  tho  li&  still  remained  nufinished.  His 
widow,  fearing  that  she  might  be  com|>el1ed  to 
refund  the  monoy  ab«ady  paid  for  the  work  in  ad- 
▼anoe,  determined  to  furnish  the  'Stranger*  with 
a  perf'  ct  c^py,  at  any  ri.sk  ;  and,  in  the  hope  of 
aooomplislnug  this  dcauerate  purpose,  entrusted 
the  MS.,  first,  to  the  Hofkapellmeister,  Joe.  von 
Eybler,  mnd  afterwards  to  Franz  Xavier  Siis.s- 
mayor,  for  completion.  Von  Eybler,  after  a  few 
wealc  attempts,  gave  up  the  tadc  in  despair. 
Siissniayer  was  more  fortunate.  He  had  watched 
the  progress  of  the  Kequiem  through  each  sue- 
oetslve  stage  of  its  development.  Moaart  had 
played  its  various  Movements  to  him  on  the 
I^iaaoforte,  had  sung  them  with  him  over  and 
over  agidn,  and  had  even  imparted  to  him  his 
latest  ideas  on  the  subject,  a  few  hours,  only, 
before  his  death.  Stissmayerwas  anaooompUshed 
Httdcian,  intimately  acquainted  with  Mozart's 
method  of  working :  and  it  would  have  been  hard, 
if,  after  having  been  thus  unreservedly  admitted 
into  the  dying  Composer's  oonfidenoe,  he  had 
been  unable  to  fill  up  his  unfinished  sketches  with 
auilicient  doeeness  of  imitation  to  set  the  widow  s 
fears  of  detection  at  rest.  He  did  in  fact,  place 
in  her  hands  a  complete  Ile<]uiem,  which  Count 
Walsagg  aooeptod,  in  the  iuU  beliaf  that  it 


was  in  Mozart's  huud writing  tilTOUghoat.  The 

•Requiem*  and  'Kyrie*  were  really  written  t.y 
Mozart ;  but  the  remainder  was  skilfully  copied 
from  sketches — now  generally  known  aa  the 
•  Ur>«chriften ' — which,  everywhere  more  or  lem 
unfinished,  were  carefully  tilled  in,  as  nearly  as 
po.«8ible  in  accordance  with  the  Gooipoeer^s 
ori^'inal  intention.  The  widow  kept  a  transcript 
of  this  MS.,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to  Mesdn. 
Breitkopf  9t  Hiirtel,  of  LeipR%,  who  printed  it, 
in  full  score,  in  i8oo.  But,  ni>twithstAnding  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  affair  had  Ix-en  con- 
dueted,  romours  were  already  afloat,  calculated 
t'»  throw  grave  doubts  upon  the  authenticity  of 
the  work.  SuHsmayer,  in  reply  to  a  communica- 
tion addresse<l  to  him  by  Meesrs.  Breitkopf  it 
li.Hrtel,  laid  claim  to  the  completion  of  the 
•liequiem,'  'Kyrie,'  'Dies  ir»,'  and  'Domine,* 
— of  which  he  said  that  Moiart  had  '  fully  eon* 
pleted  the  four  Vocal  Parts,  and  the  Fundamental 
Bass  with  the  Figuring,  but  only  here  and  there 
indicated- the  motivi  tat  the  Instrumentation, 
and  as«ierte<l  that  the  'Satictus,'  '  Benedictus,' 
and  '  Agnus  Dei,'  were  entirely  composed  by 
himadf  {genu  neu  «om  mtriurferliflt).  This  bola 
Ptati  niont,  however,  diil  m-t  net  the  dispute  at 
rest.  It  was  many  times  revived,  with  more  or 
less  aeerfaity;  until.  In  1825,  Gottfried  Weber 
brought  matters  tn  a  clinuix,  liy  [lubli-^hing  a 
virulent  attack  upon  the  liequiem,  which  ha 
denounoed  as  altogether  nnwwthy  of  Moaart, 
and  attributed  almost  entirely  t^)  Siis.sm.iyer. 
To  follow  the  ensuing  controversy  through  its 
endless  ramlfieationa  would  ftorexoeed  our  preeent 
limits.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  wc  ar  -  now  in 
possession  of  all  the  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  whieh  aeems  at  all  Iflcely  to  be  brought 
forward  on  either  side.  With  the  assistance  of 
Mozart  s  widow  (then  Madame  von  l^issen). 
Job.  AbM,  lit  Ofltebach,  publtdied,  in  1896, 
a  new  edition  of  the  Score,  b.ixed  upon  that 
previously  printed  by  Messrs.  iireitkopf  &  Hiirtel, 
but  oorneted,  by  carefbl  oompariMm,  in  the 
presence  of  tlie  Abbi'  StatlU  r,  with  that  oriwdnally 
furnished  to  the  Graf  von  VValsegg,  and  marked*  on 
the  AbM*8  authority,  with  the  Tetters,  '  M.*  and 
*S.'  to  diMtingui«h  the  parUs  composed  by  Mozart 
from  those  acUied  by  btissntayer.  In  1839,  Herr 
Andr^  conferred  another  benefit  upon  the  artistic 
world  by  publishing,  with  the  widow's  per- 
mission,  Motart's  original  sketches  of  the  'JUies 
ine,*"ruba  mlmm,*  and  *  Hostiaa,*  exaetiy  aa  tiie 
Composer  left  them.  All  these  publications  are 
still  in  print,  together  with  another  Score,  lately 
published  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel  In 
their  complete  edition  of  Mozart,  in  which  the  dis> 
tinotion  between  Mozart's  work  and  SUsi«nmyer's 
is  very  clearly  indicated,  as  in  Andre's  earliOT  edi- 
tion, by  the  letters  •  M.'  and  'S:  Happily,  the 
origins  MSS.  are  now  in  safe  keeping,  also.  In 
1834,  the  Abb^Stadler bequeathed  the  autograph 
sketch  of  the  entire  'Dies  ira?,'  with  the  exception 
of  the  Last  Movement,  to  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna.  HofkajM-dlmeistttr  vuu  Kybler  soon 
afterwards  plMented  the  correnponding  M9& 
of  the  *Laa7niaaa»'  the  'Domwa  JaaOt*  nd 
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the  '  Ho6tia8 '  The  collection  of  *  XJnchriften,* 
therefore,  needed  only  the  original  autogimphs  of 
the  '  Rt'(|ui<jm '  and  'Kyrie/  to  render  it  com- 
plete. These  MSS,  alone,  would  have  been  a 
pricclea  Mqnidtion ;  but.  in  1838,  the  same 
Library  waa  still  farther  enriched  by  the  purcliase, 
for  50  ducats,  of  the  complete  MS.  originally 
■old  to  Coant  yon  Walsepg ;  and  it  is  now  con- 
clusively proved  that  the  *  Keqtiiem '  an'l '  K  vr'.e,' 
with  which  this  MS.  beigius,  are  tiie  original 
Autographs  need«d  to  oooBpIete  Hm  ooOeotion  of 
•  Urschriften ' ;  anil,  that  tlie  rcuiailidflr  of  the 
work  is  entirely  in  the  hand-writiqg  of  SUw- 
tOMytat.  It  therefora,  qnittt  owlaiii,  thai, 
whatever  el«e  he  may  have  eflfooted.  Siissmayer 
did  not  fumiah  the  In»trailMntatioin  of  the 
'Beqoiem*  and  •K]rrie/  u  hb  daiiiM  to  hsve 
done} 

In  criticising  the  merits  of  the  Requiem  as  a 
■troric  of  Art,  it  It  neeasmiy  to  weigh  the  import 

of  these  now  well  a-^certaiiied  farts,  very  care- 
fuUv  indeed,  against  the  internal  evidence  af- 
forded bj  the  Score  Itself.  The  strength  of  this 
evidence  has  not,  we  tliink,  reoeived,  &a  yet,  full 
reoognitioa.  Goitiried  Weber,  dazzled,  perhaps, 
by  tte  hypothetie  ezoellence  of  mother  Requiem 
of  his  own  jproductinn,  roundly  alui.^t'd  tlie 
entire  Composition,  which  he  described  as  a  dis> 
moe  to  the  name  of  Monrt  Wnr  ether 
Musicians  would  venture  to  adopt  tbi.s  view; 
though  many  have  taken  ezoq>tion  to  certain 
featoresin  thebwtrvmentation — more  especially, 
•ome  Trombone  paHa-iges  in  the  '  Tuba  mirum ' 
and  *  Benedictus  *— even,  in  one  case^  to  the 
oxteni  of  donbtiog  whether  they  may  not  have 
l>ecn  puqiiihi  ly  inlnxlooecl,  as  a  mask,  *  to  screen 
the  fraud  of  an  impostor.*  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
tho  flnt  of  these  very  passaues  sttnas^  in  the 
MS.  in  Moaart'a  own  haadindliiy.* 
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•o-nnin. 


w*pul*clfts 


r  r 


nd  -  o  -  BUffl.  Coget 


Tiromboite  Temart,  tolo. 
Faoe. 


FisL  r 


%  r#  r> 


Tn  - 


r  r 

i  Tbt  fall  '1''tAll«  lif  th<;  rvmarkAbto  hUtory,  which  wt  hav--  h>  r' 
I^BteUi'  i  nrrsp1SrihMh,«01b«to«BilDadeli^'l.tru: 
Mwbroci^iurr.  •iitiiimi  Th« smy <f  WiMif  Mty^tm,' >y Hu.inu 
ttltkVJLA.  Mm.  D99^ Owen.  (KonHohOo.) 
«  Wl^WSlW  iai»MHf>  •»  Uw  suthorHr  q>  MMMamwakapr  * 


Such  passages  an  these,  though  they  may.  per- 
haps, Btrengtben  Stbtsmayer's  claim  to  have  tilled 
in  oertain  parti  of  the  Instromentation,  stand  on 
a  vtry  different  ground  to  thoBe  which  concern  the 
Composition  of  whole  Movements.  The  '  Lacry- 
mosa '  is,  quite  certainly,  one  of  the  meet  boku- 
tiful  Movenitnts  in  the  whole  Requiem— and 
Mozart  is  credited  with  having  only  finished  the 
first  8  bars  of  It  t  Tet  ft  is  hnpossible  to  study 
this  movement,  carefully,  without  arriving'  at 
Professor Mao£srren's conclusion,  that  'the  whole 
waa  the  work  cf  one  mind,  whidi  mind  waa 
Mozart's.*  Siissmayer  may  have  writt  n  it  out^ 
perhaps ;  but  it  must  have  been  from  the  reool- 
leetfoB  of  what  Momrt  had  played,  or  sung  to 
him ;  for,  we  know  that  this  very  Movement 
occupied  the  dying  Composer's  attention,  almost 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  In  like  manner. 
Mozart  may  have  left  no  '  Urschriften  '  of  the 
'Sanctus,'  ' Benedictus,'  and  'Agnus  Dei' — 
though  the  (hot  that  they  have  never  been  dis- 
covered does  not  j)rovc  that  tli- y  ni  \  <  r  existe  d — 
and  yet  he  may  have  played  and  sujog  these 
Movements  offcmi  enough  to-  have  given  SHse* 
mayer  a  very  clear  idea  of  wliat  ho  intended  to 
write.  We  must  either  believe  that  he  did  this, 
orfhatSttssmayerwasasgreatageniutashe;  for 
not  one  of  Mozart's  ackuowledi/ed  Masjies  will 
bear  oompariuon  with  the  Ueouiem,  either  as  » 
work  of  Art,  or  the  exprearfon  of a  devout  religious 
feeling.  In  this  respect,  it  stands  almost  alone 
amoi^  Instrumental  Masses,  which  nearly  always 
sacrifice  religious  fiMling  to  technical  dispUy. 

(a.)  Next  in  importance  to  Mozart's  immortal 
work  are  the  two  great  Requiem  Masses  of  Cheru- 
bini.  The  first  of  these,  in  C  minor,  was  written 
for  the  Anniversary  of  the  death  of  King  Louis 
XVI.  (Jan.  31,  1793),  and  first  sung,  on  that 
occasion,  at  the  Abbey  Church  of  Saint-Denis,  in 
1817;  after  which  it  was  not  again  heard  until 
Feb.  14,  iSao,  when  it  was  repeated,  in  the  same 
Church,  at  tlie  Funeral  of  the  Doc  de  Berri. 
Berlioz  regarded  this  as  Cherubini's  greatest 
work.  It  is  undoubtedly  full  of  beauties.  Its 
general  tone  is  one  of  extreme  moumfulnees,  per- 
vaded,  throughout^  by  deep  religious  feeling.  Ex- 
cept in  the  '  Dies  iroe  *  and  '  Sanctus '  this  style 
is  never  exchanged  for  a  more  excited  one ;  and, 
even  then,  the  treatment  can  scarcely  be  called 
dramatic.  The  deep  pathos  of  the  little  Move- 
ment, inter]^)OBed  after  the  last  '  Osanna,*  to  fulfil 
the  usual  office  of  the  'Benedictus' — which  is 
here  incorporated  with  the  '  .Sanctus  '—exhibits 
the  Composer's  power  of  appealing  to  the  feelings 
inilii  ~  
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The  second  Requiem,  in  D  minor,  for  three 
Mmle  Voices,  is,  in  many  respects,  a  grestsrwork 
th&n  the  first ;  though  the  dramatic  element  per- 
vades it  so  freely,  that  its  character  as  a  Reli- 
gious Service  is  sometimes  entirely  lost.  It  was 
oompleted  on  Sept  34, 1836,  a  few  dftja  after  the 
Composer  had  entered  his  77th  yemr ;  and,  with  the 
exception  ot  the  Sixth  Quartet,  and  the  (Quintet 
in  £  minor,  was  his  laat  important  work.  The 
*  DieB  ine  *  was  first  sung  at  the  Concert  of  the 
Conservatoire,  March  19,  1S37,  and  repeated  on 
tiie  a4ill  of  the  Mine  month.  On  March  25. 1838, 
the  work  W£us  sung  throu^hont.  In  the  January 
of  that  year,  Meudelssobn  had  already  recom- 
mended ft  to  tho  notioo  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  Festival;  and,  in  1873  and 
1873,  it  was  Bung,  as  a  Funeral  Service,  in  the 
Roman  Oatholio  Chapel,  in  Farm  8treet,L(mdon. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Cherubini'a  genius  ever 
ahone  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  gigantic 
work.  Every  Movement  ii  replete  with  mterest ; 
ai^  the  'whirlwind  of  sound '  which  ushers  in 
the  *  Dies  irse '  produces  an  effect,  whioh^  once 
heard,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Vtvo. 


do  al 


(3-)  It  remalw  only  to  notioe  n  work,  which, 

though  a  Requiem  only  in  name,  takes  high  rank 
among  the  greatest  productioDB  of  the  present  day. 

The  *G«rman  Requiem'  of  Johannes  Brahms 
is,  in  reality,  a  Sacred  Cantata,  composed  to 
words  selected  from  Holy  Scripture,  in  illustra- 
te of  tho  jm  of  tiw  Blened,  and  the  glories  of 
wUfctoOonw^  It  pnfaw  ao  dain  to  Im 
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considered  as  a  Religious  Service,  in  any  aense 
of  the  word ;  and  mtut^  Hierafim*  bo  omiefaed, 

like  the  great  Mass  of  Sebastian  Bach,  as  a 
shorter  form  of  Oratorio.     So  considered,  it 
is  worthy  of  all  praise ;  and  exhibits,  through- 
out, a  striking  originality,  very  £ir  nnioiwd 
from  the  eccentricity  which  sometimes  paRses 
under  that  name,  and  too  frequently  cou&iat^ 
in  tiM  pwontaticn  of  forms  rejected  by  older 
ComposerB  by  reason  of  their  u^'linesB.  The 
general  style  is  neither  dramatic,  nor  sensu- 
ously descriptive:  but,  in  hli  denre  to  shadow 
forth  the  glories  of  a  higher  state  of  existence, 
the  Composer  has  availed  himself  of  all  the 
latest  weenreee  of  modem  Hiurie,  indndiii^  tiio 
most  complicated  Orchestral  EfTects,  and  Choral 
Passages  of  almost  unconquerable  diihcul^.  In 
the  fint  Movement,  an  indesoribablo  liotmeaa  of 
tone  is  produced  by  the  skilful  manaujenient  of 
the  Stringed  Band,  from  which  the  violins  are  alto- 
getherozflladed.  IntheFanflralMjurah,aatraage 
departure  frxnn  recognised  custom  is  introduced, 
in  the  use  of  Triple  Time,  which  the  Composer 
has  compelled  to  serve  his  purpose,  so  completely, 
that  the  measured  tramp  of  a  vast  Procession  la 
as  clearly  described,  and  as  stnmi;Iy  forced  upon 
the  hearer's  attention,  as  it  could  possibly  have 
been  by  the  ordinary  meann.  Tiie  next  division  of 
the  work  introduce.H  two  Clmral  Fugues,  founded 
upon  Subjects  which  each  embrace  a  compass  of 
eleven  notes,  and  dilliBr,  in  many  very  important 
points,  both    of  construction  and  treatment, 
from  the  Motivi  employed  by  other  adepts  in 
this  portkidar  etj^  of  Oomporftion.  Tho  On^ 
scendo  which  separates  these  two  Movements,  is. 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
one  of  the  most  ftarfblly  diffieult  passages  in  the 
entire  work.    No.  4  is  an  exquisitely  melodious 
Slow  Movement,  in  Triple  Time  ;  and  No.  5, 
an  equally  attractive  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus. 
No.  6  is  a  very  important  section  of  the  work, 
comprising  several  distinct  Movements,  and  de- 
scribing, with  thrilling  power,  the  awftil  events 
connected  with  the  Resurrection  of  tha  Dasd. 
Here,  too,  the  fugal  treatment  is  very  peculiar; 
the  strongly  characteristic  Miuor  Second  in  the 
Subject,  being  most  unexpectedly  ie])reti^ented  by 
a  Major  Second  in  tlie  Answer.    The  Finale, 
No.  7,  concludes  with  a  lovely  reminiscence  of 
the  First  Movement,  and  brings  tiio  worlE  to  an 
end,  with  a  calm  pathos  wliich  is  the  more  effec- 
tive from  its  marked  contrast  with  the  storuiy 
and  excited  Movements  by  whkih  it  is  preceded. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  tlilK  important  Com- 
position in  a  truly  im^tial  spirit  without 
•niving  at  the  condostcn  that  its  nvmflroiis 
nnusual  fefitures  are  intnxiuoed,  not  for  the  sake 
of  singularity,  but,  with  an  honest  desire  to  pro- 
duce oertsin  effeets,  which  undoubtedly  are  pr> 
ducible,  when  the  Chorus  and  Orcheiitra  are  equal 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  author  s  ideas.  The 
possibility  of  bringing  together  a  sutficiently 
capaiUo  Orchestra  and  Chorus  has  already  been 
fully  demonstrated,  both  in  England  and  in  Ge^ 
many.  The '  Deutsches  liequiem,'  first  produced 
at  BraDMo,  on  Good  Aidaj,  18^  in^  Mhatf4 
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in  this  coontiy,  %t  the  house  of  Lady  Thoomoii, 
London*  July  7,  1871,  MIm  Began  and  Stook* 

hausen  Binging  the  solos,  an<l  Lady  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Cipriaai  Potter  playing  the  accompani- 
neat  d  qwein  «mIm.  It  was  next  perfimned  at 
the  Philharmonic  SfKuety's  Concert,  April  2, 1873, 
•ad  has  since  been  most  effectivelygiven  by 
the  Badi  Choir,  and  tho  Cambiidga  TToiTersity 
Musical  Society.  The  excellence  of  these  per- 
formances plainly  shows  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  work  am  not  really  insupemUa.  They  may, 
pn>bably,  transcend  the  iK)wer  of  an  average  coun- 
try Choral  Society ;  but  we  have  heard  enough  to 
oonviiioe  xm  that  tiiey  may  be  dealt  with  too* 
ccBsfully  by  those  who  really  care  to  overcome 
them,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  hope  that  after  a 
tfane  the  performaaea  of  wont  may  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  unusual  ooeutrenoe.  [W.S.R.] 

K EVOLUTION  is  the  process  of  relieving 
dissonance  by  succeeding  consonance.  All  dis- 
sonance is  irritint  and  cannot  bo  incjefinitely 
dwelt  upon  by  the  mind,  but  while  it  is  heard 
the  return  to  consonance  is  awaited.  To  conduct 
this  reiOTn  to  consonance  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  connection  between  the  chords  may  bo  intel- 
ligible to  the  hearer  is  the  problem  of  resolution. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  harmonic 
music  shows  that  the  separnto  idea  of  resolution 
in  the  abstract  nefxi  not  have  been  preeent  to 
the  earliest  composers  who  introduced  dJaooids 
into  their  works.  They  discovered  circumstances 
in  which  the  flow  of  the  parts,  moving  in  con- 
■OBanea  with  one  another,  might  be  UTenified 
by  retardinij  one  part  while  the  others  moved  on 
a  step,  and  then  waited  for  that  which  was  left 
behind  to  catch  them  np.  This  procoes  dU  not 
invariably  produce  diraonance,  but  it  did  conduce 
to  variety  in  the  independent  motion  of  the 
parte.  The  result,  in  the  end,  waa  to  eetaUish 
the  class  of  discords  we  call  suspensions,  and 
their  resolutions  were  inevitably  implied  by  the 
rvj  pviadide  en  which  the  devioe  is  finmded. 
Thus  when  Josquin  diversified  a  pimple  Kucces- 
sion  of  chords  in  what  we  call  their  first  position. 
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it  seems  sufficiently  oertidn  that  no  such  idea  as 
resolving  a  discord  was  present  t<»  his  mind.  The 
motion  of  D  to  ^;  and  of  C  to  B  waa  predeter- 
mfned,  and  their  being  retarded  was  mainly  a 
happy  way  of  obtaining  variety  in  the  flow  of  the 
parte,  though  it  must  not  be  ignored  that  the 
early  masters  had  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
actual  function  and  effeoi  of  the  few  discords 
tber  did  employ. 

&ma  time  later  the  device  of  overlapping  the 
succeeding  motions  of  the  parts  was  discovere<l, 
by  allowing  some  or  all  of  those  which  had  gone 
on  in  fttont  to  mom  fpbt  while  the  part  wl 
VOL.  m.  tr,  i« 


had  been  left  behind  passed  to  ite  destination ; 
aa  bj  eabetitiiting  (6)  for  (a)  in  Bs.  a. 

Ex.2. 


fir  '  i 


TMa  eomplieated  matten,  and  gave  loope  for 

fresh  progreasion.s  and  combinations,  but  it  did 
not  necessarily  aflfect  the  question  of  resolation, 
pare  and  simple,  beoaaae  tne  destination  of  the 
part  causing  the  dissonance  was  still  predeter- 
mined. However,  the  gradually  increasing  fro* 
quency  of  tiie  nee  ei  diseoidi  most  have  haUtaated 

hearers  to  their  effect  and  to  the  consideration 
of  the  characteristics  of  different  groups,  and  so 
by  dcgreee  to  thdr  dassifieatioB.  The  first 
marked  step  in  this  direction  was  the  use  of  the 
Dominant  seventh  without  preparation,  which 
showed  at  least  a  thorough  appredatfon  of  the 
fiwjt  that  pome  discords  might  have  a  more  inda* 
pendent  individuaUtv  than  others.  This  appeals 
at  first  merely  on  uda  side,  of  oeeaalonalfy  dia> 
carding  the  formality  of  delaying  the  note  out  of 
a  preceding  ohord  in  order  to  introduce  the 
d!mmanoe;bat  Hied  alao  towards tlie  ooBsider> 
ation  of  resolution  in  the  abstract,  and  ultimately 
to  greater  latitude  in  the  proosas  of  retaming  to 
oonaonaaee.  Both  thehr  uiatfaiet  and  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  aspects  of  discords 
presented  themselves  at  first  led  the  earlier  oam« 
posers  to  pass  from  a  discordant  note  to  tiie 
nearest  available  noto  in  the  scale,  wherever  the 
nature  of  the  retardation  did  not  obviously  imply 
the  contrary;  and  this  came  by  degrees  to  be 
accepted  as  a  tolerably  general  rule.  Thus  the 
Dominant  seventh  is  generally  found  to  resolve  on 
the  semitone  below ;  and  this,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  leading  note  was  already  in  the  chord 
with  the  seventh,  guided  them  to  the  relation  of 
Dominant  and  Tonic  chords ;  although  they  early 
vaaiised  the  possibility  of  resolving  on  other  har< 
mony  than  that  of  the  Tonic,  on  special  occasions, 
without  violating  the  supposed  law  of  moving  the 
seventh  down  a  semitone  or  tone,  according  to  the 
mode,  and  raising  the  leading  noto  to  what  would 
have  lieen  the  Tonic  on  ordinary  occasions.  How- 
ever, the  ordinary  succession  became  by  degrees  so 
familiar  that  the  Tonic  chord  grew  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  resolution  in  a  lump  of  the  mass  of 
any  of  the  discords  which  were  built  on  the  top 
of  a  Dominant  major  conconl,  as  the  seventh  and 
major  or  minor  ninth,  such  as  are  now  often  called 
Fundamental  di:>cord8.  Thus  we  find  the  iolknr- 
ing  passage  in  a  HUyda  Sonata  in 

Kx.  3. 
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In  wMcb  Ae  Demlnaiit  wawmA  b  nok  wmtnd 

by  it«  passing  to  a  near  degree  of  the  swile,  but 
by  the  maM  of  the  banmony  of  the  Tonio  fol- 
lowing the  mH  of  the  hamumy  of  th*  DMBinaiit. 
Ex.  4  is  an  example  of  %  rimUar  UN  }tj  bim  of  m 
Dominant  major  ninth. 


A  more  common  way  of  dealing  with  the 
rcoolution  of  such  chords  was  to  make  the  part 
baring  tbo  duoordaat  note  mm  to  another  posi- 
tion in  the  same  harmony  before  changing,  and 
allowing  another  part  to  supply  the  contiguous 
mote;  as  in  Ex,  5,  ncm  one  mmmuCM  Fantaaias 
in  C  minor* 


Ex.6.  Ex.  5a. 


Some  theorists  hold  that  the  paKBAge  of  the 
ninth  to  the  third — an  Db  to  £  in  Ex.  5  a  (where 
tbe  root  C  doea  not  appear) — is  sufficient  to  con- 
atitnte  resolution.  That  such  a  form  of  resolu- 
Ikn  ia  very  common  is  obvious  from  theorists 
hmvfaiff  BoCtoed  H,  but  it  ought  to  be  understood 
that  the  mere  change  of  position  of  the  noten  of 
a  discord  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  resolution 
mden  a  real  change  of  harmony  is  implied  by 
the  elimination  of  the  discordant  note  ;  or  unless 
the  change  of  position  leads  to  fresh  harmony, 
and  thereby  sa^sfies  the  oonditioBa  of  intelligible 

connection  with  the  diMCDrd 

A  much  more  unusual  and  remarkable  resolu- 
tion ia  aacb  aa  appeara  at  the  end  of  the  first 
movement  of  BeaMiOf«i*a  F  minor  Qoartet  aa 

ibllowa — 


Ex.  6. 


T 


1 


where  the  chord  of  the  Dominant  Boventh  con- 
tracts into  the  mere  single  note  which  it  repre- 
a«nt%  and  that  proceedi  tp  lha  sola  cnly  of  4h« 


BBQLUnON. 

Tonie;  aa  Aal  no  aetoal  Imnnony  la  heard  ia 

the  movement  nflcr  tho  seventh  has  been  sounded. 
An  example  of  treatment  of  an  inversion  of  the 
major  ninth  of  Htm  Dnminairt>  which  ia  aa  n* 
usual,  is  the  following  fivm  Baathpivwi^  laat 
Quartet,  in  F,  op.  135. 
Ex.  7. 


m 


ir  iri 


A 


•te. 


There  renudn  to  be  noted  a  few  typical  doTioeo 
by  which  resolutions  are  either  varied  or  el*- 
borated.  One  which  was  more  common  in  early 
stage*  of  harmonic  music  than  at  the  present 
day  waa  tha  use  of  representative  progressions, 
which  were  in  fact  the  outline  of  chords  which 
would  have  supplied  the  complete  succession  of 
parti  if«they  had  been  filled  in.  The  following 
18  a  remarkable  example  from  tha  SarabMlda  of 
J.  iS.  Bach's  I'artita  iu  Bb. 


Ex.  8. 


which  might  be  interpreted  as  followa 


Bbi.9. 


Another  device  which  came  early  into  use,  and 
was  in  great  favour  with  Bach  and  his  sons  and 
their  contemporariea,  and  is  yet  an  ever  firuitful 
source  of  variety,  is  that  of  interpolating  notes 
in  the  part  which  htm  what  is  called  tlie  discor- 
,dant  note,  between  its  sounding  and  its  final 
resolution,  and  either  pasainii:  direct  to  the  note 
which  relieves  the  dissonance  from  the  digression, 
or  touching  the  dissonant  note  slightly  again  at 
the  end  of  it.  Tho  simplest  form  of  this  device 
was  the  leap  from  a  suspended  note  to  another 
note  belongmg  to  the  same  harmony,  and  tJien 
back  to  the  note  which  supplies  the  resoJotion, 
as  in  Ex.  10 ;  and  this  form  was  ext»«mely  oom- 
mon  in  quite  tha  eariy  timea  of  iMlyphonio ; 

Ex.  10. 


Vui  much  more  elaborate  forms  of  a  simihr 
nature  were  made  use  ot  later.    An  example 

>.  678of  Tol.i, 


fan  J.  &  Baoh  willha  fiMBd  ftt  p. 
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of  this  Dictionary;  the  following  example,  from 
•»F«iita«U  by  EnaMmal  Bach,  illustniM  the  nme 

point  somewhat  remarkably,  and  scrVM  alio  M 

AD  instance  of  eaharmonio  resolution. 


Et.  11.  C 

Tlie  mlDor  seventh  on  C  in  tliia  case  is  ulti- 
mmtoly  raolred  m  if  it  had  been  an  auf^ented 

pixth  composed  of  tin  .^.inu  iM.  n'i>  al  ii'ifi  s  acconl- 
ing  to  our  system  of  tempt:rament,  but  derived 
from  a  differeat  wraroe  ana  haring  consequently 
a  different  context.  This  m.xnner  t)f  u.sinij  the 
same  group  of  notes  in  diflerent  senses  is  one  of 
tiM  iiioat  nuniHar  devioea  in  modem  masie  for 
varying  th«  course  <tf  reaoluti'ins  and  obtaining 
fresh  aspects  of  hannonie  combinations.  [For 
lbrth«r  examplea  aee  Modulation,  Chahgb,  Ex- 

HABMONIC] 

An  inference  which  follows  from  the  use  of 
MMM  ferms  of  Enharmimfo  rewdatioa  is  that  the 

di«>ordant  ii.  f-  nei d  not  ifun  itjihly move  to  reso- 
luticm,  but  may  be  brought  into  consonant  rela- 
tlmt  by  the  motion  of  other  partis,  which  relieve 
it  of  ita  characteri.^tio  di-<suiiant  t'fTi.'';t  ;  this  is 
illustrated  most  familiarly  by  the  freedom  which 
ieweognised  in  the  resolution  of  the  chord  of  the 
sixth,  fifth  and  thin!  on  the  .«u!)doinin;int,  called 
•oanetimes  the  added  sixth,  and  sometimes  an  in- 
•thiluu  of  the  topertonio  Mfrenth.  and  aomrtimes 
an  inversion  of  the  i  hn  entli  of  tlie  Dooilnant,  or 
evea  a  doable-rooted  chord  derived  from  Tonic 
X^ominant  together. 
It  is  necessary  to  note  shortly  the  use  of 
▼icarious  resolutions — that  is,  of  resolutions  in 
trUdi  one  paH  supplies  the  discordant  note  and 
anotlier  the  note  to  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
oumatancca  it  ought  to  pass.  This  has  been 
tSUoM  to  above  aa  common  in  respect  of  the 

so-called  fundamental  ditteonls,  but  rt  are 
inftancee  of  ita  occurring  with  less  independent 
MsMnatloiM.  Hie  Gigue  of  Bach's  Partita  in 
E  minor  is  ftdl  of  remarlcable  experiments  in 
resolution;  the  following  is  an  example  which 
flJttstfeatMl  especially  the  point  und«  eonaider* 


The  infereneetobednnmflramihe  aboreexampka 

i.H  that  the  po?.sible  reiolnllons  of  dtsoord.s.  espe- 
cially of  those  which  hftv*  aa  indlTidual  status, 
are  varied,  hut  that  It  takea  time  to  diamver 

till  in,  as  thf  re  ran  hardly  be  a  Bcvcrcr  te-t  of  a 
true  musical  instinct  in  relation  to  harmony 
than  to  make  rare  of  eneh  a  matter.  Aa  a  mle^ 
the  old  easily  recoijni-^aMe  rr-ohitinns,  bv  motion 
of  a  sinele  degree,  or  at  least  by  interchange  of 
parts  of  the  chord  in  supplying  the  subseqaent 
0  iii-'Hiant  harmony,  must  prepomlerate,  and  the 
more  peculiar  resolutions  will  be  reserved  for 
occaaions  when  greater  finoe  and  intensity  are 
reqitin  <1.  I'ut  as  tin-  paradoxes  of  one  genera- 
tion are  often  the  truisms  of  the  next,  so  treat- 
ment of  discords  rach  aa  is  utteriy  ineredihie  to 
people  who  tlo  not  believe  in  what  they  are  not 
accustomed  to,  is  felt  to  be  obvious  to  all  when 
it  becomes  &miliar;  and  hence  the  peouUaritiea 
wldch  are  re^tI  V(  (l  f.  r  sjiecial  occtvsions  at  first 
mustoften  in  their  turn  vield  the  palm  of  n)ecial in- 
terest to  more  complex  instinctive  generansatioDa. 
Such  is  the  liistory  of  tlie  development  of  musical 
resources  in  the  past,  and  such  it  must  be  in  the 
future.  The  laws  of  art  require  to  be  based 
upon  the  broadest  and  most  universal  genrralisa- 
tions;  and  in  the  detail  under  consideration  it 
appears  at  present  that  the  nltlmate  test  if 
thorough  intelligibility  in  the  mclotlic  pn^res- 
Hions  of  the  parts  which  constitute  the  chords,  or 
in  a  few  cases  the  response  of  the  harmony  repre- 
f«enting  one  root  to  tliat  representing  another, 
between  which,  as  in  Examples  3  and  4,  there  ia 
a  recognised  connection  sufficient  for  the  mind  tO 
roll'  )W  without  the  express  connection  of  the  flow 
of  the  parts.  Attempts  to  catalogue  the  variotta 
discords  and  their  various  resolutions  must  be 
futile  as  long  as  the  injunction  is  mkle<l  tl  '  h  h 
formulas  only  mto  admissilde,  for  this  is  to  insist 
upon  tiie  repttiiiou  of  wliat  h.ii^  been  said  before; 
but  tliey  are  of  value  when  they  are  considered 
with  feufbcient  generality  to  help  us  to  arrive  at 
the  ultimate  principles  which  underlie  the  largest 
circle  ol  their  multifarious  varieties.  The  imagin- 
ation can  live  and  move  freely  within  the  bounds 
of  comprehensive  laws,  but  it  is  only  choked  by 
the  acoamulatbn  of  precedents.  [O.H.H.P.J 
RESPONSE,  in  English  church  music,  if«,  in 
its  widest  aenae^  any  musical  sentence  sung  by 
the  choir  at  the  dose  of  something  read  or 

clianted  by  the  minister.  The  tenn  tllUB  in- 
cludes the '  Amen'  after  prayers,  the '  Kyrie'  after 
each  commandment  in  we  Communion  Service 
the  '  I)oxoloj,'y'  to  the  Gospel,  and  every  reply  to 
a  Versicle,  or  to  a  Petition,  or  Sufirage.  In  its 
more  limited  sense  the  fifat  three  of  the  abova 
divialona  woold  be  excluded  froni  '  ^    tenn»  and 
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(he  iMt-nAmecI  would  ftH  m/bsnBj  into  tfw 
ibllowing  important  groups  :  (i)  thn«e  which  im- 
nudiately  precede  the  Psalms,  called  also  the 
Praoes ;  (3)  those  followlDg  the  ApottlM*  Creed 
and  the  I^ord's  Prayer ;  (3)  those  following  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Litanv ;  (4)  and  the  Re- 
sponses of  the  first  porHon  of  the  litany,  which 
however  are  of  a  special  musical  form  which  will  be 
folly  explained  hereafter.  Versicles  andResponset 
are  either  an  ancient  formula  of  prayer  or  praise 
as,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,*  etc.,  '  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,*  etc  or  ft  quotation  from  Hoi/ 
Scripture,  as, 

V.   O  Lord,  open  Thrm  onr  lip". 

R,   And  our  mouth  iihall  shew  forth  Thy  pr«i«e. 

which  is  verse  15  of  Psalm  li ;  or  a  quotation  from 
a  dnndi  hyium, 

£  SnnSMnSsfihSiiSH^ 

which  b  from  the  Te  Deum ;  or  an  adaptotkn  of 

to  the  specinl  purpose,  as, 


F.  VaTODsaUjr  with  msrqr  hear  our  pnijers. 
JL  08oBef]»tld,lM»eaMtar«poBes. 

The  musical  treatment  of  such  Versicles  and 
Beepooses  offers  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of 
itndj.  There  can  be  Utfle  doabt  that  all  the 
inflections  or  caikncca  to  which  they  are  set 
have  been  the  gradual  development  of  an  original 
moQotonal  treatment,  which  in  time  was  foaxMl 
to  be  uninteresting  and  tedious  (whenoa  oor 
term  of  oontempt*  monotoiioas or  waa  deetnedly 
varied  far  xm  on  tpeeUl  oeeaefona  and  dnring 
holy  seasouH.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  mosioal  system  of  the  Roman  Church,  with 
its  ^tinet  and  elaborate  infleotioos  for  Oratfons, 
Lections,  Chapters,  Gospels,  Epistles,  Antiphons, 
L&troits,  etc.,  etc.  [see  the  article  on  Plain - 
86vo],  was  completely  overthrown,  and  out  of 
the  wreck  only  a  few  of  the  most  simple  cadences 
were  preserved.  Even  the  response  '  Alleluia ' 
waa  eometimes  extended  to  a  considerable  length : 
honisa 


Is  ••••••  It, 

The  word  '  Alleluia*  is  found  as  a  Response  in 
the  Prayer-book  of  1549,  for  use  between  Easter 
and  Trinity,  immediately  before  the  Paalnis ; 
during  the  remainder  of  tbevear  the  trauHlation 
of  the  word  was  used.  IB  Marbeoke'i 

music  for  it  (1550) : — 


PrajM  7*    Um  Lord* 

When  this  was  in  later  editions  converted  into 
a  Versiclc  and  Response,  as  in  onr  preeent 
Prayer-book,  the  music  was,  according  some 
nies,  divided  between  the  Versiole  and  Respouse, 


r.  PMlMfvttataie.    M.  n«ta«r»  auM  to 

But  as  ;i  matter  of  fact  the-e  '  Preees '  in  our 
Player-book  which  fireoede  the  dailj  Psalma 


have  never  been  aferiotlj  bofund  bjr  the  hiwe  of 

'ecclesiastical  chant,'  hence,  not  only  are  great 
varietiea  of  plain -song  settings  to  be  met  with, 
gathered  from  Bomea  ana  other  naes,  bnt 
also  actual  settings  in  service-form  (that  is, 
like  a  motet),  containing  oontrapuntal  devices 
in  fear  or  more  parts.  Neariy  all  the  beet 
cathedral  libraries  contain  old  examples  of  this 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  Preoes,  and  several 
have  been  printed  by  Br.  Jebb  in  hie  *Oliorel 
Responses.' 

As  then  the  Preces  are  somewhat  exceptional, 
we  will  paM  to  the  more  regnlar  Versiclee  and 
Responses,  such  as  those  after  the  Apostlee* 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  And  here  we  at 
once  meet  the  final  'fall  of  a  minor  third,'  which 
is  an  ancient  form  of  infleotioo  known  as  the 
Accentui  MedidlU > 


P 


This  ie  one  of  the  meet  oharaoteristic  progree> 
sions  in  plain-song  versiolee,  responses,  con- 
fessions, etc.,  and  was  aotoally  introduced  bv 
Marbedce  into  the  dosing  sentenoee  of  the  Lord  • 
Prayer.  It  must  have  already  struck  the  reader 
that  tUs  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  '  note ' 
of  the  onckoo.  Tils  fact  was  probably  in  Shake- 
■p«re*a  adnd  wlm  he  winter 

Tbm  flash,  the  cpairow,  sad  ttie  UA, 
Tbe  fisiw  MSf  enekoo  grsj. 

Thie  medial  aeoent  ie  only  wed  in  Yoiddee 
and  Responses  when  tiia  lait  vrard  ie  a  polj> 
syllable;  thus— 

MaiMAtemt. 


4  ^ 

*^  M,  aB«inai«nvaifi>tlMi 


When  the  last  word  is  a  mamiajlhdilak 
is  an  additional  note,  thus — 

Moderate  Accent. 


B.    Af  ««  4q  put  our  trust  la  TbM. 

Thie  may  be  eeid  to  be  t1»  only  law  of  the 

Arwntn«  Ecclencutietu  which  the  tradition  of  our 
Reformed  Chtuch  enforces.  It  is  itriotly  observed 
in  most  of  oor  eayiadrals,  and  considering  ite 
remarkable  simplioi^,  should  never  bo  broken. 
The  word  '  prayere*  was  formerly  pronounced  aa 
a  diasyllable;  it  therefore  took  the  medial  aoosni 
thus— 


but  aa  a  monoqfUabla  it  ahoold  of  oovne  ba 

treated  1 " 


WvnmMf  wM>  ■■my  bear  our  pnyvn. 

Tn  comparing  onr  Versicles  and  Beq>onaes  with 
the  Latin  from  which  they  were  translated,  it  is 
important  to  bear  this  rule  as  to  th-  '  final  word* 
in  mhuL  Becauee,  the  Latin  and  English  of  the 
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tune  Verslcle  or  TleHponse  will  fruqpMitly  take 
diflerent  'moceata'  in  the  two  hagUHtm*  for 


flnmple,  tbe  fcUowingr  Venlola  Ukm  ia  Ihe 

L'ttin  the  medial  decent ;  but  in  the  tnUHlfttiiOll 
viil  require  the  moderate  accenL 

L<ttin  form. 


nostril  defends  out  L'hrU  • 
En<}luh  furm. 


IVoBOur  cLicmica  lieTcijil  lu.  U  Cbrtot. 

It  haa  beeu  ju«t  stated  that  the  early  part  of 
tta  litany  does  not  come  uuder  tbe  above  laws 

■"•f  '  accent.'  The  principle  melodic  progre««ion 
u  however  cloeely  allied  to  the  above,  it  having 


ThiatotlM4ildaad 


and  to  this  are  adapted  the  Responses, '  Spare  ua, 
good  Lord' ;  'Good  Lord,  deliver  us •  Wc  beseech 
Thee  to  hear  08,  good  Lord';  '  Grant  ua  Thy  peace'; 
'Have  mercy  upon  ua';  «0  Christ  hear  us*  (the 
first  note  being  omitted  as  redundant) ;  and '  Ix>rd 
have  mercy  upon  us ;  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us.' 
At  this  point,  the  entry  of  the  Loid*t  Prayer 
\nn<^  in  the  old  law  of  medial  and  moderate 
vxxxiXA  ;  the  above  simple  melody  therefore  is 
the  true  ResponBe  for  the  wliole  of  ilie  first  (and 
principal)  portion  of  the  Litany.  It  is  necessary 
however  to  return  now  to  the  preliminary  sen- 
ttnesi  «f  tiM  Litany,  or  the  *  Invocations,'  as  they 
kMO  bMb  eallod.  Here  we  find  each  divided  by 
a  ooloB^  aa^  in  oonsequenoe,  the  simple  melody 
given  li  leogthened  by  one  note,  thus : 


Thii  ia  ased  without  variation  for  all  the  Invo- 
cations. The  asterislc  shows  the  added  note, 
which  is  set  to  the  syllable  immediately  pro- 
owing  the  colon.  It  happens  that  each  of  the 
MBtaDOM  of  Invocation  oontains  in  oar  Bnglislfa 
*emon  a  moooq^ble  before  the  colon ;  but  it 
is  not  the  ca«  ia  the  Latin,  therefore  both  Yer- 


Ds*«i 


U  the  potitions  of  the  Litany,  tlie  BoU  marked 
with  an  a-Hterisk  laifywached lyanollMr additioii, 

iof  iiiituad  of 
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we  ha' 


witb    ■■  te 

The  whole  ■mtoaod  of  mask)  there&n  stand* 

thus—. 


P 


(Fetttkm  cbMitsd  b/ 
mast) 


{BsMMHis*  bjr  Ghoir  and 
^Swpls.) 


We  have  now  shortly  traced  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  plain-aung  of  the  whole  of  our  Litany,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  tu  admire  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  its  construction. 

But  the  early  English  church-musicians  fre- 
quently composed  original  musical  settings  of 
the  whole  Litany,  a  considerable  amnMr  of 
which  have  been  printed  by  Dr.  Jebb ;  nearly 
all  however  are  now  obsolete  except  that  by 
ThomM  Waaless  (organist  of  York  Bfluter  aft 
tho  close  of  the  17th  century),  which  is  occa- 
nooallv  to  be  heard  in  our  northern  cathedrals. 
The  luain-song  wm  not  always  entirely  ignored 
by  church-musicians,  but  it  was  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  tenor  part  in  such  a  mutilated 
state  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable.  It  is  gene- 
nOly  adnittfld  thai  tha  form  in  which  Tallis* 
responses  have  come  down  to  us  is  very  impure, 
it  nut  incorrect.  To  such  an  extent  iH  tbLi  tbe 
case  that  in  an  edition  of  the  '  people's  part '  of 
Tallis,  j)ul)Ushed  not  many  years  since,  the  editor 
(a  cathedral  organist)  fairly  gave  up  the  task  of 
finding  tho  plam^oog  of  tbe  response,  'We  be- 
seech Thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord,'  and  ordered 
the  people  to  sing  the  tuneful  superstructure — 


4— 
•J       W«  be- 


i 


Wo    be-  MMhTbM  to    bear  ut.  gvod  Lord. 

It  certainly  doei  appear  impossible  to  cuinlmie 
this  with 


W«  b«t«och  Ttkco  lo  hcix    ut,     rood  Lord. 

But  it  appears  that  this  ancient  form  existed — 


Obrb  •  t«   a  -  tu  -  dl  not. 

Thhi,  if  used  by  Tallis,  will  oombine  with  his 
harmoniea;  thus— 


teechTbM  to  baar  u*.  (ooS 


ood  IDWC 


i 


4- 


i 


(Plain-aoDg  in  Tenor.) 

Having  now  described  tho  Preces,  Versicles 
and  Responses,  and  Litany,  it  only  remains  to 
say  a  few  words  on  (i)  Amens,  (a)  Doxology  to 
Gospd,  (3)  Refponsee  to  the  Commandments, 
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REST. 


»U  of  whioh  we  h*TB  mentioned  M  being  rcsDOoaei 
of alflHfmportaiilkiBd.  (O^BeetheRemw* 
tlon  but  two  forms  of  Amen  have  been  used  in  o;ir 
diurob,  the  monotone,  and  the  approftcb  by  a 
•emitone,  generally  harmonised  thoa— 


i 


A  -  mrn. 


Hw  fanner  of  tiMM 'Ameu' in  eafly  timet 

used  when  the  choir  rtsponded  to  the  priest ;  the 
latter,  wlaen  both  priest  and  ohoir  sang  together 
(as  after  tiie  Confession,  Lofd*o  Prayer,  Creed, 
eto.).  Tallis,  however,  cUteayt  moo  the  mono- 
tonio  form,  varyinrr  the  harmonies  thrice.  In 
more  modem  usca,  however,  the  ancient  system 
has  been  actually  reversed,  and  (as  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral)  the  fortner  is  only  used  when  priest 
and  choir  join;  the  latter  when  the  choir  re- 
sponds. In  many  oatbedrals  no  giddlng  prin- 
ciple is  adopted  ;  this  is  undesirable. 

(a)  The  JJoxology  to  the  Gospel  is  always  mono- 
teno,  the  noBotooo  bdng  fai  the  Tanor,  " 


tf  


m 


There  are,  however,  almost  innumerable  originxd 
Mttinga  of  Amm  wordbi  wed  ihroqghoat  the 

country. 

(3)  The  Beq>oneee  to  the  Commandments  are 
Ml  oatpMnioQ  of  tin 


Xyrie  eleiaon, 
Okritle  tUiaom, 


made  to  ierre  as  ten  responses  instead  of  being 
used  as  one  responsive  prayer.  Tho  ancient 
fttm  actually  appears  in  Marbecke  (1550),  and 
tbe  Ro  callod  Marbecke's  '  Kyrie  '  now  used  is  an 
editorial  manipulation.  Being  thrown  on  their 
own  VBMraroee  ftr  tibo  music  to  these  ten  re- 
sponses, our  oomposers  of  the  reformed  church 
always  composed  original  settings,  sometimes 
oookaining  complete  oontrapnntal  devioM.  At 
one  period  of  vicious  taste,  arrangements  of 
various  sentenoea  of  music,  aaored  or  secular, 
were  powsd  into  the  lerviee.  Tho  '  Jomelli 
Kyrie  is  a  good — or  rather,  a  bad — example.  It 
is  said  to  have  be«i  adapted  by  Attwood  from  a 
ohoooMiO  by  Jomelli,  which  had  already  been 
much  Tued  on  the  stage  as  a  soik  Mid  slow 
accompaniment  of  weird  and  ghostly  scenes.  Tho 
adaptation  of '  Open  the  heavens '  from  '  Elijah' 
ta  mil  Tsty  pnralar,  aad  may  bo  ci^naidered  a 
fimmrable  specunen  of  an  unfavourable  class. 

The  re-introduction  of  choral  celebrations  of 
Hdy  Communion  has  necessitated  tho  «so  of 
various  inflections,  vendcles,  and  responses,  of 
whidi  the  music  or  mettiod  of  chanting  has, 
afancet  withont  ozoeptioB,  been  obtoiaad  Ihm 

[J.8.] 


KESPONSORIUM.  A  species  of  An^phon* 
in  many  parts  of  fbo  Romait  OfBeo, 

and  particularly  after  each  of  the  nine  Lessons  at 
Matins,  in  which  Service  it  forms  a  very  im- 
portant feature,  mean  especially  during  Holy 
Week,  when  the  Lessons  are  taken  from  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Responsoria 
are  so  arranged  as  to  explain  their  connection 
with  the  sad  Hisloty  of  tho  PoMiiaa.  [Bee 
Lamentations.] 

Tlie  number  of  llosponsoria  used  throughout 
the  Ecclesiastical  Year  is  very  great.  The 
Plain  Chaunt  Melodies  adapted  to  them  will  be 
found  in  the  Antiphonarinm,  the  Directorium 
Ch(Nri,  the  OflBcinm  Hdbdomadw  SanetB,  and 
other  similar  Office  Books.  They  have  also  been 
frequently  treated  in  the  Polyphonic  Style,  with 
very  great  olftet,  not  only  by  the  Great  MoatofS 
of  tho  1 6th  century,  but  even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Colonna,  whose  Besponaoria  of  the  Ofl^oo  for 
tho  Dead,  ftr  8  Yoioes^  are  written  with  fntonao 
appreciation  of  the  solemn  import  of  the  text. 

A  large  collection  of  very  fine  examples — in- 
cluding an  exquisitely  beautiful  set  tor  Holy 
Week,  by  Vittoria — will  be  finuid  in  vol.  iv.  of 
ProHke'fl  '  Musica  Divina.'  [W.S.R.] 

K£ST  (Fx.  Silence,  Paase;  Ger.  Patue ;  Ital. 
Ponsa).  Tlie  idgn  of  alleiioe  bt  wmio,  Uio  dnm- 

tion  of  the  silence  dej)ending  upon  the  form  of 
the  character  employed  to  denote  it.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  rest  dates  frtim  the  invention  of 
'  measured  music,'  that  is,  music  composed  of 
notes  of  deBnite  and  proportionate  values.  [See 
Musica  Mbnsueata  ;  Notation,  p.  470.]  In 
earlier  timmi  the  eantus  was  Bungvrfthontpanaea^ 
or  with  only  such  slight  breaks  as  were  neceesary 
for  the  due  separation  of  the  sentences  of  the 
tasty  hat  so  soon  as  the  rdsAivo  doiation  of  the 
notes  was  established,  the  emplo3rment  of  rests  of 
lilce  proportionate  values  becaine  a  neceosity. 
Franohiana  Qaftniaa,  la  hia  '  Pkaotiea  Huakn* 
(149^"),  MVS  that  the  Rest  'was  invented  to  give 
a  necessary  relief  to  the  voice,  and  a  sweetness 
to  tibo  melody ;  for  as  a  pnadiff  of  the  divine 
word,  or  an  orator  in  hb  dlBOOurse,  finds  it  neces- 
sary oftentimes  to  rdieve  his  auditors  by  the 
recital  of  some  pleasantry,  ther^y  to  make  theaa 
more  fikVoaraUo  and  attentive,  eo  a  singer,  inter> 
mixing  certain  pauses  with  his  notes,  engages 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  remaining 
parts  of  his  song.*  (Hawkinn,  '  Hist,  of  Mude/ 
chap.  63.)  AcconlinL::ly  we  find  rests  correspond- 
ing in  value  to  each  of  the  notes  then  in  uae^  aa 
shown  in  the  fiaUowing  table. 
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Of  these  resta,  twn,  the  fmipnusn  and  sitspi- 
riumf  hAve  remaineii  in  use  until  the  preeent 
imjf  and  a{ipe»r,  slightly  ineroMed  In  abe  but  of 
unchancred  value,  as  the  semihreve  and  minim 
rn>ts.  Two  of  the  Umget  rests  are  also  occasion- 
ally used  in  modem  miuie,  the  pawa,  or  breve 
rait,  to  express  a  silence  of  two  bars'  duration, 
and  the  lon/ga  imperfteta  a  silence  of  four.  These 
TCsts  are  caUed  in  French  bdtons,  and  are  spoken 
of  as  *  bftton  k  deux  mesures,' '  k  quatre  mesures.' 

The  rests  employed  in  modem  music,  with 
their  names  and  values  in  corresponding  notes, 
are  Bh  owa  in  the  table  bdow.^ 

By  a  license  the  semihreve  re«»t  is  used  to  ex- 
press a  silence  of  a  full  bar  in  any  rhythm  (hence 
the  G«nnan  name  TakffMiu^i  its  valae  is 
therefore  not  invariahle,  as  is  tlie  case  with  all 
Um  other  rests,  for  it  may  be  shorter  than  its 
ooiniiMMMiding  note^  m  when  need  to  exprew  a 
btr  of  »4  or  64  timc^  or  kaiger,  as  when  i  t  occ  ozt 
fa)  (ft.  (,)  (,f) 
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in  3-2  time.  To  express  a  reet  of  longer  doratiott 
than  one  bar,  either  the  hdtoM  of  two  or  four 
bare  are  employed  (Ex.  a\  or,  more  oommonlj, 
a  thick  horizontal  line  is  drawn  in  the  stave,  and 
the  number  of  bars  which  have  to  be  oooAted  lo 
silence  is  wriUen  above  it  (Ex.  d). 
(•)    W  10 


1 


<•)  S*inlbrev«  r«»U 

Miiilm  i«st. 
(r)  Crctclwt  re«t. 
44>  Qosrer  r«it. 
Ui  SraiU)u>T(rr  rest. 
U)  OeatMinkiittvw  nat. 
(f)  SaaUuftlMaaiaaaTar  iwt. 


like  the  notes,  the  value  of  a  rest  can  be  in* 
creased  by  the  addition  of  a  dot,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  thus  ---  •  is  equal  to  (-,  f  '  to  p  and 
so  on. 

In  the  earlier  forms  of  the  anrient  'measured 
music '  rests  were  used  ns  a  part  of  the  time- 
■ignature^  and  placed  immediately  after  the  deC 
In  this  position  they  did  not  denote  silence, 
but  merely  indicated  the  description  of  Mode 
to  be  ooonted.  [See  NoTAnoH,  Modi,  Tna- 

SlONATUBI.] 

(')  (.0  in) 

— t— 


r 


I 


(a)  PtOM. 

(e>  Souptr. 

id)  DatnMouplr. 

(()  QuMt-<l«-«i>uplr. 

(/)  I>«mH|Mfi^e-souplr. 

(f)  Selil*ni*4t-M>uplr. 


M  THrtpftOM. 

(b)  Halb«!  I'auM. 

(c)  YlrrtelpAUM. 

(d)  Achtelp«u*e. 

(«)  8echuenielp«nw. 

</)  Zw«luoddreli*lgiith«tlp«un. 

(g)  Vlerund«iclutlK«th«llp«use. 


(•)  Pm«  dHU  fv>mlhreTe. 
(b)  FmuM  drihi  MPi  iiia. 

(e)  P»uw  del!  A  S<-mln]inlin»,  or  Qnarto. 
(d)  Pau«»  driu  Croina.  or  Mezio  Qutrto. 

(f )  Paun  del)*  Brmk-ruinii.  ar  BMptro. 
(/)  PaoM  dellk  Bltcrom*. 

(g)  PftuUL  ddla  Semlblwrom*.  ^P.T.] 


RESULTANT  TONES  (Fr.  Soiu  ritultan$ ; 
Ger.  CoaiftMMBfloiiilSiie)  are  fnodooed  wben  any 
two  loud  and  iOfftaine^l  nuiHical  .sounds  are  heard 
at  the  eame  time.  There  are  two  kinds  of  re- 
seHut  tonei^  the  Differential  and  the  8umma- 
tkmaL  The  'Differential  tone*  is  so  called  be- 
ceose  its  number  of  vibrations  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  those  of  the  generating  sounds. 
Ibe  '  Summational  tone*  is  so  called  because  its 
number  of  vibrations  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  thcge 
of  the  generating  sounds.  The  following  dia- 
gram shows  the  pitobee  of  tbe  differential  tonee 
of  the  principal  oofMOoant  interval*  when  in  per- 

SKt  tune. 


Generators. 


tice,  however,  the  resultant  tones  can  be  die* 
tingnisbed  on  the  piano  also. 

Dissonant  as  well  as  consonant  intervals  pro- 
duce resultant  tonee.  Taking  the  minor  Seventh 
in  ite  three  powble  forma  the  differentials  are  as 
foUom:— 


If  the  interval  be  wider  than  an  octave,  as  in 
the  ket  two  examples,  the  diffarential  is  inter- 
■efiate  between  Uie  sounds  which  produce  it. 
then  tones  can  be  easily  heard  on  the  ordinary 
hmnonium,  and  also  on  the  organ.  They  are 
not  so  distinct  on  the  piano,  because  the  sounds 
of  tUi  iBstrment  are  not  sustained.  By  piao' 


'  Ths  Gmnao  tfirm  of  th<-  crotchet  n-^t  tV.ff'-rt  fnm  thr  Kiii;1l«h. 
htiat  osuail;  mrHU-.u  thu*  J".   UuuueAu  iOm)  ^Ivoi  Itaiiau  lurmt  o( 
Hit  mnlqUAier  aod  d>-n>i>«ial«MMr  nHa  thM  T  S«A  Tl 
m  Wwaw  not  ceouDon. 


The  1st  form  of  minor  Seventh  is  obtained  by 
toning  two  Fifths  upwards  (0-O-D)  and  then  a 

major  Third  downwanln  (1)  /Rb)  :  its  differential 
tone  is  /Ab,  an  exact  major  Third  below  C.  The 
and  form  is  gob  by  two  exact  Fomtbs  upwards 
(C-F-Bb) :  the  diflerential  is  then  \Ab,  which 
is  flatter  than  the  previous  /Ab  by  the  interval 
35  :  36.  The  3rd  form  is  tbe  sO'Cilled  Harmonie 
Seventh  on  C,  whose  differential  is  G,  an  exact 
Fourth  below  C.  The  marks  \,  /,  here  used  to 
diatinguish  notes  which  are  confused  la  tbe  01^ 
dinsiy  notation,  will  be  taid  explained  under 
Temperament. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  differen- 
tial tone*  which  are  produced  by  the  funda- 
iiiont:ilH  or  prime  partial  tones  of  musical  sounds. 
LSee  Pabtial  Tonksj.]  But  a  dillerunii.i,!  may 
also  arise  Urani  the  combination  of  any  upper 
partial  of  one  sound  with  any  partial  of  tlie  other 
sound  i  or  from  the  combination  of  a  ditfureutial 
with  ft  partial,  or  with  another  diffimtiaL 
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Thus  the  major  Third  Cr-JB  majlUkVO  the  filUoir> 

ing  ditferentiai  tones 


«/  9- 


pi 


All  diMa  tones  are  heard  simultAQeoinly;  bat 

for  convenience  the  differentials  of  the  ist,  and, 

trd,  and  4th  orders  are  written  with  notes  of 
Ifiisrent  length.  We  le^  then,  that  the  niimtMr 
of  possible  resultant  tones  is  very  great ;  but  only 
those  which  arise  from  the  primes  ef  musical 
■oandi  are  ioffiekntly  ffenog  to  be  of  piaotieal 
importance. 

In  enabliiu;  the  ear  to  distingtiish  between 
eooioiiaiit  aaddiaiODa&t  intervahi,  the  differential 
tones  are  only  less  important  than  the  upper 
partials.  Thus  if  the  chonl  G-E-C  be  accurately 
toned  as  3:5:8,  the  differential  of  G-C  coin- 
cides with  E,  and  that  of  E-C  with  G.  But  if 
the  intervals  be  tempered  the  ditferuutiala  are 
thrown  out  of  tune,  and  give  rise  to  beats. 
These  beata  am  vety  loud  and  harsh  on  the  ot^ 
dinary  harmonium,  tuned  in  equal  temperament. 
Again,  in  the  close  triad  C-E-G  the  didereutials 
of  Cr-E  and  of  £-G  ooinoide  and  give  no  beata  if 
the  intervab  be  in  perfect  tune.  On  a  tempered 
instrument  the  result  is  very  different.  If  we 
Uke  C  to  have  264  tdbvationi^  the  tempered  B 
hm  about  333!,  and  the  tempered  G  about  305^ 
vibrations.  lite  differential  of  C-£  is  then  6Bk, 
and  thai  of  63.  Tluia  two  tonae  beat  5^ 
times  each  second,  and  thoi  vender  the  fUmrd  to 
some  extent  dissonant. 

In  the  mfttor  triad,  even  when  in  just  intona- 
tion, several  of  the  resultant  tones  do  not  fit  in 
with  thenotea  of  the  chord,  although  they  may 


ba  too  far  apart  to  beat  In  the  major  triatl,  on 
the  contrary,  the  retoltant  tones  form  octaves 
with  the  notes  of  the  chord.  To  this  dUfoienoa 
Helmholtz  attributes  the  less  perfect  connonance 
of  the  ndnor  triad,  and  its  obbcurcd  though  not 
inhanMmious  effect. 

The  origin  of  the  differential  tones  has  been 
Uie  inbject  of  much  discussion.  Thomas  Young 
held  that  when  beats  became  too  mpid  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  ear,  they  jiasscd  into  the  re- 
sultant tone.  This  view  prevailed  until  the  pub- 
lication in  1856  of  Helmholts's  Inveotigatlons, 
in  which  many  objections  to  Younj^'s  theory  were 
brought  forward.  To  explain  what  these  ob- 
jections are,  it  would  be  neeeesary  to  treat  at 
some  length  of  the  nature  of  beats,  and  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  Appendix.  Article 
BlATs,  for  thia  aide  of  the  qoeation.  The  new 
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mathematical  theory  given  by  Helinholts  ia  too 
abstruse  to  admit  of  popular  exposition. 

It  «aa  also  part  of  Young's  theory  that  the 
differential  tone  was  produced  in  the  ear  alone, 
and  not  in  the  external  air.  But  HelmholU 
found  that  stretched  memfaxmnes  and  resonators 
responded  very  clearly  to  differentiaU  produced 
hy  the  oiren  or  the  harmonium.  This  he  con- 
ndera  to  prove  the  existence  of  vibrations  in  the 
external  air  corresponding  to  the  diffeventinl 
tones.  But  when  the  two  generating  tones  were 
!  l)roduced  by  separate  instruuieuts,  the  difl'erential, 
though  powerfully  audible,  hardly  set  the  reao* 
nator  in  vibrntion  at  all.  Hence  Helmholtz  con- 
cludes that  the  differential  tone  is  for  the  most 
part  generated  in  the  ear  itaelf .  He  further  pointa 
out  that  certain  features  in  the  construction  of 
the  ear  easily  permit  the  action  of  the  law  which 
he  has  stated.  The  nnaymmetrfeal  torn  of  the 
drum-skin  of  the  ear,  and  the  loose  attachment 
of  the  ossicles  are,  be  thinlu,  peculiarly  favour* 
able  to  the  prodaetiMi  of  reenltant  Uam. 

As  a  consequence  of  his  theory,  Helmholtz  de- 
duced a  different  serim  of  resultant  tones,  which 
he  callBraeMMrttoNaj  tones,  because  their  number 
of  vibrations  is  the  mim  of  those  of  the  generaton. 
The  existence  of  the  summational  tones  which 
Helmholtz  believes  he  has  veiihed  exi>erimentally, 
has  recently  been  called  in  question  by  Dr. 
Preyer.  He  pointii  out  that  in  some  intervals,  as 
for  instance,  1:2,  1:3,  1:5,  there  will  be  a 
partial  tone  present  of  the  eame  pitch  aa  the 
presumed  summational  tone^  and  these  cases 
therefore  prove  nothing.  Agdn,  if  we  take  a  :  3, 
the  note  5  is  not  neceeearily  a  summational  tone* 
but  may  be  the  differential  of  4  and  9  which  are 
the  and  partial  of  a  and  the  3rd  of  3  respectively. 
Dr.  Preyer  waa  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  llie 
summational  tones  when  c-are  had  been  taken  to 
exclude  the  upper  partials.  But  to  do  this  he 
could  only  uae  sounds  of  tuning-forks  gently 
bowed,  which  were  far  too  weak  to  produce  suiy 
resultant  tonee  in  the  air.  The  questioi^  how- 
ever, ia  one  of  theoretic  interest  merely. 

Not  only  the  origin,  but  also  the  discovery  of 
differential  tones  has  been  di-^piited.  The  earliest 
publication  of  the  discovery  was  uuidu  by  a 
German  organist  named  Soige  in  1745.  Then 
came  Rondeu,  a  Frencli  Kavant,  in  1751.  Lastly, 
the  great  Italian  viuiiiiibt  Tiirtiui  made  the 
phenomenon  the  basis  of  his  Treati.se  on  Harmony 
in  1754.  But  Tartini  explicitly  claims  priority 
in  tliese  words : — 'In  the  year  1714,  when  about 
twenty*two  years  of  age,  he  dieoovered  tUe  phe- 
nomenon by  chance  on  tlie  violin  at  Ancona, 
where  many  witnesses  who  remember  the  £sct 
are  atUl  living.  He  oommunioated  it  at  cnee. 
without  reserve,  to  professors  of  the  violin.  He 
made  it  the  fundamental  rule  of  perfect  tunim^ 
for  the  pupils  in  his  school  at  Padua,  wlddl 
c<.)mmenced  in  1728  and  which  still  exista; 


thus  the  phenomenon  became  known  throai^Kmt 
Europe,** 

Tartini  in  aome  cases  mistook  the  pitdli  of  the 
differential  tone  ;  but  there  does  not  a]»pear  tO 
>  D«  rrloclpU  lUU-  aiawata,  ttdun,  U«7.  p.  91 
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be  any  reason  tar  ftaUag  from  Um  the  ondit  of 
the  dbcovery  wMch  llM  to  kng  bon  anociated 

with  hifl  name.  [J.  L-] 

RETARDATION  b  a  word  used  by  some 
iheorists  to  dittbguiah  a  small  group  of  dfaoords 
which  arc  sitiiil.-ir  in  nature  tO  mtptnAnH,  bot 
reaoive  upwards,  aa  in  £x.  i. 
Bbl.  Bi.1. 


Tbo  gmmd  Ibr  making  this  mAnslum  ia  that 
it  appears  inaccurate  to  tlescribe  as  ■uspensiona 
BOtea  which  are  delayed  or  retarded  in  ascending. 
A  compariaon  of  Ex.  a,  which  would  be  distin- 
guiahed  aa  a  sufl[>»^nsion,  with  Ex.  I  wiU  show 
the  identity  of  principle  which  underlies  the  two 
diaoorda;  while  the  fact  of  their  ascending  or 
descending  in  clearly  not  an  attributt;  but  an 
accident.  iSo  in  this  case  there  in  no  other 
oitennble  rooaoii  for  breakiiig  vp  a  w  ell-defined 
class  but  the  fact  that  the  oommon  designation  in 
uae  ia  auppoaed,  perhaps  erroneonaly,  to  be  inaulfi- 
deni  to  denote  aU  that  ought  to  come  under  it.  On 
the  othor  hand  it  re<iirire.s  to  be  noted  th.it  a'*  n\\ 
diaoorda  of  thia  class  are  discords  of  retardatiun, 
and  M  tlioae  wUeb  fiae  an  TOiy  much  leas  com- 
mon than  those  which  descend  m  resolutu>n.  the 
wtmMUk  which  might  describe  the  whole  cham  i» 
iceerrcd  for  the  amalleat  and  kaat  oonspicuous 
group  in  that  class.  [C.H.H.P.] 
KEUTTER,  Georo,  bom  1656  at  Vienna, 
became  in  1 6S6  organist  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  in 
1 700  Hof-  and  Kammer-organist.  He  aluo  j>layed 
the  theorbo  in  the  Hof-Kapelle  from  1697  to 
In  1712  he  succeeded  Fax  as  Capell- 
melBttrr  lo  the  Gnoulcnhild  in  St.  Stephen's,  and 
in  1 71 5  became  Cai>elln)eidter  of  the  cathedral 
itaell  He  died  Aug.  29,  1738.  His  church 
node  was  sound,  without  being  remarkable.  In 
Jan.  1695  he  was  knighted  in  Rome  by  Count 
f  raooeaoo  Sforza,  on  whose  family  Pope  Paul  in. 
iMatowod  the  privilege  of  conferring  that  honour 
in  1539.  The  name  of  Ueuttor  is  closely  con- 
nected  with  that  of  Haydn,  through  his  son, 

61OM  KaU  (geoerally  known  by  his  first 
name  only),  who,  according  to  the  cathedral 
scgiaker,  was  bom  in  Vienna  April  6,  1 708.  be- 
Xft^nm  Coiirt-compo««r  in  1751,  and  succeeded  hia 
father  in  i  73?^  a.^  Ca|)ellinei8ter  of  the  cathedral, 
jn  1746  he  wasi  appointed  second  Court-capell- 
mioiatir,  hit  dvty  being  to  conduct  the  music  of 
the  Emperor\s  church,  chaml)er,  and  dinner-table. 
On  Predieri'a  retirement  in  1751  Reutter  exer- 
fJj^  the  ftinotions  of  chief  Court-capellmeister, 
but  did  not  receive  the  title  till  the  death  of  the 
former  in  I7^>  As  an  economical  measure  he 
waaalknrea  we  mm  of  ao.ooo  golden  (£2,000) 
to  maintain  the  court-capelle  (the  whole  body  of 
moaioiaiub  vocal  and  instrumenUl),  and  he  enjoys 
liM  mdaiMholy  distinotioii  of  having  reduced  the 
MtahUduMnttotlMloifiitpOMihliaebb.  Beatler 
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oompoaed  Ibr  the  ooartaomerous  operas,  cantatas 
(Tocca^ion,  and  Italian  oratorios  for  Lent ;  also  a 
requiem,  and  smaller  dramatic  and  sacred  works. 
His  grand  msasMi  are  ahowy,  with  rapid  and 

noisy  inHtrumentation,  so  much  so  that  '  ruKliinj,' 
(rauschende)  violins  d  la  MeuUer*  became  a 
proverb.  Bomej  heard  one  of  them  daring  his 
visit  to  Vienna  in  177a,  and  says  'it  was  dull, 
dry,  stuff;  great  noise  and  little  meaning  cha- 
raoteriaed  we  whole  perfivmaiioe.'  (Preaooi 
State  of  Music  in  Germany,  i.  361.)*    In  1731 
Reutter  married  Theresia  Holzhauser,  a  court 
singer  of  merit,  who  died  in  178a.    His  own 
death  took  j)lace  March  1  2,  1 772.   He  was  much 
favoured  at  court  owing  to  his  great  tact ;  and 
Maiia  Thevaaft  ennobled  him  ia  1740  aa  *Bdlar 
von  Reutter.*   Aa  stated  above,  las  name  is  in- 
separably aarodated  with  that  of  Uavdn,  whom 
he  heard  aing  aa  a  hoy  In  the  litUe  town  of 
Hainbuig,  and  engaged  for  the  choir  of  &L 
Stephen's,  where  he  sang  from  1740  to  17^. 
His  treatment  of  the  poor  ohori^,  and  ma 
heartless  behaviour  when  the  boy's  fine  voice 
had  biokent  are  mentioned  under  Haxsk,  vol.  i. 
703.  [CM.] 
REVEILLB.  SeeSioVAU. 
REVERSE.    See  Rovescio. 
REVUE  ET  GAZETTE  MUSICALE,  the 
*>Ide«t  and  most  complete  of  Rreneh  mnaloal  pe> 
riodicab.    This  branch  of  literature  has  taken 
r«wt  in  France  with  great  difficulty.  So  far  back 
at)  Jan.  1 770,  M.  de  Breuilly  and  other  amateora 
founded  the  '  Journal  de  Musique'  (monthly,  Svo), 
which  after  a  troubled  existenoe  of  three  years  was 
dropped  till  1 777,  and  then  resumed  for  one  year 
more.    In  1810  FayoUe  started  'Les  Tablettea 
de  rolymnio '  (Svo),  but  it  did  not  survive  beyond 
1811.  Undeterred  by  these  failures,  F^tis  brought 
oat  the  first  nmnber  of  the  '  Revue  musicale  in 
January  1827.    It  appeared  four  times  a  month, 
each  number  containini,'  24  pages  8vo.,  till  JW).  5, 
1831,  when  it  was  publihhed  weekly,  in  small  4to, 
double  columns.   '  La  Gazette  musicaJe  de  ^i^' 
started  Jan.  5, 1834,  was  similar  in  siae  toFwa 
•  Revue,'  and  abo  weekly,  but  issued  on  Sunday 
instead  of  Saturday.   The  two  were  united  on 
Nov.  I,  1835,  since  which  date  the  *Revae  ai 
Gazette  musicale,'  has  twice  enlarged  ita  fbtm, 
in  1841  and  in  1S45,  at  which  date  it  baoama 
what  it  was  till  its  last  number,  Dec.  31,  1880. 

The  property  of  the  publishers  Schlesingcr  and 
Brandos,  thia  perifxlical  has  always  been  noted 
for  the  reputation  and  ability  of  its  editora. 
Amongst  its  regular  contributora  have  been: 
Anders.  C.  Bannelier.  C.  Beauqnier,  Berlios, 
P.  Bernard,  H.  Blanchanl,  A.  Botte.  M.  Bourges, 
Chouquet,  CJomettant,  Cristal  Danjou,  Ernest 
David,  F.  J.  Fetis,  0.  Fonqtie,  Heller,  H^quet, 
A.  Jullien,  Kastner,  Lac  ane,  A.  de  La  Fftge, 
Lavoixffla,Iisct.  de  Monter.  d'Ortigues,  Pougin, 
Monnais  ('  Paul  Smith '),  Richard  Wagner,  and 
Johannea  Weber.  A  careful  reader  of  thej|7 
v«laniea  will  eaaUy  vaoogniae  the  '* 

inn  nwntw  wIm  U  mpontlb1«  for  tho  • 

to  smaOiy  cpilt  to  Engltiidl— BaOiMr. 
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of  Ills  vtrioM  Man  timweh  whose  luaidB  it 

passed  ;  among  those  deserving  special  mention 
ftre  F^tis,  Edouard  Monnais,  and  M.  Charlc^i 
Bmnelier,  who  conducted  it  from  187a  with  equal 
learning  and  taste.  Tlie  indexes  given  with  each 
▼olame  are  a  great  boon,  and  oonititute  one  of 
in  mAnsniafgm  over  other  IV«Hh  periodicaleof  the 
■ame  kind. 

The  cessation  of  this  excellent  periodical  is  an 
event  whieh  ell  loren  and  studenta  of  mnsio  will 

y  regret.    We  trust  that  the  hope  of  a  pos- 
revival,  held  out  by  the  publishers  in  their 
niwwwl  Mdoress,  may  be  speedily  foUUled.  [G.C.] 
BBYEB»  Ernest,  whose  real  name  is  Rey, 
was  bom  at  Marseilles,  Dec.  i,  15^23.   As  a  child 
he  ieamed  solfeggio  at  the  free  school  of  music 
IbimdedbjBarMCti  (bom  in  Flonnoe  1786,  died 
at  Marseille.s  1^68),  and  became  a  good  reader, 
though  he  did  not  carry  hia  musical  education  far. 
At  10  he  went  to  Algiers  m  »  government  official, 
but  continued  his  pianoforte  practice,  and  began 
to  compose  without  hAving  properly  learned 
hnrmony  and  connterpoint.   He  wu  aooii  aUe 
to  write  romances  which  became  popular,  and 
oomposed  a  mass  which  was  solemnly  performed 
before  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Aumale.  Had 
he  remained  in  Algiers  he  would  probably  never 
have  been  anything  beyond  a  mere  amateur,  but 
the  Revolutiuu  of  184S  depriving  him  of  the 
support  of  the  Governor-General,  he  returned  to 
Parii^,  and  placed  liiniself  in  the  hands  of  hia 
aunt  Mmc.  Louiue  Farrenc,  who  completed  his 
moiicnl  education,  and  before  long  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public.  From 
hu  friend  Th^phile  Gautier  he  procured  the 
libretto  of  *Le  Selnm,*  aa  oriental  'Symphony'  in 
4  parts,  on  the  model  of  David's  *Le  Denert.'  It 
was  produced  with  success  April  5, 1850,  and  then 
Mdij  foniibed  Urn  with  *Maltre  Wolfiam.* 
ft  I*act  opera,  which  was  also  successful,  at  the 
lllitttre  Lyrique,  May  20, 1854.    His  next  work 
was  'Saooimtala'  (July  30,  1858),  one  of  the 
charming  ballets  of  Th^ophile  Gautier ;  but  his 
1^  strength  was  first  put  forth  in  '  La  Statue,' 
a  3-Act  opera  produced  at  the  The4tre  Lyrit^ue, 
April  II,  1861,  and  containing  mnaic  which  is 
Ixith  mchxlious  and  full  of  colour.  'Erostrate' 
(a  acts)  was  performed  at  Ikuien  in  1S63,  and 
reproduced  at  the  Aoad^mie,  Oct.  16,  1871,  for 
two  nights  only.    The  revival  of  '  La  Statue  '  at  ' 
the  Op^  in  i8;8  was  also  a  failure,  and  M.  1 
Bajrer  may  find  it  difficult  to  secure  the  per- 
formance  of  '  Si'jurd,'  of  which  the  overture  and  ' 
aome  of  the  more  important  numbers  have  been 
heard.  To  oonpleto  the  Hat  of  hia  oompoaitions 
we  may  mention  '  Victrire,'  a  cantata  (tlMO|»dra, 
June  a;,  1859)  i  *  '  iiecueil  de  xo  Mflodiea*  for 
voioe  and  Vv. ;  songt  fat  a  dngle  voiee ;  and  tome 
pieces  of  sacred  music. 

Besides  being  reckoned  among  the  most  poetical 
of  Wench  muaiciana,  M.  Reyer  is  an  accom- 
plished  feuittdomute.  After  writing  successively 
nr  the  '  Presse/  the  '  Revue  de  Paris.'  and  the 
'Oonrrier  de  Paris/  he  became  musical  critic  to 
the  'Journal  des  Debate*  after  the  death  of 
£«rUoa.iiiaarUolaaara]iotoiilyplaaiaatraadiBig^  i 


I  but  evince  both  intelleet  and  culture.   He  is 

'  librarian  to  the  Op^ra,  and  succeeded  his  first 
model,  David,  at  the  Institut  in  1876.  [Q.C.] 

RBYN0LD8.  John,  gentleman  of  the  Ohapel 
Royal  from  1765  to  1770,  was  composer  of  the 
pleasing  anthem, '  My  God,  my  God.  look  upon 
me.*  printed  in  Pace  s  '  Harmonia  Sacra,*  Hub 
lah's  Part  Musici  TU.  IL  and  elsavhere.  Nothing 
more  of  his  is  known.  [W.H.H.] 

RI1£INB££G£R,  Joseph,  bom  March  17, 
1859,  at  Vadoi^  the  capital  oiP  the  principality 
of  Liechtenstein,    He  was  so  prectKious  that  he 
began  to  learn  the  pianoforte  at  the  affe  of  five; 
at  eeven  yean  old  he  was  organiat  at  ue  tdiaroh 
of  his  native  place,  where,  as  his  legs  weM  too 
short  to  reach  down  to  the  pedals,  a  second  lat 
of  pedals  was  fixed  above  the  ordinary  ones; 
and  very  shortly  afterwarda  ha  oomposed  a  mass 
in  three  parts  with  orr^an  accompaniment.  His 
first  teacher  was  Herr  Puhly,  who  still  resides 
and  teacheaia  tba  Tyrol.    At  the  age  of  twelve 
Rheinberger  was  sent  to  the  Munich  Conperva- 
torium,  where  he  studied  until  he  was  nineteen, 
underHenog,Leonhard,aiidJ.J.Maier;  hewaa 
then  ap{)ointed  pianoforte  teacher  in  the  Rama 
institution,  and,  about  the  same  tim^  became 
organiat  In  the  Rofldreha  of  Si  MiohMl,  and 
subsequently  Director  of  the  Munich  Oratorien- 
verein.  He  is  at  present  professor  of  counterpoint 
and  of  the  higher  aohool  of  organ- playing  in  the 
Koval  School  of  Music,  and  conductor  of  the 
court  band  (not  of  the  opera)  at  Munich.  Up 
to  the  present  time  ho  haa  puUislMd  1 16  oom« 
positions,  among  which  are — a  symphonies,  *  Wal- 
lenstein '  and  'Florentinische  Sinfonie ';  2  operas, 
'Die  sieben  Raben'  and  '  Thilrmer's  Tdohter> 
lein';  ineidental  music  to  adniinaof  Oaldanm'^ 
and  to  one  of  Kaimond's ;  several  overtures, 
'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  'Demetrius,'  etc. ; 
many  plaaoforte  works ;  a  concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra ;  much  chamber  music  and  church 
music  (among  the  latter  a  Grand  Requiem  for 
thcae  who  fell  in  the  war  of  1870-71).  a  Suhat 
Mater  and  a  Mass  in  8  jiartu  (dcdirated  to  Po;>e 
Leo  XIII.) ;  5  organ  sonatas,  and  various  works 
for  oheraa  and  Ibr  male  voioea.  Many  of  hie  pupils 
have  attained  eminence  in  their  profession.  Uis 
Quartet  in  £>  (op.  38)  for  FF.  and  atrings 
is  a  fhvonrito  mk  at  the  Monday  Ponnbrl 
Concerts,  and  has  been  performed  there  almoet 
annually  since  1874.    A  Sonata  for  PF.  and 
violin  in  the  same  key  (op.  77)  haa  alao  htm  \ 
pUyad  thera.  [J.A.F.M.] 

RHEINGOLD,  DAS.   The  Vorspiel,  or  Pre- 
lude, of  the  Tetndogie  of  Wagner's  '  Niebelung«n  1 
Ring'— BheingolC  Walkllre^  Siegfriad.  and  | 
Gotterd&mmerung.    It  was  first  performed  at 
Munich.  Sept.  Z2,  1869,  under  the  bAton  of 
Hair  nans  WflUner.  [G  ] 

BHINB  FSanVALS.  8aa  NmniBSnr- 1 
iscus  MusiKVESTB,  vol.  ii.  p.  455. 

RHYTHM.  This  much-used  and  many- 
sided  term  may  be  defined  as  '  tlM  iyatemati* 
grouping  of  notes  with  regard  to  donmon.*  It 
\a  often  inaccurately  employed  aa  a  iijnonym  ftr 
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Its  two  inl^diTinons,  Accekt  koA  TtMMt  »nd 

in  its  proper  signification  bears  the  same  relation 
to  these  that  metre  bears  to  quantity  in  poetry. 

Hm  confusion  which  hatf  arisen  in  the  em- 
ployment of  these  terms  is  unfortunate,  though 
ao  frequent  that  it  would  appear  to  be  natural, 
and  tiMTsfbra  almost  inevitable.  Tike  •  nu  niber 
of  notes  of  equal  length,  and  give  an  emphasis  to 
erery  second,  third,  or  fourth,  the  music  will 
lie  said  to  be  in  *  rhythm'  of  tw«,  tluee,  or  four- 
meaning  in  time.  Now  take  a  number  of  these 
groups  or  bars  and  emphasize  them  in  the  same 
way  as  their  sub-divisions  :  the  same  term  will 
still  be  emjiloyed,  and  rightly  so.  Agfain,  instead 
of  notes  of  equal  length,  let  each  group  consist 
of  uneqnel  notes,  but  similarly  ami^^ae  in  ttie 
ioUowiqg  enmple  from  Schumenn — 


'If  1 1 1'lr^ifrriirff 


er  fntbeTivMe  of  Beetiioven*s  N&  7  Oyipbony; 


of  these  groups  also  is  spoken  of  as  the 
'ptenoling  rhythm,'  though  here  aooent  is  the 
only  ooTTect  emiieiifoUi 

Thus  we  see  that  the  proper  dbtiiMftioa  of  the 
three  terms  is  m  follows : — 


int^i  ^"ng  and  short ; 
Tine  divides  them  into  groups  of  equal  dura- 
tion; 

Ek^hrn  d<)cs  for t1iSl> gtOllpi wttt AoOWt doei 

for  notes. 

In  diort.  Rhythm  Is  the  Metre  of  Mwie. 

This  parallt-l  will  help  uh  to  understand  why 
the  uneducated  can  only  write  and  fully  oompro- 
ksnd  mado  in  complete  seotaona  of  four  and 
eMtbnrM. 

Jthythm,  considered  as  the  orderly  arrange- 
■Mut  of  groups  of  aeeepta  whether  bMH  or  parts 
of  bats — naturally  came  into  existenco  only  after 
the  inTontion  of  tune  and  the  bar-line.  Barbarous 
iiMiao^  though  mme  attentlTe  to  aoeent  than 
mdody,  plain  chant  and  the  polyphonic  church 
BHUio  of  the  i6th  oenturv,  fugues  and  most 
nrasio  fat  polyyihonle  and  Itigal  style,  aXl  these 

rient  no  trace  of  rhythm  as  above  defined, 
b^rfaarous  musio  and  plain-chant  this  is  be- 
oaose  the  notes  exist  only  with  refbreme  to  the 
words,  which  are  chietly  metre-less  :  in  poly- 
phonic music  it  is  because  the  termination  of 
one  musical  phrase  (foot,  or  group  of  accents) 
b  always  coincident  with  and  hidden  by  the 
commencement  of  another.  And  this  although 
the  subject  may  consist  of  several  phrases  and 
be  Quite  rhythmical  in  itself,  as  is  the  case  in 
Baim's  Organ  Fugues  in  G  minor  and  A  minor. 
Hie  Rhythmu*  of  the  ancients  was  simply  the 
accent  prescribed  by  the  long  and  short  tg/uMm 
of  the  poetry,  or  words  to  which  the  musio  was 
set,  and  had  no  other  variety  than  that  afforded 
bj  their  metrical  laws.  Modem  music,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  meaningless  and  chaotic — 
a  melody  would  cease  to  be  a  melody— could  we 
not  plainly  pevoaiva  *  proportion  in  the  length 
of  the  ptuMMi^ 


The  bar-line  is  the  moet  obvious,  but  by  no 
means  a  perfoct*  means  of  distinguishinff  and 
determining  the  rhythm ;  but  up  to  the  tune  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn  the  system  of  barring  was 
but  imperfectly  understood.  Many  even  of 
Handel  s  slow  movements  hare  only  half  their 
proper  number  of  bar-lines,  and  consequently 
terminate  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  instead  of  at 
the  commencement ;  as  for  instance,  *  He  shall 
feed  His  fi(x;k'  (which  is  really  in  6-8  time),  and 
'  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  ffriefs*  (which  should 
be  4-8  instead  of  Q).  Where  the  accent  of  a 
piece  is  strictly  Maary  throughout,  composers, 
even  to  this  day,  appear  to  be  often  in  doubt  about 
the  rhythm,  time,  and  barring  of  their  music. 
The  simple  and  onmlstakaUe  rule  for  the  Iatt« 
is  this  :  the  last  strong  accent  will  occur  on  the 
first  of  a  bar,  and  you  have  only  to  reckon  back- 
wards. If  tiie  piece  falls  naturally  into  groups 
of  f<iur  accents  it  is  foiir  in  a  bar,  but  if  there  is 
an  odd  two  anywhere  it  should  all  be  barred  as 
two  in  a  bar.  Ignorance  or  inattoition  to  this 
causes  us  now  and  then  to  come  upon  a  Badden 
change  from  Q  to  2-4  in  modem  music 

With  regard  to  the  regular  sequenoe  of  ban 

with  reference  to  close  and  cadence — which  is 
the  true  senae  of  rhythm — much  depends  upon 
the  oharaotor  of  the  muelo.  The  daiMe>miido  of 
nio<luni  society  must  necessarily  be  in  regular 
periods  of  4,  8,  or  16  bars.  Waltxes,  tlwndi 
Wfittsn  in  3-4  time,  are  ahnoot  always  really  In 
^S,  and  a  dance -nuitiic  writer  will  sometimeih 
ftom  umorance^  omit  an  unaccented  bar  (real^ 
a  halAar),  to  the  deatmetlan  of  the  rhythm. 
The  dancers,  niurkin;;  the  time  with  their  feet, 
and  feeling  the  rhythm  in  the  movement  of  their 
bodies,  then  oomplain,  without  nndentanding 
what  is  wrongs  wt  mnh  *  waits  ie  'not  goon 
to  dance  to.* 

In  pure  mttsio  it  is  diffBrcnt.  Cheat  aa  aro 
the  vuneties  aifordi  d  liy  the  diverse  positions 
and  combinations  of  strong  and  weak  aocenti^tha 
equal  length  of  bars,  and  consequently  of  mweal 
phrases,  would  cause  monotony  were  it  not  that 
we  are  allowed  to  combine  sets  of  two,  three, 
and  ibor  ban.  Not  so  freely  aa  we  may  oombina 
the  different  forms  of  accent,  for  the  longer  divi* 
sions  are  less  clearly  perce|)tible ;  indeed  the 
modem  complexity  of  rhythm,  especially  in  Qer* 
man  music,  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  its 
ready  appreciation.  Every  one,  a«  wo  have 
already  swd,  can  understand  a  song  or  piece 
where  a  half-close  occurs  at  each  fourth  and  a 
whole  close  at  each  eighth  bar,  where  it  is  ex- 
pected ;  but  when  an  uneducated  ear  la  eon- 
tinnally  being  disappointed  and  surprised  by 
unexpected  prolongations  and  alterations  of 
rhythm,  it  soon  grows  confused  and  unaMe  to 
foUow  the  sense  of  the  music.  Quick  music 
naturally  allows — indeed  demands — more  variety 
I  of  rhythm  than  slow,  and  we  can  scarcely  turn 
I  to  any  Scherzo  or  Finale  of  the  great  composers 
!  where  such  varieties  are  not  made  use  of.  Taking 
two-bar  rhythm  as  the  normal  and  simplest  form 
I  —just  as  two  notes  form  the  simitlest  kind  of 
t  Moont— the  ficst  varietj  we  have  to  notice  ia 
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I  odd  bir  is  thrust  in  to  break  the  oon* 
tinuity,  as  thas  in  the  A"^^"*^  of  Beethofoa't  C 

minor  Symphony : 


thiB  may  also  be  effected  by  causing  a  fresh 
phmo  to  b^n  with  a  ■trong  ftooent  on  the 
weak  bar  with  which  the  previoua  Bubject  ended, 
thus  realiTeUding  a  bar.  as  for  instance  in  the 
miniMk  inB»jdn*i  *BeiBft  do  noooo*  Qyaiplumy : 


Here  the  bar  marked  (a)  is  the  overlapping  of 
two  rhythmic  periods. 

Combinations  of  two-bar  rhythm  are  the 
rhythiod  of  four  and  nix  bar^.  The  tirst  of  these 
requirea  no  comment,  being  the  most  common  of 
exiMUiK'  f(»rti).s.  Beethoven  has  specially  marked 
in  two  cases  (Scherzo  of  9th  Symphony,  and 
Sohono  of  Of  nliMMr  Qmrtet)  '  Bitmo  de  4  bat- 
tute,'  because,  these  compositions  being  in  such 
abort  bars,  the  rhythm  is  not  readily  peio^tible. 
The  dx-bar  rfajrtluB  is  a  most  useful  combinatkm, 
aa  it  may  consist  of  four  bars  followed  by  two, 
two  by  four,  three  and  three,  or  two,  two  and  two. 
Tlie  weD-known  minoet by  Lulli  (from  *L0 Bour- 
geois Gentilhonune*)  i§  ia  the  fint  of  thaoe  oom- 
ranalinm  thioughoiU. 


And  the  opening  of  the  Andante  of  Bee- 
thoven's ist  S^-mpbony  is  another  good  example. 
Haydn  is  especially  fond  of  this  rhythm,  es- 
pecially in  the  two  first-named  fionna.  Of  the 
rhribm  of  thrioe  two  bars  a  good  specimen  is 
afforded  by  the  Scherxo  of  Schubert's  C  major 
Symphony,  where,  after  the  two  labjaots  (both 
in  mn^>bar  rhythm)  have  been  announced,  the 
ftriggi  in  unison  mount  and  deaoend  the  scale 

in  aooampudaMnl  to  »  portkm  of  the  flnl  Ihamo, 

thus  : 


A  still  better  exam|^  li  the  first  Motion  of 
*  God  save  the  QuooB.' 

This  brings  ns  to  triple  ihythm,  nnoomUned 
wilhdoQbi*. 


BmrCHBL 

Three-bar  rhythm,  if  in  a  dow  time,  conveys 
a  very  uncomfortable  lop-sided  sensation  to  the 
uncultivated  ear.  The  writer  ruiiiembers  an  in- 
stance when  the  band  oould  hardly  be  brought 
to  play  a  section  of  an  Andante  in  9-8  time  and 
rhythm  of  three  bars.  The  combimition  of  3  x  3  x  3 
was  one  which  their  sense  of  accent  refused  to 
acknowledge.  Beethoven  has  taken  the  trouble 
in  the  Bcheno  of  his  oth  Symphony  to  mark 
'Bllmo  di  tro  hiMate^'^idlluN^  in  iMh  quiok 
time  it  is  hmdlj  imnwiiy;  the; 


i 


being  understood     though  written— 


Numerous  instances  of  triple  rhythm  occur, 
which  he  has  not  troubled  to  mark ;  ee  in  the 
Trio  of  the  0  minor  Symphony  Soheno:— 


Rhythm  of  five  bars  is  not,  as  a  rule,  produc- 
tive of  good  efiecty  and  cannot  be  iised — any 
mote  tiutt  the  otiier  tmtumal  riiyUimi  fm  Img 

together.  It  is  best  when  confeisting  of  four  bars 
foUowed  bv  one,  and  is  most  often  found  in 
oompound  form-— that  is,  as  eight  ben  ftHowed 
faj  two. 

Minuot,  Moflait%fl||iBphoe]r  ksO  (No.  ^ 

£4  -r^—wj-^in^r-hi-  j-  ^ 


T 


i 


A  very  quaint  effect  is  produoed  by  the  un- 
usual rhythm  of  seven.  An  impression  is  ctm- 
veyed  that  the  ei^th  bar — a  weak  one — has  got 
left  out  thzoqe^  maocurate  sense  of  rhythm,  ee 
so  ofiin  liappens  with  street-singers  and  the  like. 
Wagner  has  taken  advantage  of  this  in  his  '  Taux 
der  Lalirimben*  ('Die  Meitl«niDew*),  thai^-. 


i 


It  is  obvious  that  all  larger  symmetrical  groupe 
than  the  aljove  need  be  taken  no  heed  of.  aa  they 
are  reducible  to  the  smaller  periods.  One  more 
point  remafaia  to  be  notioed,  whieh,  e  beeoty  in 
older  and  simpler  munic,  is  becottun<^  a  source  of 
weaknem  in  modem  times.  This  is  the  diigoiaii^ 
or  eoneeelhig  of  the  riijthm  bj  itNi^  eoee 
olwi^oflienniAyittweekben.  ThehMl] 
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minor  (op.  31)  aiTorda  ftifatikillg 
At  the  yery  outset 


is  D 

oftfaw. 


led  to  think  that  the  change  of  bass  at 
the  fiNirth  bar,  and  again  at  the  eighth,  indicates 
a  new  rhythmic  period,  whereas  the  whole  move- 
ment ifi  in  four- bar  rhythm  an  unchaogiug  aa  the 
semiquaver  figure  which  ptrfades  it.  The  devioe 
has  the  effect  of  preventing  monotony  in  a  move- 
ment coQfitructtid  almost  entirely  on  one  aingle 
figiire.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  movt  nu  nt  of  the  Sonatina  (op.  79,  Presto 
alia  Tedeeca).  Now  in  both  of  these  casus  the 
accent  of  the  bars  is  so  simple  that  the  ear  can 
afford  to  hunt  for  the  rhythm  and  is  pleased  by 
the  not  too  subtle  artifice;  but  in  ulower  and  letM 
obviously  accented  music  such  a  device  would  be 
out  of  place:  there  the  rhythm  rcciuircH  to  ho 
impimwixi  on  the  hearer  rather  thou  concealed 
from  him. 

On  analping  any  piece  of  music  it  will  be 
found  that  whethw  the  uUimate  distribution  of 
tiw  eoeents  be  binaiy  or  tenuury,  the  laiger  divi- 
ikxia  nearly  alwejB  run  in  twos,  the  rhythmn 
of  three,  four,  or  etren  being  merely  occasionally 
ond  to  break  the  monotony.  Tim  is  only  n»* 
taral,  for,  as  before  remarked,  the  comprehensi- 
bilitv  of  music  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
■iMpiici^  of  its  rhytlun,  inegnWity  in  tills 
point  giving  a  disturbed  and  emotioriHl  charficter 
to  the  piece,  until,  when  ail  attention  to  rhythm 
is  ignored,  the  mndo  becomes  incoherent  and 
incomprehensible,  though  not  of  necessity  dia- 
a^preeable.  In  'Tristan  and  Isolde'  Wagner  has 
endeavoured,  with  varying  suooeas,  to  produce 
a  composritiiin  of  ^'reat  extent,  from  whicli  rhythm 
in  its  larger  signihcation  shall  be  wholly  absent. 
One  oonaequenoe  of  thia  la  that  he  has  written 
the  most  tomultuously  emotional  opera  extant  f 
bat  another  ia  thai  the  work  is  a  mere  chaos  to 
the  hearer  ontO  it  is  dosely  stadied.  Actual 
popularity  and  general  aiiprociatioa  tat  such 
music  is  out  of  all  question  for  some  generations 
tooone.   [F.C.] 

BIBATTUTA  (re-8triking\  an  old  contrivance 
in  instrumental  muaic,  gradually  accelerating  the 
pace  of  a  phra'^e  of  two  notes,  until  a  trill  was 
arrived  at.  Beethoven  has  preserved  it  for  ever  in 
the  Overture  to  Laoncre  'K0.3'  (bar  75of Attiyro). 


See  too  another  passage  further  on,  before  the 
Fhite  solo.  [See  TkniT)  [G.] 

RIBS  (Fr.  ielUtet ;  Germ.  Zarge).  The  aides 
of  stringed  instruments  of  the  violin  type,  oon- 
neoting  the  back  and  the  belly.  They  consist  < 
of  six  (sometimes  only  five)  pieces  of  maple,  and 
should  be  of  the  same  texture  as  the  back,  and 
if  possible  cut  out  of  the  same  piece.  After 
being  carefully  planed  to  the  right  thickness, 
they  are  bent  to  the  required  shapes  and  then 
glued  together  on  the  mould  by  means  of  the 
comer  and  top  and  bottom  blocks,  the  angles 
being  feather^dged.  The  back,  the  linings  and 
the  belly  are  then  added,  and  the  body  of  the 
violin  is  then  complete.  The  ribe  ought  to  be 
slightly  increased  in  dtjpHh.  at  the  broader  end  of 
the  instrument,  but  many  makers  have  neglected 
this  rule.  The  flatter  the  model,  the  deeper  the 
ribs  retjuire  to  be ;  hence  the  viol  tribe,  having 
perfectly  flat  backs  and  bellies  of  slight  elevation, 
are  very  deep  in  the  ribs.  The  olde^it  violins  were 
often  very  dieep  in  the  ribe,  but  many  of  them 
have  been  since  cut  down.  Carlo  Ilerr^onzi  and 
his  contemporaries  hod  a  fa.shion  of  making 
shallow  ribs,  and  often  cut  down  the  ribs  of 
older  instruments,  thereby  injuring  their  tone 
beyond  remedy.  Instruments  made  of  ill-choeen 
and  unseasoned  wood  will  craclE  and  decay  in  the 
ribs  BWdier  than  in  any  other  part  :  but  in  the 
best  instruments  the  ribe  will  generally  outlast 
both  belly  and  back.  Some  old  makers  were  in 
the  habit  of  glueing  n  atrip  of  linen  inside  the 
ribs.  [E.J.P.] 

RICCI,  Lnroi.  bom  in  Naples  June  8,  1805, 
in  1814  entered  the  Royal  Cnn»ervatorio,  then 
under  Z^ingarelli,  of  which  he  became  in  i8ip 
one  of  the  sub  professors  together  with  Bellini. 
His  first  work,  *L' Impresario  in  angustie,'  waa 
performed  by  the  students  of  the  Conservatorio 
in  182.^,  and  enthusiastically  applauded.  In 
the  following  four  years  he  wrote  '  La  Cena  fra* 
stomata,'  *  L'Abate  Taccarella,'  still  very  popular, 
'II  Diavolo  condannato  a  prender  moglie,  and 
'  La  Lucema  d'Epitteto,'  all  for  the  Teatro  Nuovo. 
In  1S28  his  •  riinne.'  at  the  San  Carlo,  was  a 
failure.  In  1829  'II  Colombo'  in  Parma  and 
'L'Orfanella  di  Ginevra'  in  Naples  were  both 
succf.Hsful,  the  latter  l>oing  still  performed  in 
many  Italian  theatres.  The  winter  of  1 839-30 
was  disastrous  for  Kicci,  hi.n  four  new  operas 
Sonnambulo,'  'L'Eroina  del  Mehf*ico,'  'Annibale 
in  Torino,'  and  '  La  Neve  ')  h«ini,'  all  unsuc<»JsfuL 
In  the  autumn  of  he  prcxiuced  at  LaSouht 
of  Milan  '  I'hiara  di  lio«emiu  rLr,'  and  this  opera» 
performed  by  Urisi,  Sacchi,  Winter,  Badioli,  etc., 
was  greatly  afifiaaded,  and  soon  became  successful 
in aU  the  theatna  of  Italy.  'U  nuovo  figaro' 
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ftJltd  in  Pannft  in  1833.  In  it  lang  Rocer,  who 
afterwardfl  married  Balfe.  The  same  fate  at- 
tended 'I  due  Sergenti'  at  La  Scala  in  1833, 
wher«  tlie  following  year  he  gm  *Uii*  Amttxam 

di  Scarannuccia,'  which  was  a  very  grcat  gnooeM, 
and  was  translated  into  French  by  Flotow.  The 
MOM  JMT  *61i  esposti,'  better  Icnown  tm  *  Eran 

due  ed  or  son  tre,'  was  ajifilaiidod  in  Turin,  whilst 
'Chi  dura  vince,'  like  KcwdiiuH  immortal  '  Bar- 
tiiere/  was  hissed  at  Rome.  It  was  aftorwarda 
reoeivcd  enthusiastically  at  Milan  and  in  many 
other  opera-houH€8  of  Europe.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Louise  Vemet,  the  wife  of  the  great  painter 
•  Paul  Delaroche,  the  friend  of  Kicci.  In  1835 
'  Chiara  di  Montalbano'  failed  at  the  iScala,  while 
'  La  serva  e  I'uswro  *  was  applaaded  in  Pavia. 
Ricci  had  thus  composed  twenty  operas  when 
only  thirty  yean  old  ;  and  althougli  many  of  his 
mrks  had  met  with  m  gciudae  and  well-deserved 
success,  he  was  still  very  poor  and  had  to  accept 
the  post  of  Kapellmei»tcr  of  the  Trieste  Cathedral 
and  conductor  of  the  Opera.  In  1838  his  'Nozxe 
di  Figaro'  was  a  fiasco  in  Milan,  w^here  Rossini 
told  him  that  its  fitll  wom  due  to  the  music  being 
foo  aerioui. 

For  the  next  six  years  Ricci  composed  nothing. 
In  1844  he  married  LidiaStoltz,  by  whom  be  bad 
two  diildren,  Adelaide,  who  in  1867  sang  at  the 
Th^Atre  des  It&li*  nn  in  Piiris.  but  died  soon  after, 
and  Luigi,  who  rL-Hi(le»  in  i^mdon.  '  La  8olitaria 
delle  Asturie'  was  given  in  Odessa  in  1844; 
*I1  Birraio  di  PresUm'  in  Florence  in  i!^47; 
and  in  185a  'La  Festa  di  Piedigrotta'  vrun  very 
wieesMflil  in  Nap1«k  His  last  opera  '  U  Diavolo 
A  quattro  '  was  performod  in  Trieste  in  1859. 

Luigi  Ricci  composed  in  collaboration  with  his 
brother  Fbdbrioo  'II  Cdonnello,' given  in  Rome^ 
and  '  M.  de  Chalimieaux,'  in  Venice,  in  1835  ;  in 
1836  '  II  Disei  tore  per  amore '  for  the  San  Carlo 
in  Naples,  and  '  L' Amante  di  ridiiMiio '  given  in 
Turin  in  1846,  Of  these  four  operas,  *  II  Colon- 
nello '  alone  had  a  well-deserved  reception.  But 
Biod's  maalarirfeoe,  the  op«r»  which  has  placed 
him  in  a  very  hi!:^h  rank  amon^'  Italian  com- 
posen,  is  '  Crispino  e  la  Comare,'  written  in  1850 
far  Venice,  ead  to  wUeh  hie  brallier  Federico 
|NU*tIy  contributed.  This  opera,  one  of  the  best 
oomio  operas  of  Italy,  is  always  and  everywhere 
^planded.  being  »  neppy  mixture  of  ftiiy  teles. 
|»ui,'littT,  grace,  and  rnmicality. 

bhortly  after  the  production  of  '  II  Diavolo  a 
qnetfero'  in  1859,  however,  83rmptoma  of  insanity 
showed  themHclvcs,  and  the  malady  soon  became 
violent.  Ue  was  taken  to  an  asylum  at  Prague, 
Ue  wife'e  birthplace,  end  died  there  Dec.  31, 
1859.  He  was  much  mourned  at  Trieste;  a 
funeral  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  performance 
of  ieleetiotte  from  his  principal  worke,  his  bust  I 
was  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  Optra-house,  and  ' 
ft  pension  was  granted  to  his  widow.  He  pub- 
Uned  two  volamee  of  vocal  pieces  entitled  *  Mes 
Loittirs'  an  I  "Les  inspirations  du  Th<5'  (Ricordi), 
and  he  left  in  MS.  a  laiige  number  of  composi- 
tions for  the  cathedral  eenrice.   His  brother, 

Fedkrico,  was  bom  in  Naples,  Oct.  aa,  1809, 
«Atered  the  Boyal  Gouservatorio  of  that  towa» 


where  his  brother  was  then  stadying,  and  had  the 

good-fortune  to  receive  his  musical  education  from 
Bellini  and  Zingarelli.  In  1839  he  went  to  live 
with  his  brother  until  the  marriage  of  the  latter 
in  1844.  In  1837  he  gave  *  La  Pngione  d'Edim- 
burffo'  in  Trieste.  The  barcarola  of  this  opera, 
'SuUa  poppa  del  mio  brick,'  iH  one  of  the  most 
popular  melodies  of  Italy.  In  1839  his  'Duello 
aotto  Richelieu '  was  only  moderately  suocessfol 
at  Lft  Scala,  but  in  1841  'Michekngelo  e  RcUa* 
was  applauded  in  Florence.  Tn  it  sang  Signorft 
Strepponi,  who  afterwanlH  married  Verdi.  '  Cor* 
rado  d'Altamura,'  a  lyric  drama  of  some  nmi^ 
was  given  at  La  Scala  before  deliglit^»d  audiences. 
At  the  personal  request  of  Charles  Albert  he 
compceed  in  1 843  a  cantata  for  the  marriage  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  another  for  a  court  ft*tival. 
In  1843  his  'N'allombra'  failed  at  La  Scala. 
•  Isabella  de*  Medici'  (1844)  in  Triesk-, '  Estella* 
(1846)  in  Milan,  'Griselda'  (1847)  and  'I  due 
ritratti  *  (1850)  in  Venice,  were  ail  failures.  '  II 
Marito  e  1' Amante*  was  greatly  applMided  ia 
Vienna  in  1853,  but  his  last  opera,  '11  jxaniere 
d'amore,'  given  there  the  following  year,  did  not 
succeed.  He  was  then  named  Musical  Director 
of  the  Imperial  Theatres  of  St.  Petersburg,  which 
post  he  occupied  for  many  vears.  Of  the  operas 
written  in  coUehomtioB  with  Us  toothsr  we  lutTe 
already  spoken. 

He  however  did  not  give  up  composing,  bat 
brought  out  at  the  Fantaides-Fsrisiennee,  Fuii, 
'Une  Folic  k  Rome'  Jan.  30,  1869,  with  great 
success.  Encouraged  by  this  he  produced  aa 
op^ra-oomique  in  3  acts,  'Le  Doeteor  rose* 
(Bouffes  Parisiens.  Feb.  10,  1R7.O  and  '  Une  Fete 
k  Venise,'  a  reproduction  of  his  earlier  work, '  U 
Marito  e  rAmaate*  (Athene,  Feb.  15, 187s), 
but  both  were  entire  failures.  Shortly  after  this 
Federico  left  Paris  and  retired  to  Conegliano  in 
Italy,  where  he  died  Dec  10^  1877.  He  was 
conceme<l  partially  or  entirely  in  19  opems.  Of 
his  cantatas  we  have  spoken.  Ue  also  left  a 
messew,  6  albams  or  oolieotioas  of  Toeal  nieoei 
CRiconb'i,  and  many  detached  songs.  [iLR.] 

RICERCARE  or  RICERCATA  (from  rtcrr- 
enre,  'to  search  out'),  an  Italian  term  of  the 
I  7th  century,  signifying  a  fugue  of  the  closest 
and  most  learned  description.  Frescoboldi's 
Ricercari  (161 5),  whi<  h  are  copied  out  in  one 
of  Dr.  Bumey'.s  note-looks '(&it.  Mus.  Add. 
MS.  11,58s),  are  full  of  augmentations,  dinunu- 
tiona,  invcnions,  and  other  contrivances,  in  fact 
reeherchis  or  ioU  of  rei^earck.  J.  S.  Bach  has 
affixed  the  name  to  the  6-part  Fugue  in  his 
'  Musikalisches  Opfer,'  and  the  title  of  the  whole 
contain.H  tlie  word  in  its  initials — Regis  lussn 
Cantio  Et  iieliqua  Canonica  Arte  Resoluta.  But 
the  term  was  also  employed  for  a  fanta-ia  on  some 
popular  song,  street-cry,  or  such  similar  theme. 
Mr.  Cummiiigs  has  a  MS.  lx)ok,  dattxl  1580-1600, 
containing  22  ricercari  by  Ci.  da  Coreggio,  Gia- 
neito  Palestine,  A.  Vuillaert,  0.  Lasso,  Clemens 
non  Papa,  Cip.  Rore,  and  others — fugues  in  4  and 
5  parts,  on  'Ce  moy  de  May,'  '  Ventiva  i  colli,' 
'  La  Bossignolf*  *  Susan  un  jour,*  and  other  appnr* 
entljpopiusrioagB.  TlibnsoofthewoidnnpaMi 
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-to  lam  beeo  miImt  thaa  the  otlnr,  m  pleoet  of 
llie  kind  by  AdrUtkO  (1520-67)  are  quotM.  [O.] 

BICH,  John,  son  of  Christopher  Rich,  patentee 
of  Dnuy  Lane  Theatre,  was  bum  in  169a.  Hia 
finUMr.  having  been  compelled  to  quit  Drury 
Lane,  had  erected  a  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  but  died  in  1714  when  it  was  upon  the 
«V0  of  being  opened.  John  Bich  then  Mmmed 
the  management  and  opened  the  hnwHf^  about  six 
weeks  after  his  father's  death.  Finding  himself 
UBOible  to  oontend  against  the  mpertor  eompany 
engaged  at  Driiry  Lano,  he  had  recnurse  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  species  of  entertainment— 
paatomiiiie— >fB  whieh  mnslo,  WMnery,  maohinery 
and  appropriate  costumes  formed  the  jirominent 
features.  In  these  pieces  he  himself,  under  the 
oMUBied  mmo  of  Lun,  perfonned  tbo  port  of 
Harlequin  with  such  ability  as  to  extort  the 
admiration  of  even  the  most  determined  opponents 
of  that  daa  of  ontertainment.  [See  UMOOUf's 
Ijrw  Fields  Theatre,  ii.  140;  Pantomime,  ii. 
6456.]  Encouraged  by  success  he  at  lenirth  decided 
vpoii  the  ereetion  of  •  Isiger  theatre,  Ao  stage  of 
Wmeh  should  afford  prcater  facilities  for  scenic 
and  mechanical  display,  and  accordingly  built 
tho  fifot  GoTOBt  (harden  Thefttra,  whieh  he  opened 
Dec.  7,  1733'  Hogarth  produced  a  caricature  un 
the  occasion  of  the  removal  to  the  new  house, 
entitled  *  Bieh's  Glory,  or  his  TVinmphal  Entry 
into  Covent  n.irden,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Wilkinson's  '  Londina  lUustrata.'  He 
oondoeted  the  now  theatre  with  great  mooea 
until  his  (le.vth,  rdying  much  upon  the  attraetloii 
ti  his  pantoniinies  and  musical  pieces,  but  by  no 
mmuB  neglecting  the  regular  drama.  In  his 
early  days  he  had  attempted  acting,  but  failed. 
He  died  Nov.  a6, 1 761,  and  was  buried  Dec.  4  in 
HmiBgdon  draichyard,  Middlesex.  [W.H.H.] 

BIOHABD  OaSUB  DE  LION.   An  op^ra- 

oomique  in  3  acts;  word.'i  by  Sedaine,  music  by 
Gr^tiy.  Produced  at  the  Op<^ra  Comique  Oct.  a  I, 
1784.  The  piece  has  a  eertaln  histonesl  ^ne. 
One  of  the  airn,  *l'nc  ficvre  brulante,'  was  for 
long  *  favourite  subject  for  variations.  Beetho- 
ven wrote  ft  set  of  8  upon  it  (in  G  major),  pub- 
lished in  Nov.  lyag,  having  probably  heard  the 
air  ftt  ft  oonoert  of  Weigl's  in  the  preceding  March. 
Another  set  of  7  (also  in  C)  were  for  long  attri- 
buted to  Mozart,  but  are  now  decided  not  to  be 
by  him.  The  air '  O  Hichard,  o  mon  roi»  I'onivers 
rftbtMadoime*  was  played  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion in  the  early  stage  of  the  French  Revolution — 
ftt  the  banquet  at  Versailles  on  Oct.  i ,  1 789.  [G.] 

BICHARDS,BBiKLBT,Bonof  Henry  liichards, 
orgaaiat  of  St.  Peter's,  Carmarthen,  waa  bom  in 

1819,  and  intend.fl  for  the  7iiedifal  profession, 
but  preferred  the  study  of  music,  and  became  a 
papil  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Huaio,  where 
he  ohtain«  1  the  Kinsj's  scholarship  in  1835.  and 
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sgaio  in  1 837.  He  soon  gained  a  high  poaitic 
LondMi  fti  ft  piftnist,  Aaftoomposwliahaal 
Tory  soooeafbl,  hia  song  'God  hlesa  the Prin 
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Walea '  having  rsaehad  a  high  piteh  of  popularity, 
even  out  of  England,  and  his  sacred  songs,  part 
songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces  having  been  most 
fiivouraUy  raoeived.  He  oompo«ed  ad<iUtional 
songs  for  the  English  version  of  Auber's  '  Crown 
Diamonds,'  when  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1846.  He  has  especially  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Welsh  music  (upon  which  he  has 
lectured),  and  many  of  his  compositions  have 
bean  inspired  by  ma  enthnsiastio  lore  ftr  hfa 
native  land.  He  exerted  hitnHelF  ;jn>utly  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  South  Wales  Choral 
TJidon  on  ita  Virits  to  London  in  1873  and  1873, 
when  they  successfully  competed  at  tho  National 
Music  Meetings  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  As  ft 
taadiar  Kr.  Btaharda  ia  dsMrvadl j  aataamed  and 
hasft  very  kigaattsiiMlt  in  London.  [W.H.H.J 

RICHARDSON,  Joseph.  An  eminent  flute- 
player,  bom  in  1814,  and  died  March  a  a,  i86a. 
Me  was  engaged  in  moat  of  the  London  orchestras, 
waa  aolo  player  at  Jullien's  oonoarts  for  mnny 
years,  and  afterwards  became  prinoipal  flute  in  the 
Queen's  privftte  band.  Hia  neatneas  and  rapidity 
of  execution  were  extraordinary,  and  were  ths 
great  features  of  his  playing.  He  oompoHcd 
numerous  fkntaalas  for  hia  instnmieBt,  naually 
of  an  extremely  lirilHant  and  difficult  character. 
Some  of  his  variations  are  still  popular  among 
tfnte-playeza,  aach  aa  'T1iere*s  nae  inek  ftboot  tho 
house' — to  which  no  one  but  Richardson  himself 
has  ever  done  justioe^  Auber's '  Les  Montagnardn,* 
tho  Buarian  National  Hymn,  oto.   *  [G .] 

BIGfHABDSON,  VanoHAir,  was  in  1685  • 

chorister  of  tho  Chapel  Royal,  under  Dr.  Blow. 
He  was  possibly  a  nephew  of  Thomas  liichard- 
son  (alto  singer,  gaoHaman  of  tho  CSiapal  Boyal 
from  1664  to  his  death,  July  23,  1712,  and  lay 
vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey),  aud  ft  brother  of 
Thmnaa  BieiiardaoB,  who  waa  hia  fallow  dicriater. 
About  1695  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral.  In  170Z  he  published  'A 
ooUeetlon  of  Songs  ibrone,  two  and  threavoieea,* 
accompany'd  with  instruments,'  He  waa  author 
of  some  church  music :  a  fine  anthem,  '  O  Lord 
God  of  my  salvation,*  and  an  Evening  Sarvieo  in 
C  (composed  in  I7i3),are  in  theTudway  Collec- 
tion (Uarl.  MSS.  7341  ftnd  754a),  and  another 
anthem,  *0  how  amiable,*  abo  in  Tndway,  ftnd 
printed  in  Page's  '  Ilarnionia  Sacra' ;  others  are 
in  the  books  of  different  cathedrals.  He  was  also 
composer  of  *  An  Entertainment  of  new  Bffnaidt, 
composed  on  the  Peace  '  [of  Ryswick],  1697  ;  *  A 
Song  in  praise  of  St.  CecUia»'  written  for  a  cele- 
bration ftt  Winchester  ftbout  x  700,  and  a  *  set  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,*  written  for  a  like 
occasion  in  1703.  He  died  in  1729,  and  not,  as 
oommonly  itftted,  in  1715.  [W.H.H.] 

RICHAULT,  Charles  Snioir,  heal  of  a 
family  of  celebrated  French  music-publishers, 
bom  at  Chartres,  May  10,  i  780,  camu  early  to 
PlarUtand  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  madlV 
trade  with  J.  J.  Momigny.    From  him  he  ac- 

a aired  a  taste  for  the  literature  of  mu.sic  and 
liamber  oompoaitions ;  and  when  he  set  up  for 
himadf  at  Nob  7,  Boo  Oiaiiga  Sfttalihra  in  1805, 
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^  lint  works  he  publiabad  WW*  nlawilMl.  He 

noon  perceivefl  that  there  was  an  openmcj  in 
Paris  for  ediliotis  of  the  bent  works  of  Gtiriiian 
miwidMiit  and  tlM  early  efforts  of  IVenoh  com- 
posers '>r  prKinise.  ITiM  crilrubition  proved  cor- 
rect, and  hin  judgment  was  so  sound  that  his 
business  incrc»sed  rapidly,  aad  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  move  into  larger  premises  in  the  Boule- 
vard Poissonni^re,  first  at  No.  16,  and  then  at 
No.  a6.  H«ra  he  published  Mozart's  Concertos 
in  8vo  score,  and  other  works  of  the  cl.xH.iioal 
composers  of  Germany,  and  acquired  the  bulk  of 
ilM  lloek  of  the  firms  of  Frey,  Naderman,  Sieber, 
Pleycl,  Petit.  Erard,  and  Delahante.  lie  moved 
ia  ibCa  to  No.  4  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
ftt  the  precise  spot  where  the  Boulevard  llauss- 
mann  would  have  come  in  if  it  had  iM-en  finifthe<l. 
In  this  house  he  died,  Feb.  20,  i860,  well-known 
as  a  publisher  of  judgment  and  ability,  a  man 
of  keen  intallflot*  tad  »  plotsnt  aocuJ  oompaoMm. 
His  son, 

GniLLAnifs  SnfOK,  bom  in  Parb  Vow.  a, 
1806,  had  lonij  been  his  father's  partner,  and 
continued  in  the  old  line  of  t-erious  music.  At 
the  same  time  he  realised  that  in  so  important  a 
busint'HK  it  was  well  that  the  Italian  school  should 
be  represented,  and  accordingly  bought  the  stock 
of  the  publnher  Pacini.  OnOodMaoftUtgood 
man,  Feb.  7,  1877,  his  son, 

Leon,  bom  in  Paris  Aug.  6,  1839.  resolved  to 
give  m  iiesh  impetm  to  the  flxm,  which  already 
possessed  iS.ooo  pnhliratinns.  Pcaring  in  mind 
that  his  grandfather  had  been  the  first  to  publish 
BeeChoven*a  (^rmpboniea  and  Moaart**  Oracertos 
in  score ;  to  make  known  in  France  the  oratnrina 
of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  the  works  of  Schubert, 
.Manddaaoliii,  and  Sohnmaiiii ;  to  bring  ont  the 
fint  operas  of  Ambroise  Thomas  and  Victor 
Mawtf ;  to  enooorage  Berlioz  when  his  '  Dam- 
nation  de  Fanat*  was  received  with  contempt, 
and  to  welcome  the  orchestral  composHioiia  of 
Beber  and  Goavy ;  M.  Bichault  abofa  all 
dotermined  to  maintain  the  adltioiia  of  tho  Gor- 
man classical  masters  which  had  made  the  for- 
tune of  the  firm.  Ketaining  all  the  works — 
didactic  dramatle,  saered,'  Tooal,  and  matru* 
mental — which  still  do  honour  to  his  establish- 
ment, he  has  carefully  eliminated  all  obsolete 
and  feiigotten  mtu&o.  HSa  haa  moreofar  nbaady 
begun  to  innue  new  editioDB  ct  all  oompositions 
of  value  of  which  the  pUtoa  are  worn  out.  Uis 
intelligent  administration  of  hia  old  and  honour- 
■bla business  procured  him  a  silver  medal  at  the 
btemational  Exhibition  of  1878,  the  highest 
recompense  open  to  mnsic-publisheTs,  the  jury 
having  refused  them  the  gold  medal. 

A  new  catalogue  of  Kichault's  publications  is 
in  preparation,  the  old  onea  having  lung  become 
obsolete.  It  will  firm  a  large  volume,  and  will 
not  in  all  probability  be  ready  till  1883.    [G.  C] 

RICHTER,  Er.nst  Friedrich  Eduard,  son  of 
a  schoolmaster,  bom  Oct.  24,  1 808,  at  Grosschonau 
in  Lusfttia  ;  froTu  his  eleventh  year  attended  the 
Gymnasium  ut  Zittau,  managed  the  choir,  and 
arranged  independent  perforraanoes.  In  1831  he 
viDt  to  Leipog  to  atttdj  with  Wdnlig,  tha  than  | 


Cantor,  and  made  such  progreai  that  soon  af^ 

the  foundation  of  the  Coniiervatorium,  in  1843, 
lie  became  one  of  the  professors  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  Up  to  1847  ha  oondneted  the  Sing> 
akadeniie  ;  he  was  nfterwanls  organist  of  the 
Kicohii  and  Peters  Neukirclien.  After  Ilaupt* 
mann's  death,  Jan.  3,  1868,  he  succeeded  him  aa 
f 'antor  of  the  St.  Thomas  school.  Of  his  Ixjoks, 
the  '  Lehrbuch  der  Harmonielehre '  (12th  etl. 
1876)  has  been  translated  into  Dutch,  Swedish, 
Italian,  Russian,  Poh'.><h,  and  Engli.^h.  The'L<>hre 
vun  der  Fuge'  has  passed  through  three  editions, 
and  '  Vom  Contrapunct '  through  two.  The  Eng- 
lish translations  of  all  these  are  by  Frnnklin 
Taylor,  and  were  publish^  by  Cramer  &  Co.  in 
1864,  1878,  and  1874  respectively.  Richter  also 
published  a  '  (\atcrlnsm  of  Organ-building.'  Of 
his  many  compositions  dc  cireonttance  the  best 
known  is  the  Cantata  for  the  Schiller  Festival 
in  1859.  Other  works  are — an  oratcnio,  'Christus 
der  Erioser'  (March  S,  1849),  maasea,  psalms, 
motets,  organ-pieoaa,  atring-quartets,  and  aonalaa 
for  PF.  Ho  l>ecame  one  of  the  King's  Professors 
in  1868,  died  at  Leipzig,  April  9,  1879, 
Noocaadad  aa  Oaator  byW.  Ruvr.  {F.G.') 
RICHTER,  Han.s,  celobrate<l  conductor,  bom 
April  4, 1843,  at  Baab  in  Hungarv,  where  hia 
fi^er  waa  CapellnMlrtar  of  tiie  cathedral.  Hia 
mother  was  also  musical,  and  is  still  a  teacher  of 
singing  at  Peath.  The  father  died  in  1853,  and 
"Bmom  waa  than  placed  at  the  Lowenburg  Convict- 
School  in  Vienna.  Thence  he  went  into  the  choir 
of  tha  Court  chapel,  and  remained  there  for  four 
yeara.  In  1859  he  entered  the  Conservatorium, 
and  studied  the  hom  under  Kleinecke,  and  theory 
under  Sechter.  After  a  lengthened  engagement  aa 
hom-player  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Kamtbnerthar 
oper»  ha  was  recommeadod  by  Easer  to  Wagner, 
went  to  him  at  Lucerne,  remained  there  from 
Oct  1866  to  Dec.  1867,  and  made  the  first  ^ 
copy  of  the  score  of  the  *  Meistoryin^'er.'  In  1868 
ha  accepted  the  post  of  condactor  at  the  Hof-  und 
National  Theatre,  Munich,  and  remained  there 
for  some  length  of  time.  He  next  visited  Paris, 
and  after  a  short  residence  there,  proceeded 
to  Bmssels  for  the  production  of  'Lohengrin' 
(March  2  2, 1870).  He  then  retumed  to  Wagner 
at  Lucerne,  assisted  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  'Siegfried  Idyll' (Dec.  1870),  and  made 
tho  fair  copy  of  tM  aoon  of  the  'Niebelun- 
gen  Ring'  for  the  engraver.  Early  in  187 1  he 
went  to  Pesth  as  chief  conductor  of  the  National 
Theatre,  a  [Hmt  to  which  he  owcis  mnoh  of  hia 
great  practical  knowledge  of  the  stage  and  stage 
business.  In  Jan.  1875  he  conducted  a  grand 
ondiestral  concert  in  Vienna,  which  had  the  effect 
of  attracting  much  public  attention  to  him,  and 
accordingly,  after  the  retirement  of  Herbeck 
(April  1875)  from  the  diiaotioii  of  the  Court 
Opera  Tlu  atre — wliere  ho  was  succee<le<.l  by 
Jauncr — and  of  Dct^sutf  from  the  same  theatre, 
Richter  was  invited  to  take  the  peat  vacated  hf 
the  latter,  which  he  entered  upon  in  the  autumn 
of  1875,  concurrently  with  the  conductorship  of 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  He  had  already  baaB 
ooadaoting  tha  rehearaala.  of  tha  'Ifiabdni^paa 
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Ring'  at  Bayreuth,  and  in  1876  he  directed  the 
whole  of  the  rehearsaLi  and  performances  of  the 
Featival  there,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  third  set 
of  performances,  received  the  order  of  Maximilian 
from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  that  of  the  Fulc<>ii 
fr^m  thf  Granfl  Duke  of  Weimar.  In  1S77  ho 
produced  the  Walk^Tie  in  Vienna,  and  followed 
it  in  1878  by  th*  OUflr  portions  of  the  tetralogie. 
In  1S78  he  was  mads  tapdlmeister,  an<l  received 
the  order  of  Franz  JoMf.  In  1879  (May  5  -1 2), 
So  (May  10- June  14).  and  81  (Blay  9-June  33) 
ho  c-mductcd  important  orchcHtral  conoertH  in 
Loudou,  which  excited  much  attention,  chielly  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  scores  of  Beethoven's  ■ym- 
phonies  and  other  large  WOCki^  whioh  fao  OOI- 
ducted.  without  book. 

Hott  BiofatOT  is  certainly  oro  of  tlic  very  first 
of  living  oooductorH.  He  owen  this  p(jaition  in 
irreat  meMOre  to  the  fact  of  hia  intimate  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  technik  of  the  instruments 
in  the  orchestra,  esjHJcially  the  wind,  to  a  degree 
in  which  he  stands  alone.  Aa  a  musician  he  ia 
a  ■elf-made  man,  and  enjoys  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  spring  from  that  fact.  His  devotion 
to  his  orchestni  in  great,  and  the  present  high 
■tawdiri  and  position  of  the  l>aud  of  the  Vienna 
opera  hon<4«>  19  due  to  him.  He  is  a  great  master 
of  crtMtndo  and  decrttcendo.  Perhaps  he  leans 
t'K)  much  to  theenooonigeaMBkof' vktuosity'  in 
his  orchestra.  But  as  a  whol^  whtA  he  diieots 
will  always  be  finely  played. 

In  correction  of  a  previous  statement  we  may 
say  that  his  mother,  Mme.  Richter  von  Innffeld, 
formerly  a  distinguished  soprano  singer,  now  lives 
in  Vienna  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  Uer  method  of 
producin;^  the  voice— affecting  ef<pecially  the  soft 

{>alate  au'l  either  fiarts  of  the  baclt  of  the  mouth — 
las  Ixeii  very  successful,  and  attracted  the  notice 
fif  I'rnf.  Htlmlioltz.  wlio  in  1872  investigated  it, 
and  wrote  her  a  letter  of  strong  approvaL   £F.  G.j 
BICORDI,  GxoTAinn.  Ibonder  of  fbe  well* 

known  music-publishing  house  in  Milan,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1785,  and  died  March  i&  1853. 
He  made  Ui  flnt  tdt  with  1^  man  of  HowaTt 
'  Prt^tendntl  delusi.'  Since  that  time  Ricordi 
Lae  pubUahed  for  all  the  great  Italian  maatri, 
doim  to  Verdi  and  Bolto.  and  has  hr  oat- 
■Iripped  all  rivals.  His  '  Gazetta  musicale.' 
editod  with  great  mccess  by  Mazzucati,  has 
had  flmoh  influence  on  his  prosperity.  The 
firm  ptMMases  the  whole  of  the  original  scores  of 
the  opnw  they  have  pablished — a  most  inter* 
_  otdleetion.  Giovanni's  son  and  saocessor 
ilhrther  enlaiged  the  business,  and  at  this 
moment  the  stock  consists  of  over  40.000,000 
{•ag<  8,  or  nearly  50,000  items,  of  music.  The 
catalogue  issued  in  1875  contains  738  pages  large 
Hvo.  For  some  years  past  Tito  has  been  disabled 
by  illness,  and  the  present  head  of  the  firm  is 
liis  son  GiDLio  Di  Tito,  bom  in  1835,  who  is  a 
practiaed  writer,  a  skilled  draughtsman,  a  com- 
jxieer  of  drawing-room  music,  and  in  all  respects 
*  thoroughly  cultivated  man. 

This  notice  must  not  end  withont  a  mention  of 
FaIoechi's*Annuariomusioale,  a  useful  and  ac- 
curate calendar  of  utisinl  daleis  pnfalidMd  by 
▼OL.iti.n.a. 


this  excellent  firm,  the  second  edition  of  which 
wat  imed  In  1878.  [F.O.] 

RIDOTTO,  an  Italian  term  for  an 
with  mmdc,  and  usually  with  ina.iks. 

They  wont  to  the  Kidotto-'ti»  tt  liuU 
When  people  dance  aud  sap  and  danco  affain  ; 
The  proper  name^  perhaps,  were  a  maak'd  ball. 
But  that  'a  of  no  importance  to  my  »trnin, 

says  Byron  in  'Reppo,'  writing  from  Venice  in 
1817.  Th^y  were  known  in  Italy  much  earlier 
than  that,  and  had  spread  to  both  Germany  and 
Kngland.  They  are  frotjueutly  mentioned  by 
Horace  Wali>ole  under  the  n-'ime  '  Kidotto,*  and 
were  one  of  the  attractions  at  Vauxhall  and 
lianelagh  in  the  miildle  of  the  last  century.  In 
Germany  and  FVance  a  F'reuch  version  of  the 
name  WM  adopted  'gtiDODW.  p8edp.89].  [O.] 
RIEDKL,  CAKt.,  born  Oct.  6,  1827,  at  Kronen- 
berg  in  the  Khine  provinces.  Though  alw$^y% 
musically  indhied  he  waa  edaeated  fat  trade, 
and  up  to  1848  pursued  the  business  of  a  silk 
dyer.  Being  in  Lyons  duriiu;  the  Kevolution  of 
that  year  the  ^BstinlMaiee  to  hie  boiineM  and  tiie 
excitement  of  the  moment  drove  him  to  the 
resolution  of  foieaking  trade  and  devoting  him- 
self  to  inttrfo  as  a  profession.  He  returned 
home  and  at  once  be.'an  serious  study  under  the 
direction  of  Cabl  Wilbbui,  (hen  an  ofasonre 
mosidan  at  OrefUd.  hut  destined  to  be  widdy 
known  as  the  author  of  the  '  Wacht  am  Rhein.' 
Late  in  1849  Biedel  entered  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatoritim,  where  he  made  great  progress  under 
Moschelc'^,  Ilauptniann,  Becker,  iiiiil  Plaidy. 
After  leaving  the  Conservatorium  tbe  direction 
of  his  talent  waa  fbr  some  time  nnoerlaln.  He 
had  however  for  long  liad  a  strong  predilection 
for  the  vocal  works  of  the  older  masters  of 
Germany  and  Italy.  Early  in  1854  he  praejdsed 
and  perfornied  in  a  private  society  at  Leipzig 
Astotga's  fStebat,'  Talestiina's  'Impropena»' 
and  I^'s  *  Miserere,'  and  this  led  Urn  to  found 
a  sinking  society  of  his  own,  which  began  on 
May  17,  1854,  *  simple  quartet  of  male 
voices,  and  was  the  Ibnndation  of  the  Ikmona 
Association  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
'  liiedehwhe  Verein,'  was  so  celebrated  in  Leip- 
zig. Their  first  public  concert  waa  held  fai  Novem- 
ber, 1855.  The  reality  of  tlie  attsnpt  was  soon 
recognised ;  members  flocked  to  the  society ; 
and  its  first  great  achievement  waa  a  performanoe 
of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  April  10,  1859.  At 
that  time  Riedel  appears  to  have  practised  only 
ancient  music,  but  this  rale  was  by  no  means 
maintained;  and  in  the  list  of  the  works  per- 
formed by  the  Verein  we  find  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  D,  Kiel's  •  Christus  *  6er1loB*a  Beqdem,  and 
Liszt's  'Graner  Mass'  and  ' St.  Elizabeth.'  Rio- 
del's  devotion  to  his  choir  was  extxaordinaty : 
he  was  not  only  its  Conductor,  but  Librarian, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  all  in  one.  His  interest 
in  societies  outside  his  own,  and  in  the  welfsre 
of  music,  was  always  ready  and  always  efliacUve^ 
and  many  of  the  best  Vocal  Associations  of 
North  Germany  owe  their  success  to  his  advice 
and  help.  The  prt^prammea  of  the  public  per- 
fiinuaiMoa  of  his  society  ahow  thenamaa  of  many 
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composen  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  tlicir 
first  chance  of  being  heard,  and  of  much  muaio 
which  but  for  him  would  probably  haT«  dmn* 
bered  on  the  shelf  till  now.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  '  Beethovenstiflung,*  and 
an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Waf^er  pffirform- 
aaiMB  it  Bavreuth  in  1876.  His  own  comp>- 
sftions  are  coiefly  part-songs  for  men's  voices, 
but  he  baa  effited  several  important  andeni 
works  by  Fhetorius,  Franck,  Eccard,  and  other 
old  German  writers,  especially  a  'Passion*  by 
Heinrich  Schiitz,  for  which  he  selected  the  best 
portkos  of  4  Pasdona  by  that  master— >a  pro- 
oMd^  oartafailj  dwiiiiiing  all  thai  oaa  be  snid 
against  H.  [G.] 

RIEM.  WiLHELM  Friedbich,  bom  at  CoUetla 
in  Thuringia,  Feb.  1 7, 1 779,  was  one  of  J.  A.  HU- 
ler's  pupils  in  the  St.  Thomas  school  at  Leipzig. 
In  1807  he  was  made  organist  of  the  Reformed 
church  there,  and  in  1814  of  the  St.  Thomas 
school  itself.  In  iSaa  he  was  cr\llod  to  Bremen  to 
take  the  cathedral  orpan  and  be  Director  of  the 
Singakademie,  wht  re  he  remained  till  hia  death, 
April  20,  1837.  He  was  an  industrious  writer. 
His  cantata  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confewion  1830  (for  which  Mendelssohn's 
Refonnntion  Symphony  was  intended)  is  dead  ; 
so  are  his  quintets,  quartets,  trio.s,  and  other 
big*  woiiu,  bat  aonw  of  his  8  sonatM  and  la 
nonatinas  are  still  used  for  teaching  purposes. 
He  left  a  books  of  studies  for  the  PF.,  which 
1 16  fwigwif  auniMi.  [O.] 


SIBNZI DER  LBTZTB  DER  TBIBUNBN 

(the  last  of  the  Tribnun).  An  opera  in  5  acts ; 
words  (founded  on  Bolwer'a  novel)  and  music  by 
Wagner.  He  adopted  tbe  idea  in  Dresden  m 
1837  ;  two  acts  were  finished  early  in  1839,  and 
the  opera  was  produced  at  Dreaden  Oct.  20, 184a. 
*Siaid*  waa  farooglitoatiB  Freneli  (Meittor  Mid 
Ovillaume)  at  the  ThMtre  Lvrir|ue,  April  6, 1869, 
sad  In  Engliah  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre^  London 
(Qui  Boaa),  Jan.  a;,  1879.  [G.] 

RIES.   A  distinguished  family  of  mnsidans. 

I.  JoHAKN  Ribs,  native  of  Benzheim  on  the 
Rhine,  bom  1 723,  was  appointed  Court  trumpeter 
to  the  Elector  of  Cologne  at  Bonn,  May  2,  1 747, 
and  violinist  in  the  Capelle,  Mar.  5,  1754.  0^ 
April  27,  1764,  his  daughter  Anna  Maria  was 
appointed  singer.  In  1 774  she  married  Ferdinand 
Driswer,  violinist  in  the  band,  and  remained 
first  soprano  till  the  break-up  in  1794.  Her 
father  died  1786  or  7.  Her  brother,  Fbanz 
Anton,  was  bom  at  Bonn,  Nov.  ic^  1755 .  and 
died  there  Nov.  i,  1846.  He  was  an  infant 
pheaomenon  on  the  Tiolin ;  learned  from  J.  P. 
Salomon,  and  was  able  to  take  his  father's 
place  in  the  orchestra  at  the  age  of  11.  His 
salary  began  when  he  was  19,  and  in  1779  it  was 
160  thalers  per  annum.  At  tiiai  data  he  vi-itcd 
Vienna,  and  made  a  great  succ^^s  as  a  solo  and 
quartet  player.  But  he  elected  to  remain,  on 
poor  pay,  in  Bonn,  and  was  rewarded  by  having 
jBeethoven  as  his  pupil  and  fnVnd.  During  the 
poverty  of  the  Beethoven  &mily,  and  througn  the 
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misery  caniad  bj  the  death  of  Lu  lwig*s  mother 
in  1787,  SVaaa  Riea  stood  by  them  like  a  real 
Mend.  In  1794  the  Freneh  andvad*  and  the 

Elector's  establLdunent  was  broken  ttO.  S.jnie  of 
the  membera  of  the  band  dinMBMO^  but  Hies 
remained,  and  dooamnte  are  ^praemd  iHdah 
show  that  Hft<  T  the  passing  amj  of  tin  invaakm 
he  was  to  have  been  Cwat4aaMtm.  Bvania 
howevev  wen  otiierwiw  otderad  j  lia  femalned 
la.  Bonn,  and  at  Godesliorg,  where  he  had  a  little 
houae^  till  hia  death;  held  various  small  offioea. 
culminating  In  tha  Bona  city  government  In 
1800,  taught  the  violin,  and  brought  up  his 
children  welL  He  assisted  Wi)geler  in  hia  No- 
tice! of  Beethoven,  was  present  at  ^  vrnveiling 
nf  Beethoven's  statue  in  1845,  had  a  Doctor's 
degree  and  the  order  of  the  Ried  Eagle  couferrtKl 
on  mm,  and  died,  as  we  have  said,  Nov.  i,  1S46, 
aged  91  all  but  9  days. 

2.  Franz's  son  Feboinavd,  who  with  the  Aroh- 
duke  Rudolph  enjoys  the  distinction  of  lienig 
Beethoven's  pupil,  was  bom  at  Bonn  Nov.  a8, 
1784.  He  was  brought  up  firom  his  aradla  to 
mnme.  His  fitther  t&ught  him  the  pianoforte  and 
violin,  and  B.  RomWrg  the  cello.  In  his  child- 
hood he  lost  an  eye  through  the  small  pox.  After 
the  break-up  of  the  Elector's  band  he  remained 
three  years  at  home,  working  very  hard  at  theo- 
retical and  practical  music,  scoring  the  quarteta 
of  Haydn  and  Moaart,  and  arranging  theChvatian, 
the  Seasons,  and  the  Requiem  with  such  ability 
that  they  were  all  three  published  by  Simrock. 

In  ITOI  he  went  to  Munich  to  study  under 
'Winter,  in  a  larger  field  than  he  could  com- 
mand at  home.  Here  he  was  so  badly  off  as  to 
be  driven  to  copy  music  at  3d.  a  sheet.  But 
poor  as  his  income  was  he  lived  within  it,  and 
when  after  a  few  months  Winter  left  Munich 
for  Paris,  Ries  had  saved  7  ducats.  With  this  he 
went  to  Vienna  in  October  1801,  taking  a  letter 
firom  his  father  to  Beethoven.  Beethoven  re- 
ceived him  well,  and  when  he  had  read  the 
letter  ssi\6,  '  I  can't  answer  it  now ;  but  write 
and  tell  him  that  I  have  not  forgotten  the  time 
when  my  mother  died' ;  and  knowing  how  miser- 
ably poor  the  lad  was,  he  on  several  occasions 
gave  him  money  unasked,  for  which  he  would 
accept  no  return.  The  next  three  years  liies  spent 
in  Vienna.  Beethoven  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
with  his  pianoforte- playing,  but  would  teach  him 
nothing  else.  He  however  prevailed  on  Albreohts- 
Ix'i-ger  to  take  him  as  a  pupil  in  compoaitlaB. 
The  lessons  cost  a  ducat  each  ;  Ries  had  in  some 
way  saved  up  28  ducats,  and  therefore  had  28 
lessons.  Beethoven  also  got  him  an  appointment 
as  pianist  to  Count  P.nnvne  the  RuH«an  chanr^ 
d'affaires,  and  at  another  time  to  Count  Lich- 
nowsky.  The  pay  for  these  services  was  prob- 
ably not  over-abundant,  but  it  kept  him,  and  the 
position  gave  him  access  to  the  be.st  musical 
society.  Into  Ries's  relatione  with  Beethoven  we 
need  not  enter  here.  They  are  touched  upon  in 
the  sketch  of  the  great  master  in  vol.  i.  of  this 
woxi^  and  thej  aia  Mty  laid  open  In  Biea'a  own 
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invalaable  notices  He  had  a  great  deal  to  bear, 
and  considering  the  aeoreoy  and  im])eri<niiD«« 
which  Heethovt  n  oft  n  threw  intf)  his  intrrrntirse 
with  every  one,  there  was  probably  much  un- 
pliwntniMi  in  the  relatioinliip.  M emtbie  of 
coiuTse  R5e8  must  have  become  saturated  with 
the  music  of  hia  great  master ;  a  thins  which 
eoold  hardly  tend  to  Ibttor  cny  IHtle  or^[iiuiUty 
kt  may  ever  have  poBae&sed. 

Am  a  dtisen  of  Bonn  he  was  amenable  to  the 
Fraodi  oomeription.  and  fa  1805  was  minsmoned 

to  appear  there  in  perstm.  He  left  in  Sept.  I S05, 
made  the  journey  on  foot  via  Prague.  Dresden,  and 
Iidpzii^,  readied  OoUtnti  within  Uie  prescribed 
limit  of  time,  aod  wa«  then  disiuisBed  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  his  eye.  He  then  went  on  to  Paiii, 
and  exfaled  In  misery  for  apparently  at  least  two 
\ '  ars.  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  advised 
to  toy  Kussia.  On  Aug.  37.  180S,  he  was  i^rain 
in  ^l^enna,  and  soon  afterwards  received  from 
BfliellMdt  an  offer  of  the  post  of  Kapellmeister 
to  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Kini;  of  Westphalia,  at 
Gbssd,  which  Reichardt  allt  i,'ed  had  been  re- 
fused by  Beethoven.  Kies  behaved  with  pOTfect 
loyalty  and  straightforwardness  in  the  matter. 
Befure  replying,  he  endeavoured  to  find  out 
Beethoven  himself  the  real  state  of  the 
but  Beethoven  having  adopted  the  idea 
that  Ries  was  trying  to  gut  the  post  over  his 
head,  would  not  see  him,  and  for  three  weeks 
l-ehaved  to  him  with  an  incredible  de^-reo  of 
cruelty  and  insdenoe.  When  he  oould  be  made 
to  Ustsn  to  the  Ua»  he  wee  aaay  enough,  bat 
the  opportunity  was  gone. 

The  occupation  of  Virann  (May  la,  1809)  by 
the  F^eneh  wee  not  fiivoiirehlo  to  ertlitio  lilk 
Hies  however,  as  a  French  subject,  was  free  to 
wander.  He  accordingly  went  to  Cassel,  poo* 
rfUj  with  mne  lingering  hopes,  played  at  Ooort^ 
and  remained  till  the  end  of  February  1810, 
very  much  applMided  and  fdted,  and  nwking 
money— bat  1»d  no  offer  of  a  post.  FromCassel  he 
vrent  by  Hamburg  and  Copemiagen  toStockhuIni, 
where  we  find  lum  in  Sept.  1810,  making  both 
WBej  end  lepatation.  He  had  still  his  eye  on 
Bossia,  but  between  Stockholm  and  Petersburg 
the  ship  was  taken  by  an  En<,'lish  man-of-war, 
and  ell  the  passengers  were  turned  uut  upon  an 
island  in  the  Baltic  In  Petersburg  he  ibond 
Bemhanl  llom1>erg,  and  the  two  made  a  successful 
Unum^,  emliracingplaces  as  wide  apart  as  Kioff, 
Reval  and  Riga.  The  boning  of  Moscow  (Sept 
l8ia)  put  a  Pt-tp  to  his  progress  in  that  iHrection, 
and  we  next  find  him  again  at  Stockholm  in  April 
1813,  en  fou<e  to  En^and.  By  the  «id  of  the 
■weth  be  was  in  London. 

Here  he  found  his  oountiyman  end  his  father's 
firiend.  Salomon,  who  feealved  Urn  oovdially  and 
intexxluced  him  to  the  Philharmonic  Gjncerta. 
His  first  appeMnnoe  there  was  March  14, 1814, 
in  Ue  own  FF.  flestst.  ffis  sj-mphonies,  over^ 
tM^,  and  chamber  works  frequently  occur  in  the 
pB^nunmeSk  end  he  himgnlf  appears  from  time 
we  e  FP.  player,  hot  iimIt  If  evw  with 
works  of  Bt-othovLu'.H.    '  Mr.  Ries,  says  a  writer 
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celelneted  as  one  of  the  finest  pianoforte  per- 
iurmew  of  the  day ;  his  hand  is  powerful  and  his 
execution  certain,  often  8urpri«iii^' ;  but  his  playinj; 
is  must  distinguished  from  that  of  all  others  by 
its  romantic  wildness.'  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
he  married  an  Engli^ih  lady  of  great  attractionB, 
and  he  remained  in  London  till  1834,  one  of  the 
nosft  eon^iooom  flgnroo  of  the  musicial  world. 

His  sojourn  here  was  a  time  of  herculean  labour. 
His  oompoeitions  numbered  at  their  close  nearly 
180^  inoiading  6  fine  qnnphonieB ;  4  overtnrsB ; 
6  string  quintets,  and  14  do.  quartets;  9  con- 
certos for  PF.  and  orchestra;  an  octet,  a  septet^ 
a  sextuors,  end  e  quintet,  tar  virions  instmmenti; 
3  PF.  quartets,  and  5  do,  trios;  ao  duets  for 
Pf .  and  vioUn;  xo sonatas  for  PF.  solo;  besides 
a  vast  number  of  rondos,  variations,  lantetiet, 
etc.,  for  the  PF.  hoIo  and  k  4  mains.  Of  these 
38  are  attributable  to  the  time  of  his  residence 
here,  and  they  embrace  3  symphonies,  4  concertos, 
a  sonata,  awl  many  smaller  pieces.  As  a  pianist 
and  teacher  he  was  very  much  in  request.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  HU  corresixtndence  wilh  IV-ethoven 
during  the  whole  period  is  highly  creditable  to 
him,  proving  his  gratitude  towards  his  master, 
and  the  energy  wiw  which  he  laboured  to  pvomote 
Beethoven's  interests.  That  P>eethoven  profited 
so  little  therefrom  was  no  fault  of  Kies's. 

Having  accumulated  a  fortune  edeqnate  to  the 
demands  of  a  life  of  c<imfort,  he  gave  a  farewt-ll 
ooncert  in  London,  April  8,  1824,  and  removed 
with  hit  Wife  to  Qodemg,  neerhit  native  town, 
where  he  had  jnirchased  a  pmpcrty.  Though 
a  loser  by  the  failure  of  a  London  Bank  in 
1835-6,  he  was  eble  to  liveindependentiy.  Aboot 
1830  he  removed  to  Frankfort.  His  residence 
on  the  Rhine  brought  him  into  close  contact  with 
the  Lomr  Bhine  Festively  end  he  direotod  the 
porfonnailMt  of  the  years  1825,  29,  30,  32,  34, 
and  37,  as  well  as  those  of  1836  and  a8  in  con- 
junction with  Spohr  and  Klein  respectively.  [See 
the  list,  voLiLp.  457.]  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  town  orchestra  and  Singakademie 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  he  was  too  independent 
to  keep  any  post,  and  in  1836  he  gave  this  up 
an<l  n  tumetl  to  Frankfort.  In  1837  he  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  Cecilian  Society  there  on  the 
death  of  Schelbls^  but  this  lasted  a  few  months 
only,  for  on  Jan.  13*  183^  he  died  efter  e  short 
illness. 

Hw  prindpal  wwke  wUch  he  composed  after 
his  return  to  Gennany  are  '  Die  Rriuberbraut  * 
(the  Robber's  bride),  which  was  first  performed 
In  Fknnkfort  probably  in  1829,  then  in  Leipsig, 
July  4,  and  London,  July  15,  of  the  same 
year,  and  often  afterwards  in  Germany;  another 
opMii.  known  in  Oemieny  m  'Uslce,'  bnt  pro- 
duced at  the  Adelphi,  London,  in  English,  as 
'  The  Sorcery,'  by  Am<dd's  Compmv.  Aug.  4. 
1831 ;  an  oratorio,  'Ber  Sieg  dee  GlenbOBB*  (this 
Triumph  of  the  Faith),  I^rlin,  1835;  and  a 
second  oratorio, '  Die  Konige  Israels'  ^theiUngs 
of  Israel),  Alx-le-Chapelle,  1837.    All  these 
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works  however  are  dead, 
in  the  '  Hennonioon'  of  Meroh  18^4,'  'is  jostij  i  of  his oompnrititm^  'ho  iuiitetes  me  too  much.' 
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He  otnglit  tlitt  ttyle  and       pbrasee,  bnt  lie 

oonld  not  catch  the  immortality  of  hxn  master  s 
work.  Technically  ^rreftt  M  much  that  he  com- 
posed was,  that  indescribable  mmetiung,  that 
touch  of  natiirt',  which,  in  mtuio  M  diewhere, 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  wuh  wantiiifr.  One 
work  of  his,  however,  will  live — the  adjnirable 
*  Biographical  Notices  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,' 
which  he  nnlilished  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
W^ler  (Col)lentz,  1838).  The  two  writers, 
thongli  pnbliahing  together,  have  fortunately  kept 
their  contributions  (piite  distinct;  Ries's  occupies 
from  pp.  76  to  163  of  a  little  duodecimo  volume, 
and  of  thaee  the  last  35  f»gM  ten  ooonplad  by 
Beethoven's  letters.  His  own  pirrtion,  short  as 
it  ia,  ia  excellent,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
•ay  that  wIthUi  hit  noall  Umtti  he  la  equal  to 
BoBwell  The  work  in  trnnslatod  into  French  by 
Le  Grentil  (Dentu,  1863),  and  partially  into  £ng- 
liah  by  Moadielei,  aa  an  Appendix  to  hla  rwAtm 
of  Soliindler*B  Life  of  Beethoven.        [  A     T  ] 

3.  Hubert,  brother  of  the  precclincr.  was  b  urn 
at  Bonn  in  iSoa.  He  made  his  fir»t  studies  as  a 
vioUniafc  nnder  hia  father,  and  afterwards  under 
Spohr.  Hauptmann  was  his  teacher  in  conipoei- 
tion.  Since  1824  he  haa  lived  at  Berlin.  In  that 
year  be  entered  the  band  of  the  Kfinigttadter 
Tli<  atre,  and  in  tlie  followinfj  year  became  a  inern- 
ber  of  the  Koval  band.  In  1 835  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Berlin. 
In  1836  he  was  nominated  Concert nieister,  and  in 
1839  elected  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Arte.  A  tiiMoagh  mnmcian  and  a  aoHd  yidinist, 
he  baa  ever  aince  been  held  in  great  esteem  as  a 
leader,  and  more  especially  as  a  methodical  and  con- 
scientious teacher.  His  Violin-School  for  beginners 
is  a  very  meritorious  work,  eminently  practical, 
and  widely  used  He  ha«  publishftd  two  violin- 
COncerto«,  studies  and  duets  for  violins,  and  »ome 
qoaiieta.  An  Englii-h  etlition  of  the  Violin-School 
appeared  in  1873  (,IIofineist>er).  Tliree  of  hisaona 
have  gained  reputation  oe  musicians  : — 

LoDis,  violinist,  bom  at  Berlin  in  1830,  pupil 
of  his  father  and  of 'Vieuxtemi)8,  has.  since  iS  ;2, 
been  settled  in  London,  where  he  enjoys  great 
and  deaenred  repntatinn  aa  violiniat  and  teacher. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Quartet  of  the 
Musical  Union  from  1855  to  1870,  and  has 
held  tiie  leoimd  iHolin  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concert.-*  from  their  beginning  in  1859.  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  He  played  a  solo  at  the  Ciystal  Palace 
Oct.  39, 1864. 

Adoi.ph.  pianist,  born  at  Berlin  in  Ho 
is  a  pupil  of  Kullak  for  the  piano,  and  of  Boehmer 
for  composition,  and  lives  id  London  as  a  piano- 
ferte  teacher.  He  has  published  a  numiMr  of 
oompofiitions  for  the  piano,  and  some  songs. 

Franz,  violinist  and  composer,  was  bom  at 
B'  rlin  in  1846.  He  studied  fint  under  his 
f  ither  (violin),  and  under  Boehmer  and  Kiel 
(composition).  Ho  afterwards  entered  the  Con- 
aorvatoire  at  Paris  &»  a  pupil  of  Massart,  and 
gained  the  first  prize  fur  \'iolin-i<layin):r  in  1S68 
Some  of  his  compositions,  especially  two  suites 
iat  yiidin,  have  met  with  oon-<iderable  success. 
He  vidted  London  in  1870  and  played  at  the 
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Crystal  Palace.  He  has  pubHahed  aa  overtura,two 

quartett,  a  quintet,  and  a  large  number  of  aoogS* 
Compelled  by  ill-health  to  give  up  violin-playiqg 
entirely,  he  established  a  music-publishing  boai* 
neaa  at  Dresden  m  1874. 

RIETER-BTEDERMANN.  An  eminent 
German  firm  of  mu-'^ic-publishern.  Tlic  founder 
was  Jacob  Melchior  Kieter-Biedennaun  (bom 
May  14,  181 1 ;  died  Jan.  25,  1876),  who  in 
June  1S49  opened  a  retail  business  and  lending- 
library  at  Winterthur.  The  first  work  published 
by  the  houae  was  Kirchner's  '  Albumblatter/ 
op.  7.  on  April  29,  1856;  since  then  the  business 
has  continually  improved  and  increased.  On 
ManA  1, 1862.  a  pnbUdiing  braneh  waa  opened 
at  Leipzig.  Tlie  stock  catalogue  of  the  firm 
includes  music  by  Berlioz,  Brahms  (FF.  Concerto, 
PF.  Quintet,  Requiem,  Magelone,  Romanaen, 
May-8ong8  etc.);  A.  Dietrich;  J.  0.  (Jrinnn; 
Gemsheim ;  Herzogenbeig ;  F.  Uiller ;  Holstein ; 
Kirehner;  Lachner;  F.  Mareehner;  Mendela- 
s^t.hn  (op.  gS.  nos.  2,  3 ;  op.  103, 105, 106,  loS,  1 1 5, 
116);  llatf;  Reinecke;  Schumann  (op.  130, 
137,  138.  140,  143);  Schults-Beuthen,  ete. — in 
all  more  than  IMO  sraika.  [O.] 

RIETZ  (originally  RiTZ  Eduakd,  the  elder 
brotlier  of  Julius  Rietz.  an  excellent  violinist, 
wan  k)rn  at  Berlin  in  1801.  He  studied  first 
under  his  father,  a  member  of  the  royal  b.and,  and 
afterwards  for  some  time  under  Kodk.  He  died 
too  young  to  ac<^piire  a  more  than  local  reputa- 
tion, bat  hia  name  will  always  Ije  remembered 
in  connection  with  Men(lels.>iohn,  who  h.'vl  the 
highest  possiUe  opinion  of  his  powers  as  au 
executant,*  and  who  counted  him  amongst  his 
dearest  and  nearest  friends.  It  was  for  Ritz  that 
he  wrote  the  Octet,  which  is  dedicated  to  him, 
aa  wen  aa  the  Ronata  far  FF.  and  TMin,  op.  4. 
For  some  years  Rietz  wa'<  a  meml>er  of  the  royal 
band,  but  as  his  health  failed  him  in  1824  he 
bad  to  qnlt  his  appointment  and  even  to  give  up 
playing.  He  founded  and  conducted  an  orche'»tral 
society  at  Berlin,  with  considerable  success — but 
continued  to  sink,  and  died  of  consumption  Jan. 
23,  1832.  Mendelssohn's  earlier  letters  teem 
with  affectionate  references  to  him,  and  the 
news  of  his  death,  which  he  received  at  Paris  on 
his  birthday,  affected  him  deeply."  The  And.into 
in  Mendels.'^ihn's  String  Quintet,  op.  18,  was 
composed  at  Pari.i  '  in  memory  of  E.  Ritz,*  and 
is  dated  on  the  autograph  *  Juu  iZ»  ^^Z^''  '^^^ 
entitled  •Nachrut'  [P-D.] 

RIETZ  Jt'LTPS,  yonnjrer  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, violoncellist,  composer,  and  eminent  con- 
duotor,  was  bom  at  Berlin  Dec.  28,  181 3. 
Broiir:}it  up  under  the  influence  of  his  father  and 
brother,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Mendelssohn, 
he  received  hia  firat  instrwlion  on  the  violoncello 
from  Schmidt,  a  member  of  the  royal  band,  and 
afterwards  from  Ikmhard  Rombeiig  and  Morita 

I  Urilfi  rmlT  %n  ijiplt  hy  M?n<lel»f)hn. 

»  'I  iofii('-»n..»t!y.'«*f»he.  ln»l<!tHTrfr"inIUiine.  "forhUTtollnMid 
bU  d«t>l>i  uf  (e«lln«  :  thej  coma  rWidl/  ttafore  tnj  mind  «iMn  I  am 
bX*  b«)oT«d  HMt  haiidwritlnc.' 

<  li«ndFl«M>lui't  Uttan  ttm  Itair  sai  I 
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Ganz.  Zelter  vus  kis  teacher  in  compositiuu. 
Having  gained  oenridenble  proficiency  on  his 
instrument,  he  olitixiutd,  at  the  age  of  i6,  an 
appoinUneot  in  the  band  of  the  Konigstiklter 
lliealre.  wliere  he  iJeo  addeved  Ids  first  •nooen 
as  a  coni|>oaer  by  writing  incidental  music  for 
Uoltei'ii  dnuua,  'Lorbeerbaum  und  Bettelstab/ 
In  1854  he  went  to  DfiMeldoif  ai  leoond  eon- 
<luctor  of  the  opera.  Mtndelssohn,  who  up  to 
hia  death  showed  a  warm  interent  in  Kietz,  was 
at  that  time  at  the  head'of  the  opera,  and  on  his 
nwjgnatieil  in  the  summer  e»f  1835,  1^>*  tz  Ix-came 
his  MMMMSsor.  He  did  not  however  remain  long 
in  that  podtkm,  for,  as  eariy  as  1836,  ha  accqited, 
nnder  the  title  of  'Stadtisoher  Musikdirector/ 
tlie  poet  of  conductor  of  the  public  subscription- 
ooboerti,  the  principal  dionu  nde/tiy,  ami  the 
church- 111 u.-ic  at  I)ii->LMorf.  In  this  position  he 
remained  fur  twelve  ^ears,  gaining  the  reputation 
of  an  exoellent  oonduotor,  and  also  appeaiin|f  as 
a  i>4)lo  ^duloncellitit  in  most  of  the  principal  towiui 
of  the  Bhiue-provinoe.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  sonie  of  his  most  saeeeami]*  works— ind- 
dental  •  music  to  dramas  of  Goethe,  Calderon, 
^Bunennann  and  others ;  niu«io  forGoethe'it  Lie- 
denpiel  *  Jery  and  Battly ' — a  kind  of  drawing- 
room  opera,  and  a  very  graceful  work;  his  ibt 
Symphony  in  U  minor;  three  overtures— ' Hero 
and  Leander,'*  Concert  overture  in  A  major, 
IjOStspiel  overture — tlie  latter  two  perhaps  the 
fiaahest  and  must  popular  of  his  compositions ; 
tha  *AItdaatsoher  Sohtaefatgesang*  and  'Dithy- 
nunbo'— both  fur  men's  voicen  and  orcltestra,  and 
stQl  itock'imoee  in  the  r^rtoires  of  all  (iermau 
male  choral  societies.  He  was  vix  timsa  ehief 
conductor  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Febtivals — in  1845, 
56.  and  69  at  Diisseldurf ;  in  1864,  67  and  73  at 
A^.   [See  vol.  ii.  p.  5^7.] 

In  1847,  after  Mendelssohn's  death,  he  took 
leave  of  DUsseldor^  leaving  Ferdinand  HiUer  as 
his  snccessor,  and  went  to  Xeipzig  as  oondactor 
of  the  opiini  and  the  iSingakiuk-iuie.  From  1848 
we  find  him  also  at  the  head  of  the  Gewand- 
hans  omdiestra,  and  teacher  of  oompcritlon  at  the 
Conservatorium.  In  this  position  he  remained 
for  thirteen- vears.  Two  oporaa^  'Der  Corsar' 
and  'GeoTK  Neomaric,*  were  failures,  bat  his 
Symphony  in  Eb  ha<l  a  great  and  lasting  success. 
At  this  period  he  began  also  to  show  his  eminent 
critical  powers  by  oarefbUy  revised  editions  of 
the  scores  of  Moziirt'a  Myinphonie«  and  operas,  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies  and  overtures  fur  Breit- 
kopf  ft  HIrtel's  complete  edition,  and  t>y  the 
work  he  did  for  the  Bach  and  Genuiin  Handel 
Societies.  His  editions  of  Handel's  scores  con* 
tnat  very  favourably  with  tiiooe  of  sona  other 
aditon.  An  edition  of  Mendelssohnls  oonplete 
works  closed  his  labours  in  thiM  respect. 

In  x86o  the  King  of  Saxony  ap[>ointed  htm 
Conductor  of  the  Koyal  Ojiera  and  of  the  mu>'iG 
at  the  iiamaa  Catholio  Court-chureh  at  I>resden. 
He  alio  aooepted  the  peat  of  Artistia  Direclor 
of  the  Dresden  C^nservatorium.  In  1876  the 
title  of  General-Musikdirector  was  given  to  him. 
Tnm  '0»iv«rsity  of  Leipzig  had  already  in  1859 


conferred  on  him  the  honorary  d^prea  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

Hietz  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  most  India* 
ential  musicians  of  Germany.  He  whs  a  good 
viohmoflUlst,  hot  soon  after  leaving  DUss^cnrf 
he  gave  up  [jlayinij  entirely.  As  a  (  oriipu&cr  hu 
showed  a  rare  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
ordiestra  vaA  a  complete  mastery  of  all  teehni* 
calities  of  composition.  MendeW)hn,  in  his 
friendly  but  candid  criticism  in  the  published 
letter  already  referred  to,  says,  'Thoe  Is  some- 
thing 10  genuinely  artistic  and  so  genuinely 
musical  in  your  orchestral  works';  and  further 
on, '  Yoa  understand  how  to  give  a  really  musical 
iuterebt  to  ever)'  eecond  oboe  or  trumpet.'  Indeed 
some  of  his  music,  especially  the  two  overtures 
alr^y  mentioned,  the  Symphony  in  Bb.  and 
some  of  his  choral  works,  hxid  won  general  and 
deserved  success,  mainly  by  the  qualities  Men- 
delssohn praiseo  in  them,  and  bya  eertai& vigour 
and  straightforwardnctsB  of  style.  Yet  we  yatlier 
clearly  enough  from  Mendelssohn's  friendly  re- 
marks the  reason  why  so  few  of  Blets's  worka 
have  shown  any  vitality.  As  a  composer  he  can 
hardlv  be  said  to  show  distinct  iudividuidity ; 
his  iiuas  are  wanting  in  spontaneity,  his  themeo 
are  generally  somewhat  dry,  and  their  treatment 
often  rather  ditl'use  and  laboured.  In  fuci  liieta 
waa  an  excellent  mnddan,  and  a  mosieal  intaDeot 
of  the  first  rank — but  not  much  of  a  {wet.  His 
great  reputation  rested,  hrst,  on  his  talent  for  cou" 
ductmg,  and  secondly  on  Ids  tare  aoqaireinenta 
as  a  musical  tjchol^rr.  An  unfailing  ear.  imper- 
turbable presence  of  mind,  and  great  perbonal 
anthority,  made  hfan  one  of  the  .Mst  oondaetors 
of  modern  timea.  The  combination  of  practi- 
cal musicianship  with  a  natural  inclination  for 
critical  research  and  a  pre-eminently  intdlectaal 
tendency  of  mind,  made  him  a  first-rate  judge 
on  Questions  of  musical  scholarship.  After 
Mendelssohn  and  Sehnmann,  IMeta  has  probably 
done  more  than  anybody  else  to  purify  the  ncorea 
of  the  great  masters  from  the  numerous  errors 
of  text  hy  which  ttoy  were  disfigured.  He  waa 
an  absolute  and  uncompromising  adherent  of  the 
r'iif'"f'  school,  and  bad  but  little  sympathy 
with  modem  music  aftor  Mendelssohn  ( and  even 
in  the  works  of  Schuhei  t,  Schumann  and  Brahma 
was  ove^apt  to  see  the  weak  points.  As  to  the 
tomAa  of  the  neweat  Oerman  School,  he  held  it  in 
abhorrence,  and  would  show  hi.s  aversion  on  evtgj 
occasion.  He  was,  however,  too  much  of  an  opera* 
cooduetor  not  to  feel  a  cortain  interest  In  Wagner, 
and  in  prefiarinj;  hiri  operas  would  take  a  siiecial 
pride  and  reUsh  in  overcoming  the  great  and  pecu- 
uiur  dilBoalties  oontahMd  In  WagMi^a  aeona. 

Kietz  had  many  personal  friends,  but,  as  will 
appear  natural  with  a  man  of  so  pronounced  a 
(maraeter  and  opiadkms,  also  a  number  of  bitter 
enemies.  He  died  at  Drewlen  Oct.  i ,  1877,  leaving 
a  larae  and  valuable  musical  library  which  was 
add  by  aoctloii  in  Dec.  1877.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned  he  published  a  considerable 
number  of  oompositions  for  the  chamber,  songs, 
oonoartoa  tot  vudtai  and  for  various  wind-instru. 
SBSQtik  H*  alio  wnlongxMk  Mass.  L^J).] 
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BIOADOON  (French  liigadon  or  Sigaud(m\ 
ft  VMij  dance,  which  most  probablj 

Proveti'-e  L!U)!,ni(.*<lt>c,  nithough  it«  {M'pul&rity 
in  £ngl:iuil  ha»  caused  8ome  writent  U)  Huppoae 
that  it  is  of  Engiiith  origin.  Ii  was  dauctd 
in  Fraiif*'  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII,  bnt  does 
not  ^^eeIu  Ui  have  became  popular  in  £nglaud 
until  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Aooonrding 
to  HoiiHHeau  it  derived  itf*  name  from  its  inventor, 
one  Kigaud,  but  others  connect  it  with  the 
En^litih  '  rig.*  i.e.  viuton.  or  lively. 

TIjo  Rii;adoon  wn  remarkable  for  a  peculiar 
jumpinj^  8t€'p  (which  is  described  at  length  in 
Compan's  '  Diotiannftire  de  la  Danae,'  Paris, 
thia  step  survivcil  (he  dant-o  for  Bome 

time.  The  muaiG  of  the  Bigadoon  iu  in  2-4  or  C 
tiiM,aBdooaiitteofihi«eor  four  |NMia,of  which 
the  thifidb quite  short.  The  number  of  bars  is 
uneaual.  Ma  the  music  generally  b«^na  on  the 
thifd  or  Ibdrth  beat  of  the  bar.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  fn»m  the  3rd  Part  of  Henry 
Playford  8  '  Apollo's  Bttiquet  '  t6th  editiuu. 
1690).  The  same  tane  occun  in  *  The  Dancing 
Master,*  but  in  that  work  the  ban  an  inoot- 
rcctly  divided. 


• 

ii 
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BIOBY,  OiOBGB  Vkrhov,  born  Jan.  ai,  1 840. 

when  about  9  years  old  wa^a  churisterof  St.Ch.id's 
Oathedral,  Birmingham,  where  he  remained  for 
about  7  years.  In  1 860,  his  Toioe  having  changed 
to  n  tenor,  he  decided  upon  beeoniing  a  sinyer, 
and  tried  his  strengtli  Ht  some  minor  concerts  in 
BinniBghaBi and itsneighbonriiood, and  succeeded 
so  well  that  in  1861  he  removed  to  London,  and 
on  March  4  appeared  at  the  Alhambra,  Leicester 
Sqnan  (then  a  oonoert  room,  managed  by  E.  T. 
SmitlO,  and  in  Aiii,'ust  followinir  at  Mellon's 
I'rmneuade  Concert«  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1865 
he  uag  in  the  provinoee  ae  a  mamfaer  of  H.Oonri*a 
Opera  Company,  until  November,  when  he  went 
to  Italy  and  studied  under  San  Uiovanni  at  Milan, 
when  in  Nor.  1866  he  appeand  at  the  (^ucano 
Theatre  as  the  Fisherman  in  Kofsini'B  'Guf»lielmo 
Tell.'  Ue  next  went  to  Berlin,  and  in  Jan.  1867 
appeared  at  the  Viotoria  Theatra  there,  in  the 
principal  tenor  parts  in  *  Don  Pasquale/  '  La 
Sonnambula,'  and  'L'ltaliana  in  Algieri.'  He 
then  tcoeptadatlmi  numths  engagement  fai  Ihtt- 
matk,  and  po^snned  U  Oonte  AunayivA  in  Um 
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•Barbiere.'  II  Buoa  in  'Rigoletto,'  and  oQmt 
parts,  in  Copenhagen  and  other  towns.  He  re- 
turned to  KnL,dand  in  Sept.  1867,  and  sanij  at 
various  placejH.  In  ih68  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Qloooester  Festival  with  Sims  Reeret,  wboM 
temporary  indisposition  affordetl  him  the  oppor> 
tnnity  of  singing  the  part  of  Samson  in  HandeTi 
oratorio,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so  ably 
that  he  was  imnie<liately  ent,'n^'ed  bv  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  where  he  appeared,  Nov.  27, 
1868,  with  signal  roeeem,  and  immetliately  es- 
tablinhed  himself  an  an  oratorio  Hinf.'cr.  In  1869 
he  a|>i)eared  on  the  stage  of  the  Princess's 
Theatre  as  Acis  in  Handel's  *Acis  and 
Galatea.'  He  has  since  maintained  a  pn>niinent 
(xisition  at  all  the  principal  conceru  and  festivals 
in  town  and  country.  His  voice  in  of  fineqnality, 
full  compass,  and  considerable  power,  and  he 
Bings  with  earnestness  and  care.  [W.H.H.} 

RIGHINI,  Vivcurao.a  wdl-known  omdnotor 

of  the  Italian  opera  in  Berlin,  bom  at  B<ilogna 
Jan.  a  a,  1756.  As  a  bov  be  had  a  tine  voice, 
but  owing  to  injory  it  developed  into  a  tenor 
of  so  rough  and  muffled  a  tone,  that  lie  turned 
his  attention  to  theory,  which  be  studied  with 
Padre  Martini.  In  1776  he  mog  Ibr  a  shoit 
time  in  the  Opera  liutlH  at  Prague,  then  under 
Bustelli's  direction,  but  was  not  well  received. 
He  made  a  success  there  however  with  three 
operas  of  his  eoniposition,  '  La  Vedova  scaltra,* 
'La  Bottega  del  Caiie,'  and  'Don  Giovanni,' 
also  pcrfionned  in  Vienna  (Aug.  1777),  whither 
Righini  went  on  leaving  Prague.  There  be  ba> 
came  singing-master  to  Princess  Elisabeth  oC 
VViirtembe^g.  and  conductor  of  the  Italian  openk. 
He  next  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector 
of  Maycnce,  and  composed  for  the  Elector  of 
Treves  '  Alcide  al  Bivio*  (Coblens)  and  a  mass. 
In  April  1793  he  was  invited  to  succeed  Ales- 
sandri  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Berlin,  with  a 
saluy  of  3000  thalers  (about  £450).  Here 
he  produced  '  £nea  nel  Lazio  '  and  *  II  Trionfo 
d'Arianna  (1793),  *  Armida'  (1799),  'Tigrane* 
(1800),  'Gerusalemme  liberata,'  and  'Ia  Sdm 
incantata'  (1803).  The  last  two  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  with  German  text  (Leipzig^. 
Herfclots). 

In  1794  Righini  married  Henrietto  Kneisel 
(bom  at  iStettin  in  1767,  died  of  consumption  at 
Berlin  Jan.  «5, 1801),  a  ohannii^  blonde,  end, 
according  to  Gerber,  a  singer  of  i^'reat  expred.«ion. 
After  the  death  of  Friedricb  W  ilhelm  II.  ( 1797) 
his  post  became  almost  a  sinecure,  and  in  1806 
the  opera  was  entirely  disKontiiun-d.  Righini 
was  much  beloved.  Gerber  speakb  in  high  terma 
of  Ua  aodeaty  and  oourteqr,  and  sdds,  *It 
is  a  real  enjoyment  to  hear  him  sing  his  own 
pieces  in  his  soft  veiled  voice  to  his  own  ac- 
onmpaniment.*  Ae  a  oompoMr  he  was  not  of 
the  first  rank,  and  of  course  was  eclipsed  by 
Moiart.  His  best  point  was  his  feeling  fur 
miemM^  of  which  the  quartet  in  'Oerasalemme ' 
is  a  good  example.  He  was  a  successful  te-acher 
of  singing,  and  counted  distinguished  artibt^ 
•numg  his  pupils.  After  the  loss  of  a  promising 
aon  in  1810,  his  health  gave  waj,  and  in  181a  he 
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WM  ordered  to  try  the  effects  of  hia  native  air  at 
Bologna.  When  bidding  goodbjv to  his  colleague, 
AjucIiu  Weber,  be  said,  '  It  is  my  l>elief  that  I 
ahail  never  return;  if  it  should  be  so,  sing  a 
BiOqiliail  and  a  Miserere  for  me ' — touching  words 
too  soon  fulfilled  by  his  death  at  Bologna,  Aug. 
19, 18 1 2.  iiiti  own  Requiem  (score  in  the  Berlin 
Libraz7),-iiM  |Wfft»mwl  lij  us  SogakadflOito  la 
Ida  honour. 

Besides  20  operas,  of  which  a  list  is  given  by 
FMl»  Biubini  composed  church  music — a  Te 
Deum  and  a  Missa  Solennis  are  pubHs}ie<l  and  Jitill 
Icuown  in  Germany — several  cantatui,  and  innu- 
merable Scenas,  lieder,  and  songs;  &\m  a  short 
ballet, 'Minerva  belebt  die  Stntuen  d- .h  Drulalus,' 
and  some  imtrumental  picccji,  includiug^  a  sere- 
BMie  for  2  clarinets,  2  horns,  and  a  MMOOns 
(1799,  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel).  One  of  his  operas, 
*  11  Convitato  di  pietra,  gsia  il  diHaoluto,'  will 
always  be  interesting  as  m  ibrerunner  of  Mozart's 
Giovanni.'  It  was  produced  at  Vienna, 
Aug.  a  I,  1777  (.ten  years  before  Mozart's),  and 
is  described  by  Jahn  (Mozart,  ii.  333).  His 
be«t  orchestral  work  is  his  overture  to  'Tigranee,' 
which  is  still  occa^iionally  played  in  Germany 
aad  Bi^iland.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's  OitilogDe 
allows  a  tolerably  long  list  of  his  songs,  and 
his  exercises  for  the  voice  (1804)  are  amongst 
the  best  that  exist.  English  amateurs  will 
find  a  duet  of  hir<,  '  Come  opprima,'  from  '  Knea 
nel  Lazio,'  in  the  'Musical  Library,'  vol.  i. 
p.  8,  and  two  alls  in  Lonsdale's  'Osnmis  d*Anti- 
chitk.'  He  was  one  of  tho  63  compoeers  who 
set  the  wordd  'la  questa  tomba  oacura,'  and 
hiH  Netting  wM  -imliliued  In  1878  Iqr  Bitter  of 
Magdeburg.  [F.G.] 

RIGOLETTO.  AavpsBa  in  3  acts ;  libretto 
by  Fisve  (founded  on  Hugo's  *Le  Boi 
s'aniuse '),  music  liy  Vertli.  Produced  at  the 
Teatro  Ifenice,  Venice,  March  II,  1851,  and 
giTen  in  Italian  at  Ooireot  Garden,  Mey  14*  1853, 
and  at  the  lUdienH,  Paris,  Jan.  19,  1857.  [O.] 

ILLMBAULT,  IsIdward  Fbancis,  LLJ),  son 
of  Stephen  Fhmds  Rimbault,  organist  of  St. 
Gilet  in  the  f  ield.s,  was  bom  in  Soho,  June  13, 
1816.  He  received  his  first  instmotiai  in  mui»io 
firom  lus  ikther,  hnt  «llwraidn  beoame  a  pupil 
of  Samuel  Weslej.  At  l€  ysaZB  old  he  was 
appoiated  organist  of  the  Swiss  Ghuroht  SohOb 
He  early  directed  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  musiaJ  history  and  literature,  and  in  1838 
delivered  a  series  of  lecturss  on  the  history  of 
music  in  England.  In  1840  he  took  an  amiv« 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
and  Percy  Societies,  of  both  which  he  became 
secretary,  and  for  both  which  he  edited  serend 
works.  In  1 84 1  hv  waa  editor  of  the  musical  pub- 
lications of  the  Motett  Society.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  he  edited  a  oolleodon  of 
Oitiiedial  Chants ;  The  Order  of  Daily  Service 
aeootding  to  the  use  of  Weetminster  Abbey  ;  a 
r^Nrint  of  IiOW*s  Brief  I>irectioa  for  the  pcr- 
flDtnanoe  of  Cathedral  Service;  Tallis's  Re- 
sponses; Merbeok's  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
noted ;  a  v<dame  of  unpublished  Cathedral 
Serfioet;  Amold'sOitbedrMMnrio;  aadtheoniF 


tones  of  '  Messiah,'  *  Samson,'  and '  Saul,'  for  th« 
Handel  S<^)ciety.  In  1842  he  was  elected  an 
F.S.A.  and  member  of  the  Aca<lcmy  of  Music 
in  Stockholm,  and  obtained  the  deiiree  of  Doctor 
in  Philoeophy.  He  was  offered,  but  declined, 
the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Music  in  Har- 
vard University,  U.  S.  A.  In  1848  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  lectured  on 
music  at  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool ; 
the  Pbilo&ophic  Institute,  Edinburgh  ;  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  an  1  <  Iscwhere.  He 
jmblinhed  'The  History  and  Construction  of  tho 
Organ  '  (in  collaboration  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins), 
'Notices  of  the  Early  English  Organ  Puilders' ; 
'History  of  the  I»iauof..rto,'  '  P.ibliotheca  Mad- 
rigaliana,'  '  Musical  liluHtrationa  of  Percy's 
Reliques,"  The  Ancient  Vocal  Music  of  England,' 

*  The  Rounds,  Catches  and  Canons  of  England ' 
(in  conjunction  with  Rev.  J.  P.  Metcalfe),  two 
coUeetioBB  of  Christmas  Carols.  'A  Little  Book 
of  Songs  and  Ballailrt,'  etc.,  etc.  He  edited  North's 
'Memoirs  of  Musick,'  Sir  Thouia«  Overbury's 
Works,  the  Old  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  two  Sennons  by  Boy  Bishops.  He  ar- 
nu^ged  many  operas  and  other  works,  was  author 
of  many  elementary  books,  and  an  extensive 
<x)ntributor  to  periodical  literature.  His  com- 
positions were  but  few,  the  principal  being  an 
operetta,  *The  Vtir  Maid  of  Islington,'^  1838, 
and  a  jMisthumouB  cantata,  'Country'  Life.'  His 
pretty  little  song, '  Happy  land,'  had  an  extensive 
popularity.  After  his  resignattoB  of  the  organist* 
ship  of  the  Swiss  Church,  he  was  successively 
organist  of  several  churches  and  cha[>els.  He 
died,  after  »  lingering  tlhw,  Sept.  26,  1876, 
leaving  a  fine  BOikal  Ubutjt  which  was  sold 
by  auction.  [W.H.H.] 

BLNALDO.  Handel's  first  opera  in  England; 
oompoeed  in  a  fotnight,  and  produced  1^  the 

King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  Feb.  24.  1711. 
The  lilwetto  was  foundeid  on  the  episode  of 
Binaldo  and  Arndda  in  Tssso's '  Jerusalem  De- 
livered' (the  same  on  which  Gluck  base<i  his 

•  Annida ').  Kotsi  wrote  it  in  Italian,  and  it  was 
trandated  into  Bi^^lish  hy  Aaron  HiU.  The 
opera  was  mounted  with  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence, and  had  an  uninterrupted  run  of  15  nights 
•-at  that  tine  unusually  long.  The  marai,  and 
the  air  '  II  trii;erbero,'  were  long  popular  as  '  Let 
us  take  the  ruad'  (Beggar's  Opera),  and  '  Let  the 
waiter  bring  clean  glasses.*  '  Lascia  ch'io  pianga ' 
— made  out  of  a  saraband  in  Handel's  earlier 
o|)era  '  Almira'  (1704}— is  still  a  iavouhte  with 
singsn  aad  heancs.  [O.] 

RIKFOBZAinK),  «i«infbtefaig*or  fawraerfng 

in  p<}wer.  This  word,  or  its  abbreviations,  rivf. 
or  rfz,  is  used  to  denote  a  sudden  and  short- lasting 
crescendo.  It  is  applied  generally  to  a  whcle 
phrase  howeTer  short,  and  has  the  same  meaning 
as  ^fomtdo,  wUdi  is  only  applied  to  single  notes. 
ItissometimeensedinooQoertednioeiotoglvea  , 
momentary  prominence  to  a  subordinate  part,  as 
for  instance  in  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  op.  95,  m 
the  Allegretto,  whaM  tha  vIolflBoello  part  is 
madud  rk^immdo,  when  it  haa  the  esoond 
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Motion  of  ilie  prfaioipftl  mbjoek  of  the  move- 
ment. [J.A.F.M.] 

BINK  or  BINCK,  JoHANN  Christian  Run- 
WOB,  the  edebnted  orgaaiist  and  oompowr  fbr 

his  instrument,  born  at  Elgersltiirgin  Saxo-GothA, 
Feb.  1 8,  1770,  And  died  at  DArnutAdt*  Aug.  7, 
1846.  Hb  talent  developed  Heelf  At  ab  eerly 
period,  end,  like  Johanx  Schneider  [see  that 
nameL  be  hAd  the  AdvAntage  of  a  direct  tradi- 
llooalraAdiiig  <^  the  works  of  SebeetiAn  BAoh, 
having  studied  at  Erfurt  under  Rittel,  one  of 
the  great  oompoaer  a  Ixst  pupib.  Rink  having  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Forkel  at  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen,  obtained  in  1 789  the  oiganiitahip  of  Gieoeen, 
where  he  held  several  other  musioAl  Appointment.-i. 
In  1806  he  became  organist  At  Darmstadt,  aud 
'  professor'  at  its  collie  ;  in  1813  was  appointed 
Court  organist,  and  in  1817  chamber  musician 
to  the  Grand  Duke  (Ludwig  I).  Rink  made 
several  artistio  tours  in  Gernumy,  his  plAying 
ahvays  eliciting:  mm-h  admiration.  At  Treves,  in 
1827,  he  was  greeted  with  special  honour.  He 
received  vAriow  deooniftioiii»— fai  1831  member- 
ship  of  the  Dutch  S«xriety  for  Encouragement 
of  Musio;  in  the  cross  of  the  first  class 
from  his  OrtndDake;  in  1840'Doetorof  Philo- 
•Opbyand  Arts'  from  the  University  of  Gicsscn. 
Out  of  his  125  worke  a  £ew  Are  for  chAmber, 
indnding  sonAtea  tar  FF.,  vioHB,  and  vfolonoello. 
and  PF.  ducts.  Hut  his  reputation  is  based 
on  his  organ  music,  or  rather  on  his  *  Practical 
OxgAn  School,*  A  stAsdard  work.  Rink's  compo- 
■itioaa  for  his  inslrament  show  no  trace  of  such 
■ublime  influence  as  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  A  pupil,  in  the  second  generation,  of  Bach ; 
indeed  throughout  them  fugue-writing  is  con- 
BpicuouB  by  its  alwence.  But  without  attaining 
the  high  standard  which  has  been  reached  by 
living  composers  for  the  instrument  in  Ger- 
many, his  <)rt,'rin-pieces  contain  much  that  is 
interebtin^r  to  an  or^au  student,  and  never  de- 
generate into  the  debeaed  and  flipf«nt  atyle  of 
the  French  or  Sm^iali  oifUMnnato  ao  praiwlent 
At  present. 

Bink'e  name  will  alwaya  Uve  aa  fbat  of  an 

executant,  and  of  a  safe  guide  towards  the  form- 
ation of  A  sound  and  practical  oigAn-plAjer ; 
and  bit  worka  comprise  many  artbtio  atndiea. 
Amongst  these  the  more  important  are  the 
'PracticAl  Organ  School.*  in  six  divisions  (op. 
55),  and  *  Preludes  for  Chorales.'  issued  At  vari- 
ous periods.  He  also  compoied  for  the  ohurch 
A  'Pater  Koetor*  for  four  voices  with  organ 
(op.  59);  motets,  *  Praii>e  the  Lord'  (op.  88) 
And  'God  be  meroilbl*  (fip, I09);  la  ohorales  for 
men's  voices,  etc.  [H.S.O.] 

KIOTT£.  Phiupp  Jacob,  bom  at  St.  Mendel, 
IHvea,  Aug.  1 6, 1 7  76.  Andre  of  Offonbaeb  was 
bis  teacher  in  iin;sir,  and  ho  made  his  first 
AppeATAnce  At  FrAnkfort  in  Feb.  1804,  In  1806 
be  waa  mmie-dbeelor  at  Ootha.  ul  1808  he 
conducted  the  French  operas  before  the  assembled 
royalties  At  the  Congress  of  Erfurt.  In  April 
1809  bta  operetta  *Daa  Grenatftdtchen  *  waa 
produced  at  the  KimUnMrihor  Theatre,  Vienna, 
Aod  thenceforward  Yianna  wAe  his  residenoe.  la 


BISPOSTA. 

1818  he  became  conductor  at  the  Theatre 

der-Wien,  l>eyond  which  he  »loe^  not  seem  to 
have  advanced  up  to  his  dealli,  Aug.  ao.  1856. 
The  list  of  his  theatrical  works  is  inunenae. 
His  biography  in  Wurzbach's  Lexicon  enumer- 
ates, between  1809  and  1848,  no  le^  than  48 
pieces,  operas,  operettea,  bAllets,  pAntomimes, 
muHic  to  plays,  etc.,  written  mostly  by  himself,  an<! 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  others.  In  185  J 
be  wonnd  up  his  long  lAbonrs  by  »  cantata  *Tbo 
Cm ?5ade,'  which  was  performed  in  the  gre.it 
KedoutensAAl,  YienuA,  with  much  AppUuse.  la 
other  noticea  be  ie  nid  to  bave  prodooed  An 
o|)era  called  'Mozart's  Zauberflote '  at  Prague 
about  I  Sao.  He  left  also  a  symphony  (op.  25}^ 
9  eoloHKmataa,  6  do.  for  PF.  and  vkdin,  3  con- 
certos for  cUrinet  and  orchestra,  bat  these  are 
defunct.  He  became  very  popular  by  a  piece 
called  'The  Battle  of  Leipzig,  for  PF.  solo,  which 
waa  republished  over  batf  Germany*  and  bad  • 
prodigious  sale. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph  (Thayer, 
iii.  195),  Beethoven  mentions  that  the  fineness  of  ^ 
the  day  and  liia  going  in  the  evenintr  to  *  Wanda' 
at  the  theatre  had  prevented  hi^i  attending  to 
some  wish  of  the  Archduke's.  '  Wanda,  Queen  of 
the  Samartians'  was  a  tragedy  of  Z.  Werner's,  1 
with  music  by  lUotte,  played  ixom  March  16  t4i 
April  jo^  i8ia.  [6.] 

BIPnSNO,  <aapplemeBtavy.*  llMnameghren  j 

to  the  acct)iiipanylnfr  instruments  in  the  orchea- 
I  tras,  and  eepeciaily  in  the  orchestral  conoertoe  of 
I  the  17th  and  i8tti  oentnriee,  wfaieb  were  enly 
employed  to  fill  in  the  harmonies  and  to  attfyort 
the  solo  or  '  (^ncertante '  parta.  [SeeCovCBB- 
TANTB,  vol.  i.  p.  385  6.]  [J.A. V.M.] 

BISBLEY,  OnoBoa,  bom  al  Briatol,  Aug.  38, 

1845;  elccteii  chorister  of  Briiitol  Cathedral  in 
1853,  andin  JAn.i86a  Articled  to  Mr.  John  Davia 
Corfe,  the  Oitbedral  organist,  fbr  iattmetion  hk 
the  organ,  pianoforte,  harmony,  and  counterpoint. 
During  the  next  ten  years  he  was  oiganiat  nt 
various  churchea  in  Bristol  And  Clifton,  At  the 
SAme  time  Acting  as  deputy  at  the  Cathedral.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Colston 
Hall,  Bristol,  where  he  started  weekly  recitals  of 
eiABsical  and  p<:)pular  music,  and  in  1876  suc- 
ceetled  Mr.  ('(irt'e  aa  organist  to  the  Cathedral. 
During  the  last  live  years,  Mr.  Kiseley  has 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  improvement  of 
orchestral  music  in  Bristol,  where  ho  has  now 
collected  an  excellent  orchestra  of  hfty  players. 
In  1877  be  started  1^  otehaatral  conoerta,  wbidi 
have  won  for  him  a  well di'servetl  reputation. 
Notwithstanding  considerable  opposition,  and  no 
small  pecuniary  riak,  lie  baa  oontinned,  dwiM^ 
each  season,  to  give  fortnightly  concerti^ at  whntt 
the  prinoipAl  works  of  the  dassicAl  maalaa  hkvn 
been  well  perffarmed,  and  a  laige  nomber  of 
intcrchtiiig  novelties  by  modem  writers,  both 
English  and  foreign,  produced.  [W.B.S.] 

KISPOSTA  (Lat.  Come* ;  Eng.  Answer).  The 
Answer  to  the  Subject  of  a  Fugue,  or  Point  of 
Imitation.    [See  Pkoposta.] 

Jn  Beal  Fogtu^  the  Anawv  imitatea  the 
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Subject,  Interval  tor  &BA«rv»I.   In  Tonal  Fugue, 

the  Tonic  is  always  answered  by  the  Dominant, 
and  rice  versa.  In  both,  the  Imitation  is  usually 
conducted,  either  in  the  Fifth  above  the  Propoista, 
or  the  Fourth  below  it,  when  tho  Suhject  begins 

ra  the  Tonic;  and,  in  the  Fourth  above,  or 
WUth  below,  when  it  b^na  upon  the  Domi- 
nant.   [See  FOODJ^  BlAL  FuOUl^  TOVAL  Fugue, 

SOBJECT.]  [W.S.R.] 

RITARDANDO ;  BITENENTE;  ETTEN- 
UTO.  [Sm  JUuwvasdo.] 

RTTOBNELLO  (Abbrar.  BUoma,  BUor. ; 
Vr,  Sikmmelle).  I.  An  Italian  word,  literally 
■Igniffiiig,  a  little  return,  or  repetition;  but 
mora  frequently  applied,  in  a  ooBvantioul  lense, 
(i)  to  a  short  Instrumental  Mdody,  played 
between  the  Scenes  of  an  Opera*  or  even  during 
their  action,  either  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
MOM  partieolar  dramatic  effiMt,  or  of  amusing 
the  audience  during  the  time  occupied  in  the 
pnrparation  of  some  elaborate  'bet-Scene';  or, 
(a)  to  the  symphoniei  introduced  between  the 
▼ocal  phrases  of  a  Song,  or  Anthem. 

1.  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  term,  in  its 
ink  eenM^  ia  to  be  found  in  Perl  a  '  Euridice,* 
in  connoJon  with  a  tuelody  for  3  flutes,  which, 
tboogh  eelled  a  *  Zinfonia'  on  its  first  appear- 
anee,  li  sflerwarde  repeated  nndNr  the  tiue  of 
'Ritonullo.'  'Euridice'  was  first  printed  at 
Florence  in  1600,  and  at  Yenioe  in  1008.  [For 
yM  ZSnfonia,  see  foL  iL  of  this  Diottonary,  p. 

499-1 

A  linular  uae  of  the  term  occurs  toon  after* 
wards  in  Monteverde**  'Orfeo,'  printed  aftVenioa 
in  1609.  and  repuUiahed  in  1615.  In  this  work, 
the  Overture — there  called  Toccata— is  followed 
by  a  *  Ritomello'  in  5  parts,  the  rhythmic  form 
of  which  is  uoonieaaurably  in  advanoa  of  ihe  age 
in  which  it  waa  ptoduoed. 


BITTER. 


187 


•  at  ttk  ^  . 

a.  When  Vocal  Muaic  with  Instrumental  Ao- 

eolti- 

vate<l,  the  wortl  waa  brought  into  common  use,  in 
ite  aeoond  aenae,  ae  applied  to  the  Instrumental 


Symphonies  of  a  Song,  or  other  Composition  for 
a  Siilo  Voice.  Ritomelli  of  this  kind  were  freely 
used  by  Cavalli,  Cesti,  Carissimi,  and  many  other 
Composers  of  the  early  Yenalian  Dramatic  School, 
who  imitated  their  manner.  An  example  from 
Cavalli 'a  '  11  Giasone,'  will  be  found  at  page  503 
of  our  aeoond  volume.  IWarda  the  doee  of  the 
17th  century  such  instrumental  interpolationa 
became  very  common,  in  all  styles  and  countries. 
For  instanoe,  in  early  editioas  of  the  Vene 
Anthems  of  Croft,  Greene,  and  other  English 
Composers,  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuriee,  we 
consUititly  find  the  woida  'iUtamel.', '  Bitor.*,  or 
'  Kit.',  printed  over  little  Literludea^  wUeh,  mn 
known  in  the  more  aevere  kind  of  Ecclenae^aal 
Music,  formed  a  marked  feature  in  worka  of  ffaia 
particular  School,  frequently  embodying  some  of 
its  choioeet  scraps  of  Melody,  as  in  Dr.  Boyoe*s 
Anthem,  'The  Heavena  declare  the  glory  of 
God*^-. 


rf-  irf-  1 

In  later  editions  the  term  disappeail^  ila  place 
being  supplied,  in  the  same  paasagu^  by  the 
wordb  '  Organ.'  or  '  Sym.' ;  which  last  abbt^ 
viation  ia  almost  invariably  found  in  old  oo^M 
of  Handel's  Songs,  and  other  similar  Muaic^  in 
which  the  Symphonies  are  interpolated,  aa  often 
as  opportunity  penDitm^  upon  the  line  allotted  to 
the  Voice. 

II.  An  antient  form  of  Italian  Verse,  in  which 
each  Strophe  consiata  of  three  lines,  the  first  and 
third  of  whicli  rhyme  with  each  other,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Tena  riina  of  Dante.  Little  Folk- 
Songa  of  thii  flharaeter  are  still  popuhur,  oadar 
tlie  name  of  'Ritomelli'  or  'Stomelli/  among 
tho  peasanta  of  the  Abruzzi  and  other  mountain 
regionaof  Italy.  [W.SkB.] 

BITTER,  FummTO  Lonu,  bom  at  Stnaboig, 

1834.  His  paternul  ancestors  were  Spanish,  and 
the  family  name  was  originally  Cabollero.  Uis 
musical  stodiaa  were  began  at  an  early  age  under 
Ilauser  and  Schletterer,  and  continued  at  Paris 
(whither  he  waa  aent  when  1 6  years  of  age)  under 
the  auperviaion  of  hia  cousin,  Georges  JBDutnar. 
Ftoanaaed  with  the  idea  that  beyond  the  Rhine 
he  would  find  be|ter  opportunitiea  for  the  study 
of  composition,  he  ran  away  to  Germany,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  aaaiduoualv  pursuing 
his  studies  with  eminent  musicians,  ana  attending 
ooncerta  whenever  good  music  could  be  heard. 
Returning  to  Lorraine,  aged  1 8,  he  waa  nominated 
professor  of  music  in  the  Protestant  seminary  of 
F^in&trange,  ao4  invited  to  conduct  a  Soddt^  de 
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BOBIN  ADAIR 


CoooMttftt  Bordeaux.  Tha  repreaentatioiiB  made 

by  some  of  his  family  who  had  settled  in  Americai 
induced  him  to  viuit  the  New  World.  He  spent 
ft  few  yean  in  Cincinnati,  where  hie  eBtiNiBi.v-m 
worked  wonders  in  the  development  of  taete.  The 
Cecilia  (choral)  and  Philharmonic  (orchestral) 
Sodetice  w«re  eetahHehed  him,  and  a  lai^ 
nimilior  nf  important  works  presented  at  their 
coucertii  fur  the  hr»t  time  in  the  United  States. 
In  1869  Hitter  went  to  New  Tork,  beooming 
conductdf  <if  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  for 
seven  years,  and  of  the  Arion  Choral  Society 
(male  voleed),  and  instituting  (1867)  the  first 
musical  fe-tival  held  in  that  city.  In  1867  he 
was  appoinieil  director  of  the  musical  department 
of  Vasaar  College,  Poughkeepde,  whither  he  re- 
moved in  1874  on  resigning  his  conductorships. 
Tb»  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  con- 
ISsrred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doelar  of  Music  in 
187S.  He  still  retains  (1881)  the  directorship  of 
the  musical  studies  at  Vaesar  College.  Hitter's 
literary  Uboure  h»reindaded  arCielee  cm  muelcal 
t'ljii  -s  printed  in  French,  German  and  American 
periodicals.  His  most  important  work  is  *A 
History  of  Muelc^  in  ih«  Form  of  Leotarae*— 
vol.  i.  1870;  vol.  ii,  1874,  Boston;  both  repub- 
lished by  W.  Beevee,  Loudon,  i87^»  v<d.  iii.  is 
in  preparation.  Aa  a  eompoaer,  BiMer  may  be 
daased  with  the  modem  Franco-German  school. 

The  following  works  have  appeared  in  tbe 
catalo^ea  of  mmburg,  Leipzig,  Mayenee  and 
Now  York  publishers 


Opwl.  'Utflt,'  crclui  of  Perstaa 
•oaf*. 

2.  Frtimbule  8clMno,Pr. 

3.  I"  rliLlilfu'l 

4.  t'ftlry  Utve. 

asrr. 
astaai 

r 


Op.  10.  B  (on«a.  10  trUhMdodles. 
with  n«w  rr.  acet. 

11.  Ottma  fuilMl*  ftnd  fuffue. 

12.  Volcej  uf  th«  Nl«ht,  Vf. 
'O  Bklututa,'  tHtrltoDe.  organ. 
'An  HmIa.'  iDttno-wpr.,  organ. 
'Futlnc.'  nog,  in«tio-wiM*<>o> 
A  PiMlMl  lliUMd  far  Ik*  Ui> 


most  important  un- 


ronrerto.  W.  and  orch. 
Kmitxila.  ba.xs  c1)irt:i'~l  ondOfi^ 
1  tirlriK  quartet ;  3  do. 
Pialffi  lUl,  lolo,  cbor.  and  oreb. 


The  following  are  hie 

publinhwl  ootiipositions  : — 

3  Hrniph  'iilef— A,  B  Blaor.  Kt>. 
' t>t''iiji.' l'<MMn9-ayi^hMiaua, 
d'apr.  A  V.  Ilu^. 
Overture. '  Utb«llA,*  | 

All  of  the  above  were  produced  at  the  concerts 
of  the  New  York  aud  Brooklyn  Jf kiiharmuuic 
Societies,  1S67-1876. 

Dr.  liitter's  wife,  n^e  Raymnnd,  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Fa.nnv  Kavmu.nd  Kitteh  aa 
an  author  aud  traiulator  of  works  on  musical 
subjects.  She  has  brought  out  trannlationa  of 
Ehlert's  'Letters  on  Music,  to  a  Lady' ;  and  of 
Schumann's  Essays  and  Criticisms — '  Music  aud 
Musicians  * ;  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Women 
as  a  Musician '  —  all  published  by  Keeves, 
Ijonden.  [F.BLJ.] 

ROBERT  BRUCE.  A  pasticcio  a<lapted  by 
Niedermeyer  from  four  of  Kossini's  opeiae — 
' Zetmira,*^  tho  'Donna  del  ligo.'  'Torvnldo  e 
Dorliska,*  and  '  Blanca  e  FaUero.'  Produced 
without  success  at  the  Acaddmie  Boyale.  Dec. 
30, 1 846.  It  is  publiahod  in  Italian  as  *  Roberto 
Bnioo'bjBiootdL  [G.] 

ROBERT  LE  DIABLE.  Opera  in  5  acts; 
words  by  Soribe^  music  by  Meyerboer.  Pro- 


duced at  the  Acadt^mie,  Paris,  Nov.  a  I.  1831. 

In  London,  and  in  English,  imperfectly,  m  'The 
Demon,  or  the  Mystic  Branch '  at  Drury  Lane, 
Feb.  20,  1833,  and  as  'The  Fiend  Father,  or 
Robert  of  Normandy'  at  Covent  Garden  the 
day  following ;  as  '  iiobert  the  Devil '  at  Drury 
Lane  (Bunn),  Marob  I.  1845.  In  French,  at 
Her  Majesty's,  June  11,  1832,  with  Nourrit, 
Levasseur,  Damoreau.  in  Italian,  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's.  May  4.  1847  (first  appearanoe  of  Jenny 
Lind  and  Btnniiigl  Menddsaohn  vm  in  the 
house).  [G.J 

KOBERTO  DBVJSBBUX,  OONTB  lyES* 

SEX.  An  opera  in  3  acts ;  libretto  by  Cameran.) 
fr will  Thomas  Comeille's  '  Cmnte  d'Eaaer/  music 
by  Donizetti.  Produoed  in  Ki^lee  in  1836 ;  at  the 
lUliens,  Paris,  Dec.  37,  1838  ;  at  Her  MajeHty\s 
Theatre,  London,  June  24, 1841.  The  overture 
c«Mitainstlie«irof*OodawraflMEing.*  [G.] 

ROBERTS,  J.  Yabut.  Hna.  Doe.,  nathre  of 

Stannin^dey,  near  Leed.-i,  boni  S<-{it.  25,  184I. 
Ue  exhibited  much  early  ability  fur  music,  aad 
at  twelve  was  iqipolntea  oigamat  of  8.  John's, 
Farsley,  near  Leeds.  In  iSf'u  he  became  organiat 
of  S.  Bartholomew's,  Anuley,  and  in  1868  m- 
ceived  his  present  appointment  of  oiganiat  and 
choirmaster  of  the  parisb  church,  Halifax,  after 
a  competitive  trial,  Dr.  £.  G.  Monk  acting  as 
umpire.  In  1871  he  graduated  Mua.  Ba&.  and 
in  1876  Mu8.  l>«>c.,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
During  his  oiganistship  at  Halifax,  upwards  of 
£'3000  have  been  raised  to  edargo  the  organ, 
originally  buil*  bv  Snetzler  —  the  instrument 
upon  which  bir  VV'm.  lierschel,  the  renowned 
aatrenomer,  foimerly  played— and  it  ia  now 
one  of  tbe  fineat  mad  laigeal  ia  tfao  Koith  of 
England. 

Si  1876  Dr.  Roberta  beennw  a  FeOow  fn  tho 

College  of  Organidta,  London.  Ho  has  pub- 
lished a  sacred  cantata^  *  Jonah«'  for  voices  and 
oreheatrft  (Kov^>;  an  Appoidix  and  a  Sup* 
plement  to  Cheettiam's  Psalmody ;  a  Morning 
Communion  and  Evening  Service  in  D;  an 
Evening  Serviee  in  F;  antiiems,  organ  vbtun- 
tarieji,  and  songs.  [G.] 

ROBIN  ADAIR  or  EILEEN  AROON.  This 
air  hrHt  became  popular  in  England  in  the  second 
half  of  tho  last  century,  throng  Uie  eminent 
Italian  singer  Tendueci.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  singers  in  Arne's  opera  of '  Artaxerxes,' 
prwlaoed  in  1769,  and  was  afterwards  engaged 
by  Dr.  A  me  to  accompany  him  to  Ireland,  wheto 
he  pi-obably  learnt  this  song.  It  is  certain  that 
he  sang  'Eileen  Aroon*  in  tho  Irish  language, 
the  words  beiny  written  out  phonetically  for  him. 
He  sang  also  at  iianelagh  Gardens,  aud  an  edi- 
tion wiw  tibw  Iiidi  wards  'aung  by  Signor  Ten- 
dueci,* was  published  in  London  with  mu$ic  on 
a  half  sheet.  In  Ireland  ke  had  drawn  especial 
attention  to  the  afa>,  and  anumg  the  English- 
speaking  part  of  the  population  several  son^  of 
local  interest  were  writ  leu  to  it,  making  Kobin 
Adair  the  borihea.  For  tlMae^  whidi  do  not 
in  any  way  cooosn  th«  tane,  the  curious  are 
reCarred  to  the  indaxae  to  the  ^rd,  4th,  aud  5th 
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■viw  of'NotMandQaerias.*  IfciBberecufficiflnt 
to  sbow  by  the  ooirreeponde&m  between  the  poefc 
Buina  imd  George  Thomson,  that  the  air  wiis 
known  ae  ' Robin  Adair'  before  £r»bam  reintro- 
duced it  here.  In  tiie  pnbUdied  eorwyodenee 
between  Thomson  the  muaic  j)ubli»ht'r,  for  whom 
Uaydn  and  Beethoven  both  haroioniaed  tiootoh 
air*,  and  Bnnu,  TIuniukni,  writiag  In  Angoit, 
1 793,  gays,  '  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  give 
Robin  Adair  a  Soottiah  dreat.  Petw  [Pindar]  is 
ftunUiittg  Un  wifh  an  BngUihaidtnraehaoge, 
and  you  are  well  matched  together.  Robin's  air 
ia  excellent^  though  he  oertttinlv  haa  an  out-of- 
the-way  rneamm  «■  ever  poor  FamaMian  wight 
was  plagued  with.'  To  this  Bum-s  answered  in 
the  aame  month:  'I  have  tried  my  hand  on 
-Robin  Adair,"  and.  Ten  wlU  probably  tUnk 
with  little  success  ;  but  it  is  such  a  cursed,  emn^ 
ont-of-the-way  measure,  that  I  despair  of  doing 
anytibing  better  to  it/  He  than  aendi  'PUllia 
the  fair/  and,  a  few  days  later,  writes  again, 
'That  orinkum^rankum  tane,  "  Kubiu  Adair," 
baa  been  running  in  my  head,  and  I  succeeded 
so  ill  on  my  last  attempt,  that  I  hav  e  ventured, 
in  this  morning's  walk,  one  essay  mure.'  He 
then  encloses '  Had  I  a  cave.' 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  who  wrote  the  words  of 
the  present  aong  of  liobin  Adair.   The  name  of 
the  anthor  Is  nei  npon  the  original  title-page. 
Peter  Kndar'.s  songs  (Dr.  John  Wolcott's)  are 
not  included  in  his  colleuteU  works,  being  then 
the  copyright  of  Messrs  Ooolding  &  D'A1< 
niaine,  who  bou^'ht  all  for  an  annuity  of  £250, 
and,  as  Peter  was  christened  in  1738  and  died 
in  1S19,  it  was  a  dear  bargain.    The  popularity 
of  Kobin  Adair  dates  from  Braham's  benefit  at 
tlie  Lyceum  Theatre  on  December  17,  181 1. 
He  then  tang  the  air  with  great  applause,  but 
as  the  vowels  are  lon!T:  in  *  Eileen,'  and  short  in 
'  Robin,'  he  introduced  the  acciaccatura,  which 
Dr.  Boney  calls  the  *  Scotch  snap.'  The  change 
will  be  more  intelligible  in  notea  than  in  de- 
scnpUon.    Thus  : — 


We  give  the  line  in  its  accurate  translitera- 
tion, as  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.-f .  W.  Joyce,  the 
eminent  Iridi  oouwtor:—  - 

Thwli  iMilh  a6*n  Mfftm  *  »flin  ? 

[W.C] 

ROBIN  DES  BOTS.  The  title  of  the  French 
Tanrion  of  '  Der  FreischUU '  at  its  first  appear- 
nnee  in  Pnria  (OdAra,  Dee.  7,  1824;  Op<Sra 
Comique,  Jan.  15,  1835  ;  Lyrique,  Jan.  24, 1855). 
The  libretto  was  made  by  Sauvage ;  the  names 
of  the  ohanetera  were  changed,  the  action  and 
the  story  were  altere<l,  portions  of '  Precioaa '  and 
'Oberon'  were  introduced,  and  the  piece  wus 
oinde  to  end  happily.  The  alteiations  were  due 
to  Gkica  Btaasb  «rbo  toeave  expeosw  aoored  tho 
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mosio  himself  from  a  PF.  copy.  Nevertheless,  . 
whh  an  theae  dmwbacka,  ao  great  was  the  popn- 

huity  of  the  music  that  Castil  Blaze  made  a  large 
sum  of  money  byit.  For  the  translation  by  Pacini 
■iidBariiwaee'FBinoHtffei,voLLp.6<^<  1^0 

ROBIN  HOOD.  An  opera  in  3  actf< ;  worda 
by  John  Oxenford,  music  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
Produoed  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London, 
Oct.  XI,  x86o^apdhndnTei7gnatmB.  [.G.] 

BOBDreeK,  AiraiTAStA,  was  daughter  of  • 

portrait  painter,  w!io.  becoming  blind,  was  com- 
pelled to  (qualify  his  children  to  gain  their  own 
livi^iihood.    AniiirtTff*r  received  instruction  from 
Dr.  Croft,  PicrOiuHcppe  Sandoni,  and  the  singer 
called  *rhe  Baroness,  successively.  She  appeared 
aa  Axfana  in  Handel's  'Amadi-i,'  May  25. 171 5; 
and  in  1720  at  the  Kiri^^  H  Theatre  as  Echo  in 
Domenico   Scarlatti's  opera,  •  Narcisso.'  She 
afterwards  sang  in  the  pasticcio  of  '  Muao  Scas- 
vola,'  in  Handel's  'Ottone,' '  Floridante,'  'Flavio,* 
and  'Giulio  Cesare';  in  Buononcini's  'Crisjjo 
and  'Griselda,'  and  other  operas.  Her  salary  was 
£  1000  for  the  season,  besidt  s  a  benefit-night.  She 
possessed  a  fine  voice  of  extensive  compass,  but 
her  intonalien  was  uncertain.   She  quitted  the 
stage  in  1723,  on  being  privately  married  U>  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  did  not  avow  the  mar- 
riage until  shortly  before  Ida  death  in  1735,  al- 
thotigli,  according  to  one  account,  she  resided 
with  him  as  mistress  of  the  house,  and  waa 
reoeived  as  ancb  bj  tiie  Earl's  friends.  Acoovd- 
iug  to  another  account,  she  resided  with  hev 
mother  in  a  house  near  Fulham,  which  the  Bail 
to<A  for  them,  and  never  lived  under  the  Haiuo 
roof  with  hira,  until  she  attended  him  in  a 
journey  in  search  of  health,  a  short  time  before 
his  death.    The  Countess  survived  until  1750. 
There  is  a  fine  portnit  ef  her  by  Faber  after 
Vanderbank,  1727. 

Her  younger  sister,  Maroabkt,  intended  for  a 
miniature  painter,  preferred  being  a  singer.  She 
studied  under  Buononcini,  and  afterwards  at  ^ris 
under  Rameau ;  but  though  an  excellent  singer, 
was  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  timidity  from 
ever  appearing  in  public*  A  fiortonate  marriage 
however,  rdimdW  from  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining her  own  subsistence.  [^V .  H.  U.] 
rvOl'.TNSON,  JoHX,  bomi683,waaaohoriater 
of  till-  c  hapel  lloyal  under  Dr.  Blow.  He  aaba^ 
tiueiitl>  l>ccame  organist  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
and  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge.  Hawkins^ 
his  History,  describes  him  as  *  a  very  florid  and 
elegant  performer  on  the  organ,  inasmuch  that 
crowds  resort«;d  to  hear  him'j  and  ehwwhwe 
says :  '  In  parish  churches  the  vohmtary  between 
the  Psalms  and  the  Fir^t  Lesson  was  am  ieutly  • 
blow,  .solemn  movement,  tending  to  compow  the 
minds  and  excite  sentimente  ot  piety  and  devo- 
tion.  Mr.  Robinson  introduced  a  ditfci  ent  prac- 
tice, caloulflt.  d  to  display  the  agility  of  his  fangers 
[  in  oii^  iuovomeuu  on  the  oonieti  trompet, 
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setiquialiam,  and  other  noisy  slope,  degrading  the 
instrument,  and  instead  of  the  full  aad  noble 
harmony  with  which  it  waa  designed  to  gratify 
the  ear,  tickling  it  with  mere  aim  in  two  part«, 
in  fiict  solos  figr  ftflnta  aad  a  bass.*  On  Sept.  30, 
1727,  RobiuBon  waa  appointed  to  succeed  Dr. 
Croft  aa  or-auiht  of  Westuiinbtur  Al)bey.  He 
had  an  extensive  practice  as  a  tcai  ikt  of  the 
harpsii hurd,  and  will  be  long  remtinliLri  il  hi  tLo 
Kugiiuh  Church  by  hia  double  chant  in  Ep.  lie 
died  April  30,  176^,  and  was  buried*  May  13,  in 
the  north  ai&le  of  Westminster  Abl>ey.  Ue 
married,  Sept.  6,  1716,  Ann,  youngest  daughter 
ef  William  Turner,  Mus.  Doc.  She  was  a  singer, 
and  appeared  at  the  Kinij's  Theatre  in  1720  in 
JDomtuico  Scarlatti's  o|>era  '  Narcisttus,'  bating  de* 
■eribed  as '  Mra.  Tumer-Bobiuon  *  to  dittingpiish 
lur  fmiii  Anastasia  KnViinhon,  who  sang  in  the 
same  opera.  She  died- Jan.  5,  and  was  buried 
Jan.  8.  X741,  in  the  weit  doiiter  ofWestminster 
Abbey.  Robinson  had  a  daughter,  who  waa  a 
contralto  singer  and  the  original  representative  of 
Dttniel  in  £iidel*«  onlnio  'Bebhassar,*  1745, 
andalaosanginothenofhiiontorioa.  [WJOU] 
ROBINSON,  Joseph,  was  the  youngest  of 
four  bruthera,  bom  and  resident  in  DubUn. 
Their  father  Francii  was  an  eminent  professor 
of  music,  and  in  1810  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  founding  'the  Somm  uf  Handel,'  probably  the 
Murlietl  eoaety  estibliHhed  there  for  the  execution 
of  large  works.  Hi«  son  Francis,  Mua.  Doc, 
had  a  tenor  voice  of  great  beauty  and  sympathetic 
quality ;  was  a  Ticar»chond  of  the  two  Dublin 
Cathedrals;  and,  at  the  Musical  Festival  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  Jnne  1834,  aang  a  prin- 
cipal part.  Another  mb,  William,  had  a  deep 
ba.-i.s  of  exceptinn.'il  volume;  while  John,  tbo 
organist  of  both  CatUeiirals  and  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege^ had  a  tenor  ranging  to  the  high  D.  The 

four  brothers  forme<l  an  admirable  viH^al  rjuartct, 
and  were  the  first  to  make  known  the  German 
Biri-eonge  then  rarely  heard  either  in  England 

or  Ireland. 

JosJEPH  BoBursoir— bom  in  Aug.  1816 — was 
n  dioriBter  el  St.  PMridc*a  at  the  early  age  of 
eMit,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  all  the  choirs, 
whare  his  line  delivery  of  recitative  was  always 
ft  •trildog  feature.  He  also  played  in  the 
ereihestra  of  the  Dublin  Pliilhanuouic.  But  it 
k  aa  a  conductor  that  his  reputation  is  best 
established.  In  1834  he  founded  the  'Antient 
B*x:iety,'  of  which  he  was  conductor  for  29  years, 
and  which  ceased  to  exist  soon  after  his  resigna- 
tien.  It  commenced  its  meetings  in  a  private 
house,  thai  took  a  large  room,  now  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  uf  Antiquitiea,  and  in  1843  had 
made  such  progress  that  it  purcha»ed  and  re- 
modelled the  building  since  knownas  the '  Antient 
Concert  Rooms.'  Many  of  the  standard  works  of 
the  old  masters  were  produced,  but  those  of  modern 
geniuH  were  not  excluded.  Thus  Mendelssohn's 
'  Elijah '  was  performed  in  1 847,  the  year  after  its 
first  production  at  Birmingham.  The  '  Hyum  of 
Praise,' '  Tlie  S(,n«  of  Art."  and  *  St.  Paul  *  were  all 
given  at  early  dateH.  The  society  was  not  large; 
rather  a  choir  than  a  chorus ;  but  it  was  the  fitst 
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to  teach  the  Dublin  public  what  beauty  could  be 
developed  in  the  execution  of  a  worlc,  bj  attention 
to  tli©  conductor's  biton,  with  every  u'raelatii  ii 
of  efft^t.  Amongst  the  la«t  things  »nLtun  i>y 
Mendelssohn  was  the  instrumentation  of  hie 
'  Hear  my  Prayer '  ^originally  composed  for 
voices  and  organ  only),  expressly  lor  31r. 
Robinson  to  produce  at  the  'Aatienta.'  It  did 
not  reach  him  till  after  the  composer's  death. 
[See  MENDELh.soiiN,  vol.  ii.  a8j6.|  In  1837  he 
became  conductor  of  the  '  Univenity  CSioml  So- 
ciety,*  founded  by  the  students.  At  one  of  its 
concerts  the  music  of 'Antigone'  was  given  for 
the  first  time  out  of  Germany.  He  oontinned  to 
conduct  the  Society  for  10  years,  and  it  ftill 
nourishes  under  Sir  Robert  Stewart. 

In  1849  a  young  pianiste,  Miaa  Fajtiit 
Akthcb  (bom  Sept.  i3.?i\  .arrived  in  Dttblin 
irom  Southampton,  and  made  her  first  suooenrful 
appearanee  these  Frt>.  10, 1849.  Vr.  BeWMon 
and  eho  were  marrieil  July  17  following,  and 
idle  continued  for  30  years  to  be  an  extraord^naiy 
favourite.  Her  fint  appearanee  in  London  was 
at  the  Musical  Union,  June  26,  1855,  when  she 
played  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  (op.  24),  with 
Ernst,  and  received  the  praisee  of  Meyerbeer: 
also  at  the  New  Philhannouic,  where  .she  played 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  D.  In  1853,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Gork  EbdiiMtion,  Mr.  Roliinion 
conducted  the  music,  which  wao  on  a  Lir^'f 
scale,  and  included  a  new  cantata  by  Sir  Robert 
Stewart  In  1853,  an  IntematioaAl  Exhibit 
tion  was  0(>ened  in  Dublin ;  there  he  aaeembled 
1000  perforokers,  the  largest  band  and  chorus 
yet  brought  together  in  Ireland,  and  produced 
a  fine  effect. 

In  1856  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the 
'Irish  Academy  of  Music,*  founded  in  1848, but 
languishing  for  want  of  ftinda  and  pupilsl  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robinson  joined  as  Professors,  and 
created  Vocal  and  Pianoforte  Schools  of  great 
ezodlenoou  Nearly  all  the  Irish  artiata.  in  both 
lines,  who  ap|>eared  during  their  tinie,  oweil  both 
training  and  success  to  their  teaching ;  and  when, 
after  20  y«an^  Mr.  BoUnam  resigned,  the  In> 
stitution  was  one  of  importance  and  stability. 

in  1(^59,  for  the  Handel  Centenary,  he  gave 
the  *  Messiah,'  with  Jenny  Lind  and  BeUetti 
among  the  principals.  The  net  rt-oeiptH  aTnouut^-d 
to  £goo,  an  unprecedented  Hum  in  Dublm.  In 
1865  the  Urge  Exhibition  Palace  was  epeaed 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Robinson  con- 
ducted the  performance  with  a  band  and  chonui 
of  700. 

After  the  ce.<;&ation  of  the  '  Antients,'  there  was 
no  society  to  attempt  lystematically  the  worthy 
prodootion  of  great  works.  To  ronedy  this  a 
clioru.s  wa.^  trained  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  estab- 
lished in  1876  as  the 'Dublin  Musical  Sooiety.* 
It  gives  three  oonoerti  eaeh  year;  with  300  pw* 
formers.  It  produces  great  choral  works,  new 
and  old,  is  attracting  a  regular  audience,  and  is 
steadily  educating  the  publio  ta«  *  higher  tone. 
Some  time  since,  the  members  presented  Mr. 
Robinson  with  an  address  and  a  purse  of  100 
sorereigna.  The  purse  waa  letaned  by  him  with 
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wans  npvm&mm  of  grstltode,  bnt  with  the  eli*> 

mctcn'stie  wonls  '  Whilo  T  think  a  professional 
nuku  shuuld  expect  his  fair  remuneratioD,  yet  hit 
chtef  object  may  be  fomeihiiig  higher  and  nobler 
—the  advanrcTiicnt  of  art  in  hi^i  nnt  ive  city.' 

He  has  written  a  variety  of  songs,  concerted 
pleeea  and  anthems,  beride  arranging  m  number 
of  atandard  sonirs  and  Trinh  melotlies. 

Mrs.  Kobinaon  aleo  passed  a  very  active  musi- 
cal Vtb,  tiioagh  often  intermpted  ny  nenroin  ill- 
neee.  In  teaching  phe  hnd  a  peculiar  power  of 
infaaing  her  own  ideas  into  others.  iSbe  pUyed 
from  time  to  time  at  eoaoerts  of  ft  high  oMas. 
mid  herself  gave  a  very  Buccessful  concert  in 
i'aris.  at  the  Salle  Eraid  (Feb.  4. 1864).  Her 
pianoforte  oomporftlonB  •re  nnmeroaa  and 
irracof'il.  Her  sacred  cantata.  'Goil  T>ivo,'  has 
boea  repeatedly  performed  throughout  the  king* 
dom,  imd  baa  realised  tar  diarities  about  £xooo. 

On  Oct.  31,  1S79,  she  met  s  sud'Ien  and  trag^ic 
end,  which  caused  profound  regret.  On  her 
toBib  b  inaoribad  HbB  moiko  of  tlie  CSiarui  of 
Angela  from  bar  own  Gaateta 
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[HJtf.D.] 

KOBTNSOy,  Tnosf  was  author  of  a  ctirious 
work  published  at  London  in  folio  in  1603,  bear- 
ing the  following  title—*  The  Sohoole  of  Mnafoket 
wherein  \n  tauL,'ht  the  pi  rfect  method  of  the  true 
fingering  of  the  Lute.  Pandora,  Orpharion,  and 
Viol  de  Oarabn;  -with  most  infrluble  geiieral 
rules  both  easie  and  delightfuU.  Also,  a  method, 
how  VOQ  may  be  your  own  iustructer  for  Prick- 
aong  Dy  the  help  of  your  Lute  without  any  other 
teacher;  with  leswnsof  all  sort^  for  your  further 
and  better  instruction.'  ^Nothing  is  known  of  his 
biography.  [WAH.] 

ROOHE,  Edwasd,  bora  at  CUaia  Feb.  ao. 

l«!  >8,  dif'd  at  Paris  Dec.  16,  1861,  began  life  as 
a  violin  player,  first  as  Habeneck's  pupil  at  the 
Conaerratoive,  but  quickly  relinquished  murio 
for  literature.  Ili>che  translato  l  the  libretto  of 
Tannhiuiser  under  the  eyes  of  Wagner  himself, 
for  its  representation  fit  the  OpAn,  March  13, 
i86r,  and  in  a  preface  to  his  'Pot^sies  post- 
homes'  (Pariai,  L^vv,  1863)  M.  Sardou  has 
deoeribed  the  tonble  perwitenoe  with  wbieli 
Wagner  kept  his  translator  to  his  ta-^^k.  (See  the 
article  in  Pougin's  aupplement  to  F^tis.)  The 
open  frfled,  and  BoiM^  labour  waam  vain ;  be 
had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  bis  name 
in  jprint,  in  connexion  with  the  work,  for  even 
Lftjarte  (BibL  Mus.  de  I'Opera,  ii.  2^0)  gives 
Nuitter  as  the  author  of  tlie  French  wonls. 
Besides  the  poems  contained  in  the  volume  cited, 
Roeb«  QonliflNitad  oitioal  artidaa  to  asrenl 

[O.] 


ROCHLITZ,  Fbtebrich  Johakx,  critic,  and 
founder  of  the  *  AUgemeino  musikalische  Zeitung,' 
born  of  poor  parents  at  Leipzig.  Feb.  1 3, 1 769.  His 
fine  voice  procured  hia  a'liui.'^Biun  at  13  to  the  St. 
Thomas  school,  under  the  Cantorship  of  Doles, 


where  be  spent  rix  years  and  ft  half  Bs  began  to 

study  theology  in  the  Universi'v,  l-nt  want  of 
means  compelled  him  to  leave  and  take  a  tutor* 
ship,  which  he  supplemented  by  writing.  He  also 
attempted  composition,  and  produced  a  mass,  a 
Te  Deum,  and  a  cantata,  '  Die  Volleadung  des 
EilSssn.*  In  1798  be  founded  the  '  Allgemeine 
musikalische  Zeitung'  (Brcitkopf  &.  Hartel), 
and  edited  it  till  1818,  during  which  period  his 
artides  hugely  contributed  totheimproved  general 
appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  three  great 
Austrian  composers,  Uaydn,  Mozart,  and  i3ee> 
thoiren,  in  North  Oerraany.  The  best  of  tiiese 
were  afterwards  re-puhHshed  hv  himself  under 
the  tiUe  of  'Fiir  Freunde  der  Tonkunst'— 
for  friepds  of  murio— in  4  vols.  (1824  to  1833, 
reprinted  later  by  DorffelV  It  contains,  amongst 
other  matter,  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit 
to  Beethoven  at  Yiennft  in  iSaa.  Another  im- 
portant  work  wa.s  a  collection  in  3  vols.  (Schott, 
1838  to  1840)  of  vocal  music,  from  Dufay  to 
Haydn,  In  elmmologieal  order,  of  wUeb  the  eon- 
tents  are  given  below.  Tlio  first  two  volumes 
of  the  A.  M.  Z.  contain  a  series  of  anecdotes  on 
Mozart,  wboae  aoquaintanoe  he  made  duffag 
Mozart's  visit  to  Leipzig;  but  Jahn,  in  the  pre- 
fikce  tohis'MoBart^*  has  ocimpletely  destroyed  the 
value  of  tbese  aa  truthful  reoords.— Boebfitt  was 
a  good  conmtiBseur  of  p.aintings  ainl  engravings. 
In  1850  he  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Conmdl  of  Leipzig  to  draw  up  a  new 
hymn-hook,  and  some  of  the  h\^nn^  are  fnmi  his 
own  pen.  He  also  wrote  the  lihrettoe  for  Sohicht's 
'  Ende  des  Geraditen,'  Spohr's  '  Last  Judgment ' 
aiifl  '  Calvary,'  and  for  Bieroy's  opera  '  Das  Blu- 
menmiidchcn. '  He  was  a  H«frath  of  Sftxony.  and 
died  Deo.  1 6,  1 843.  [F.  O.] 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  collec- 
tion mentioned  above — '  Sammlung  voratlglicher 
Gesangstticke  vom  Ursprung  gesetzmassiger  Har- 
monie  bis  auf  die  neue  Zeit '  (Important  Pieces 
from  the  origin  of  rcguhtf  Hannaoij  to  modem 
times). 

rmsT  PERIOD  ns^o-ifA)). 

1.  Dafky.  Kjrte,  ft  i.  Be  U  bee  0.  O.  U«Mk.  Aofdoi  putorea,  4 


•y  pal*. 
Po.  Kyrtab 


ft  «. 


Ml  On.  MlMrar*.  AmpUus.  Oor 


*«. 

i.  io«]alo d« Pr4<i.  nriiiimt.ft4. 
Tn  pftuperuni  rrfufdum. 

5.  I>i:>.  ZwI^chtfikKOianc  rliier  der 

rH/<tt«n  Meiwit  de*  llaUten. 
e(  IncartiAtu*,  ft  4. 

6.  lx>.  Motet.  MlMrteordlM  Do- 

nlnlaftft. 

7.  aUM.  BcstMCotLftC 

8.  n*.  Srtvt  UagtiM^  *  4. 

SECOND  rEUIOD  (jra)-l'30>. 
1.  rslrstrink.  Adoj-»mu«.  4  4.      10.  0«br1(fU.  In  eicvlils. 


nlhl,  etc,  A 
n.  0.  OomlliiML  DomlM 
nmltlpttna.  *4 

ft4. 

IS.   Do.  GlortL 
14.  T.  Talll*.  V«rtM  dip*,  ft  4. 
1&  L.  St&e.  Motet  on  »  i 
'Kaslciiai«iaek.'ft«. 
H.  D&  ])Ntpnvlliw«llaS& 
IT.  Do.  ltaa«4MMHa*4 


2.  iHi.   (ilnilt  '2  cliolrt.  ft  4. 
S.  DO.  rienl  »unl.  ft  S. 
4.  Do.  O  txtoe  Jem.  ft  4, 

9.  D«b  PaeiatwMtfllMka*4 
«l  Da.  MaUfA'iktnwHM 

ft  & 

7.  Do.  Loinilft  aninu  mtik.  ft  4. 

8.  G.M.Nanlnl.  Sutetnmter.ftft. 

9.  Do.   KtaudI  uov  ft  4. 

10.  Do.   IIjm  dirt,  ft  6. 

11.  Vlttoria.  Jew  daldi,  ft  4. 
11  Do.  O  qOMii  glortoNim.  ft  4. 
IS.  V.Asarifc  MWSWM.ftft. 
14.  Pa  QfcllitMfcuUM  ft,  ftft. 

Alksri.  ]llMmi,s«lMln,s& 


Sopnuio 

•<>lo.  Tenor  luUi  and  ciionif. 
k4.  with  S  horai,tlliQnbOMi 
and  TktUni. 
IT.  D«;  BaMSMu,S*oln.&4. 
Miai.Mter.  SUeStf.  ft«: 
Der      rertrelbt :  Die  Kacht 
Ul  kommen. 
19.  Do.  2  I.l«<l«T.  ft4 :  Verl'Ili"  un« 

Krl'^I'n;  Nlmm'  Ton  un». 
90.  Wal  I  her.  Xtmo  gratlai.  ft  4 . 
2L  GeOnce  Martin  Latben.  ft  4  : 
Mit  mod  and  rrend ;  b 
woD'  OM  Ooti:  yon  kamm 
im  BtMni  Reilaodi 
McsJMwCteMiM. 
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it  Fee 

53.  Do,   Ailiir»mu»,  *«. 
SC  Do.  llc«ii«vit».2cbotn.*4. 
a^TMIplMk  biiUM*JWtt.*«. 
■L  Ita.   


THUU)  PKBlon 

lt«. 
1». 

an. 
■ii. 

22. 
S. 


L  Otwtnt.  Bolo  I 
iMste  plamie. 

I.  Do.  Chomi.  Btondo  arcler. 

t.  Ctrtwiml.  nerllAllTF  and 
chorut.  Tnrbabuutur  •Tmra 
CmUU  'PUIbIm  do  i«- 

•ad  chorus. 
IL  Do.  o  ucma  imHiImm.  9 

•do  Tolee4. 
Ci  Do.  C*titrmn<  oi 

and  «cptui  (Jeft«<. 
Tloralr.  *  6. 
T.  Bnevuli.  functus.  4  choln,  i  4 
H  Do.  0hriM«.*4. 
•lBwmImL  AI]eliUt.*4 

10.  Do.  flal««nglM.*C 

11.  A.  Searhta  KfflliAC 
tt.  Do.  Olotte,«S. 

n.  Do.  Vaeuttm  Mt.  Canto  mIo 
and  rhofUl,  «lth  TtoUafc 

K  Do.  SMOlafcAV  ' 

A  7. 

IS.  Do.  Agnu^  alto  aoU  teuot. 
n.  O*,  QtfMttkAA. 


91. 

47. 

■a. 

23. 
31. 


Appmdli. 
n  tOMrmtai.  ale. 


lono-nsci. 

Ailorya.  Btabak 

Do.   Fac  m«. 

I>o.  CI  quam. 
Durante.  Kyrla. 

Do.  R«gtiia  ancetonun. 

Do.  Baqnim  artornaat. 

LoSl'onSlrar* 

Da  Qui  tollU.  «  4. 
Do.  Cruclfiiut.  a*. 
Marcrllo.    rJtr'  le  oreoolite^ 

l'>.  iIlT.  A  4. 
Po.   Kt  IncarnatQt.  4  4. 
Hailt  r.   I'ator  no»t*r,  li  '. 
U.  8cbQU.     eells   aliid  die 
Todtcn.  a  «. 

Do,  Obonui,0hriilailiklitor. 

A  4. 
Po.  nalia 
Do.  Vat«r  nnter. 

V.  t*l«rlft».    Troti  i 
TpufBl.  'i  fhiilr«.  A  4. 
Grimm.   ni..rla.  A  r., 
J.  J.  Fill.   l>rimln<'  Jf'n.  K  4. 
Do.    Tremt'i  U  terra.  Toro 
(rom  onlorio  'Ia  Dvood- 


1.  Band«L  Ta 

<ilorl«  til*. 

2.  Dow  H«  MntathlekdarkiMM. 
a,  Dab  BaMbaM 

4.  Do.  AadTmwIi 

B.  Do.  IVhold  th« 

5.  Do.   Hp  was  A^plMt, 

1.  Do.  Thy  rrbuke. 
K  Ivii.  Lift  op  Tonr  beada. 
9.   IVi.  H»ar  .Iarob>  God. 

10.  Prt,    7n  i  \  Ih",  IMf^t. 

11.  Chrhtnpb  Bach.  Icb  lau«  dich 

nieht 

lt>  J.  ^  Badh.  'tamm'  fon  una 
m  Do.  Itacli 

14.  Do.  WIr  MtMVHfkrtiMn 

1&  Do.  ^Vkr  <lch  VtlV. 

den  H'Tm. 
M.  TeVtika.  Cnslo. 
n.  Telmmann.  Al 
Ebr«. «  R. 

» 

Mr.A4 


FOT  RTn  PERIOD  (ITOO-lTaOX 
Peutn.    In    Xl.|23.  IIaa*e.  Mtaeretv,  and  n»nlt:nl. 


Poet  a* 
porManoi. 


24.  Do.  Tel>eum.  a4. 
&  Oraim.  Haobet  dlaThOra  welL. 
«.  OOk  V«ncilgtta,««. 
fT.  Da  fftaMtoaekCTM  JMX 
tt.  Do.  Wir  hl«r  Uei«n.  Do. 
9.  Bolla.  Der  Uerr  1st  lUait. 
30.  Po.  Vato-IIMMarCTadAMX 
SLWoll  UMitp— laliglMli. 
&4. 

S2.  Do.  Dea  Lebeni  rnrnten. 
33.  C.  r.  K.  nach.  Et  mbertcordia, 

a  a.  from  Maciilflcat. 
U.  Do.  HaUif.8choln.A4. 
91^  II*  Blf^Bo 
»  Do.  ~ 
ST.  Do.  Mlvrem. 
SR.  Leo.  Cnro.    IX  «Hl|B  pMH, 

(P.  ru'tiB . 

T".   Po.    !  r  ; !    T  i:«fti«, 

4i>.    Po.  ^lio-r.  rr    Ci  <■«  ai|a^ |L 

U.  Jomelll.  (  .iiifirma  bosDm^l 

42.  Po.  Mltercrc 

43.  rennvleiJ.     Eja  erio  (Ww 
Bwina). 

«!.  Do.  Qnitollti.AC 

[G.] 


BOCK,  Mvnun,  mm  appointed  organbl  of 

St.  MariT.irct'H.  WeatminKter,  June  4,  1802,  in 
sucoeasiou  to  VVilliam  Bock,  junr.,  who  had  filkd 
th*  olBoe  from  ICaj  24,  1774.  He  eompoMd 
some  popular  glees — '  Let  the  Hparkling  wine  go 
round '  (which  gained  »  prize  at  the  Catoh  Club 
in  1 794^> '  Benealh  m  eunhvud  yew/  eta.  He 
died  in  liMdi,  1809.  [WAH.] 

BODE,  Pierre,  a  great  violinist,  wai  bom 
at  Bonrdeaux,  Feb.  a6,  1 774.  When  8  vears  of 
age  he  came  under  the  tuition  of  FatiTof  ain^,  a 
welloknown  violinist  of  his  native  town,  and 
■todied  under  him  for  mx  years.  In  1788  be  was 
nni  to  Paris.  Here  Punto  (orStich),  the  famous 
hoHMilayer,  heard  him,  and  being  struck  with  the 
boy  s  exceptional  talent,  gave  1dm  an  introduo- 
Um  to  Viotti,  who  at  onoe  accepted  him  as  his 
pnpU.  With  this  grant 


t,  and  in  1790  made  his  first  public  appMv^ 
ance,  when  he  played  Viotti's  13th  Concert*,  at 
the  Th^Atre  de  Monsieur  with  complete  suoceee. 
Although  then  but  16  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointe<l  leader  of  the  second  violins  in  tha 
excellent  band  of  the  Th^tre  Feydeau.   In  thia 
position,  appearing  at  the  same  time  freqtieiitly 
as  soloiBt,  he  remained  till  1 7(^4.  and  then  started 
for  his  first  tour  to  Holland  and  the  norfch  of 
Oennaay.  His  ■ooeeBB,  etpeoiallv  at  Beriia  aad 
Hamburg,  was  great.     From  the  latter  plaoe 
he  took  passage  to  his  native  town.   But  tlM 
vessel  was  oonpdled  by  adverse  winds  to 
make  for  the  Fngliifh  coa.st.    &<.i  Rode  came  to 
London ;  but  he  onlv  once  appeared  in  public, 
at  a  oonoert  lor  a  diaritable  purpose,  and  left 
England  again  for  Holland  and  Germany.  Finally 
he  return^  to  France  and  obtained  a  profesaor- 
ship  of  the  violin  at  the  newlv  establiabed  Con- 
servatoire  at  Paris.    In  1 799  he  went  to  Spain, 
and  at  Madrid  met  Boccherini,  who  is  said  t«> 
have  written  the  orehestration  fur  Bodes  earlier 
concertos,  especially  for  that  in  B  miiior.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  in  1800  he  wa«  appointed 
solo-violinist  to  the  First  Consul,  and  it  was  at 
that  period  that  he  achieved  hi^  greatest  sucoeas 
in  the  French  capital.    A  epccial  eensation  was 
created  by  his  joint  performance  with  Kreutzer 
of  a  Duo  concertante  of  the  latter's  composition. 
In  1803  he  went  with  lioieldieu  to  Petersburg. 
Spohr  heard  him  on  hia  pass^e  through  Bruns- 
wick, and  was  so  impressed  that  for  a  considerable 
time  he  made  it  his  one  aim  to  imitate  his  style 
and  manner  as  elosely  as  posiiible.   Arrived  at 
the  RufldM  oapital  Bode  met  with  a  most  enthoai- 
astic  reception,  and  was  at  once  attached  to  the 
private  music  of  the  Emperor  with  a  salary  of 
5000  roubles  (aboot  750I.).   But  the  &tiguea  of 
life  in  Rusaia  were  so  excessive  that  from  this 
period  a  decline  of  his  powers  appears  to  have 
•etin.  On  hia  return  to  Parb  in  1808  his  reoep- 
tion  was  less  enthusiastic  than  in  former  times, 
and  even  liis  wannest  friends  and  admirers  oould 
notlMitfWl«lia*  lMluMlloet  eoosideniUj  in  oar- 
tainty  of  execution  and  vigour  of  style.  From 
181 1  we  find  bim  again  travelling  inGennany. 
Spobr,  who  heaid  Mm  in  1813  at  Vienna^  says 
in  his  autobiography  (i.  17S) :  'I  awaited  with 
feverish  excitement  the  perfonnance  of  Bode, 
to  whom  ten  yeara  ImAm  I  had  looked  np 
to  as  my  highest  ideal.    But  he  hod  hardly 
finished  his  &st  solo  before  I  thought  that  he 
had  mnoli  ftUen  off.  His  playing  appeared  to 
me  odd  and  manneristic.   I  missed  his  former 
boldnaa  in  the  execution  of  tsohnioal  diflknltiee, 
nor  oottid  I  frd  iatiifled  wUh  Ma  eaatfltee. 
The  concerto  also  which  he  plavi'd  appeared 
to  me  in  no  way  equal  to  his  7th  in  A  minor, 
and  when  he  played  hia  variaticniB  in  B  majors 
the  same  I  ha^l  heard  him  play  ten  years  ag<y— 
I  felt  sure  that  he  bad  lost  much  01  his  exeoa« 
tion  ;  for  he  not  only  had  simplified  many  of  the 
difficult  passages,  but  even  in  this  modified  fonn 
played  them  m  a  timid  and  uncertain  manner. 
The  aodieooe  also  seemed  hardly  satisfied.  By  the 
iiwwwnt  ropatito  of  tbi  mm  Um  piMM  bia 
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Kljle  Ind  bMimM  to  mdi  »  d^fMO  maiiMiiitie, 
as  to  pimmt  aliiMti  *  (smMhio  of  wluit  il  nted 

to  be.' 

Jn  Viemtft  Rode  ouao  into  oontoel  wMi  Beo> 

thoven,  who  ftnished  the  great  Sonata  in  0,  on. 
96,  esprenljr  for  him.  It  waa  ]>layed  hy  Uodo 
and  the  Archdnke  Badolph,  Beethorea*!  pupil, 
at  a  private  concert,  but  as  far  as  the  violin  part 
was  concerned,  not  much  to  the  compoeer's  satis* 
fiMBtioB.  Soon  alWfwards,  at  any  rate,  Beethoren 
reqiK  st<i(l  the  Archduke  to  send  the  violin  part 
to  Hoiic  that  he  might  olay  it  over  before  a 
oeeond  perfonnanoa^  and  he  adds;  *howill  not 
take  it  amiss;  certMnly  not !  would  to  G<xl  there 
were  reason  to  bw  ms  pardon  for  doing  so.* ' 
F^*«  •tateraent  ttiat  Beetfaove»  wrote  a  Bo- 
mance  for  R<Kle,  probably  rests  on  a  confueion 
of  the  G  miyor  iSonata  with  the  Homania  in  the 
■amekej. 

In  1814  Bode  went  to  Berlin,  mairiod,  and  xo* 
xnaioed  for  aome  time.  He  then  retired  to  Us 
aatiTe  place.  At  a  later  date  ho  made  aa  ill- 

advis€Ml  attoinjit  to  rcaiime  a  public  career.  But 
his  appearance  at  Paris  proved  a  complete  failure, 
and  Hettdekaolm,  wriung  flram  fbaoe  in  April 
i8i5,  saya  that  he  was  fixed  in  his  resolution 
never  again  to  take  a  fiddle  in  lumd.'  This 
fifliBo  he  took  ao  anndi  to  heai^  thai  Ua  health 
began  to  give  wi^,  and  ho  diad  at  Bonrdaain^ 
Nov.  35, 183a 

Bode  waa  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  TionnlitB. 
During  the  wirlier  part,  of  his  career,  ho  displayed 
all  the  best  qualities  of  a  grand,  noble,  pure,  and 
thoroughly  moneal  style.  Hia  intoaatloa  waa 
perfect ;  his  tone  large  and  pure ;  boldtiaM  and 
vigour,  deep  and  tendiBr  foeliqg,  oharaotsriaed  his 
perfonniaioea.  In  hd  be  was  no  mere  virtooso, 
but  a  true  artist.  HiH  truly  musical  nature  shows 
itself  oquallv  in  liis  oompositions.  Although  his 
general  mouBal  odaealion  appeam  to  have  been, 
like  that  of  moat  French  \'iolini«ts,  defident 
(we  have  already  mentioned  tliat  Boodwrini 
added  the  nmple  oroheatratioD  to  bb  oailier  ooii- 
oertos),  yet  his  works,  especially  his  concertos, 
have  a  noble  dignified  chancter  and  coniideiable 
charm  of  melody,  whQe  it  need  hardly  bo  added, 
they  are  thoroughly  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
vioun.  Ontheother  hand,  they  hardly  show  hi^ 
creative  power;  of  thematic  treatment  there  la 
very  little,  the  form,  though  not  unsymmetrical, 
is  somewhat  loose,  and  the  instrumentation  poor. 

He  published  10  concertos ;  5  sets  of  quartets ; 
7  seta  of  variations ;  5  books  of  dnoo  ftr  a  vioUna, 
and  the  well-known  94  caprices. 

Of  bis  ooncerkoe,  the  7th,  in  A  minor,  is 
Rtill  in  the  repertoire  of  aome  eminent  violiniiits. 
The  variations  in  G  ma^or— the  same  which  the 
famous  singer  Catalani  and  other  celebrated 
vocalists  after  her  have  made  their  o/<^txi2  de 
hataille — still  enjoy  popularity.  But  above  all, 
his  *94  caprices  or  Etudes'  will  always,  along 
with  Sieotcer's  fiunona  40  oaprioes,  hold  their 
place  aa  fadiqwnwaWo  tea  ft  aoDud  atodj  of  the 
violin. 


Althoogh,  oiriBg  to  his  life  of  travel,  he  had 

but  few  direct  pupils,  his  influence  through  his 
example  and  compositions  on  the  violinists  of 
SVaiieek  and  mora  espedally  of  Germany,  waa 
very  great  indeed.  lii'ihm,  the  master  of  Jnacliim, 
and  Eduard  Kietz,  the  firiend  of  Mendelssohn, 
boUl  atndiad  wider  him  Ibr  some  time.  [P.D.  j 

RODWELL,  Gborok  Herbert  Bonaparte, 
bom  Nov.  15,  1800,  son  of  Thos.  Rodwell,  part 
proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
London,  and  aathor  of  several  dramatic  [lif-ces, 
was  for  many  years  music  director  of  the  Adelphi. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  March  1825,  he 
succeeded  to  hia  ahara  is  tta  theatre.  He  was 
the  composer  of  very  many  operettas  and  other 
dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal ;  viz.  *  The  Bottle  Imp '  and  '  The 
Mason  of  Buda '  (partly  adapted  from  Auber's 
*Le  Ma^on'),  i8a8;  'The  Spring  Ix)ck,'  'The 
Earthquake,'  and  'The  Devil'H  Elixir,*  1819; 
'The  Black  Vulture,'  1830;  'My  Own  Lover,' 
and  'The  Evil  Eye,'  1832;  'The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,'  1834;  'Paul  Clifford'  (with  Blewitt), 
1835;  'The  Sexton  of  Cologne.'  1836;  'Jack 
Sheppard,'  1839;  and  'The  Seven  Sisters  of 
Munich,'  1847.  In  1836  he  was  dbwtorof  ths 
music  at  Ctivent  Garden.  Ho  was  author  of 
several  larct-s  and  other  dramatic  pieces,  amongst 
whieh  were  'Teddy  thoTB«r*( written  for  Tyrona 
Power,  and  eminently  Buccesffful),  'The  Chimn^^- 
piece.'  '  My  Own  Lover,'  '  The  I'ride  of  Birth,* 
'The  Student  of  Lyons,'  'My  Wife's  out,'  and 
•Tlie  Seven  Mai(ln  of  Munich';  of  three  novels, 
'  Old  London  Bridge,'  '  Memoirs  of  an  Umbrella,' 
and 'Woman's  Love';  and  of 'The  Tint  Rudi- 
ments of  Harmony,'  1830.  He  composed  also 
two  collections  of  songs:  ' Songs  of  the  Sabbath 
Eve,'  and  'Songs  of  the  Birds.'  His  compo- 
sitiong  aboimd  in  plewing  mrlodies.  He  for 
many  years  persistently  advocated  tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Opera.  He  married  tho 
daughter  of  Linton,  the  comedian;  died  in  Upper 
Ebury  Street,  Pimlico,  Jan.  aa,  185a,  and  was 
buiiod  aft  BromptoB  Oemoteqr*         [  WJBLH.] 

ROECKEL,  Proper  Joseph  Augcsths,  waa 
bom  Aug.  38, 1785,  at  Keumburg  vorm  Wald,  in 
the  Upper  Patatinato.  Ho  waa  originallT  in* 
tendetl  for  the  church,  b\it  in  1S03  entered  the 
diplomatio  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  as 
Privafto  Seoretary  to  the  Bavarian  Gharg^  d*Af- 
faires  at  Salzburg.  On  the  n  cull  of  the  Salzburg 
Legation  in  1804,  he  accepted  an  engagement  to 
dng  aft  the  An-der-Wien  Thoatra  at  Ylamia, 
where,  March  39. 1806,  he  appeared  as  Florestan 
in  the  revival  of  Beethoven's  'Fidelio.'*  In  1823 
Roeckal  waa  appointed  Professor  of  Singing  aft 
the  Imperial  Opera;  in  182S  he  und.rLook  the 
direction  of  the  opera  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  and  in 
the  following  year  made  ftbo  bold  experimanl  of 
producing  German  operas  in  Paris  with  a  complete 
German  company,  fetoooraged  by  the  success  of 
this  venture,  ProAiMr  Boeekol  reoaaiBod  la  Piiia 
imtil  i8}a,  wiMB  ho  bioqght  Ua  oampaaj  to 
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London,  and  pirodooed'FldeHo,*  *l>8r  FrrffeUiti,* 

and  otht-r  masterpiecea  of  the  Gcnnan  schwl,  at 
the  King's  Theatre ;  the  principal  artists  being 
t3dii6d«r-D«Trifliit  and  Hntsinger,  with  HmnmM 
(Roeckel's  brother-in-law)  as  conductor.  In 
1835  he  retired  from  operatic  life,  and  in  1853 
finally  retnmed  to  Germany,  where  he  dtod,  at 
Anhalt  Cuthen.  in  September,  1870. 

AuGusTOs,  the  eldest  son  of  the  above,  was 
bom  Dec.  i.  18 14,  at  Gratz.  He  was  joint 
Kapellmeister  at  the  Dresden  Opera  with  Richard 
Wagrncr,  but  being,  like  the  latter,  involved  in 
the  Revolution  of  1S4S,  he  abandoned  music  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  polHiei.  Ho  diad  at 
Buda  I\'sth  on  June  iS,  1876. 

Edwakd,  the  second  s  tu  of  Profeagor  Roeckel, 
was  bom  at  Trl'ves  on  Nov.  20, 1 81 6,  and  received 
his  musical  education  from  his  invle  J.  N.  Hum- 
mel. He  came  to  London  in  1835,  and  gave  his 
lint  ooncert  in  1836  at  tiw  King's  Tbeatra.  He 
piibsequently  went  OB  a  cnnrert-tour  in  Germany, 
and  performed  with  great  euccess  at  the  courts 
of  Pirasrfa,  Saxoii7,Saxe-Weimar,  Anhalt-Dessau. 
etc.  In  1848  Mr.  Roeckel  settled  in  England, 
and  resides  at  Bath,  where  he  succeeded  the  late 
Henry  Field.   Ho  \m  known  as  the  oompoeer  of 

a  onHideraVile  quantity  of  piaiioftlrta  mana^  Md 
is  otherwise  much  esteemed. 

JosiPB  LiOFOLD,  the  youngest  son  of  Profiwor 
Roeckel,  was  bom  in  TiOndon  in  the  year  183^. 
He  studied  composition  at  Wiirxbui^g  under 
EtsenhefBr,  and  orebeatratloD  trader  CKStie,  at 
Weim.ar.  I>ike  his  brother.  Mr.  J.  L.  Roeckel 
has  settled  in  England,  and  lives  at  Clifton ;  he 
it  well  known  aa  a  teadier,  and  a  Tolnmhioaa 
OOmposer  of  eongs.  His  orche*tral  and  infitru- 
mental  compositions  are  less  well  known*  but  his 
oaatataa  *Fair  Boeamond,'  'Ruth.'  'The  Sea 
Maidens,*  '  Westward  Hoj'  and  *  Mary  Stuart,' 
have  been  received  with  much  favour.  The  first 
of  these  was  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1871.  CW3.&] 

R^XTGEN,  Enoelbert,  bom  Sept.  30,  1839, 
at  Deventer  in  Holhind,  entered  the  Conserva- 
torium  at  Leipzig  in  1848 ;  as  a  pupil  of  David's 
became  a  first-rate  violinist,  and  in  1869  took 
David's  place  as  Conoertmeister  in  the  Gewand- 
haiM  oraiieati»i  He  !•  now  a  teadier  in  the 
Conservatorinm.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Moritz  Klensel,  himself  Conoertmeister  at  the 
Gewaadhaasnr  many  yean.  Tlieir  son, 

JULIOS,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  May  9, 1855,  and 
aoon  di^ilajed  a  great  gift  for  mosio.  His  parents 
were  his  fint  teachers,  and  he  afterwards  teamed 
from  Hauptmann,  Richter,  PUidy  and  Reinocke. 
In  187a  he  went  to  Munich,  and  remained  there 
for  some  time  studying  counterpoint  and  oompo- 
ntion  ander  Franz  Lachner.  A  tour  with  Stock- 
bansen  in  1873-4,  during  which  he  played 
chiefly  his  own  compositions,  launched  hiui  in- 
▼ourably  before  the  world.  He  now  lives  in 
Amsterdam.  His  publi.shed  works  amount  to  1 S, 
almost  all  of  a  serious  character,  'iliey  are,  for 
the  PP.— a  duet  for  4  hands,  in  4  movementH, 
(op.  16);  two  sonatas  (op.  2,  10),  a  phantasie 
(op.  8);  a  suite  (op.  7);   a  ballade  (op. 
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a  cydni  of  pleoef  (op.  6),  and  a  theme  with 

variations  (op.  17),  etc.  etc.;  a  sonata  for  PF. 
and  violin  (op.  i)  and  for  PF.  and  cello  (op.  3)  ; 
a  oonoerto  mt  VF.  and  oreheitra  (op.  18)  ;  a 
serenade  for  7  wind  instrument.-i  (op.  14") ;  '  Tos- 
kaniscbe  Bi^etti,'  a  Liederspiel  (op.  9) ;  9  Non^ru 
(op.  15)  ete.  ete.  The  edlo  ioiiata  was  played 
at  the  Monday  Popular  OooOSrt  of  Febb  I4, 1 88 1 , 
and  was  well  received.  [^-3 
ROGEL,  Jose.  Spanish  conductor  and  com- 
poser»  bora  at  Orihuela,  Alicante,  Dec.  24,  i8ip  ; 
began  mtinic  under  Caacales  and  Gil,  organist 
and  conductor  of  the  cathedral,  and  made  great 
progress,  till  sent  to  Valmcia  by  liis  father  to 
study  law.  The  six  years  which  lie  spent  there 
were  however  devoted  much  more  to  music  thaa 
to  law,  under  the  guidaaee  of  Pasenal  Peres,  m 
musician  of  ability,  fnim  whom  he  learned  com- 
)K)bition  and  other  branches  of  practical  music. 
After  completung  Ms  legal  ooqtso  and  taking  his 
degree  at  Madrid,  Rogel  was  able  to  indulge 
his  taste,  plunged  into  music  without  re- 
straint and  became^  or  at  any  rate  aeted  as,  con- 
ductor and  composer  to  several  theatres.  The 
notice  of  him  in  M.  Pougin's  supplement  to  F^tia, 
from  which  this  notice  is  taken,  ennmeratae  no 
less  than  61  zar:iithi'<  or  dramatic  pieces  of  hia 
compositioi^  14  of  them  in  three  acts,  8  in  two 
acts,  and  uo  remainder  in  one  ae^  besides  a 
dozen  not  yet  brought  out.  The  titles  of  the 
pieces  are  of  all  characters,  ranging  from  '  Bevista 
do  nn  muerto'  and  '  Un  Via^'e  de  mil  demonioe* 
to  '  £1  General  Bumbum.'  No  criticism  is  given 
on  the  merits  of  the  nmsio^  but  it  most  at  least 
be  popular.  [G.] 

R0GEB,Ga8TATBHl»0LiTB.  eminent  French 

singer,  born  Dec.  17,  1815,  *t  La  Chapelle  Saint- 
Denis,  Paris.  He  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  and 
educated  at  the  Lyote  Charlemagne  fv  the  legal 

profession,  but  his  studies  were  so  neglected  for 
an  amateur  theatre  of  which  he  was  the  leading 
tenor  and  self-constituted  manager,  tiiat  be  wan 

at  length  allowed  to  follow  his  real  vocation. 
He  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  1836,  and  after 
studying  for  a  year  under  Martin  oaxvied  off  tbe 
first  prizes  both  for  singing  and  op»5ra-comique. 
He  obtained  an  immediate  engagement,  and 
made  bis  dArat  at  the  Op4m  Gomique,  Feb.  16, 
1838,  as  Georges  in  '  L'Eclair.*  To  a  charming 
▼oioe  and  distinguished  appearance  he  added 
great  intelligence  and  stage  tact,  quallUee  wbidt 
soon  made  him  the  favourite  tenor  of  the  Parisian 
worid,  and  one  of  the  best  comedians  of  the  day. 
Ambroise  Thomas  composed  for  him  'Le  Por- 
ruquier  de  la  R^^nce '  and  '  Mina,'  Halevy  gave 
him  capital  part.s  in  *  Les  Mousquetaires  de  la 
Reine  *  and  '  Le  Guitarrero,'  and  Auber,  always 
partial  to  gentlemanlike  actors,  secured  him  for 
'Le  Domino  Noir,'  'La  Part  du  Diable,'  'La 
Sirfene,'  and  '  Haydce.'  Clapisson  too  owed  to 
him  the  success  of  his  *  Gibby  la  comemose/ 
In  '  Haydee  '  the  tenor  of  the  TheiUre  Favart  80 
distinguished  himself  as  Lorodau  that  Meyer- 
beer declared  him  to  be  the  only  French  artisi 
capable  of  creating  the  part  of  John  of  Leyden. 
hx  consequence,  after  ten  years  of  uninterrupted 
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■uocess,  Koger  leh  the  Op^ra  Comique  for  the 
AcadSmie,  where  on  April  16,  1849,  hp  t-reateil 
au  immeiiBe  sensation  with  Mme.  Yianiot,  in 
'Le  Fktiph^te.'  His  acting  was  quite  as  good 
in  tragedy  as  it  had  been  in  coineily,  but  his 
Toice  could  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
fatiguing  i-ipertoire  1m  hnd  now  to  undattoke. 
During  the  next  ten  yean  however  he  was  in- 
valuable at  the  Opdra,  creating  new  parts  in 
fih*  *BUhat  pnxli^ue,'  the  'Juif  errant.'  and 
many  more.  His  best  creation  after  JuLn  of 
Leyden,  and  hia  last  part  at  the  Opera,  was 
Helios  in  David's  *  Herculanum '  (March  4, 1859). 
In  the  following  autiunn  he  loHt  his  right  arm 
while  shooting,  by  the  burhtiug  of  a  gun ;  he 
reappeared  with  a  false  one,  but  with  all  his 
skill  and  bravery  hn  could  not  conceal  his  mis- 
fortune, and  found  hmiuelt  compelled  to  bid  fare- 
Well  to  the  Acadrfmio  and  to  Pnris. 

He  went  once  more  to  Germany,  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  ainoe  X850,  and 
where  he  was  invarably  sacoessful,  pertly  owing 
to  his  unusual  command  of  the  language.  After 
this  be  sang  in  the  principal  provincial  theatres 
of  France,  and  in  1 861  reappeared  at  the  0[>era 
Comique  in  his  best  parts,  especiidly  that  of 
Georges  Bruwn  in  '  La  Dame  Blanche,'  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  time  for  his  retirement  had 
arrive<l.  He  tden  t(>iik  pnpila  for  ainging,  and 
in  1868  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Couser- 
mAaHn,  whieh  ha  hald  tOl  Ua  death,  Sept.  xs, 

Boflper  was  of  an  amiable  and  benevolent  dis- 
poaition.   He  talked  well,  wrote  Mrith  ease,  and 

was  the  author  of  the  French  translation  to 
Haydn's  '  Seasons,'  and  of  the  words  of  several 
roaaanceii  and  German  Lieder.  Hia  hook,  *  La 
(Garnet  d'  un  U'nor '  ( 1  'aris,  Ollendorff,  1 880),  is  a  por- 
tion of  his  autobiography.  It  contain*  an  account 
of  hb  Tiaite  to  England  in  1847  (Jane),  and  1848 
(June — Nov.),  when  he  sang  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  and  made  an  arusiio  tour  in  the  proviucea 
with  MUa.  Jenny  Und.  and  other  artbla.  [G.C.] 
ROGERS,  Bbnjauin,  Mus.  Doc.,  son  of  Peter 
Rogers,  lay -clerk  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wintlet)r, 
was  bom  at  Windsor  in  1 614.  He  was  a  chorister 
of  St  George'a  under  I>r.Gilea,«kl  aflarwards  a 
lay  clerk  there.  He  next  became  organist  of 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  where  ho  continued  until 
the  rebellion  in  1 641,  when  he  returned  to 
Windsor  and  obtained  a  lay -clerk's  place  there; 
but  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  chuir  in  1644  ^® 
tai^ht  music  in  Windaor  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  obtained  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  appointuient.  In  1653  he  com[>osed  some 
aim  in  4  parte  for  violins  and  organ,  which  were 
pre8»*ntc<i  to  the  Archduke  Leofwld,  afterwards 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  favourably  received 
by  him.  In  1658  he  was  admitted  Mus.  Bac.  at 
Cambridge.  In  x66o  he  comp»«ed  a  'Hymnus 
Eucharisiicus '  in  4  parts,  to  words  by  iSr.  Na- 
thaniel Ingelo,  which  was  performed  at  Guildhall 
whaa  Oharlaa  II.  diaad  thera  on  Jniy  g.*  Aboot 
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the  same  time  he  became  organist  of  Eton  College. 
On  Oct.  31,  1662.  he  was  reappointed  a  lay-clerk 
at  St.  George's,  Windsor,  his  stipend  l>eing  aiig> 
mented  by  half  the  customary  amount ;  and  ha 
also  rec-ived  out  of  the  organist's  salary  £1  per 
month  as  deputy  organist.  On  July  aa,  1664,  he 
was  appointed  Informator  Choristarum  and  or- 
ganist of  Magdah  n  College,  Oxford.  On  July  8, 
1669,  he  proceeded  Mus.  Doc.  at  Oxford.  In 
Jan.  1685  he  wae  removed  from  his  place  at 
Mt^,'dalen  College  on  account  of  irre.'ulHritics, 
the  College  however  assuring  to  him  an  auuu  ty 
of  £30  for  life.  He  survivchd  until  June,  1698, 
on  the  3iHt  of  which  month  he  was  buried  at  St. 
Peter  le-Bailey,  His  widow,  whom  the  College 
had  |>t'n>iuiied  with  two*thiniaof  his  annuity,  sur- 
vived  him  only  seven  months,  and  was  laid  by  his 
side  Jan.  5, 1C99. — Rogers  composed  much  church 
music ;  four  services  are  printed  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Boycf,  Kiml)ault,  and  Sir  F.  Ouseley ; 
another,  an  Eveuiug  Verse  Service  in  G,  ap- 
pears to  be  at  Ely  in  MS.  Some  anthems  were 
printed  in  'Cantica  Sacra,'  1674,  and  by  Boyoe 
and  Page ;  and  many  others  are  in  MS.  in  the 
books  of  variooa  cathedrals  and  college  chapels. 
Four  glees  are  contained  in  Playford's  '  Musical 
Companion,'  1673.  and  many  instrumental  com- 
jwsitiuns  in  'Courtly  Masoning  Ayree,*  l66a. 
Uis  '  Hymnus  Fucharisticus  (the  first  stanza  of 
which,  commeucioff  '  Te  Deum  Patrem  colimus,' 
is  daily  sung  in  ifitgdalen  College  Hall  by  way 
of  grace  att<T  dinner,  and  is  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Hawkins's  History)  is  sung  annually  on 
the  top  of  Magdalen  tower  at  6ve  in  the  morning 
of  May  I.  His  service  in  D  and  some  of  his 
anthems,  which  are  pleasing  and  melodious  in 
ebanwter,ai«itillaiingfaioathadrala.  [W.H.H.] 

ROGERS,  Joax,  a  famous  lutenist,  bom  in 
London,  was  attached  to  the  household  of  Charles 
1 1.  He  reidded  near  Aldengate,  and  died  thera 
uboat  1663.  [WAH.] 

ROGERS,  Sir  John  LEMAy,Bart.,  bom  April 
J  8,  1 780,  auoofceded  his  father  in  the  baronetcy  in 
1797.  Ha  became  a  member  of  the  Madngal 
Society  in  1819,  and  in  1820  was  elected  ita 
permanent  President  (being  the  first  so  ap- 
pointed), and  bdd  the  ofRoe  mitil  1841,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  composed 
a  cathedral  nerviooy  chants,  anthems,  madngaU, 
glees,  and  ocheriroealmuaio.  [See  HnUah's  Past 
Music,  Class  A,  and  Vocal  Scoke.s.]  He  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  oompositiona  of  Tailis, 
and  by  hia  ezertSona  an  annual  terrioe  waa  held 
for  several  ycar.-<  in  "Westmin.ster  .\blM>y,  the 
muaio  being  wholly  tiiat  of  Tallis.  He  died 
Deo.  10,  1847.  [W.H.H.] 

BOI  DESyiOLON8---*Kfaig<irthevioUtts*— 

a  title  of  great  interest  as  illustrating;  the  stniijgle 
between  Art  and  Authority.  On  Sept.  14, 1 321, 
the  minmlrUn  or  fiddlers  of  France  fermed  them- 
selves into  a  regular  corpi  ration,  with  a  code  of 
laws  in  1 1  sections,  which  was  presented  to  the 
PrevAt  of  Parte,  and  by  him  registercid  at  the 
("li.UtL  t.  The  Confraternity,  foundo<l  by  37 
jony/^iM'tfaiuijo/ij^^'eMea.whuee  names  have  been 
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prcMnred,  proq)ered  lo  fiv  m  in  1330  to  pnr^  ^ 
obMe  a  site  and  erect  on  it  a  hocpital  for  poor 
muMciafw.  The  building  was  begun  in  1331. 
finiiihed  in  1335.  Mid  dedicated  to  St.  Julien  and 
St.  Gene»t.  Th^  superior  of  this  'Confr^rie  of 
St.  Julim  del  ntedtifan'  wa«  itykd  '  king/  and 
the  following  were  '  Roia  dee  mi^n^trierfi'  in  the 
14th  century: — Robert  Caveron,  1338 ;  Cof in du 
Brequin,  I3if9;  Jmb  Otoww^  1387;  aad  J«Imii 
Portevin,  1393. 

In  1 407  the  musicianB,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
separated  themselves  fiwm  the  mooatebaaks  and 
iumlilera  who  hod  been  nmociated  with  them  by 
the  statutes  of  1321.  Tlie  new  constitution  re- 
OMved  the  sanotton  of  Charte  VL,  April  14. 
1407,  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  musician  might 
teach,  or  exercise  his  profession,  without  having 
phased  an  examination,  uid  been  declared  $ufiaant 
)>v  the  '  Roi  des  ai^nestrels*  or  his  deputies. 
Tl)o»e  statutes  continued  in  force  down  to  the 
middle  uf  the  17th  century.  Hittory  hoirever 
telU  but  little  about  the  new  corporation.  The 
only  *  roin '  whoee  nanMsa  have  been  preserved  in 
tiM  duurton  are — Jehan  Boissard,  OlIM  Verde- 
let,  1420 ;  Jehan  Facien,  the  elder,  and  Claude  de 
Bouchardon,  oboes  in  the  band  of  Henri  HI,  1575; 
CiMid*  NyM^  1 590 ;  Claud*  Vjim,  called  Lafont, 
1600;  FVan9oiB  Riflhomme,  1615;  and  Jj<m\s 
Oonstantin,  'roi'  fnna  1624  to  1655.  ConBtantin, 
who  died  in  Paris  1 657,  wa.M  a  dliratgllithe<i  artittt, 
violinist  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  composer  of  pieces 
for  strings  in  5  and  6  parts,  several  of  which 
aie  preaarved  in  ther^vaUa  collection  alraidy 
named  under  Philtdor. 

In  1514  the  title  was  changed  to  'roi  des 
—ilnirtwb  du  royaume.'  All  provinoial  musicians 
were  cnmpellfsj  to  fu'knowle<i|^e  the  authority  of 
the  corporation  in  TariH,  and  in  the  l6th  century 
branches  wore  established  in  the  principal  towns 
of  France  under  the  title  of  'Confn^rie  de  St. 
Julien  dee  m(^n^triern.'  In  Oct.  1 Louis  XIV. 
oonfirmed  Constantin's  successor,  GuillMiiiie  Da> 
manoir  I.,  in  the  port  of  •  Roi  des  violons,  maltrea 
h  danser,  et  joueun  d'instrumonts  tant  haut  que 
bacy*  ordaining  at  the  same  time  that  the  '  Boi 
des  violons'  should  have  the  sole  privilege  of 
conferring  the  mastership  of  the  art  throughout 
Ih*  kingdom ;  that  no  one  dioald  be  admitted 
theret«>  without  servins;'  an  apprenticeship  of  4 
Yean,  and  paying  60  livres  to  the  *roi,'  and  10 
nnwtotfieaMileiaoftlwOoiilMHa;  thanaBtcrs 
themselves  paying  an  annual  sum  of  30  sous  to 
the  corporation,  with  a  further  oommiadon  to  the 
'  roi '  for  each  pupil.  The  maalen  dlona  wen 
privile;:jed  to  |.lrvv  in  tav.Tn-<  ami  o'Ikt  juiMic 
places,  and  in  catw  this  rule  were  infringed,  the 
'  roi 'oooldflend  the  offender  to  prlMNi  and  destroy 
his  instruments.  Thin  formidable  monopoly  ex- 
tended even  to  the  King's  band,  the  famous 
'94  TioloiM,' wlioweiaadaiitled  ta eillee ^  Ihe 
'roi'  alone  on  payment  of  hJl  fM.  \fim  VDMT 
QUAfU  ViOLO.NS.j 

80  jeakmaly  HA  Oaillannie  Damaanir  I.  guard 
his  rights,  that  in  i<'/)2  he  commenced  an  rirtion 
against  13  dancing-masters,  who,  with  the  view  of 
tinowbig  off  the  yok*     tha  oMpoi«lNB»  had 


obtained  (torn  Loots  XIV.  permission  to  found 
an  *  Acaddmie  de  danse.'  The  struggle  gave  rise 
to  various  pamphlets,*  and  Dumanoir  was  beaten 
at  all  points.  He  bequeathed  a  difficult  task  to 
his  son  Miohel  GuiUaume  Dumanoir  II.,  who 
sacceeded  hia  ac  'aei*  In  1668,  and  endeavoured 
to  enforce  his  wnpremacy  on  the  instrumentalists 
of  the  Academic  de  Musique.  but,  an  might  have 
been  expected,  was  overmatched  by  Lully.  After 
his  difficulties  with  the  director  of  the  0|>^ra, 
Dumanoir  IL,  like  his  father,  came  into  coUiition 
with  tlie  dandng-maaters.  In  1691  a  ro^nl 
proclamation  was  issued  by  which  the  electire 
committee  was  abolished,  and  its  place  filled  by 
hereditary  officials,  aided  by  four  otbere  appointad 
by  purchase.  Against  this  decree  the  cor|>oration 
and  the  13  members  of  the  Academic  de  dunne 
protested,  but  the  Treasury  was  in  want  of  funds, 
and  declined  to  refund  the  purchase  ninney.  Find- 
ing hiniiwlf  unequal  to  such  assaults  l)uinauoir 
resigned  in  1693,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1697.  He 
delegated  his  powers  to  the  privile;,'etl  committw 
of  1 691,  and  thus  threw  on  them  the  onus  of  sup- 
porting the  dainuof  the  Confr<^rie  over  the  clave- 
ciniKts  and  organists  of  the  kinpduiii  :  a  parlia- 
mentary decree  of  1O95,  however,  set  free  the  com- 
posereandprofeasors  of  music  from  all  dependence 
on  the  corporation  of  the  ni&n^tri>TK.  This  xtrugglc 
was  several  times  renewed.  When  iMerre  G  uiguon 
(bom  170a,  died  1775),  a  good  violinist,  and  a 
member  of  the  Kiii^''a  chamlnir-music,  and  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  attempted  to  reconstitute  the 
Confr^rie  on  a  beticr  moling  it  became  evident 
that  the  musicians  a  body  were  determined  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  associatiw.  Guignoa 
waaappointed  'Botdae  violons'  by letlwa patent, 
June  15,  1 741,  was  in.«talle<l  in  1742,  and  in  1747 
endeavoured  to  enforce  certain  new  enactniwnt^ 
bat  a  parliamentary  decree  of  Ma^  30^  >750»  pat 
an  end  to  his  pretended  authonty  over  clave- 
cinista,  oi^^anists,  and  other  serious  musician^i. 
The  oorptvation  waa  nudntained,  bat  its  head 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  title  of  '  Roi 
et  maltre  des  m^netriers,  joueun  d'instruments 
tant  haot  qne  baa,  et  hautboii,  at  communaut^ 
des  ninitr '8  h  danser.'  Roi  Guignon  still  preserved 
the  right  of  conferring  on  provincial  musicians 
the  titte  of  *  Hentenants  g^n  Aanx  ei  partUndieia* 
to  the  'roi  dts  vioLms,'  but  even  this  was  abro- 
g.itod  bya  decree  of  the  Conaeil  d'Eut,  Feb.  13, 
1773.  The  lest  'tol  dea  ▼idoni*  at  once  ra> 
sii^Tied,  and  in  the  foUowincr  month  his  office  was 
abolished  by  an  edict  of  the  King  dated  from 
▼enalHee. 

Tiii.s  hasty  sketch  of  a  difficult  subject  may  be 
supplemented  by  consulting  the  following  worka; 
'Abr^g^  hlstorfqne  de  la  BMoeatnuMlia*  (Vetw 
Rnillos,  1774.  1  :nio)  ;  ' Statu ts  et  r«^glements  de« 
niaitres  de  danse  ei  joueurs  d'instruments  .  .  . 
rcgistrii  an  Parleinent  le  97  Aoftt  1659 '  (Paria» 

1  Of  th<«e  the  prlnclp*!  in-  '  Kt«t.i|»»cmf  nt  il«  fAf«i1>'mlf  rcytW  dt 
diuior  («>)  en  I»tII1«  de  r»n»,  un  dt«cour«  Ai  *  1  "  I*  "-' 
prouver  que  l«  it«ncr.  dans  w  plus  n»ble  pull*.  n'»  r**  brKln  de> 
InttruoienU  dc  mutique.  et  qu'elle  eit  en  toot  •iMOlliaMal  Ind^pMt- 
dutedB  Ttekw'  (FiMli.  M«,«to>.      'U  mariaga  M  Is  iwlque  « 
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1753)1  'Recueil  d'^te,  arreU  du  Conseil  du  roi, 
IrttoM  fwtontefl.  ...  en  ftkveur  des  rauaiciens  du 
Royaume'  (Ballard,  1774,  8vo) ;  and  'Lea 
Iniitrumente  k  atchefe*  by  A.  Vidid  (i.  and  ii. 
Paris,  l87<^  77 ;  jM),  whkh  ImI  oootaisB  nearly 
all  the  necessary  information.  [G.  C] 

BOKITAHSKY,  VioroB,  Fbbhibb  tok.  of 
HnngBriaa  origin.  th«  Mm  ^  •  oaMMrstod  phy- 
sician at  Vienna,  where  he  was  bom,  July  9, 
1836.  He  studied  singing  chiefly  at  Bolopia 
•M  Milan.  Ha  tnt  appeand  in  Engrlandat 
concerts  in  1856.  In  62  he  made  liia  d^but 
at  Prague  in  'La  Juive^'  and  fuMled  a  rwy 
■nofl—fiil  engagenMBi  there  of  two  yean.  In 
63  he  made  a  few  a[>pearance8  at  Vienna,  and 
in  64  obtained  an  exigagement  there,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  opoca  eompany  ever  naoe. 
Ilia  voice  is  a  l>a8SO'profon(l(  >  of  great  cornpasa 
and  volume,  very  equal  in  all  ite  range;  he  haa  a 
oonaaading  presence,  and  ii  an  eamlleBt  aetor. 
Hie  ^peras  include  La  Juive,  Hubert  lo  Diable, 
Lei  UuffiMOotay  Don  Juan,  Zauberflote,  Guil- 
lanme  TUl,  Le  ProphMe^  Alda,  Faust,  Medea, 
mad  Wagner's  operas. 

On  J une  1 7, 65,  he  reenpeand  in  London  at 
Hw  Majesty's  aa  Mareel  witii  very  great  meeae^ 
and  then  mng  there  for  four  consecutive  seasons, 
and  waa  neatly  ealeemed.  Ue  played  with 
•nocaH  ae  noeeo,  Seraetro.  Leporello.  II  0«nmeD> 
datflve,  Orovciso,  F.ilstafF,  Osmin  (June  30, 66,  on 
peodnction  in  ItaUao  of  Mosart'a  *  £ntnihni^')* 
•ml  Padve  Onardiaao  m  'La  Foraa  del  iMe- 
tlno.*  He  returned  for  the  heaaona  of  '76  and 
*JJ  in  acnne  of  hia  old  parta,  and  played  for  the 
mat  time  the  King  in  'Lohengrin.'  and  Giorgio 
fn'IPavltani/ 

Ffooi  1871  to  1880  he  filled  the  post  of 
Proftaaor  of  Singing  at  the  Conaervatorium  of 
Vienna,  but  baa  now  relinquished  that  position 
for  private  tuition,  where  he  employe  the 
Italian  method  wUdi  liae  Conned  the  baaia 
of  hh  own  great  aooeam.  [A.G.] 
ROLLA,  Af.KSSAJfDRO,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Favia,  April  6,  1757.  He  first 
atudied  the  pianoforte,  but  soon  exchange<l  it  for 
the  violin,  which  he  learned  under  Rtnizi  and 
Cooti.  He  had  also  a  great  predilection  for  the 
viola,  and  wrote  aad  perfcRned  in  pabBe  ooa- 
oertofl  fiir  that  instrument.  For  some  years  he 
waa  leader  of  the  baud  at  Faruia,  and  it  was 
there  that  Paganini  waa  for  aome  montha  hia 
Dopil.  [tiee  Paoakini.]  In  i8oa  he  went  to 
Milan  aa  leader  and  conductor  of  the  opera  at 
Ia  SoaU,  in  whidi  position  he  gained  a  great 
aapotation.  He  was  also  for  many  years  a  ]>ro- 
taMT  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan,  and  died 
in  that  towa^  September  15. 1841.  aged  84.  Hia 
compoaitionat  now  entirely  forgotten,  had  con- 
aiderable  anoeeaa  in  their  time ;  they  consist  of 
a  laige  number  of  violin  duets,  some  trioa^ 
quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  iuHtruraonts, 
and  oonuertos  fur  the  violin  and  for  the  viola.  \ 
Wrn  aon  and  pupil,  AirrONiO,  violiniat,  waa 
bom  at  Parma,  April  18,  1798;  from  1833  till 
1855  ^'"^  leader  of  the  Xtalian  Opera  band  at 
~         and  died  tiMiib  lii^  19,  1837.  fia 
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publiahed  oonootoe  and  other  aolo  pieces  for  the 
tidfa.  [P.D.] 

BOLL-GALL.  DSmSuvau.] 

BOLLS.  ▲  German  mvaloal  tuaHf.  The 

fether  waa  town  musician  of  Quedlinburg  and 
of  Magdeburg  in  1 73 1,  and  died  there  in  1752. 
Of  his  three  acni^  Gbbwiah  Gabl,  bora  at 
Quedlinburg  in  1714,  was  Cnntor  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Church,  Berlin,  but  was  apparently  of  no 
account.  He  had  sons,  of  whom  Fbixdbioh 
Hetnrich  left  a  biography  of  his  father ;  while 
Chhistiah  Ca&l  (the  younger)  aucoeeded  him 
aa  Cantor,  a.  A  second  aon  is  mentioned,  bat 
not  named,  3.  The  third,  Johann  Heiitbich, 
was  bom  at  Que  ilinburg,  December  33,  1718, 
and  at  an  early  age  began  to  play  and  to  write. 
He  got  a  good  geneml  e<lucation  at  the  High 
School  in  Lei{)zig,  and  mi^ated  to  Berlin  in 
hopea  of  some  \^aX  poet ;  out  tUi  Ihiling  he 
adopted  music  as  his  career,  and  entered  the 
Court  chapel  of  Frederick  the  Great  as  a 
chamber  musician.  Th«e  he  reniidned  till  1 746, 
and  then  took  the  organist's  place  at  8t.  John's, 
Magdeburg.  On  tlM  death  of  his  father  he 
Btepped  into  Ua  poet  aa  town-musician,  worked 
there  with  uncommon  zeal  and  efficiency,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  67,  December  39.  1785.— His 
industry  seems  almost  to  have  tivaUed  fhat  of 
Bach  hunsclf.  He  left  several  coittPlete  annual 
series  of  church  music  for  all  the  Sundays  and 
Festivals;  cantatas  for  Xaater,  Whitsuntide, 
and  Christmas,  of  which  many  are  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin;  5  Passions,  and  at  least  60 
other  large  church  compositions.  Besides  these 
there  exist  21  large  works  of  his,  of  a  nature 
between  oratorio  and  drama,  such  as  '  Saul,  or 
the  power  of  Music,'  *  Samson,' '  David  and  J ona^ 
thim,'  •  The  Labours  of  Hercules,'  'Orestes  and 
I'y lades,' '  Abraham  on  Moriah,'  '  The  Death  of 
Abel,'  etc.  The  last  two  were  for  maiqrTMHa  pe^ 
formed  annually  at  Berlin,  and  were  so  popular 
that  the  editions  had  to  be  renewed  repeatedly. 
In  addition  to  theee  be  left  manr  aoQga  and  eoni*> 
positions  for  organ,  orchestra,  and  separate  instru- 
menta.  All  have  now  as  good  as  perished ;  but 
those  who  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  musio  they 
were  will  find  a  Bpecinien  in  HuUah's  'Vocal 
scores,'  '  The  Lord  is  King.'  It  has  a  good  deal  of 
vigour,  but  no  originality  or  character.  Others  are 
given  in  the  Collections  of  Sander  and  Rochlitz, 
and  a  set  of  twenty  motets  for  4  voices  waa  pub- 
liihadatHagdebnighjBabUi«(i88i-66.)  {Q.} 

BOHANC£(Germ.JtomMU0).  Atennofveiy 

vague  signification,  answering  in  musio  tu  the 
aame  term  iix  poutry,  where  the  characteristios  are 
rather  those  of  personal  sentiment  and  expression 
than  of  precise  form.  The  Ronianze  in  Mozart's 
1)  minor  PF.  Concerto  differs  (if  it  differs)  trom 
the  ahnr  movements  of  his  other  Concertos  in 
the  extremely  tender  and  delicate  character  of 
its  expression ;  in  its  form  there  is  nothing  at  all 
unosoai :  aad  the  same  may  be  Mkid  of  Beethoven's 
two  Romances  for  the  violin  and  orchestra  in  G 
and  F  (op.  40  and  50),  and  of  Schumann's  '  Drei 
*(0P*»)*  ttohnMrnnhaaalaoaflnd 
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the  iitU  to  3  moveo»eaU  for  oboe  and  PF.(op.94), 
and  to  a  well-knoini  pieot  in  D  minor  (op.  3a, 

no.  3),  juat  a«  he,  or  some  one  of  his  followers, 
ban  uaed  the  Hiiuilar  title,  '  in  Legt-udenton.'  The 
Roouuioe  whic  li  formH  the  second  movement  of 
his  lyniphMny  in  j)  minor,  is  a  little  poem  full  of 
seutimcutai  exprouiun. 

Ill  vocftl  mane  the  term  is  ohviouhly  derived 
from  the  character  or  title  of  the  words.  In 
£nglitth  jMHitry  we  have  few  '  romances, '  though 
Buch  of  Muore*e  melodies  as  'She  ia  far  from  the 
laud  where  her  young  hero  sleeps 'might  well  bear 
the  title.  But  in  France  they  abound,  and  some 
composen)  (such  aa  Puget  and  Pan^^ron)  have 
derived  ninc-tentha  of  their  reputation  from  them. 
'  l*artant  pour  la  Syrie'  may  be  nan)e<i  as  a  good 
example,  well  known  on  this  side  the  water.  Men- 
delssohn's 'Songd  without  Worda'  en  celled  in 
france  '  KoLuaucen  nans  Paroles.'  [G  ] 

ROMANI,  Felick,  a  famous  lUlian  littt^ra- 
imr,  bom  at  Genoa,  January  31,  17S8.  He 
waa  educated  for  the  law,  hut  wMm  forsook  it  for 
more  congenial  pursuits,  and  was  in  early  life 
appointed  to  the  poet  of  poet  to  the  royal 
theetrea,  with  a  salary  of  6000  lire.  Tlie  f.iU  of 
the  French  government  in  Italy  drove  him  to 
his  own  resouroea.  He  began  with  e  eonedy, 
*  L'Amante  e  I'lmpostore,'  which  wns  very  stic- 
ceaaful,  and  the  forerunner  of  many  dramatic 
pieoae.  Bnt  his  claim  to  notice  in  a  dictionary 
of  music  rests  on  his  opera-librettos,  in  which 
he  waa  for  long  the  favourite  of  the  Italian  com- 
posers. For  Simone  Mayer  he  wrote  *  Hedea  * 
(181  a),  'La  Rosa  bianca  e  la  Rosa  rossa '  and 
others :  for  Rossini,  'Aureliano  in  Palmira,' 
and  '  II  Turcu  in  Italia  * ;  for  Bellini.  •  Bianca  e 
FaUero,'  '  La  Straniera,'  '  La  Somuiuibula,'  '  U 
Pirata,'  'Norma,'  'I  Capuletti,'  and  'Beatrice 
di  Tenda ' ;  for  Donizetti,  '  Lucrezia,*  '  Anna 
Bolena,*  '  L'Klisir  d'amore,'  and  '  Pari.sina ' ;  for 
Mercadante,  '  II  Conte  d' Essex ' ;  for  Hied,  '  Un 
Avventura  di  Scaramiiccia ' ;  and  many  othflte, 
in  all  fully  a  him  injd.  As  editor  for  many 
years  of  the  'Uazzelta  Piemonteee,'  he  waa  a 
voluminoua  writer. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  blind, 
end  was  penaioned  by  government,  and  spent 
his  last  yean  in  his  family  circle  at  Mooeglie, 
on  the  Riviera,  where  he  died  full  of  jreen  and 
honour**,  January  38,  J 865.  [G.] 

ROMANO,  Albssamdbo — known  under  the 
name  of  Aunumao  OBUA  VlOb&— «  oom^Kwor 
end  performer  on  the  viola,  was  lM->m  at  Homo 
about  the  year  1530.  ile  wa«  an  ecclesiastic, 
end  a  member  of  the  order  of  Monte  Oliveto. 
His  published  works  (ai  i  nnlim^  to  Fetis)  are — 
two  books  of  Canzoni  Napolitane  for  5  voices 
(Venice,  157a  and  1575);  a  set  of  motets  in 
5  parts  (Venice,  1571)^  A  5-part  ma<lrii,'al  by 
him,  '  Non  pur  d'aUui  bnleudori,'  is  publishetl  in 
the  'LOno  teno  delle  Mine'  (Yeaioe^  Gardano, 
1561)-  [P.D.] 

ROMANTIC  is  a  term  wUch,  with  iU  anU- 
theda  Clamical,  has  been  bonowed  by  musio 
firpm  Uteratitm,  Bat  ao  delioete  eod  inooipoieal 
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are  the  qualities  of  composition  which  both  words 
describe  in  their  application  to  music,  and  so 
arbitrary  has  been  their  use  by  different  writers, 
that  neither  word  is  susceptible  of  very  precise 
defmitiou.  The  beat  guide,  however,  to  the 
meaning  of  'romantic*  is  supplied  by  its  etjrmo- 
logy.  The  poetic  tales  of  the  middle  ages, 
written  ia  the  old  Bomanoe  dialects,  were  called 
Koiiiancea.  In  them  mythological  fables  and 
Christian  legends,  stories  of  fairyland,  and  ad- 
ventures of  Crusaders  and  other  heroes  of  chivalry, 
were  indiwTiminately  blended,  and  the  fantastic 
tigures  thus  brought  together  moved  in  a  dim 
atmosphere  of  mystic  gloom  and  religious  eoeteey* 
Thn8t!  mediaeval  productions  had  long  been  neg- 
lecteil  and  forgotten  even  by  scholars,  when, 
about  the  doM  of  the  last  oentory,  they  were 
again  brought  into  notice  by  a  group  of  poets,  of 
whom  the  most  notable  were  the  brothers 
August  Wilhelm  and  Friedrich  von  Schlegd, 
Ludwig  Tieck,  and  Friedrich  Novalis.  Thwy  set 
themselves  to  rescue  the  old  romances  (rom 
oUivion,  and  to  revive  the  spirit  of  mediaeval 
poetry  in  in  idem  liteiature  by  the  example  «)f 
their  own  works.  Hence  they  came  to  be  called 
the  Romantie  School,  and  wen  thus  distinguished 
from  writen^  wlmse  fidelity  to  rules  and  models 
of  cia«aio  autiuuity  gave  them  a  claim  to  the 
title  of  OeeiioeL 

It  wjis  not  l<mg  before  the  tenn  Ronmntic  waa 
introduced  into  musical  literature;  and  it  wan 
understood  to  chanusterise  both  the  aubjects  uf 
certain  mu^ieal  wdrkn  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  U  eated.  lt«  antithetical  signiticanoe 
to  the  term  Classical  etill  dnng  to  It;  and 
re^'anl  to  ju  i  f'  i  t  <.n  of  form  being  often  subordi- 
nated by  so-called  romantic  composers  to  tho 
object  of  giving  free  play  to  the  imaginative  and 
emotional  parts  of  our  nature,  there  grew  up 
around  the  epithet  Romantic  the  notion  of  a 
tendency  to  depart  mote  or  lose  from  the  eeverity 
of  purely  classical  compositions.  But,  in  truth, 
no  clear  line  divides  the  romantic  from  tha 
■eleesieal.  Ae  we  shall  cndeaTonr  to  show,  13m 
greatest  names  of  the  Classical  school  display  the 
quality  of  romanticism  in  the  spirit  or  expression 
of  some  of  their  woclts,  while,  on  the  otiier  bend* 
the  compositions  of  the  itomantic  school  are  fro- 
quently  marked  by  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
forme  of  traditional  ezoeUenee.  Again,  ae  the 
asrtociation.s  of  the  word  Classical  convey  the 
highest  meed  of  praise,  works  at  first  pronounced 
to  be  romantio  eeteblish,  by  general  rsoognitioo 
of  their  merit,  a  claim  to  be  considered  clas- 
sical. What  is  'romantic*  to-day  may  thus  grow, 
although  itself  unchanged,  to  be  'desrifal*  to- 
nuirrow.  The  reader  will  thus  undersL-ind  why, 
in  Reiohardt's  opinion.  Bach,  Uandel  and  Giuek 
were  de«i!eel,  bint  Haydn  and  Hoaaii  ramaiitic; 
why  later  critiis,  in  presence  of  the  fuller 
romanticism  uf  Beethoven,  placed  Haydn  and 
Monrt  amoBi^tiie  daanoal  oompoeen;  and  why 
Beethoven  Mmeelf,  Ilk  hie  tank,  wee  deoiend  t» 
be  classical. 

The  propriety  of  applying  the  tenn  Romantie 
to.opoM  whqw  mbjecta  are  taken  from  ramiBtie 
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Uttfratdre,  or  'to  songs  where  music  is  set  to 
ronuntio  words,  will  not  be  questioned.  And 
ftom  such  works  it  is  en  v  to  uelcct  passages 
which  present  romantic  picturt  .s  to  the  mind,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Trumpet  |>asi»agc  on  the  long 
Bb  in  the  bass  in  the  great  Leonore  overture,  or 
the  three  Horn  notes  in  the  overture  to  *  Oberon,* 
or  the  three  Drum  notes  iu  the  overture  to  '  Der 
Freischiitz.*  But  in  pun  instraiiMBtel  nuMie  tlie 
marks  of  romanticism  are  so  fine,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  them  dependd  so  much  un  Hym^iathy  and 
mmtal  predisposition,  that  the  qoesUon  whether 
this  or  that  work  is  romantic  may  l)e  a  subject 
of  interminable  dispute  among  critics.  Some- 
times the  only  mark  of  romanticism  would  Mam 
to  be  a  subtle  effect  of  instnmicntation.  or  a 
sudden  change  of  key.  as  in  the  following  pas- 
mgjB  from  the  Leonore  Overture:— 


ROMANTIC  14© 

tioif— as  for  instancr,  in  this  pMeegs-frotn  Hm 
Adagio  of  the  9th  Sym|iliony 


Anotlier  example  from  B  ethoven  ia  sujij.lied 
by  the  opening  ban  of  the  PF.  Concerto  in  G 
nnajor,  where  after  the  solo  hM  endfld  on  the 
dominant  the  orcheetn  cnten  pp  with  the  chord 
of  B  nugor,  thus— 


where  the  transition  into  Db  seems  to  Bay. 
'  Vanitae  vanitiliini,  omnia  vanitas' ;  and  agum 

in  the  Eroica,  where  at  the  end  of  the  Trio,  the 
long  holding  notes  and  peculiar  harmony  in  the 
horns  seem  to  suggest  the  idea  of  Eternity: — 

WrinS.  _   


•  •  •  «" 


The  whole  of  the  Slow  Movement  of  this  Con- 
oerto  is  thoroughly  romantic,  but  perhaps  that 
qtiality  is  moet  poworfoUj  fi»lt  in  tha  faUowiqg 
passage 


T«t  wn  wabHU  ie  tiia  epell  of  ite  pramioe  here 

that  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  where  its 
Intenae  rooiMitiohni  lies,  unleae  it  be  in  the 
atenpt  ehange  both  in  key  (A  minor  to  F 
major),  and  in  the  character  of  the  pliraso,  al- 
moet  iatdjiM  a  scene,  or  reooUeciioo,  or  image, 
iqion  the  hearer. .  Indeed,  to  rommitie  miuie 
betonge  in  the  highest  degree  the  power  of  evok- 
lag  In  the  mind  ione  vivid  thought  or  ooaoep- 


^   .  ^       ,  ^  t.^_r--,  

Many  mx>re  illustrations  miglit  be  taken  from 
Beethovena  works,  and  never  ban  the  romantic 
spirit  prcxliiccil  more  splendid  results  than  in  his 
five  last  iSoiiutas  and  in  his  Symphony  No.  7 
Bat  with  regard  to  oar  oboioe  of  eumplee  we 
must  remind  the  reader  that,  where  the  stand- 
point  of  criticism  is  almost  wholly  subjective, 
great  diveraltiea  of  judgment  are  inevitable. 

It  waa  not  until  after  tin-  appearance  of 
the  works  of  Call  Maria  von  Weber,  who  lived 
in  doee  relntfon  with  the  romantie  aohool  of 
literature,  and  who  drew  hia  inspirations  from 
their  writings,  that  critics  begwa  to  q>eak  of 
a  'romantie  eohotd  of  mosie.*  Beethoven  had 
by  this  time  been  accepted  at^  classical,  but  in 
addition  to  Weber  himself,  Schubert,  and  after- 
wards Ifendelfliohn,  Sdinmann,  and  Cbopin  were 
all  held  to  be  representativet)  of  the  ronmntic 
school.  Widely  as  the  composers  of  this  new 
adhool  dfflbred  hi  other  respecti,  they  were  aUke 
in  their  ausceptibility  to  the  tone  of  thought  and 
liseling  which  ao  deeply  ooloured  the  romantio 
Kteratnre  of  iheir  tune.  Kooe  of  them  were 
strangers  to  that  weariness,  approaching  to  di.<<- 
guft|  of  the  actual  worid  aroona  them,  ajul  those 
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maoh  retwm  to  be  proad,  oiv«d  to  Um  it* 
origin  and  highest  developinent,  altboagh  the 
naine^  of  Spohr/  Marachner,  Lindpaintner. 
and  others  are  joitly  anooiated  with  it,  are 
points  on  whidi  we  need  not  linger,  a«  they  are 
fully  diwuawd  in  the  article  on  Opera.  Neither 
is  it  neceiaary  to  repeat  what  has  been  aaid  in 
the  article  on  OBCNMTBATioir  of  the  romantic 
effects  which  Websr  eoold  produce  in  hia  instru- 
mentation. Never,  even  in  the  least  of  his 
piunoforte  worits,  did  he  cease  to  be  rouiAntic. 

Though  Weber  holds  the  iint  plnoe  in  the 
opera  of  the  romantic  school,  he  was  excelled  in 
other  branches  of  coiii{>oeition  by  his  contem- 
porary, Franz  SchubWt.  Pure  and  clasnc  as 
was  the  form  of  Schubert's  symphonies  and 
sonatas,  the  very  essence  of  romaaUcism  is  dis- 
dosed  in  them  by  sudden  tfaasitiaiia  llNKn  one  key 
to  another  (as  in  the  first  movement  of  the  A 
minor  Sonata,  op.  143).  and  by  the  unexpected 
rapeoted  oTworics  prodooed  uadsr  svoh  iafln*  |  modulatlona  in  his  exquisite  hmnooy.  Thfti 
ences,  indistinctness  of  outline  was  a  common  {  wealth  of  melo<ly,  in  which  ho  is  perhaps  with- 
attribute  of  compositions  of  the  romantic  school,  out  a  rival,,  was  the  gift  of  romaaticism.  It 
Tb»  hafd,  elasr  lines  of  reality  weve  seldom  met  I  gare  him  also  a  eertain  fadeflnitsnesa  and,  tm  It 
with  in  thetDt  •^'^  ^^^^  analy.^is  of  pure  '  were,  indivisibility  of  iflt  aH,  which  mime  critics 
reason  was  perpetually  eluded.  It  was  equally  ^  have  judged  to  be  a  failing,  but  which  were  in 
natural  that  the  creattons  «f  minds  withdrawn  '  fhet  the  seoret  of  his  strength,  beeanse  they  en- 
from  contact  with  the  actual  world  ancl  wrapt  in    ablod  him  to  repeat  and  develope,  to  change  .'»nd 


yearnings  to  esoape  from  it.  which  pursued  so 
mAny  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  generations  to 
mhisli  they  belonged.  To  men  thus  predisposed, 
ii  was  a  relief  and  delight  to  live  in  an  ideal 
woild  as  remote  as  possible  ihnn  the  real  one. 
Some  took  refuge  in  mediaeval  legends, where  no 
border  dis'itled  the  natural  from  the  supernatural, 
where  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
was  m  delicate  and  yet  as  real  as  that  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  Beethoven's  Overture, 
and  where  nothing  could  be  incongruous  or  ini- 
prebabia;  some  in  the  charms  and  solitudes  of 
nature  ;  and  others  in  the  contemplati'  n  of  peace 
and  beatitude  beymd  the  grave,  iiut  in  all 
thsrt  was  th«  same  impatieiK«  of  the  material 
and  mnndane  conditions  of  their  existence, 
the  same  longing  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
soonos  and  images  which  mortals  could  but 
dimly  see  throuc;h  the  gla"«»  of  religious  or 
poetic   imagination.     As    might  have  been 


the  folds  of  their  own  fsnoies,  should  vividly 
rsfleot  the  moods  and  phases  of  MSiBig  oat  oiP 
which  they  sprang — that  they  sliould  be,  in 
short,  intensely  subjective.  Nor  was  it  sor- 
prising  that  when  impatience  of  reality,  iadis* 
tinctness  of  outline,  and  excessive  subjectivity 


then  again  resume  his  beautiful  motif*  ^  long 
and  rich  nrogression,  without  pause  and  witfioat 
satiety.  None  have  known,  as  he  knew,  how  to 
elicit  almost  human  sounds  irom  a  single  instru' 
ment — as  for  instance,  in  the  welMmown  passage 
for  the  horn  in  the  second  movement  of  the  C 


co-existed,  the  pleasures  of  imagination  sometimee  major  Symphony,  of  which  Schumann  said  that 
took  a  morbid  hue.  Such  conditions  of  origin  '  it  seems  to  have  come  to  us  from  another  world.' 
as  we  have  been  deseiibing  oould  not  fail  to  Many  glorious  passages  might  be  pointed  out  in 
affect  the  forms  of  composition.  It  was  not  that  this  Symphony,  the  romanticism  of  which  it 
the  romanticists  duliberately  rejected  or  even  would  be  difficult  to  surpass;  for  instance,  the 
undervalued  classic  models,  but  Ihi^ borne  onward  second  subject  in  the  first  movement,  tba 
by  the  impulse  to  give  free  expression  to  their  beginning  of  the  workincr  out  in  the  Finale, 
own  individuality,  they  did  nut  sutler  theuuteives  etc.  etc.  And  the  complete  success  with  which 
to  be  bound  by  forms,  however  excellent^  which  {  he  produced  entirolj  novel  effects  from  the 
they  felt  to  be  inadequate  for  their  purpose,  whole  orchestra  is  the  more  astonishing  when  we 
Had  the  leaders  of  the  romantic  school  been  men  j  remember  that  few  of  his  orchestral  works  were 
of  less  genius,  this  tendency  might  have  degene-  |  aver  perfomed in  his  lifetime.  In  'Song'  Schu- 
rated  into  disregard  of  form ;  but  happily  in  bert  stands  alone,  while  Schumann  and  Robert 
them  liberty  did  not  beget  license,  and  the  art  1  Franz  come  nearest  to  him.  Even  from  boyhood 
of  mosio  was  enridhed  by  the  addition  of  neir  j  he  had  stsspsd  Us  soid  In  romantic  poetry ;  and 
forms.  'TTie  extremes,'  snys  Goethe,  speaking  so  expressive  was  the  music  of  hU  songs  that 
of  the  romantic  school  of  literature,  '  will  disaoK  |  they  required  no  words  to  reveal  their  deeply 
pear,  and  at  lon^  tiio  greai  advantage  will  j  imnatttk  eharaeter.  Few  wero  the  thoD|^  or 
remain  that  a  wider  and  more  varied  subject-  '  feelings  which  SchulnTt's  genius  was  unable  to 


matter,  together  with  a  freer  form,  will  be 
atUined.*  Goethe's  aatietpatioaa  were  equally 
applicable  to  music. 

Among  masters  of  the  romantio  school,  Weber 
stands  sMond  to  none.  In  vonth  he  surrendered 
hirapclf  t^^  the  fascination  of  literary  romanticism, 
and  this  early  bias  of  his  mind  was  confirmed  in 
Uter  years  by  coaataat  fntereoorse  at  Dresden 
with  IloIUii,  Tieck,  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  and  other 
mem  of  the  same  oast  of  thoueht.  How  ex- 
etasfrely  the  subjects  of  Weber  s  operas  were 
8electe<l  from  romantic  literature,  and  how  the 
'  Komantio  Opsrat'  of  wluoh  Qenuanj  Itsa  so 


express  in  music  'He  was'  (to  quote  Sohnmann 

X in)  'the  deadly  enemy  of  all  Philistinism,  and 
T  Beethoven  the  g^reatest  ma>ter  who  nia>l'> 
music  hia  vocation  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 


Schumann's  own  enmity  to  Philistinism  was 
not  less  deadly  than  that  of  Schubert,  and  ro- 
manticism was  its  root  In  both  men.  80  strongly 
did  Schumann  resent  the  popularity  of  Hens, 
Httnten,  and  other  Philistines,  whose  works  were 
in  v<^e  about  the  year  iS.^o,  that  he  founded 
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the  '  Davidsbund '  to  exp<we  the  hollownesB  of 
tbeir  pretensioiut.  And  equally  dinbatiiified  with 
Ibe  sballow  and  oontnoted  views  of  tb«  mancml 
orttioi  of  that  day,  he  st&rted  bis  '  Nene  Zeit- 
a^irift  fUr  Muwk '  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
music  to  ftoedcM  from  every  limitation,  exce(>t 
the  laws  of  reason  and  of  beauty.  Kven  in  child- 
hood Schumann  was  an  eager  reader  of  ro- 
mantic literature,  and  the  writings  of  HoiTtaann 
and  Jean  I^aul  never  \otit  their  charm  for  hiin. 
He  told  a  correspondent  that  if  she  would  rightly 
undeivtand  his  '  Papillons,*  op.  2,  she  must  read 
tlie  laat  chapter  01  Jean  Paul's  '  Flegeljahre ' ; 
and  from  Hoffmann  he  borrowed  the  title  of 
*  Knialeriana.'  It  was  not  howevw  the  imagin- 
ary sufferin-^  of  Dr.  Kreissler,  but  the  real  deep 
sorrows  of  .Schumann's  own  soul  which  expreiosed 
tiMMelvea  in  thane  noble  fimbitlM.  Though 
perfect  in  form,  they  are  thoroughly  romantic  in 
thought  and  spirit.  Not  less  romantic  were  the 
he  gave  to  hb  pianoforte  pl«m  Th«ae 
I,  he  said,  were  scarcely  necessary — '  for  is 
maaic  aelf-sufficing  I  does  it  not  speak  for 
ilMlf  ?  *— hot  he  admitted  thai  they  w«ie  faithful 
indexes  to  the  character  of  the  pieces,  The 
clearest  tokens  of  the  same  source  of  inspiration 
■lay  he  ibond  in  his  IVmtMie,  op.  17,  wUeh  bean 
as  its  motto  a  verse  from  Hchlegel.  In  the  last 
ipart  a  deeply  moving  effect  is  produced  by 
abrupt  ohaage  of  key  in  the  arpeggios  from 
the  chr  rdH  of  C  t^)  A  and  then  to  F.  But  changes 
of  key  were  not  his  only  lesouroe  fur  the  produo* 
Hon  of  ronantio  eflbeti.  Excepting  Beethovany 
aana  have  illustrated  the  power  of  rhythm  so 
wall  an  Schumann.  He  often  imparts  a  strange 
and  entirely  novel  a^nifloaaoe  to  eommonplaoe 
or  familiar  phrases  by  Byncopated  noten,  by 
putting  the  emphasis  on  the  weak  part  of  the  bar, 
«r  hgr  aoeenta  ao  markad  aa  ta  glr«  the  impres- 
alooof  a  simultaneous  combination  of  triple  and 
mnunon  time.  These  strong  and  «ooentrio 
ihythma  appanr  in  all  hia  works ;  and  the  ftequost 
directiooa  marctitn  amii  or  Molto  mnrcato  show 
what  aUaai  he  laid  upon  emphasis.  The  influence 
flf  Jann  F^nl  may  be  traoad  ako  in  Sohumaim's 
■ometimes  grave  and  sometimes  playful  humoor. 
Kany  of  bia  pianoforte  pieoea  are  mailLed  mU 
Bwmor  or  mU  viehm  Humor.  And  in  tiiia  re- 
spect he  is  inferior  only  to  Beethoven,  of  whose 
'romantic  humour'  he  ao  often  ifieaks  in  his 
'Geaannalte  Sehriften.*  The  raniBtic  biaa  of 
Schumann's  mind  was  not  leas  evident  in  his 
treatment  of  Oriental  aubjaeti.  The  ooleuring 
of  Ua  •Ftendiaa  and  the  Pari;  wd  of  his 
*Ori«ltd Pictures'  (Bilder  aus  Osten),  is  vividly 
hieaL  And  of  his  Bon<^^  we  may  cite  the 
/  'WaWaagaapriteh'  (Op.  39.  No.  3)  as  an  example 
of  the  purest  essence  of  romance.  Full  as  the 
poam  ia  in  itaelf  of  romantio  feeling  and  ex- 
prwrion,  tha  nnrie  interpreta  the  words,  rather 
than  the  words  interpret  the  music. 

The  romantio  spirit  found  a  less  congenial 
abode  in  the  happy,  equable  disposition,  and 
aarefully  disciplined  imagination  of  Mendels- 
aohn ;  but  his  genius  was  too  sensitive  and  deli- 
eata  to  remain  unaffected  by  the  main  ouxxents 


of  his  age.*  Take,  for  example,  the  first  four 
chords  in  the  overture  to  '  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.*  And  eonld  it  Indeed  be  poaathle  to 
illustrate  Shakespeare's  romantic  play  in  music 
with  fuller  success  than  Mendelssohn  has  dunel 
The  overtures  'The  Hebrides,'  'The  Lovely 
MelusinOt'and  *Cabn  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,' 
are  likewise  full  of  the  br^htedt  qualities  of 
romanticism. 

Not  unlike  "M-  ndelssohn  was  William  Stemdale 
Bennett ;  and  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
them  were  striot  regard  to  tamk,  duaraam  of 
poetic  thought,  and  cultivated  refinement  of  taste. 
Komantic  too  Bennett  certainly  was ;  as  may  at 
once  be  seen  ia  his  overtures,  *  The  Naiada '  and 
'The  Wood  Nymphs.'  So  tranquil,  clear  and 
perfect  in  detail  are  nuMt  of  Bennett's  com- 
positions,  so  dalioata  waa  tha  tonah  whibh 
faahioneil  them,  that  they  have  been  likened  to 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine :  and  in 
illustn^ien  of  what  is  aeanty  wa  may  mentioin 
his  '  Three  Musical  Sketches,'  op.  lo  The  Lake, 
the  Millstream  and  the  Fountain').  Yet  there 
ware  rata  momenta  whan  Benaall*a  hahltoal 

reserve  rola.xed,  and  the  veil  was  lifted  from  his 
inner  nature.  To  the  inspiration  of  sach  momenta 
wa  may  ascribe  parta  «f  hia  G  miner  Symphony, 
and  alwve  all  his  beautiful  '  Paradise  and  the 
I'eri '  overture.  His  '  Parisina '  overture  betraya 
the  latent  Am  wMeh  burned  beneath  a  wanladly 
calm  surface,  and  many  romantic  passages 
might  be  pointed  out  in  it.  One  such  is  to  be 
Ibud  at  ua  beginning  of  tha  working  out,  whara 
the  theme,  which  before  was  in  t$ 
the  very  soul  of  melanoholy— 


Is  now  given  in  A  major,  the  Cj  of  the  cadence 
seeming  for  the  moment  to  brighten  it  as  with 
the  inspiration  of  hope 


i 


± 


Notice  of  the  modem  German  composers  on 
whom  the  stamp  of  Schumann  is  ao  nnmiataka* 

able,  would  lead  us  too  far.  Wagner  we  pass  by, 
because  he  can  hardly  be  counted  among  the 
followers  of  the  romantio  school,  and  we  could 
not,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  show  the 
points  wherein  hediffersfiuui  former  romanticists; 

I  In  dcscrltjiiiff  tu  ne!ch«n1t"«  d«uiihtwthp  •ucef«s  ol  lirr  ftther't 
•Morv«iif»*  k-  III  III'-  Ithlue  l-Mtlv»l.  MnidrlMoliu  n.lls:  »l  tt\» 
wurd*  1>W  KUtck  M  Uitmr  Nadu  the  miutc  becomes  to  ruiMOtke 

ki.a  poetical  Itaft  smr  tlm»  1  iNsr       sb  aw 

caimwl,' 
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but  mention  is  mftde  under  Orchestration 
of  some  of  the  beautiful  and  truly  romantic 
effects  which  he  knows  how  to  produce  in  his 
instrumentation.  [See  alao  Opera  and  Waoner.] 
We  may  however  designate  one  of  the  greatest 
living  composers  as  one  of  the  greatest  living 
romanticists ;  and  it  is  no  disparsgeoient  to  the 
individuRlity  of  Johannes  Bralims  to  say  that  he 
is  ia  miuiy  respects  the  disciple  of  Schubert  and 
Schumann.  Tlie  romanticisni  of  such  ]>rtHJuction8 
Mthe  beautiful  romancea  from  Tieck'8  ' Mageloue' 
(op.  33)  or  the  cantata  '  Rinaldo'  (op.  50)  Is  of 
course  visible  at  a  t^lance,  but  Braiuus'N  roman- 
ticism generally  lies  toodeep  tu  bo  discovered  with- 
oat  attoirtivo  sad  sjmpathetio  stady.  As  »  role, 
he  is  m<»re  concerned  to  satisfy  the  judgment  than 
Idndle  the  imagination,  more  anxious  to  move  the 
houi  than  please  the  ear.  Oloso  otissrvation  will 
often  find  an  adequate  rtason  and  justification  for 
seeming  harshnesses  in  Brahms 's  works,  and  re- 
flective funiliarity  with  (hem  will,  in  th«  eaine 
way,  surely  discover  the  genuine  romantic  spirit  in 
nasiiagee  where  its  presence  would  wholly  escoipe 
the  unpractised  eye  and  ear. 

Chopin  holds  a  solitary  position  in  romantic 
art.  No  school  can  daiia  him  wholly  fur  its 
own,  and  the  beet  poeUe  ^fts  of  the  French, 
Oennaa,  and  Sclavonic  nationalities  were  united 
in  him.  Chopin,  says  Liszt,  refused  to  be  bound 
by  deference  to  rules  which  fettered  the  phiy  of 
his  imagination,  simply  because  they  had  been 
accepted  as  classical.  But  the  classic  training 
and  solid  studies  of  his  youth,  oombined  with  his 
exquisite  taste  and  innate  refinement,  preserred 
him  from  abuse  of  the  lil>erty  which  he  was 
determined  to  etijoy.  The  mental  atmosphere  of 
his  life  in  Paris  may  be  felt  in  bia  wonts.  In 
hatred  of  whatever  was  comtnonf>lace  and 
ordinary,  he  was  one  with  the  French  romantic 
school ;  but  unlike  them  lie  would  allow  nothing, 
whose  only  merit  was  originality,  to  stand  in  his 
couipusi lions.  Beauty  there  must  always  be  to 
satisfy  him ;  and  he  would  have  recoiled  fimn 
the  crudities  and  barbarisms  which  disfigure  some 
works  of  the  French  romantic  period.  So  uni- 
formly romantic  was  Chopin  in  every  stage  of 
his  career,  that  it  would  be  impossible  toUlliatBate 
this  (quality  of  his  music  by  extracts. 

Tbm  Fkoieh  vomaatic  adiool  of  Uteratora  was 
of  later  date  than  the  German,  and  was  con- 
siderably affected  by  it.  The  general  features 
of  the  two  schools  were  very  similar,  but  tho 
French  authors  wrote  even  more  tlian  the  Ger- 
man in  the  medisval  and  mystic  vein,  and  were 
more  prone  to  unhealthy  exaggeration.  In  F^raaoe^ 
moreover,  the  antagonism  between  the  romantio 
and  classical  schools  was  carried  to  a  pitch  which 
had  no  parallel  in  Germany.  The  completeness 
and  universality  of  the  empire  which  classic  ex> 
ample  and  tradition  had  gained  over  the  educated 
public  of  France,  intensified  the  revolt  against 
than,  when  at  last  it  attivad.  The  revolt  was 
as  widesprea^I  as  it  was  uncompromising  :  there 
was  not  a  field  of  art  or  literature  in  which  the 
rebel  flag  of  the  new  school  was  not  unfurled, 
and  a  revoltttiooaiy  temper,  inflamed  pechapa  by 
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the  political  storms  of  that  time,  was  manifest  in 
all  that  they  did.  In  the  false  simplicity  and 
sickly  sentimentality,  in  the  stilted  iliction  and 
threadbare  forms  of  expres-tion  affected  by  the 
reigning  school,  the  insurgent  authors  had  indeed 
much  to  provoke  them.  JUit  in  the  veheoMiioe 
of  their  reaction  against  such  faults  they  were 
apt  to  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme;  and  thus, 
finish  of  form,  clearness  of  outline,  and  coherent 
sequence  of  Ukought  are  too  often  ahsnt  fiom 
their  works. 

With  respeet  le  mnrfe,  Berliox  is  tlie  typioal 
name  of  the  renai«wance  of  1830;  but  Liszt,  on 
whom  the  French  school  exercised  su  strong  an 
influenoe,  may  ha  anoelated  with  him.    So  far 
were  these  composers  and  their  countless  fol- 
lowers borne  by  the  revolutionary  impulne,  that 
they  did  not  shrink  at  timeeiirom  a  totu  rejootioa 
of  the  old  traditional  forms  in  their  infitruniental 
music ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  very  valuable 
resulta  were  obtained  by  their  hardihood.  They 
chose  indeed  romantic  subject/?  for  musical  repre- 
.  sentation,  as  Weber  and  Schumann  had  done,  but 
I  there  the  reeomblaaee  ceased.  They  aimed  not, 
as  the  earlier  masters  did,  to  reproduce  the  fec-l- 
I  ings  stirrnd  in  them  by  extonial  objects,  but 
rather  to  present  the  objeeti  themsdvea  to  the 
I  minds  of  an  audience ;  and  an  undoubted  Iosh 
I  of  romantic  effect  was  the  consequence  of  their 
innovation.    But  while  we  cannot  acquit  the 
younger  romanticists  of  the  charge  of  an  excea- 
sive  realism,  which  too  readily  sacrificed  artistic 
beauty  to  originality  and  vivid  representation, 
nor  deny  tiie  ne^nant  obwnirity  and  incoherenoe 
of  their  compositions,  we  are  unable  to  acqtuesce 
in  the  imputation  so  often  fastened  upon  them 
that  their  romanticism  was  merely  the  veil  of 
ignorance,  and  that  they  violateil  rules  because 
they  knew  no  better.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
those  among  them  who  pushed  extravagance  to 
the  farthest  jmint  were  thorough  ina-ttr^  of  the 
strictest  rules  and  severest  forms  of  muiiical  oom« 
position. 

To  sum  up.  in  conclusion,  our  oblicrations  to 
the  romantic  school,  we  must  acknowledj^  that 
they  saved  miuie  ftoin  the  dai^rer  with  wUdi  it 
was  at  one  time  threatened  of  being  treated  ;is 
an  exact  but  dry  and  cold  science ;  that  they 
gave  it  a  freer  and  more  elaatie  form ;  tint  tiiey 
developed  the  capabilities  and  technique  of 
various  instruments;  that  being  themselves 
always  filled  witha  deep  reverenoe  ftr  their  own 
art  tlR-y  rescued  from  unmerite<I  neglect  «omc  of 
the  finest  works  of  earlier  composers;  and  that  by 
their  own  genini  and  labour  they  have  added 
many  a  Biwie  auteipieoa  to  the  treasures  of 
mude.<  [AJi.W.j 

-MiuinMn!''*a«M!maMll«  SdHmm*^I,litl,  'Obvpta*:  HoitlMlqr, 

*  Die  I/'hns  d«r  r<«mi»)en  Antbetik ' ;  KOstar. '  TopnUre  Voitrt««  * : 
L*  Marr  °  MuilkallKhe  8tudien-kOpfe' :  WMtelew^.  'Schumann'; 
Weber  Mm  v..  "  C.  M.  t.  Weber ' ;  HcSmann.  Kn-UlerUn*  * :  Uautlcr, 
'HUtoirr  ,Ui  i:urn«DlUme- :  N.  ZelUcbrirt  (.  Mus  k.  IKM-IKS :  lUehl. 
'  I'hknkterkOple  ' ;  Brvckhkui  '  ConT«r*aUonilexlco«r :  Eck«no*n», 
'  (.c'jH  »che  mtt  Ooethe ' :  M«?ndel, '  L«xican ' ;  Brendal. " «.cschlfhl« 
der  Mvulk ' ;  Man. '  Miuik  dM  NeuiLwhuUn  Jftlirliuad«rt» ' ,  KOUlUi. 
tiOMbiciataairHHai*!  Wattawnii.  •Qnchkbteto  iUiitnyU^' » 
~r|«BW'|LMMnlk«nOr.  Zof«wSO*; 
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TOMTERO.  One  of  ihouL'  mu'^ical  families  of 
whom,  from  the  Bachs  downwards.  «o  maay  are 
cnmmitered  in  Germany.  The  fennden  were 
AvTov  and  Heinrich.  a  pair  of  inseparable 
brothenij  who  dressed  alike,  and  lived  together  in 
BoBik.  They  were  still  aliT«  in  1793.  Another 
AXTOV.  a  bas8o<in-)'laycr,  born  in  Westphalia  in 
1745,  lived  at  Diak^ge  (Duchy  of  Oldenburg), 
gave  eoneerls  at  Hambmig,  and  died  in  181  a, 
living  long  enough  to  play  a  concerto  for  two 
bassoons  with  his  youngest  scm  Anton,  bom  1777. 
His  eldest  scm,  BsRirSAitD.  bom  Nov.  1 1, 1 767,  at 
Dinklai,'f,  id  jnatly  rci,'uiili d  as  head  of  thenchool 
of  German  violoncellists.  When  only  fourteen  he 
attraeCed  oonsiderable  attention  in  Parts  during 
a  visit  tlure  with  his  father;  from  1790  to  1 793 
be  was  in  the  band  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  at 
Bonn,  at  «bo  auiie  time  with  Ferdinand  Ries. 
Reicha  and  the  two  Beethovenii.  During  the 
Frendi  invasion  he  occupied  himself  in  a  profes- 
nonal  tiMir  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  was 
well  received,  eepecially  in  Madrid,  where  Ferdi- 
pand  VII.  soconipanied  him  on  the  violin.  His 
oonrin  Andreas  went  with  him.  and  on  their  return 
through  Vienna  late  in  1796,  they  gave  a  oon> 
cert  at  which  Beethoven  played  (Thayer,  it.  16). 
After  his  return  Bemhard  married  Catherine 
Bamoke  at  Hamburg.  From  1801  to  1803  he 
was  a  professor  in  the  Pan'fl  Conservatoire,  and 
we  next  find  him  in  the  King's  band  at  Berlin. 
Spohr  (Autob.  i.  7S)  met  hiiu  there  at  the  end 
of  1804,  and  played  quartets  with  him.  rerhups 
the  most  remarkable  fact  he  mentions  is  that 
after  one  of  Beethoven's  early  quartets  (op.  1 8) 
Romberg  asked  how  Spohr  could  play  '  such 
absurd  stutf '  {bayoclrji  Zeny).  It  is  ot  a  piece 
with  the  well-known  anecdote  of  his  tearing  the 
copy  of  the  first  Kasoumowsky  quartet  from  the 
stand  and  trampling  on  it. 
,  The  approach  of  the  French  forces  in  1 806  again 
drove  Komb^rs^  on  the  world,  and  in  1 807  ho  was 
travelling  in  South  Russia,  but  returned  to  Berlin, 
and  was  Court- Capellmeister  till  1817,  when  he 
retires!  into  private  life  at  Hamburg,  In  182J 
he  went  to  Vienmt,  in  1825  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  and  in  1839  'London,  and  Paris, 
where  his  Method  forthe  cello(Berlin,Trautwein, 
1 840)  was  adopted  by  the  Conservatoire.  He  died 
at  Hamburg,  August  13,  1841. 

The  great  importance  of  B.  Romberg  both  as 
conifKKer  and  executant  arises  from  the  £sct  that 
he  materially  extended  the  a^ialillities  cif  the 
A  ioloncello.  His  celebrated  concertos  may  be 
said  to  contain  implicitly  a  complete  theory 
of  oello  playing,  and  there  are  few  paassges 
known  to  modem  players  the  type  of  which  may 
not  be  found  there.  Probably  no  better  know> 
ledge  of  the  fingerboard  oould  be  gained  thsn 
by  stuflying  these  concertos.  Although  they  are 
now  seldom  played  in  public,  being  somewhat 
too  old-fashioned  to  hit  tlie  taste  of  modem 
artists  and  audiences,  they  are  yet  of  considerable 
merit  aH  compcwitions,  and  contain  passages  of 

•  til  does  not  «r^m  to  harr  ril»j»Hl  In  Lorwton  :  but  a  »ll(tht  trace  of 
hi*  pniMtica  l<  ^  iliM  i  ni  rible  la  aji  uvertun' of  hU  nvplMir'l, 

wblcliclgiM  Um  J'biltiariaouk  prwjimiuiMal  JaM  17, 1891.  > 


distinct  grace  and  charm.  There  is  probably  no 
means  now  of  learning  at  first  hand  what  Rom- 
I  berg's  own  playing  was  like.  Bat  It  may  be 
I  gathered  from  the  character  of  his  coniposition!<, 
that  his  tone  was  not  so  full  and  powerful  as 
that  of  artists  who  ermfined  themselves  more  to 
the  lower  register  of  the  instrument,  and  to  pas- 
sases  of  less  complication.  As  an  indication  that 
this  Tiew  agrees  with  that  which  prevailed  during 
his  lifetime,  wo  find  him  for  instance  spoken  of 
as  follows  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine 
Mnsikalische  Zeitung  for  1817,  who  bad  heard 
him  play  at  Amsterdam: — 'The  visit  of  B.  Roni- 
I  berg  had  long  been  eagerly  looked  for.  The 
I  immense  reputation  which  pi-eceded  him,  caused 
his  first  concert  to  be  crowded  to  excess.  He 
played  a  concerto  (die  Reise  auf  den  Bemhards- 
berg)  and  a  capriccio  on  Swedish  national  airs. 
In  regard  to  the  perfection  and  taste  of  his  per- 
formance, to  the  complete  esse  and  lightness  o{ 
his  playing,  our  great  expectations  were  far  ex- 
ceetled— but  not  so  in  respect  of  tone — this,  espe- 
cially in  difficult  passages,  we  found  much  weaker 
than  the  powerftu  tone  of  our  own  Rauppe,  and 
indeed  scarcely  to  compare  with  it.*  At  a  second 
concert  Romberg  played  his  well-known  Militaiy 
Concerto,  and  the  same  view  was  reiterated. 

Bemhard  Romberg  composed  cello  solos  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  stringquartets;  PF.  quartets;  a  funeral 
symphony  for  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia ;  a  concerto 
for  a  oelka  (Breitkopf  ft  Hiirtel).  his  last  work  ; 
and  operas — 'Die  wiedergefundene  Statue,' words 
byGozzi  von  Sch  wick  (1 790),  and '  DerSchitfbrnoh' 
(1 791,  Bonn),  'Don  Mendoce»' with  his  cousin 
Andreas  (Paris),  'Alma,'  'Ulysses  und  Circe' 
^July  27,  1807),  and  '  Kittertreue,'  3  acta  (Jan. 
31,  181 7.  Berlin).  His  son  Karl,  also  a  cellist, 
bom  at  St.  Petersburg  Jan.  17,  181 1,  played  in 
the  court-band  there  from  183a  to  1842,  and 
afiervvardri  lived  at  Vienna. 

Antun  K'linberg  the  younger  had  a  brother 
Gebuard  Ueinricu,  born  1748,  a  clarinet- 
player,  and  Musikdirsotor  at  Mtlnster,  who 
livi  <l  with  hiiu  for  some  time  at  Bonn,  and 
had  several  children,  of  whom  the  most  cele- 
brated was  AndbiaB,  a  violinist,  bom  April  37, 
1767,  at  Vechte,  near  Miinster.  When  only 
seven  he  played  in  public  with  his  cousin  Bern* 
hard,  with  whom  he  rcinain<rd  throughout  Ufa 
on  tenns  of  the  closest  frietuLsliip.  At  seventeen 
he  excitetl  great  enihusiai>iu  in  Paris,  and  was 
engaged  for  the  Concerts  Spirituels  (1784).  In 
1790  he  joined  his  cousin  at  Bonn,  played  the 
violin  in  the  Elector  s  band,  and  accompanied  him 
to  Italy  in  1 793.  In  Rome  they  gave  a  concert 
at  the  Capitol  (Feb.  17.  1796)  under  the  patron- 
age of  Cardinal  Rezzonico.  Andreas  then  made 
some  stay  in  Vienna,  where  Haydn  showed  great 
interest  in  his  first  quartet.  In  1 797  ho  went  to 
Hamburg,  and  in  1798  made  a  tour  alone.  In 
1800  ho  followed  Bemhard  to  Fteris,  and  com* 
posed  with  him  'Don  Mendoce,  on  le  Tuteur 
portugais.'  The  opera  £uled,  and  the  success  of 
their  concerts  was  but  ^Mial*  iO  Andreas  left 
for  Hamburg,  where  he  married,  and  remained 
for  fiiieen  years.   He  next  became  C^ourt-CapeU- 
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meister  at  Gotha,  where  be  died,  in  very  great 
deetitution,  Kov.  lo,  i8ai.  Concerts  were  given 
in  various  towns  for  the  benefit  of  bis  widow  and 
children.  The  university  of  Kiel  pave  him  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Muiiic.  He  composed  six 
syuiphonies,  quartets,  quintets,  cburch  marie ;  • 
Te  l)eum,  Psalms,  a  Dixit,  Macjnificat,  and 
Hallelt\jah,  in  4,  5,  8  and  16  parts;  several 
operas—'  Das  graue  Ungebeuer '  ( 1 790,  Bonn), 
'Die  Macht  derMuaik*  (1791),  'Der  Rabe,'  ope- 
retta U792)«  '  l^'o  Grossmuth  des  Scipio,'  and 
*]>ie  Boiiien  ro  Paluad,* — ^the  two  last  not  peiw 
formed.  His  best-known  work  is  the  music  for 
ScbiUer's  '  iSong  of  the  Bell,'  which  still  keeps  its 
■lies  In  ooBoeri  vmgnmnm.  His  mosic  is  solid. 
Dot  not  originni,  l^ing  too  dosdy  modelled  on 
Moisrt.  His  lai^er  works  are  well-known  in 
Xngbuid.  The  Lay  of  tbe  Bell  was,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Choral  ILirmoiiists'  Society,  to  be  often 
found  in  its  programmes,  and  is  still  occasionally 
heard.  HuA,  with  *  The  ItaMfent  and  tbe  Eter^ 
nal,'  *  The  Harinony  of  the  Spheres,'  '  The  Power 
of  Song,'  and  a  Te  Deum  (in  D),  are  all  pub- 
lished with  English  wvids  hf  Nevslles.  His 
Toy  symphony  is  now  and  then  played  as  an 
alteriiative  to  Haydn's,  and  was  chuaen  for  per- 
fonnsnos  by  mi  estrsordhiary  oompany,  em- 
bracing mmt  of  the  great  artists  of  London.  May 
14. 1 880.  Two  soni*  CiraiASO  and  Hxinrioh  are 
mentioBed  in  the  JJIg.  mnrilnlisabe  Zdtung. 
Andreas's  brnther  Baltrasar,  bom  1775,  nnd 
educated  for  a  cellist,  died  aged  seventeen.  His 
sister  Tbsbesi,  bora  1781,  lisd  •  ooasidsrsUe 
reputation  as  a  pianist.  L^-^O 

BOMEO  AND  JULIET.  AsabjeokeAeD  set 
hy  opera  ooiupuoers ;  e.  g. — 

I.  RemAo  ei  Juliette;  3  scte;  words  hr  de 
S<<gur.  musio^Stelbelk.  Eqrd«n,  Paiii^  Sept. 

10.  1793. 

a.  *  Giuh'elta  e  Romeo.'  Opers  ssfb  fn  3  aete, 

by  Zingarelli.  Produced  at  the  Seals,  Milan, 
Carnival,  1 796.  It  was  one  of  Napoleon's  fkvour^ 
Ite  operas,  when  Gresoentini  sang  in  it. 

3.  'Giulietta  e  Romeo,' l>y  Vaccaj.  Produced 
at  the  ticala,  Milan,  spring  of  1826;  King's 
Theaftce,  Lotion,  April  10^  183s. 

4.  *I  C.ipuletti  ed  i  Montecchi,'  in  3  acts; 
libretto  by  liomani,  music  by  Bellini.  Produced 
at  Ymiioe,  Maroh  12,  1830.  It  was  written  ftr 
the  two  Ori<iis  and  RubisL  King's  Theatre, 
Loudon,  July  20,  1833. 

5.  'Romeo  et  JuHette.'in  5  acta;  words  by 

Bjvrltii  r  ami  Carre,  iiiu.--ic  by  Gounod.  Produceti 
at  theXhuatre  Lyrio ue,  April  27,1867.  In  Loudon, 
•t  Oovent  Garden,  in  Italian,  Joly  1 1, 1867. 

6.  In  addition  to  these  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  work  by  Berlios,  bis  3th  Symphony — 
'  Rom^  et  J ttliette.  Symphonic  curamatiq  ue,  aveo 
chn  urij,  solos  <ie  1  haul,  et  prologuo  en  recitatif 
choral,  ou.  1 7.'  Dedicated  to  Paganini.  Tbewordu  1 
are  BerlWs  own,  Terslfied  by  Emil  DeschampH.  | 
It  was  couiposetl  in  i>!39,  and  performed  three 
times  consecutively  at  the  Conservatoire.    In  I 
England  tbe  First  Part  (4  numbers)  was  executed  ! 
under  M.  Berlioz's  direction  at  the  New  Phil-  ! 
harajoiiio  Conceris  of  Marob  34,  and  April  28^  1 
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1853,  and  the  entire  work  by  the  FiiiUiannottio 
Society  ^Cusins)  March  10,  1 881.  [Q.J 

I  ItOlfEB,  Bmma,  Bopnmo  singer,  pupil  of  Sir 
Georjc  Smart,  bom  m  1^14,  made  her  first 
appearanoe  at  Go  vent  Garden  Oct.  16, 1830,  as 

i  Clara  in*  The  Duenna.'  She  net  with  a  fiitvoar- 
able  reception,  arid  for  several  ye.irs  filled  ttiS 
position  of  prima  donna  at  Covent  Garden,  tlio 

j  English  Opera  House,  and  Drury  Isuie,  with 
gr-  aL  credit.  In  1852  she  trnik  the  mana;,'ement 
of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  with  a  company  oon* 

I  taining  Wm  Foole  and  other  good  ringen^  and 
brought  out  a  series  of  opera.^  ii)  English.  MIss 
Romer  was  rarely  lieard  in  tbe  oaooert-roam, 
but  appeared  at  the  Westminster  Abbey  Mival 
in  1834.  She  was  the  original  singer  of  the 
title-parts  in  Bamett's  'Mountain  Sylph'  and 
*Fair  Rosamoml.*  Her  perfbnnaaee  of  Andna 
in  the  Engliah  version  of  Bellini's  'Sormambula* 
was  muob  admired.  She  manied  a  Mr.  Almond, 
and  disdfltllaxgate.  April  XI.  1868.  p¥.H.H.] 

RONOONI*  n  ftmllj  oTittstfaignished  liagen. 

DoMKNTCO,  a  tenor,  was  bom  July  M,  1772, 
at  Lendinara>di-Polefline  in  Venetia.  He  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  hi  1797  at  La  Fenios^ 
Venice,  and  obtained  great  renown  both  as  a 
singer  and  actor,  there  and  in  other  Italian  cities, 
lie  sang  in  Italian  opera  at  St.  Petarebuig  and 
Munich,  ami  jifterward;*  heraiiie  a  professor  of 
singing  at  the  Conservatoires  in  thotte  cities,  and 
at  Milan,  wImco  he  died,  April  13, 1839.  Of  bis 
three  sons, 

Felice,  bom  in  181 1,  at  Venice,  under  the 
direction  of  his  fother  devoted  himself  to  b»> 
struction  in  Binuin^',  and  l)ecame  a  professor  in 
1837  at  U  urzburg,  at  Frankfort,  and, in  1844-8, 
at  Milan.  He  was  similarly  engaged  for  some  yean 
in  London,  nnd  finally  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  died  Sept.  lo,  1875.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Method  of  teaobing  singing,  and  of  lovsral  songs. 
His  second  brother, 

GlOBOlO,  the  celebrated  baritone,  was  bom  at 
Milan,  Aug.  6, 1810.  He  raerived  instruetkm  hi 
singing  from  his  father,  and  began  bis  dramatic 
career  in  1831,  at  Pavia,  as  Arturo  in  'Ln 
8trattier%*  He  played  in  some  of  tbe  small 
Italian  cities,  then  at  Rome,  where  Doniitetti 
wrote  for  him  'II  Furioso^'  'Torquato  Tasso,* 
sad  'Maria  di  Rohan,'  in  wbieh  htA,  as  Duo  de 
ChevreUBe,  he  ol)tiiined  one  of  his  greatest 
triumphs*— also  at  Turin,  Florence, Naples,  etc  In 
the  last  dty  Renemii  was  married,  Oet.  18, 1837, 
to  Signorina  Giovannina  Giannoni,  a  singer  who 
had  played  in  London  the  prerious  year,  in 
operapbnflh  at  tbe  St.  James'j^  Theatre.  He 
began  his  career  in  England  at  Her  ^lajesty's, 
April  9,  1842,  as  *  Enrico'  in  Lucia,  and  was 
well  rMeived  during  tbe  season  in  tliat  cbaraetsr 
and  in  those  of  Filippo  (Beatrice  di  Tenda), 
Belcore  (L'EIisir),  Basilio,  Kiocardo  (Puritani), 
TaHHo,  ete.  In  the  last  opera  bis  iriib  played 
witli  hiui,  but  neither  then,  nor  five  ytars  later 
as  Maria  di  Bohan,  did  she  make  the  least  im« 
preerion  on  the  JBa^SA  pnUic.  He  then  made  a 
provincial  lov  With  her,  Thalbenr,  and  Jobn 
Pany.  In  the  winter  be  playedat  the  'Italians,* 
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there  for  several  sabaequent  seasons,  and  nt  nne 
time  WM  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  wm  also 
cBgaged  •!  Vienna)  PMli,  Madrid  (whara  ha  was 

manager),  Barcelr>na  and  Naples.  He  reaopMNd 
IB  Eogiand  Apil  13,  1847,  at  Covent  Garden, 
ai  Enrio(S  aad  alao  played  Figaro  (Barbtere), 
May  8,  De  Chevreust.;  on  the  production  in 
£jiglaad  of  'Maria  di  Eohaa*'  Mid  the  Doge 
ea  the  prodaolion  of  Yevdi't  •!  dm  Fomri/ 
Jane  19,  in  which  'by  hia  dignity  and  force  he 
saved  the  opera  .  .  .  from  ntter  oondemnatioa* 
iCborley).  *  There  are  few  inntancea  of  a  voioa 
M  limited  in  compaai  (bardly  esoMdinff  an 
(ctave),   so  inferior  in  quality,  po  weak,  so 

habitually  oat  of  tune  The  low  fitature, 

the  features,  unmarked  and  ooiKWHilaoa  when 
rient.  promising  notliing  to  an  audietice,  yet 
wliicii  could  expresH  a  dignity  of  l>earing,  a 
tcigfe  pawon  not  to  tw  enaedad,  or  an  exu- 
beraaoe  of  the  wildest,  quaintest,  most  whimsical, 

most  fpontaneous  comedy  These  things 

we  hava  —an,  and  have  forgotten  personal  inrigni- 
ficance,  vf>cnl  jMiwer  beyond  mediocrity,  every 
dL«qualification,  in  the  spell  of  strong,  rcuU  sensi- 
bility  *  (lb.).  There  have  besn  finr  tndh  anmplfla 
o!  terrible  courtly  tragedy  as  'Signer  Ronconi's 
Chevreuse — the  polished  demeanour  of  his  earlier 
scenes  giving  a  fearfU  fbroe  of  oootiaii  ta  tbe 
li'.ter  ones  .  .  .  .  '  (Tb.)  IIo  sang  at  tha  Ualian 
Upera  every  season  until  j866  includva  ex- 
cepting 1855  ^  *U  the  great  oomic 
oj^rac,  as  Ekin  Juan,  Iveporello,  Masetto,  Na- 
bdcoo,  Fauift  (Spohr),  Kiguletto,  Lord  All^mli 
{¥w%  Diavolo),  Daadolo  (Zampa),  Barberlno 
(StraJi.lla),  and  Crispino  (Criupino  e  la  CuiuiirL'), 
etc  In  the  last  aix  parts  he  was  the  original 
btaipirolflr  at  fha  Italian  Opera,  and  in  many 
of  thwBfi.  such  as  Rigoletto,  the  l.K)rd,  Figaro, 
and  the  PoJesth  (Jjatiarza)  of  Rossini,  and  thoito 
of  Doniseiii  he  remained  a  favourite.  Of  hia 
dassical  part^,  his  Don  Joan  alone  was  a  dis- 
appointment.  He  afterwards  went  to  America, 
and  remained  there  some  tiute,  well  received. 
He  returned  to  Europe  in  1874,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Conservatorio 
St  Madrid,  which  post  he  still  holds.  Some  years 
previously  lia  founded  a  aoiiool  of  ■tag^ag  at 
l^ranada.^ 

S£fiA8TiAjro,  the  other  son,  also  a  baritone, 
bom  May  1814,  at  Venice,  received  instruction 
from  hb  father  and  the  elder  Romani,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  in  1 836,  at  Teatro  Pantera, 
Lucca.  Torqvato  Teseo^  in  which  part  through- 
out his  career  he  made  one  of  hi.s  greatest  successes. 
He  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  in  his  own 
country,  at  Vienna,  end  in  Spain,  Portngel,  and 
America,  as  an  able  artist  in  the  same  lino  of 
psrts  as  luB  brother — unlike  him  in  jperK>nal 
■ppemaoe,  being  a  tall  thin  man,  hot  like  him 
in  the  capability  of  his  face  for  great  variety 
cf  ezpr>'ssion.  He  appeared  in  England  in  i860 
at  Bar  Majesty's*  and  wai  hSAj  wdl  ree^ved  as 
S^datto  (in  wfaioh  ha  mada  his  dAntk  May  I  ath), 

J  XoC  CordoTk.  M  tcconlioc  to  i^iUt, 


BONDO. 


'  Masetto.  ad  OrHetlo  (Prava  d^m  Opera  Seria). 

He  retired  from  pulilic  life  after  a  caj-cer  of  35 
years,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a  teacher  of 
singing  at  Milan.*  [A.C.] 

BONDEAU.  The  French  name  fbr  a  short 
poem  of  tdx  or  eight  lines,  containing  but 
two  rhymes,  Mid  so  contrived  that  the  open- 
ing  and  clodng  Uses  were  identical,  thus  fonn- 
ing  as  it  were  a  circle  or  round.  The  name 
has  come  to  be  used  in  music  for  a  movement 
oonstruoted  en  •  soqwwhafe  oownpending  plan. 
[See  Rondo.]  [G.] 

RONDO  (Fr.  Jlmdmu).  A  piece  of  mosio 
having  one  principal  subject,  to  which  a  return 
is  always  loada  aftw  tftia  introductian  of  other 
matter,  so  as  to  gifa  n  ^|iiillMitiksl  or  ftmdtd 

]  form  to  the  whole. 

From  the  simplieity  and  obviousness  of  this 
idea  it  will  be  reailily  understood  that  the  Rondo- 
form  was  the  earliest  and  most  frequent  doHnite 
mould  for  mosloalooastruetion.  For  a  full  tracing 
of  this  point  see  Form  [i.  541,  552],  In  fact  the 
First  Movement  and  the  Rondo  are  the  two 
prindpal  types  ct  Form,  modifloatioas  of  tha 
xtoado  serving  as  the  skeleton  for  nearly  every 
piece  or  song  now  written.  Dr.  Marx  ('  Allge^ 
meina  Mndklehve')  dbtingvishes  Uto  forms  of 
liondo,  but  his  description  is  iiivolved,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  acknowledged  authority 
for  these  distiiwtlonBy  eosroely  j  ustinabla. 

Starting  with  a  princi[»al  subjc  t  of  definite 
form  and  length,  the  first  idea  naturally  was  to 
piessrye  tibis  oaohaaged  ia  key  or  form  through 
the  piece.  Hence  a  decided  melody  of  eight  or 
sixteen  ben  was  chosen,  ending  with  a  full  cloee 
in  the  tonic.  After  a  rambling  excursion  through 
several  keys  and  with  no  particular  object,  the 
principal  subject  was  regained  and  an  agreeable 
sense  of  contrast  attained,  liater  on  there  grsw 
out  of  the  free  section  a  second  subject  in  a  re- 
lated key,  and  still  later  a  thinl,  which  allowed 
the  second  to  bo  repeated  in  the  tonic.  This 
vax-itty  closely  resembles  the  first-movement 
form,  the  third  subject  taking  the  place  of  the 
development  of  subjects,  which  is  rare  in  a 
Rondo.  Tlie  chief  difference  litas  in  the  return 
to  the  first  subject  imtnetliatcly  afl<T  the  second, 
which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  the 
Rondo.  The  first  of  these  classes  is  the  Ron  lo 
from  Couperin  to  Haydn,  the  second  and  third 
that  of  Mosart  and  Bet-thoven.  The  fully  deve* 
loped  Bondo^focm  of  Beethoven  and  tha  modem 
oomposets  may  ba  thus  tabulated 


1st  sub 


2nd  sub. 
'(domijiant). 


MsSk  Msib.  IstsBb. 


(tonic). 


Tn  the  case  of  a  Rondo  in  a  minor  key,  the  second 
suijject  would  naturally  be  in  the  relative  major 
instead  of  In  tha  dominant. 

One  example — pf-rhaps  the  clearest  as  well 
as  the  beHt  known  in  all  music— will  sufiice  to 
make  this  pUin  understood  by  the  untechnicai 
reader.     Taking  the  Rondo  of  Beethoven's 

•  W«  an  in<l«bt«d  to  blm  «o«  Mr.  J.  a  flfWth  Isr 
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*.bon»ta  Piitlietiquc '  (op.  13)  we  find  Ihe  firtf 
snbjeot in  0  minor:-" 


this  is  of  1 7^  bftn  in  length  and  ends  with  a  full 
doM  in  the  key.  Six  bars  follow,  modulating 
into  Ebf  where  we  find  the  second  subject,  which 
is  of  UBoranl  proportions  compared  with  the  firrt, 
90uU6iig  M  »  does  of  three  eepaivte  themes 


«tc. 


After  this  we  return  to  the  ist  subject,  which 
eoda  j  ust  as  before.  A  new  start  is  then  made  with 
» third  subject  (or  psir  of  aubjeote  ?)  in 

 jdj^J  bij  J  J  J  , 

tliin  inaterial  is  worked  out  for  24  bara  and 
lends  to  a  prolonged  passage  on  a  chord  of  tho 
dominant  seventh  on  O,  which  heightens  the 
ex|>ectation  of  the  retuni  of  the  xst  subject  by 
(Iflayinij  it.  On  ita  tliinl  appeirance  it  is  not 
|>layed  unite  to  tlie  vnt\,  hut  \vt;  are  skilfully  led 
AWny*  the  ba.s8  taking  the  theme,  till,  in  the 
short  space  of  four  bars,  we  find  the  whole  of  the 
and  subject  reappearing  iu  C  major.  Tlien, 
att  this  is  somewhat  long,  the  let  subject  comes 
in  again  for  the  fnnrth  time  and  a  Cuda  formed 
from  the  and  section  of  the  and  subject  concludes 
the  Bondo  with  still  snothflr  *  positively  hut 
api)earanco '  of  No.  i . 

Beethoven  8  Bondue  will  all  be  found  to  present 
hot  slight  modificatioiis  of  the  above  form.  Some- 
times a  'working  out'  or  development  of  the 
and  subject  will  take  the  place  of  the  3rd 
subject,  as  in  the  Sonata  in  £  (op.  90\  but  in 
every  case  the  princi|*al  subject  will  be  presented 
in  its  entirety  at  leawt  three  times.  But  an  this 
was  apt  to  lead  to  monotony — esiK-cially  in  the 
case  of  a  long  subject  like  that  in  the  Sonata 
just  quntecl — Beethoven  introduced  the  plan  of 
varying  tiie  theme  uliglitly  on  each  repetition,  or 
of  breaking  off  in  the  middle.  It  is  in  such 
delic.ite  .'iiid  artistic  modifications  and  improve- 
mentK  as  the^e  that  the  true  genius  shows  itself, 
•ad  not  in  the  comi^ists  abaiidaiunsiit  of  old 
miss.  In  the  eaiUsst  example  we  can  take— 


HONDO.* 

fhe  Bond»«f  tlie  Sonata  in  A  (op.  2,  No.  2),  tli« 

Ibnn  of  the  or)t'ning  arpeggio  is  altered  on  everjT 
recurrence,  while  the  stmjde  phrase  oC  the  third 
and  fourth  bars 


l"l  -l"^ 


is  thuH  varied  : — 


In  the  Bondo  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7)  again, 
we  find  the  main  subject  cut  short  on  its  second 
appearance,  while  on  itn  final  repetition  all  sort'* 
of  liberties  are  taken  with  it;  it  is  played  an 
octave  higher  than  its  normal  place,  a  free  varia- 
tion is  made  on  it,  and  at  ]a.st  we  are  startled  by 
its  being  thrust  into  a  distant  key— £4  This 
last  effect  has  heen  boldly  pilfered  by  maay  » 
composer  since — Chopin  in  the  Kondo  of  his 
£  minor  Pianoforte  Concert<i,  for  instance.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples  :  Beethoven  shows 
in  each  successive  work  how  this  apparently  stiff 
and  rigid  form  can  be  invested  with  infinite 
variety  and  interest;  he  always  ocmtradioted  the 
idea  (in  which  too  few  have  followed  him) 
that  a  Rondo  was  bound  in  duty  to  be  an 
S-bar  subject  in  2-4  time,  of  one  unvarying, 
jaunty,  and  exasperatingly  jocose  character.  The 
Kondo  of  the  Kb  Sonata  is  m-^st  touchingly 
melancholy,  so  is  that  to  the  Sonata  in  K  (op.  90), 
not  to  mention  many  others.  There  will  always 
remain  a  certain  stiffncs.s  in  this  fomi.  owing  to 
the  usual  separation  of  the  subject  from  its  sur* 
ronndings  by  a  fhll  dose.  Whm  this  is  dispense<i 
with,  the  pi'ece  is  said  to  l)e  in  Kondivform,  but 
is  not  called  a  Rondo  (e.g.  the  last  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  op.  7,  No.  3). 

Modem  composers,  like  Chopin,  with  whom 
con.Htnictifm  was  not  a  strong  j>oint,  often  omit 
the  central  neetion  or  third  subject,  together  witli 
the  repetition  of  the  first  subject  which  accom- 
panies it,  and  thus  what  they  call  a  lumdo  is 
merely  a  piece  on  the  plan  of  a  French  overture; 
that  is  to  say.  having  produced  all  his  material 
in  the  first  half  of  the  piece,  the  c«->mpo8er  repeats 
the  whole  unchanged,  save  that  such  portions  as 
were  in  the  Dominant  are,  in  the  repetition, 
given  in  the  Tonic.  Chopin's  '  Rondeau  brill- 
ante'  in  £b,  the  'Adieu  k  Varsovie* — indeed  all 
Us  Rondos  show  tibis  coostmotioo,  or  rath'  r, 
wantofoonstriMtlon. 
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ROXZl.    [See  Beokis,  db.^ 
ROOKE,  William  Michakl,  bpii  of  John 
Koarke,  a  Dublin  tradetuuan,  was  bom  in  South 
GreBfc  George's  Street,  Dublin,  Sept.  29, 1794.  Hia 
■  ^  :it  for  music,  which  displayed  it«elf  at  an  early 
WM  Sternly  discoun^ged  by  his  father,  who 
widied  Um  to  IbUow  bw  own  avoeatioo,  but 
before  he  was  sixteen,  he  was,  by  his  father's 
death,  left  free  to  follow  his  own  inclination. 
He  atotlied,  almoat  anidded,  so  asndnoiuly,  tihat 
ID  iSi  3  lie  took  to  music     a  profsision, learned 
coanterpoiut  under  Dr.  Co^au,  a  DaUhi  profe«or, 
and  becMBe  s  teadier  of  the  Tiolin  and  piano* 
forte.      Among  hia  pupils  on  the  Ibmier  in- 
strumeni  was  Balfe,  then  a  boyJ    Tn  181 7 
be  was  Appointed  ohorus-nuwter  and  deputy 
leeder  at  the  theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin, 
and  Boon  afterwards  conipoaid  a  polacca,  *0h 
Glory,  in  thy  brightest  hour,'  which  was  sung 
by  Brahani,  and  met  with  great  approl  ation.  A 
few  years  later  he  removed  to  En ^r' and.  In  1S26 
he  was  leading  oratorios  at  Bimiin<;ham,  and  in 
the  same  year  came  to  London,  nnd  sought  the 
appoilltaMnt  of  choruft- master  at  Drurv  Lane,  and 
^tabUshed  himself  as  a  t-  acher  of  singing.  About 
this  {Hiriixl  he  composed  hw  opera,  '  Amilie,  or 
The  L<jvc  TlsI,'  which,  after  he  ha<l  waited 
tiauy  ytara  for  {ui  opportunity  of  producing  it, 
wag  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  l)ec  a,  1837, 
with  decided  Hucoes'',  and  at  once  established  hia 
reputation  as  a  compo«er  of  marked  ability.  He 
imaedietirly  eommcnoed  the  oomporition  of  ft 
»^^cotld  of^era,  and  on  May  2,  1839  protluced  at 
Covent  Garden  *  Henrique,  or.  The  Love  Pilgrim,' 
which  elthoogh  meet  &Tonrably  reoeiyed,  was 
withdrawn  after  five  p*-rf(>rnianccs  nu  account  of 
a  misunderstanding  with  the  manager.  He  com- 
poMdfttUrd  opera  entitled  'Caglioetro,*  which  has 
never  been  performed.  He  died  Oct.  14,  1847,  •''"'1 
buried  in  Brompton  Cemetery.  [W.II.H.] 
BOOT.    The  claiwification  of  the  chords  which 
the  structural  material  of  modem  harmonic 
music  is  attained  by  referring  them  to  what  are 
odled  their  roots  ;  anil  it  is  mainly  by  their  uj»e 
that  these  harmonic  elements  are  favoi^ftit  within  1 
the  domain  of  intelligible  order.  I 
Ad  long  as  the  purely  polyphonic  system  was  j 
in  full  force,  the  choidfti  oombinatioDS  wave  merely 
clarified  according  to  recognized  degrees  of  con- 
•unanoe  and  dissonance,  without  any  dear  idea  I 
flf  idationahip :  but  as  that  qratem  merged  by  \ 
degree.^  int<^  the  harmonic  Bystem.  it  wa«j  found 
that  fresh  principles  of  classification  were  in- 
<HnwnsaWe ;  and  Chat  many  oomUaationi  whioh 
first  might  appear  to  have  quite  a  diy'Jntt 
character  must  somehow  be  recognised  as  having 
acoonnoo  oentre.  lUa  centre  was  found  in  an 
ultimate  bass  note,  n:imcly,  the  baa  note  <Mf  the 
complete  chord  in  what  would  be  floasidered  its 
Bstinal  or  first  podtioo ;  and  th&  waa  oalled  the 
Root,  and  serveid  as  the  common  indicator  of  all 
the  varioos  portions  of  the  complete  chord  which 
eoold  be  detached,  and  their  test  of  closest  pos- 
nible  relationship.    Further,  these  roots  were 
tbemaslves  classified  according  to  their  ntntna  in 
soy  given  key ;  and  by  this  means  a  group  of 
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chords  which  were  related  to  one  another 
elosely  by  having  the  same  root,  might  be  shown 
to  be  related  severally  and  collectively  to  the 
group  which  belonged  to  another  root ;  and  the 
degree  of  relationship  could  be  easily  and  clearly 
ascertained  according  to  the  known  nearness  or 
remoteness  of  the  root*  in  qneetioD.  By  thia 
means  the  whole  harmonic  basis  of  a  piece  of 
music  can  be  tested ;  and  it  must  be  further 
noted  that  it  ia  only  by  inch  means  that  the 
structural  i)rinrij)le8  of  that  kind  of  music  wliich 
has  been  called  'absolute*  because  of  its  dis- 
aooiation  horn  wotde,  ie  rendered  abetraetedly 
intellimble. 

The  orinciple  upon  which  modem  Instrumental 
Mosie  has  been  developed  is  that  a  tuceeanon  of 

distinct  tunes  or  rerognizrthle  sections  of  melody 
or  figures  can  be  associated  by  the  orderly  distn* 
bution  of  barmoDiea  and  keys  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  mind  can  realise  the  concat  nation  as  a 
complete  smd  distinct  work  of  art.  It  is  obvious 
that  fine  melodic  material  is  a  vital  point ;  but 
it  is  not  80  obvious  that  where  the  dimensions  of 
the  work  are  such  that  a  continuous  How  of 
melody  of  a  uniform  character  is  impossible,  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  materials  in  SUO* 
cessions  of  ke}9  and  harmonie-t  is  no  les«  vital. 
The  hannonic  structure  requires  to  be  clearly 
ascertninable  in  worke  of  art  which  are  felt  to 
be  masterpiocoa  of  fonn,  and  to  he  perfectly 
underutood  and  felt  by  those  who  attempt  to 
follow  such  models:  henoe,  in  discussing  the 
structure  of  works  of  this  kind,  the  frequent 
use  of  such  terms  as  Tonic,  or  Dominant  or  Sub- 
dominant  harmoBy,  whieh  is  only  a  abort  way 
of  describing  harmony  of  whSoh  thfloe  respective 
notes  are  the  roota. 

The  dmpleet  and  moat  atable  of  oomplete  oom* 
binations  in  music  are  the  ihonl.H  consisting  of 
a  bass  note  with  its  third  and  perfect  fifth ;  and 
of  theee  the  baai  note  ia  coiindered  tiie  root. 
In  most  ca"-e8  such  a  root  is  held  to  be  the  funda- 
mental sound  of  the  ■erios  of  harmonics  whioh 
an  esnntfal  diord  may  be  takm  to  represent. 
Fur  instance,  the  chord  of  the  major  third  and 
perfect  fifth  on  any  note  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  ground  tone  or  generator  with  two  of  ita 
most  distinct  and  characteristic  lower  harmonics; 
and  whatever  be  the  positions  of  the  individual 
notes  in  respect  of  one  another,  they  are 
still  referred  to  this  ground-tone  as  a  root. 
Thus  the  chord  GfiD  (a)  would  be  taken 
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to  be  the  fopmittllii  II  of  the  ground-tone 
G  with  its  sscond  «id  fourth  hArmonics  (6); 
Md  svery  tranipositioii  «r  '{nvenion*  of  the 
tanie  nntea,  mich  as  BDG,  or  Dnp,  in  close  or 
opsii  order  (m  in  e),  or  even  leaser  portions 
to  whioli  ths  fanpUofttloa  of  •  ooBtel  would 
aAvd  a  clue,  woiilJ  be  referre*!  alike  to  this 
■UM  root.  If  F  be  »dded  (4)  to  the  above 
diflvd  It  majr  be  taken  to  lefneseni  the  dxth 
hanionic  (''\  and  similar  'invereions'  of  the 
oomponent  portions  of  the  chord  will  similarljr 
be  referred  to  the  note  O.  If  A  be  added  fiirtlMr 
above  the  F  of  the  preceding  chord,  }»roducing 
GBDFA  (as  ine),  that  is  oommonlj  taken  as  a 
yet  Bore  eomplete  repeeeentation  m  the  group 
of  harmonics  generated  by  the  sounding  f>f  G, 
of  which  it  is  Uie  eighth;  and,  as  before,  all  the 
diffiarsBt  portions  wUcA  oonld  be  intsAligibly 
iBolated,  an<l  nil  the  transf  K)eition8  of  its  component 
notes,  would  be  still  reiierable  to  the  one  root  6. 
If  Ab  bed  been  taken  ineteMl  of  A(  tlie  seme 
general  explanation  would  hold  good,  though 
the  special  question  might  remain  oueo  whether 
It  wat  a  reprBeentatt^e  of  the  xtito  bannonl^ 
whidi  IB  four  octaves  from  the  fundftmental  »ou»d, 
or  an  artificial  softening  of  the  clear  and  strong 
Biajori^th.  Alt  Some ^eorista  eanythe  nne 
ivriuciples  yet  further,  and  include  the  C  aVjove 
A,  and  even  the  E  and  Kb  above  that  in  the 
group  whidi  repreeente  the  hanaonle  tarfaa  of 
G,  calling  them  rf.-jx'ctively  the  eleventh  and 
niaior  and  minor  thirteenths  of  that  note. 

The  discords  oonteined  In  the  above  series  are 
frequently  styled  fundauiental,  from  this  sup- 
posed representation  of  the  group  of  hannonics 
generated  bj  their  fmidamental  or  root  note; 
they  are  ouiacteriaed  among  dit^cords  by  the 
peculiar  freedom  of  the  notes  of  which  tbej  are 
oompoHed,  on  both  ddea.  It  will  be  obaerred 
Chat  they  are  all  members  of  the  Diatonic  series 
of  the  key  of  C,  major  or  minor ;  and  as  O,  their 
root  note,  is  the  Dmninant  of  that  key,  they  re- 
present the  scope  of  what  ia  calleti  the  Dominant 
harmony  of  C,  which  of  course  has  its  counter- 
part in  every  other  key.  No  other  note  Uukn 
the  Dominant  serves  to  this  extent  as  the  root 
of  chords  of  this  class  which  are  Diatonic,  llie 
Tonic,  for  instance,  can  only  supply  the  third  and 
fifth,  and  even  the  minor  seventh  is  a  chromatic 
note.  Nevertheless  this  chromatic  chord  and  the 
ninths  which  are  built  upon  it  are  commonly 
used  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  key  of  C ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  similar  discords 
fminded  on  the  Supertonic  root  (as  D  in  Uie  key 
of  iS) ;  and  these  are  moat  readily  intelligible 
through  their  cli^n  connection  M  Dominant  har* 
pumy  to  the  Dominant  of  C. 

The  roots  of  the  various  combinations  which 
are  arrived  at  by  modifying  the  intervals  of  buch 
distinct  and  eMseiiti&l  harmonies  as  the  alxive,  are 
of  course  the  H:ane  as  those  of  the  unmodified 
harmonicH  7'hu«  the  roots  of  snspeniiions  are 
the  aauiu  thotse  of  the  karmouies  upon  which 
they  are  said  to  resolve,  because  they  are  modifi- 
cationH  of  that  which  follows  in  it«  complete 
slate,  aud  not  ul  that  whiuh  precedes ;  and  the 
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p.ime  appb'es  to  the  oomlnnntions  produced  by 
a<lventitious  notes,  such  as  apjpoggiatnrsa  and 

the  like. 

The  conibin.itions  which  arise  fiom  the 


taneouB  occurrence  of  ordinary  passing  ooteomuafe 
find  their  root  ia  ttm  dmd  whieh  preoedee,  ae 
that  has  possesrion  of  tfM  fidd  till  new  haimonj 
presents  iteell 
Vna  these  oondMhrailiine  ft  will  be  obvious 

that  a  very  considerabh-  variety  of  appan-ntly 
ditferent  combinations  are  referable  to  a  single 
root.  In  fiwst  a  great  portion  of  mosio  Is  bnUt 
xilHin  very  few  roots;  many  exaniphs  of  goi  d 
popular  music  especial^  do  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  Tonie  and  Dmnfaiaat  harmony  with  an  oee^ 
pional  move  as  far  as  the  Subilominant,  and 
next  to  no  modulation.  Even  in  works  which 
belong  to  the  domain  eometinMs  dlatin^fnished  as 
high  art  a  great  deal  in  often  done  within  very 
narrow  limits.  For  instanoe,  the  whole  of  the 
first  seotlon  of  a  yioUn  and  pianoforte  sonata  of 
iMozart's  in  A  Ik  baKetl  on  six  8Utccs*iii'e  altemA- 
tions  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony,  and 
modulation  to  the  new  key  for  the  aaoond  aeolion 
is  effected  merely  by  tfko  Dominant  and  Tonic 
harmony  of  that  key. 

Kotwitbatanding  the  importanoewUeh  aMiAM 
to  a  clear  understamiing  of  the  cla8»i6cati0Q  0( 
chords  according  to  their  roote^  there  are  Mme 
omnbiimtloBaiipon  whose  derivatloo  dootomctto- 
agree  ;  and  it  must  be  conl^Md  that  tha  tiiMiy 
of  mudo  la  yet  iar  from  that  complete  and  aeUiad 
etaue  whiofa  would  admit  any  hope  of  a  dedaivn 
verdict  in  the  matter  at  present.  In  such 
cumstances  varietgf  of  opinion  is  not  only  inevit- 
able but  deoiraUe ;  and  though  the  mulatnde  of 
counsellors  Is  a  little  bewildering  there  are 
oonsoUtions ;  fix  it  happens  fortunately  that 
theee  differences  of  of^on  are  not  yitaL  Such 
chords,  for  instance,  as  augmented  sixths  have 
so  marked  and  immediate  a  connection  with 
the  most  prominent  harmonies  in  the  key,  that 
the  ascertainment  of  their  roots  becomes  of 
aeoondaiy  importance ;  and  even  with  the  dwrd 


which  stands 


in  the  kej  of  C  for  inatanoa 


(/),  it  is  not  so  indispensable  to  decide 
whether  G  or  F  or  D  is  the  root,  or  whether 
indeed  it  is  even  a  double-rooted  chord,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  very  attention  which 
has  been  called  to  it  and  the  very  character- 
istics which  have  made  it  diflBcult  to  classify 
hnTO  given  it  a  prominence  and  a  unique  indi- 
viduality which  relieves  it  of  the  net^  of  being 
assigned  to  any  category ;  and  even  when  it  is 
an  important  ftctor  in  the  hannonic  structure, 
the  process  of  analysiH  iietMl  not  be  rendered 
doubtful  because  its  actual  position  in  the  key  is 
so  thoroughly  realised.  Other  disputed  points 
there  an-  having  reference  tn  roots,  which  are 
even  of  iebs  importance,  k'or  instance,  whether 
what  is  callc-d  an  augmented  fifth  is  really 
an  augmented  fifth  or  a  minor  thirt-eenth  ;  or 
whether  the  augmented  octave  which  Moxart 
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uses  with  such  marked  emphasu  in  the  3rd  bar 
of  tiM  Albgio  in  the  overture  to  Don  CHovMmi 
it  properly  a  minor  ninth,  as  aome  maintain — 
dnee  happily  the  roots  would  be  the  same  in 
bolii«Mi.  [C.H.H.P.] 
KORE,  CirnTAKO  m,  composer  of  the  Venetian 
school,  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1516.  He  studied 
imdflr  Wilhflrt,'  dwpeloniMtor  of  81.  SC«rk*a, 
Vtnice,  and  was  prolmbly  in  early  life  a  singer 
in  tiiat  cathedral.  In  1543  he  brought  out  his 
lint  book  of  nadrigab  4),  m  irark  wag  hold  in 
fikvour,*  and  for  the  next  7  or  8  yearn  published 
oontinually.'  About  1550*  he  appears  to  have 
led  TaBloe  ftr  the  ooart  of  Heraolei  n.  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  uxd  for  aome  yean  we  hear  nothing 
of  him.*  In  1550  he  returned  to  Venice  to  assist 
Wilhwrt  in  hie  dvtiei  at  8t  Hnkyaad  on  the 

death  of  that  master,  was  appointed  his  successor, 
Oct.  18,  1563.  He  reeigned  this  position  almost 
immediateiy.  and  went  to  the  ooart  of  Parma, 

where  in  a  few  months  he  died,  at  the  age  of  49. 
Ue  wae  buried  in  th«  cathedral  of  that  city,  and 

'     '  akateb 


ftUowing  epitaph  givoe  ail 
ofhiiliis. 

OlyipileiiD  BotOk  Flandio 
Artts  llesloa 

VlfO  oomiam  peritisalBiOt 
Cnjas  nomon  famaqoe 
Neo  Tetustate  obrtu 
Nec  oblivioiip  ili'leri  pptorit, 
Ueroaks  Fi  rruni  iu.  DncU  ll. 
JMade  VeiiotoruiBy 
Pu8tr«uio 
Oslari  Famesi  PannB  et  Placenlla 
Ducis  11  Chori  Prtprprta 
iBdovictu  fraU'r,  til.  et  ha-i 
BloesUasiim  iwsuenuit. 
Obttti  ■ 


The  position  to  which  Bore  attained  at  St. 
Mark's,  and  the  rank  as  a  musician  which  con* 
writers  assigned  him,  point  to  his 
ig  been  Hometliiug  besides  a  madrigal  com- 
Ye4  of  his  church  oompodtiona  either  in 
pmt  or  in  MS.  fiiw  have  ■arrived.*  We  only 

>  8w  mt«.iws«  'ftatwlt*  BMVclMri  ttc  compotU  ds  to  EeoeU. 
a.rMiUart  «  C«pri<MM  «m  VUttptU  etc  YmtltelMS'  (Brtt.  Iln. 

A.aejk 

t  Hm  Fttla  Ilbni7  at  Brnunlt  contatni  Iraperfeet  ooptof  of  thraa 
eSHiOW  IM2,  W  tod  tSL  Tbe  edition  In  the  Hrltith  Muarum  it  1575. 

»  Th'  lulUiwin^  h<i  tif  Uxjk!  of  mutel*  kud  nwdrlgaU  ii  taken  from 
K.  iM  It!..^r»i  \.:r.  Kltn-M  «  l!.tiUi.i(riiiililc  aii.i  Ihe  catakiftU'^^  of  llio 
nrttub  MuMum  and  >'4tU  llbrarie*.  Suate  ounlain  wtirk  by  other 
•oaiMMnb  bw  IbsU  «mm  ttmt  bm  Olpflaao't  Dame,  aod  be  ii  tlte 
diMeovMbator.  Tbt  date  glrm  l«  Uiat  of  the  tuppu*ed  lit  edUhni. 

JW«M*.  Bk.  I.  a  0,  Ventoe  1M4  (Brit.  Mus.) :  Bk.  U.  S«aMMb  V«alM 
IMT  (F«tU  Bioff  r.) :  Bk.  UI.  a  6,  Veolee  UW  (KllMr^ 

Jiadrxgai:  Bk.  144  Vrrilc*  IM2  iKiltk  Biorr.)  :  Bk.  It.k  8.  VwiIm 
]&i4  f  Rrit.  Mus.  The  Word*  on  tit '<^pai«. 'noTasente poili  In  Uic  ' 
(x.liit  v>  t)ii»  h<!iui  l»t  nlitii.>n.  though  F.'tii  glvta  the  date  1£«3. 
Kltii.T  lir.nv««  iir  iju  UtiOfi  earlier  Ihui  ]r.-,l  i  ;  Bk.  III.  k  ."S  VeiUce 
1M4  ^.ITMU  Bilit.  The  im  oiWiun  lo  Brit.  Mua);  Bka  IV  aud  V 
CImlm  IN^  Mwrtlt  to  IMMr  ud  VtftU.  but  thla-pMe*  prv>Te 
OMM  B«t  to  be  m  editloaa.  TIm  SMb  book  contain*  an  ode  to  tbe 
Moari'ama.aadfrDa  llM  «e«aia  ol  Mw  sonipasw'ii  VOt,  iw  — y 
n<amm  ihU  voluma  to  be  ona  U  hit  teMM  puMtattlooaX 

CkrvtMHe  madrigah.  Bk.  I,  4  5, 1M4  tBrlt.  Hue.  Tbe  word  'rli- 
iMDpalo'  on  tltl»-p>ge  ihowi  that  eren  Ibb  li  not  IttediltoD,  tbonsh 
V«ili>  know*  of  iioiw)  earlier  than  ITiSU.  He  guutei  .'>  b«Kik«  o(  theee 
BJii'lrU*!'.  Venice  16«>— fl«).  Th-  f5rit  b<mk  was  rfprliil'Ml  ax  lat*  aj 
ISe-i  t  Krtli  Ubi«f7>.  TSunmf  ha*  luaertad  om  number  Id  bla  Htatoir. 

«  lothKywaMprtMsllitoMr   -  -  - 
at  Visnara. 

•  SsMitltoveMMIIaacI 

Mioiadtar  cnai  quatoor  ▼ocnras'saS'naiio  In  q«»  Intro- 

eooaMar  JeMi  et  Jodal  eaoeniM,  eOM  Soabus  et  icz  ToelbM.' 

«  Vi'W*  rn.  ntli  nn  a  Iniok  of  CIprlano'l  m««»?.«,  fc  4.  ft  (!  ("Venlc'- 
on  t'l   1  11','    tlM  ..f  liraudliK*  °  BlblUilhecn  Clainira  '  Thii  I' [  r  i.iM; 
'  Liber  MUnanim '  a  4.  ^  «  (Vcniea  lMt>  to  wbkb  Uiviaso  onlj  oon- 


know  that  they  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 

court  chapel  at  Munich,  and  were  constantly 
performed  there  under  Laesus*  direction.'  Duke 
Albert  of  Bavaria  caused  a  superb  copy  of  Rore'e 
motets  to  be  made  for  his  library,  where  il 
remains  to  this  day,  with  a  portrait  of  tbe  oom- 

Soser  on  the  last  page,  by  the  court  painter 
lieUoh.  [J.BJ3.-B.} 
ROSA  ("ROSE),  Oabl  August  Nicolas.  wa.s 
bom  at  Hamburg,  March  aa,  i^4Z,  was  educated 
as  a  yielia  player  and  made  endi  progress  as  to 
be  nent  to  tlie  Leipzig  Conservaturiuni,  w  hich  he 
entered  in  1859.  '^^^  came  to  England 
and  appeared  as  a  aolo  player  at  ttio  Orjstel 
Palace  on  >Iarch  10,  After  a  short  stay  in 
London  he  joined  Mr.  Bateman  in  a  concert* 
tour  in  ^  Vatted  States,  and  there  met 

Madame  Parepa,  w^hom  he  married  at  New  York, 
in  Feb.  1867.  His  wife's  suoces»  on  the  stage 
led  to  the  fbmatioB  ef  a  oompany  under  the 
management  and  conductor.'sliip  of  Mr.  Rose, 
which  during  its  early  campaigns  could  boast 
such  names  as  Farepa,  Waohtel,,  SSantley,  Bottooni 
and  Kormes  among  its  artiHts. 

Early  in  187 1  Mr.  Hose — who  by  tha  time 
IumI  ehanged  hb  name  to  Bosa  to  aroid  mistakee 
in  pronunciation — returned  to  England  with  his 
wife,  and  then  made  a  lengthened  visit  to  Egypt 
fcr  beelth.  After  tliiB  they  again  retumed  to 
London,  but  only  for  the  lamented  death  of 
Mailame  Parept-lioea,  which  took  place  Jan.  2i, 
1874.  Mr.  Boea  liowever  wae  rasolred,  net- 
withstanding  this  seriuud  blow,  to  test  the 
fortunes  of  English  opera  in  London,  and  on 
Sept.  1 1,  1875,  he  opened  tbe  Mnoess*s  Theatre 
with  a  company  including  Miss  Roae  Hertsee  as 
prima  donna,  Mr.  Santley,  and  other  good 
singers.  He  deeed  on  Oct.  30,  having  produced 
Figaro,  Faust,  ♦The  Porter  of  Havre  (Cagiioni ), 
Fra  Diavelo,  Bohemian  Girl,  Trovatorc^  «The 
Water  Cairier  (Cherubini),  and  Siege  of  BodteUe. 

The  season  of  1876  was  undertaken  at  the 
Lyceum  (Sept.  11 -Deo.  a).  It  included  The 
Water  Carrier;  The  Lily  of  KiUamey  (with 
additions);  Sonnambula;  Faust;  *Giralda 
(Adam);  Bohemian  Gu-l;  *  Flying  Dutchman ; 
Zampa;  Trovatore;  Montana;  '"Joeonde  (Ni- 
C0I6) ;  Fid  olio;  FraDiavolo;  •Pauline  (Co  wen)  ; 
Porter  of  Havre.  The  next  season  was  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  (Feb.  ii-AprU  6,  1878).  It 
included  ♦The  Golden  Cross,  by  Briill ;  The 
Merr^-  Wives ;  The  Flying  Dutchman ;  The  lilT 
of  KiUamey,  and  others  of  those  already  named. 
For  tlie  fourth  season  Mr.  Rosa  took  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  (Jan.  27-March  aa,  1879), 
brought  out  ♦  Rienzi.  *  Piccolino  (by  Ottiraud) 
and  *  Carmen,  and  played  The  Golden  Cross, 
Huguenots,  Lily  of  Killamey,  etc,  eto.  His 
iit'th  season  was  at  the  same  theatre  (Jan.  lO- 
March  6, 1880);  *Mignon(Thouiiu«  ,  Lohengrin 
and  ♦Aida  were  all  im^^birnd  for  the  first  time 
in  English ;    and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

T  Dl.vor*!  M\\  trlomphl  tir.  n-ll'<  norr?  AtW  llluntr.  duea  OugL 
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(Goetz),  Carmen,  Blend,  eto.  were  perftmned.  | 

The  artinis  ciif^aged  at  the  season  of  1880  in- 
cliukvl  Miss  Minnie  Hauk.  Miga  Julia  Gaylord, 
Mad.  Dolaro,  Herr  A.  Schott.  Mr.  Maas,  etc., 
eto.  The  careful  way  in  which  the  pieces  are 
put  on  the  Kt:iu;e,  the  number  of  rehearsals,  the 
eininoiice  of  the  perfonuera  and  the  excellence  of 
tlie  performftnces  have  begun  to  l»car  their 
le^Mtiniate  fruit,  and  the  '  Carl  Rosa  Op^ra 
Company'  bids  fair  to  become  a  penuanent 
BnglUh  iimtitutloii.  [O.] 

ROSALIA  (Genn.  Veiter  Michel,  Schueter- 
H'cl-).  A  foi  ni  of  Melody.  Vocal  or  Instrumental, 
in  which  a  i^'igure  is  repeated  several  timoM  in 
Koooeeiioii,  tnnapoied  »  aole  higher  at  each 

reiteration. 

The  name  is  derived  from  an  old  Italian  Canto 
popi^an,  *Roaalia,  mia  cara,'  the  Melody  of  whioik 

is  constructed  upon  thi.s  principle. 


J  •  * 

r      •  1 

■4  

The  well-known  German  Volkslied,  'Gestem 
Abend  war  Vetter  Midhel  da,'  begins  with  a  nmi- 
lar  repetition,  and  hence  the  firrure  is  frequently 
called  in  Germany, '  Vetter  Michel.'  These  titles, 
ae  well  aa  Ibat  of  'SchiMterfleck*— «  cobble— 
are  of  ooane  given  to  it  in  derieion — for  writers 
on  Oomjpoaitifln  r^ard  its  frequent  introduction 
aa  indieative  of  poverty  of  inventiye  power. 
Kevertlieless,  it  is  frequently  employed,  by  the 
Great  Masters,  with  charming  effect,  as  may  be 
aeen  in  the  following  example  from  the  Minuet 
in  Haadel'e ' 


III  ^1 

1  J'  r  Ir  1^ 

It  will  be  observed  (hat  the  Figure  ia  here 
auflered  to  appear  three'  timee  only  in  enooe^ 

sion.  Almost  all  great  writers  have  iiiip<*Hed 
this  limit  upon  its  employment,  experience  hav- 
ing proved  that  a  ibar>lMd  repetiaon  generally 
tond.s  to  render  the  passage  weanHomo.  Strik- 
ingly effective  instances  of  three-fold  repetition 
W'll  be  found,  in  Mocart*a  Beqaiem,  at  the  worde 
'  Ingeiuisoo  tamquam  reus';  iu  Spohr'a  '  I.,a«t 
Judgment,*  at  'The  grave  gives  up  it«  dead'; 
and  in  a  remarkably  forcible  paM»H,'e  iu  tha  *  Bi- 


BOSALIA. 

gatidon*  from  Bameaa*a  *I>ardaana.'  Sttll,  tlila 

reHtriction  il  frequently  disregarde<1.  Vnllerana 
has  left  a  Canon,"  which  ascends  a  Tone  higher  at 
each  repetition,  ad  infinitum ;  and  the  rcealting 
effect  is  far  from  inharmonious,  though  the  work 
must  be  reganled  rather  as  a  mnwical  cuiioaity 
than  a  serious  Composition. 

Clot-oly  allied  to  this  Figure  is  another,  in 
which  the  leading  phrase  is  transposed  one  or 
more  notes  lower  at  each  re{>etition ;  us  in 
'  Ilabbiam  vinto'  from  Handel 'h  Scinio/  in 
which  the  transposition  prooeeds  by  Thirda. 


fr 


tr 


Here,  a;;ain,  the  Figure  breaks  off  after  a 
three-fold  reiteration ;  and,  in  two  cases  in  which 
Moiart  has  employed  ilie  lame  derioe,  in  hia 
Requiem — at  the  words ' Qui  Mariam  absolvisti.' 
and  '  Oro  supples  et  aocliids' — it  is  reUnquished 
alter  the  second  enunciation.  This  kind  of  Imita- 
tion is,  indeed,  subject  to  exactly  the  same  form 
of  treatment  as  the  true  Rosalia ;  though  it  would 
be  inexact  to  call  it  by  that  name,  and  equally  so 
to  apply  the  tSRn  to  tho  regular  B«cent«  or 
descents  of  a  Seqiience — as  constantly  exhibited  in 
the  Fugues  of  iSeb.  Lach  ;  or  to  those  of  vocal 
Divisions— as  in  '  Kvery  iralley,'  or  Rossini's 
'Quis  est  homo';  or  to  the  anomalous  Scene,  in 
'Tanuhiiuser' — happily,  the  only  instance  of  8U<  h 
treatment  known — in  which  the  first  Vense  of 
'  Dir  tune  Ix)h '  is  sung  in  1  >b.  the  second,  in  Dt^ 
the  third,  in  Eb,  and  a  still  later  one  iu  E  Q. 

Schumann  has  heen  recently  accused  of  writing 
Rosalie,  usque  ad  nauxeam.  He  does  employ  them 
very  frequently :  but,  how  often — as  in  the  open- 
ing of  hiB  'Arsbeske'  (op.  i8> — with  an  effect 
wliich  true  geniu.H  alone  could  have  dictated. 
Thi«  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  criticism  of 
Sehnmann's  principles  of  oompoaiticn :  Init  when, 
as  in  a  bitter  article,  by  Joseph  Rubinatein, 
which  lately  appeared  in  Wagner's  '  iiayreuther 
BUtter.*  his  mnsteiiy  use  of  tUs  perlicolar  devioa 
is  made  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  its  unqualified 
condemnation,  as  a  '  vicious  monotony^piodttdng 
repetition  of  Mtiiieal  Phrases  on  related  degresi^ 
which  the  Student  of  Coin[>osition  loves  to  iutlO> 
duce  in  Ub  irst  exerdaee,'  we  naturally  revolt 
firom  a  oonoludon  so  illagioaL  That  a  Ibrm  which 
neither  Handel,  nor  Mozart*  nOT  BtOthovcn,  nor 
any  other  great  writer  has  disdained  to  employ* 
can  possibly  be,  in  its  own  nature. '  vicious,'  we 

*  ItVUlitUd  ia  vol.  >.  9t  C>«iiMttU'« '  rractl«>l  lUrBHMt).' 
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believe.  With  equal  reMon  might  we 
wirmn  the  *  moDotony-prodacinf; '  effect  of  a 
ngular  Fiuur*'.  It  it,  mdaad,  quite  p<mml)le  to 
rnkkeauch  n  Fij,nire  monotonous  to  the  la.st  dcfjree ; 
jet  Dearly  the  whole  of  Beethoven 'h  '  Amlante 
in  F'  (op.  34),  it  founded  on  the  rhythmic  fonn 
of  the  firii  four  notM  of  tha  opening  Sutyeefr— 


The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  handt  of  a  Great 
Xaiter,  all  raeh  derloea  axe  made  |«oduoiiTe  of 

pure  and  beautiful  ctl'L'.  tn ;  while  nil  are  '  vicidua/ 
when  viciously  mi«>u>t.Hl.  [W.S.R.] 

KOSAMUNDE  FURSTIN  VON  CYPERN 
(SMMnond.PrinoeMofCypnM).  Anmanticplay 
m  4  actn ;  writton  by  Wilhelniine  Chrintiuo 
Cbezj,  the  overture  and  incidental  musio  by 
FnHis8elittbert(op.  36).  Prodnoed  at  the  Theatre 
wider- Wien,  Vionn;i,  l)<c.  20,  iSi;,,  and  only 
Informed  twice.  The  uuiuc  aa  then  plajed  ia 
MMlowet— 

•LO»ertnro  ip  minor). 
1 1.  EntrjiU'  U  tw.  t«n  Acts  1  and  2  (R  luinor). 
T3.  lialld  lit  iiiiiior  ,  ai'.it  Aiiilaiite  un  pooo 
1  F4»tracto  bctwewn  Acu  2  mnd  3  iD). 

*  fti  Boin-iii<-«>  for  MpiaBO  *ShK  YolUMIlll 

(F  minor). 

*  H  Chorus  of  Spirit*. 

*  7.  Entrscte  between  Acts  3  and  4  cBb). 
&  Shepherds'  Mt-lody. 

*  H  Bbephetda'  Chorum 
•in  Hwunutn'a  Cliorua, 
ta  AlrdaBaUet  {G). 

The  overture  played  at  the  performaneea  waa 

puhlithed  in  1S27,  for  PF.  4  hands,  by  Schubert 
himself,  aa  op.  53,  uuder  the  title  of  '  Alphonso 
«ad BiMIn' (now  op.  69).  The overtore  (in  0), 
Ic'  twri  aa  llie  '  Ovt-rture  to  Rosaiuunile*  (op.  36) 
»u  ouuipoeed  for  the  Uiclodrama  of  the  'Zaubc-r- 
Wfti^* or  Magio  Harp  iprudneed  Aug.  19, 1830), 
wai  published  by  S<  liu1>*  rt  with  it8  preeent 
ttune  and  opua-number  tor  tb\  4  hands,  in  i8a8. 
1^  pieoea  marked  have  been  pnhlidied — ^thoee 
mnad  with  *  by  Schnbeci  hunseir,  am  2f> ; 
tk«N  oa^ed  with  f  mom  raoontljr.  For  parti- 
•danaee  Nottebtihm's  Thematfe  Oatalogue,  p.  4  6, 
^  The  Entroctc  in  B  minor  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
sU  Sdiubcrt's  works ;  the  Romance,  the  Entracte 
i».  7,  the  Sheuberds'  Melodv,  and  the  Air  de  Bal- 
lot in  6,  are  all  admirable,  the  Shepherda'  Melody 
for  J  clarinets  especialiy  characteristic.  The  snd 
IHeto  the  Entracte  no.  7  was  previously  composed, 
!■  Maj  1816,  aa  m  matg,  *  Der  Leideade.*  [a.] 

ROSE  or  KNOT  (Fr.  BoMct;  Fr.  and  Germ. 
Alette;  Ital.  Hom).  The  ornamental  device  or 
■MtohooB  inserted  in  the  soundhole  of  the  belly 
«f  itoini^l  instruments,  sach  aa  the  lute,  guitar, 
■MdoUne,  dulcimer,  or  harpsichord,  serving 
Mt  only  a  decorative  purpose,  liut — in  the 
Ketberiinds  especially— aH  the  maker's  'tnde 
fo^A.'  In  the  harpsichord  and  spinet  there  was 
o»oally  but  one  soundhole  with  n»  rose ;  but 
owing  to  the  origin  of  these  keyboard  instruments 
frf>m  the  j>«alttry,  their  anaUf.^  with  the  lute, 
ud  the  fact  of  the  iiuuian  lutes  having  three, 
wveral  soundhole-^  were  xoraetimeeperforated.  In 
bet,  a  cUvicembalo  dated  1 5^1  WM  ktelyaeen  la 
TOL.  m.  rr.  a. 


Italy  by  the  eminent  art  critic,  Mr.  T.  J.  Giillick, 
which  pos!»e.>Mied  no  le^ii  than  five,  each  with  a 
rose  inserted.  From  the  analoL,'y  above  lefenred 
t  >,  the  old  Italian  harpHifhuni  makers  named 
the  Ixjttom  of  the  inutrument  'cassa  armonica' 
(Kiundchest)  ;  as  if  its  office  were  like  that  of  the 
back  of  tlie  lute  or  viol,  while  the  belly  was  the 
'piano  aruionico'  (soundHat).'  The  Flemingi^ 
retMning  the  soundhole,  doubtlees  adhered  more 
or  less  to  thia  erroneoun  notion  of  a  soundchest. 
The  Hitchcocks  in  England  (1630  and  later) 
i^pear  to  hnre  been  the  fint  to  abandon  it; 
no  ro»es  are  seen  in  their  instruments.  Kirknian 
in  the  next  omtoiy  still  adhered  to  the  ruse  aud 
trade  louteheoa,  bnt  Shvdi  did  not.  In  the 
'Giomale  de'  Litterati  d'ltalia'  Venice,  171 1, 
torn,  v.),  iidpione  Maffei,  referring  to  (jristofori^ 
who  had  recently  invented  the  piaaofbrte,  ap- 
proves of  his  roteution  of  the  principle  of  the  rose 
in  his  ordinary  harpsioburds,  although  contem- 
l>orary  makers  for  the  most  part  had  abandoned 
it.  But  Cristofori,  instead  of  a  large  roHe,  to 
farther,  as  he  thought,  the  resonance,  used  two 
■mall  apertorei  in  the  front.  Under  the  head 
BOOKSBS  will  be  found  illastrations  of  the  rose  or 
roaace,  as  used  by  those  great  makers.  [A.J.H,] 

ROSE  OF  CASTILE.  An  opera  in  3  acts ; 
compiled  by  Mesne.  Harrb  and  Falconer  (from 

Le  Muletier  de  Tol^de),  music  by  M.  W.  r.;,lf.>. 
Produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  ^Pyne  and 
"HMTtima),  London,  Oct.  39,  1857.  ] 

ROSEINGRAVE,  or  ROSING  RAVE. 
Daniel,  was  educate«l  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
Pelham  liumfrey.  In  1693  he  became  orgaidst 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  appointment  he 
quitted  in  1698  and  was  chosen  organist  and 
vicar-choral  oi  St.  I'atrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin. 
He  held  these  posts  for  ao  yeare,  when  he  resigned 
them  in  favour  of  his  son  Ralph,  vvh<>  held  them 
from  April  1719  until  his  death  in  Oct.  1747* 

Thomas,  another  eon,  received  hb  early  mu- 

sicnl  education  fmm  his  father,  and  niaaifestlDg 
great  aptitude,  was  allowed  a  pension  by  Uw 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick^  to  enable  him 
to  travel  for  iiii];>rovemtnt.  He  went  to  Italy  in 
1 7 10,  and  at  Rome  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Searlattis.  In  1 712  he  composed,  at  Venice, 
an  anthem,  'Arise,  hlriiu  ,'  preserved  in  the  Tiid- 
way  collection  (Uarl.  MS.  734^).  In  1720  we 
find  him  in  London,  bringing  out  at  the  K{ng*a 
Theatre  an  adaptation  ot  U.  Scarlatti's  op*  ra 
'  Narcissus,'  with  additional  songs  composed  by 
hinuelf.  In  1725  he  was  selected,  from  seven 
com{wtitor8,  as  the  first  orgaiiiht  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Sipiare,  at  a  salary  of  £45  per  annum ; 
the  judges  were  Drs.  Croft  aitd  Pepusch,  with 
BuonoDcini  and  Geminiani.  each  of  whom  gave 
a  subject  tipon  which  the  candidates  were  to  inuke 
an  extcnjpore  fu;,'ue.  Suuie  years  afterwards,  a 
di8app<nntment  in  luvt  soaerionsly  affected  Rose- 
ingrave's  reason  that  he  was  compelled  to  desist 
from  his  duty,  and  from  1737  it  was  performed 
byKeeblo^whoreoeivedhalfthoMlaij.  Bowiii- 
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gmT»  dted  alxNit  1750.  He  publlihed  *Vflliiii>  I 

tftries  and  Fugues  for  the  Organ  or  Harpsichord ' ; 

*  Italian  Cantatas,'  a  booka  of  6  each;  Mxd  1 2  wloa 
for  the  German  fl  ute ;  alio  a  ooUeotioD  of*  4s  SNiitB 
of  Lmbods  for  the  harpsichord  composed  by  Sign. 
Domenico  Scarlatti/  with  an  introduction  by  him- 
self. He  wa«<  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Pales- 
trina.  and  hung  his  bedn)om  with  pieces  of  paper 
containing  cxtrarta  from  his  works.  [W.H.H.] 

R02SELLEN,  Usnri,  son  of  a  PF.  maker,  bom 
tn Paris,  Oct.  13, 1811 ;  took  and  PF.  priceat  the 

Conservatoire  1827,  and  iBt  hannony  do.  1828. 
Was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of  Henc  tie  published 
neariy  soo  wonkt  fiir  PF.  inotadlng  a  '  MMiode 
de  Piano'  (Heugel),  a  collection  of  pro:^e8sive 
exerciaea  entitled  '  Manuel  des Pianistes '  (ibid.). 
Mid  many  separate  pieces  of  drawfag^roam  oha- 
racter,  one  of  which,  a  Rflverie  (op.  31,  no.  1), 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity  for  many 
years  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  He^ed  Ifarch 
20,  1876.  [G.] 

K()SENH.\TX,  .Tacob.  eldest  son  of  a  banker, 
was  bom  at  Mannheim,  December  a,  1813.  His 
teachers  were  Jaoob  Schmitt,  Kalliwoa*,  and 
Schiiyder  von  Warteiisee.  Hia  first  appearance 
as  a  pianoforte-player  was  at  Stuttgart  in  1825, 
after  that  at  Fraaklbirt,  where  Ms  snooessindaoed 
him  to  take  up  his  residi  iu  c.  A  one-act  piece  of 
his,  'Der  Beeuoh  im  Irrenhause,'  was  produced 
at  Fkaaklbrt,  Deoember  tg,  183^  with  great 
success ;  hiH  second,  '  Liswenna,  3  act.-^,  was 
not  so  fortunate.  In  2837  he  came  to  London, 
played  at  the  Phflharmonle,  April  1 7th,  and  was 
much  heard  in  the  concerts  of  the  day.  After 
this  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he 
became  very  prominent,  giving  chamber  con- 
certs in  combination  with  Alard.  Ernst,  and  other 
eminent  players,  and  carrying  on  a  school  of  piano- 
forte-playing in  conjunction  with  J.  B.  Cramer. 
His  early  opera, '  Liswenna,'  was  provided  with  a 
new  libretto  (by  Bayard  and  Arago),  and  brought 
out  at  the  Grand  Opera  as '  Le  DiSmon  de  la  Nuit,' 
March  17, 1851.  It  had  however  bata  Dioderate 
success,  and  was  withdr.-wvn  aftt-r  four  reprefcn- 
tatiuns,  though  aftt^rwanU  ofcaMi  inully  played 
iaGennany.  Anotlar  one-act  pi*M-e,  '  Volage  et 
Jaloux,'  produced  at  liaden-Ba^len,  August  3, 
1863,  completed  the  list  of  his  works  for  the 
•tegL-.  I  n  instrumental  mule  he  was  much  more 
proliHc.  Ho  has  composed  3  symphonies — in  G 
minor  (op.  42),  played  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leip- 
si^,  ander  Mendelsaohn'c  direotkm,  January  3 1 , 
1846;  in  F  niiniir  (op.  43),  played  at  Bruxseb, 
and  at  the  Philharmonic,  London,  April  24, 1854 ; 

•  Im  FMhling,*  in  F  minor  (op.  61),  rehearsed  at 
Conservatoirf,  hut  not  jilayed.  4  trios  for  PF. 
and  strings ;  i  PF.  concerto ;  3  string  quartets ; 
«  cello  MnatM ;  i  a  characteristic  stiKues  (op.  1 7 ) 
and  34  Etudes  na'lodiqucs  (op.  20).  both  for  PF. 
solo.  Also  various  pieces  tor  ditto,  entitled, 
'PoAnea,*  'BAveries,^  etc.;  a  biblical  cantata, 
and  various  songa^  etc.  M.  Fdtis  credits  him 
with  a  broad  and  pure  style  of  playing,  and 
with  knowletlge  and  ambition  in  composition. 
Schumann  has  criticised  seraral  of  liii  pieces 
with  kindnea  and  liberality.  [G.] 


B06ES,  Jora,  pifest  and  mnrfeiflii,  botn  mik 

Earcflona  Fi_b.  0,  171^1,  b-arnwl  inu>4ic  from 
Sainpere,  cbapelmaster  at  Barcelona;  was  firat 
organist  of  the  nonaatery  of  San  Pablo  and  then 
succeede<l  his  rna--ter  at  Santa  Maria  del  Pino, 
a  post  which  he  held  for  thirty  years.  During; 
this  time  he  composed  a  large  quantity  of  mnno— 
masse8,requienis.  motets,  graduals,  etc.,  which  are 
preserved  in  MS.  in  the  church.  A  mong  his  pupils 
may  be  mentioned  Calvo,  Puig,  Kius,  CnsanovM, 
•to.  Hodiodat]iioBatiTodtyJaa.a,l856.  (G-.j 

KOSIN  (Ft.  Cd/opkane),  a  preparation  applied 
to  the  hair  of  the  violin  l)ow  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary '  bile  '  ujMjn  the  strings.  Without  some  such 
agent,  the  horsehair  would  slip  noiaelossly  over 
the  catgut.  H<»>in  i*'  the  rc^<idl]■1rv  gum  of  tur- 
pentine after  di»iiUatiou.  The  ordinary  rostin  of 
commerce  in  a  coarse,  hard  substance,  quite  use- 
less to  the  fiddler,  for  whom  the  rouyh  material 
undergoes  a  process  of  refinement.  The  ancient 
English  redpo  was  to  boil  raogh  ntSn  down  in 
vinegar,  a  process  no  longer  in  vogue,  as  excellent 
French  rosin  is  now  to  be  bad  at  a  very  tritling 
cost.  It  is  prepared  liy  diasdviiv  the  rougb 
article  in  a  glazetl  earthen  vessel  over  a  alow 
charcoal  fire.  As  it  melts,  it  is  strained  through 
coarse  canvas  into  a  second  vessd  also  kept  mt  • 
moderate  heat,  from  which  it  is  poure<l  into  jiaste- 
board  or  metal  moulds.  The  process  requires  some 
delicacy  of  eye  and  hand,  ana  the  greatest  cava  in 
handling  »o  inflanuiialde  a  material,  andisooOAUy 
entrusted  to  women,  isome  players  affect  to  prvlbr 
the  rosin  of  Oaad,  others  that  of  Vnillanma,  but 
lx>th  are  made  of  the  name  material  and  at  the 
same  factory.  Rosin  should  be  transparent,  of  » 
darkish  yellow  coloar  in  the  mass,  and  quite  white 
when  pulverised  :  it  ought  to  fall  from  the  bow, 
when  first  applied  to  the  strings,  in  a  very  fine 
white  dust :  when  crushed  between  the  fingers  it 
ought  not  to  feel  sticky.  The  beofe  rosin  la  made 
from  Venetian  turpentine.  The  same  sort  of 
rosin  serve«  fur  the  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello. 
The  doable4MMM  bownqoires  a  stiffer  preparatioa 
than  pure  ronin,  and  accortlin^Iy  double  baiw 
rosin  is  made  of  ordiuary  rosin  and  white  pitch 
in  equal  proportfcoa.  Emery  powder  and  other 
matterH  are  wometimes  added  in  the  composition 
of  rosin,  but  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  even  in^ 
j urious  to  the  tone.  A  liquid  rosin,  applied  to  tho 
bow  with  a  cnm<  I's-hair  brush,  has  recently  been 
invented,  and  has  its  ailvocates.  [E.J.P.^ 

ROSS,  John,  bom  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
in  1 764,  was  placed  in  his  eleventh  year  onacr 
Hawdon,  or^'anist  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Charles  Avi»on,  with  whom  he  studied  for 
seven  years.  In  1 783  he  was  appointed  orgaaiai 
of  St.  I'aul'a  Chapel,  AV»erd(en.  where  he  re- 
mained for  half  a  century.  He  composed  *  An 
Oda  to  Charity,'  piaaoHwla  oonoertoo  and  wotaifc 
Mmga^CMUoii«ti,hymaa,waltMi^oto»  [W.HJB.J 

KOSSETOR.  Philip,  a  lutenist,  who  in  tfet 
issued  '  A  Booke  of  Ayres,  set  foorth  to  be  song 
to  the  Lute,  Orpherian,  and  Base  VioU,*  contun- 
ing  43  songs,  the  poetry  and  music  of  the  first 
ax  by  Campion,  anatherost  by  Bossetor  himaelf. 
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Id  1609  be  published  '  Lenons  for  Consort :  Made 
by  sundry  excellent  Author*,  and  set  to  sixe  seve- 
nlliontruments;  Naiuely,theTreU«Liite, Treble 
VioU,  Base  Violl,  Biindorn.  Cittome,  and  the 
Flute.'  On  Jan.  4,  1610,  a  jiatcut  was  granted 
ki  him  and  others  appointin^^  them  Masters  of 
the  ChililrL-ii  of  the  Qiic^n's  Revels,  under  which 
they  carried  on  dramatic  {>erfonnance8  at  the 
I  theatre  in  Whiiefriars.  In  March,  161 3,  Roe- 
«*tor'»  company  was  joined  by  *  The  Lr\dy  Eliza- 
beth's Servants/  but  the  union  lasted  for  a  year 
<dy.  In  1616  »  privy  seal  for  a  patent  for  the 
erection  of  a  tlieatrn  in  Black frian*  was  granted 
k>  Kossetor,  Philip  Kingman,  Robert  Jones  and 
Ralph  Reeire,  hut  the  Xatd  MAyoraad  Aldomen 
compelled  them  to  surrender  it,  [See  Jones, 
R^BEKT,  vol.  ii.  p.  39^.]  [W.H.H.] 

ROSSI,  FuANCESCO,  bom  at  Bari  about  1645, 
cuon  there  16S0;  autliur  of  4  operiis — '  II  Se- 
jsno  modemo*  (Venice,  16S0)  ;  *  La  Pena  dej^li 
Oochi'  (,1b.,  16SS);  'La  Carilda*  (lb..  1688); 
'Mitrane'  (lb.,  1689).  Also  of  Psklnie  and  a 
Seriuiem,  k  5,  printi-d  1688  ;  and  an  oratorio 
'  U  Caduta  det  Gigante.'  (MS.)  The  fine  and 
«dl<faioinisoen»'iQl!  rendimi*  isftomMitrane, 
■id  gives  a  high  idea  of  Rossi's  {Mnrar.  [G.] 

ROSSI,  LauRO,  an  Italian  composer,  who, 
like  Raimondi,  although   the  author  of  uu- 
berous  operas,  and  fiunmu  from  «nd  to  end  of 
Italy,  is  hardly  so  much  as  known  by  name 
00  this  side  the  Alps.    Ue  was  bom '  at  Ma- 
•emta,  near  Ancona,  Fefaraary  30,  181  a,  and 
was  taught  music  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Naples 
under  Creecentini,  Fumo,  and  Zingarelli.  lie 
begn  to  write  *t  onoe»  tad  at  18  had  his  fimt 
Wo  Ofieras — *  Le  Contesse  Villane '  and  '  J^a  Vil- 
hna  CoDtcBia' — performed  at  the  Fenice  and 
Koovo  Theatres  of  Naples  reepee^Tely.  Other 
pieces   followed ;    one  of  them,  '  Cogtanza  ed 
Oringaldo,'  being  written  expressTf  for  the  San 
CMo  at  tlM  xeqneet  of  Barbaja.   On  the  recom- 
BMndation  of  Donizetti,  lioKni  was  engaged  for 
tkeTeatro  Vaile  at  Rome,  and  there  he  remained 
(or  183a  and  1833,  and  composed  4  operas  sad 
AO  oratorio.    In  1834  lu-  moved  to  Milan,  and 
brought  out  'La  Caaa  disabitata'  (or  'I  falsi 
Uonetari  *),  which,  though  hot  moderately  suo- 
I   easfal  nt  the  Scala,  was  afterwards  considered 
I   his  ekef  ePoeumtf  and  spoken  of  as  '  Rossi's  Bar- 
i   faiete  di  Siviglia.*    It  pleased  Malibran  so  much 
t  that  she  induced  Barbaja  to  bespeak  another 
opera  from  Hor<si  for  the  San  Carlo,  in  which  she 
mould  appear.    The  opera  was  cumposed,  and 
was  namet^l  '  Amelia' ;  but  owing  to  haroaprice 
VM  a  tail  tiro.    Shtj  inniatetl  on  having  a  pew  de 
4mx  inaerte<l  fur  her  and  Mathis.    The  theatre 
was  crowded  to  the  ceiling  U)  see  the  great 
t'T\'r<:T  d^iiice ;   but  her  dancing  did  not  please 
liui  public,  and  the  piece  was  damned.  This 
•    ^mppoiataient,  though  somewhat  alleviated  by 
th^  success  of  bis  *  Lem-adia'  (1834)  seems  to 
hitve  disgusted  Rossi  with  Italy,  he  accepted 
atgagement  fton  Meadeo,  Int  Bnrope  Oct. 

I     'Ami  nanMt  wcra^^ei^M  and  teau  MouUceJU.  to  Um» 


15,  1835,  and  arrived  at  Vera  Ouz  the  6th  of 
the  following  January.  From  Mexico  he  went 
to  the  Havannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Madras; 
married  in  1S4T,  and  returned  to  Europe,  lanti- 
ing  at  Cadiz,  Fob.  3,  1 S43.  He  began  again  at 
once  tocompose— 'CdliniaBsiigi'  (Turin  1845). 
etc.,  but  with  very  varyini,'  suceeBS.  In  1846  he 
reappeared  at  the  Scala  at  Milan  with  '  Azema 
di  Gniaata.'  'H  BorgoouHtro  di  Schiedam,*  and 
three  or  four  other  opera«  in  full  .wiiii;  years. 
His  great  success  however  appears  to  have  l>oen 
nwde  with  'D  Domino  nero.'  at  one  of  the  Mi- 
lanese Theatres,  In  1850  he  was  called  to  be 
Director  of  the  Conservatorio  at  Milan.  For 
this  institution  he  published  a  '  Onida  di  ar- 
monia  pratica  orale'  (Ricordi  1858),  and  be- 
tween 1850  and  Z859  compoeed  a  great  many 
operas,  and  detached  for  Toioes  and  fw 

instruments.  After  t  lie  tleath  of  Mercadante  III 
1870,  Koesi  Buooeeded  him  as  head  of  the  Com- 
serratorio  ftt  Naples.  This  ofioe  he  Is  said  to 
have  resigned  in  1 878.  Lists  of  his  works  are 
given  by  Florimo  (Cenni  Storid,  p.  948-963) 
and  Pougin.  They  comprise  39  operas,  a  grand 
mass,  and  a  dozen  miscellaneouB  compositionH. 
including  six  fugues  for  strine^  a  sets  of  vocal 
exercises,  and  the  Guide  to  Harmony  already 
mentioned.  His  best  works  are  '  Cellini  a  Parigi,' 
•  I  falsi  Monetari,'  and  '  II  Domino  nero.'  One 
of  his  operas,  '  La  Figlia  di  Figaro,'  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  at  the  Kamthncrthor  Theatre, 
Vienna,  A])ril  17,  1846  ;  and  another,  '  Biom/ 
wHH  announced  for  performance  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  London,  Jan.  17,  1877 — Bnglish  vST* 
sion  by  Frank  Marshall:  bat  HO  BOtioe  of  cither 
performance  can  be  found.  [G.] 

ROSSI,  LuiOl,  was  a  contemporary. of  Caris- 
simi'a,  horn  at  Naples  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  century,  and  found  at  Rome  about  1620. 
His  works  luwwn  at  present  are  chiefly  can- 
tata^ for  one  or  more  toIoss  with  clavier  ac- 
companiments, often  of  great  length  and  in 
many  movements.  Thirty-five  of  thei^e  are  t<  >  be 
fonad  in  the  British  MoMom  (Harl.  HSS.  i  ^^  5, 
IJ73,  I501,  1863^  and  not  lesH  than  111  in  the 
liteaiy  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  They  are 
said  to  bo  beautlftil  mnsio,  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Scarlatti.  The  MagliaU cc  hi  Library'  at  Florence 
contains  a  scene  extracted  from  a  'spiritual  onera' 
of  his,  'Giuseppe  figlio  ^  Giaoobbe*;  ana  the 
library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  of  Ix>ndon 
contains  '  H  Palazzo  incantato,  overo.  La  Guer^ 
riere  aniante  *  (MS.),  an  opera  by  Ginllo  Ruspig- 
liosi,  music  by  Rossi,  performed  at  Rome  1643. 
Gevaert.  in  '  Les  (>loixes  d'ltalie,'  gives  two 
cantatas  for  a  single  Toloe.  [G.] 

ROSSI-SCOTTI,  GiovANin  BATnsTA.  Omte 
di,  was  born  Dec.  1J,  1 836,  at  Perugia,  where 
he  still  resides.    He  is  an  amateur  of  taste  and 
knowledge,  who  will  be  long  remembered  for  the 
j  biography  of  his  fellow  -  townnman,  Morlacchi — 
j  'Delia  vita  e  delle  opere  del  Cav.  Franoesoo 
I  Morlacchi  ....  Memorie  istoriohe  precedute 
\  dalla  biografia  e  bibliografia  musioale  Perugina* 
1  (Pemgifti  SatUHh,  1861)— ft  oofgr  of  whioh  it 
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ia  tlw  Soaftli  Kfliimigtim  Library.  He  h»»  alto 
nuUiabad  pamplilato  on  MoflMiolii  (1878),  and 

Bontempi  (1879).  [G.] 

ROSSINI,  GiOACHuro  AirroNio,  one  of  the 
brii^tert  miuie«l  IooubmIm  of  the  tgHk  oentnry, 

wee  bom  Wednesday,  Febrnary  39,  1793.  at 
Peteio^  *  nnaU  town  on  the  AtWtic,  N.W.  of 
Aneone^  end  wee  the  only  child  of  Oioseppe 

Rossini  of  Lugo,  and  Anna  Guidrvriiii  of  Pesaro. 
The  jpoeiUon  of  his  parents  was  of  the  humblest ; 
Ue  wther  wee  town-trampeter  {tromhadore)  end 
in3jKx;tor  of  slaughter-houses,  and  his  irii>tlu.T 
»  baker's  deaghter,  bat  their  life  was  a  happy 
enob  end  eo  ineprenrible  were  the  ^ood  Irainoar 
end  Ibn  of  the  towa-trumpeter  thut  lie  was 
known  among  his  friends  as  '  the  jolly  fellow.* 
The  political  struggles  of  1796,  however,  in- 
vaded evt  n  this  Kiwly  household ;  the  elder 
Roseini  declared  himself  for  the  French,  and 
for  republican  government,  tuid  during  the  re- 
action of  the  Austrian  party  in  the  States  of  the 
Church  was  nuturully  went  to  gaol.  His  wifi'. 
thus  deprived  of  her  nie;ins  of  Hubsistence,  was 
driven  to  turn  her  voico  to  account.  She  went 
with  her  little  Giuachino  to  i'olo^na,  and  th»*re 
made  her  d^but  ad  '  prima  duuua  butia '  wiib 
each  sucoeei  ee  to  procui  o  her  engagements  in 
various  theatres  of  the  Ronmi^Tia  1  luring  the 
Carnival.  Meantime  the  troutbadore  had  re- 
geined  hie  liberty  end  wee  enjfpiged  es  horn 
pliiyer  in  the  bands  of  tho  theatres  in  wliuh 
his  wife  sang ;  the  child  remaining  at  Bolugna, 
in  the  eheige  of  en  honeet  pork  bnteher,  while 
his  pareate  were  occupied  in  camiiaiguH  not  un- 
like thoee  of  the  'Roman  oomique'  of  Scarron. 
Sodi  aurroandings  were  hardly  favoomble  to 
education,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Gioachino'a 
learning  was  oonfiued  to  reeding,  writing,  and 
eiiUimeUo.  Maiie  he  eoqoired  from  e  oertein 
Prinetti  of  Novara,  who  gave  him  harpsichord 
leMOoe  Ibr  three  years :  but  the  lessons  must  have 
been  jpeooliar,  for  Prinetti  was  accustomed  to 
pley  the  scale  with  two  fing<  rs  only,  combined 
nie  music- teaching  with  the  !>alc  of  liquors,  and 
had  the  convuriient  habit  of  sleeping  as  he  »Ukk1. 
Sooh  a  character  was  a  ready  butt  for  the  son  of 
e  joker  like  Giuseppe  Rossini ;  and  ^^o  incor- 
rigible was  Gioac-hiuo's  love  of  mimiciting  hia 
nuieter  that  at  length  he  was  teken  ftom  Prinetti, 
and  apprenticed  to  a  nmith. 

Such  was  his  shame  at  this  result  and  his 
eorruw  at  the  distress  of  his  mother,  that  he 
resolved  from  that  time  forward  to  amend  and 
apply.  In  Angelo  Tesei  he  furtuuiitely  found  a 
olrrer  meeter,  eUe  to  meke  einging  end  practical 
hannony  interesting  to  hi.s  i)upil :  in  a  few  months 
he  learned  to  read  at  sight,  to  accompany  fairly 
on  the  pieno.  end  todnjir  well  enough  to  take  eolos 

in  church  at  the  mode:<t  price  of  three  pnuls  ju-r 
aervioe.  Ue  was  thus  able,  at  the  ace  of  ten.  to 
eerie!  hii  perentt,  who,  owing  to  e  eudden  change 
in  his  mother's  voice,  wer«'  a^ain  in  iiii.>lortuiie. 
In  hie  desire  to  help  them  he  seized  every  oppor- 
ttttthy  of  singing  in  public,  and  eagerly  Hooepted 
an  otfi-r  to  appear  at  the  theatre  of  the  Commune 
•s  AUoifo  in  Peer  e  *  CemilU.'    This  wes  liie 


flret  end  only  etep  in  the  oeraer  of  •  dnmiillo 

singer,  but  it  must  have  been  often  diflSoult  to 
resist  taking  it  up  again,  when  he  saw  singere  re- 
cei  V  ing  a  thoosend  ducets  for  appearing  in  operee 

which  he  both  composed  and  conducted  for  nfty. 

Thus  at  the  age  of  thirteen  Rossini  was  e  ea^ 
ficicntly  good  singer  to  be  well  received  efc  the 
theatre ;  he  also  played  the  horn  by  Ue  frdMO^fl 
side,  an'l  had  a  fair  reputation  as  acromp»ny»»^t. 
At  this  time  he  acquired  a  valuable  friend  in  the 
Chevalier  Giusti.  commanding  engineer  at  Bo- 
logna, who  t<M)k  a  grvat  atfei  tion  for  the  la-l, 
read  and  explained  the  Italian  poets  to  him,  and 
opened  his  fresh  and  intelligent  mind  to  the 
comprehentiion  of  the  ideal  ;  and  it  was  to  tho 
etlorts  of  this  distinguished  man  that  he  owed 
the  start  of  his  geniae,ead  such  general  knowledgo 
as  he  afterwards  possessed.  Aft'  r  three  yeara 
with  Tesei  he  uut  himself  under  a  veteran  tenor 
named  Bebbim  to  improve  hie  ringing.  Shortly 
afier  this  Ids  voice  broke,  at  the  end  of  tbt^ 
autumn  of  1806,  during  a  toumde  in  which  he 
eooompenied  hie  fether  ee  ehome- meeter  nnd 
mafstro  al  cemhalo,  an  engagement  in  which  tho 
daily  income  of  the  two  amounted  to  1 1  paule, 
eboat  equel  to  4  riiillingB.  The  low  of  hie  voice 
cost  him  his  eng:igemcnts  in  i-hurtjh ;  but  it 
geve  him  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  Con- 
servatorlo,  or  lioeo  oommtmele,  of  Bologna.  On 
March  30,  1S07,  he  was  admitted  to  the  counter- 
point class  of  Padre  Mattei,  and  soon  after  to 
that  of  Cavedagni  for  the  cello.  He  little  anti- 
cipated when  he  took  his  first  letison  that  hie 
name  would  one  day  be  inncribed  over  the  en- 
trance  to  the  Liceo,  and  give  its  title  to  the 
adjacent  eqnere.* 

liis  progress  on  the  cello  was  rapid,  and  be  was 
soon  able  to  take  his  part  in  llaytln's  quartets; 
bat  his  counterpoint  lessons  were  a  trouble  end  a 
worn*  to  liiiii  fntm  the  fir8t.  Before  he  entere<l 
Mattei  s  class  he  hail  composed  a  variety  of  things 
— little  pieoee  fcr  two  horns,  songx  for  Zambiui, 
atulevenan  opera,  called  *  Demetrio,'  for  his  frien<Li 
the  Mombellis.  A  youth  at  once  so  gifted  and  so 
practised  deserved  e  meeter  who  wee  not  merely 
a  leariieil  musician,  but  whoi-e  plejisiirc  it  should 
be  to  introduce  his  pupil  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  ert  with  ee  little  tronUe  ee  poMible.  XJn- 
fortunately  Mattei  was  a  i>edant.  who  could  stfo 
no  reas'in  for  modifying  hif  usual  alow  me- 
chenfoal  system  to  colt  the  eonvenienoe  of  » 
scholar  however  able  or  advanced.  His  one 
answer  to  his  pupil's  enquiry  as  to  the  reason 
of  e  change  or  e  progreieion  wee,  *It  ie  tho 
rule.'  The  result  was  that  aft  r  a  few  uiontln 
of  discouraging  labour  Gioachino  beg-'m  to  lo<ilc 
to  instinct  and  practice  for  the  philosophy,  or 
at  least  the  r}ieU>ric.  of  his  art.  The  actual 
parting  ie  the  subject  of  an  anecdote  which  is 
not  improbably  true.  Mattei  was  explaining 
that  the  amount  of  ooanterpoint  which  bJa  pupil 
had  already  acquired  was  sufficient  for  a  com- 
poser in  the  *  tree  Btyle '  ;  but  that  for  church- 
music  much  severer  studiee  were  requirel. 
*  Whati'  oried  the  boy,  '  do  you  mean  that  I 
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know  enotigb  to  write  operas?*  'Certainly*  was 
tbe  nplj.  'Then  I  want  nothing  more,  for 
opTas  are  all  that  I  desire  to  write.'  Tliere 
was  in  this  BOtnething  of  the  practical  wi.sclom 
wliich  distingmtbad  tba  Boesini  of  later  ]if<>. 
Menntime  it  was  ne<'ef»»arv  that  he  and  his 
JMMWiits  should  live,  and  he  thf^refore  dropped 

■ad  latnaMd  to  hit  old  trade  of 

MOOmpanyist,  gave  lewtons,  and  eomlucted  pcT- 
fonnftnces  of  chamber  muHic.  He  was  even 
b'lld  enough  to  lead  an  orchetitra,  and  took  the 
direction  of  tlie  '  Accadeniiu  dei  Concordi ' — in 
other  wortls,  of  the  Philharmonic  Sfwiety  of  Bo- 
logna. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  waa 
more  by  woHnt^  the-  (juartt  ts  and  pymphonie'^  of 
Haydn  ami  Mozart  than  by  any  leaeons  of  I'adre 
Sla'  t  iV  that  HoHiiiiii  leani'  d  r  he  secrete  and  the 
mninc  of  the  ondi»>Htra.  His  fame  at  the  Lieeo 
iacreaaed  day  by  <lav.  and  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year  his  cantata  '  II  Pianto  d*annoni»  per  la 
morte  d'Orfeo ' — the  lament  of  Harmnnv  ovor  the 
<le:tth  of  Orpiheiis — wa»  not  only  rewarde<i  with 
the  prize,  but  was  performed  In  pabKo,  Aug.  8, 
J  808.  He  was  then  in  his  seventeenth  year.  The 
cantata  was  followed — not  by  a  (lymphony,  as  is 
■onietimes  said,  but — by  an  overture  in  the  fuifued 
Htyle,  in  iniita'ion  of  that  to  Mozart's  '  Ma;^c 
i'lute,'  but  so  weak,  that  after  hearing  it  played 
lie  lost  no  time  in  destroying  it.  The  same  fate 
probably  at' ended  some  |>i»  r!>s  for  double  ba-^^and 
string,  aud  a  uiattu,  both  written  at  the  instance 
of  Signor  Triosid  of  Ravenna,  a  distinguiiihed 
amateur  of  the  doii}<le  ba.<<8.  Rossini  h:id  hitherto 
been  known  at  Bologna  as  '  U  Tedescbino  ' — '  the 
UtUe  German ' — for  his  devotion  to  Moawt ;  but 
such  serious  efforts  as  composing  a  mass,  and 
conducting  a  work  like  Haydn's  Seasons  at  the 
Pfaithannonic  Society,  were  probably  intended 
aH  hints  that  he  wished  to  Imj  looked  upon  no 
longer  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  master  waiting  his 
opportnnity  fiir  the  alage. 

It  may  be  easier  to  enter  on  a  career  in  Italy 
than  elsewhere,  but  even  there  it  is  not  without 
Its  dHReolftiea.  Boarfni  by  hie  wit  and  gaiety 
bad,  la  one  of  hie  toum^ee,  made  a  friend  of  the 
Maiquii  GavalU*  who  had  promined  him  his 
interMt  wbanever  it  dionld  be  wanted.  The 
time  was  now  come  to  claim  the  fulRlment  of  the 
promise,  and  Rossini's  delight  may  be  imagined 
wben  he  reoeived  an  invitatkm  to  oompoae  nn 
opera,  from  the  manager  of  the  San  M  oaf?  Theatre, 
»t  Venice.  He  hastened  to  prepare  the  piece, 
•nd  '  La  OamUale  dl  Matrimonio  *  or  the  '  M»> 
triinonia!  Market'  was  produced  there  in  the 
autumn  of  18 10.  The  piece  was  an  opera  buffa 
in  one  aet :  it  was  anppovted  br  Homdi,  Rioci, 
De  Grecih.  and  Raffanelli,  and  had  a  moat  en- 
couraging reception.  After  this  feat  he  returned 
to  Bologna,  and  there  composed  for  Bather  Mom- 
bell  i's  benefit  a  cantata  called  'Didone  abban- 
donata.'  In  181 1  he  wrote  for  the  Teatro  del 
Corao  of  Bologna  an  opera  bnffii  in  two  aots, 
*L'Equivoco  8trava.,'ante,"  which  closed  the  season 
with  success,  and  in  which  both  be  and  MarooUni 
the  oontndto  wen  highly  applauded. 

i8xa  WM  BoMini'a  twantielh  ymt,  and  with 


it  l)egin8  what  may  be  called  his  Epoch  of  Im- 
provisation. Early  in  that  year  he  produced, 
at  the  San  Mo8<>  Theatre,  Venice,  two  bnffa 
operas — '  L'Inganno  felice,'  and  '  L'occasione 
fa  il  Ladro,  ossia  il  Cambio  della  Taligia.' 
The  first  of  these,  a  ftir^a,  a  trifle  in  one  act^ 
was  well  Bung  and  much  applauded,  espe- 
cially an  air  of  GaUi's,  '  Una  voce,'  a  duet 
for  the  two  basses,  and  a  trio  full  of  force  and 
original  melody.  After  the  Carnival  he  went 
tf>  Ferrara.  and  there  composed  an  Oratorio, 
*('iro  in  Babilonia,'  whieh  was  bmught  out 
during  Lent,  and  proved  a  ha«eo.  So  did  'La 
S<-ala  di  Seta,'  an  opera  buffa  in  one  act,  pro- 
duce<l  at  Venice  in  the  course  of  the  spring;  but 
on  the  other  himd,  *  Demetrio  e  PoHbio.'  brought 
out  at  the  Teatro  VaUe,  Bimie,  by  his  old  friends 
the  Motiihelli-',  was  well  received.  The  piece 
was  not  imjjrobably  the  same  that  we  have  men- 
tioned his  writinrr  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  words 
by  Mme.  Mombelli,  retouched  aceonlin<,'  to  hi*» 
new  lights.  At  any  rate  a  quartet  among  its 
contents  was  at  onoe  pronounoed  a  masterpieoa, 
and  a  duet,  *  Questo  cor.'  which  followed  it,  pro- 
ducetl  an  excellent  effect.  Rossiui  however  did 
not  waste  time  In  listening  to  apphuse.  Wliile 
the  Moni1>elliH  were  engage<l  on  this  serious 
opera,  he  flew  off  to  Milan  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment which  Marcolini  had  procurtnl  for  him,  by 
writin.,',  for  her.  (ialli,  Bonoldi,  and  Parlamagni, 
a  comic  piece  iu  two  acts  called  '  La  Pietra  del 
Paragone.*  wliieh  was  produced  at  the  Soabi 

'  during  the  autumn  of  181  2,  with  immense  suooess. 

I  It  was  hie  first  appearance  at  this  renowned 
honae^  and  the  piece  is  nnderlined  in  the  list  as 
'musicanuova  di  Gioachino  Rossini,  dl  P<mro* 
The  numbers  must  applauded  were  a  cavatina, 
*  Ecco  pietoaa.*  a  quartet  in  the  second  act,  the 
duel-trio,  an<l  a  finale  in  which  the  word  'Sigil* 
lara'  recurs  continually  with  very  comic  effect. 
Tliia  finale  is  memoraue  aa  the  first  oooaaion  of 
his  employing  the  erexfnulo,  which  he  was  ulti- 
mately to  use  and  abuse  so  copiously.  Mosca 
has  aoemad  Bonini  of  having  borrowed  this 
famous  effect  from  his  'Prcfendenti  delusi,'  pro- 
duced at  the  Scala  the  preceding  autumn,  for- 
getting  that  Moaoa  himoelf  had  learned  it  firam 
(.ienerali  and  other  cnmpnsers.  Such  accusa- 
tions, however,  were  of  little  or  no  importance 
to  Boarfni,  who  had  already  made  np  hie  mind 
to  adopt  whatever  plea.sed  him,  wheresoever  he 
might  find  it.  In  the  meantime  he  took  ad- 
TRntage  of  hie  ■noceii  to  pass  a  few  dayi  at 

Bolo^nia  with  hU  parents,  cn  rtntfr  for  Venice  ; 
and  thus  ended  the  year  181J,  iu  which  he  had 
prodnoed  no  Icms  than  eix  pleoee  for  the  theatre. 

Nor  was  iSt3  less  prolific.  It  heiran  with  a 
terrible  mystihcation.  He  had  accepte<i  a  com- 
misMon  of  500  franee  fir  a  aerious  opera  for  the 
Grand  Tluaf.ri^  at  Venice,  luit  the  manager  of 
San  Mos^,  furious  at  bis  desertion,  in  pursuance 
of  some  former  agreement,  foroed  on  Um  a 
libretto  for  that  theatre,  '  I  due  P.riischini,  o  il 
figlio  per  aszardo,'  which,  if  treatetl  as  intended, 
would  inerltabhr  have  been  the  death  of  the 
motie.  From  this  dilemma  Boseini  ingeniously 
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MCtricAted  himBeir  by  reversing  the  situations, 
and  intriHliicing  all  kiml«  of  tricka.  The 
second  violins  mark  each  bar  in  tlie  overture 
by  a  stroke  of  the  bow  on  tlie  lamp  shade; 
the  bass  sings  at  the  top  of  his  register  and  the 
■oprano  at  the  buttum  uf  hers ;  a  funeral  march 
intmdet  itaelf  into  one  of  the  moat  oomioal  icaieB ; 
:\ni\  in  the  finale  the  worda  '  son  pentito'  are  so 
arranged  that  nothing  is  heanl  but '  tito,  tito,  tito.' 
IImw  of  the  andienoe  who  had  been  taken  into  tlio 
aaont  were  in  roars  of  laughter,  but  the  stranpers 
who  had  paid  for  their  ulacea  iu  gool  faith, 
wera  natormlly  annoyed  ana  biased  loudly.  But 
no  complaint-i  Wf-re  of  any  avail  with  Rossini, 
he  only  laughed  at  the  success  of  his  joke. 
'I  dno  Bruschini'  diaappoared  after  tho  first 
night,  and  the  remetnhnmre  of  it  was  very 
shortly  wiped  out  by  the  a^peanvnce  of  'Tan- 
credi'  at  the  Ftonioe  during  the  Carnival. 
The  characters  were  f  ik'-n  by  Manfi<  'iini.  Ma- 
lanotta,  Todraa,  and  Bianuht.  A  wurk  nu  iui- 
porta&i  and  so  fidl  of  spirit,  effect,  aad  melody, 
waa  naturally  receiverl  with  enthusiasm,  and  no- 
body had  time  to  notice  that  the  long  crescendo  of 
the  finale  strongly  reaembled  that  of  Paisiello's 
*  lib  Te<xl'.r>»,'  tJiat  a  phrase  in  tlie  fii-nt  duo,  to 
the  words  '  Balea%  almen,'  is  burrowed  firom 
Paer** '  Agnese,*  aad  thai  the  allegro  in  E  flat  of 
the  grand  iluct,  'Si  tu  sol  crude!,'  in  also  borrowed 
from  the  'Sofonisba'  of  the  same  compoeer. 
Such  ecitieimu  aa  theee  wtn  leak  in  tike  general 
a<hniration  at  the  new  atiii  spirited  character  of 
the  music.  It  was  in  fact  the  tint  step  in  the 
revolution  which  Romini  waa  deatined  to  offbct  in 
Italian  opera.  All  Venice,  and  very  sonn  all 
Italy,  was  singing  or  humming  *  Mi  rivedrai,  ti 
tivouA.'  Hardly  any  one  BOW  remombort  that  it 
is  only  to  the  happy  accident  that  Malanotte  waa 
dtMatisfied  with  her  air,  and  insisted  on  its  being 
rewritten,  that  we  owo  the  *DI  taati  palpiti? 
which  was  nicknamed  tho  'aria  de'rizzi,'  because 
it  waa  said  to  have  been  dMhed  off  while  waiting 
for  a  dish  of  rioe.  One  moat  read  the  aoooonts 
of  the  day  to  understand  tin-  maclnf  j<s_for  it  was 
nothiqg  else — which  'Tancredi'  excited  among 
the  Tenetiatti.  '  I  fimded,'  mid  SooRini,  with 
his  usual  gaiety,  'that  after  hearing  niy  opera 
they  would  put  me  into  a  madhouse— on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  madder  than  I.* 

Henccfitrwarl  ho  waa  as  much  fitted  for  his 
social  qualities  as  for  his  music.  But  he  did  not 
g^ve  way  to  such  dissipatioBS  for  long.  His  next 
work  waa  '  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri,'  an  opera  buH'a 
produced  at  the  baa  Benedetto  theatre,  Venice{, 
in  the  summer  of  1813.  Its  greatest  novelty  was 
the  famous  trio  'Papataci,'  a  charming  union  uf 
melody  and  genuine  comedy ;  while  the  patriotic 
air,  *Penrit  alia  Fktria,*  wliiiih  doses  the  work, 
spoke  not  leas  powerfully  to  the  hoarts  of  his 
countrymen. 

*Aureliano  in  Palmira'  and  <I1  Taroo  ia  Italia' 
both  belong  to  1814,  and  were  brought  out  at  the 
Scala,  Milan,  the  first  in  the  Carnival,  the  second 
in  the  autumn  season,  befbre  an  audience  some- 
what more  critical  than  that  at  Venioe.  *  Aure- 
liaook'  though  it  contains  some  fine  tluqgB»  which 


were  afterwards  utiHaed  in  'Bliaabetta*  and  th« 

'  Barbiere,'  was  a  fiasco.  The  '  Turco'  too  was  not 
rm^eived  with  the  applause  which  it  afterwards 
commanded.  Rossini,  however,  was  greatly  f&ted 
during  his  stay  in  Milan,  and  among  his  'ami- 
able proteotreeses' — to  use  the  expreKsion  of 
Stendnal  was  the  PriaeesB  Belgiojowo,  for  whom 
he  composed  a  cantata  entitled  '  P'trle  ed  Irene.' 
His  n«xt  opera,  '.Sigiamondo,'  written  for  the 
Fenioe  at  Venire,  in  the  Carnival  of  1815,  was 
unsiiccetwful,  and  tho  failure  so  far  affecte  i  hiui 
as  to  make  him  give  up  work  for  a  time,  and 
retire  to  his  home  at  Bologna.  There  he  on* 
c()unt*^red  Barbaja,  who  from  being  a  waiter  at 
a  cotiee-house  had  become  the  farmer  of  the 
public  gaming-tables  and  impresario  of  the  Na- 
ples theatre.  Barbaja  thon::h  rich  was  still  bent 
on  making  money ;  he  had  heard  of  the  success 
of  the  yoong  composer,  and  of  his  brilliant  talents, 
an  l  wa.s  resolved  to  get  hfdd  of  him  ;  and  Ros- 
sini, with  the  support  of  his  parents  on  his  hands, 
was  ready  enongn  to  listen  to  any  good  proposal 
Ho  accordingly  engage<l  with  Barbaja  to  take 
the  musicil  direction  of  the  San  Carlo  and  Del 
Fondo  theatres  at  Naples,  and  to  oompooe  an* 
nually  an  opera  for  each.  For  this  he  was  to  re- 
ceive 300  ducats  (about  £35)  per  month,  with  a 
■mall  ahare  in  the  gaming>tables,  amounting  in 
addition  to  some  1000  ihicats  per  annum,  for 
which  however  he  obtained  no  compeusatiun 
after  the  tables  were  abolished  in  tSto. 

During  Murat's  visit  tn  Pulrv'na  in  April 
1815  Kossini  composed  a  cantata  iu  favour 
of  Italian  indepenoenoe ;  but  polities  were  not 
his  line,  and  he  arrived  in  Naples  fully  con- 
scious of  this,  and  resolved  that  nothing  should 
induoo  him  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The 
arrival  of  a  young  composer  with  ho  ^^nnt  a 
reputation  for  originality  was  not  altogether 
pleasing  to  Zingarelli,  the  eMof  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire,  or  to  the  aged  Paisiello.  But  no  intrigues 
could  prevent  the  brilliant  success  of '  fUisabetta, 
regina  d'lughil terra,*  which  waa  produced  before 
tile  Court  for  the  opening  of  the  autumn  H<  asi>n, 
1815,  and  in  which  Mile.  ColbraUi  Uardanelli, 
Hanud  Qwetim,  and  NoBsari  took  the  principal 
part«.  The  librett<^^)  of  tliis  opera  wa.'^  by  a  certain 
Schmidt,  and  it  is  a  curious  Dsct  that  some  of 
its  inddents  antidpate  those  of  *  KenHworth,* 
which  was  not  published  till  several '  years  later; 
a  coincidence  still  more  remarkable  when  the 
differenoe  between  Hie  two  authors  is  taken 
into  account — Walter  S(  c>tt  gay,  ronmntic,  and 
famous,  Schmidt  unknown  and  obecure,  and, 
though  not  wanting  in  imaginatiott.  so  gloomy 
as  to  have  damped  the  spirit.^  of  Rossini  ]>y  his 
mere  appearance  and  conversation.  Two  his- 
torical fiicts  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  *  Elisa- 
betta.'  It  ia  the  first  opera  in  which  Rossini  SO 
fiur  distrusted  his  singers  as  to  write  in  the  01^ 
naments  of  the  airs ;  and  it  is  also  tiie  first  in 
which  he  replaced  the  rtcilativo  tecco  hy  a  red- 
tative  accompanied  by  the  stringed  quartet.  Tha 
overture  and  the  finale  to  the  first  aoiof'SUaar 
bottn*  am  tnkan  from  *  AureliaiM.* 
iMassnr.UB. 
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.Shortly  before  Chnstmaa  Boahii  left  Naples 
for  Rome  to  write  and  bring  out  two  works  for 
which  he  waa  under  engagement.  The  first  of 
these,  'Torvaldo  e  Dorliska,'  prodaoed  at  the 
Teatro  Valle,  Dec.  16,  1815,  was  coldly  receive<i, 
htit  the  second.  '  Almaviva,  osHia  Tinutile  precau- 
zione,'  foumled  on  Beauinarchais'  '  Barber  of 
Seville,'  by  Sterl)ini,  which  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Argentina  Feb.  5,  18 16,  was 
tmmiatakeably  damned.  The  oanse  of  this  was 
the  predilection  of  the  Romans  for  Paisiello,  and 
their  determination  to  make  an  example  of  an 
innovator  who  had  dared  to  reset  a  libretto  al- 
ready treated  by  their  old  favourite.  Rossini, 
with  excellent  taste  and  feeling,  bad  inquired  of 
Paiaiello,  before  adopting  the  Bubject,  whether  his 
dotnij^  po  would  annoy  the  veteran,  whose  *  Bar- 
biere '  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  centun^  the 
fiMmirite  of  Europe,  and  not  vanatomny  beUeved 
fhait  after  this  st'  p  he  w.is  Bocure  from  the  ill- 
wiU  of  Faisiello'ii  friends  and  admirers.'  But 
the  Terdiot  of  a  theatre  erammed  with  parHmaa 
is  seldom  just.  It  is  nlso  ns  rlmntrenMe  as  the 
winds,  or  as  Fortune  herselL  Though  hissed  on 
the  liret  n^t.  •AlmaTlTa*  was  Uatened  to  with 

patience  on  the  second,  advance*!  in  favour  nit:ht 
by  night,  and  ended  by  becoming,  under  the  title 
m*Tbe  Barber  of  Seville,*  ooe  of  the  most  popu- 
lar comic  operas  ever  rnmpof<ed,  and  actually 
edipeing  in  i^rit  and  wit  the  comedy  on  which 
it  ie  fbonded.  It  wm  acted  by  Giorgi-Righetti 
(Rosinal,  Ro«n  (T'trtaVZamboni (Figaro), Gan  ia 
(Almaviva),  Botticelli  (Bartolo)  and  Vitarelli 
(Baailio).  The  original  overture  waa  lost,  and 
th^-  present  one  belonga  to  '  Eh'.-al  u  tta  *  ;  the  open- 
ing of  the  cavatina  *£oco  rideute'  is  borrowed 
froon  the  openli^  of  the  fint  ehoms  in  *  Anreliano.* 
It  is  in  the  delicious  andante  of  this  cavatina 
that  Bosaini  first  employs  the  modulation  to  the 
nunor  tUrd  below,  wUdi  afterwards  became  so 
common  in  Italian  music.     The  air  of  Berta, 

*  11  vechiotto  cerca  moglie,'  was  .•suggested  by  a 
Bosnan  tone,  and  the  eight  opmitig  bam  of  the 
trio  *Zitti,  zitti'  are  n(>torioii-.ly  taken  note  for 
note  from  Simcm's  air  in  Haydn's  'Seasons.' 
Indeed  it  is  astonishing  that,  with  his  extra* 
ordinary  tnom<>ry,  his  carelessness,  and  his  ha- 
bitual hurry,  ikiasini  should  not  have  borrowed 
oftener  than  he  did.  He  reeelved  400  scudi 
(£^0)  for  'Tlie  Barber,*  and  it  was  composed 
and  mounted  in  a  month.  When  some  one  told 
Dodiottl  tittt  it  had  been  written  in  thirteen 
days,  positble^'  waa  hia  answer,  *k§  Is  so 

Lazy  as  he  was,  Ho<>sinI  was  destined  to  write 
twenty  o|>era8  in  eight  years,  1815-183.^.  On 
his  return  to  Naples  after  the  Carnival  of  181 6, 
and  the  gradual  success  of  *Tbe  Barber,'  he 
found  the  San  Carlo  theatre  in  ashes,  to  the 
great  distress  of  the  King  of  Naples,  who  justly 
considered  it  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  capi- 
taL  Barbaja,  however,  undertook  to  rebuild  it 
nora  nagttifioently  than  befivre  in  nine  months. 

t  Wit  lM«  ■oMtaK  am  ssSbarilr  ftr  thta  Ml  tts  «per» 
lHriie*MBinlHa  iBUdBrs.lBlnslsMttoH.MMnai.  Sm 
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He  kept  his  word,  and  th^i  acqntred  not  only 

the  protection  but  the  favnur  of  the  king. 
Kossiui  obtained  the  name  boon  by  composing 
a  grand  cantata  entitled  '  Teti  e  Peleo^  for  ttw"^ 
marri."»ge  of  the  Duchess  de  Berry.  No  s(K)ner 
had  he  completed  this  than  he  dashed  off  a  a-act 
comic  opera  entitled  'La  Oazzetta'  to  a  libretto 
by  Tott'ila,  which  was  produced  at  the  Teatro 
dei  Fiorentini,  Naples,  and  which,  although  in 
the  hands  of  a  clever  and  cbarminGr  actress  like 
Chamhrand,  and  of  two  such  public  favnnrites 
as  i^tilli^rini  and  Casaocia,  was  but  moderately 
successful.  The  work  however  oontained  soma 
admirable  paRs.i_'f^s,  which  were  afterwards  util- 
ised by  the  couipNier.  Rossini  completed  his 
reform  of  serious  opera  by  his  'Otsllo^'  which 
was  brought  out  at  the  Teatro  del  Fondo, 
Naoles,  in  the  autumn  of  181 6,  with  Isabella 
Colma,  Nooari,  Davide,  Cioimam»  and  Bona* 
detti  as  its  interpreters.  In  this  opera,  of  which 
the  third  act  is  the  finest,  the  redtatives  are  fewer 
and  shorter  than  befarai  and,  in  aooompan.ving 
them,thewind  instruments  are  occasionally  add-  d 
to  the  strings.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
fi»tures  of  tms  grand  work,  aooh  aa  the  Unala 

of  the  first  art,  the  duet  'Non  m'injfanno,'  and 
the  passionate  trio  of  deKance,  were  not  at  first 
appreciated :  thetonehing  air  of  Besdemaus  'Se 
il  padre,' doubly  eff-.ctivf  after  the  jiaternal  curse 
which  precedes  it,  and  the  rumauce  of  the  Willow, 
with  tne  harp  accnmpaniment->-Uien  quite  a 
novelty — were  better  receivcl ;  but  the  tni'^nc 
termination  of  the  whole  was  very  distasteful 
to  the  public,  and  when  the  opera  was  taken 
to  Rome,  it  was  found  noce-.«ary  to  inv.nt  a 
happy  condusioai  This  cUrious  fact  deserves 
mention  fiir  tlM  light  wfaidi  it  throws  on  the 
low  condltkm  of  dramatio  tart*  In  Italy  at  that 
period. 

The  maehfnerf,  and  power  of  rapidly  chang> 

ing  the  scenet*,  were  at  that  time  h  •  very  ini- 
p»fect  in  smaller  Italian  theatres,  that  Kossini 
would  only  accept  the  subject  of  Cinderdla  when 
proposed  to  him  by  the  mana!,'er  of  the  Teatro 
Valle  at  Rome^  on  oondition  that  the  super- 
natural element  waa  entirely  omitted.  A  new 
comic  piece  was  therefore  written  by  Ferr- tti 
under  the  title  of  'Cenerentob,  ossia  la  bonUk 
in  trionfo  * ;  Rossini  undertook  il^  and  it  was 
produced  at  the  beginning  of  18x7.  Its  success 
was  unmistakeable,  thoug^h  the  oast  waa  by  no 
means  estraordinaiy — Gioii^.  Gatarlna  Rossi, 
Guglielmi,  De  B^^nu,  Vend,  and  Vitarelli. 

In  the  profusion  and  charm  of  its  ideas  this 
delicious  work  is  probably  equal  to  the  'Baf^ 
bifere,'  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  inferior  in  unity 
of  style.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  owin^  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  pieces  were  onginiJly 
composed  to  otiier  words  than  those  to  which 
they  are  now  sung.  The  duet  '  Un  soave  non 
86  ch^,'  the  drinking-chorus,  and  the  mock  pro- 
clamation of  the  r.aron,  are  all  borrowed  from 
<  La  Pietra  del  Faragone' ;  the  air  'Miei  ram- 
polli'  is  from  'La  Gazzetta,*  where  it  was 
inspired  by  the  words  '  Una  prima  balh  rin  a ' ; 
^airof  fiamiroreoaUathaito*Ahl  vieui'  in 
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the  trio  in  '  Otello '  ;  the  delightful  gtrctto  of  the 
finale,  the  duet  '  Zitto,  zitto,'  the  sestet 
'QoMt*  k  on  aodo  awilupato' — a  truly  admir- 
al'lo  morcfau — and  various  other  incidental 
parages,  oriifinally  belonged  to  the  '  Turco  in 
Italia';  and  the  humorous  duet '  Un  Mgreto'  is 
evidently  modelled  on  that  in  Ciinarosa'a  *  Ma- 
tnnioniu.'  Such  repetitions  aimwered  their  pur- 
)>o«ti  at  the  moment,  but  while  thus  extempor- 
is'ng  his  o{>eraa  liosHini  for;,'(it  that  a  day  would 
arrive  when  they  would  all  be  pultlihhed,  and 
Mhen  suoh  diacoveries  as  those  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  a»  the  existence  of  the  pnncijial 
motif  of  the  duet  of  the  letter  in  'Otello'  in  tlie 
Agitato  of  an  air  from  *TorvaIdo  o  Dorli.-^ka,' 
would  inevitably  be  made.  A«  he  himself  con- 
fessed in  a  letter  about  this  tiuie.  he  thought  he 
had  a  perfeot  light  to  rescue  any  of  his  earlier 
airs  from  njteras  which  had  either  failed  at  tlie 
time  or  become  forgotten  since.  Whatever  force 
there  may  be  in  this  defence,  the  fact  remains 
that  '  Cenerentola '  and  the  '  Parber '  ehare 
between  them  the  glory  of  being  Konniui's  du/s 
iTieurre  in  comic  open. 

From  Home  h--  went  to  Milan,  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  the  'Gazza  ladra,' — libretto  by  Gher- 
•rdin^which  was  brought  out  in  the  spring  of 
1*^17  at  the  Scala.  The  dignified  martial  cha- 
racter of  the  overture,  and  the  prodigious  rolls  of 
the  dnm,  produced  an  immenw  ellbct ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  numl>er8  which 
are  concerned  with  strong  emotion : — give  the 
public  a  strong  impresrion,  uid  it  will  not  stop 
to  discriminate.  Nor  did  the  Milanese,  at  these 
early  representations,  find  any  dilferenoe  be- 
tween the  radly  fine  p«rtB  of  the  opera  ftnd 
thostt  which  are  mere  rempliMnge—o^  which  the 
'Gasza  ladra'  has  several.  JNor  would  any  one 
have  noticed,  even  had  iSttHf  had  Ae  neoeisary 
kuowl(i<lge,  that  in  the  firwt  duet  and  the  finale 
•^as  was  the  case  also  in  the  finale  to  the 
*CenMentola*~Ro«nni  bad  bonwwed  na  effioet 
from  the  Poco  adnyio  of  Mozart's  Symphony 
in  C  (Kochel,  425)  by  maintaining  a  sustained 
aooonpraimeiit  in  IIm  wind  while  tiie  airings 
and  the  voieat  OHfj  «H|  thtt  ideM  and  the 
ornaments.  , 

From  Milaa  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  pro- 
duced 'Arniid.i*  during  the  autunm  eeaeon,  a 
grand  opera  in  3  acts,  with  ballet,  which  was 
monnteawith  great  splendour,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  very  good  singers.  The  duet 
'Amor,  possente  Numel'— rwbich  was  soon  to 
be  sung  though  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy, 
the  air  'Non  soffiro  Toflensa,'  the  jm  aiitation 
•ceae,  the  chorus  of  deacons,  and  the  airs  de 
hatlei  woold  ahnw  have  been  toffioieiit  to  exeite 
the  Neapolitans;  but  these  ware  not  the  only 
pieces  applauded,  and  the  remarkable  trio  'In 
quale  aspetto  ImMle,*  written  for  three  tenon 
with  extraonlinary  ease,  a  pretty  chorus  of 
women  'Qui  tutto  h  calma»'  and  a  aoena  with 
dionn^  'Gennaoo  a  ta  rioiuedo'— afterwarde  em- 
ployed in  the  French  Tendon  of  *  Mdie'— all 
deserve  mention. 

This  fine  worli  had  hardly  made  ftt  vnmt' 


ance  before  Rossini  had  to  dash  off  two  more  ' 
'Adelaide  di  Borgogna,'  sometimes  known'  as 
'Ottone  Rfe  d'  Italia.'  and  SB  Ofatorio— '  Mos^ 
in  E;:itto.'    'Adelaide'   was  produced  at  the 
Argentina  at  Rome,  in  the  Carnival  of  1818, 
was  well  sung  and  wannly  received.     *  Moe^  * 
was  written  for  the  San  Carl  i  at  Naples,  and 
brought  out  there  in  Lent  with  an  excellent  cast 
— lKab<'lla  Colbran,  Benedetti,  Porto,  and  Nos* 
sari.    Here  fur  the  first  time  Rossini  was  so 
much  pressed  as  to  be  compelled  to  call  in 
assistance,  and  employed  his  old  and  tried  friend 
Carafa  in  the  recitatives  and  in  Pliaraoh's  "air 
'  Aspettar  mi.'    The  scene  of  tiie  darkness  was 
another  step  onwards,  and  the  whole  work  was 
much   applavided,    with  the  exception  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  representation  of 
which  was  always  laughed  at.  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  theatrical  appliances  already 
spoken  of.    At  the  resuuijitiou  of  the  piece, 
theref(»e,  in  the  following  Lent,  Rossiid  added 
a  chorus  to  divert  attention  from  the  wretched 
attempt  to  reprenent  the  dividing  waves,  and  it 
it  to  toe  eiaa  of  the  Neapolitan  stage  machinists 
that  we  owe  the  universally  popular  pnyer  '  Dal 
tuo  stellate  aoglio,'  which  is  not  only  in  itself  a 
most  important  piece  of  music,  but  shows  the 
value  which  Rossini  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
work,  which  is  indeed  one  of  his  very  finest. 

As  mne  relaxation  after  this  serious  effort  he 
undort<wk,  in  tlie  summer  of  1818,  a  one-act 
piece,  '  Adina,  oil Califfo  di  Bagdad,'  for  the  San 
CarioB  Tlieatre.  Ltobon ;  and  immediately  after, 
'Ricciardo  e  Zoraide*  for  San  Carlo,  N..]ile8. 
which  was  sung  to  perfection  at  the  autumn 
aeason  there  oy  laabella  Colbraa,  Pisarmi 
(whose  excessive  plainness  was  no  bar  to  her 
splendid  singing),  Nozzari,  Da  vide,  and  Cici> 
mana.  BavideVi  air.  the  trio^  tha  duet  the 

two  women,  anr!  tliat  of  the  tWO  teOOn,  W«M  all 
applauded  to  the  echo. 
*ll{odaido*  wae  extraordinarily  ftill  of  ornament, 

bnt  '  Ermione,'  which  was  produced  at  San  Carlo 
in  the  Lent  of  18 19,  went  quite  in  the  opposite 
direetion,  and  aSboted  an  nnnsnal  plainnen  end 
severity.  The  result  showed  that  this  was  a 
mistake.  Though  splendidly  sung,  '£mii  >ne' 
was  not  ao  fortunate  aa  to  please,  and  the  8 ingle 
number  a]»plaud' d  wa-i  the  one  air  in  which 
I  there  was  any  ornamentation.  So  much  for  the 
taate  of  Naples  In  1819I  An  t«|u:d1y  poor  re> 
ception  was  given  to  a  cantata  wriiti  n  U>t  the 
re-establishment  of  the  health  of  the  Jung  of 
Naples,  and  aang  at  the  8mi  Carlo  Feb.  ao, 
1819.  It  consisted  of  a  eavatina  for  Isabella 
Colbran,  and  an  air  with  variation^  which  was 
afterwMda  utillaetl  In  tiie  bnllet  of  the  '  Viaggio 
a  Reims.*  The  piece  was  hastily  thrown  off,  and 
was  probably  of  no  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  its 
author  than  waa  an  opera  called  'Eduardo  e 
Cristina*  which  was  brought  out  at  the  San 
Benedetto.  Venice,  thia  same  spring,  and  was  in 
reality  a  mere  pasticdoof  pieces  from  'Ermione.' 

I  Zknollnl  U  wrong  In  plMtng  'Ottone'  in  hii  C«tslofM  ■*  kdl*- 
tinct  work. 

>  Uatttl«d  Id  tiM  It«USB  wan  poUUMl  tolMa 
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*1t{od«n3o/iind  otber  operas,  Mfherto  imlieard  in 

Venice,  attached  to  a  libretto  iniitate<l  from 
Scribe.  Fortunately  the  open  plcaH>^i1  the 
audience,  and  sent  RoMinl  badt  to  Naples  in 
gtHxl  B|>irit8,  ready  to  compoee  a  new  cantata 
fur  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Th« 
new  work  was  performed  on  May  9,  1819,  «k  tiM 
Ban  Carlo,  and  was  sung  by  Colbran,  D;i\  ido, 
an' I  Rubini,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  military 
band.  Tim  Rossini  probably  accepted  as  a 
useful  experience  for  his  next  new  opera,  the 

*  Dunna  del  La.,'o,'  in  the  march  of  which  we  hear 
the  results  of  his  experiments  in  writing  for  a  wind 
band.  The  title  of  the  new  work  seems  to  Rh<»w 
that  Scott's  works  were  becoming  popular  even 
in  Italy.'  Rossini  at  any  rate  was  not  insensible 
to  their  beauties  ;  and  in  his  allusions  tn  the  land- 
scape of  the  lake,  and  thn  cavatina  'O  mattutini 
aibori '  seems  to  invite  attention  to  his  use  of 
local  colonr.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  first 
act  of  the  opera  is  well  worthy  of  a<linir«tion,  and 
yet  the  evening  of  Monday,  Oct.  4,  1 8 19.  when 
it  was  first  given,  with  the  magiiific<'nt  oast  of 
C'olljran,  Pi»amiii,  Nozzari,  Davide.and  iienedctti, 
was  Biujply  one  long  torture  of  dinai^pointnient 
to  the  composer,  who  was  possibly  not  avvaro  that 
til"  Btorm  of  disapprobalion  was  directed  not 
against  him  so  much  as  againnt  Barbaja  the 
manager,  and  Oolbraa  Ida  IkToorita.  Fmx  qtii 

pfpluit  rerum  ro-jnofrrre  rnutnu. 

Ou  the  following  evening  the  hisses  became 
hrato*,  but  of  Chia  Rossini  knew  nothing.  a«  by 
that  time  he  was  on  his  road  to  Milan.  The 
Bcala  opened  on  Dec.  26.  1819,  for  the  Carnival 
aeas  >n  with  '  Biaaca  e  Faliero,*  libntto  by  Ro> 
inani,  which  was  admira)ily  .Rung  by  Camporesi 
and  others.  No  trace  of  it,  however,  now  re- 
maiu  except  the  fine  duet  and  e({ually  good 
qnartet.  wh ich  were  aflerward.<<  intro<iuoe)I  in  the 

*  Donna  del  Lago,'  and  became  very  popular  at 
concerts. 

His  engaijement  at  Milan  over,  he  hurried 
bMk  to  Naples,  to  produce  the  opera  of '  Maometto 
Monado^*  before  the  close  of  theCSandval.  It  had 
Iw^en  coinpr>se<l  in  great  haste,  but  was  admirably 
intttrpreted  by  Colbran.  Cbaumel  (afterwards 
Idfdame  Rubini),  Noazari,  CieiinaiTa»  Benedetti, 
&nd  F.  Galli,  whose  Maometto  was  a  Fplendid 
anocess.  It  was  the  last  opera  but  one  that 
Bosslnl  was  destined  to  give  at  Naplea  before 
the  bursit  of  the  stnrin  ^  nf  the  20th  July,  1830, 
which  obliged  the  King  abandon  his  capital, 
mined  Barbaja  by  depriving  htm  at  oaoa  of  n 
j>owerfid  patron  and  of  the  monopoly  of  tlie 
firambling- houses,  and  drove  Rossini  to  make 
iinportant  eliangea  in  Ua  lilb.  Bnt  to  retani. 
>laving  for  the  moment  no  engagement  for  the 
Scala,  he  undertook  to  write  'Mathilda  di 
*8habran*  for  Benie.  Torlonia  the  banker  had 
bought  the  Teatro  Tordinone.  and  w.is  con- 
verting it  into  the  Apollo;  and  it  was  for  the 
f  nauiraraiion  of  thia  qtlendid  new  houaa  Aat 
Boanira  opam  waa  iatandad.  The  opening  took 

I  'ThalAdyof  lh«lAk«'Ma 
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pfauw  en  Hie  ftrst  night  of  the  Camfral  of  iSar. 

The  company,  tlimigh  large,  contnined  no  first- 
rate  artists,  and  Koasini  was  therefore  especial  Ij 
careftd  of  the  MmnnMs  pieoes.  The  first  night 
was  stormy,  but  Rossini's  friends  were  in  the 
aacendancy,  Paganini  conducted  in  splendid  afyla^ 
and  the  reanh  was  a  disdnet  annnw- 

On  bis  return  to  Naplea,  "R'^fd  learned  from 
Barbaja  his  intention  of  vi'<itm7  Austria,  and 
taking  his  company  of  singers  to  Vienna. 
Ro^wini's  next  opera.  *  Zelmira,'  was  therefore  to  be 
submitted  to  a  more  critical  audience  than  thoae 
of  Italy,  and  with  this  in  view  he  applied  himself 
to  make  the  recitatives  interesting,  the  harmonies 
full  and  varied,  and  the  accompaniments  expres- 
sive and  full  of  colour,  and  to  throw  as  much 
variety  at  possible  Islo  tka  form  of  the  move- 
ments. He  produced  the  opera  at  the  San  Carlo 
before  leaving,  in  the  middle  of  Decemlier  1821. 
It  was  sung  by  Colbran.  Cecconi.  Davide,  Nozzari, 
Ambrnsi  and  Benedetti,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received.  On  the  271)1  of  the  same  month,  he  took 
his  benefit,  for  which  he  had  compoaad  a  special 
cantata  entitled  '  \a  RiconosceuTa  ;  and  the  day 
after  left  for  the  North.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Isabella CSolbran,  with  whom  he  had  been  inlore 
for  years,  whene  influence  over  him  hrid  been  so 
great  as  to  make  him  forsake  comedy  for  tragedy, 
and  to  whom  he  wan  married  on  his  arrival  at 
Bologna.  The  weddini;  to<^>k  yilace  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Archbishop's  palace,  and  was  celebrated  by 
Cartlinal  OpiaMmL  Rossini  ha*!  been  aocuned  ot 
marryincj  for  money,  and  it  is  certain  tliat  Colbran 
had  a  villa  and  £f^oo  a  year  of  her  own.  that  sh*! 
waa seven  jreaia  older  than  her  husband,  and  that 
her  reputation  as  a  singer  wan  on  thf  d-ellne 

However  this  may  be,  the  two  KoSMinis,  aft«?r 
a  month's  holiday,  started  for  Vienna,  where  they 
arrived  alvnit  the  end  of  February.  1S22.  He 
seems  to  have  made  his  d^but  before  the  Vienna 

Eublio  on  the  30th  of  March,  as  the  oondoetor  of 
i*  'Cenerentola,'  in  the  German  version,  as 
'Aschenbrodel,'  and  his  tt-mpi  were  found  somo- 
what  too  ihal  for  tho  *heavy  German  langoage.* 
'  Zelmira'  was  given  at  the  Kamthnerthor  opera- 
house  on  April  13,  with  a  success  equal  to  that 
which  it  obtained  at  Naples.  The  company  was 
the  siim  excepting  C'  cconi  and  Fenedetti,  who 
were  replaced  by  Mile.  £kerlin  and  Botticelli. 
An  air  waa  added  for  tka  ftnner  to  wosda  feat- 
n'she^l  by  Carpnni,  who  was  thns  secured  as  an 
enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  Italian  oompoaer. 
Boaiini  waa  not  without  irident  oppnnenta  in 
Vienna, but  tlv  v  [^ave  him  no  anxiety,  friends  and 
enemies  alike  were  received  with  a  smile,  and 
his  only  retort  waa  a  (?ood>hamoiired  joke.  He  ia 
said  to  have  visitetl  Beethoven,  and  to  have  been 
much  distressed  by  the  condition  in  which  he 
fonnd  the  great  maater.  The  imprsssfon  wkkli 
be  mnde  on  the  Viennese  may  1x3  gathered  from 
a  paragraph  in  the  Leipzig  '  Ailgemeine  musik. 
Zeitung**  of  tiw  day,  in  which  be  is  deseribed  as 
'highly  accomplished,  of  agreeable  manners  and 
pleasant  appeawnoe,  full  of  wit  and  fun.  cheerful, 
obliging,  ooovtaoo^  and  moat  aaasariblOi  He  la 
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much  in  society,  and  channt  vmj  one  by  hU 
8itnpl0  wmmwni"  »tyle.'  After  the  c  Iohc  of  the 
Vienna  seaaon,  the  Roettinis  returned  tu  Bologna, 
where  his  parents  had  resided  since  1798.  There, 
ftt  the  end  of  September,  he  received  a  flattering 
letter  from  Prince  Mottemich,  entreating  hiu»  to 
come  to  Verona,  and  '  i\^)dtit  in  the  general  r»- 
MtoUiihiBeiit  of  harmony.'  Such  invitations,  so 
COUdied,  are  not  to  be  refused,  and  accordingly 
the  chief  cuuipu.sor  of  Italy  yielded  to  the  reciuest 
of  the  chief  diplomatist  of  Auitrla,  and  arrived 
at  tlie  Cunj,Tt'{ss  in  time  fur  its  opening,  Oct.  20, 
1B22.  Kosaini's  contribution  to  tlie  Cougresn  waa 
A  Mries  of  eantatas,  which  he  poured  forth 
without  stint  or  difficulty.  The  best-known  of 
these  is ' II  vero  Omaggio' ;  others  are ' L'Augurio 
ft»oeb''lAiMr»Al&uii%*aiul<nBMdo.*  One 
was  performed  in  the  Amphithofttre,  which  will 
accommodate  f  0,000  sjpeotatoq,  and  WMOimducted 
hf  BoMfaii  hifflsdf.  work,  however,  never  mobm 
to  have  prevented  his  going  into  society,  n.nd  we 
find  that  during  this  occasion  he  acquired  the 
firiendship  not  only  of  M^teraidi,  hot  of 
Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Lieven. 
.  The  Congress  at  an  end  he  began  to  work  at 
•Samintmide^'  which  wm  brouf^i  out  »t  the 
Fenioe,  Venice,  Feb.  1823,  with  Muilame 
Rossini,  the  two  Marianis,  GaUi»  and  Sinclair  the 
English  tenor,  for  whom  there  were  two  airs. 
The  opera  was  probably  written  with  more  care 
than  any  of  those  which  had  preceded  it ;  and 
possibly  for  this  very  reason  was  somewhat 
ooldly  received.  The  subject  no  doubt  would 
■earn  sombro  tfi  the  gny  Venetians,  and  tliey 
0Ven  omitted  to  npplauil  the  fine  quartet  (which 
Verdi  must  surely  have  had  in  his  mind  when 
writing  the  Miserere  in  the  '  Trovatore '),  the 
finale,  and  tlie  appctrance  of  Ninus,  the  tinal 
trio,  at  once  so  short  and  so  dramatic,  the  cava- 
tina  with  chorus,  and  all  the  otlx-r  w,  bold, 
bright  passages  of  that  remarkable  work.  Kos- 
•int  was  not  unnaturally  mueh  disappointed  at 
t!ie  r^-»ult  of  hi.s  lalwur  and  genius,  and  reaolved 
to  write  no  more  for  the  theatres  of  his  natiTe 
eountry.  The  reaolution  was  hardly  fbrmed 
when  lie  rcceivetl  a  visit  from  the  manager  of 
the  King's  Iheatre,  London  (Sigr.  Benelli),  and 
a  proposid  to  write  an  opera  for  that  houae,  to  be 
called  '  La  Figlia  dell'  .iria.'  for  the  sum  of  £240 — 
£40  more  tbiui  he  bad  received  for  'Semiramide,' 
ft  aom  at  the  time  oonddered  enormous.  The 
Oiifer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  the  Kossinis 
aterted  for  Enghmd  without  delay,  naturally 
taking  Paris  in  their  road,  and  reaching  it  Nov. 
1823.  Paris,  lika  Vienna,  was  then  divided 
to  two  hostile  camps  on  the  nubject  of  the 
great  composer.  Berton  always  npoke  of  him  as 
'  M.  Oreicendo,'  and  he  was  caricatured  on  the 
stage  as  '  M.  Vacamiini  * ;  but  the  immortal 
author  of  tlie  'Barbit-re'  could  aff'nrd  to  laugh 
at  such  satire,  and  his  respectful  behaviour  to 
Cherubini,  Lesuenr,  and  Reicha,  as  the  heads  of 
the  Conservatoire,  his  graceful  reception  of  the 
leaden  of  the  French  School,  hia  imperturbable 
good  temper,  and  good  spirits,  soon  conciliated 
evory  one.    A  serenade,  a  publio  han^uet,  tri* 


timphant  receptSona  at  the  opera  honae,  » 

special  vaudeville  (*  Rossini  h  Paris,  ou  le  Gmnd 
Diner ') — everything  in  short  that  oould  soothe 
the  pride  of  a  stranger,  was  lavished  upon  him 
from  the  first.  He  in  his  turn  was  always  kind 
and  amiable,  consenting  for  instance  at  the 
request  of  Panseron — an  old  colleague  at  Rome 
— to  act  as  aocorouanyist  at  a  concert  with  the 
object  of  saving  Panseron's  brother  from  the 
conscription.  Under  the  hands  of  Roosini  the 
piano  became  as  effective  as  an  orchestra ;  and  it 
IS  on  record  that  tlie  first  time  that  Auber  heard 
him  acaimpany  himself  in  a  song  he  walked  up 
to  the  instrument  and  bent  down  over  the  kej^ 
to  see  if  they  were  not  smokiui,'.  Paris  how- 
ever was  not  at  present  his  ultimate  goal,  and 
on  Deo.  7,  1823,  Rossini  and  his  wife  arrived  in 
London.  Tliey  were  visited  immediately  by  the 
Russian  ambassador,  M.  de  Lit^ven.  who  gave  the 
oonpeaer  barely  time  to  reeoverfrom  the  fatiguaa 

of  the  journev  befire  he  cnrried  him  off  to 
Brighton  and  presented  hiu>  to  the  King.  Geoige 
IV.  believed  himself  to  be  iioiid  of  mnde^  mm 
received  the  author  of 'The  Barber  of  Seville  *  in 
the  most  flattering  manner.  The  royal  iavonr 
naturally  brought  with  it  that  of  the  ariatooraoy, 
and  a  solid  result  in  the  shrtjvj  of  two  grand 
concerts  at  Alinack*s,  at  two  guineas  aduuaaion. 
The  singers  on  these  occasions  were  Mme.  Roaaini, 
Mme.  Catalani,  Mme.  Pasta,  and  other  first-rate 
artists,  but  the  novelty,  (he  attraction,  was  to  hear 
RoKsini  himself  sing  the  solos'  in  a  cantata  which 
he  had  composed  for  the  occasion,  under  the  title 
of*  Homage  to  Ljrd  I^yron.*  lie  also  took  part 
with  Catalani  in  a  duet  from  Cimarosti's  '  Matri- 
monio'  which  was  so  successful  as  to  be  enoorad 
tbiee  times.  While  the  court  and  the  town  were 
thus  disputing  for  the  possession  of  Rossini, 
'Zelmira*  was  brought  out  at  the  Opera  (Jan. 
24.  1824);  but  the  manager  was  unable  to  finish 
the  season,  and  became  bankrupt  before  dis- 
charging his  engi^ments  with  RoaBlnL  Nor 
was  this  all.  Not  only  did  he  not  pnxbicc  the 
'  l^Hglia  dell'  ana,'  but  the  music  of  the  first  act 
unaoconntably  vanished,  and  has  never  sinoe  been 
found.  It  was  in  vain  for  Rossini  to  sur  the 
manager ;  he  failed  to  obtain  either  hia  MS.  or 
a  single  penny  of  the  advantages  guaranteed  to 
him  by  the  e-  ntract.  True,  he  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable set  oli'  to  the  loss  just  mentioned  in  the 
profita  of  the  countleM  aoirees  at  wlddb  he  acted 
as  accompanyist  at  a  fee  of  £50.  At  the  end 
of  five  months  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
£7000;  and  just  before  his  departure  was  ho« 
noured  by  receiving  the  marked  compliments  of 
the  king  at  a  concert  at  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's, for  which  Ilia  -Majesty  had  expressly  come 
up  from  Brighton. 

In  leaving  Kngland  after  so  hearty  and 
profitable  a  reception,  Ro-sini  was  not  taking 
a  leap  in  the  dark;  for  through  the  Prince  do 
l'i'li_'iiac,  French  ain1>ii«sa<li>r  in  Enfjland,  be 
liad  already  concluded  an  agreement  fur  the 

I  ThU  recalls  th*  rliit  nf  ■  gnmt  eotnpowr  In  17«(l.  wImb  OtackS*** 
a  ronrcrt  at  thtr  KIuk'i  Thr«tre.  >t  which  lhf>  grmml  SHnSHse  VVS 
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uiuleal  direoikm  of  the  Thttttv  Ttalfen,  Fsrlfl, 

for  ei;Lj;hteen  nmnthg  at  a  salary  of  £800  per 
annum.  In  order  to  be  near  his  work  he  took 
» lodging  at  No.  38  Rm  Taitboni,  and  at  once 
Bet  about  iiiiikinaf  a  radical  reform  in  the  ajj^t-s  of 
the  singers  in  his  company.  Knowing  that  I'aer 
waa  hts  enemy,  and  would  take  any  opportunity 
of  injuring  him,  he  wa«  cart  ful  to  retain  him  in 
his  old  poat  of  maeMro  al  Cembalo ;  but  at  the 
■Mne  time  lie  engaged  H^ld  (then  a  young 
man  of  35)  as  chorus-tnaster,  and  as  a  check  on 
the  pretensions  of  Madame  Pasta  he  broiight  to 
Plwie  Esther  Mombelli,  Sdiiassetti,  Donaelfi,  and 
Rubini,  successively.  To  those  who  sneered  at 
his  masio  be  replied  by  playing  it  as  it  was 
written,  and  by  bringing  out  some  of  Ua  operas 
which  had  nut  yet  made  their  appearance  in 
Paris,  such  as  'La  Donna  del  Lago '  ^iSept.  7, 
1834),  'Semiramide*  (Dee.  8,  1835),  and  'Zel- 
mira*  (Mar.  14,  1S26),  And  he  gave  much 
^dat  to  hit  direction  by  introducing  Meyerbeer's 
'Crooiato*'— >the  first  woric  of  Me3r«rbeer*s  heard 
in  PoriH — and  by  conii>()'ing  a  new  opera,  '  II 
Viaggio  a  Reims, oasial'Albergo  del  gigliod'oro,' 
whidi  he  produced  on  Jane  19,  1S35,  during  the 
fetes  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  The  new 
work  is  in  one  act,  and  three  parts ;  it  is  written 
for  14  voices,  which  are  traated  with  marriUoiia 
art.  It  was  sung  by  Mmes.  Pasta,  Sohiassetti. 
Mombelli,  Cinti,  Amigo,  Dotti,  and  Rossi ; 
and  by  MM.  Levasseur,  ZuoohelU,  Pellegrini, 
Graxiani.  Auletta,  DonzelU,  Bordogni,  and  Scudo 
— a  truly  nu^niiioent  assembli^e.  In  the  ballet 
lie  introduced  an  air  with  variations  for  two 
clarinets,  borrowed  from  his  Naples  cantata  of 
1819,  and  played  bv  Gambaro  (a  passionate 
admirer  of  his)  and  by  F.  Berr.  In  the  hunt- 
ing scene  he  brought  in  a  delicious  fanfare 
of  horns,  and  the  piece  winds  up  with  'God 
aave  the  King.'  'Vive  flenri  quatre,'  and  other 
BstUHial  aire,  all  aewlj  hameoiaed  and  aooon- 
panied. 

The  King's  taste  was  more  in  the  direction  of 
hunting  than  of  mu.sic,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  '  Viaggio  '  was  only  given  two  or  three  times  ; 
but  it  had  been  a  work  of  love  with  Rossini,  and 
vre  shall  pweently  see  how  much  he  vuhieil  it. 
Meantime  we  may  mention  that  after  the  lievolu- 
tion  of  1 848  the  words  were  suitably  mo<lified  by 
H.  Dnpin,  and  tbe  piece  appeared  in  two  acts  at 
the  Theiitre  Italicn  as  '  Aadremo  noi  a  Parigi,' 
on  Oct.  26  of  that  year.* 

After  the  expiration  of  Rossini's  agreement  «• 
director  of  the  Theatre  Italien.  it  was  a  liapriy 
idea  of  the  Intendant  of  the  Civil  Liat  to  confer 
upon  him  tlie  sinecure  (Kjsts  of '  Premier  Composi- 
teur du  Iloi '  and  '  Inspt  ctiMir  Gent^ral  du  Ciiant 
en  France.'  with  an  annual  income  of  20,000 
fraaes,  possibly  in  the  liope  tliat  he  might  eettle 
permanently  at  Pari-*,  ant  I  in  time  write  operas 
exprettaly  for  tiie  French  stage.  This  was  alau  au 
aet  of  juatiee^  eince  la  the  then  abeenoe  of  any 


law  of  IntentatloBal  'copyright  his  pieoee  mn 

public  property,  and  at  tlie  dispcml  not  only 
of  a  translator  like  Castii- Blaze,  but  of  any 
manager  or  publisher  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  France  who  chose  to  avail  himself  of  flit  rii. 
Fortunately  the  step  was  justitied  by  tiie  event. 
The  opera  of  *  Maometto*— originally  written  by 
thf  Duke  of  Veiitagnano.  and  iirodncil  .it  Naples 
in  1820 — had  never  been  heard  in  France.  Ros' 
sini  employed  MM.  Sonmet  and  Balooohi  to  give 
the  libretto  a  French  dress  ;  he  revised  the 
music,  and  considerably  extended  it;  and  on 
Oct.  9,  i8a6.  the  opera  was  prodnoed  at  the 
Acad^mie  as '  Le  Si^ge  de  Corinthe,*  with  a  cast 
which  included  Nourrit  and  Mile.  Cinti,  and 
with  ^leat  snooeai.  The  new  opera  (for  whidi 
KoH.siiii  rec"eived  6.000  francs  from  Tniu|>enas) 
was  written  at  No.  10,  Boulevard  Montmartre,  a 
five*etoried  home  which  contained  the  residenoei 
of  Boieldien  and  Carafa,  and  was  the  birthplace 
of  'La  Dame  Blanche,'  'Maaaniello/  and 
'Guillaume  Tell.*  It  haa  rfnoe  been  destroyed 
in  constructing  the  Passage  JoufTroy. 

After  this  feat  Ro«ini  turned  to  another  of  hie 
earlier  works,  as  not  only  snre  of  Buooeas  but 
eminently  suited  to  the  vast  space  and  splendid 
mite  en  $cine  of  the  Grand  Op^ra.  This  was 
•  Motik:  He  put  the  revision  of  the  libretto  into 
the  hands  01  Etienne  Jouy  and  Balocchi,  and 
settled  the  caat  aa  follows : — Anal,  Mile.  Cinti 
—with  a  new  air  (4th  act);  Sinalde,  Mme. 
Dabadie;  Marie,  Mile.  Mori;  Ani^nophis,  A. 
Nourrit;  Molse,  Levaaseur;  Phaiaon,  Dal  a  lie  ; 
Eliecer,  Alexis.  'Molse*  was  produced  March  37, 
1837,  and  created  a  profound  impression.  True, 
it  had  been  heard  in  its  original  form  at  the 
Italiens  five  years  before,  but  the  recoUecdon  of 
this  only  served  to  bring  out  more  strongly  the 
many  improvements  and  additions  in  the  new 
version — such  as  the  Introduction  to  the  ist 
aot;  the  quartet  and  ch  l  us;  the  chorus  La 
douoa  Anrore' ;  the  march  and  chorus,  etc.  The 
fine  finale  to  the  3rd  net,  an  English  critic  haa 
pronounced  to  have  no  rival  but  the  finale  to 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony.  The  airs  de 
ballet  were  largely  borrowed  from  'Armida' 
(181 7)  and  'Giro  in  Babilonia*  (181 3).  This 
magnificent  work  gave  Rossini  a  sort  of  imperial 
position  in  Paris.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
justify  this,  an<i  he  therefore  resolved  to  try  a 
work  of  a  different  character,  and  aooording  to 
the  axiom  of  Boileau,  to  pass 

Pvoia  gnm  to  fsjr,  ftom  Uveljr  toeaveie^ 
not  in  the  direction  of  comic  but  of  lyric  opera. 
With  this  view  he  employed  Scribe  and  Poirsoa 
to  develope  a  Tandevilfe  whieh  they  had  written 
in  I  St  6  to  the  old  hixoii'l  of  '  Lc  Cointe  Ory,' 
adapting  to  that  lively  piece  some  of  his  fa- 
▼onrite  mnrio  in  the  *  Viaggio  a  Reima.'— tha 
introduction  and  finale  of  the  ist  act,  the  duet 
of  the  Count  and  Countess,  and  the  famoua 
narrative  of  Raimbant  when  he  brings  up  tba 


:  Th»  r  ut  itti  111  ItalT  In  Ibow  d»T^  w»«  to       a.d  op*™  to  a  m»n- 
I  Th<>  M»re  of  •  Andrfmo  no!  »  r»rl«r  1.1  In  lh«^  I,tbr»ry  of  the  Ciii-  '  a^r  t<'r  tno  ;<-ar>.  wUli  escluitTe  riulit  ol  rFpruMriiUUuii ;  Afl«rtbat 
»r-rv»Uiir'-  hul  th"  Kialf  u(  th-   Vi  i.;^;!'-,'  wlili  t.  »>•  :n-  .1     it  tMfiime  public  propprty.   The  only  p^rnon  who  <l«rl««d  00  snet 
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wine  tnm  tlie  ediM*.  which  It  )•  difflomU  to 

believe  was  in  its  first  fonn  npplied  to  the 
taking  of  the  Tracad<irol  AdolpAe  Nuurrit.  who 
WM  not  only  a  gre»t  ailitt,  bat  a  poet  of  very 
considerable  dramatic  power,  w:uj  priviitely  of 
much  aMivtance  to  Koatuni  in  the  adaptatioD  of 
hi*  M  muiio  to  the  new  words,  and  In  the  aetaal 
mounting  of  the  piece  in  wliich  he  wa-«  to  take 
■o  important  a  share.  '  Le  Cornt^;  Ory  *  waa 
prodaoed  at  the  AondAnie.  Aug.  20,  1828,  and 
th  ■  jirincipal  characters  were  taken  by  Mme. 
Damoreau-Cinti,  Milea.  Jawurek  and  Mori, 
Addphe  Nomri^  Lvraneur,  and  Dabadie.  The 
Introduction — in  place  of  an  Overture  proper — 
is  based  on  the  old  song  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  piece.  In  the  second  act,  the  grace  and 
charm  of  the  melodies  more  than  atone  for  the 
▼ery  doubtful  incidents  of  the  libretto ;  and  this 
was  the  most  successful  portion  of  the  work. 
*Charmiogt*  'DfTinel'  an  theuaual  oommentB 
on  it-  performance  ;  l)ut  no  one  seems  yet  to  have 
noticed  that  the  uiuut  delicious  pa8<iage  of  the 
drinking  ehonis  ('C'est  channant !  c'est  divin  I') 
ia  l)orrowed  from  the  Alltgrdfo  Bctierzand/t  of 
Beethoven's  8th  8ym|>hony.  Rossini  was  at 
that  time  actually  flogaged  with  Habeneok,  the 
founder  of  the  t'onc4?rta  «)f  the  Conservntoire, 
and  his  intimate  friend^  in  studying  the  Sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven ;  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
■land  how  imposBible  it  must  have  been  to  forget 
tiie  fresh  and  graceful  movement  referred  to,  in 
tile  termination  of  which  many  baTO  indeed 
recoL'nised  a  distinct  aUoaion  to  RowiJni  lumself. 

Tlie  study  of  Beethoven  was  at  any  rate  not  a 
bad  preparanoQ  for  the  very  eerlotts  {Heee  of  work 
wbicli  was  nrxt  to  engage  him,  and  for  a  great 
pvtion  of  which  he  retired  to  the  ch4teau  of  his 
n-iend  Agoado  the  banker  at  Petit-Bonrg.  8ehfl]er 
bad  recently  been  brought  int<i  notice  in  France 
by  the  translation  of  M .  de  Barante ;  and  Roisini, 
partly  attrairted  by  the  grandeor  of  the  subject, 
partly  iuHpired  by  the  liberal  ideas  at  that  mo- 
ment floating  through  Europe,  especially  from  the 
direction  of 'Greece,  was  induoed  to  choose  the 
Liberator  of  the  Swi^B  Cantons  as  his  next  sub- 
ject. He  accepted  a  libretto  offered  him  l»v 
Etieniie  Jouy,  8|>ontini  s  old  librettist,  who  m 
this  case  was  assodsted  with  Hippolyte  Bis. 
Their  word!*,  however,  were  utinitisical  and 
unrhyihmii-j»l,  tlmt  lixuietini  had  recourse  to  Ar- 
mand  MarraHt,  at  that  time  Agoado's  secretary, 
and  the  whole  scene  of  the  meetin-/  of  the 
comtpirators  —one  of  the  best  in  operatic  litera- 
ture, and  the  only  tluNNNighly  aatisfaotory  part  of 
'Guillaumo  Tell' — waw  rewritten  by  him,  a  fact 
which  wo  are  glad  to  make  public  in  these 

Thid  grand  opera,  nndonbte«lly  Bo-sini's  master- 
piece, was  produced  at  the  Academie  on  Aug.  3, 
1839,  with  the  following  oast:— AnMdd,NooiT{t; 

Walter  Fiirst,  Levaxseur;  Tell,  Daba<lie;  Ruodi, 
A.  Dupont ;  Kodolphe,  M;wwol  ;  Gessler,  Provost; 

I  Evl.l»nce  of  the  eitont  to  whlcti  I'IktuI  )ilfn«  hiui  tflrrd  tnclctf  at 
thit  <\xl-  it  to  In-  fiiilin]  In  th<-  Iftrt  llisl  i  arafa  *  Muajilrlio  and 
Auber  i  '  Mu«ftt«  da  Tort  Id '—both  beartutt  dIrecUf  uu  populM  Incur* 

netkiu.  wen  pw  SbwS  Ja  fsHs  sa  Dm.  O,  Mff.  se*       «,  Mi^ 

nqwctlwalr* 


Lentold,  VrMi;  Hathilde,  Damoreav^liBkl ; 

Jemmy,  Pahadic  ;  Tfedwige,  Mori. 

'  Tell '  has  now  become  a  study  for  the  mu- 
sidan,  frcan  tbe  firet  bar  of  the  overture  to  the 
stonn  scene  and  the  final  hymn  of  fretjdom. 
The  overture  is  no  longer,  like  Koosini's  former 
ones,  a  piece  of  work  on  a  familiar,  wdl-wora 
pattern,  but  a  true  instniiiicntal  prelude,  which 
would  be  simply  perfect  if  the  opening  and 
the  fiery  peroration  were  only  as  appropriate  to 
the  subject  as  they  are  tem)iting  to  the  execu- 
tant. \Ve  find  no  absurditictt  like  those  in 
*M<flw*— BO  Mmg  of  thanksgiving  accompanied 
by  a  brilliant  polonaise,  no  more  cabalettas^  no 
more  oommonplace  phraser  or  worn-out  modula* 
tions, — ^in  short,  no  more  padding  of  any  kind. 
True,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  oritici*«e  the 
length  of  the  duet  in  the  2nd  act.  which  recalls 
the  duet  in  'Semiramide,*  and  breathea  rather 
the  concert-n>om  than  the  stage — or  thafllylaef 
the  finale  of  the  3rd  act,  which  is  not  appropHate 
to  the  situation.  But  in  ]>luce  uf  thub  searching 
fo"  qtoCa  on  the  Kun  we  prefer  to  ha«k  in  bis 
radiance  and  enjoy  his  beneficent  \v.\nnth 

The  spectacle  of  a  great  master  al  the  zenitli 
of  his  glory  and  in  the  very  prime  of  life  thus 
breaking  with  all  the  traditions  of  his  genius  and 
appearing  as  in  a  second  avatar  is  indeed  a  rare 
and  nolile  one.  The  sacrilioe  of  all  the  means  of 
eflect  by  which  his  early  popularity  h:v\  been 
obtained  is  one  which  Bowini  shares  with  Gluck 
and  Weber,  but  wbieb  oar  fanner  eiperieoee  of 
his  character  would  hardly  liave  prepared  us  for. 
Ue  seems  at  length  to  have  discovered  how  an- 
tagonistic meb  effiwia  were  to  the  rimplid^ 
which  \va,s  really  at  the  base  of  the  great  musical 
revolution  eifected  by  him ;  but  to  discover,  and 
to  act  on  ft  diaoorery,  are  two  diflhreni  tldqg% 
and  he  ought  to  have  full  credit  for  the  eoonge 
and  sincerity  with  which,  at  his  age,  he  flMMiok 
the  flowery  plains  in  wbldi  hhi  genioa  had  tot' 
merly  revMtod,  for  lofUer  and  less  aoossribls 
heights. 

But  though  deserting,  as  he  does  in  'Tell,' 
the  realm  of  pure  sensation,  and  diacarding  the 

voliiptuoua  mu»5c  of  his  early  operas.  Kossini 
remains  t-till  the  fresh  and  copious  melodist  that 
he  always  was.  In  fact,  he  is  mure.  The 
strains  in  whi<-h  he  has  ilepic'el  the  Alps  and 
their  pastoral  inhabitants  are  firsher,  more  grace- 
ful, more  happy  than  ever ;  the  notes  which 
convey  the  (li.^tri*8  of  the  agonised  father;  ths 
enthuaiabtic  expression  of  the  heroes  of  Switzer- 
land ;  the  harrowing  phrases  which  convey  ths 
anguish  t>f  a  son  renouncing  all  that  he  h<»ldi» 
must  dear ;  the  astonishing  variety  of  thf  colours 
in  whidb  tbe  oonspiraey  is  painted;  the  tody 
BtraitiH  of  the  jiurcst  jiatrioti-in  ;  tlie  gran<leur  of 
the  outUues ;  the  seventy  of  the  style ;  tlie  co- 
existenee  of  so  mnob  variety  with  such  aduiii^ 
aMe  unity;  the  truly  Olymfiian  dignity  which 
reigns  throughout — aU  surpass  in  their  different 
qualities  anything  that  he  ever  aeeompl^sd 
U-'fore.  But  what  might  not  be  ex|>ected  firom 
a  composer  who  at  thirty-soven  had  thus  vo« 
luntarily  submitted  himself  te  tba  severity  of 
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French  taste,  and  wM  bent  on  repaying  our 
hospitality  with  to  magniBcent  a  masterpiece  ? 

But  the  career  thim  «plemlidly  inaugurated 
was  not  destined  to  be  pursued ;  circumstances, 
political  and  doowBtio,  ttopped  him  on  the  thres- 
fiold.  He  was  anxious  U)  visit  once  more  the 
city  iu  which  liij*  beloved  mother  died  in  1827, 
and  wh«ra  his  father,  who  had  souu  tirtd  of 
Paris,  was  aw.iilinL^  liim.  With  thin  view  he 
res^^ned  his  ulhcu  ati  uii^fx-cUir  of  .sint^iuL,'  in 
FrUMM^  and  made  an  arrarit,'ciiient  with  tlie 
novemrncnt  of  Charles  X..  datini,'  from  the  be- 
^'iiuiing  of  1829,  by  which  he  bound  himself  for 
ten  yean  lo  oompoae  for  no  other  sta^e  bat  thftfc 
of  France,  and  to  write  and  bring  out  an  oj>era 
every  two  years,  receiving  for  each  such  opera 
tlw  mm  of  15,000  £ran«.  Li  ihe  event  of  the 
Government  failin;^  to  carry  out  the  arrange- 
ment he  wiui  to  receive  a  retiring  pension  of 
6000  francs.  'Ginllaumo  Tall*  wm  thai  to  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  five  operas. 

After  a  serciuvie  from  the  opera  orchestra, 
BoMiai,  thwefore,  left  Paris  fur  ikilogna.  Here 
he  was  en^'aLred  in  conaiilt;ring  the  subject  of 
'Faust,'  with  a  view  to  liis  next  work,  when  he 
received  the  sudden  news  of  the  abdication 
of  CharltH  X..  and  the  revolution  of  July  I'^.^o 
The  blow  shattered  Ids  plans  and  dissi[>&ted  his 
Ibndeat  hopes.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
reijeneratc]  the  art  of  singing  in  France.  What 
would  become  of  it  again  under  a  king  who  could 
tfrierate  no  operas  but  those  of  Gi^tiy  t  Anxious 
to  know  if  h'm  friend  Lubbert  was  still  at  the 
head  of  the  Academie  de  Muiiique,  and  if  the 
new  Intendant  of  the  OlTil  Ust  would  aoknow- 
ledge  the  engaijeroents  of  his  pre<leces.wr.  he  re- 
turned to  i^aris  in  Nov.  1830  ;  and  intending 
only  to  make  a  slMrt  stay,  took  ap  his  quarters 
in  the  upper  wtorey  of  the  Tln-atre  des  Italiensj, 
of  which  his  friend  Severini  was  then  director. 
Hon  however  he  wm  destined  to  nmdn  till 
Nov.  1836.  The  new  govoniinent  repudiated 
the  agreement  of  its  predecessor,  and  Rossini 
had  to  carry  his  efadm  into  the  law-eoarts. 
Ha<l  his  law-suit  alone  occupte^l  him.  it  would 
not  liave  been  necessary  tu  stay  ({uite  so  long, 
fiir  U  was  dedded  in  hie  IhToor  in  Deo.  1835. 
But  there  was  another  reasitn  for  his  remain- 
ing in  Paris,  and  that  was  his  desire  to  hear 
*T1ie  Huguenote*  and  asoertain  how  far  Meyer- 
beer's star  wa«  likely  to  ecli|i:^e  his  own.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  tliat  a  mere  money  ques* 
tioB  enald  have  detained  Um  eo  long  at  a  time 
when  almost  every  day  must  have  bmni^ht  fresh 
annoyances.  After  reducing  'Giiillaume  Tell' 
from  Ave  aeta  to  thiee,  they  oerried  tiielr  love  of 

UUIIH'fWlion eil  fsi  mi  1  1  l^dve  only  on>3  act  at  a  time, 
at  A  Inwr  d*.  fsrleau,  or  acoompaoiuient  to  the 
ballB^  This  was  indeed  adding  insolt  to  in j  1 1  ry . 
*  I  hope  yon  won't  Ix?  annoyed,  naid  the  Din  tor 
of  the  Opera  to  him  one  day  on  the  boulevard, 
*t»at  to-night  we  play  the  second  act  of  Tell.' 
♦The  whole  of  it?'  vsiWi  the  reply.  How  m  ich 
Utter  disappointment  must  have  been  liidden 
ttnder  that  reply  I  During  the  whole  of  this  un* 
hMipyf  interval  Jie  only  ouce  nauiued  his  pai» 


nunely  in  183  a  for  the  'Stabat  Mnter,'  at  the 
retjuest  of  his  friend  Aguadu,  who  was  anxious 
to  serve  the  Spanish  minister  Seuor  Vakra.  He 
composed  at  that  time  oidy  the  tirst  six  nuuibers, 
and  the  other  four  were  supplied  by  TaduliaL 
The  work  was  dedicatetl  to  Vult-ra,  with  an 
express  stipulation  that  it  should  never  leave 
his  hands.  In  1834  he  allowed  Tr«nii)en:ui  to 
publish  the  '  SoireeH  iiitisii  alc-,'  12  lovely  vocal 
pieces  of  very  orii,niial  toriu  and  harmony,  several 
uf  which  have  still  ri  tained  their  charm. 

'I'he  rehL'iirsiils  of  the  Hui^ueiiots  linger«l  on, 
and  it  wiis  not  till  Feb.  29,  1^36,  that  Konsiui 
could  he^ir  the  work  of  his  new  rival.  He  re- 
turued  t«»  liohigna  shortly  after,  taking  Frankfort 
in  his  way,  and  meeting  Mendelssohn.^  He  had 
not  been  kag  in  Bologna  before  he  heard  of  the 
prodijjious  success  <)f  Duprez  in  the  revival  of 
'Guiihiume  Tell'  (April  17).  Such  a  triumph 
might  well  have  nerved  him  to  IV*  »h  exertions. 
But  it  came  a  year  too  late  ;  ho  had  alreatly  taki  n 
an  unfortunate  and  irrevocable  resolution  never 
again  to  break  silence.  It  would  be  very  wrong 
to  conclude  from  this  that  he  had  lost  his  in- 
terest in  music  The  care  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  Lioeo  of  Bdogna,  of  which  he  was  ho- 
norary director,  show  that  the  art  still  exercised 
all  its  claims  on  him.  He  was  especially  anxious 
to  improve  the  singing  of  the  pupils,  and  among 
thoso  who  are  indebted  to  Ilia  oare.  Marietta 
Alboni  holds  the  first  rank. 

Rossfaii's  father  died  April  29,  1839,  and  he 
soon  afterwards  learned  to  his  disgust  that  the 
MS.  of  the  Stabat  had  been  sold  by  the  heirs  of 
Seftor  Valera.  and  acqniied  by  a  Paris  pubUsher 
fur  2000  francs.  He  at  once  gave  Troupcnas  full 
power  to  stop  both  publicatiuu  and  perforniauoe, 
and  at  the  same  time  completed  uie  work  by 
coniposin'4  the  last  four  movements,  which,  as  we 
have  already  said,  were  originally  added  by 
Tsdolfad.  The  first  six  movemente  were  produced 
at  t!ic  Salic  Herz.  Paris,  Oct.  31,  1841.  anndst 
very  great  applause.  Troupenas'  bought  the  entire 
■ecre  Ibr  6000  freiMk*  He  sold  the  right  of 
performance  in  Paris  dtirlii;^  three  mnnth«  to 
the  Escudiers  £or  8000,  which  they  sgain  dis- 
posed  of  to  the  director  of  the  ThtSitre  Italien 
for  JO,ooo.  Thus  three  porbons  were  enriched 
by  tills  single  work.  It  was  performed  complete 
fbr  the  (irrt  time  at  the  Salle  Ventadour,  .Tan.  7, 
1S42.  by  Gri.si.  Albertazzi,  Mario  and  T.imburinl. 

Notwithstaudii^  its  brilliant  success,  Mime 
oritios  were  fmmd  to  aoonee  the  composer  of  im- 
jM)i  tiuL;  the  btrains  of  the  theatre  into  the  church  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  Uiat  religion  in  the 
SoaUi  is  a  very  diffinrent  thing  from  vmat  it  b  in 
the  N'-rth.  Mystici.-m  cotdd  have  no  place  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  had  revived  and  im- 
mortaUsed  the  legend  of  Oomte  Oty.  Such  a 
man  will  naturally  utter  hi.s  yiraycrs  aloud,  in  the 
sunshine  of  noon,  rather  than  breathe  them  to 
Umaelfintiie^oom  and  mystery  of  night.  The 

»  8f«  nilloff  'llleiidelMohn.'  Uid  M  '•  own  l^ltrr.  July  \i.  J8». 
1  W  .-  Ii«ve  mniillMiird  Uiil  h<-  pal'l  f  'U-  Inwir*  for  th«    Hi  k»  of 
C'oilliUl.'  For  •  MuUe'  h«  w»»e  only  i.¥*).  but.  un  Ute  t.Uw  U^ad, 
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prayer  ami  the  ecene  of  ih*  darknMi  In  'Ifoba^* 

M  well  as  the  first  Tnf>vf'Tnent  and  the  tmac- 
flompanied  *juartet  iu  the  Stabnt,  will  always 
liold  their  jilace  as  religious  mtuic  ;  and  are  of 
thoins*  Ives  sutticient  to  show  that  Rossiui,  sceptic 
tus  he  wan,  was  not  without  religious  feeling. 

Bat  BO  triumphs  from  without  or  gratifications 
from  within  can  shield  us  from  jdivBical  ills.  At 
the  very  moumnt  that  the  Stabat  was  making 
iti  teimnpiiMt  prognttroand  the  worid,  Rossini 
begaa     suffer  tortun^s  from  the  stone,  which  in- 
creawd  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force  him  in  May 
1843,  to  Paris,  where  he  underwent  an  operation 
which  proved  j>erfectlv  satitifacttiry.    We  next 
find  him  writing  a  chorus  to  words  by  Mar- 
chetti  for  the  anniTeraarj  festival  of  Tasao  at 
Turin,  on  March  13.  1844.    On  the  and  of  tht- 
following  September  *  Othello '  was  produced 
in  French  at  the  Aoad^mie  with  Dupre/, 
P)arri)ilhot,  Levnweur,  and  Mine.  Stoltz.  Roh- 
kini  however  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  adapt- 
ation, and  th«  divwrtiMement  was  arranged 
eiitiiply  by  Benoist  from  airs  in  '  Mathilde  de 
babran'  and  'Armida.'    Two  interpolations  in 
the  body  of  the  piece— the  eftvatin*  flram  'L*It»> 
liana  in  Ali,'eri '  in  the  part  of  Desdemona,  and 
au  air  from  the  *  Donna  del  Lago '  in  that  of 
laoo — were  nmther  appropriate  nor  wtlsfiKstory. 
While  'Olln  lli)'  was  thus  on  the  boardn  of  the 
opera,  Trouueuas  brought  out  '  La  Foi,  I'Esp^ 
anoe  et  la  ^larit^  *  (vaith«  Hope,  and  Charity), 
three  chnrupes  for  wonii-n's  voices,  tlie  two  first 
composed  many  years  previously  for  an  opera  on 
the  ttibjeet      (Ediptu.    ThMe  ehorutet  are 
hardly  worthy  of  Roftsini.  Tlu'v  justify  Berlioz's 
sarcasm — *  his  Hope  has  deceived  ours ;  his  Faith 
will  never  remove  monntains ;  his  Charity  will 
never  ruin  him.*    Troupt-uasi  also  bro\:gliL  out  a 
few  songs  hitherto  unpublished,  and  these  re- 
attraoted  tiie  attention  of  the  pnbKo  in  some 
degree  to  the  great  composer.    His  statue  was 
executed  in  marble'  by  £tex,  and  was  inau- 
gurated at  the  Aoadtfnue  de  Musique,  June  9, 
1846.  A  few  months  later  (Dec.  30),  by  his  \)eT- 
missioD,  a  pasticcio  adapted  by  ^I'iedermejer  to 
portions  of  the  *  Donna  oel  Lago,' '  Zelmira,*  and 
•Annida,'  and  entitled  'Robert  Bruce,'  \va*j  put  on 
the  stage  of  the  Openii  bat  it  was  not  successful, 
and  Mme.  Stolti  was  even  hissed.   From  his 
seclusion  at  Bol«>gna  Rossini  kept  a  watchful  eve 
upon  the  movements  of  the  musical  world.  It 
would  be  faiterastiaf  to  know  if  he  regretted 
havii^  authorised  the  mHKifitcture  of  this  pas- 
ticcio.   If  we  may  judge  from  the  very  great 
difficulty  with  which  some  time  later  Mery  ob- 
tained h\s  )>•  nnisijion  to  translate  '  Semirauiide  ' 
and  produce  it  un  the  French  stage  (July  9,  i860), 
he  did.    It  is  certain  that  during  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Bologna  he  only  broke  his  vow  of  sUsooe 
for  the  '  Inno  popolare  a  Pio  IX.'    The  cora- 
uienceirient  of  this  was  adapted  to  an  air  froui '  La 
Donna  del  Lago,' and  its  peroration  Wae  borrowed 
from  'Robert  iiruce.'  which  gives  ground  for 
supposing  that  he  himself  wae  concerned  in  the 
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annoyance  at  its  failure. 

The  political  disturbances  which  agitated  the 
Romagna  at  the  end  uf  1847  compelle*!  Rossini 
to  leave  Bologna.  He  (quitted  the  town  in  much 
irritation.  His  turn  for  speculation,  and  his 
fjirming  the  fisheries,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that 
he  might  alwaya  have  fresh  fish,  had  given  much 
offence.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  (,Oct.  7, 
1845),  he  married  (in  1847)  Olymoe  Pelissier, 
with  wliom  he  had  become  connected  in  Paris  at 
a  time  when  she  was  greatly  in  public  favour, 
and  when  she  sat  to  Vemet  for  his  picture  of 
Judith  .'ind  llol'iffnies.  In  fact  at  this  time  the 
great  musician  had  to  a  great  extent  disappeared 
in  the  volnptuaiy.  Vnm  Bologna  he  removed  to 
Florence,  and  there  it  was  that  this  writer  visited 
him  in  1852.  He  lived  iu  the  Via  Larga,  in  a 
house  which  bore  upon  its  front  the  words  Ad 
rofum.  In  the  rourwe  of  a  long  conversation  he 
S|t4)ke  of  his  works  with  no  pretended  inditl'erence, 
but  as  being  well  aware  of  thdr  worth,  end 
kn-'winu'  the  force  and  seiipe  of  liia  genius  better 
than  any  one  else.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
dislike  to  the  violent  antivooal  element  in  modem 
music,  or  of  the  pleasure  he  wn-iM  feel  when 
'  the  Jews  had  tinuhed  their  Sabbath.*  It  was 
also  evident  that  he  had  no  aflbetion  for  the  capital 
of  Tu»t:any,  the  climate  of  which  did  not  suit  him. 

At  length,  in  1855,  he  crossed  the  Alps  and 
returned  to  Farie,  never  again  to  leave  it.  Hit 
reception  there  went  far  to  calm  the  nervous  irrit* 
ability  that  had  tormented  him  at  Florence,  and 
with  the  homage  which  he  received  from  Anber 
and  the  rest  of  the  French  arti'^ts  h\n  health  re* 
turned.  Uis  house.  No.  a  in  the  Kue  ChauMte 
d'Antin,  and  at  a  later  date  his  villa  at  Paesy, 
were  crowded  by  the  most  illustriouB  representa- 
tives of  literature  and  art,  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  during  his  liftlfme  be  seemed  to  assist 
at  his  own  apothfOKig.  Was  it  then  men;  idle- 
ness which  made  him  thus  burv  himself  in  the 
CapiM  of  his  pest  sneoesaes  f  No  one  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  observed  him  coolly,  could 
be  taken  in  by  the  comedy  of  indifference  and 
modestv  that  n  pleased  him  to  keep  up.  We 
have  already  said  that,  after  Meyerbeer's  great 
success,  £oesini  had  taken  the  resolution  of 
writing  no  more  for  the  Aoad&nie  de  Musi<iue 
and  keepini,'  wilence. 

The  Latter  part  of  this  resolution  he  did  not 
however  fiilly  maintain.  Thus  he  authoriaed 
the  production  of  'Bnischino'  at  the  Bouffes 
Parisians  on  Deo.  28,  1857,  though  he  would  not 
be  present  at  the  first  representation.  *I  have 
given  niy  permit<8iou,'  said  he,  'but  do  not  ask 
me  to  be  an  accomplice.'  The  discovery  of  the 
pieee  -which  is  nothing  else  but  his  early  farce 
of  'II  figUo  per  azzardo'  (Venice,  1813) — was 
due  to  Frinoe  Foniatowski,  and  some  clever 
libratlist  was  found  to  adapt  it  to  the  French 
taste.  A  year  or  two  later  Mery  with  difficulty 
obtained  his  permission  to  transform  'Semi> 
ramide  *  into  *  S^mlramis,'  and  the  opera  in  its 
new  garb  was  proiluced  at  the  Academie  July  9, 
i860,  with  Cirlotta  Marehisio  as  tSemiramis^ 
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Irar  rfiter  Barbara  as  Arsace.  and  Obin  as  A  astir. 
In  this  tranitfonnation  Rosdnf  took  no  ostensiltle 
paarL  Cnmf:!  at  \va  rer|ue8t  arranged  the  reci 
tativM,  and  wrote  tlie  ballet  matd'c.  These  were 
mere  revivala.  Not  so  the  Kacre<l  work  which 
he  brought  out  at  the  house  of  M.  Pillet-Will 
the  banker  on  March  1 4,  1864,  and  at  the  re- 
henrsals  of  which  he  jNrwIded  in  penion.  We 
allude  to  the  '  Petite  niesse  wMennelle,'  which 
tbough  BO  called  with  a  touch  of  liosHinian 
I^Mtaatry  ia  •  nuuw  of  fall  dlnMnsionii,  lasting 
nmrly  two  houra  in  performance.  luKs'uii  ba<l 
alwaya  been  on  good  terms  with  the  bankers  of 
Pari%  and  after  Rotbwhild  and  Ajniado  he 
became  very  intimate  with  the  Count  Fillet-Will 
{t^8t-l86o),  a  rich  amateur,  passionately  fond 
of  moaifl^  who  had  learned  the  violia  from 
Baillot,  and  amufted  himself  with  composinj^ 
little  pieces  for  that  instrument.  Uis  son,  more 
retiriDg  hnt  aoi  leii  enthoifaMtie  than  his  fikther, 
had  always  been  one  of  Rossini's  mi^st  devoted 
admirers,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaiupiration 
of  hie  BMk^ifteent  faooee  in  the  Rue  Honc^, 
it  wa"  a  happy  thouy;ht  of  the.  composer  to  allow 
his  'Petite  mease  eolennelle'  to  be  heard  there 
for  the  fint  time.  Thie  important  composition, 
oompriaing  solos  and  chonij^es.  was  writtea  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  harmonium  and  two 

Sianoe.  On  this  oeearfon  it  was  sumr  by  the  two 
farohisioe,  Gardoni.  and  Ajnesi,  and  was  much 
applauded;  the  Sanctus  and  Araua  were  re- 
demanded,  the  chonw  portione  of  ue  Credo  were 
much  admired,  and  the  fluent  style  of  the  fugued 
passages  in  the  Gloria— perhaps  the  best  portion 
of  the  wofk~wu  a  tiieme  of  general  remaric. 
Ronrini  afterwards  scored  it  with  »lij,'ht  altem- 
liona  tot  the  fuU  orchestra — perhaps  a  little 
heavily — and  in  (his  shape  ft  was  perfiwmed  fat 
the  first  time  in  j)uMir  at  the  TlioAtre  Italien. 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday  Feb.  38,  1869,  on  the 
78th  Ijirthday  of  tiie  composer,  as  nearly  as  that 
oonld  be,  seeing  that  lie  was  bora  in  a  leap 
jear.  on  Feb.  zg. 

In  the  hwt  yean  of  his  HiSs  Rosibl  aflMd 
the  piano,  npoke  of  hinmelf  at)  a  fourth-sate 
pianist*  and  composed  Uttle  else  but  pianoforte 
frfeoes.  Most  of  these  were  hi  some  eense  or 
other  jeiix  ^r.  -i/jr/i  ;  gome  were  inscribed  t**  his 
parrot^  or  had  the  moat  £uioiful  titlee — 'Vabe 
nttti^daasante.*  'FansM  ooodie  de  Pdha^ma- 
arnica,'  '  Etude  a<thniati<pie,'  '  Echantillon  de 
Uague,'  etc  The  whole  were  arranged  in  caMs 
wHnsndi  qnaint  names  as '  AIImub  Mia  podridn/ 
'  Lea  qoatra^nwndiants,*  'Qaatre  hors-d'ceuvre/ 
*  Album  de  Ghftteau/  'Album  de  Chaumi^re,' 
elo.  For  the  Bzpositlon  oniTenMlle  of  1867, 
however,  he  wrote  a  Cantata,  which  was  per- 
formed for  the  fint  time  at  the  oeremony  of 
•warding  the  prises  on  JxAj  t,  and  was  also 
executetf  at  the  opera  at  the  free  performances 
on  Aittust  15,  1867  and  68.  It  opens  with  a 
hymn  ui  a  broad  style,  in  which  the  author  of 
'S^miramis'  and  'Molse'  is  quite  recognisable, 
but  winds  up  with  a  vulgar  quick-step  on  a 
ino<i/  not  unlike  the  country  dance  known  as 


'  L'  Ostendaise.'  The  title,  which  we  give  from 
the  aotograph.  seems  to  show  that  the  eon  of  the 

j'  I!y  '  tr'i>n}ia<lnre  '  of  Pesarn  was  quite  aware  of 
the  character  of  the  tinale  of  his  last  work, 

A  Napoieoa  111 

et 

4  son  vamsat  Fasfflsb 

Hymne 

atse  aooonpagDenent  d'orcheatie  et  mti*iqne  militsin 
poar  b»ryton  (tolo),  on  Pontife, 
cha>ur  de  Grand!*  Pr<'tre« 
ebflrar  de  YivandUres,  de  Soldats,  et  de  Pei^lab 
A  lafln 

SaaSi^  Clochm,  Ttmbonrt  et  Hyfl^ 
Kicmes  da  peull 

The  final  touch  is  quite  enoucrh  to  show  that 
Boaaini  to  the  last  had  more  gaiety  than  pro^ 
priety,  more  wit  than  dignity,  more  love  of 
independence  than  good  tafte.  ir<  prrf.  rr._d  the 
society  of  aurtists  to  any  other,  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  giving  free  soope  to  his  eaostio 
wit  or  his  Rabelaisian  humour.  His  botiA  tnot» 
were  abundant,  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  one 
has  yet  attempted  to  eolleet  t  inem.  It  ia  a  task 
which  we  commend  to  >f.  .Tr)seph  VivifT,  the 
eminent  hom-plByer,  hiuiiielf  a  master  of  the  art, 
and  fermeriy  one  of  Hie  liveliest  and  most  Inti- 
uiate  of  the  circle  at  Paesy.  One  or  two  niay  find 
I^ace  here.  When  that  charming  actre-^s  Mme, 
AmoaM  Plessy  met  Rosrfni  fbr  tM  first  time  she 
was  a  little  embarrassed  at  not  knowim^'  e.xactly 
how  to  address  him.  'To  call  you  Monsieur 
would  he  absord.  and  nnfortunately  I  have  no 
rigiit  to  call  you  my  master.'  'Call  rne.'  .^aid  he, 
-  niun  petit  lapin.'  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  the 
spleen,  he  eried  out,  'I  am  muerable;  my  nerves 
.ire  wronp,  and  every  orie  f)frer«  me  string  in- 
stead.' JJ'Ortigue,  the  author  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Chueh  MniM,  had  heen  very  severe  on  him 
in  an  article  in  the  *  Correal  lond  ant'  entitled 
*  Musical  royaltiss,'  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  Italian  School  having  replied  som^ 
what  angrily,  Rossini  wrote  to  hiiu,  *I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  vigorous  trea^ 
roent  (lavemenl)  of  the  tonsnre  of  my  friend 
the  Cure  d'Ortigue,'  A  nundjor  of  friends  were 
disputing  as  to  which  was  his  best  oper%  and 
appealed  to  him:— ^ Yon  want  to  know  whieh 
of  my  works  I  like  bei^t  ?  Don  (Jiov.innii'  Ho 
took  extreme  delight  in  his  summer  villa  at  Passy, 
which  stood  In  the  avenne  Ingres,  and  had  a  fine 
garden  of  about  three  acres  attached  to  it.  Here 
he  was  abundantly  accessible  to  every  one  who 
had  any  claims  <m  his  notice,  and  the  younger  and 
gayer  his  visiton  the  more  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
them.  More  than  one  young  English  musician  has 
cause  to  remember  the  charming  familiarity  of  the 
great  composer  with  his  'jeune  eon/r^re.'  In  that 
house  he  died  on  Friday  Nov.  1 3,  1 868,  at  0  pjn. 
after  a  long  day  of  agony.  His  funeral  was 
magnificent.  As  Foreign  Associate  of  the  In- 
stitute (183,0  ;  tirand  (Jfficer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  (1864),  and  the  oniers  of  St.  Maurice 
and  St.  Laaare;  oommander  of  naii^  forsign 
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Iiad  a  right  to  every  posthumous  honour  poMble. 
1*he  funeral  took  place  at  the  church  of  the 
Tfialiy  on  Saturday  N»v.  ai,  1868:  it  was 
porgeniiii,  and  was  attended  by  sevenil  deputa- 
tioDB  from  Italy.  Tainburini,  Duj.rtz,  Garauui, 
r>unn*  lu^.  Faure,  Capoul,  Belval.  Obin,  Delle 
Svlie,  Julfg  Lefoit,  Agnt»i,  Albuui,  Adelina 
I'atti,  NilH»<>n,  KiaiiHH,  Carvalho.  Bloch,  and 
UfOMt.  witli  the  ptipiU  of  the  Conservatoire, 
t»ng  the  I'layer  from  '  MolM.*  Nilason  gave 
a  fine  muvement  from  the  *8tabat*  of  J'er- 
golesi*  but  the  mos^t  impressive  part  of  the 
ceremnny  was  the  sini^ing  of  the  'Quis  est  homo* 
from  Uutwiui's  own  'Stabat  niater'  by  Patti  and 
Alboni.  To  hear  that  beautitul  nniaic  renden  cl 
1>y  two  such  voices,  and  in  the  presence  of  Much 
artints,  over  the  ijrave  of  the  coni|K)«er,  wan  t'» 
feel  in  the  truest  sense  the  genius  of  Rossitii, 
and  the  part  which  he  hM  pUjed  in  Uie  music 
of  the  19th  century. 

At  the  opening  of  his  career  Rosnini  had  two 
coiirses  before  him,  either,  like  Simune  Mayer 
anil  Paer,  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  old 
Nt  :i|>oIitan  maaters.  or  to  endeavour  to  revolu- 
thiuise  the  Italian  opera,  as  Gluck  and  Mozart 
ha'i  revolutionised  those  of  France  and  Geruiany. 
He  chose  the  latter.  We  have  described  the 
eag'rrnvHB  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
pttth  of  innovation  and  the  nudsoitj  with  whioh 
while  borrowing  a  trait  uf  harmony  or  of  piquant 
modulation  frouj  Majo  ( 1 745-74)  or  the  skeleton 
of  an  effect  from  Generali  (17S3-1832)  he  extin- 
guished t\i"*<t  from  whom  he  t>ti>le,  aooording  t<> 
the  we>l  known  maxim  of  Voltaire.  Uis  great 
object  at  Hrft  was  to  OHfy  Mi  hMMn  AWSy, 
and  this  he-  did  by  the  cre*cf^i(lo  and  the  co- 
OuUtla,  two  reiidy  and  8uoces»ful  methods.  We 
bsTO  nlreaily  um  iitiiiue«l  hiit  iunuvations  in  the 
aocompaniuiMit  nf  the  recitatives,  first,  in  *  Elisa- 
tetta,'  the  lull  <j[uurtet  of  striugn,  and  next  in 
'Otello'  the  occasional  addition  of  the  wind  in- 
BtrutnentH.  This  was  a  great  relief  to  the  uio- 
nuLony  uf  the  old  tecco  recitative.  But  his 
innovations  did  not  stop  there :  he  introduced 
\nU)  the  orchcKtra  generally  a  great  deal  more 
movement,  variety,  colour,  combination,  and  (it 
must  be  allowed)  noise,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
ceHHors  had  done,  th(>Ui,'h  never  so  as  to  drown 
the  voices.  In  Germany  the  orchestra  was  well 
nndeMtood  befisrs  the  end  of  the  i8th  century ; 
and  we  must  n-'t  for)ret  that — not  to  speak  of 
Moziut  s  opcnw*.  of  Fidelio,  or  of  Cherubini's 
maateqiiecetj — before  the  production  of  the  Bar- 
bi.'re  (i8t6),  eight  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
were  b^  fore  the  world.  But  in  Italy  iustrumen- 
tfttion  waH  half  .-i  ct  lit ury  behind,  and  certainly 
none  of  llos.siui'8  predecej-BorB  in  that  country 
ever  attempted  v\hut  he  did  in  hid  bust  operas, 
as  for  instance  in  the  Jinale  to  Seniiramide 
(l82.^\  where  the  einplowuent  of  the  four  horns 
and  tlie  clariuetii,  und  the  astoniHliingly  clever  ' 
way  in  which  the  orohertift  is  handled  generally,  I 
$n  quits  skrakes  of  gsniui.    Xhs  homs  nra 
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always  favourites  of  his,  and  are  most  happily 
used  thr>  'iighout  *  Guillaume  Tell,'  where  we  may  ' 
point  to  the  mixture  of  pindcato  and  bowed  notes 
in  the  Chorus  of  the  1st  act,  tlie  harp  Mid  bell  in 
the  ChoruB  of  the  and  act,  and  other  traits  n 
the  Conspiracy  scene  as  marka  of  real  genius,  lor 
the  happy  and  pictureBque  effects  produced  by 
very  simple  means.  Rossini  had  further,  like 
all  the  great  masters,  a  strong  feelin?  for  rhythm,  • 
as  the  most  poweiful  of  all  aids  to  interest  ami 
success,  and  wub  fond  of  ijuick  movements  and 
of  triple  time.^  But  an  excessive  love  of  jewels 
is  apt  to  lead  to  the  Ufe  of  sham  diamonds,  and 
his  incessant  pursuit  of  effect  led  him  to  ex- 
cessive ornamentation,  to  noise,  and  to  a  pa««ion 
for  attractive  forms  rather  than  for  the  feeling 
which  should  lie  at  the  root  of  them.  Much  of 
UiIb.  however,  was  atoned  for  in  his  early  operas 
by  hijs  masterly  way  of  writing  for  the  voictjs,  by 
the  strength  of  his  melody,  the  copious  flow  of 
his  ideas,  and  the  irresistible  contagion  of  his' 
gorxl  f  pirit',  especially  in  comic  opera.  Havini; « 
thus  Beeured  his  position  in  pnUio  fikvoor,  his 
n«  xt  step — a  very  legitimate  one — was  to  .satisfy  ' 
the  demunds  of  htB  own  taste  and  conscience. - 
During  this  second  period  the  aubjeelH  of  his 
operaa  increase  in  interent.  In  '  Mo^e  '  he  deals 
with  the  religiouB  sentiment  In  the  'Douna 
del  L;i„'o'  ho  rivals  Walter  S. ,  tt  on  his  own 
field  ;  and  in  '  St  minunide '  he  h;is  recourse  tO 
oriental  hiutor)'  in  hii^  endeavour  to  give  an  ia- 
dependent  value  to  his  dfimn.  During  thin 
perio<i  hi*  iii»  lo<li<  h  drop  Mime  of  their  former 
voliiptuouB  character,  but  in  return  are  more 
pathetic  and  more  full  of  colour,  thon^  itili 
wanting'  in  teiidemcHB  and  depth. 

Lastly,  in  his  Paris  ojieraB,  and  especially  in 
'Guillaume  Tell,'  the  influence  of  French  ta»te 
niakef!  itstlf  (ition-ly  felt,  and  wc  find  a  clear- 
ne  8,  a  charm,  a  delicacy  in  the  smidl  details, 
a  sense  of  proportion  and  of  unity,  a  breadth 
of  style,  an  attention  to  the  nee- bsI ties  of  the 
Btage,  and  a  dignity — which  raise  this  epoch  of 
hia  career  far  higher  than  either  of  the  others. 

Ii'>s»ini'K  music,  as  we  have  alre.vdy  .'<Hid,  hriH 
been  very  ditlerently  e.sti mated,   lugien,  in  whubo 
view  honesty  in  art  held  almont  as  high  a  place  '• 
as  |L,'eniu8  or  originality,  has  called  it  'the  niuBic  | 
of  tt  diwhonest  {maUiunnStt)  man,'  Berlioz  would  1 
gladly  have  burnt  it  all,  and  Ko.iBini'B  fullo\\ers  >' 
with  it.*    On  the  other  hund,  Schobt-rt,  thoiiirh 
fully  alive  to  Iub  weiiknewKcs,  an  hiu  curicalure^ 
of  Rossini'B  overt ure^^  hIiow,  and  with  every 
reason  to  dinliko  him  from  the  fact  that  tl.o 
KoH^iui  fiirorf  kept  .Schubert's  own  works  oti  lliO 
stage^ — eoiitni»t8  his  operas  most  favourably  with 
the  'rulil'  -li  '  which  filled  the  Virnna  tlo  iifrcs  at 
that  time,  and  calls  him  emphaliLuily    u  r.ire 
genius.*  *fiis  instrumentation.'  he  continues,  '  is 
oftqa<Ktwinslyoriginal,andsois  the  vUce  writing, 

I  The  Rnclinh  Tr*drt  "111  And  than  point!  hftppllr  touched  OD  In 
nr.  »uU>rrl»ii(l  K«lvr»r.l>"5  li.slorjr  ol  tlwi  Oi"rr«.'  ch»li  »vl.  B«'»- 
llnl'*  u»r  ul  the  "u  u  (  •   In  wliUh.  rtiim  lou-lj  <ir  nut  do 

Cailowvd  the  irsd  ul  MuiArl,  bM  bc«u  alivadj  ncatkiuvd  In  ibii 
INnkmwT.  n>l.  L  ^  MS. 
t  ScriiM.  ■  ncnwIrM.'  cl>ap>  bIv.  Tlw  shcnw  oftts  'ttnMls  1 
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nor  can  I  find  any  &ult  with  the  moric  (of  Otello])  if 
except  the  usual  Italian  gallopadcs  and  ft  raw 
eminifloenoMof  Tancredi/'  Moidelssohn  too,  as 
9  well  known,  would  allow  no  one  to  depreciate 
.ioasini.  Evt-u  Schumann,  so  intulerant  of  the 
IllliMI  Schixjl,  is  enthusiastic  over  one  of  his 
operas,  and  call*  it  'real,  exhilarating,  cle%'er 
iituiic.'  Such  exaggerations  as  those  of  Ingres 
ind  Berlios  are  bad  as  intentional  injustice ; 
it  is  better  to  recollect  the  very  ditficult  circum- 
ataaces  wliich  Hurrouuded  an  Italian  composer 
driifcy  years  ago,  and  to  ondeavour  to  discover 
why  music  which  was  once  so  widely  worshipped 
hat  now  gone  out  of  fashion.  Is  it  the  fault  of 
Ui  Ulmltosf  No  doobi  be  would  bave  been 
wriser  to  stick  to  comic  subjects,  like  that  of '  The 
Barber  of  Seville,'  and  to  have  couhned  himself 
fer  lib  Kbrettoa  to  the  poeta  of  Ida  own  fiunUy. 
Is  it  the  elttbornte  oniauientation  of  much  of 
his  musio?  No  doubt  omainented  music  de- 
ayi  aooaer  than  l^t  of  a  plainer  style,  and  it 
.8  alwayt)  dan^^erous,  though  teniptini^,  to  ad«i|)t 
the  £Mhionable  forms.   £ut  one  main  reason  ia 

0  be  found  in  the  detetimation  of  tho  art  of 
iDging ;  the  Paris  opera  can  now  boast  neither 

*  tenor  do  faroo*  nor  't^nor  de  grace' ;  and  the 
teoant  roviral  of  the  *ComteOry^(Oct.  39, 1880) 
duNPod  oonclusi  vlIv  the  mediocrity  of  the  present 
Mnsrers  at  the  Acadt^mie.  In  fact  FloHsini  is  now 
expiating  hiafiftult  in  having  demanded  too  much 
frjia  his  singOTS.'  Soma  racing  of  remorse  on 
thu  h»  ad  8*'f'm3  to  have  pn>mf>ted  his  efforts 
Vj  impruvo  the  art  of  singing;  both  in  Paris  and 
Bologna.  Indeed  so  keenly  alivu  was  he  to  the 
tendencies  which  have  degnuled  the  stage  since 
1830,  and  10  anxious  to  further  the  love  of  fresh 
mdodj  and  the  prosecutioti  of  sound  muiosl 
study,  that  he  bixjueathed  to  the  Institute  an 
anaoal  sum  of  6oo3  francs  (£240)  for  a  competi- 
tka  both  in  dnnnatio  poetry  and  oomposition, 
^»ecifying  particularly  that  the  object  of  the 
prae  should  be  to  encourage  composers  with  a 
torn  for  melody.  The  prise  waa  givon  on  the 
first  occasion  to  M,  Paul  Collin,  author  of  the 
libretto  of  the  '  Daughter  of  Jairus.'  and  to  the 
OovBtesi  de  ChwndTid,  a  dlrtingtdshed  mnrieian, 
>ut  hardly  a  remarkable  melodist.  The  greater 
^art  of  his  property  Bosaini  devoted  to  the 
bnndation  and  endowment  of  a  CoBserratoire 
•f  Mosic  at  bu  native  town,  Pesaro,  of  which 
V.  Bazdni  haa  just  (Jnne  i88i)  been  iqppointed 
director.   

In  order  to  complete  this  sketch  it  is  neces- 
ary  to  give  aa  complete  a  Ust  as  possible  of  bis 
/orks.  N.B.  In  the  column  after  tho  names,  ( i ) 
gnifies  that  the  settle  haa  been  engraved  ;  (2) 
hatitiapablMiedfortioioetaiidplMio;  (,3)  that 
t  k  still  m  nuumsoripk 

1  l«u«r  In  Kr<'l«»l'-'»  fiI<>trr»phT  ot  fvtiulv-rt.  rhip.  tII. 

*  U  I*  kmutUjc  to  IXiid  Kt-utiil  xrcutod  lu  hii  uwn  tlm«.  M 
Sslh  SactboTot  and  Wugner  bmr*  been,  ol  being  k  drMrojrr  of  th* 
vote*.  Ttw  cerrMpaadBOt  of  Uw  Allf.  Mulk.  Mtutic.  wrttliig  from 
YeatwttiytaiMtta 

tor  boUt  UifMt  and  tiuM  (bat  Ifhr  wrote  opma  for  wn  y«an  )(>nitvr 
tbera  voaM  he  iio  more  >iu^rs  In  Italy,  liturxl.  contlnii-s  itie  cur- 
eut.  lurwboni  hn  wroMtlM  0«aBnntots»bsliMdf  CUDfloMr 
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I"  F*U. 

NVVIMMMiMlb 

AQCJEtOw  Q]  DOrfO^ilA. 

->S.  S 

or  muHsQ  no  Q  hm» 

—  %  9 

LhboiLUU 

Ailfna  ^f*sM.\ 

-1  3 

Naploc.  Aut.  IffTT 

—  2.  S 

June  8, 1834 

AiirskllAnn  Iti  T*a1nilra. 

—  %  » 

Mi  »:i  !>■"<•  !H13 

JuiM  33,1*41 

-2.  3 

las  0  MBM 

1,  a.— 

a>i*af lv«  w  r  A4  ICfw 

—  3.— 

M  Alia.  A^Co  «n,  Vmfi 

ramUala    M  ^Mtvt. 

—%  s 

limifctA  Ta  /fcaiiB% 

—%  s 

(fari^A) 

—  %  9 

^-^1  It.  i  ^U^p 

IbMA^flV  HIV 

t'r  1 M 1 H  i  If 

—  1  — 

f^i  1 II  iff*  i  i  t  K  1m 

1.  2.— 

Coiite  Urj,  11 

—a.  3 

a^Muv  11  u  use*  UB 

DMnetrtoaroUbio 

-X  8 

Pin  aw,  IMS 

DMoadtlLMOkLa 

-%  s 

'■■^^^  WOTkVk  W 

ta  t— 

IdoutocoSana 

-3.3 

*  vn^M*  %^m»  MMKW 

KlUabelta 

-a.  3 

AsalBklW 

XqiilToco  llHWUnlt 

-a.  3 

Ermlone 

-2.  8 

Umzt*  ltdra.  Ia 

—  s 

11  i  1  An        M  tan? 

Mar«^ 

OauRtla. 

-2.3 

Varkl^a 

Ougllelmo  Tell 

i.a.  3 

GnUlaume  T«ll 

1.1.- 

FArU.Auc.S.iKtV 

Int«luiofelice.LV(arM>  —  3,  S 

VMlOI^OifelflS 

Itaball*.  adaiited  Irum 

-%- 

io. 

ltallMMlaAltwt.L' 

-a.  3 

vmiDi^  1019 

lam  MM 

Maomctto  Secondo 

-a.  8 

Matllde  dl  Shabran 

-2.  3 

III  ttnA  f *Av  1 

»->-■  mmm 

Mathllde  da  Kabran 

-3.- 

I'atI-''  l".*!? 

Mul«e 

1.  2.  - 

rnxi«   ^Iat  -'7  I>r>7 

Mo**  ia  SgtttA  d  or 

-3,3 

Maftioa,  Lent,  JMh 

1 1  i*'tro  1  Kiv* 

4salD 

II  t  n  ,1  Apve 

DokSnd  nAllaa  llbiHto 

rarlitW 

Oeeaal««M  to  tl  tatlro. 

Veolea  ttlS 

V.  Of  n  wMm  Me. 

(farw) 

Olrllo 

-8.  3 

N**dIm.  Ant.  UM 

oteiio,  on  te  More  de 

v.iii«<?  (ra«tti-nisir) 

Olh.ll.. 

Olheilu  ( aojer  t  Warz  • 

-  3,- 

i'arU,  Sept.  8,  U44 

Ottoae  Ri>  d'  lUlU 

f 

(Me  Adelaide) 

FMmdainmsnMiiI* 

-3.3 

■Ohi,  tapLK  tStS 

Ttalral'BnBlla 

Pie  ToletM,  I« 

1  -  " 

BleeiardoeXonlit 

-  '.  3 

\anlM  Aut  tfflfl 

Botart  Bruce 

l  arls,  Dec.  30  1M« 

Bc^barto  Bniro 

1M7 

Seal*  di  «et«,La(iium> 

—  2. 

Svmirainldc 

—  'i.  3 

S^mtraioti 

—  a.  3 

1  aii*  Jul;  y.  INW 

SKge  de  Corlntha,  !<• 

i.a.- 

raria.  Oct.  9.  loa« 

BU^ra^rado 

-3.  « 

Vonlea,  Ctr.  1813 

-a.  3 

Venle*.  Ov.  UU 

-a,  3 
-«.» 

BoaM^llM.Ml,UM 

TliwarjalMl^n 

mMi.Aas.14UM 

Jaa.«.nM 

■iSki^PtaMn 

It  OAIRATAS  Aim  ORATOBIOft 


l-i'aJi  8<«re 

Mb. 

a-l>r  daw 

Anirurio  fellee  L' 

Vemna,  IKO 

Baxdu.  11 

Verona,  1h23 

Pi'l<iii»  »tib»ndi/nala 

 3 

llolMrm  If>10 

l•.l^^  11.  1 

Nm  •  V  1-J0C?> 

riaiito  a.      Mii..:,  11 

IahiiIuu,  li!23 

Bleonotc  .1.1  1  t 

 a 

lt<21 

Bacre  AT'  1 1./ 1  1. 1 

Verona.  IMS 

Veru  1  'iiiiiiiik'k-i'i.  11 

V»n.>na.  I>a3 

Clro  UiBabUuuia(Or»- 

-  B.  » 

reiTmn,Uat,Uia 

■atow^ifla  [SwTd.l]SM 
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nt 

SUtet  VU«r.  IMML  1.1  a  neirtof 

L*  Koi.  L'Kip<rM««.«t  Uk  (;hi>-  of  a.  Fi 

rit(}.  1M4.  a.S.  Instrumented  br  TrnMi^M. 

retlt«  If  one  Boleonella.  li»4.  chpttri.  1.2.3. 
t.  ^  j    (>  Mili;l»rl».  4  nolo  r(.lc>-«.  mb- 

Tkntura  ttfo.  tot  3  teaon  and  llibed  •(  rarli  In  '  L«  lUltrlM.' 
teH.«tthaniMiti^         Coa-tani  mn*vmA  to  tMriaOa  fer 
PHdl  at  Belonft.  laA  iwrfimart  Aimdo  to  hli 'Boadal.' 
)toV.aktH7,f.>r  th-  r-o,uli||ib.l 

IV.  Mlsi  KLI.AWfOUS  VOrAL  MUSIC. 

tlori  ol  •',xrrcl»e«  for  lh<»  volc".        anJ  4  dii-f  l 

II  pUnto  detle  Miue,  (or  lolo     Inno  populnre,  on  Ibe 
Md  chorut.   «;oinpoMd  on  Um  of  liui  IX.  Uborot. 

IMI' Orfal*  llMtM  M  iteMk 

r«nir»irta.  CintMa. 

rh»:it  il<*«  TllanJ.  Clioruji. 
8r  II  Tuol  la  M  .IIri»r».-It!>»ilnr« 
flrtt  composU It'll. 
lA  8>pMMtoufc  DnuDMlc  wag. 


I'a 

ir«o  pot»a  Dto,  mimw.  On- 

Oh  qiianto  ion  emte.  Durttlno. 
Iren<!  ed  R«la.   C«ntAta  (or  to* 
pnao  and  meno  lupraoo. 
Itldlamo.  caotlMBo.  4  i. 
Aii«*iMlMtogto(li.  ammtM 
Arte. 

Vsriom  other  airs  and  pieces,  thirty  or  forty 
in  numher,  will  be  f  tnnd  in  the  catalogues  of 
Bioordi,  Lucca,  Brandus  (Troupenas),  and  Eacu- 
diar,  which  it  ia  liardlj  nocewaTy  to  anmiMvate 
here. — Probably  no  corupoaer  ever  wrote  bo  much 
in  albums  as  did  Iloiwini.  The  number  of  these 
piaoea  which  he  threw  off  whQe  In  London  abne 
la  prodigious.  Tiif^y  are  nsiially  comnosed  to 
•onelineaof  Meta«taaiu'H,  beginning  'Mi  lat^erk 
taoendo  flella  aorte  amara,'  which  he  k  aidd  to 
have  set  more  tlmn  a  hundred  time."?. 

We  liave  stated  that  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  Rossini  compoaed  a  great  qoantity  of 
music  for  the  J'F.  p<)1i\  both  serious  and  comic. 
These  pieces  were  sold  by  hia  widow  en  masMe  to 
"Buna  Omt  for  the  awn  of  £4000.  After  a 
time  the  whole  was  put  r.p  to  nurt\<m  in  London 
and  purchased  by  Kiourdi  of  Milan.  M.  Paul 
Ballos,  propcifltor  of  a  periodical  entitled  'La 
HiMiqiM^*  at  Fftrii,  and  other  peiMU. 

T.  nnTRUXKRTAL  KITBia 

March  CPu  redonbU)  compoaed 
larBULttMMlMAMMl  M- 
JM.  AmactdfbrPr.MtoOn*- 

dirt),  and  k  4  malm. 
5  Strlns  QiiAiint,  amnyr-d  aj 
n.RJI-  Um  Dukit  of  UrlMUia.  Ar-i  Sunatlnes  (or  th«  rv.  bf  Muckwlti 
lferPV.44mstaa.         I  (Bi«ltkopf  *  lUrtd). 


LtnoteToniteeiMm.  Ate- 
Am  tor  4  traiByaU,  oobpomA  ■» 
OonpMrB*  In  IMS  for  H.adilMar. 

and  d«die*tMl  to  him.  , 
3  Xarcli«t  fur  the  marrUge  oTi 


To  enumerate  and  eluci'lat<.>  all  tlif  Inographical 
and  critical  notioea  of  Koasini  would  reauire  a 
▼olame^  we  ahall  therefim  oonfine  ounelvei  to 
mentioning  these  of  importance  either  from  their 
authority,  their  ability,  or  the  special  nature  of 
fheir  oontonta;  and  nr  grenter  oonvenieQoe  of 
reference  we  have  ansBged  them  neoocdiag  to 
oountry  and  cbte. 

I.  Italian. 

G.  Carpani  Letters  air  anonlmo  aatofie  dsU*  afUealo 
aol'TMMsrsdi'dlBosslnL  Milaa,  I8Ig,  8m 

O.  OsffNint.  IiS  Boutniane,  oaiia  Tj«ttere  mtuico- 
tpatrali.    I'adaa,  1*24,  l.lO  pagci,  8vo.  Portrait. 

Nic.  Bettoni.  Boasini  e  la  sua  musica.  Milan,  1H24, 
8vo. 

P.  Brighenti.  Delia  musics  roaioiana  e  del  sac  an- 
tore.  Bologna,  18JU,  8vo. 

Ub.  MosniaeeL  CaiaUslDtaaiaMastiiBoHiBiaBalp 
UbL  PalatiBOi  ini;  Sfo. 

Anon.  Oaserrssiani  sul  merfto  nnstcale  del  maetM 
BslUni  e  Rossini,  in  riposU  ad  un  PantUsIo  trs  i  mede- 
•ini.  Bokiffns,  183^  8w».  Tliia  pampMat  WM  t»anslatsj 
into  French  jjr  M.  da  Fsmr,  sad  paMiiln*  m  *~ 
MBaUinL'  Kuls,  1S8S.  Bro. 


Anon.  SoMini  e  Is  roa  mnsloat 

Bosaini.  Florence,  IMl,  ICmo. 

Anon.  Dello  SUbat  Mater  dl  OtoaoUoo  Bosslai,  IM* 

t«ro  Storioo-criticlic  di  nii  T/fimbsrdo.  Bologna,  1.'(42,8to. 

Giov.  BafTaclli.   B/iHsiui,  canto.  Hodena,  lfti4,  Svo. 

Fr.  RpkU.  Kl(i«ii)  di  ("lioacchlno  Boaaini.  We  have 
not  htM>n  able  to  discover  how  far  KesH  (l-OI-tifij  has 
U!«od  tliia  work  in  hia  Dizionario  biogranco '  (Ihiiii  . 

K.  Montaiio.  Oioacchino  Rosaini.  Turin,  l-uji,  ISmo. 
Portrait. 

OittL  YaaMUaL   IMla  v«a  fatiia  di  O.  Bossiai 

FermocL  Oiadtslo  perentorio  sella  ^witidsUaPatria 
di  O.  Rossini  impttgnau  dal  Prof.  OloL  YaaaoUaL  >le> 
rsnos,  1874 ;  an  8to  paaaphlat  of  90  psffes. 

Sett.  Silvestri.  Delia  vite  e  dells  op«T«  di  0.  BoadaL 
Milan,  1874,  8to.  ;  will!      trait  and  fac-ginjile!". 

Ant.  Zanolini.  lUngratia  di  Uioacblno  KosainL  Bo- 
logna, 1875,  8to  ;  with  irttiifiit  and  Um  siniiiM 

II.  French. 

Psplllon.  T/ettre  crlfiqi;e  8ur  Ronslnl.  Paria.l'Gri,  Sro. 

Stendlial.  Vie  d(>  RoMini.  I'.iru,  l-ij;;,  .Hvo.  Stendhal, 
wliost!  r.'ul  nuine  wa»  Hmri  lieyle.  c  inipilfd  thia  work 
from  Cixritani.  In  many  j  iiisitft^a  in  fact  it  ii  nothing 
but  a  trunMliition,  ami  lifvlo'i  nwii  aiimlotoa  art"  not 
iilways  tnistwdrtliy.  It  was  trui.Hhiti  d  into  Kinjlish 
Lxiudon.  l2niOtlii:fl>)  and  German  \I>i<iiizig,  lA^i),  in  the 
latter  case  hgrWaad^  who  has  added  notes  t  ~ 
roctiona. 

Bcrton.    Dfl  la  muFiquo  mfcaniqae  Ol  de  la  : 

philosophique.    I'aria,         Hvu;  24  psnes. 

Ditto,  followed  by  an  Kyi  re  ^  un  celtdire  rnnniusHoai 
firan^ii  (Uoioldieu,.   Pans,  1^26,  ^to;  4h  psgos. 

Imbort  de  Ijaphal^ue.    De  la  Musiquo  en 
BosHini,  Guillauino  Tell.  (' Berne  de  I'aris,'  1829.) 

J.  d'Ortigae.  Do  la  goem  d«s  dilettanti,  on  de  la  re- 
volution opMe  par  tL  Boeriai  daaa  I'fVMa  ftaasris. 

Paris,  18ffl,  8va. 

N.  BettonL  Bowbtt  ek  m  iMuitpe.  Mi,  Baltaal, 

183C,  8VO. 

Anon.  Vie  de  Rossini,  elO.'  Anvers,  IKS,  12mo;  ZU 
pai?c«.  By  M.  Van  ]):unme,  who  in  hia  turn  has  bor- 
rowed much  from  Stendhal. 

L.  de  Iximt-nio.  11.  Boeaini,  par  an  hommo  de  rien. 
Psria,  l&ti,  hvo. 

Anlagnier. 
dn*8tBlia»i 

AnoB.  Obswatteas  dNm  aaiatenr  non  dil  

fltijet  da  *8tabat*  de  IL  Rosrini.  Paris,  1842,  Sro. 

I'.  Troupenas.   B^aumd  dea  opinions  de  la  Presssi 
lo  '  Htahat '  de  Bossini.   Paris,  184:2,  Svo;  76  pa«es. 

Kscudier  fr^-res.  BoBSiaiL (M Vla  Ck IM 
U54,  Umo;  sadpsgas. 

Kag.dalIlx«eottrk  BoNiaL  IlHii,18SB,) 

A.  Azevodo.  O.  Botsini,  aa  vie  et  sss  flsavres.  Paris, 
lacs,  large  8vo;  310  pages,  with  portraits  and  facsimile*. 
This  Is  the  moat  complete  and  ealo^Stla  work  on 
BoMliii.  It  appears  I  originsUv  ia  tta  MdUMlial,*  bet 
waa  discontinoed  thsce,  the  edllor  I  ' 
violent  attack  on  Meyerbeer,  which , 
included  in  it. 

Virmaltre  et  Elis  Fr«hanlt 
Paria,  1868,: 
of  Bosaini. 

K.  Roqueplan.  Bosaini.  Paris,  1S69,  IZmo.;  U] 
£.BsaM.  Sloge  de  Boasini.  Paris,  186). 

A.  Anigta.    Bonini,  Notei,  irapressions.  ■oevsttiia 

rnTTirientnimK.  Piris,  1870^ gvo; 91  pame.  Thedetallei 
M  I  uunoutcd  chronoloi^Mil  list  aieBweasd  OB  y.  8  hm 
u  it  yet  been  published. 

O.  MoQios.  Bosslal  el  eon  'OaiUaame  Tell.'  Boura. 
1872,  8vo. 

Tander  Stnieten.  Ija  mdlodie  populaire  dans  I'opers 
•GuillaumeTeU'daSoMlal.  Pazis, 

III.  <jfnnan. 

Oettinf^er.  Kossini,  Komiacher  Boman.  Jjf^ipHff,  1&4T. 
A  satirical  work  tran«lated  into  Danish  by  Marlcw 
(Copenhsfren.  1849.  2  vols.  »vo) ;  into  Swedish  by  Land- 
berg  tHtoekholm,  IMU,  i  vola.  8vo^ :  and  into  French  by 
Boyer,  *BoasiBl,  rboauae  et  I'artists'  ^Brussels,  1868, 
Sfela.UBOK 


Qoslonsa  ohserrations  ler  la  vabUeai 
tar*daBoMlaL  Iaii% MB. 4ia. 


apncovtae  of  a 
rreSe  (inS-UTS) 

lies  maiKms  oomtqnes  ds 
la  devoted  to  the  hoeas 


ROSSINI. 

tig,  iMi',  r.VO. 

Fd.  Hiller.    Pinadcro'cn  nitt  Roininl.  Imertad  (with 

date  l.<i*i)  in  Uill.-r'x  '  Ati*  <li"in  T(,n!»»»x'n  ung«>rpr  /«it ' 
<Ijeinji(f.  IsiWi  ;  f rr.ii^l.itt»il  iiit.i  Fr'  iirli  t  v  SvhwHrtS 
Jti  '  litt  Frrincf  i!iii<iu-alo.'  InVi-  anil  info  by  Mill 

M.  ¥L  Ton  Oli'lin  in  'One*  m  Week,'  1870. 

W( 


BOUND. 


A.  Rtroth.   finMinL  Mia 
OharaktanOgai  htipag, 

La^gia.  Xtvllailiwh*  StodknUpft.  LdfriftUM- 


TS.Snk.l2Bia  SetvoLU. 
IV.  KlurliMh. 


H.  8.  Rlwardti.  Bosnini'*  Lifo.  Lnm'.m,  IMA,  9ro\ 
pOUtolit.—Hidtory  of  t»).«  Ojwra,  lb.  v<^.  «to. 

Bosaini  and  Ium  f^chool,  iMl. 

Portrait  of  Rcmsini  are  fr«qnent  jit  all  periods 
of  his  life.  Marochetti'ti  Btatiie,  iti  which  he  ic< 
fepreaented  sitttiig,  wm  erected  in  his  nutive  town 
in  1864.  Thf  re  is  a  good  b'lsfc  by  Bartolini  of 
Florence.  In  the  'toyer*  of  thu  Oi^'ra  in  the 
Hue  Le  Peletier,  Paris  (now  destroyed),  there 
ms  •  luednUion  of  R<«8im  by  Chevalier  ;  a  <Iu- 
pliOKte  of  this  is  in  the  pa«»eflMi<m  of  the  e<litor 
of  tha  *M6Mtti«L*  The  front  of  the  new  opera 
house  haf)  a  brrmro  irilt  hwt  by  M.  Evrard. 
A  good  early  engraviiii;  of  him  in  tliat  from  an 
oil-pMntiBg  by  Mayer  of  Vienna  ( 1820).  Ot  i  tt«r 
one^  may  l>e  mentioned  that  liy  Tlu'vi-nui  nftcr 
Ary  ScheHer  (1843):  still  later,  a  full  k-Uijtli 
drawn  and  engravM  by  Masson.  and  a  phuto- 
ffraph  by  Krwis,',  engravffl  us  froiilihpiece  to  the 
PF.  ecore  of  bvmirauua  (Ueugel).  Aiuoni;  the 
likhognpha  the  beat  ia  that  of  6r6v«don  ;  and  of 
caricatureH  the  only  ooa  dawrriDg  mention  is 
tU&t  by  l>antan.  [G.C] 

ROTA,  or  ROTCA  (Fr.  Jtote ;  Germ.  Botte). 
Vot,  as  niiglit  be  funpos'^d  from  its  name,  a 
apeoies  of  vieUe  or  hurdy-gurdy,  but  a  species  of 
paalteiy  or  dttldmer,  or  primitive  dther,  employed 
in  the  niddlaages  in  church  music.  Itwasphyed 
with  the  hand,  guitar-fashion,  and  had  seven  strings 
noonted  in  a  solid  wooden  frame.  [EJ.P.] 

BOUOET  DE  LISLE.  Claudk  Jobbph, 

aatii^  of  the  MaRSETI.LAI.se.  l)orn  at  M  .ntaiu'u, 
liona-le-Sauluicr,  May  10,  1760.  fie  entered 
tlw  School  of  tuijtl  bigineen  ('Boole  royde  du 
g<*nie')  at  Mezit-rea  in  1782,  and  left  it  two 
years  later  with  the  raiik  of  'aspirant -lieu- 
tenant.* Eariy  in  1789  he  was  made  aeoond 

lieiitonant.  am!  (jnartered  at  Jnnx,  noar  I?e- 
aan^on.  At  lieiMUiCun,  a  few  days  after  the 
taking  of  tha  BastiJle  (July  14,  1789),  he  wrote 
his  first  patriotic  song  to  the  tune  of  a  fa- 
▼oorite  air.  In  1790  he  rose  (o  be  first  lieu- 
tflBant,  and  waa  moved  to  Strasabtnir,  wliere  he 
Hoon  bc(  amtj  very  popular  in  toe  trijilo  capacity 
of  poet,  violin-player,  and  singer.  His  hymn, 
*  h  la  Liboi^,*  eompoaed  by  Ignaoe  Pleyd,  was 
snng  at  Stnuwbur-  at  the  It  U-  of  Sept.  2.^,  1791. 
AVl^e  there  he  wrote  three  pieces  fur  the 
theatre,  one  of  wMoh,  *  Bayard  en  Brcsse,*  was 
prtKl  jcixl  at  Parin  Ft  b.  21,1  791,  but  without  suc- 
In  April  1792  he  wrote  the  Mabskil* 
I.AIBK,  of  whidi  an  aceonnt  has  been  given  eloa- 
where.  [Sot  vol.  it.  p.  aio.]  As  the  »on  of  royalist 
parentis  and  himsw  belonging  to  the  oonstitu* 


ttonal  party,  Rooget  de  Usle  refused  to  tako 

the  oath  to  the  con.Htitiitinn  alxylishin^'  th"  crown  ; 
he  waa  therefore  strippe<l  of  his  military  rank, 
denounce  1,  and  imprisoned,  only  to  eseape  after 
th.>  fall  of  RobeKjiii-rro.  After  this  he  re-entered 
the  army,  and  uuule  the  campaign  of  La  Vendue 
under  General  Hoche;  was  wounded,  and  at  length, 
nndt T  the  ConHuIate,  retunuMl  to  private  life  at 
Montaigu,  where  ho  remained  in  the  depth  of 
solitude  and  of  poverty  till  the  second  ReatoratioD. 
His  brother  till  n  Knld  the  little  family  pmpcrty, 
and  Hoiiget  was  driven  to  I'aris ;  and  there  would 
have  stArved  but  fbr  a  small  pension  granted  by 
Loui.s  XVIII.  and  cmtinued  by  Louis  Philippe, 
and  for  the  care  of  bis  friends  Beranger,  David 
d'An^ers,  and  especially  H.  and  Mad.  Vdail* 
in  whose  honae  at  Chouy-lC'Roi  ha  died*  Jum 
27. 1S36. 

Besides  the  worics  already  mentioned,  he  pvb- 

I'hhetl  in  1797  a  volume  of  '  Kssais  en  vers  et  en 
pruKe  '  (Paris,  F.  Didot*  an  V  de  la  Kt^publique) 
dedicated  to  MAol,  and  now  extremely  rare ;  ao 
also  is  his  'Cinquante  diants  Fran(;ais'  (1815, 
4to.),  with  PF.  aocompaohnent.  One  of  these 
sungi^  *  Roland  h  Ronoevaux,*  was  written  in 
1793,  and  Ita  refrain— 

Mniirir  nonr  la  natrin. 
Oil  le  sort  le  plus  U-au,  le  plu*  digne  d'enri*— 

wriM  b  aTowc'l  by  the  authors  of  the  'Chant  des 
Cironiiins.'  which  was  set  to  music  by  Vamey, 
and  played  a  distinguished  part  in  tliaBavolution 
of  1848.  [SeeVAUNEY.]  The  'Cinquante  chants' 
is  his  moNt  imiKjrtant  work,  but  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  two  other-<,  '  Macbeth,*  a  lyrical 
tra'.ie<ly  (1827,  Svo).  and  '  lielati<>n  du  desantre  de 
Quil»eron,'  in  vol.  li,  of  the  '  Memoires  de  tous.' 

There  exists  a  fine  medallion  of  Bouget  by 
David  d*.\ng'  r»,  which  i*  engraved  inapauqihlet 
by  hi-s  nephew,  entitled  'La  v^rite  sur  la  pater- 
nit<<  de  la  MarseiUaise' (Paris.  1865).  Statues  will 
probably  be  erecte<l  to  him  at  Lonn  1(>  Saulnier, 
and  at  Choisy  le  tUn.  See  the  volume  of  M.  Le 
Boy  de  Ste.  Onlx  (Straasburg,  1880).  [G.O.] 

POUND.  I.  'A  species  of  canon  in  tha 
unison,  so-oalled  because  the  performers  bogin- 
Ihe  melody  at  r^ular  rhythraicnl  periods,  mmI 
return  from  its  conclusion  to  ita  commencement, 
po  that  it  oontinoaUy  passes  round  and  round 
from  one  to  another  of  >them.*  Bounds  and 
Catches,  the  most  characteri.Htic  forms  of  Eiii^'lish 
music,  differ  iron  eanons  in  only  being  sung  at 
the  unison  or  octave,  and  alio  in  being  rhvth- 
mical  in  form.  Originating  at  a  period  of  which 
we  have  but  few  musical  records,  these  oomposi> 
tions  have  been  written  and  sung  in  England 
with  unvarying  popularity  until  the  present  day. 
The  earliest  extant  example  of  a  round  is  the 
well-known  'Sumer  is  i-oumen  in,*  as  to  tha 
date  of  which  tliere  has  i)een  much  discussiOBt 
althou^'h  it  i«  certainly  not  later  than  the  ndddle 

1  'T>i<'  llKUiidi.  C4lrl)<>t.  And  Csnont  of  Kncltnil :  «  rol1«clkm  of 
Bptt  ment  uf  ttta  tUtmaUi.  »r>iMil«(tiOi.  •nil  rlitliteentfa  M-ltUTiM 

aUaptiid  u>  Xodarn  Uw.  Tb*  Word*  r«Ti»«l.  m<l<|ii«<l.  ur  r*-wrHlae 
hfUmMm.i.rmiMMmmMt.  VtallaUeMUetadandr«TlMd.a«i 
An  IsimSwSiWj  Wmf  00  tha  Mm  and  Pracrau  of  ih«  ll««M 
ratch  ssa  Osaon:  alM  BI<wrsphtcat  NuUoe*  of  tbe  romiKvtitr*. 
wrUtMl  fey  Stward  ¥.  Rimbault.  LL  L>..'frvBi  which  ourk  much  of 
Uu  islifSMMlw  iiBflalaiil  In  ihi  itinTi  irlliili  ^"  'itth  It'-t-' 
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of  the  13th  oentmy.  This  ingeniotw  and  in- 
terettii^  oooi|NMiti<m  (whieh  !■  printed  in  te>- 

siiuile  in  Obl^peirH  'Popular  Music'  and  in 
•core  in  Hawkiaa)  is  preserved  in  the  Harleiaa 
MSS.  (978)  in  the  Britieh  Hnwam.  It  ie  (as  the 
late  Dr.  Rimbault  has  pointed  out)  founded  on 
the  old  eoolesiastical  litamy  chant  'Pater  de  ocelis 
Dem,*  and  ia  tnitUn  ftr  nx  ▼oloes,  fbiir  of  which 
8ing  the  round  prapar  or  '  roU'  (aB  it  is  tt^rmed 
in  the  Latin  diiaalMns  for  singini;  it),  whilst  tlie 
olher  two  wing  an  aooorapanyiug  ground  or  *  pes.' 
Amongst  early  writers  un  muiiic,  the  terms 
'round'  and  'catch'  were  spmonymous,  hut  at 
the  preeent  day  the  latter  »  generally  under* 
Htood  to  be  what  Hawkins  (vol.  ii)  defines  as 
that  species  of  round  '  wherein,  to  humour  some 
oooodt  in  tiie  words,  the  melody  It  hroken, 
and  the  Hcnac  iiitemiptt;il  in  one  part,  and 
caught  again  or  supplied  by  another,'  a  form 
of  hmnour  whloh  eainly  adi^pted  itself  to  the 
coarse  tastes  of  the  Restoration,  at  which  period 
rounds  and  catches  reached  their  highest  popu- 
larity. That  catches  were  immensely  popular 
with  the  lower  classes  ia  proved  by  the  numerous 
allusions  to  'alehouse  oatohee*  Md  the  like  in 
the  dramaa  of  the  i6th  and  17th  oentories.  Ac- 
cording to  Drayton  ('Legend  of  Thomas  Crom- 
welL'  Stanza  29)  they  were  intKodaoed  into  Italy 
by  ue  Earl  of  Essex  in  1 5 10. 

Tlie  fifMt  printed  collection  of  rounds  was  that 
edited  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  and  publiRhed  in 
l6c9  under  the  title  of  'Pammelia.  Musicks 
Miscellanie :  or  Mixed  Yarietie  of  pleasant 
BoundeUyes  and  delightfull  Catches,  of  3.  4.  5. 
6,  7.  8.  9. 10.  Parts  in  one.'  This  intereatiqg 


collection  contains  many  English,  French,  and 
Latin  rmrnds.  etc.,  some  of  which  are  still  po- 
pular. Amongst  them  there  is  also  a  curious 
'Bouod  of  tluree  Country  Dances  in  one'  for 
four  voices,  whieh  is  In  realty  a  Qaodllbet  on 
the  ct)iin  try  dance  tunes  'Robin  Ho»>d,'  'Now 
foot  ity'  and  'The  Crampe  is  in  my  purse.' 
'PanmifMa*  waa  followed  by  two  other  eoUeo- 
tions  brought  out  by  Ravenf«croft,  '  Deutero- 
melia*  in  1609,  and  '  Melismata'  in  161 1,  and 
the  ntnnerotiB  pablications  of  the  Playfords.  the 
most  Cell  liratt  (J  of  which  is  'Catch  tliat  catch 
can,  or  the  Musical  Companion  *Ci(>67},  which 
passed  through  many  editions.  Tne  most  com- 
plete collection  of  rounds  and  catcher  is  th:it 
published  by  Warren  in  33  monthly  and  yearly 
numbers,  from  1763  to  1794,  which  contains 
over  800  compositions,  including  many  admir- 
able specimens  by  Puroell,  Blow,  and  other 
masters  of  the  English  school.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  are  too  often  disfigured  by  an 
obscenity  of  so  grcws  a  nature  as  to  make  them 
now  utterly  unfit  for  perfonnance.  The  Round 
has  never  been  much  cultivated  by  foreign  com- 
posers. One  or  two  examples  are  however  well 
known,  amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  Cheru- 
bini's  'Perfida  Clori.' 

The  quartet  in  Fidelio,  'Mir  ist  so  wunderbar.' 
as  weU  as  Curschmann's  trios,  'Ti  prego'  and 
'L'Addio/  though  having  many  of  the  cbarac* 
teristics  of  rounds,  are  nut  in  true  round  •  form, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  infinite,  but  end  in 
codas.  They  are  canons,  not  round:*.  A  good 
specimen  of  the  round  proper,  is  Dr.  William 
HaytMi's  '  Wind,  gentle  evei^jreeu.* 


n.  AnydanoeiBwUehihe  danoers  stood  in  a 
ciiele  was  fonneriy  called  a  round  or  roundel.* 
The  Ifawt  editiai  of  Che  *  Dancing  Master '  (1651) 
haa  thirteen  rounds,  for  six,  eight,  or  *  as  many 
as  will.'  Subsffjuent  oditions  of  the  same  book 
have  also  a  dance  called  '  Cheshire  Rounds/  and 
Part  11.  of  Walsh's  'CumpleatCkrantiy  Dancing 
Master'  (i  719)  has  Irish  and  Shropshire  roiindu. 
These  latter  dances  are  however  not  danced 
in  a  ring,  but  'longways,'  i.  e.  like  *Sir 
Roger  de  Covcrlcy.'  In  Jeremiah  Clarke's 
*Choioe  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord  or 
Spinett'  (1711),  and  similar  coitamporary  ptth> 
licationa,  the  word  NOdo  Is  OUdonaly  corrupted 
into' Round  0.*  [W.B.S.] 


MHhlsr 
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ROUND.  CATCH,  AND  CANON  CLUB. 
A  society  founded  in  1843,  by  the  late  Enooh 
Hawkins,  for  the  purpose  of  sieging  the  new 
compositions  of  the  profesnionsl  members  and 
others  written  in  the  fonn  of  Konnd,  Catch,  and 
Canon ;  hmce  the  title  of  the  Club.  Among  the 
original  members  were  Messrs.  Enoch  Hawkins, 
Hobbs,  Bradbury,  Handel  Gear,  Henry  Phillips, 
Addison,  D'Almaine,  and  F.  W.  Collard.  The 
meetings  were  originally  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  whence  the  Clul)  removed  to 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  thenco  to  the  lliatdu'-l 
House,  again  to  FreemaHuns'  Tavern,  and  luslly 
to  St.  James's  Hall,  where  it  still  assembles 
every  fortnight  from  the  first  Saturday  in  No- 
vember until  the  end  of  Marcli,  ten  meetings 

being  held  in  each  leaaon.  In  the  earlier  jaara  of 
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«,  its  existence  the  number  both  of  profeanonal  and 
p  nnn  professional  memben  at  eaui  dinner  nvely 
t  exceeded  ei;^htecn  but  now  fn  m  fixty  to  seventy 
if  dine  together.  The  management  of  the  Club 
I  deTolvee  upon  the  profeesional  members,  each  of 

0  whuni  in  turn  takes  the  chair,  and  is  alone 
(  rei>poUKible  for  th'j  entertainment.  The  musical 
»  pn^grammes  now  consist  mainly  of  gleet,  nltluM^h 

•  an  occasional  eatch  is  introduced. 

•j  The  professional  memben  at  the  present  time 
3  are  Messre.  Winn,  Baxter,  Fred.  Walker,  Coatee, 

1  and  Hilton.  Tho  oflict  .ire — Mr.  Winn,  'Clerk 
.   of  the  KeconLt';  Mr.  Baxter,  'Librarian';  and 

Mr.  Coaten,  *  GhanoeOor  of  the  Exchequer.'  Mr. 
William  "Winn,  vicar  ch"ral  of  St.  Paul's  Catbe- 

•  draU  in  1876  succeeded  to  the  poet  of  '  Clerk '  on 
.  the  rasigBstieii  of  Mr.  Fraaeb  after  twenty-eight 

years  of  valuable  service  to  the  Club.  Tlie  cliair- 
;   ntan  of  the  eveniog  is  addressed  as '  Mr.  Speaker.' 

The  (flub  has  frmn  time  to  tfaneoflbred  piiaes  for 
I  the  oompoeition  of  glees:  in  1S69  the  first  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  Winn,  and  the  second  by  Mr. 
Coatee;  in  1870  the  oompetition  had  the  same 
result;  And  in  iS -o  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Coates,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Winn. 
For  the  non-profesrional  memben,  who  miiak  be 
n<m>inatcd  and  seconded  by  two  memben,  then 
ii  an  entrance  fee  of  three  guineas,  and  an  aDnnal 
•obaeription,  for  tim  ten  meetings  and  diunere,  of 
five  guineas.  [CM.] 

ItOUSSEAU,  Jean  Jacqces,  bom  at  Geneva, 
June  38,  1 71 2,  died  at  Ermeuouville,  near  Paris, 
July  3,  1778,  five  weeks  after  Voltaire.  The 
detail.s  of  his  life  are  given  in  bis  'Confessions'; 
we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  his  compo- 
ritionj.  and  bin  writings  on  mueic.  Although, 
like  all  who  learn  music  late  in  life  aad  in  a 
desultory  manner  without  a  master,  Kouseenu 
remained  to  the  end  n  poor  reader  and  an 
indifferent  harmonist,  he  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  Fiench  music.  Immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  Paris  he  read  n  paper  before  the 
Acadi'iuie  des  Sciences  (Au;^.  22,  17  }2)  on 
a  now  fcyatem  of  musical  notation,  which  he 
aflerwards  extended  and  published  under  the 
title  of  'Dissertation  sur  la  musique  modeme* 
(Paris,  1743.  8vo.).  His  method  of  repre^inting 
the  notes  of  the  scale  by  flgores — i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7 — ba  l  b'  cii  alrt'aily  proponed  by  Souhaitty, 
but  Kouiitteau's  cumbiuatiuns,  and  especially  his 
rigna  of  domlion,  are  to  totally  ditferent  as 
entirely  to  redeem  them  from  the  charge  of 
plagiarism.  A  detailed  analysis  and  refutation 
of  MO  •ysfeom  niny 'be  found  m  Raymond's  '  Des 
principaux  syst^mcs  de  notation  mubicalo'  (Turin, 
1824,  8vo),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  however  convenient  notation  by 
means  of  figures  may  be  for  writing  a  simple 
melody,  it  becomes  as  complicated  as  the  old 
qpskem  wlien  modulation  or  polyphony  are  at* 
tempted.  Its  Veiy  unifonnity  al84>  deprives  tho 
reader  of  all  assistance  from  the  eye ;  the  soundd 
matt  be  spelt  out  one  by  one,  and  the  difficulty 
of  deeyphering  orchestral  combinations  or  com- 
plicated harmonies  becomes  almost  insuperable. 

Ccffiiag  moaio  bad  beeo  Boamian'i  mMna  of 


livelihood,  and  this  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
best  wny  to  learn  nn  arl  b  to  practise  it ;  at  any 

rate  he  composed  an  oi>era  '  Lcs  Muses  ^ralantcs,' 
which  was  produced  at  the  house  of  La  Popo- 
lini^re,  when  Ramean.  who  was  present,  dedarod 
that  some  piecee  showed  the  hand  of  a  mn.itor, 
and  othen  the  ignorance  of  a  schoolboy. 
Not  being  nUo  to  obtain  aooesa  to  any  of 
the  theatres,  Rous-se.iu  imdertook  to  write  the 
articles  on  music  for  tho  *  Eucyclop^ie,'  a  task 
wliioh  be  aooompllshed  in  tluree  months,  and 
aftenvards  acknowk'd"„'i'd  to  have  been  done 
hastily  aud  unsatisfactorily.  We  have  mentioned 
under  the  bead  of  Aambav  [vol  til.  p.  73  a]  the 
expos^  by  that  great  musician  of  tho  errors  in 
the  musical  articles  of  the  <£ncycloi)4die' ;  Kous* 
BeMi*a  reply  was  nok  trabDsbed  till  after  IS» 
death,  btit  it  is  included  in  his  complete  works. 

Three  months  after  the  airival  in  Paris  of  the 
Italian  company  who  popularised  Cho  *  Serm  pn> 
drona"  in  Fr:inc<',  lJ(iuss<  au  prodiircd  'Lo  Devin 
du  village'  before  the  King  at  Funtaiuebleau, 
on  Oot.  18  and  24,  175  a.  The  pteee,  of  wUeh 
both  words  and  music  were  his  own,  pleased 
the  court,  and  was  quickly  reproduoed  in  Paris. 
Tlie  first  repreaentatioD  at  too  Aeaddmie  took 
place  March  i,  1753,  and  the  last  in  1828,  when 
some  wag'  threw  an  immense  powdered  perruque 
on  the  ilage  and  gave  it  its  deathblow.  [Deviv 
DU  Village,  vol.  i.  441  h.]  It  is  curious  that 
the  representations  of  this  simple  pastoral  should 
have  eolnoided  so  exactly  with  the  Tehement  dis< 
cussions  to  which  the  perroniiances  of  Italian 
opera  gave  rise.  We  oannot  enter  here  upon  the 
literary  quarrd  known  as  the  *Ouerre  des  Boof- 
fons,'  or  enumerate  the  h  '-t  of  jtr\ni]ihlets  to 
which  it  gave  risc^'  but  it  is  a  strange  fact,  only 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  fliat  man  ia 
a  mA&n  of  contradictions,  that  Rousseau,  the  au- 
thor  of  the  *  Devin  du  Village,'  pronounced  at 
once  in  &Tour  of  Italian  mvum. 

His  'Lettre  sur  la  musique  FratiQaise'  (i753) 
raised  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  not  unnatU' 
rally,  since  it  pronouncee  French  mnrfc  to  have 
neiUier  rhythm  nor  melody,  the  language  not 
being  susceptible  of  either ;  Vrenoh  singing  to  bo 
but  a  prolonged  barking,  absolutely  msnpporl* 
able  to  an  unprejudiced  ear ;  French  harmony 
to  be  crude,  devoid  of  expression,  and  full  of 
mere  padding;  Frmch  ain  not  airs.  Mid  Frenola 
recitative  not  recitative.  '  From  which  I  con* 
elude.*  he  continues,  '  that  the  French  have  no 
music,  and  never  will  have  any ;  or  that  if  they 
ever  should,  it  will  be  so  much  the  worse  nr 
them.'  To  this  pamphlet  the  actors  and  mu* 
sicians  of  the  Op<$ra  replied  by  hanging  and 
burning  its  author  in  effigy.  His  revenge  for 
this  absurdity,  and  for  many  other  attacks,  was 
the  witty  'Lettre  d'un  symphoniste  do  TAca- 
dteiia  nyale  da  muiiqno  b  aea  nonaradfa  do 


I  It  bM  been  gtntnWj  luppotM  that  U>«  '8err»  radront'  «u  not 
beard  In  ParU  befun  1702 :  thU  bowom  It  ft  adttalM ;  It  bad  be«a 
placed  to  far  back  as  Oct.  4,  ITM.  but  Um  Italian  eompan;  who  par- 
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rorcbertre*  (i753\  which  may  bI'iU  be  reA<l  with 
pleasure.  The  esthetic  part  of  the  '  Dictionnaire 
de  nnisi'iue,'  which  he  timiihe<l  in  1764  at  Motiere- 
Travtirs,  is  adniirable  both  for  matter  and  style, 
fie  obtained  tbe  privilef^  of  printing  it  in  Paris, 
April  15,  I7'''5,  l)Ut  did  not  in.ikf  use  i)f  the 
privilege  till  176S;  the  Geneva  edition,  also  in 
one  vol.  4to,  came  out  in  1767.  In  spite  of  mis- 
takes in  the  didactic,  and  serioua  omi:<8i«>n9  in 
ihe  technical  purtioiis,  the  work  became  very 
popnlAr,  and  wba  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages ;  the  English  adiliflik  ^London,  X770P  8vo.} 
being  by  Waring. 

Rousseau's  oimr  writings  on  miirie  toe :  '  Let^ 
h  >T.  CJtimm,  ati  sujet  des  remarqucH  ajoutt'es  \ 
ba  Lottrc  sur  Umphale,'  belonging  to  the  early 
stage  of  the  'Oaerre  dee  Bonffons*;  'Esbai  sur 
I'orii^ino  de.s  langues,'  etc.  (1753),  cotitaining 
chapters  on  harmony,  on  the  supposed  analogy 
between  sound  nnd  colour,  and  on  the  ntuhic  of 
the  Greeks;  'Lettre  J»  M.  TAbbc^  Haynal  uu 
Bujet  d'un  nouveau  mode  de  musifjue  invent^  par 
M.  Blainville,'  dated  May  },o,  17541  and  fimt 
printe<l  in  the  *  Mercure  de  France';  '  Le  ttre  ;i 
M.  Bumey  sur  la  M  us  quo,  avec  des  frugiiient3 
d'Observations  sur  TAlocste  italien  de  M.  le 
chevalier  Gluck,'  an  analyis  of'  Alceste'  written 
at  Ihe  request  of  Gluck  hiiuiself ;  and  'Extrait 
d'ttlM  rtfpottse  du  Petit  Faiseur  k  son  Pr^te-Nom, 
bur  un  morceau  de  rOrph''  -  ile  M.  lo  chevalier 
Giuck/dealing  principally  with  a  pan iuular  modu- 
lation in  'Orph^e.*  From  the  two  last  it  is  clear 
that  RnuBseau  heartily  admired  Gluck,  and  that 
he  had  by  this  time  abandoned  the  exaggerated 
Opinions  advanced  in  the  '  Lettre  sur  la  musique 
f  ran^nisc'  The  first  of  the  above  was  is8ue<l  in 
175a,  the  rest  not  till  after  his  death;  they  are 
now  only  to  be  found  in  his  'Oomplete  Works.' 

On  Oct.  30,  1775,  Koussenu  prtHliiced  his  *Py.i?- 
malion'  at  the  Comedie  Frau^aise;  it  is  a  lyric 
piaoo  in  ono  set,  and  caused  some  ssnsstion  owing 
to  its  novelty.  Singing  th>>re  w,a8  none,  and  the 
only  masio  were  orchestral  pieces  in  the  inter- 
vals of  tho  declamation.  He  also  left  fragments 
of  an  o|)era  'D  iphnin  «  t  Chhu''  (published  in 
score,  Paris,  1780,  folio),  and  a  collection  of  about 
•  hundred  romances  and  detached  pieces,  to  which 
ho  gave  the  title  'Consolations  dcs  Mia^rss 
de  ma  vie '  (Paris,  1 781,  8vo),  all  now  forgotten. 
Boosseaa  was  aoenssd  of  h^Tfi^  stolen  the 
'  Di  vin  du  Village'  from  a  musician  of  Lyons 
named  Granet,  and  tbe  greater  part  of  'Pyg- 
malloa '  ftom  another  Lyonnais  named  Oolgiuet. 
Ainoii^r  his  most  persistent  detractors  is  Cantil- 
Bh«z«  (see '  Moli^re  masioi^'  ii.  409),  but  he  says 
not  a  wotd  of  the  *  Consolations.  Now  any  one 
li'inc-itly  comjiarini;  these  romances  witli  thi? 
'  JDevin  du  Village,'  will  inevitably  arrive  at  the 
eonvletlott  that  afas  at  oncesosimpie,natara1,  and 
full  of  ex[>re!;.sii)n.  and  so  incorrt>ct  as  rei^^ards  har- 
mony, not  only  may,  but  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  antbor.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
•▼er,  that  llie  instrumentation  of  the  '  Devin ' 
was  touched  up,  or  perhaps  wholly  re-written,  by 
Franocnnr,  on  whoso  advios^  as  wsU  as  on  that  of 
Jelyottt  tha  tanor  wngnr,  Bonmsno  wm  much  in 


the  habit  of  relying. — 'Kousseau's  Dream'  was 
at  one  time  a  popular  tune  in  this  country.  An 
air  ('de  trois  notes')  and  a  duettino,  melodinus 
and  pretty  but  of  the  simplest  style,  are  given  in 
tha « Ufdsal  libniy,'  tuL  iiL  [Q.C^ 
ROUSSEAU'S  DREAM.  A  very  favourite  air 
in  England  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Its 
first  Mppearanea  tinder  u»t  nama  is  presamaMy 
an  Air  with  Variatiniis  for  the  Pi:iin  f.irt<', 


as 


composed  and  dedicated  to^the  Ut,  Uon.  the 
Countess  of  Delaware,  by  J. . 
ChappsU*  [iSia]. 


Mint, 


/IS 


± 


But  it  is  (irand  (with  very  slight  changes)  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  under  the  tide  of 
'  Melissa.  The  words  by  Charles  James,  Esq.. 
adapted  to  tibe  Pianofiwte.  Harp,  or  Gnitar. 
London,  J.  Dale,  178'^.'  Whether  the  air  is 
Kousseau's  or  not  the  writer  has  not  asc  ertaincd. 
It  in  not  in  his  *Iisb  Conaolatioos,'  etc.  (Paris, 

1781)-  L»0 
ROUSSELOT,  ScTPiojT.  was  bom  about  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  entered  the  Con> 
servatoire  at  Paris  as  a  pupil  of  Baudiot  on  tha 
cello,  and  took  the  firft  prize  in  1*^23.  He  then 
studied  composition  under  Keicba,  and  on  Feb. 
9>  iS34>  produced  a  symphony  of  his  c«»mposition 
at  the  concert  of  the  Consen-atoire ;  he  also 
attempted  opm,  but  was  not  happy  in  that 
department^  though  ha  is  said  to  have  rendered 
inijtortant  a-Hsiftanco  to  IVlHid  in  the  instru- 
mentation and  harmonious  arrangement  of  '  I 
Pnritani.*  His  quartets,  qnhitats,  variations  far 
the  cello,  and  other  chamber  music,  were  much 
esteemed  and  played  in  Paris.  In  18^4  or  45, 
Roosadot  eama  to  Enghmd ;  ha  took  the  cello 
at  the  Musical  Uninn  concerts  of  the  latter 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  party  with  V'ieuxtemps, 
Sivori,  Sainton,  and  HiD,  who  pa-fermed  tba 
whole  "f  Beethoven's  (juartets  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Alsager.  in  a  series  of  meetings  beginning 
April  38,  1845,  and  a  prime  mover  in  tiial  me- 
morable undi  rtakini^,  which  introiluced  Bee- 
thoven's later  quartets  to  England.  After  Mr. 
Aloager's  death  early  in  1847,  Bousselot  earned 
on  the  iMjrfonnanccH  at  his  own  risk,  umler  tho 
name  of  the  '  Beethoven  (Quartet  Societv ' ;  and 
on  May  4.  1847,  gave  a  oonoari'  to  Mondelsaohn 
of  his  own  works— the  Quartet  in  D  op  44.  no.  I ; 
the  Trio  in  C  minor,  op.  66;  ud  tbe  Ottet,  on.  ao; 
Mendelssohn  hims^f  pUkyin?  Beethoven  s  3a 
'  variations,  besides  joining  in  tlie  Trio,  etc.  Rous- 
selot  was  deservedly  popular  in  London,  not 
only  with  the  pnblio  bat  with  his  fellow  artists ; 
but  the  increasinj;  admiration  for  Piaiti's  su- 
perior playing  withdrew  attention  from  him, 

■«naelMohn  p'ttA  nltlKiut  book,  and  left  o«t  Tsr.  Slk  In      u  bs 
l*nr.J.W.Usvlsg» 
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and  in  1848  or  1849  he  returned  to  Parii^ 
where  ha  hM  since  Jed  m  venr  retired  life. 
While  in  London  l»  started  ammleal  publishing 

butsiiitss  in  Rejjent  Stn  ut,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
— Him  brother,  Josxpu  Fbanvois,  a  bom-playur 
of  ^reat  note,  was  bom  Feb.  6,  1 803.  He  also 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  specially  under 
DAupretk  and  obtained  the  first  prize  in  1S33. 
He  DM  belonged  to  all  the  principal  orohestroa  of 
Paris,  lived  for  many  yetn  ai  Argenteuil,  and 
died  there  in  Sept,  1880.  [(i.] 

KOVEDINO,  Carlo,  an  excellent  bass-singer, 
bom  in  1751,  appears  cn  the  Itallaa  Of^ra 

eti^ge  in  London  as  early  as  1778,  and  remained 
there,  dintinguished  in  serious  and  comic  opera 
•15ke»  t»  many  yearn.  Me  wm  also  greatly  in 
request  for  concerts,  and  liis  name  ia  fretjuent 
in  the  best  bills  of  the  laat  decade  of  the  century, 
both  in  town  and  eonntry.  He  aBOg  at  Haydn's 
last  benefit  concert,  May  4,  1795.  He  is  waid 
to  have  suitg  in  Jb'aris  in  1 790,  and  he  probably 
divided  bit  tfane  between  the  two  capitals. 
En<^land.  however,  waa  his  home;  he  died  in 
London,  Oct.  6,  1823,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ehtffehyard  of  (Aelssa  New  Chnnh. 

One  of  hi«  da  u  v;h  ters  marri  cd  C .  Weichfiel  .brother 
of  Mm.  Billington,  and  leader  of  the  orchestrab  at 
the  Italian  Opera  and  PhUhanminie.  [G.] 

ROVELLI.  A  family  of  eminent  Italian 
mus'cians.  GioVANM  Battista  was  first  violin 
in  tiie  orubudlra  of  the  church  of  Maria  Mag- 
^ors  of  Beigamo,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. Gll'SEPPE,  his  son,  was  a  cellist,  horn  at 
Bergamo  in  1753,  and  died  at  Parma,  Nov.  12, 
1800.  Of  Alessandro  we  only  know  that  he 
waa  at  one  titne  director  of  the  occhestra  at 
Weimar,  and  that  he  waa  the  father  of  ritrno, 
who  waa  b<trn  at  liergamo,  Feb.  6,  1793,  and 
roeeived  hia  firat  li  ssons,  l^jth  in  violiii-jilaN  ing 
and  the  geueriil  bcieuuu  of  munic,  from  hu  grand- 
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lather.  By  an  hiflaential  patron  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  study  under  R.  Kreutzer,  and  his 
playing  attracted  much  attention  there.  On 
his  fatiier's  appointment  to  Weimar  he  ji.ineil 
him  for  a  time.  At  the  end  of  1814  we  find 
him  at  Munich,  playing  with  great  applause. 
Ue  remained  there  for  some  years,  and  waa 
made  'Royal  Bavarian  chamber  musician,'  and 
'first  concerto  -  player.'  In  Feb.  181 7  he  was 
playing  at  Vienna ;  there  he  married  Micheline^ 
daughter  of  E.  A.  Foniter.  and  a  fine  PF.-player, 
and  in  18IQ  went  on  to  Bergamo,  took  the  place 
once  oooapied  by  his  grandfather,  and  seems  to 
have  remained  there,  suffering  much  from  bad 
health,  till  his  death.  Sept.  8,  1S38.  The  writer 
in  the  Allg.  mus.  Zeitung  for  Deo.  a6,  iBjfi, 
from  whom  the  above  facts  liave  been  mainly 
taken,  characterises  his  play  as  '  simple,  expres* 
sive,  graceful,  noble;  in  a  word,  classical — a 
style  which  takes  insU^nt  possession  of  the  heart 
of  the  heartr.'  In  other  notices  in  the  samu 
periodical,  he  is  said  to  have  inherited  the  pure, 
sini^ing,  expressive  etyle  of  VioUi,  and  practised 
it  to  perfection.  MuUuut)  v>o^  bis  pupil  at 
Mnnioh.  (.G.] 

ROVF.SCIO,  AL,  A  term  used,  in  instni- 
mental  music,  to  express  two  different  things, 
(i)  An  imitation  by  cnnti-ory  motiun,  in  which 
every  descending  interval  in  the  leading  pHrt  is 
imitated  by  an  ascending  one,  an'l  vice  versa ; 
see  Moscheles's  iltude  '  l^a  Forza,'  op.  5 1,  (a) 
A  phrase  or  piece  which  may  be  ]de]m  be^* 
wartls  thnmghout.  It  is  then  Bvnonymous  with 
Cancuizans.  An  intere&ting  example  occurs  in 
the  minuet  of  a  Sonata  for  PF.  and  violin  by 
Haydn,  in  which,  on  the  repetition  after  the 
Trio,  the  minuet  is  played  backwards,  so  as  to 
end  on  the  first  note,  Haydn's  indication  being 
3/< »  m  I  to  B.C.  vird  narUdcgapielL  [iiee  &MCsm 
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ROWLAND,  ALEXAifHER  Campbell,  bom  at 
Trinidad,  W.  1.,  Jan.  i,  18  j6.  His  father  served 
■i  bandmaster  tiinwgh  tbe  Peninsular  oampaigUp 

was  a  fine  ehirinet  player,  and  gcxwl  ]tractical 
musician.  I'he  lad  was  brought  to  London  at 
•  ^'Sty  early  age,  in  1831  b^an  to  loam  the 

violin  and  »<i(le drum,  and  in  1^33  enteied  the 
orchubtra  of  the  i^ueeu  s  Theatre,  as  player  on 


[F.T.] 

both  instruments,  and  soon  became  known  for 
his  solus  at  the  Lent  Oratorios,  the  Promenade 
and  other  Conoeris,  and  other  occasions.  In 
1839  he  had  the  honour  of  sr>mc  8pet:ial  hints 
from  Spobr  as  to  the  drum  part  in  his  Concertino 
'  Sonst  und  Jetzt,'  at  the  Norwich  F^tival.  (See 
Spohr's  Autobiot^Taphy,  part  i.  p.  JiO.)  From 
184a  to  1846  be  was  a  memberof  Jullieu's  band. 
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playing  comet,  timpani,  and  viola,  all  which,  as 
weU  M  the  pianoforte  and  orgux,  he  had  added 
to  the  rfeertoire  of  Ui  inatnimenta.  At  tbw 
time,  witn  characteristic  energy,  ho  learned 
■coring  for  a  miUtarv  band  from  Waotzig  of  the 
life  Guards,  and  abo  mastered  the  trombone, 
and  one  or  two  other  instruments.  In  1846  he 
began  the  double  base,  under  Casolani,  and  by 
that  instrument  he  ia  most  generally  known. 
In  1847  he  became  a  meml>er  of  the  orchestras 
of  the  iioyal  Italian  Opera.  Philharmonic,  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  etc. ;  in  1850  was  PF.  ac- 
companyist,  and  solo  double-bass  player  at  the 
National  Concerts,  and  became  double-bass  at 
H.M.  Theatre  in  March  1S51.  In  1852  he 
performed  a  solo  before  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  at  Windsor.  In  1854,  finding  the  strain 
of  the  constant  practice  on  the  thick  three- 
•tringed  En^^lish  baia  too  severe,  Mr.  Rowland 
retired  to  Soutliaiijpton,  and  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  the  oiano,  violin,  harmony,  and  sing- 
ing, in  whioh  he  has  been  Tory  auoesasful  up  to 
the  present  time.  But  he  did  not  at  once  give  up 
his  connexion  with  Liondoo.  On  April  29, 1861, 
he  appesred  «t  the  Philharmonie  Conoart^  wd 
performed  Maysedfli''a  Violin  Concerto  (op.  40) 
on  the  double^haaa.  His  position  as  principal 
donble-hasa  to  tiie  Sodetj  he  retained  till  the 
resignation  of  Sir  W.  S.  Bennett,  in  1866,  ■when 
he  also  resigned,  and  has  since  confined  iumsdf 
to  hfs  oonntry  nractioe  at  Sonthamptoa. 

Mr.  R<.  wland  ha.s  published  the  70th  Psalm  for 
Toices  and  orchestra  ^Ashdown  &  Parry) ;  the  first 
part  of  a  DonUe-bass  Tutor  (L.  Ckxsk  ft  Co.),  the 
second  part  of  which  is  now  in  the  press ;  alno  a  set 
of  waltzes  composed  for  and  played  by  Jullien's 
hand  in  1 84 1 .  He  has  also  composed  an  overture, 
and  various  vocal  pieces  whku  inve  been  per^ 
formed  at  Southampton,  but  are  not  publi^hefl. 
He  is  the  leading  professor  there,  and  much 
eateemed  hj  tho  waxuUkm  and  aokataon  of  the 
place.  [r;.] 

BOW  OF  KEYS.  A  single  clavier  or  manual. 
^  niBtrument  having  two  or  UMnre  rows  of  keys 
is  one  having  two  or  more  manuals.  Tlie  term 
*  row  of  keys  *  is,  when  speaking  of  an  organ,  not 
appHed  to  a  pedeMamer  from  1ih»  simple  Ihet 
that  one  'row  of  keys'  i.H  nil  tbat  is  required  by 
the  feet ;  two  rows  of  pedal-keys  have,  it  is  tme^ 
been  sometimes  oonstmeted,  bat  thej  hm 
Hlwnyv,  been  found  unnecessary,  and  generally 
unmanageable.  Harpsichords  had  often  two 
rows  of  keys,  one  sounding  leas  noisy  wirea  than 
the  (itlier  ;  Home  mechanical  change  of  that  sort 
being  the  onJ^  meana  of  obtaining  a  aofler  or 
loodertoneiBihakiiiatrument.  [J.S.] 

ROYAL  ACADBMY  OF  MUSIO,  1730- 
1728.  From  1 717  to  1720  there  was  no  Italian 
OtJesa  in  Loudon,  but  in  the  latter  year  a  sum  of 
£50,000  waa  raised  by  subscription,  and  an  estab- 
lishment was  founded  for  the  perrormance  of 
Italian  operas.  This  was  the  first  lioyal  Academy 
of  Mnale.  It  consisted  of  a  Oovenior,  a  Dtfrntf- 
Governor,  and  20  Directors.  The  first  governor 
was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  deputy-governor 
was  Laid  Bingley,  and  thedireofeon  indndad  the 


leaders  of  society  at  the  Court  of  George  T. 
Buononoini  was  invited  to  England  from  Rome. 
Arioati  from  Berlin,  and  Handd  left  Gannons  and 
went  to  Dresden  to  engage  singers.    Under  these 
brilliant  auspices  the  Academy  opened  at  ih» 
King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymwrfcet,  on  April  -s. 
1720,  with  Giovanni  Porta's  '  Numitor,'  and  tlie 
following  strong  oast: — Senesino.  Durastanti, 
Boflohi,  and  Berenstadt.   The  season  ended  on 
Juno  25.    It  was  remarkable  for  the  production 
of  Handel's  '  Kadamisto '  and  D.  Scarlatti's 
'  NarcisHO,'  the  latter  conducted  by  Roseingrave, 
and  including  Mra.  Anaatasia  Robinson  in  the 
cast.    The  second  season  lasted  from  Nov.  19, 
1720,  to  July  5,  1721.  The  new  works  performed 
were  '  Astarto  *  (Buononcini),  '  Arsace '  (a  pas* 
ticcio\  *  ]\Iuzio  Sceevola'  (Ariosti,  Buononcini, 
and  Handel),  and 'Giro'  (Arioati).    During  the 
first  year  of  the  undertaking  £15,000  of  the  sub- 
scription had  been  spent.  Tiie  third  season  bej^an 
Nov.  1,  1731,  and  ended  June  16.  172a.  The 
new  opevaa  were  Handera  'Floridante,*  Bao- 
noncini*s  'Crispo'  and  'Griselda.'    The  fourth 
season  lasted  from  Nov.  7,  1723,  to  June  15, 
1733,  and  was  remaricable  Ibr  the  first  mppmr^ 
ancc  in  England  of  Cuzzoui,  whoaang  in  Handel's 
'Ottone'  on  Jan.  13.   The  other  new  works 
(besidea  'Ottone')  were  Ariosti'a  *CorioiMio,' 
Buononcini's  '  Errninia,'  and  Handel's  '  Flavio.* 
In  the  filth  season  (Nov.  37,  1733,  to  June  13, 
1724)  Bnenondni'a  '  Faraaoe,*  Ariosti'a  *  Vespa- 
siano,'  and  a  pasticcio  called  '  Aquilio,'  were  pro- 
duced.   At  the  end  of  the  season  Mrs.  Robinson 
retired  from  the  stage.    The  sixth  season  (Oct. 
31,  J  724,  to  May  19, 1735)  opened  with  Handera 
*  Tamerlano . '   Arioeti's  '  A  r taserse '  and  '  Dario  * 
(partly  by  Vivaldi),  Handel's  'Rodelinda,'  Buo- 
noncinfa  *C3alAnrnia,*  mnd  Vinci's  '  Klpidia'  were 
the  other  new  works  produced.    The  seventh 
season  (November  1725  to  June  1 7 36)  ended 
abmptiy,  owitii^  to  the  illness  of  Senaaino.  but  it 
was  remarkable  for  the  first  appearance  of  tlie 
celebrated  Faustina  Ha-nse,  who  sang  in  ilundul's 
'Alessandro'  on  May  5,    Handel's  'Scipione' 
was  also  produced  in  Marcli.    Owing  to  Sene- 
sino's  absence,  the  operas  were  suspended  till 
Christmas,  and  the  next  seaaon  ended  on  June 
6,  1 7^7-     Ariosti's    'Lucio    Vcro,'  Handel's 
'  Adueto,'  and  Buononcini's  *  Astyanax  '  (the 
last  of  Ua  operas  perfeemed  at  the  Academy) 
were  the  chief  works  ;  but  the  season,  althongb 
abort,  waa  enlivened  by  the  continual  disturb- 
anoea  eanaed  by  the  rivalry  between  Goooni  and 
Faustina.    The  ninth  season  lasted  from  Oct.  3, 
1727,  to  Jane  1,  1738.    The  operas  were  en- 
tirely under  IBbndel'a  direetion:  his  'Siroe,' 
'  Tolomeo,*  and  '  Ricanlo  I  *  were  produred,  but 
the  success  of  the  '  Beggar's  Opera '  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fielda  Theatre,  as  well  ss  the  oontinoal  din- 
pules  and  dissensions  amongst  the  singers,  caused 
the  season  to  be  more  than  usually  disastrous. 
At  the  end  of  it,  the  whole  sum  subscribed,  as 
well  aa  the  receipts,  was  found  to  have  been 
entirely  spent.    The  company  was  dispersed, 
and  although  a  few  meetings  of  the  court  were 
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allowed  to  dio  gndaaUj,  and  wm  never  re- 
irived.*  [W.BS.j 
BOYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC.  The 

original  plan  for  this  institution  was  proposed 
by  Lord  Westmorland  (then  Lord  Burghersh)  at 
•  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  held  at 
the  Thatched  Hoose  Tavern,  London,  on  July  5, 
18a  a.  The  proposal  meeting  with  approval,  at  a 
•eeood  meeting,  July  la.  rules  aaa  legubitions 
were  drawn  up  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  undertaking.  According  to 
ibo  rale*  adopted,  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Academy  was  to  be  modelled  upon  tbo  British 
Institution.  The  king  was  announced  as  the 
principal  Patron,  the  government  was  to  consist 
of  a  committee  of  twenty-five  Directors  and  a 
sab-oommittee  of  nine  subscribers,  and  the  school 
was  to  be  supported  by  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions. There  was  also  to  be  a  Board,  consisting 
of  the  Principal  and  four  professors,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  waa  not  to  exceed  forty  boys 
and  forty  girls,  to  be  fuUixittcd  between  the 
■gee  of  10  and  15,  and  all  to  bo  boarded  in 
the  nitAblishment.  A  eub-comtnittee,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  Lord  Burghorsh,  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  Count  St.  Antonio,  Sir  Andrew  Barnard, 
Sir  John  Murray,  and  the  Hon.  A.  Macdonald, 
was  empowered  to  form  the  Institution.  Dr. 
Crotch  was  appointed  the  first  Principal,  and  by 
September  i,  the  sum  of  £4312  ion.  had  been 
ooUected,  with  an  annual  subscription  of  £510, 
including  100  guinea<4  from  George  IV.,  wliich 
has  been  continued  by  h'\B  succes^^rs,  William  IV. 
and  Queen  Victoria.  In  NoTwnber  tho  home. 
ITo.  4,  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  was 
taken  for  the  new  school,  but  the  openini;  was 
deierred  until  Manb  18)3,  on  the  a  tth  of  which 
month  the  first  lotj^on  wa«i  givcn  by  Mr.  Cipriani 
Potter  to  Mr.  Kellow  Pye. 

The  Academy  began  its  labours  with  the  fol- 
lowing Btatf :— Ht  ud  Master — Rev.  John  Miles. 
Governess — Mrs.  Wade.  Princif  al — Dr.  Crotch. 
Board  of  Professors — Messrs.  Attwood.Greatorex, 
ShieM,  and  Sir  Geonre  Smart.  Supplementary 
nieuilitirs  of  the  Board — Messrs.  Horsky  and  J.  B. 
Cramer.  Professors — Messrs.  Anfottsi,  Andrew, 
Bishop,  BochHa,  Crivelli,  V.  Cramer,  Clementi, 
Coccia,  Cerruti,  Dragonetti,  Dizi,  GricHbach, 
Hawes,  Ireland.  C  Kramer,  Liverati,  Lindley. 
Loder,  Mi>ri,  Macinto-h,  Nicholson,  Cipriani 
Potter,  Puzzi,  Kies,  H.  Smart,  Spagnoletti, 
Watts,  Willmann,  and  Caravita.* 

The  Foundation  students  who  were  first  elected 
were  the  following.  GirlH— M.  E.  Lawson,  C. 
Smith.  M.  Chancellor,  8.  Collier,  E.  Jenkyns, 
M.  A.  Jay,  C.  Bromley,  H.  Little,  J.  Palmer, 
C.  Porter.  Boys— W.  H.  Hohnes,  H.  A.  U. 
Oooka»'  A.  Gnatom,  T.  M.  Madie^  H.  G.  BU- 

1  Vurthrr  InformAtlon  M  to  the  Royal  Ars<leinr  of  Muto  will  b« 
foaod  In  burnej'i  HiitorT  of  Mujlc.  vol  Iv.  trotn  which  the  fttwre  U 

>  Alltttnigh  th«  mhor*  km  pi:)>'.i-.'.<-<l  la  tbc  '  llornlnt;  IV'tt '  m  tha 
Iltt  of  proteaaon.  tnttruatJon  «■ "  ni«  uu\f  to  have  bcvii  gix'-u  \ij  iho 
followliic:— Dr.  Crotch.  tUam.  Lunl.  Pottar.  Oardon.  CiiTelll.  F. 
GnaMT.  eMgDOlaUl.  Undlqr.  BochM,  Oooka.  C*nvlt«,  Cicebatti. 
OotMa.  3.  &  (inmr.  B«le.  and  na«rt ;  and  Unm.  BIm<oII. 
Rrmiandla.  and  Mtaa  Adama.  (Sm  Flat  BSPBft  fC  UwOVUlittaa, 
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grove,  Kellow  J.  Pye,  W.  H.  Phipp<»,  A.  Devaux, 
C.  Seymour,  £.  J.  Neilson,  and  C.  S.  PiMsker. 
The  pnplla  wero  divided  ^to  two  cflMSM.  tlioM 

on  the  foundation  payinff  10 gullieas  per  annum, 
while  extra  •tudente'paid  to-goaaetm,  or  if  they 
lodged  and  boarded  bk  tlie  entabfishment,  38 

guineas.  Although  the  first  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee (Jane  a,  1835)  was  satisfiictory,  yet  finan- 
cial difBotdtiei  worn  made  themselTet  felt,  hi 

March,  1834.  the  Committee  reported  A  deficienoj 
for  the  ourrent  year  of  ^£1600,  if  tho  institution 
were  oondnoted  on  the  same  plan  as  before.  To 
meet  this,  the  difference  between  the  students' 
payment!  was  abolished,  and  the  feee  were  fixed 
for  all  at  £40,  the  professors  at  the  Mme  time 
giving  their  instniction  gratis  for  three  monthe. 
Lord  Burghersh  also  applied  to  the  government 
for  a  grant,  but  without  effect.  In  1825  further 
alterations  were  ma<Ie  as  to  the  admission  of 
students,  by  which  the  numbers  amounted  in 
four  months*  time  to  a  hundred,  and  Lord  Bur- 
ghersh  noade  another  appeal  for  a  government 
grant.  In  spite  of  this,  the  year's  accounts  still 
showed  an  unsatisfactoiy  financial  condition. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Mo.schdflt 
was  included  among  the  staff  of  professors. 
Early  in  1826  tho  increased  number  of  studente 
compelled  the  Academy  to  enlarge  its  premises, 
the  l<^8e  *  of  No.  5  Tenterden  Street  was  bought, 
and  the  two  houses  were  thrown  inU)  one.  In 
February  the  government  were  petitioned  for  a 
charter.  In  rejply  it  was  stated  that  though 
unwilling  to  give  »  grant,  they  were  ready 
to  defi«y  the  cost  of  a  charter.  In  1827 
the  financial  condition  of  tho  .Academy  was 
M)  disastmus  that  it  wa8  jtropoMed  to  close 
the  initiitiitlon ;  but  a  final  appeal  to  the 
public  procure<l  a  loan  of  £1469,  beside  further 
donations,  enabling  the  Directora  to  carry  on 
the  undertaking  on  a  reduced  scale  and  with 
increased  fees.  Henceforward  the  tttate  of  things 
began  to  mend.  The  charter  was  granted  on 
June  33,  1830.  By  this  document  the  mam* 
bers  of  the  Academy  and  their  sucoeesors  were 
incorporated  and  dechu-ed  Ut  be,  and  for  ever 
hereafter  to  continue  to  be  by  the  name  of  tho 
'  1  loyal  Academy  of  Mu(<ic,'  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Boanl  of  Directors,  consisting  of  thirty 
members,  with  power  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations;  a  Committee  of  Management,  with  full 
power  over  the  funds  an^l  both  students  and 
professors  ;  and  a  Treasurer. 

In  1832  Dr.  Crot<^h  re.signe<l  his  post  of  Prin- 
cipal, and  was  succeeded  by  Cipriani  Potter,  who 
retained  office  until  his  resignation  in  1859.  The 
financial  position  of  the  Acailomy,  although  not 
prosperous,  remained  on  a  t<.leral>ly  secure  foot- 
ing. In  li<34,  Willinm  IV.  directed  that  a  quarter 
of  tho  proceeds  of  the  Mu.sical  Festival  held  in 
Westminster  Abbey  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  Institution.  This  sum,  amounting  to 
£2250,  was  devoted  hy  the  Committee  to  the 
foundation  of  four  King  s  Scholarships,  to  be  com- 
peted for  bj  two  male  and  two  female  students. 
Tnfl'Tll*,  however,  of  being  invested  aeparatdly« 
«  BtfnqulalMd  la  «r  katan  ues. 
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the  fund  was  merge*!  in  the  general  pmperty  of 
the  AoaUem/,  a  miittake  which  eventually  led  to 
tiie  (Kwon^uawsa  of  the  adielRrghi  pa.  For  the 
next  ten  y<  ars  the  finnncial  condition  of  the 
Aoftdemy  contiuueil  to  fluctuate.  In  J  uly  1853  the 
Oommiltee  of  Management  (whieih  wm  totally 
unprufettfciunal  in  its  onstitutiun)  Humrnoned 
the  profehsora,  revealed  to  them  the  decline  of 
the  ronded  property,  aod  Mked  tlteir  ooansel  as 
to  the  leniolies  to  be  adopted.  Tlie  profesiiora 
iMlviMd  that  the  managetiient  should  be  made 
entirely  profctrionaL  lids  ooone  wtm  m>  fiw 
Udopted  that  a  Board  of  Piofawofi  WMIppobled 
to  ftdviae  the  Committee. 

The  flrvi  Mfc  of  tUe  Boaord  (Sept.  1853) 
was  to  rtx^oHimend  tho  disc'intinuance  of  the 
practice  of  student!  lodging  and  boarding  on  the 
premises.  This  reoottmendadon  WM  adopted, 
and  sinoe  that  time  ttio  Academy  only  re- 
ceives day  students.  The  Board  formed  in 
1853  was  disbanded  by  Lord  Wesfemoriand 
in  1856,  but  after  his  death  in  1859,  a  new 
Board  WAS  formed ;  thi&  however,  found  itself 
obliged  to  redgn  in  1804.  Bofbre  its  resigna- 
tion it  drew  up  a  memorial  to  government, 
praying  for  an  annual  granti  AfWr  a  oonferenoe 
with  a  deputation  of  iTofessorB,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetiuer,  inserted  in 
the  estimates  for  the  vear  a  sum  of  ^500  '  to 
defray  the  charge  wmeh  will  ooma  In  eoorse 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1805,  for  enabling  the  Directors  <rf  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Muaio  to  provide  accomodation 
for  the  Institution.'  In  1866,  upoil  the  change 
of  Administration,  aoggestions  were  made  to 
the  Committee  on  the  p>urt  of  the  govern* 
ment,  and  were  renewed  personally  in  1867 
by  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  consequence  of  whioh  the  Committee  was 
induced  to  expend  the  whole  of  its  funds,  in 
ouU-r  to  accommodate  the  institution  to  the  de- 
sigiui  in  which  it  was  invited  to  participate.  In 
1867,  Lord  Beaconstield  (then  Mr.  I>i8raali)»  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  grant,  announced 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons  that '  the  Guvernoient 
ware  of  epiniain  tlial  thsy  would  not  be  authorised 
in  recommending  any  enlargement  of  the  grant, 
the  re.Hultn  of  the  institution  not  being  in  fact 
of  a  satisfactory  chiinicter.'  This  was  followed 
by  the  tot;d  withdrawal  of  the  grant,  iu  onler 
(to  quote  from  an  otiicial  letter  addressed  to  Sir 
IBtemdale  Bennett)  *  simply  to  give  effect  to  the 
opinion  ih:\t  it  was  not  bo  expedient  to  8ub»iidi80 
a  central  and  quaai-independent  a^aociation,  as  to 
establish  a  system  of  musical  instruction  under 
the  direct  control  of  some  department  offiovern- 
mtnt.'  In  this  emergency  the  Coimviitfee  de- 
mded  to  close  the  establishment.  The  funds 
(including  the  sum  devoted  to  the  King's  Scholar- 
ships) were  totally  exhausted.  The  Professors 
met  in  1 868  to  consider  what  oonid  be  done,  and 
generously  offere<I  to  accept  a  payment  pro  rntd. 
It  was  then  however  announced  that  the  Com> 
mittee  had  rsaigned  the  Charter  into  the  hands  of 
the  Qtn  en.  l'[Hm  this  tlie  Prnfeseors  obtained 
«  legal  opinion,  to  the  etluct  that  the  Charter 


could  not  be  resigned  without  the  consent  of 
every  member  of  the  Academy.  As  numy  of  the 
membert  proteated  at  the  time  against  the  re> 

gignatiitn  of  the  Charter,  it  was  returned,  and 
by  great  exertians  on  the  part  of  the  Professors, 
ft  new  Board  of  Direetors  was  fonned  under  the 

Presiflencv  of  the  Karl  of  Dudley,  who  appointed 
a  new  Committee  of  Management,  in  wliich  the 
profeailoiud  dement  formed  an  importanl  Is* 
gru  'ii  jit.  From  the  time  of  this  change  the  in- 
stitution has  continued  to  prgsper.  In  1868,  on 
the  retorn  to  office  of  the  iiboil  Ministry,  Mr. 
(lla<l<tono  restored  the  annual  grant  of  £^00. 
In  1876  the  number  of  pupils  had  so  increiieed, 
that  1»e  leaae  of  the  booae  adjoining  the  pre> 
mises  in  Tenterden  Street  had  to  bo  repurchased 
out  of  the  savings  of  the  institution.  Tliis  house 
was  joined  on  to  the  original  premises,  and  n 
concert-room  was  fonn«il  nut  ot  [nu  t  of  tlie  two 
houses,  which  though  smaU  has  proved  a  great 
boon  not  only  to  iMB  atadents  for  their  regular 
concerts,  but  to  many  concert-givers  for  whose 
purposes  the  more  extensive  rooms  of  St.  Jamea'a 
Hall.  Exeter  Hall,  etc.,  are  too  laige.  In  Jcdy 
1H80  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  was  appdated 
oondnctor  of  the  Students'  Concerts,  viof  Mr. 
Walter  Maciarren. 

The  following  have  been  the  Principals  of  the 
Academy  from  ita  foundation  to  the  present 
time  : — Dr.  Crotch  (1823-1832),  (Mpriani  Potter 
(1833-1859),  Charles  Lucas  (1859  18O6).  Wil- 
liim  Stcrndale  Bennett  (1866-187^), 
Alexander  Macfarren  (1875). 

The  Academy  is  supported  by  the  Govemm«i| 
grant,  subttcriptions,  donations,  and  fees  from 
students.  It  is  imder  the  direction  of  a  Preei- 
dent  (Earl  Dudley),  three  Vice-Presidents  (Sir 
Thoe.  Gladstone,  Sir  T.  T.  Bernard,  and  the 
lie  v.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bt.),  and  twenty-four 
Directors,  amonijst  \v  horn  are  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
Sir  G.  J.  Elvey,  ProfeHJor  Macfarren,  and  Messrs. 
Cusins,  Garcia,  Halle,  W.  H.  Holmes,  W. 
Macfiftrren,  Oabome,  Itandegger,  and  Brlnley 
Richards.  The  Committee  of  Management  con- 
sist* of  the  Priniipal,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  and 
M(  ssrs.  Cox,  Dorrell,  (iarcia,  Leslie,  Low,  Limn, 
W.  Macfarren,  Randegger,  Brinley  Richards, 
Sainton,  .Sparrow,  Wo(xl,  and  Dr.  Steggall.  There 
are  «eventy-eight  Profchsora  (including  assistant 
and  sub  profeAsora),  and  the  course  of  instruction 
comprises  hanuouy  and  comjxwition,  singing, 
pianofortt?,  organ,  harp,  violin,  viola,  violoncello^ 
double  b;is?,  tlute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bas»oon,  horn, 
trumpet  and  cornet,  trombone,  military  muidc, 
elocution,  aaiustics,  and  tlia  BogUdi,  French,  Gar* 
man,  and  Italian  languages.  There  are  also  claj«se8 
for  sfght-einging,  string  quartets,  and  I'pera,  The 
annual  fee  for  the  entire  ouurse  of  study  is  thirty 
guineas,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  five  guineas,  the 
only  extrtis  being  two  guineas  a  term  for  the 
operatic  class,  and  one  guinea  for  the  olawsa 
for  tlie  Ktudy  of  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  acoustics.  The  library  of  the  insti- 
tution has  been  uoticeil  in  the  ftrtblson  MUU0*& 
Libraries  (v<d.  ii.  p.  420). 

The  foUowiug  are  the  principal  Schulanhips 
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and  Exhibitioua  ofiiored  for  oonipetition  the 
Weatmorijind  Sdratarsliip  of  £io,  fcr  fbualt 
vocali>tM  betwfcii  the  U'^es  of  i8  and  24;  the 
Potter  i£xliibition  of  £12,  fur  inale  and  female 
oaadidatat  In  altemate  years;  the  Steiudale 
Bennett  Scholarship,  of  IwoyeaiV  free  education 
in  the  Academy,  for  male  caudidateB  between  the 
mifm  of  14 and  at ;  the  Parepa^Rosa  Scbobnbip, 
of  liWO  yMlB*  free-  education  in  the  Academy,  for 
Biitildk'b«tn  females  between  tlie  ages  of  18  and 
99 ;  the  Sir  John  Qom  Sduriftrahip  of  1 5  guineas, 
awarded  tnenniully  to  malo  oru'iinibti  under  18; 
the  Thalbeig  Schoiwvblp  «f  £10^  for  male  and 
ftoMle  piaabt*  afe  aUemate  «lectkms,  between  the 
a<;eti  of  14  an'!  21  ;  the  Novello  Scholarship,  of 
three  jean'  free  education  at  the  Academy,  for 
nmb  owdidatet  between  the  ftgee  of  14  end  18  ; 
the  Gold&nud  Scholarship,  of  one  }  car*8  frc^i 

education  in  the  Academy,  for  female  pianists ; 
the  Balfe  SeholarBhip  for  compoaiiion,  of  one 
year*e  free  education  at  the  Acailemy,  for  British- 
bam  nudes  between  the  agcB  of  14  and  21  ; 
and  ihe  Hine  Gift  of  £12,  given  annually  for 
the  beat  English  ballad  oomtiosed  by  pupils 
under  17.  In  addition  to  theee,  sevend  prises 
are  off«^«d  for  oompetUion,  and  owtificntee  of 
meiit,  Hilver  and  branae  medabk-ara  awarded 
annually. 

Pablic  perforaianoee  ba^  been  given  hy  the 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Aca'lenjy  at  various)  iiiter\  aid 
from  the  date  of  its  foundation.  Their  locality 
was  aonietimes  in  the  Hanorer  Bqmre  Booma 
and  tomatimcd  at  Tenterden  Street.  The  present 
enrtom  is  to  have  two  concerts  of  chamber  and 
choral  mnsio  at  the  Academy,  and  one  orobeetral 
contt  rt  at  St.  James's  Hall  every  term.  From 
4828  to  18^1  operatic  parfonnanoes  were  given 
in  pablio  ^  the  stadenti,  bat  rinoe  then  they 
have  but:n  discuniiuued,  the  performances  of  tlie 
operatic  class  beug  held  firivately  ones  or  twice 
in  caob  term.  ^  Is  croheeural  and  d.onJ 
flfactice  twice  a  \>eek  throughout  the  year,  at 
which  pupils  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
their  own  instramenial  or  vocal  oompodtions 
snd  of  ])erforniiiig  conccrtoa  and  Bongs  with 
orchestral  accompaniments.  The  number  of 
pupils  has  increased  fiom  300  in  1876,  to  400  In 
1 88 1.  [W. D.S.J 

KOYAL  SOCIETY  OF  ^rUSTCIANS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  THE,  was  fuunded  by  the 
exertions  of  Festing  tlie  violinist,  and  Weidemann 
the  flutist,  who  were  struck  l)y  the  aj)|'f  arance  of 
two  little  boya  driving  milch  as^es,  wiio  proved 
to  be  orphans  of  a  deceased  oboe-player  named 
Kytch.    [See  Fksti.vo,  vol.  i.  p.  515').]  They 
hunibdiately  raided  8ub«cri]itions  to  relieve  the 
&ndly,andfteling  that  iiome  permanent  establish- 
Oient  was  required  to  meet  Himilar  cases,  induced 
the  most  eminent  muBic-profesitors  of  the  day 
^  Msooiate  themselves  together  as  a  Society  for 
that  purpose.    Thin  excellent  work  was  formally 
■te'mplit.hed  on  April  19,  1738,  and  amongst 
firjjt  members  were  Uandel,  Boyoe,  Ame, 
Christopher    Smith,    Carey,    Cooke,  Edwanl 
^^ivell,  Leveridgti.  Greene,  Reading,  Hayes, 
'^VKbf  and  Trnvwa.    In  1739  the 
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of  the  Society  executed  a  *  deed  of  trust,'  which 
iraa  dnly  enrolled  in  the  Oowt  of  Chancery ;  Ihe 

signatures  of  the  members,  226  in  number,  in- 
clude the  most  eminent  professors  of  music  of  the 
time.  The  deed  ndtea  the  rolee  and  VBgolations 
for  membership  and  for  the  diatributidn  of  tho 
funds,  and  provides  for  regular  monthly  meetings 
at  the  rfgn  of  Saint  Martin,  in  St.  Mwrtli?« 
Lane.  Handel  took  an  especial  and  active  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  composing 
coaoeitoB  and  giving  conoerta  fbr  the  benefit  m 
its  fimds,  'in<l  at  his  death  bequeathing  to  it  a 
legacy  of  £1,000.  The  Handel  Commemoration 
hwd  m  Westndiuter  Abbey  in  1 784  brought  • 
further  addition  of  X'^)  000.  In  I  789  George  IIL 
granted  the  Society  a  chartw,  by  virtue  of  whic^ 
ita  managemeat  n  Tested  In  die  hands  ef  the 
'Governors*  and  'Gmrt  of  A><sist;int3.'  In  1804 
the  funds  of  the  Society  not  being  ia  a  flotirish- 
ing  conditloD,  the  king  gave  a  donation  of  500 
guineas.  Considerable  sums  have  been  given 
or  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  members  of 
the  nramo-profesaion,  especially  Signora  Storaoe 
£1,000,  Crosddl  £1,000,  Begrez  £  1 ,000,  Schuk 
£1,000;  the  latest  and  laigeet  amount,  1,000 
guineas,  being  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mo1inea< 
(.Feb.  10,  1881),  now  resident  in  Loudon,  but 
for  many  years  an  eminent  performer  on  the 
bassoon  and  douUe-bass  at  Msnflhester. 

The  Society  pays  away  annually  to  relieve 
distress  over  j&3,ooo,  which  amount  i^  provided 
by  donations  from  the  public,  subscriptions  and 
donations  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  in* 
terest  (about  £2,500  per  annum)  on  the  Society 'a 
funded  property. 

Members  of  the  Societj'  mu»t  be  professional 
musicians,  and  are  of  both  aaxta,  the  Boyai 
Society  <^  Female  Mosidana  haTfaig  bean  adfr 
liated  to  theelder  institution  in  1 866.  [SaaBOTAlh 
SociBTT  or  FtMAue  MuaiciAN.s.]  Thsnis,  says 
Dr.  Bumey,  '  no  lucrative  employment  belonging 
to  this  Society,  excepting  small  salaries  to  the 
secretary  and  collector,  so  that  the  whole  pro> 
dace  of  benefits  and  subscriptions  ia  nett,  and 
clear  of  all  dedttotaons  or  drawbacks.'  The  large 
staff  of  physicians,  surgeons^  counsel,  scdioitocsb 
give  their  gratuitous  services  to  the  Society. 
Tiie  present  secretary  is  Mr.  Stanley  Lucas,  and 
the  honoranr  treasurer  Mr.  W,  H.  Cummings. 
The  Society^  locois  are  at  No.  tt  Lble  Street, 
Liciceeter  Square,  and  contain  some  interesting 
memorials  of  music,  as  well  as  a  collection  of 
-portraits,  including  Handel,  by  Hudson ;  Haydn ; 
Corellf,  by  Howard  ;  Geminiani,  by  Hudson ; 
Purcell,  by  Clostennan  ;  C  E.  Horn,  by  Pocock ; 
John  Parry,  the  elder ;  Sir  W.  Parsons ;  J.  Sin- 
clair, by  Harlowe:  Gaetano  Crivelli,  by  Part- 
ridge ;  Domenioo  Francesco  Maria  Crivelli ;  J.Sb 
Bach,  by  Clark  of  E^n ;  Beethoven,  with  auto* 
gr.tph  presenting  it  to  C.  Neate;  W.  Dance  bj 
his  brother  ;  and  a  life-siae  painting  of  Geoige 
III.  by  Gainsborough.  [W.H.C.^ 
ROYAL  SOCIETY  OP  FEMALE  MU- 
SICI.WS,  THE,  was  established  in  iS,v;  by 
several  ladies  of  dlbtinctiun  iu  the  musical  jiro* 
amuqgst  otheia  Mra.  Anderson,  Mia 
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Kndi,  Min  Dolby,  and  Mi«  Moonaey  (now  Mn. 

Bartholomew),  in  conai'qucnceof  the  Royal  Society 
of  Muaidana  having  made  no  provision  in  their 
laws  for  the  admiarioii  of  female  members. 
Pi-actically  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
co-eiirtenao  oC  two  separate  societies  with  the 
■ama  aim  waa  resultmg  im  considerable  loss 
of  sympathy  and  support;  and  that  one  ex- 
penditura  would  suffice  for  the  management 
of  both  insfelttttions,  if  they  could  be  amalga- 
mated. With  the  consent  of  the  truntees  and 
members  .  this  happy  union  was  effected  in 
x866,  and  the  two  societies  have  sow  become 
one.  [W.H.C] 

ROZE,  IVrARiE,  nh,  Pojrain,  bom  March  a. 
X846.  at  Paris ;  received  instruction  in  singing 
from  Molker  at  the  Consenratoire,  and  in  1865 
gained  i»t  prizes  in  siiiginfj  and  oomic  opera. 
She  made  her  debut  Au^.  16  of  that  year  at  the 
Opera  Oomiqtw  as  Mane^  in  Hi^rold't  opera  of 
that  name,  and  at  once  concluded  an  engagement 
for  the  next  four  years  there,  during  which  she 
appeared,  in  '  L' Ambassadricw,*  'Joseph/ 
Dame  Blanche/  '  Le  Domino  Noir,'  '  Fra  Dia- 
volo,'  etc.  She  created  the  part  of  Djalma  in 
*^Le  PNmier  joor  de  Bonheur '  of  Auber,  at  his 
request,  on  Feb.  15.  1S6S  ;  also  that  of  Jeanne  in 
Flotow's  'L' Ombre/  July  7,  1 870.  She  was 
gnatty  admired  at  the  Op^ra  Comiqne  for  her 
Ojiopathetic  voice  ami  natunil  charm  of  person 
Mid  manner.  Her  next  engagement  was  at  the 
QnaA  Opera,  where  she  funyed  Marguerite  in 
'Faust.*  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  she  left  the 
opera  for  the  army,  and  served  with  zeal  in  the 
ambalanoa.  After  the  war  aha  sang  for  »  aeaflon 
at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  and  on 
April  30,  187a,  firob  apueared  in  £ngland  at  the 
ItaliaB  Opora,  Dniry  lmm^  as  ICaiiuerite,  and 
as  !\farcrlliiie  in  *  Les  Deux  Jonrn^es,*  on  its 
short-lived  production,  June  30, 187a.  The  en< 
airing  aeaaoiu.  nntil  1877,  she  passed  at  Drary 
Lane,  where  she  ina  !e  a  di.stinct  success,  June  1 1, 
1874,  as  Berengaria  in  Balfe's  'H  Talismano,' 
ftl  Hot  Majesty's,  and  in  the  prorinoes,  singing 
both  in  Italian  and  Englij*h  iti  opera  or  the  concert- 
room.  In  Uie  winter  of  1877  she  made  a.  highly 
anceewfal  Tisi*  to  Ameriea,  retoming  in  1879  to 
Her  Majesty's  Tlieatre,  where  «he  is  now  (1881) 
engaged.  Uer  parts  include  Donna  Anna,  Donna 
Blvin,  PamiBa,  Sosaana,  Alice,  Leonora  (Yerdi), 
Agatha,  Mignon,  Carmen^  Aula,  Ortrud.  etc., 
Madame Boae  has  been OHHrried,  ist  to  Mr.  Julius 
PeAiaa,  an  American  baas  singer  of  great  pro- 
miia,  who  died  in  1S75  ;  and  2ndly  to  Mr.  Henry 
Uaplseon.  On  April  17,  1880,  at  Mr.  Ganz's 
ovebestral  concert,  she  nmved  with  great  snooesi 
iho  'Divinites  du  Styx'  from  Gluck'a  'Alceste* 
(lait  sung  here  in  187 1  by  Viardot  Garcia),  and 
an  air  from  Momrl's  *I1  Ba  FtetoM,*  wbiob  was 
Jbnnerly  •  fikvouite  with  Madame  Iiind  GnM- 
•ohmidt.  [AC] 

BUBATO,  lit.  'robbed*  or  'stolen/  referring 
to  the  values  of  the  notes,  which  are  dinunished 
in  one  place  and  increased  in  another.  The  word 
is  used,  chiefly  in  instrumental  music,  to  indicate 
•  pftrtionlar  khul  of  lioonoe  allowod  in  oidor  to 
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emphasliw  <he  expression.  TTiis  coosUrto  of  • 

slight  ad  libitum  .slackening  or  (jnickening  of  the 
time  in  any  ^assage^  in  accordance  with  the 
nnbhangeahfa  role  that  in  all  inch  passages  any 
bar  in  which  this  licence  is  taken  must  be  of 
exootly  the  mma  length- as  the  other  bars  in  the 
movement,  so  that  u  the  first  part  of  the  bar 
be  played  slowly,  the  other  part  must  bo  taken 
quicker  than  the  ordinary  time  of  the  movement 
to  make  up  for  it ;  and.  vice  verta,  if  the  bar  be 
hurried  at  the  beginning,  there  must  be  a  ralleu' 
tando  at  the  end.   In  a  general  way  this  most 
important  and  effective  means  of  expre^on  is 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  jKjrforaier, 
who,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  sliould  take  great 
care  to  keep  it  withia  due  limits,  or  else  the 
whole  feeling  of  time  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
emphasis  so  desirable  in  one  or  two  places  will 
fail  of  its  eflfeot  if  scattered  over  the  whole  com- 
position.   Sometimes,  however,  it  is  indicated 
by  the  composer,  as  in  the  ist  Mazurka  in  Chouin's 
op.  6  (bar  9),  etc.  This  licence  is  allowablo  in 
the  works  of  all  the  modem '  romantic '  maatera, 
from  Weber  downwards,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Mendelssohn,  who  had  the  greatest  dis- 
like to  any  modification  of  the  time  that  he  bad 
not  specially  marked.    In  the  case  of  tho  older 
masters,  it  is  entirely  and  unconditionally  inad- 
missible, and  it  m&y  be  donbted  whether  it  should 
be  introduced  in  Beethoven,  although  many  great 
interpreters  of  his  mu&io  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
it.  tSMTnivo.]  CJ.AJ'Jf.j 

RUBIKELLI,  GioVAKNT  Battista,  cele- 
brated singer^  bora  at  Breed*  in  1753,  made 
Ills  first  appearance  on  the  stage  nt  ^e  age  of 

18,  at  Stuttgart,  in  Sacchini's  '  Calliroe.'  For 
some  years  he  was  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Wttrtembeig^B  diapel,  but  in  1774  he  sang  at 
Modena  in  Paisiello's  'Alees&ndro  nelle  Indie' 
and  Anfossi's  'Demofoonte/  His  success  was 
very  great ;  and  during  the  n»t  few  years  he 

Kribrmed  at  all  the  principal  theatres  in  Italy. 
1786  he  came  to  London,  after  a  journey 
from  Rome  by  no  means  propitious.  The  weather 
was  unusually  severe,  and,  in  going  throqgfa 
France,  his  travelling  chaise  was  overturned  at 
Macon;  besides  which,  when  approaching  Dover, 
the  boat  that  landed  him  was  upset,  and  the 
unlucky  singer  remained  fsra  time  up  to  his  chin 
in  the  water.   In  spite  of  these  perils  he  made  a 
sucowiftil  dSbnA  in  a  pasticcio  called  'Virginia,' 
his  own  part  in  which  was  chieily  composed  by 
Tarchi.    He  next  sang  with  Mara,  in  '  Annida,* 
and  in  Handel's  'Giulio  Cesare/  revived  for 
him,  with  several  interpolations  from  Handel's 
other  works,    lli^e  are  said  to  have  been  most 
admirably  sung  by  Kubinelli.    '  He  possessed  O 
contralto  voice  of  fine  quality,  but  limited  coti- 
pass.  It  was  full,  round,  firm,  and  steady  in  slow 
movements,  but  had  little  agiiity,  nor  did  he  at- 
tempt to  do  more  than  ho  couhl  execute  perfectly. 
His  style  was  the  true  cantabile,  in  which  few 
could  excel  liim ;  his  taste  was  admirable,  and 
his  science  great;  his  figure  tall  and  commanding, 
his  manner  and  action  solemn  and  dignified.  In 
ihort  ho  mwi  bo  ftokoned,  if  not  Um  fin^  jat  of 
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the  first  clasa  of  fine  singers.*  (Lord  Mount- Edge- 
cumbe.)  Bumey  says  that  his  voice  was  better 
in  a  church  or  a  tlicatre,  whero  it  could  expand, 
than  in  a  room  ;  and  coutiiiues,  'There  was  dig- 
nity in  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  and  the 
instant  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  heard  no  doubt 
remained  with  the  audience  that  he  was  the 
first  singer.  His  style  was  grand,  and  truly 
dramatic,  his  execution  neat  and  distinct,  his 
taste  and  embellishments  nt  w,  select,  and  mas- 
teiriy,  and  his  articulation  so  pan  Mid  well 
arcent«  d  that,  in  his  recitatives,  no  ona  OOIIV0i^ 
saut  in  the  Italian  languuge  ever  had  oooasioa 
to  look  at  the  book  of  the  words  while  he  was 
siriLjing.  Rubinelli,  from  the  fulness  of  his  voice 
aud  greater  simplicity  of  style,  pleaded  a  more 
considermUe  number  <n  hawora  than  PaoddeKotti , 
though  none,  porbaps,  m  exqiiiHit+ly  aa  that 
singer  need  to  deiigiit  his  real  admirers.  Rubi- 
nelli, finding  himself  censured  on  his  firHt  arrival 
in  England,  for  changing  and  embelliahing  his 
airs,  sang  *'  Return,  O  God  of  Hobta  "  in  West- 
inhntir  Abbey,  in  so  plain  and  nnadomed  a 
manner,  that  even  those  who  TUmnratft  W^nHal 
the  moat  thou^dit  him  insipid.' 

After  ^  :uK>n  in  Londoii  Iw  returned  to 
Italy,  whtre  he  iiad  enormotm  riicccps  at  Vicenza 
and  Verona,  in  1791  and  1792,  in  'La  Morte  de 
Cleopatra '  uf  Nasolini,  and  '  AgwQao '  of  An- 
dn-oz/i.  In  1800  lie  left  the  stage,  aod  aetilad 
at  iireHcia,  where  he  died  in  1839. 

The  following  lines,  some  of  which  are  well 
known  (suggested  hy  the  occasion  uf  CarbfinelH 
the  violinist  having  relinquished  the  mubical 
profawion  to  beeoma  a  wine  merchant),  bear 
witnoss  to  the  powers  and  the  popularity  of 
Rubiiieili.  They  are  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wake, 
wbote  qaainl  apeUiqg  Ium  been  fbUowad. 

Iiet  BaWaePI  diarm  the  car, 
And  ting  si  erst  with  voice  diTino, 

Ho  Oarbouelli  I  adhear, 
Instead  of  musick,  give  me  wino. 

Ad<1  J"pt  ix-rhaps  with  wine  roii.lii iii>>l, 
Kwoot  inti.iit  k  would  our  joys  improTS^ 

Jjet  hiith  toKPlliLr  ihi  u  b(v  joined, 
▲od  foMt  wo  ai  the  gods  abovo. 

Anscarsoii-Ilka  ill  ait  and  qaAff, 
Old  age  and  wrinkles  1 11  detpiss^ 

Derout  the  present  bouts  to  laugh, 
And  learn  to-morrow  te  bo  wise. 

[F.A.M.] 

RUBINI,  GiOTAim  BAmsTA,  ^  meet  ede- 

brated  of  modem  tenor  Kingers,  was  bom  at 
Kooiano,  near  Bergamo,  on  April  7,  1795.  The 
eon  of  a  professor  of  moeie,  he  learned  tine  rad^- 
roents  of  his  art  from  liis  father,  and  at  eight  years 
old  could  sing  in  church  clioirs  and  play  the  violin 
in  an  orchestra.  Ha  waa  than  placed  as  a  pupil  with 
one  Don  Santo,  a  priest,  organist  at  Adro,  who 
however  soon  sent  him  home  again,  saying  that 
he  had  no  talent  for  sinking.  In  epita  af  tliw,  the 
father  persisted  in  teaching  his  unpromising  son, 
and  allowed  him,  at  the  age  of  twelve^  to  appear 
in  public  at  the  Romano  theatre  In  a  woaiaa*8 
part.  The  boy  was  next  engage<l  at  Bergamo  as 
cborus-singer,  and  to  pky  violin  solos  in  the 
eatr^actea.  It  happened  while  ha  waa  here  that 
in  ft  aaw  dnunn  that  waa  hroqght  outi  an  air  1^ 


Lamberti,  of  considerable  difiiculty,  had  to  be 
introduced,  for  which  It  was  not  easy  to  find 
a  singer.  The  song  was  finally  entrusted  to 
young  Bubini,  who  acquitted  himself  with  much 
applaoie^  and  was  rewarded  by  the  manager 
with  a  present  of  five  franca.  In  after  life  he 
was  fond  of  singing  this  song,  in  memory  of 
his  first  triumph.  His  elation  at  the  time 
must  have  been  sadly  damped  just  afterwards 
by  the  refusal  of  a  Milan  manager  to  engage 
him  ae  dKonMinger,  beeanea  of  Ua  iaaoffieiant 

voice. 

After  belonging  for  a  time  to  a  strolling  com- 
pany, and  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a 
concert  tour  with  a  vinlini-t  called  Madi,  he  got 
a  small  engagement  at  i'uvia,  then  anothtr  at 
Brescia  for  the  Carnival ;  he  next  appeared  at  tha 
San  MoH^  theatre  at  Venice,  and  lastly  at  Naples, 
where  the  director,  Barbaja  (according  to  Esnu- 
dier),  engaged  him  to  aing  with  Pellegrini  and 
Nozzari,  in  two  operas  written  for  him  by  Fiora- 
vanti.  (The  name  of  one  of  these  0|)eras,  *  Adelson 
e  Salvina,'  is  identic-al  with  that  of  an  early  work 
of  Bellini's  produced  about  tlii^  time.)  With  the 
public  Rubini  wajj  aucceasful,  but  so  little  dites 
Barbaja  appear  to  have  foreseen  his  future  great- 
ness that  lie  wished  to  part  with  him  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year's  engagement,  and  only  consented  to 
retain  his  services  at  ft  reduced  salary.  Rubini 
preferred  making  some  sacrifice  to  leaving  Naples, 
where  he  was  taking  lessons  of  Nozzari,  and  ho 
acceded  to  Barbaja's  conditions,  which  very  soon, 
however,  had  to  be  rescinded,  owing  to  Rubini's 
brilliant  successes  at  Rome  (in  '  La  Uazza  laika  ') 
and  at  Palermo.  Some  time  in  181 9  he  married 
Mdlle.  Chomel,  known  at  Naples  as  La  Comelli, 
a  singer  of  some  contemporary  celebrity,  a  French* 
woman  by  biith,  and  papU  of  tha  Fftria  Oon- 
servatoire. 

His  first  appearance  at  Paris  was  on  October 
6, 1825,  In  the  '  Generentola,'  and  was  followed 
by  others  in  *  Otello '  and  '  La  Donna  del  Lago.' 
He  was  hailed  unanimously  aa  '  King  of  Tenors,* 
and  began  here  the  seriea  of  trlampha  which 
lasted  as  long  as  his  stage  career.  He  was  still 
bound  by  his  engagement  with  Barbaja,  who  by 
this  time  had  become  aware  of  his  worth,  and 
only  yielded  him  for  six  months  to  the  Thc^Atre 
Italien,  claiming  him  back  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  aing  at  Naplea,  than  at  HQan,  and  at 
Vienna. 

Up  to  this  time  his  lanrels  Iiad  been  won  in 
Ro«nni*s  mnsio^  on  wUdi  his  style  was  first 
formed,  and  it  waa  not  till  now  tliat  he  found  his 
real  element^  the  vehicle  most  congenial  to  his 
speeial  indhridnaUty,  and  thanks  to  which  he  waa 
to  reach  the  snmmit  of  his  fame.  Rubini  was  the 
foundation  and  raiton  d'Ure  of  the  whole  phase 
of  Italhm  opera  that  anooeeded  the  Bosrinian 
period.  He  and  Bellini  were  said  to  have  been 
bom  for  one  another,  and  in  all  probability 
Rnbini  was  not  more  eaptivated  by  the  tender, 
pathatio  strains  of  Bellini,  than  the  sensitive 
Bellini  was  influenced  by  Kubini's  wonderful 
powers  of  expressioa.  Sneh  ft  aioger  is  an  actual 
aooica  of  inspitation  to  a  oonpoaer,  who  heats  hii 
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own  ideas  not  only  realised,  bat,  it  may  be, 
gloritied.  During  the  whole  composition  of  '  11 
Pirata,*  Rubini  stayed  with  Bellini,  isinging  each 
■OBg  as  it  was  iinislied.  To  tUid  fortunate  com- 
panionship it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  owe  '  La 
tionnambula '  and  *  I  Paritani.'  Donizetti,  again, 
■chiered  no  great  succea  until  the  production  of 
*A.nnft  BolenA,'  his  Mrty  tecond  opera,  in  which 
the  tenor  part  was  written  expreraly  for  Rubini, 
who  achieved  in  it  Boiiie  of  hiu  greatest  triumphs. 
II  WW  followed  by  '  LuciA,'  'LucreziA,'  '  Marino 
Faliero.'  and  others,  in  which  a  lilce  inspiration 
was  followed  by  the  sune  result. 

Rubini  first  came  to  KnglanJ  in  when 
freed  from  his  engagement  with  Barbaja,  and 
from  that  time  till  1843  he  divided  each  year 
between  Paris  and  this  country,  singing  much  at 
ci^certs  and  provincial  festivals,  as  well  as  at 
tbe  Ofum,  tnd  creating  »  fiaw  whmvnr  be 
went. 

His  voice — more  sweet  than  '  robust,'  save  on 
tiie  me  occv^ious  when  he  put  forth  his  full 
power — extended  from  E  of  tho  bass  clef  to 
B  of  the  treble,  in  cbest  notes,  besides  com- 
manding a  falsetto  regielcr  M  fisr  as  F  nr  wt-n  G 
above  that.    A  master  of  every  kind  of  florid 
execution,  and  delighting  at  times  in  its  display 
no  one  seems  ever  to  have  equallod  him  when  he 
tume<l  these  powers  into  the  channel  of  emotional 
vocal  expression,  nor  to  have  produced  so  magical 
an  effect  by  the  singing  of  a  simple,  pathetic 
meludy,  without  ornament  of  any  Icind  soever. 
Be  indulged  too  much  in  the  use  of  head-voice, 
but '  so  |)erfect  is  his  art,*  says  Esoadier,  writing 
at  the  time, '  that  the  transition  from  one  register 
to  the  other  is  imperceptible  to  the  heai'er.  .  .  . 
Gifted  with  ImmeBae  luaga.  ha  oan  so  control  his 
breath  as  never  to  ez|>end  more  of  it  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  producing  the  exact 
degree  of  sound  he  wishes.   So  adroitly  does  he 
conceal  tlie  artifice  of  respiration  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  tc/ten  his  breath  renews  it- 
aelf,  insplralioQ  and  aKfuration  being  a|i|Mnntly 
simultaneous,  as  if  one  were  to  fill  a  cup  with  one 
hand  while  emptying  it  with  the  other.    In  this 
manner  he  can  deliver  the  longeat  and  most 
di  ftwn  out  plirases  without  any  solution  of  con- 
tiuuity.'    Uis  sUigu  appearance  was  not  impos- 
ing, for  his  tigure  wa^  tihurt  and  awkward,  his 
features  plain  and  marked  with  small-pox.  He  was 
no  actor,  and  Bccnis  rarely  to  have  even  tried  to 
act.    His  declamation  of  vadtetive  left  some- 
thing to  be  di-sired.    'In  concerted  pieces  lie 
does  not  give  himi>elf  the  trouble  of  sin^dug  at 
aU*  and  if  be  goat  aa  fiv  as  to  open  his  moutii,  it 
is  only  to  pre^^erve  the  most  al)i«)lute  siltnce ' 
(Escudier.)    '  He  would  walk  through  a  good 
third  of  an  o])era  languidly,  f^nviug  the  nut<  s 
cnrrectly  and  little  more, — in  a  lim-t  blending  liis 
voice  intimately  with  that  of  his  p  trtuer  (ia  this 
he  was  unsurpMaad) :  but  when  his  own  moment 
arrived  there  was  no  lon^'cr  co'dness  or  hesitation, 
but  a  paH.sion,  a  fervou  ,  a  putting  forth  to  the 
vtmoat  of  every  resoona  of  oonraaunate  vocal  art 
and  emotion,  Wdich  converted  the  mont  i  nrr<  d  u  1 1  >u  s, 
and  satisfied  those  till  theo  indiacd  to  treat  him 


as  one  whew  reputation  hid  been  overrated.' 
(Cborlev.)  3ome  of  his  greatest  effects  were  pro- 
duced by  an  excessive  use  of  strong  contrasts 
between  piano  and  forte,  'which  m  the  last 
years  of  his  reign  degenerated  into  the  alteinaiion 
of  a  scarcely-audible  wliisper  and  a  shout.* 
was  the  earliest  to  use  that  thrill  of  the  Toioe 
Icnuwn  as  the  ribraio  (with  the  subsequent  abuse 
of  which  we  are  all  of  us  too  familiar),  at  fir^t  as 
a  nie&n-i  of  emotional  effect,  afterwards  to  conceal 
the  deterioration  of  the  oigan.  To  him  too 
was  originally  due  that  spedea  of  musical  $ch 
prmluced  l  iy  the  repercusdon  of  a  prolonged  note 
before  the  final  csdence,  which,  electrifying  at 
first  as  a  new  effect,  has  become  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  vocal  vulgarisms.  But  such  u  lus  hia 
perfection  of  finish,  such  the  beauty  of  his 
expression,  such  his  thorough  identification  of 
bioiaelf,  not  with  his  dramatic  im|)en^onatioiia 
but  with  his  sonys,  that  his  hold  on  the  public  re- 
mained unweakened  to  the  last,  even  when  his 
voice  was  a  wradc  and  his  peculiaritiea  had 
become  manne  isms.  He  has  had  one  great 
successor,  very  different  from  himself,  in  some  of 
his  princ:|i:il  parts,  and  numberlev  illlitatOl% 
but  no  rival  in  the  art  of  gathering  up  and  ex- 
pressing in  one  song  the  varied  emotions  of  a 
whole  opera,  and  to  this  may  be  due  the  fact  that 
he  was  as  much  worshipped,  and  is  as  affection- 
ately remembered  by  numbers  who  never  set  foot 
in  a  theatre  aa  bj  tha  moat  comatant  of  opam- 
goers. 

In  1843  he  started  with  Li^zt  on  a  tour  through 
Holland  and  (iennany,  but  the  two  sc|tarated  at 
Berlin,  and  Rubini  went  on  alone  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  created  an  entliusiasm  verging 
on  frenzy.  By  his  first  concert  alone  he  realised 
54,000  francs.  The  Einjieror  Nicholas  made  him 
'Director  of  Singing'  iu  the  Russian  dominions, 
and  a  coIihmI  into  the  bargain. 

In  the  snnnner  of  this  year  RtiViini  went  to 
Italy,  giving  borne  representations  at  Vienna  by 
the  way.  He  returned  to  Bnad*  in  the  winter 
of  1 844,  but  findin;;'  his  voice  permanently  afi'octed 
by  the  climate  resolved  to  retire  from  public 
Ufa.  He  bou|[;ht  a  property  near  Romano,  whera 
he  passed  his  last  years,  and  died,  on  Marcli  3, 
1S54,  leaviu'^'  behind  him  one  of  the  largest 
fortunes  ever  amassed  on  the  operatic  stag^ 
which,  unlike  t<H>  many  of  his  brother  artisti,  he 
had  not  squandered.  He  seems  U)  have  been  a 
simple,  kindly-natured  man,  and  kttera  of  his, 
Htill  extant,  hIiow  that  he  waaraadjand  willing 
to  as.-iiBt  needy  compatriots. 

His  imitators  have  brought  discredit  on  their 
great  original,  among  thoae  whn  never  heard 
liim,  by  aping  and  exaggerating  his  manuensms 
without  recalling  his  geniaa»  ao  that  his  name  ia 
associated  with  an  impure  and  corrupt  style 
of  vocalisation.  This  has  helped,  among  other 
influencea»  in  bringing  about  the  twofold  rea^ 
tion,  in  composers  as  well  as  8ini,'ers,  in  favour 
of  dramatic  opera,  and  of  vocal  declamation 
rather  than  finying,  in  tha  aense  in  which 

that  word  would  hava  baw  nndantood  by  Ru- 
bini. [^.A.M.J 
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RUBINSTEIN,  Antok  Greoor,  an  eminent 
and  OHM  of  the  grentesfe  piaalttt  the 

world  has  ever  seen,  was  bom  Nov.  30,  1829,  of  • 
Jewuh  ^>arent8,  at  Wechwotynctz,  near  Jass^. 
He  TConved  bia  first  mti«ieal  inBtructkm  from  Us 
mother,  and  afterwards  from  a  j  ianoforte  teacher 
ia  Moscow  named  Villoing.   So  early  as  1 839  be 
made  bis  fintfioiMMrt<imur  witb  Us  teseber,  jonr- 
nepDg  to  raris,  where  he  made  the  acquaint* 
•noe  of  Liaat,  who  was  then  teaching  in  that  dtj, 
under  whcwe  advioe  be  there  punned  hw 
studies.    A  year  laU^r  he  made  a  more  fxtended 
tour,  going  to  England  (184a),  and  thence  to 
Holbnd,  Oermaay,  and  Sweden.  In  1845  he 
wsnt  to  study  composition  with  Professor  Di'lin 
hi  Berlin.    From  1846-8  he  passed  in  Vienna 
and  Preseburg,  teaching  on  hbi  own  aooomit. 
Ia  1848  he  returned  to  Russia,  where  the 
Gnnd  I)uchc88  Helen  nominated  him  Kanuner- 
^nitooe.    After  studying  diligently  in  St  Peters* 
horg  for  eight  years  he  appeared  as  a  fully- 
fiedj:od  artist  with  piles  of  original  conipoeitions, 
firift  in  Hamburg  and  then  all  over  Oemiany, 
vhere  he  found  enthusiastic  audiences  and  will- 
inj  pulilinhera.     From  this  time  his  fame  aa 
a  pianist  and  composer  spread  rapidly  over 
£arope  and  America.   He  again  virited  England 
in  1857,  nrxd  uiade  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Philhamiunic  on  May  18.    In  185S  he  returued 
home  again,  gave  brilliant  concerts  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  etc.,  and  b<  tth  d  in  tho  fonner  ' 
city.  At  this  period  he  was  appointed  Imperial 
Coneert-direetor,  witb  a  life^penslon.  Thence- 
forward he  worked  in  conjunction  with  his  late 
Mend  Carl  Schuberth,  for  the  advancement  of 
mmbin  Boaila,  and  luid  tbe  merit  of  being  the 
fiwadcr  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire  in 
186a,  remaining  its  Princuial  until  1867.  The 
Konian  Hirnkal  Society,  loonded  in  1861,  was 
also  hia.    On  leaving  Kussia  he  made  another 
triumphant  tour  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  whioh  lasted  till  tbe  spring  of  1870. 
When  in  his  native  cotmtry,  in  1869,  the  Em- 
JMsor  decorated  him  with  the  Vladimir  Order, 
wWch  raised  bim  to  noble  rank.   In  1870  he 
rested  awhile,  and  expressed  the  intention  of 
ntiring  from  public  life;  but  it  was  not  likely 
flist  this  desire  could  he  fulfilled.    He  held  the 
DirvctorHhip  of  the  Phllbaimonio  CSonoerti  and 
Choral  Society  in  Vienna  for  the  next  year  or 
tvo,  and  this  was  followed  by  fresh  ooneert 
touTH.   Every  year  the  same  threat  of  retire- 
ment b  made,  but  the  entreaties  of  the  public, 
and,  probably,  the  desire  of  providing  for  his 
wife  and  family,  brings  the  gifted  genius  before 
tt again  and  again.    He  ha«  recently  extended 
lu  tours  as  far  as  the  south  of  Spain,  from  whence 
he  hastened  back  for  the  funeral  of  his  brother 
NicoUs,   Of  late  years  he  has  been  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  eyesight,  a  misfortune  caused 
iiMae  meaenre  by  his  aaceeseife  appUeatlon  to 

c^'^position ;  such  a  deprivation,  however,  would 
not  prove  an  overwhelming  catastrophe,  as  his 
— niwv  is  pheoomenaL 

Bldnnstein'H  playing  is  not  only  remarkable 
i*  tbe  abeolute  perfection  of  iechnifiHe^  in  which 


he  is  the  only  rival  Liezt  ever  had,  but  there 
is  tbe  fire  and  eonl  which  only  a  true  and  genial 

composer  can  possess.    He  can  play  a  simple 

1)iece  of  Haj'dn  or  Mozart  bo  as  to  positively 
»ring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  his  hearers,  but  OB 
the  other  hand,  he  will  sonietimeH  lall  a  prey  to 
a  strange  excitement  which  causes  hi|u  to  play 
in  the  wildest  fiMUon.  An  example  (tbongh 
hardly  a  commendable  one>  of  his  perfect  mastery 
over  tone  is  to  bo  found  in  bis  performance  of 
tbe  Ftaneral  Marab  of  Chopin*e  Sonata  in  Bb 
minor.  This  well-known  piece,  regardless  of 
the  c<nnposer  s  intentions,  he  begins  ppp,  proceed* 
ing  erf$em»do.  with  perfbot  gradation,  vp  to  the 
Trio,  after  which  he  recoininences  lT  and  with 
an  equally  lung  and  subtle  diminuendo  ends  aa 
softly  as  he  began.  Aa  ao  eflbei— the  idea  of 
a  band  passing — this  is  stale  and  unworthy  of 
an  artist,  but  as  a  tour  de  force  it  can  only  be 
justly  appreciated  by  those  who  bave  beard  it 
done  and  then  aonpit  In  imitato  it.  It  ia  aa 
impouihU  feat. 

The  compositions  of  Bubinstein  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  mellowed  by  time  fur  us  to  judge 
tliem  fairly.  Their  style  mnv-  bo  coi)nidere<l  as 
the  legitim-'ite  outcome  of  Mendelasohn ;  there 
is  a  fine  broad  vein  of  melody  wbidi  ia  anp- 
ported  by  tnio  and  natural  harmony,  and  a 
thorough  technical  skill.  But  there  is  al^o  the 
fatal  gift  of  fluency,  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
that  eel f  criticism  and  self-restraint  which  alone 
make  a  composer  great,  iiubimitein  has  written 
in  every  department  of  musfe,  but  aa  yet  bia 
Bongs  and  chamber  music  are  all  that  can  be 
called  really  popular,  excepting  always  his 'Ocean 
Symphony,  wbldi  is  known  all  over  tbe  world.* 
This  is  undoubt'  dly  one  of  his  very  best  works, 
the  ideas  throughout  being  vivid  and  interesting, 
while  tbe  woncmanebip  showa  unneaal  eare. 
From  the  comp'^>8er'8  having  added  an  extra 
AdM;io  and  Sclierso  after  the  first  appearance 
of  thii  Symphony  we  may  presume  be  has  a 
particular  regard  for  it,  though  to  risk  wearying 
an  audience  by  inordinate  length  b  scarcely  the 
way  to  recommend  a  work  to  their  favour.  The 
'  Dramatic*  Symphony  (op. 95)  has  been  admired, 
but  is  not  frequentlv  performed,  while  of  the  other 
three  symphonies  the  ist  and  5th  have  each  only 
been  performed  eooe  in  England.  His  Piano* 
forte  Concertos  are  very  brilliant  and  effective, 
especially  that  in  G  (op.  45)  ;  they  will  perhajMS 
in  time  take  a  permanent  podtion.  His  Violin 
Concerto  (op.  46)  i's  a  verj'  fine  work,  though 
but  little  known.  The  Persian  Songs  (op.  34) 
I  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  bia  voeal  woAa, 
but  there  arc  many  very  striking  and  success- 
ful specimens  among  his  other  songs — 'Es 
jbllnkt  der  Thao'  and  'Die  Waldbeae'  for 
I  instance — and  tlie  duets  are  full  of  beauty  and 
passion.  The  numerous  drawing-room  pieoee 
wMob  he  haa  written  tar  the  piano  are  far  sn* 
]  perior  to  most  of  their  class,  his  writing  for  tlie 
instrument  being  invariably  nii«t  brilliant,  as  is 

I  nmt  p^rd  rnK^l  In  l/iwAon  br  MuOckl  Art  Dnton  (XUadworUt) 
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bat  natural  in  lo  great  ft  pianiat.  Hit  ohamber- 
mutio  is  not      miieh  known  in  EngUnd,  and 

be  is  apt  to  ^ve  the  piano  an  undue  prominence 
in  it ;  the  Quintet  in  F  (op.  55)  ia  almost  a 
Pianoforte  OoKwrto  in  disguise.  His  operas  and 
oratorios  have  as  yet  met  with  but  qualified 
success,  seeming  to  lack  dramatic  force.  This 
is  in  some  measure  due  to  his  antagonism  to 
the  theories  and  practice  of  Wagner  and  the 
m<xlem  German  school.  He  has  a  preference 
for  sacred  subjects,  which  are  but  ill  fitted  for 
the  stage,  but  as  these  works  are  all  amongst  his 
moat  recent  productions  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  givo  any  decidad  opinion  as  to  their  eventual 
BOflOeai.  The  operas  not  included  in  the  list  of  his 
trarlcs  with  opuH-n umbers  are  'The  Demon'  (in 
vdieHmal  at  Covent  Garden,  .Tune  1S81),  *  Fera- 
mors*  (Lalla  Rookh).  'TheChildren  of  thelTeath,' 
•The  Maccabees,'  '  Dimitri  Donskoi,*  and  '  Nero.' 
There  are  also  about  a  dozen  songs,  and  as 
many  fugitive  pieces  for  piano  without  opus- 
number,  besides  some  small  works  published 
during  tiie  oompoaav'a  youtlUkil  daya  aad  redioned 
separately  as  ops.  i-io. 

The  complete  list  of  Rubinstein's  numbered 
worka  ia  aa  foUowa 
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Moa.  (ur  FF.  mIo.  B.  B.  > 

SIMM.  n^VHUitoai» 
(V.Oato.).  Ootaaiiltr. 

Impromptu.  BncMW  u4 
Serenad*.  IV.Mte.  Biof' 

melster. 
t  Btrinc  Quart«U((I.OadB., 

F).  II.  *  H.i 
l<t  SonatA  for  FWloaOlUo 

(D).  B.AH. 

ftid  Sonata  far  nr.  *U  T. 

(Amin.).  B.aS. 
tnd  Sonata  for  I'F.  tiolo  (0 

mln.).  B.  A  H. 
S  Caprlfe*  for  I'F.  lolo  (K«, 

D.  Kh).  n.  *».  ^ 
8  8ercna<lr«  Ivr  VV.  wlo  iF, 

(«  mil...  K  -  1.    v..  ,«  II. 
a  Etudts  tor  PF.  aulo.  Pe- 


ll •  TnMm  to  n>.  silo. 


a. 
as. 
A 
a*. 

86. 

as. 

87. 

sa 

n. 

40. 

a. 

44. 


4B. 
4S. 

47. 


4& 


TV.  nlo  (V.  A  nla0i)b 
Sehrafbtr. 

9  Song*  (wonU  from  Ra»- 
»l«n).  Voleo  aiiJ  PK. 
Schreibrr. 

Nocturne  (Ob)  and  Caprice 
(Bb)forPF.Mlo.  Klataor. 

5  Fuaanl  Mawlwi  FF. 
Mlo^  «tr  sa  ArtM  0t 
aitai.){  ft  For  a  Bora  (O 
■la.).  KIslner. 

Hamrolle  (F  mfai.);  Atl° 
AppaM.  (D  mln.)  fur  PF. 
Hjio.  Kl'tner. 

6  4- part  Song*  for  Male 
Volcj.  Klitnpr. 

6  Sougs  from  UdM.  TolM 
•ad  PF.  gliiiwr. 
«  ioota.  Talss  aai  tw. 

u  r«i>Un  fftinh  T«  sai 

PF.  Kbtnar. 
2ntl    PF.  OOP— <p  9), 

Schrelber. 
13  fHings  from  the  RUHlan. 

Voice  and  PF.  fchrelber. 
Aluoallchon   (Lnm)  for 

FF.  mIo.  Bebrelber. 
Suite  <10  Koa.)  for  PF.  aoU). 

Scholt. 
Snd  Sonai*  for  PF.  and 

Cello  (CJ>.  B.  »H. 
1st  Bjmpbonr  for  OrdiMtra 

(F)  .  Xabnt. 

M  BoiMt*  for  FV.  MIo  (F). 

B.aH. 

<C>.   Penfl  ' 
Trliiirnihsl    Orartore  for 

On:ttF>tra(  ).  Scli'.tt. 
•  e<>lr<?rii  4  St.  PetfrtlMiiitg.' 

for  PF.  aolo  (6  piecetj 

Kabnt. 
8rd  PF.  Conoerto  (O).  8.11 
CoDoerto,  Vlolla  ud  Orcfa. 

(G)  .  Petera. 

S  Strinc  QuvMli  (Vot.  4, 
B.  C.  R  milk.  Mb,  D  atak). 

n.  4  II. 

the  iluuiaa)  with  FT. 
Seoff. 

Sonau  tm  TT.  aad  TloU 
(Vflria.)  a.aB. 


0^a)b6  •Chankter-BOitr.*  If. 

duet.  Kahnt. 
61.  t  Mtrcfiux  for  IT.  (Vnff. 
02.  ^»  Trio.   IT.  anj  Strlnsi 

(Hi»).  <-nlT. 
sa.  6  Preludes  and  Fufue*  In 

hmml*.  FV.MI*.  FMcra. 
BL'fui&a  UtL*  BM^red 

Opera  afl^^r  Xllton.  Iri  3 

parts.  Senir. 
».  Qu'ntet  for  PF.  and  Wind 

'I'  Schubrrth. 
6C.  Sr<l  ^vmphoiij  (A).  Schu- 

berth. 

07.  e  Boon.    Voice  aad  PF. 


oa  leem  ad  Aris.  *X  danqne 

Tero?'  Sop.  and  (irch. 
Bchott. 

GO.  String  ()Blntat(F).  Senit 
00.  (Concert  Onrtws  la  Bb. 


Setiir. 

8  Part-somi  toSll»T«toM> 

Bchielbar. 
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sa  'Pie  msa.'  Alto  Ha- 
mate CborM.  sad  Oitft. 

Seiiff. 

64.  0  Fables  by  XrlWK  TMW 

and  PF.  Senff. 
6B.  Itt  C-oncf-rto  (or  Cello  and 

Orch.  (A  mln.).  fieolT. 
M.  Quartet.    PF.  and  Stxlnn 

(0).  Senff. 
87.  «  Two-part  Boost  with  PF 

rtenff. 

^.  'Knu*!.'    Hiiilfal  portrait 

tt.rorrli.    .■■I' ^^wl. 
09.  5  Morccaux  lur  PF.  solo. 
Slet;«l. 

70.  4tta  PF.  Conoerto  (D  mlo.). 


TLB 

71  0  i><msi  for  a  LowTolOOiBd 

PF.  Saoff. 
79.  FantaWa  to  t  nsaoo  (VX 

SeiiK 

Ta  '  I>er  Morgrn.'  Canuta  for 
Male  Voice*  and  Orch. 
(from  the  BttsataM.  9m$B, 

Ift'Anmoa  da  F^Mliial*  It 
ptecea.  nr.aolo.  aanaL 

ra  6  Bonft  to  Tslaa  and  tW. 

SrnS. 

77.  FautaWs  to       (■  mla.) 

Senfl 

78.  12  Sons*  from  the  Ruadan. 

Voice  and  PF.  Seitlt 
1ft 'Iraa  the  Terribla.*  MMk 
eal  portrait  forOreh.  B.B;. 
flk  'The  Tower  of  Babel.'  Sa- 
cred opera  in  one  act. 
BenlL  CbappeU.  j 


n.BltiidaflbrFr.Hlo.  B.B. 

R.  Albnm  of  National  Daneaa 

(S)  for  PF.  iolo.   B.  B. 
8i  10  Bongs.    Voice  and  PF. 

B.  R 

84.  Fantasia  for  PF.  and  Orch. 

(0).  Senft 
H.  4th  Trto.   PF.  and  Strtncs 

(A).  Umj. 
86.  Bomance  and  OSprlw  fer 

Vkilln  and  Orch.  Bttiff. 
S7. 'I><m    Qulxoleu'  Munlcal 

portrait.  Humorr»ke  for 

Orch.  Benir. 
sa  Thrme  and  Varialtoat  for 

PF.  solofOV  Senff. 
80.  Sonau  for  FF.  duat  (D)> 

Sentr. 

9a  S  string  Qnai1ata(ir<ia.  T.  a, 

'J  mln..  E  mln.).  (tenlK 
91.  and   Requiem  for 

Mllfrion  (from  (itM-the'e 
•Willirlm  MrUti-r')  for 
Solns.  choras,  and  FF. 
Bmft 

M.  t  Seenaa  to  Oaatnlto  and 
Orohaatia.  Mo.1. 'BanH 
ha';  Xo.a  'Hasar  to  tlM 
deaert.'  fViiff- 

•ft  •  Books  i>r  MlM'ellanroiis 
r\rcn  (VI)  Ur   IF.  »olo. 

»4.  r>lh    VF.  Concerto  (Eb). 


95.  Ml  SmtttKmy. '  Drwatle* 

(Umln.>.  ftenff. 

96.  'ind  Toitcerto.    OoUS  SOd 

Orch.  Banft 

9t.  B-%utot  to  iMs|s  on, 

SenlT. 

9S.  Srd  Sonata.  PF.  aal  ▼.<& 
mln.).  SenO. 

•ftQsiBtaa  nr.  I 

GiBln.). 

100.  4th  Sonata  for  PF.  solo  (A 

mln.).  SenlT. 

101.  12  Hongs.    Voice  and  PF. 

S#niC 

102.  Caprice  B««se.    PF.  and 

Orch.  Scuff. 
lOa  Bal  ooslumil  Set  of  charac- 

tsflatiovtoosam  torr. 

Staada 
lOL  Bl'vtf^;  Variattoos:  Ktude. 

PK.  solo.  B.B. 
lOB.  A  •<-rl'-^  of  Itimlan  songi. 

Vi.il  •  htm)  I  K.    H.  11. 
lOa  3  i^triuii  guarteta  (.Vot.  9. 

10.  Ah.  F  mln.) 
107.  fiih  Symphony  (O  mla.)  In 

a 


TiiibinHtein's  appearance  is  remaxlukblo.  His 
head  is  of  a  very  Kuasian  tyne,  maasiTO  ftndnoble^ 
without  beard  or  mouataoiia^  bat  with  ft  thidc 
»h'x;k  of  dark  brown  hair  which  as  yt't  shows  no 
gray.  In  general  looli  bis  face  resembles  the 
ideal  Beetboven  of  tbo  aonlpton.  He  ia  mil 
read,  and  his  very  wide  travels  have  given  him 
much  luiowledge  of  men  and  things.  His  man- 
ner ia  a&nple  Mid  genial,  and  he  haa  the  trae 
modesty  of  genius. 

We  hftve  said  that  Rubinstein's  first  \i8it  to 
London  was  in  He  was  then  only  just  it. 
Mendel.^sf)lin  and  Thalbf-rg  were  both  here,  and 
the  Philharmonic  was  thus  naturally  already  oc- 
cupied. No  doubt  he  played  in  pubKo :  hut  tiie 
jit  ri(xHc;vl8  are  silent  about  him,  and  the  only 
printed  mention  of  him  to  be  found  is  in  Mo- 
aohelea'a  diary  fbr  1842  ('  Leben,*  ii.  90),  where 
he  is  spoken  of  by  that  genial  mn.>iter  as  'a  rival 
to  Thalberg  ...  a  Kussiau  boy  whose  fingers  are 
as  light  as  UtilOam,  and  yet  as  strong  as  »  nia&'ft* 
Be  m  mot  ratam  to  tfaia  ooimtiy  till  1857*  whn 
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BUBDHSTBIN. 

he  Rppenred  el  the  FhUhaRnaale  on  Hey  i8, 

playing  hia  own  Concerto  in  Q,  He  came  back 
ia  tbe  t'ollowLu^  year,  played  sfidn  at  the  PhU> 
baimome  on  June  7,  and  at  the  Modeal  Union 
May  II.  In  1 869  he  came  a  fourth  time,  and 
played  at  the  Muaioal  Uniom  only  (May  1 8,  J  uue 
I),  la  X876  he  made  his  fifth  ymi,  played  at 
the  Philharmonic  May  i,  and  gave  four  Recitals 
in  St.  James  a  HaU.  In  1877  ho  had  again  re- 
oHal^  and  abn  oondnetod  hie  *  Ooeen '  Symphony 
(6  niovementa),  and  played  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  G,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  J  one  4.  In  1881 
he  has  given  another  series  of  Recitals  at  6t. 
James's  Hall,  his  opera  'The  Demon'  was  brought 
ont  ia  Italian  at  Owent  Uardeu  on  June  ai,  and 
Us  *  Tower  ci  Babel.*  with  other  murie,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  June  1 1. 

Of  his  Symphonies  foar  have  been  heard  here, 
ttie  laet  (op.  1 07)  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  May  1 88 1 . 
The  third  Symphony,  in  A,  has  not  yet  been 
played  in  England.  Of  his  Pf.  Concertos  four 
oot  of  five  have  been  heard,  that  ia  G  tiiree 
times ;  the  first  alone  has  not  yet  been  played. 
Of  his  Overtures  that  in  Bt>  (op.  60),  that  in  C 
(op.  43),  and  that  to  *  Dimitri  Donskoi  *  have  all 
been  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  well  as  the 
Ballet  music  of  'Feramors*  and  'The  Demon,' 
and  '  Don  Quixote.'  Of  his  chamber-musio  the 
favourite  pieces  at  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs are,  Cello  Sonata  in  D  (6  times),  three 

K*  oes  for  PP.  and  cello  (op.  11,  4  timcH),  Bb 
o  (4  times),  and  PF.  Quintet  (op.  99,  twice). 
Nicholas,  his  younger  brother,  who  settled  in 
Moscow,  was  also  a  fine  piMiist  and  no  mean 
eomposer,  though  overBhadowc-<l  by  the  fame  of 
his  great  brother.  Ho  studied  under  Kullak  and 
Dehn  in  Berlin  during  1845  and  6.  In  1859  he 
founded  at  Moscow  the  Russian  Musical  Society, 
which  gives  twenty  concerts  each  year;  and  in 
1864  the  Conservatoire,  and  was  head  of  both  till 
his  death.  In  1861  he  visited  England,  and 
pbyed  twice  at  the  Musical  Union  (June  4,  18). 
In  1878  he  gave  fi>ur  orchestral  concerts  of 
Bnaiali  nmsic  in  the  Trocad^ro  at  Paris  with 
)^at  sitccesB.  He  ilied  of  conxumption  in  Paris, 
Mar.  33, 1S81,  on  his  way  to  Nice  for  his  health, 
widefyaiid  deeply  lamented.  His  latest  published 
week  ia  op.  17 — 'Sc^ne  du  Bal,  Polonnine.' 

BUBINSTEIN,  Joskph— no  relation  to  the 
Ibfegoing^has  aoqoired  some  fiune  as  a  pianist 
and  ci>mpo.^pr  of  drawing-room  music.  He  has 
also  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  through 
oertain  newspaper  articles  in  the  'Bayreuther 
Bliitter'  signwl  with  his  name  (thoiii:}i  hclieved 
by  some  to  have  emanated  from  a  more  famous 
pea),  and  attacking  .Schumann  and  Brahms  in  a 
aMNi  offensive  and  vindictive  manner.  [F.C] 
BUCKEUS,  clavecin  makers  of  Antwerp, 
who  were  working  as  nwsters  between  1579  and 
1667  or  later,  the  first  of  whom,  Hans  Kuckertt, 
if  idways  credited  with  great  improvements  in 
kejrboara  inatmments.  It  Is  certain  that  the 
tone  of  thf  lIuckcrH  clavecins  has  never  been 
anrpassed  fur  purity  and  beauty  of  tune-colour 
(timbre) ;  and  m>m  this  quality  they  remained  ia 
ase  in  England,  iis  well  Mia  Fraaee  and  tbe 
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Netherfaods,  until  har^eheMs  and  s|rfaets  were 

supersedeJ,  at  the  end  n(  la«t  rcntury,  by  the 
pianoforte.   The  art  of  harpsichord  malting,  as,  .  * 
exenqdified  in  liondoa  by  Kirkiiiftu  end^fihudT, 

wee  directly  derived  from  Antwerp  and  the 
Rneken.  Time  seemed  to  have  no  effect  with 
the  Ruekers  instrmnenta.  They  were  deoorated 

with  costly  paintings  in  this  countr}-  and  France, 
when  a  hundred  years  old  and  more.  New  keys 
and  aew  jaolts  replaoed  the  old  ones;  eo  long  a« 

the  soundboard  stood  lasted  the  '  silvery  sweet' 
tone.  It  has  done  so  in  some  instances  until 
now,  bnt  modem  oonditioas  of  life  seem  to  be 

inimical  to  the  old  wood;  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  preserve  any  of  these  old  in* 
stnnnents  ranch  longer.  As  a  wmk  of  piety  we 
have  catalogued  all  tliat  we  h.ive  seen  or  oaa 
hear  of,  Mipending  the  list  to  this  notice. 

In  John  Broadwood^B  books,  177-2  3.  are 
several  entries  conceminLi  tlie  hiring  of  Uuker, 
Booker,  and  Rouker  harpsichords  to  his  cus- 
tomers ;  to-  Hie  Badtem  of  Richmond,  Lady 
Pembroke,  Lady  Catherine  Murray,  etc.,  etc. 
In  1 790  Lord  Camden  bought  a  *  double  Ruker' : 
in  179a  Mr.  Williams  bought  another,  the  price 
charged  for  each  being  25  guineas.  These  entries 
corroborate  the  statement  of  Jamea  Broadwood 
('Some  Notes,'  i8.^8,  printed  privately  1862)  that 
many  Kuckers  harpt(ichord.s  were  extant  and  in 
excellent  condition  fifty  years  before  he  wrote. 
He  specially  refers  to  one  that  was  twenty  years 
before  in  possession  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  pub- 
lisher,  reputed  to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth's, 
and  sold  when  Nonsuch  Palace  was  demolished. 
To  have  been  hers  Hans  Ruekers  the  elder  muet 
be  credited  with  having  made  it. 

If  the  tone  caused,  as  we  have  said,  the  long 
preservation  of  the  Kuckers  clavecin."*,  on  the 
other  hand  the  paintings  which  adorned  them 
not  unfrequently  caused  their  destruction.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  instnunent  of  the  Parisian 
orj:anist,  Balbastre,  whom  Bumey  visited  when 
on  hiti  famous  tour.  Bumey  says  it  was  painted 
inside  and  out  with  as  much  delicacy  as  the 
finest  coach  or  snuffbox  he  had  ever  seen.  In- 
side the  cover  was  the  story  of  Bamean's  'Castor 
aad  Foilux,*  the  c(>tnp<<Her,  wh<un  Biirney  had 
seen  some  years  before,  being  depicted  lyre  ia 
hand  and  very  like.  He  describes  the  tone  aa 
delicate  rather  than  powerful  (he  would  be  ao- 
cu8tomed  in  London  to  the  sonorous  pompous 
Kirkmans,  which  he  so  much  admired),  and  tlie 
touch,  in  aceordaace  with  the  French  practice  of 
fpiilling,  as  very  light.  This  instrument  was 
then  more  thuu  a  huntired  years  {ild,  perhaps  moie 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty.  We  learn  the  fate 
of  it  from  Rimbault  ('The  I'ianoforte,'  i860, 
p.  76),  who  tells  us  that  it  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  Goding  of  Loudon,  who  sacrificeil  Kuckers' 
work,  to  display  the  paintin^^s  by  Boucher  and 
Le  Prince  that  had  adorned  it,  on  a  new  grand 
piano  made  for  the  purpose  by  Zeitter.  Tliis 
maker  showed  respect  for  his  predecessor  by  pre- 
serving the  soundboard,  wliich  he  converted  mto 
a  mu.'sic  box,  the  iuBcription  '  Joanne.s  Kuckers 
me  fiBdt  Antverpia'  being  transteired  to  the 
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bade.  TUi  Ihiii  altimately  became  Rimbault's ; 
the  piano  was  sold  at  Qod^'s  Bale  by  Cbxiitie 
ii  Man84)n  ia  18-^7. 

It  was  this  intimate  combination  of  tbe  dec<^ 
rative  arts  with  music  that  led  to  the  clavecin 
and  clavichord  makers  of  Antwerp  becoming 
HMmben  of  tlie  wlista'  guild  of  St.  Lake  in  that 
city.  They  were  enrolled  in  the  first  instance 
aa  painters  or  sculptors.  We  must  however  go 
fuuutit  hnck  thaa  Bun  Bnokan  and  his  sons  to 
truly  eatimate  their  position  and  services  as  cla- 
vecin makers.  For  this  retrospect  tbe  pamphlet 
of  the  Chevalier  Lfen  de  Bnrreiie  'Bedherehee 
Bur  les  Facteurs  de  Clavecins  et  les  Luthiers 
d'Anvers'  (Brussels,  1865),  supplies  valuable  in- 
fmnation.  We  learn  that  at  tne  end  of  the  1 5tb 
and  bcj^'nning  of  the  i6th  centuries,  precisely 
as  in  England  and  Scotland  at  the  same  period^ 
the  davidiord  was  in  greater  vogue  than  the 
clavecin ;  possibly  because  clavecins  were  then 
always  long,  and  tbe  oblong  clavichord  recom- 
mended itaelf  as  more  convenient  and  cheap  for 
ordinary  use ;  just  as  is  now  the  case  vith  grand 
and  upright  pianos.  But  about  the  year  1500 
the  clavecin  had  been  made  in  the  clavichord 
shape  in  Venice,  and  called  l^^et.  [See  Spinet.] 
This  new  form  must  have  soon  travelled  to  the 
Low  CuuMtries,  and  have  superseded  the  Clavi- 
diovd,  M  It  did  in  England  nnd  France  nbont  the 
MUne  epoch. 

A  clavecin  maker  named  Josse  Carest  was 
admitted  in  1523  to  the  St.  Luke's  guild  as  a 
sculptor  and  painter  of  clavichords  (literally 
'  J  00s  Kerrest,  clavecordmaker,  snjt  en  scildert').^ 
Another  Osnst  had  been  accepted  in  1519  aa 
an  ajiprcnti'v;  painter  of  clavecins  ('  Goosen 
Kareeitt,  schilder  en  Klaveoimbelmoker,  gheleert 
by  Peeter  Mathya*).  Thia  la  an  earlier  inataooe 
of  the  name  Clavecin  than  that  quoted  by  M.  de 
Burbure  as  the  oldest  he  had  found  in  Belgium, 
via.  n  house  in  the  parish  of  Notre  Bame,  Ant- 
wero,  which,  in  1532,  bore  the  sign  of  '  de  Clavi- 
linibele.'  No  doubt  at  that  time  both  clavecins 
■ad  daviohor&  were  in  nie  in  Antwerp,  bat  in 
a  few  years  wo  hear  of  the  latter  no  more  ;  and 
the  daveoin  soon  became  so  important  that,  in 
1557>  Josse  Carest  headed  a  petition  of  the  cla- 
vecin-makers to  be  admitted  to  the  prfvUsges  of 
the  guild  as  nuch,  and  not,  in  a  side  way.  merely 
painters  and  sculptors  of  their  instruments. 
NT  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  ten  peti- 
were  exemptetl  from  the  production  of 
rworks,'  but  their  pupils  and  all  who 
to  come  after  them  *  were  bound  to  exhibit 
Biasterworks.  being  clavecins,  r)bl(>nij  or  with 
bent  sides  ('  viercante  oft  gehoecte  clavisimbale,* 
■qnave  or  grand  aa  we  should  say),  of  five  feet 
kng  or  more  ;  made  in  the  workshops  of  mnster 
•spertSy  of  whom  two  were  annually  elected; 
and  to  have  tbe  marie,  dedga,  or  aontdheoD, 
proper  to  each  maker  {tjn  ejgen  mavdk,  teeckon. 


•cfae  Slut  I.uc«««t{M«.'  BombouU  ea  Via  toiu*.  'ivoli.  Ra«geniuui, 
AstMrpt  aUboH  Ttaa  tUftm. 

tlMflrM,uuMnilMbacMMBMilMnortfa«(«nd.  Varlutaiica. 
SllaM  Ortyw^J  hfililiMii,  to  MHMi  who  ma  tmnm  tbt 


fiUCKEBS, 

oft  wapene),  that  is,  a  recognised  trade-mark  on 
each  instrument.  We  wul  give  these  traile 
marks  of  the  members  of  the  Ruckers  family 
firom  sketches  kindly  supplieil  by  M.  Abel 
gibo,  of  Renaix  in  Belju'ium  ;  three,  belonging  to 
Hans  and  his  two  huum,  having  been  already 
pubUahed  by  M.  Edmond  Vander  Straeten  to 
his  monumental  work  *  La  Musique  aux  Pays 
Ban.'  vol.  iii.  (Brussels,  1875).'  It  ia  at  oooe 
evident  that  such  regulations  tended  to  Mrand 
work.  The  trademarks  we  have  uiorv  particu- 
larly described  under  K08B.  They  were  usually 
made  of  lead,  gilt,  and  were  eonaj^aoiw  in  the 
soundholea  of  the  instruments. 

Some  of  the  ootemporary  Italian  keyboard- 
inatrnments  might  be  taken  to  give  a  genenl 
idea  of  what  the  Antwerp  ones  were  like  prior 
to  the  improvements  of  Hans  Bookers  the  elder. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  soundboards  the  notion 
of  the  soundcbest  of  Lute  and  Psaltbrt  pre- 
vailed. RuckerM  adhered  to  this  principle,  but 
being  a  tuner  and  perhaps  a  builder  of  on^ans,  he 
turned  to  the  organ  as  a  type  for  an  improved 
clavecin,  and  wliilc  holding  fast  to  timbre  as  the 
chief  excellence  and  end  of  musical  instrument 
making,  introduced  different  tone-colours,  and 
combined  them  after  orj^an  annloTiea  and  by 
organ  contrivances  of  added  keyboards  and  re- 
gisters. Tlieoetave  stop  had  been  already  copied 
in  the  little  octave  spineUs  which  Pnetorius  tells 
us  were  commonly  used  to  reinforce  the  tone 
of  larger  imlramenla,  bot  iiie  merit  of  Hans 
f^lK•ke^s,  traditionally  attributed  to  him,  and 
never  gainsaid,  was  his  placing  the  octave  aa  a 
fixture  in  tbe  loi^  daveoin,  boldly  attediing  the 
striti^ra  to  hitchpins  on  tbe  f«nuhlboard  (strength- 
enad  beneath  for  the  purpose),  and  by  tbe  addi* 
tion  of  amoUier  keyboard,  also  a  fixttve,  tlins 
establisUngnmodol  whicli  remained  dominant  for 
large  instruments  until  tbe  end  of  the  clavecin 
manufacture.* 

An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Ruck- 
ers family  by  M.  Edmond  Vander  Straeten  in 
the  work  already  referred  to  (vol.  iii.  p.  325  etc.) 
He  has  gathere«l  up  the  few  documentary  no- 
tices of  the  members  of  it  discovered  by  MM. 
Rombouts  and  Van  Lerius,  by  M.  G<?nard  and 
by  M.  L^n  de  Burbure,  with  some  other  ISaoti 
that  conipltte  all  that  is  known  about  them. 

The  name  Kuckers,  variously  spelt  Rukers, 
Rueckers,  Ruycken^  Buekaen,  Bieoket^  mad 
Bikaert,  is  really  a  contraction  or  corru{ition  of 
the  flemish  Ruckaerts  or  Kyckaertszoun,  equi- 
valent to  the  English  Richardson.  Hans  the 
elder  wa.«i  certainly  of  Flemish  origin,  being  the 
son  of  Frnnds  Buckers  of  Mechlin.  He  oan 
luutlly  have  been  bom  later  than  1555.  Married 
at  Notre  Dame  (thr  catheflralV  Antwerp,  Junt- 
I575i  Hans  Ruckaerts,  to  Naenkeu  Cnaeps, 
he  was  admitted  asHansRoyokers,  'davirinbsi]. 
makerre,'  to  the  Lucas  guild  in  1579.  Tt  .'Ap- 
pears strAnge  that  he  was  not  enrolled  a  citizcu 

>  I)iirn«y  n-fm  to  th«M  marlu  when  writing  mbout  th«  Kuckera. 

«  Thp  rnd  uf  ihe  BiuufMtuTe  for  Antwerp  (■  chronleM  by  M.  4* 
Borbur«  In  one  Men  bj  hIai-lM  doe*  not  mj  mheOmjitgim  c<r 
doablo-OMde  by  ■  MlnS  mmt,  m' 
M  leeit  A"  mb,  AntworplM.* 
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nntfl  1594,  but  Uxu  may  have  h*ien,  ha  M.  de 
Barbure  tuggMto,  »  re-Mmission,  to  repair  the 
loss  of  A  record  burnt  when  the  Spaniards  sacked 
the  Hdbel  de  Ville  in  1576.  In  those  troubled 
timed  there  could  haTAMMi  but  little  to  do  in 
clavfcin-inakitifT.  May  we  nee  in  this  a  reason 
for  ihi8  ac({uiring  that  knowledge  of  (he  or^an 
which  waa  to  lead  ultimaloly  to  bU  loinodolmig 
the  loa^  clavecin  ? 

He  had  four  boub,  Francis,  Hans,  Andries, 
•ad  Anthony.  It  is  only  with  Hans  (baptized 
Jan.  13,  1578)  and  Andries  (baptized  Anj^.  30, 
1579)  that  we  are  concerned,  siooe  they  Vtccame 
clavecin  maken  of  equal  fopntation  with  their 
father.  W*>  learn  that  in  1591  Hans  Ruckers 
the  elder  became  tuner  of  the  organ  in  the 
Viigia*«  ehapel  of  lSb»  Chiihadnd.  and  that  in 
1 593  be  added  1 4  or  1 5  dtops  to  the  large  organ 
in  the  same  church.  In  1598  and  1599  either 
be  or  hi*  ton  Hani  MMidi  do  not  upecify 
which)  ha<l  charj^'  of  the  organs  of  St.  Bavon, 
and  from  161 7  to  1623  of  St.  Jacques.  The  like 
doutii  exbla  m  to  the  Hmm  who  dlod  In  1643. 
We  believe  tbnt  this  date  refers  to  the  son,  as 
(be  latest  clavecin  we  have  met  with  of  his 
flinlnia  Mr.  Leyland** 
l^cautifnl  instrument 
dated  that  year ;  the 
latoot  date  of  the 
£ather*B  clavecins  at 
present  found  being 
liibflv  163a  (donbi- 
fnl.ltn  No.  8)  or  1 6 1 4. 
The  Mrlieat  is  1590, 
wiUbwbh^diitothrM 
•slating  instruments 
•M  marked.  The 
trndMnark  of  Bant 
(he  elder,  is  here  represented. 

Of  the  instnunenta  catalogued  below  it  will  be 
ob—yod  devcB  wn  prabnbly  by  Hana  the 
elder.  Tlio  long  oncB  are  provided  witli  the 
octnvo  stop  and,  perhaps  without  exception  ^one 


being  without  details),  have  the  two  keyboards 
identified  with  bbn  aa  tba  iBTaator.  But  it  la 

interesting  to  observe  the  expedients  agreeing 
with  the  statement  of  Prstohus,  that  octave 
instrmnenU'  were  employad  with  tmd  in  tba 
oblong  clavecins.  These  expedients  doubtless 
originated  before  Hans  Ruckers  ;  indeed  in  the 
Museum  at  Naiaoibeig,  there  is  an  oblong  cla- 
vecin of  Antwerp  make,  signed  'Mjxrtinus  Vander 
Biest,'  and  dated  1580,  that  has  an  octave  spinet 
In  it.*  *M<ct«ii*  Taodar  Biest  entered  tbo 
Guild  in  Antwerp,  aa  OBO  of  the  ten  clavecin 
makers,  in  1558.  No«r  Measrs.  Chnppell  of  Lon- 
don own  anon  aa  instnunent,  No.  9  in  appended 
catalogue,  made  by  Hans  Ruckers,  certjiinlv  the 
elder.  Ho  keys  remain,  but  tbe  scale  of  both  the 
fixed  aad  movablo  beyboatda  b  tbe  same,  four 
octaves  marked  near  the  WTextpins  ti-»i  (B-B). 
In  this  davedn  it  is  the  left  hand  keyboard 
which  if  removable  and  is  tuned  aa  ootevo  higher. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire,  Brussels, 
there  is  an  oblonff  clavecin  by  Hans  the  elder 
(No.  4)  wherein  the  octavo  aplnat  la  above  and 
not  by  the  side  of  the  fixed  one— according  to  M. 
Victor  Mahillon  a  later  addition,  though  the  work 
of  the  maker  bimadf.  TUa  ooriona  Instrameat 

formerly  belonged  to  Fi^tis,  and  h  dated  l6lOw 
While  on  the  subject  of  these  removable  octava 
■pineta  wa  wiU  nfer  to  one  with  keyboards  dda 
by  side  made  by  Hans  the  younger  (No.  13), 
and  dated  1619,  the  property  of  M.  Regibo, 
aad  aaotber,  a  long  daveeta,  abw  by  Haas  the 
younger  (No.  36),  not  dated,  belonging  to  M. 
Snoeck  of  lienaix,  that  has  the  octave  spinet  fixed 
in  the  angle  side,  pteelaely  aa  In  a  BMra  modara 
one,  made  by  Cocnpn  of  Huremonde,  whitbmay 
be  seen  in  the  Plantin  museum,  Antwerp. 

Kaaa  Rnekaia  tbe  younger— known  to  tba 
Belf;ian  nniHicnlogists  as  .Jean,  because  he  used 
the  initials  J.  K.  in  his  rose^  while  the  father,  as 
(Sir  aa  we  know,  naed  H.  wa^  as  wa  have 
said,  the  second  Bon.  .  B^jgibo  baa  aoppHad 
us  with  three  of  his  roses. 


a; 


We  have  given  the  date  of  bis  baptism  in  tbe  |  married  to  Marie  Waefaaat,  of  tbe  finally  of  it0 
DBllMidi 111  in  157^,  but  have  no  further  details    musician  Hubert  Waelrant,'  in  the  cathedral. 


to  reeofd  bqrond  the  ascertained  UcU  that  he  was  Nov.  14,  1604;  that  either  he  or  his  brother 


I  to  seMiit  I>rw(«i1af'  MateiBent  litrnll;  m  to  lueh 
MiMiS  Inlflc  tonaS  •  llflh  u  well  M  an  octk*«  hl|th<T.  1l>i<  muro 
iflUlty  orlcloAtei  In  the  fact  that  the  r  tnd  t;  Initnimeiiti  hul  Itrfora 
aiattaM  b«en  Rixlr  at  uim-  and  the  Mine  pitch,  »t*rtlng  (mm  Ihr  lowest 
k«T.  klthoiiith  tr»-  illtiKi^lttiin  fif  the  kr^boknU  tlx!  riktiKi  u1  the 
oot«»  wef  'lirf'i.  i  t  ««  ii[  .  rvaii*  wtiTr  pli-'  <'f  ih*  »ame  metiure- 
IBCDt  had  XiTKU  actiutll;  uw-d  tur  the  ni  te  F  or  tte  l»ot«  O.  8m 
ArnoM  8chllcJi*t  'Splatel  der  Orfelmarber.  IMI. 
t  A  woodrol  •!  ibkt  nn  ln*iruin«nt  la  glrm  la  BMlasf  Br.  A. 


ML  Both  kejiboardi.  iM«  by  lid*,  art  kpiMtfvntIr  ortflnil.  with 
white  Daturkls  and  cntnpw*  of  4oct«re»  t'-C.  It  U  tbe  rintil  ti»rid 
ke^b<>ftnl  th«t  U  lunnl  tl>e  octave  hU-lirr  and  Iji  miiovalil'-  llkt-  a 
drawer.  A  full  de*crli,tiuii  uT  tlii«  d.iul.l--  li,>triiiii-nt  Is  r.  jT-'ilijced 
III  BeUamann'i  work,  c^^p^ni  Irotii  the  '  Autclcer  lOr  Kuudc  d«r  deut- 
tchen  Vurxeit  *  (Nuremb«f«.  1K7V.  No.  •). 
*  m.  Johii  Ball  auMMdod  ftaowld  Waalrmt  M  MgnMaf  tts 
a  taMIT.Md  niakMitiM  SMt  SMA  bis  tadi  InT 
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\  WM  admitted  m  %  nurtw  in  ih»  Qofldln 

ifi  1 1  ;  and  that  he  was  employed  to  tune  the  organ 
of  St.  Jacqaet  from  1 63 1  until  164a.  There  u  aleo 
•vid«noe  m  to  hit  having  dM  la  tut  ywr,  and  not 
tbe  father,  who  yrould  seem  to  have  died  before. 

Mr.  Vander  Straeten  ha*  however  brought  ua 
nearer  Ibam  the  younger,  by  vefarenoe  to  Saina- 
bury's  colK.'ction  of 'On']i^nal  unpublished  papers 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens' 
(LaaAim,  1859,  p.  ao8  «te.>,  wheraia  mn  wvml 
letters  which  paused  in  between  the  painter 
Balthazar  Gerbier,  at  that  time  at  Brussels,  and 
thentvateMcntaiyof  OhariMl^  SirF.WInda- 
bank.  They  relate  to  the  purchase  of  a  good 
viiffinal  from  Antwerp  for  the  King  of  Eiu^Und. 
Be  It  lemembend  that  vp  to  thia  wao,  tad  ovoa 
ailliteastheRestoratinn.all  clavpcins  in  England, 
long  or  square,  were  c^led  Vinjinals.  [See  Via- 
OOTAt.!  GexMeraaw  oao  that  had  baon  aiado  by 

Hans  Ruckers  the  younger  ('Johrinnes  RickarlH'), 
for  the  Infanta.  He  describes  it  as  having  a 
dooMe  keyboMd  placed  at  oeeMid,aad  iiMir  stops ; 
exactly  what  we  !itiouIdnow  call  a  double  harpsi- 
chord. There  were  two  paintings  inside  the 
ooTw,  the  one  neareat  the  player  by  Rnbena ; 

the  '•ultjcct  Cupid  and  Psyche.  'Die  dealer  .isked 
^30  fur  ii,  such  iuatruments  without  paintings 
being  priced  at  £is-  After  aoaie  oorrnpond> 
cnce  it  was  bouLrht  and  sent  over.  Arrived  in 
iiondon  it  was  found  to  be  wanting  6  or  7 
keys,  and  to  be  iasalBdeBt  ibr  the  moale,*  aad 
Gerbier  was  requested  to  get  it  exchanged  for 
one  with  laiger  compass.  Belarrii^  to  the  maker, 
Ctorfaier  waalafonaed  that  he  had  not  aaotheron 
sale  and  that  the  instrument  could  not  be  altered. 
So  afior  this  straightforward  but  rather  grufif  an- 
awer  GeiUer  waa  written  to  aot  to  tronble  himself 
further  about  it.  Mr.  Vander  Straeten  enquires 
what  has  become  of  this  jewel  1  We  agree  with  him 
that  the  preservation  of  the  pietnreeliaa  probably 
long  since  caused  the  destruetiou  of  the  instru* 
meat.  With  aaoh  decoration  it  would  hardly  re* 
mtfa  in  a  lumber  room.  Vr.  Yander  Straeten 
himself  possesses  a  Jean  Ruckers  Bingle  harpsi« 
diord,  restored  by  M.  Ch.  Meerens,  of  which  lie 
has  given  a  helfotype  fllostraticii  in  bia  work.  It 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Hans  the  younger. 

Andries  Ruckers  (the  elder,  to  diatinyiish  him 
from  his  son  Andries),  the  third  eon  of  Hans,  was, 
as  we  have  said,  baptized  in  I579>  '^'''^  perhaps 
Iwcame  a  master  in  1611.  It  is  certain  that  in 
1619  a  clavecin  was  ordered  from  1dm,  for  the 
reunions  and  dramatic  representations  of  the 
guild  and  purchased  by  subscription.  As  a 
member  of  uie  oonfratemity  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
ia  the  oathodral  he  was  tuning  the  ohapel  organ 
gratuitously  in  1644.  His  work,  spite  of  Bur- 
ney's  impression  about  the  relative  excellence 
of  his  larger  instruments,  was  held  in  as  great 
ei*tcem  m  that  of  his  &ther  and  brother,  as  the 
above- nientioued  oommissiou  shows.  In  1671, 
Jean  Oox,  dioinnaater  of  the  cathe<iral,  lef  t  Iiy 
will,  as  a  precious  object,  an  Andr^  Ruckers 
clavecin,    iiandel,  many  years  after,  did  the 

I  Tto  HHcbeoeln  mn  st  this  tlaw  oaUng  iplMU  la  LoadM  wttli 
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Within  the  writer's  neoDeetldn  there  have 

witoefises  in  London  to  this 
maker's  fame,  vis. 
Handel's  (No.  47). 
dated  165!.  given  by 
Heisrs.  Broadwood 
to  Sooth  Xenaington 
Museum ;  Col.  Hop- 
kinaon's  (No.  31) 
dated  1614;  aad  Miaa 
Twining's,  a  Mingle 
keyboard  one  (Ko. 
45),  dated  1640,  atill 
at  Twickenham.'  A 
tradition  exists  that 
Handel  had  alao 
played  upon  both  the 
last  •  named  instru- 
mente.    We  do  not 

know  when  Andries 
Ruckers  the  elder 
died.  He  waa  eer- 
ta inly  living  in  1651. 
since  that  date  is  on 
hiaharpalelierd  (Haa- 
del\s)  at  South  Ken- 
sington. His  ru»cs 
arenere  given. 
Of  Andries  Ruckers  the  youn^'er,  the  informa- 
tion ia  moat  meagre.  Bom  in  1607,  we  think  be 
became  a  master  in  1656.  The  ohrfatian  name  is 
wanting  to  the  entry  in  the  ledgSTt  bvl  aa  the 
son  of  a  master,  the  son  of  Andnea  the  elder  is 
apparently  indicated.  The  reaearshea  of  M. 
G^nard  have  proved  the  birth  of  a  daughter  to 
Hans  the  younger,  but  not  that  of  a  son.  It 
might  be  Christopher,  could  we  attrlbnte  to  him 
a  master  for  a  father.  Eegarding  him,  however, 
as  living  earlier,  we  are  content  to  believe  that 
Andries  the  younger  then  beeamelboe  of  theOnild; 
but  as  his  known  instniuicnta  are  of  late  date  it 
isposnble  that  he  worked  much  with  hit*  father. 
We  know  from  a  baptism  la  i((65  that  the  younger 
Andries  had  married  Catherina  de  N'rie^e,  per- 
hapa  of  the  fimiiljr  of  Dirok  w  Thierri  de  Vriee,  a 

davedn*niaker  whose 
death  is  reoorde*!  in 
16^"^.  P«ti8  (Bio. 
graphie  mdversdle, 
and  edit,  vii.,  346 
says  he  had  seen  a 
fine  claveefn  made  by 
Andries  the  younger, 
dated  1667.  M.  R^ 
gibo  posseasea  on- 
doubted  instruments 
by  him,  and  has  sup* 
plied  a  copy  of  his  roae 
(7V  He  has  done  the  wime  forChristopher  Ruckers 
(8),  of  whose  make  he  ownaaqieoimen.  Jkl.  Vander 

;  Th  •  (n'tniiii'-nl  fi.iiii-riT  »w'nn»»k1  fo  th<?  Itrt.  Thonisw  Twining. 
Ri-<-l<ir  i.r  M  >Ur)  <  ..I,  II. -iter  who  tll*«l  111  1H>4.  A  learnril  icholar 
(li<-  tr.«ii«lat.-<l  ArlM..ll.  »  ri--ftni'>«nd  tlmrrr  mnslcUui.  he  rnJojr«>d 
the  Irlendtfilp  i>r  Ruriir;  uxl  v»lu«<i  hl(ti|7  hU  (avottril«  harfwIctKird. 
on  which  tha  BsdM  ImS  vimrti,  Mr.  OhaflM  Srii 
boUi  thl»  InMnuMnt  sad  Ham.  ltoMd«wd^  In  ~ ' 
IsMttiw       Id  MM  la  iMrfoa     tilt  I 
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Straeten  rafen  to  aootber  in  the  Muieum 
Nunar.  W«  mn.' 
not  determine  Chris- 
topher's reUtionship 
to  the  other  Budcen, 
but  he  might  have 
been  the  her  Chri9> 
tofel  Bnekera,  organ- 
ist and  clockniaker 
of  Termonde«  where 
he  Mt  up  ft  atriUoii 
in  1 549 — po&sibly  m 
priest,  at  least  the 
title  'her*  irovHA  in- 


at 


dicate  a  person  regarded  with  veneration.  The 
same  writer,  in  the  5th  vol.  p.  393  of 'La  Musiaue 
aux  Pays-Bas/  continues,  '  who  knows  if  this 
Christopher  did  not  own  a  workshop  for  clavecin 
making.  The  priest  was  everything  at  that 
epoch,  and  a  scholar  an  organ  or  spinet  builder 
seems  to  as  quite  natural  and  normal.' 

We  will  now  give  the  list  of  the  existing  Ruckera 
insimmentS)  as  complete  as  we  have  been  able 
to  make  it.  The  kind  and  nerw  tiring  help  of 
MM.  Mahillon.  Meerens,  and  Vander  Straeten 
of  Brussels,  and  of  MM.  Snueck  and  R^gibo  of 
Rcnaix,  as  well  as  of  other  friendi»  ia  compiling 
it,  is  gratefolly  aeknowledged. 


CaUUogiu  i^f  Eucken  Clavteini,  fttJI  txif(ui>j  (i  SS  0,  aj<  far  as  postibU  aeeording  to  date,  Exbrtm 

mni^urtint  tits  ol  len'jth  and  width. 
In  all  the  souudbuardti  arc  painted  with  devices,  generally  of  fruit,  birds,  and  fiowen, 
I.  Hans  Ruckkbs  de  Oudk  (the  Elder). 


Dntt. 

1 

MM 

it  la.  ft.la. 

T  4  tr  t  • 

9 

asitiMii. 

ISM 

s 

BmtMde. 

UW 

4 

ICIO 

s  7  ty  ]  T 

• 

OUoas- 

Mil 

as  tr  1 

e 

euoog. 

BMttide. 

MM 

R  si  19  1  7¥ 
7  4|  br  s  8 

8 

•     •     •  • 

i«a2 

• 

Vn- 
Suad 

ST  tr  1  ft) 

10 

•  •  • 

7  4  ftr  t  r 

t  iMyhcwJ*.  aot  orlfliMkl :  Mack  naturtlt :  4} 
OCUTW.O— V:  flnoly  palntrd    Rov-  No.  1. 

Skeyboanb.notoriKiiial .  bltcknatunli :  r>uct. : 
exteiidMi  by  Illanch»t.>  Ii.trrlttMl  H*ss 
UDCHtm  ME  fKCIT  AKTVeHPUr  ;  Rciv  No-  1. 

akaitMMnUi  CM* ' m  laqiM  da  tiblM' i  (uoga 


ttokotiii«a«i>b«*a  Om  other ;  wktta  aatmte ; 
4iMti.O— VMah.  Thaupparandoeuvtlmtn^ 
MMataMrsMlUoakrilMMkw.  ~ 


 a]iTVBim8.Mia 

itaftaus  I  si  wk.  B-Oi  «Mi 
Imerlhad  JoAHitn  Bowsi 

mc.  1611  ;  H.R.  roM. 

1  k'-Tb«>*nl ;  3j  oct..  E— C  :  white  natunlt. 

2  k><;bi«riU :  not  original;  5  oct..  etc..  F— O; 

naiuralt  :  curved  b«nt  tide  and  roond 
narrow  rod  ;  3  irrTu>iiin<^rrs  and  a  tounllne  of 
the  laM  ceniurr.  IIi  .  N  r). 
Top  palntml.  (tbe  date  iDcllnci  at  to  attriboto 
tliU  uni>  toHlMttMTOMSW)!  llMfMilSMi 
described. 

9  k>>7  board*  ild«  bf  ride.  th«  Ml-hand  one 
movable,  havtnf  Mi  own  belly  and  raaa.bat  to  be 
tmad  an  B*e.  hiflMr  Umb  ItaatnSlaiiaMBtt 
anhajraleft:  4oet..B— B.  BoiaMnMiMil^ 
•eribad  JoAXiiia  RomsiS  ■■  VMm.  1  mis 
Vo.  1.  (See  No.  IS.)  Ooad  pilBllBSh  iliBS.«i 
arca<l<-  with  6  baluitcre. 

2orlKltia1  krjboardi ;  4^  oct.,O-V0lNftSiSad)| 
whitn  naturali ;  3  itopa. 


CMI«alliHl«llLBiglhak 

Bon«lz. 
Miute  do  Owmiit 

tolre.  PaH*. 

Chilean  d*  Pau,Franc«. 


Miu^  dn  Coiiterra- 
tolre,  BruMeli. 


«■  Maaa.  AM» 


U.  Snoeck.  Renalz. 


M.  De  BreTne,  Tpraa. 


S»areej|^>y»na- 


a.lMllb«. 
O. 


Ppire  Blon'l"!  La 
ll»ru<?  lirilm- 
niqiie.'  Oct.  Umi.^ 


aMIV. 


NeoreMi 


£.  Vander  Straeten. 


Jl 

Bent  »kl«. 

1«7 

<  6    by  S 

7 

1 

^  t 

n 

leiK 

t 

IS 

OWaoK. 

ins 

7  4   *9  * 

7 

14 

oblong. 

1«19 

3  6    »)y  1 

SB 

Obtoof. 

im 

6  7    by  1 

II.  Hans  Hdckebs  dk  Jonob  (the  Younger). 

Skegrboarde;  wfaUenttarah.  Falntlnfls  la  Ver^  i  If .  Plletta 
ai*  lUrtIa,  lately  raanvad.  U78.  »lnee  told.  Hotel 

I  Droiwt. 

1  original  k^baarti  S|  oat,  B-Ot  whHa  lliuda  «■  Oooaana- 
natnrab.  InaflbaA  JMumss  BmSBSS  rsoiT.  tetaiirMll. 

Bom  No.  1  I 
3  orlElnal  k<>yboardt  *\6f  by  ilde.  4  «topi  to  the  |  M.  Blsttt, 

flirtione.  lh»  iithi-r  turirdK^'e.  hltlu  r  ;  4^  mt.. 
I"  -K  ;  whlip  iiaOiral*.  lU)^  N".  4   i       Nn  'i  i 
1  orUlna)  ki-j board  ;  3^  oct,,  E— €  ;  «liiti!  nalu-  - 
raU.  U  iM?  N\..  a.  ) 
I  ki  j board  ;  4^  oct.,  C— F  ;  while  natnra)*.  In-  I 
•cribed  JoAxwsa  BccKcaa  rioiT  AMTvaami,  : 

1G22,  aad  OMina  SPIKITDS  LaCSCT  DOHIKDM.  ] 


M.  B<''git>o.  I^-ualx. 
M.  Victor  MahlUoo. 


A.  B^bo. 
V.MahUtoo. 


1  n  ll  balieffed  by  MH.  Snoeck.  Vender  Straeten.  Ifa^bo,  and  V. 
MSHHaiW  that  ir»  of  tba  Boahan  elaenelna  are  ol  the  orl«tnal 
mtm^am  «f  luv*.  The  etaiaatenla  of  eoe»pa«a  In  thl*  list  and  aluo  In 
KsraoaiB  ihould  be  qnaltfied  by  thl*  rtmark.  The  IncrraM  wa.«. 
iMnrerer.  made  )on«  B«a,  and  In  iome  Instance*  poialbly  by  the 
maker  hinnetf.  M.  Vander  8ira«ten,  p.  S4K.  ha*  a  tjuoted  pauase 
from  Van  Blank^nbiirK:  'ThUwa*  at  the  time  when  elarecint  had 
•tin  a  narrow  keyboard.  In  the  present  day  (1TS»7)  It  would  be 
dUBcnlt  to  meet  with  one  of  thl*  kind  :  all  the  keyboards  harlnir 
been  lencthaned.'  Again,  white  natural*  are  believed  to  be  original 


ava  0f  opinion  (hat  black  natural*  aad  Ivory  itiarpi  wtn  i 
aloiiallrSDbMliuted  when  tiie  palnUngs  were  done,  tot' 
tfHia  question*,  howinrer.  It  to  best  to  refntn  tnm 
many  errors  havtnc  at  Iwn  from  loo  hasty  concltiiionl. 

3  M.  Spire  Uloiid' I  (llintolre  Anecdotlque  du  Piano)  mention*  a 
Rufkr-r*  clav»<ln  p»liit.-d  by  (^ravclot,  a*  flndliif  a  buyer  at  the 
salp  o(  nioiKlvl  il'.\/iiiti>urt-  M.  du  Hommrrard  In  a  prWate  letter 
rclers  to  one  found  in  a  vlllaifi-.  probably  a  Main  Uuckrrn.  There 
are  more  In  France,  as  M.  rhouquet  has  hf-anl  vi  tlir  c.  but  has  no 
particular*  of  them  to  oommunicate.  Knqulry  ha*  failed  to  ditcovar 
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BtlOKEBS. 


Form. 

I>aU. 

■tiHii 

um 

ft.  in. 
•  0  bf 

ft.  In. 
S  74 

n 

<Mm«. 

5  •  If 

1  H 

u 

Bant  ride. 

• 

l«30 

4  lOi  b7 

2  10 

It 

B  t  br 

s  s 

a> 

Bent  tide. 

usr 

•  t  by 

9  9\ 

•1 

us 

6  t  Igr 

I  7 

B 

6  •  b7 

a  7^ 

a 

IM 

t  8 

ti 

Un- 

7  11  If 

B  0 

• 

T  1  fcf 

•  7 

•Mi 

Bent  ildr. 
wllhobloiiji 
cUTeclu  mt- 

9  It 

S  6i 
• 

V 
M 

BnlaUeii 
■antilde. 

5  11  bf 
•  0  °  bv 

1  7) 
t  7 

S9 

BaM  lido. 

• 

ni. 

M 

MB 

t  11  bf 

at 

MM 

7  «  br 

t  8 

a 

MU 

4  0  bf 

a 

1  A  bf 

t  M 

u 

MM 

•  Ml  bf 

«M 

» 

M 

BMtiUfc 

MM 

laM 

•  M  bf 

4  1  br 

t  • 
1 

ST 

Oblong. 

5  7i  by 

1  7J 

at 

Bwitdde. 

ICB 

7  V 

ft  1 

MBA 

MM 

•  •  bf 

SM 

40 

MM 

«  0  bf 

»  U 

it 

Oblong. 

Mat 

A  B  by 

1  7i 

a 

Oiitong. 

1CS3 

2  li  br 

1  e 

•  •  •  • 

MM 

0«a#rai  DtteriptUxu, 


1  wKlMtllMrbMrd :  4i  ocC  0-1 1 

imit ;  S  Mupi ;  ItoM  No.  4 ;  p«lntlnc  in*ld«  top, 
drmwD  In  'Le  Muslque  eoz  re,r»-BM.'  tooMSk 
IiMcrlbed  •«  No.  lA.  end  Mu«ic*  DOMUM  Dn. 

1  kcjboerd  ;  4)  oet..  C— K.  without  lownt  C{i 
•ppeen  to  hmve  b««n  extitixlr-d  the  mekrr 
fnim  SjJ  <>rt..  K— <\  A  toiirtllrie  •  k  neintullltfre.' 

2  kriboanls;  4J  Oct..  U-E,  bleck  netunl«  ; 
l>4iitn  ill.-  Iitilde  top  Mid  to  be  l^t  cret.  In- 
»crlt>mi  joAKNKR  Rl'ckbu  Ml  rEcir  AKTvra- 
puc  Oeer  arid  top  blaek  end  gold  lecquvr. 
ChlDOM.  l>nwn  In  '  L'UluitmkiQ'  IS  Mertb. 
MM,  and  aa  (raotltftow  M  Okmliir  4b 
tNire*t  painplilfli* 

t  kayboardai  •  Mt  bod  1  neta.  V-O ;  whHa 
nettiraU  j  4  Mafa  'b  tanoanitae.*  Bote  No.  & 

1  k<>Tbo«M :  4<  Oct..  A~K  «hlt«  natural*.  lo- 
tcribed  as  No.  Uw  «Hh  date. 

1  keylxiArd  :  4ti<t,,  etc.,  r-P  ,  itWrr  nxluraU. 
Inscribed  ae  Nu.  l.\  wlih  dat.-.  an>t  Mi  kICA 
MAONoarM  kst  SoL-vMr.s  IH  lce  Lvijnafii. 
ROW!  N  '.  2. 

Ikerboerd  ;  uokeri;  4ttopa;  IioaeNo.4  ;  Uadt 


Prttfnl  Otnttr. 


Skarbeatiai  d|oel.»-D;  ditoptattlMiMlM 

oMftaailrvueadi  ■oaello.4;  palntlnp. 

S  lujrtioardi :  6  oet..  Jf—V ;  filiiMI  awieMa  If 
Tenlen  or  Brouwer,  ImUb  bf  BMUM  MM 

Paul  Bril.  Kom  No.  .1 
1  kejbiienl :  4)  uct..  U— D ;  black  naturals ;  Roae 
No.4  ;  blackwKodcatewllh  lucru>i.-il  Ivorr;  ao- 
cordlng  to  M.  du  H«miH«rard.  It^'luu  Mmk 
akeibuefdt;  eacbSjoct..  ;  black  ualural* ; 
S  Mop*  to  the  bent  dde  tnitrumeni  and  Koaa 
Mo.4;  to  theobloagone.  Bo«eMo.S:  •upertlr 
Tbatva 


4i  oct..C-K  ;  white  natarab;  saperbpalntlnci. 

1  original  keyboard,  4^  oct..  C-F :  S  key*  added 
In  treble  :  while  naturalt ;  3  itop* ;  tli>»e  No.  8  i 
painting  of  Orpbeu*  placing  a  vli.il. 

lof1cUialkarboard3  4loct..O— fi  4ke7»addad 
lBtMHatBniaai.i 


■ela. 


Baroneia   Jaataa  da 


Bomrf 


X.  Bnaaek.  Beoalz. 

John  Oalleott  Hor^lry. 

K«j..  IL\..  lAindou, 

X.  auoaek.  Banaim. 


BHaUi  KanHugton  Ma- 
aaamttlft  of  Mawa. 

Brkinank 
r  X.  Lertead.  Bm|.. 

Londoe. 
Huiita    du  Conienra- 

tolre.  Tarls  (Oiapta- 

•on  Collection). 
Untie  de   I'Uutel  de 

Cluny.   I'arW-  Cat. 

Ih7...  N...  e-r.. 
U.  tooctk.  UcuaU. 


ll.JUfUio.Ban»l>. 


a.T«DiarinaMi 

UeorfE*  J'tciOet. 


C.  Xeerana. 
J.  C.  Horsier. 
0.  Miawai 

▲.J.  HipldBi^ 

A.  J.  Blpfclna. 
<l.01w«iv>ai. 


C.  Maeraafc 


▲.B^ibow 


Andhiks  RoonBS  in  Ooin  (the  Elder). 


lk-TiH..uil  ,  4  iKt.  I  — C;  white  na'uralv  In- 

$Clib<:d  AHtlRf  ^i  ill  CKERM  MT.  fECIT  AVTVFR- 

pna.  inia.    Ilelonin?d  to  tU--  tlmrciniU  m.l 

carilloiieur,  Matthlai  Yaudeu  lilicjn,  wUu  iiul 

hu  mark  upon  It  in  1740. 
a  keyboenU.  not  original ;  4^  Oct.,  A— X :  white 

naturala :  bulT  leatbar,  httabai  fMMW  atopa : 

pedal,  not  original ; 

InMribadaa]l«.Mk 

top  atmbutad  to  Taa  dar 
Inicrlbed  coKroanu  r»  .  pxaVAS .  ouaccHT . 

DIMOBOU.  H.vxixAE.DiiJiBuirTt;!:  waalntbe 

Colle«1aie  rburvh  o(  St.  Jaa^tMb  Aal 
4^  Oct.,  0-r :  wbf 

Dto  CLoatA. 
tkc;boaidi;  6oct.,C— »',  the  '<.,«i-M  ini<- 

tfliiw  crllo  C.  :  belly  titlt  tnil  illipvnxl  tii  .Uour- 

ttli  tt.ilc.  |>aliitln,;  ul  Orplicuit  out»lde.  In- 

Kribed  a«  .Nu.  A),  with  date.   Uoee  Mo.  &. 
4t  Oct..  Vr-¥ ;  whita  natufalat  dMOfik 
1  keyboard:  3] oot..  B-0:  iMlaMtartlt.  ■■- 

tcribed  aa  No.  90.  and  Inslda  tbe  top  8i0  Tkan- 

•rr  Oi.obU  Mi;ni>i. 
1  keyhmrd  ;  4  oct..      <^  :  white  natural!.  In- 

M:ritx-<l  u  No.  30,  with  date. 
3  kr;b<>artl«:  6  oct,  V~V ;  whlU  aataralai  8 

>iiii>«:  i<oUi  not  orlflMl t  waa  vmmA  iMt 

century.  Itoae  No.  4. 
8  Oct..  V-V ;  a  ttopi.  Inaerflted  Mnm  U»- 

TiTiAB  Oonas,  Mediow*  Itol.OBOIi. 
1  keyboard ;  9i  oct.  and  9  note*;  at  laailMBra. 

added  lo  the  laat  century.  Inaertbed  aa  No.  90i 

and  Inilde  top  at  Nu.  M.  The  tiand  a  row  of 

Ave  baluiter*. 
1  iirltjitial  kribuard  to  rl.-ht  hand  of  front:  4* 

I"  1    ('    1  .  wliit>'  iiAliiral*    lii>iiil>fd  Inside 

ti.|iMi  ^i>  \    Mvs  iHi  M  .  s.::..i Mrs  .  Di-Ltit . 

LABoai'M.   Ill  f. 
1  or^K'nel  krjli.  u.l  u.  Ifli  li.mil  uf  front :  4^  net.. 

C— >' ;  wliil'   iiAtursU.     Iiu<T!li»-d  .\N'nRr.«i 

Ruoaiaa  raviT  AKTvaariAK.  tlardwood  Jacki 
of  dMtbfai  tftkkMHBi 


Mii»i'"   dii  fiiiitenra- 
loirc,  Hi  UM«ltk 


H.AUMIClMiafo.1 


lidoa  da  Burbonk 


0.] 


0.1 

▼.1 


MM.  Victor  and  Joieph     V.  Mahlllon. 

MaliiHoii.  Iiru»wU. 
Dr.  liullab.  Loudon. 


Xat«e 
Brufeik 


K.B<cibab 


N.  Biif  Ibo,  Benaii. 


ILHoUdar. 

V.MMdilw 
■.VaadarBI 
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itat 

fl.  Itt.     It.  In. 

46 

■■laid*. 

WD 

•  •  kr  t  • 

m 

1M4 

•  •  »r  1  s 

Uil 

•  •  fer  •  • 

«l 

ObloDS. 

Va- 

00  B«Urid«. 


7  •  Iv  •  T 


7  S  Iv  tU 


Igr  t  • 


2  ktifboftrdi  not  ortcinAl ;  fi  oct. :  black  Dtturali ; 
•top*  ud  tafs  Ilka  TMktn'*:  batatUtollf 
^ntad.  lM«<tMdMir&aokirtUidM«> 

1  wlalMa  IvfeMtdt  4MI..  O-Oi  MiM* 
HtmHn  Inarttad  Aiiouua  BvmniMWt 
and  lAil<le  top  Vr^iCA  LAirrrua  Cohu  Mi- 
Diciit*  UoLoim :  InildefUpCoxooaoiAMou* 
ahica.  2uot»:  Ilcit*ll«.t|ca*avatt.faRer. 

1  k-yboi^r.l ;  4  Oct.,  O— OL  iHilAai  iuisUAfl 
Blckkeh.  Anso  1644. 

9  kvflxMU-ili  not  original  ;  ii"-»rtjr  5  oct..  <»— K. 
loweit  (tj  wantlDif  ;  while  riatur»l»  Iinrrllxsd 
ai  No.  9D.  with  date,  and  Hlr  Th*s.it  i;:  nm;k 
MUMDI.  MraiCA  I>ONC?ll  Dsi.  aiid  furnMrljr 
ACTA  ViBDM  raoaAKT.  CoDMtt  Of  nonk*;* 
on  tha  b*]|7,  oae  ooadoeUikK.  Bo*aXa.d. 

1  atlitaal  kwtoard  plaaad  In  IbaaMdlB  J  dMk, 
0-«t«liBanatmlh  Umt»9.t. 

t  kaitoard* ;  th*  laivtr  «  «•!..  atCH  B-a  Hm 
•nwr  3}  oct.  E-0 1  aalf  ana  fear,  a  ifblM 
natural,  led ;  S  nop* ;  no  namo  or  row.  biit 
itjrie vTurork  uf  A.  il.  lixcrltMxl  Omnis  (*rigiTi-d 

LADDIT   IKmiMl'M    C'iHCOBDU    lUS  TABVAe 

CBBACtrrr  I'i^oadia  Maxim  vr.  IMLABr.STi  u. 
3kerboant«,  not  original;  fi  «et..  F— F;  blark 
naturali ;  Im'  i  lli-<l  a»  Nn.  :io  :  date  of  renova- 
tli'n.  IT.Vi.  marked  on  a  j*ok  :  flna  palntUifk 
1  k<'}U>ard  ;  4^gal«G-^t  «UM  IMlUlai  te> 

Kritwd  *a  No.  8B. 
Skagrtaud*;  4toat.  B-V:  irtdla  aatarah; 
Md  laaa  nantlBii  atiittalad  to  A.  B. 


D\|oa,  rianee. 


Twinlna.  THal 
Twlekanhaik 


It  Yktar 

BruiteU. 
Bouth  Kenilnirton  Mu- 
icum  (itiri.  as  havlnir 
be»-ii    H»[.'l"l>,  of 
lleian.  BroadwoodX 


K.V*XMler  Strwleo. 
A.  I. 


I*  namn  it  COf  r.  ChA- 
ti-»u  de  Velu.  I'a*  de 
Oalala.  rnuiae. 


•  •  Ir  1  «    lk«feOMtt|Ml,»-€L  ■oaalto.C  M. 

IV.  AVDRIxa  RUOKXBS  DK  JoNOB  (the  Younger) 


v.Hahllhm. 


M 

■MtaUe. 

1865 

« 

Bent  Mn. 

leSB 

5 

4)  by 

M 

Bent  ildc. 

f. 

lu  by 

t 

4 

1 

OtIOBg. 

•  mm 

« 

•  far 

1 

Cat*  painted  tn  blu«  camai«u  In  n^coco  ityln ; 
attribution  to  the  younger  A.  B.  from  the  late 
dale. 

1  oriclnal  keyboard :  4  oct..C— C  ;  while  aatarals ; 

painting  !ri>'i>l»' t'>p.  Iio*«  No.  7. 
I  oriKlital  k'-)buard  ;  4oct.,C— C :  whit*  naturatv 

Boa*  No.  7. 

1  original  ksyboard  to  tba  laft  t  «oet.,  ate,  D— B ; 
lutunUi.  ]iaaalla.T. 


H  Larlxn^  rfmn  th* 
rhAtwiu  de  I'ercvau, 

M.  Ik^Klbu.  Keiialz. 

M.  R^glbo,  Benalz. 

M.  B<fib0b  BenalL 


A.  lUfibtK 
A.  R^tM. 
A.  lUflbOL 


m  I  okioof.  r  vn- 1  9  7  br  1  14 


V.   CHRISTOntL  RCCKERS. 

1  erlRlnal  keyboard  to  the  rifht ;  4  oct..  K-B.  j  X.  Bi<gttio,  Bonals. 
witbottt  th*  hitbnt  DJ:  whitr  naitualiir 
No.  8 :  (oundboaid  and  top  renewed. 


RUDERSDORFF,  Hbbhini,  born  Deo.  la. 
i8t9,  at  Ivaaowsky  in  tlw  tJknJiM^  whore  htr 

father,  Joseph  Ruderedorff,  a  distinguished 
violiniBi  (Afterwards  of  Uambazg),  waa  then 
cngagied.  She  lewned  singing  at  Paris  from 
Bordogtil,  and  at  Milan  from  de  Micherout,  also 
master  of  Clara  Novello,  Catharine  Hayes,  etc 
9m  toi  appeared  in  <3«miaiij  In  oonoMia,  and 
Hang  the  principal  eoprano  music,  on  proihiction 
of  Mendelssohn's  '  Lobgesang '  at  Leiprig,  J  uue 
5,  1840.  The  next  year  ahe  appeared  on  the 
stage  at  Corlaruhe  with  groat  s\icceH«i,  and  then 
at  Frankfort — where  in  1844  married  Dr. 
KUdwrnDebter;  a  profeseiiroi  mathenatlcii— and 
at  Breslaa.  Her  parts  conhiMted  of  Agatha, 
Reiaa,  Valentine,  Isabella,  Klvira  (Pinitani), 
ele.  Vrom  185  2  to  54  she  f»ng  at  the  Frledrlcth> 
WilhelinHtidt  Theatre,  Berlin,  with  great  success, 
in  light  French  operas  of  Adam,  A  uber,  Boiel- 
dleo,  H^ld,  and  Thomaa,  as  Juliet  (Bellini),  and 
in  new  German  operas,  such  as  Bertalda  in 
Lortcing'g  '  Undine,  etc.,  besides  plaving  at  Aix- 
b<%apt:lle,  Cologne  and  Dantrie.  On  nay  23, 
54,  she  first  ajipe.tred  in  England  in  fli  rinaii 
opera  at  Dnury  Lane,  as  Donna  Anna,  and  was 
fidriy  fp«U  veeeived  ia  that  and  her  anbaequent 
PMla  of  CooitaaM  fn  ll«nrt*a  *EntfthraBg.* 


1  A.B<clbo. 
'  [A.J.  II.] 

Agatha,  Fidelio,  and  Maigaret  of  Valois,  and  in 
English  as EIWrain'Masaniello.'  Shetookvpher 

residence  in  England  for  several  years,  only  occa- 
sionally visiting  Germany  for  concerts  and  festi- 
ytJk.  She  sang  at  the  Ro3ral  Italiaa  Opera  in 
1855,  also  from  1861  to  65,  as  Donnas  Anna  and 
Elvira,  Jemmy,  Bertha, ^Natalia  (L*£toi]e  da 
Nord),  elo. ;  and  in  English  at  St.  Jamee'a 
Theatre  for  a  few  nights  in  LrKler's  opera, 
'  Raymond  and  Agnes.'  But  it  was  as  a  concert 
singer  that  dw  waa  beet  appteoiated,  her  vety 
powerful  voice  (not  always  pleasing'),  combined 
with  admirable  powers  of  declamation  and  oer> 
tsintj  of  exeetttion,  and  thorough  nraaldaBahfp 
having  enabled  her  to  take  hif,'h  rank  as  a  singer 
of  oratorio.  Conspicuous  may  be  mentioned,  her 
rendering  of  the  opening  soprano  reettattTee  In 
the  '  Mes.^iah  '  and  of  the  air  followinj^,  *  Rejoice 
greatly,'  and  of  the  final  air  and  chorus  in  the 

*  brad,*  eapedany  at  the  Handd  Feetlvals,  when 
her  voice  would  tell  out  with  wonderful  effect 

X'  nst  the  powerful  band  and  ohoir.  In  oonoerta, 
terer  die  undertook  die  always  diowed  herself 
a  tliorouLjh  artist,  hc'ui^  devoted  to  her  art,  in 
which  she  worked  with  untiring  industry.  This 
she  proved  by  her  revival  of  Moaart*8  fine  loeiiaa 

*  Ahi  lo  prendi*  and  *Miiem  dove  ion,* and  of 
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fUadeVw  wir  from  <8em«le,*  'O  Sleep/  or  by  the 

intnxluction  in  their  own  tongue  of  Danish 
melodies  and  the  Spanivh  aonge  of  Yndier. 
She  wu  engaged  at  tbe  Boeton  feetivale  of 
1 87 1  and  72,  and  alter  the  latter  took  n{>  her 
permanent  nbode  in  the  States,  where  xhe  now 
reeidfle.  Ai  the  Birmingham  FeeUvml  of  73  she 
wrote  the  libretto  of  Signor  Raiidegger'a  cantata 
*  Fridolin,'  founded  on  ychiller'i  *  Qn^gnnch  dem 
Eisenhammer.'  She  had  preyioutly  urtradaced, 
in  1869,  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts.  Leipzig,  the 
same  oomposer'a  scena  '  Medea,'  which  she  sang 
also  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  in  7a  at  Bo<iton. 
She  has  now  retired  from  public  life,  and  devotes 
ht  r8clf  to  teaching  ainjnng.  Among  her  pupila 
are  Me»d;iiDe8  Anna  Drasdil,  Emma  Thursby, 
ud  Imba  FamM.  [A.C.1 
BUDHALL.  A  family  of  bell  foondera  nf 
iUi  nnme  earned  on  business  in  Bell  Lane, 
Oloaoeeter,  from  1648  until  late  in  the  iSfh  cen- 
tury. Its  Buccetisive  menibera  wero  Alirahain. 
aai.i  Abraham,  jun.,  Abel,  Thomas,  and  John. 
From  entaloguet  |nibKtlied  by  tiiem  It  appears 
that  from  1648  to  Lady  day,  1751,  they  h&d 
caat  397a  bells  'for  sixteen  cities'  and  other 
places  'in  forty-four  several  counties,*  and  at 
Lady  day  1774  the  number  had  increased  to 
3594.  llie  principal  metropolitan  peals  cast  by 
them  were  tnose  of  St.  Bride,  St.  Dunstan  in  the 
Bast,  and  St.  Martin  in  the  Fieldi.  The  most 
eminent  member  of  the  family  was  Abraham 
junior,  who  brought  the  art  of  bell-caKting  to  great 
perfection.  He  was  bom  1657,  and  died  Jan.  25, 
1736,  '  fuine<l  for  liis  {jreat  skill,  bilovtd  and 
esteemer]  for  his  singuhur  good  nature  and  in- 
tegrity,' and  was  buried  in  Uloucester  Cathedral. 
His  daughter,  Alicia,  married  William  Hinc,  the 
cathedral  organist.  ^See  HuiK,  William.]  The 
beUs  of  the  RudhaUs  ware  distinguished  fur  their 
muaical  tone.  [W  H.IL] 

RUDOLPH  JOHANN  JOSEPH  RAINEK. 
ABOHOmra  of  Austria,  bom  at  Florence,  Jan.  8, 
1 788,  died  suddenly  ai  Baden,  Vienna,  July  24, 
1 83 1,  waa  the  youngest  child  of  Leopold  of 
Tuscany  and  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain.  On  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  Feb.  20.  1790, 
Leopoli!  snorccdcil  bis  V>rother  a«  Emperor  LtopdUl 
II.,  and  thus  liuilolph  received  an  exchisivily 
German  education.  Music  was  hereditary  iu 
hia  family.  His  great  -  <rT"aii'1fath<T,  Carl  VI.. 
BO  accompanied  an  opera  by  Fux,  lliut  the  com- 
poaer  axclaimed:  'Bravo!  vour  Majesty  might 
aerva  anywhere  as  chief  Kap(  lInuMster !'  'Not 
ao  fast,  my  dear  chief  Kapelbneister,'  replied 
the  Emperor ;  '  we  are  better  off  as  we  are ! ' 
His  grandinother,  the  great  Maria  Theresa,  was 
a  well-educated  dileUanle,  and  a  fine  singer; 
her  <^ildreii,  from  very  early  age.  sang  and 
performe<l  cantatas  and  little  draiiia«,  to  words 
Vy  Melastaaio,  on  birthdays  and  fetes.  Hiii 
nnele.  Max  Fraas,  waa  Elector  of  Oologne, 
viola-player,  and  organi.-er  of  that  splendid  or- 
chestra at  Bonn,  to  which  the  Rombeigs,  Rieses, 
Beichai  and  BeeCboveos  belonged.  U  waa  hia 
filUier,  I>oo|iolil.  who,  after  the  HrHt  performance 
of  Cioiarosa's '  Matrimonio  s^^to,'  gave  all  thoaa 


wbo  took  part  in  Uw  pradnetion  a  supper,  and 
then  ordered  the  performance  to  be  re|ieated; 
and  it  was  his  aunt,  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
supported  Oloek  aoainst  Piodnni  at  Paris. 

Like  the  other  children  of  the  Imperial  family, 
Rudolph  was  instructed  in  music  by  Anton 
Teyl)er,  and  tradition  says  that,  aa  eaily  as 
twelve  or  fourteen  he  played  in  the  salons  of 
his  friends  with  credit  to  himself.  In  later  years 
he  gave  ample  i>roof  of  more  than  ordinary  musical 
talent  and  taste;  but  none  greater  than  this— 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  liberty  of  choice  he  ex* 
changed  Teyber  for  Beethoven.  The  i>reci8e  date 
and  circumstances  attending  this  change  have 
eluded  investigation ;  but  iu  hia  1 7th  year  he 
received  a  separate  establishment  from  hia  elder 
brother,  then  Empsnr  Francis  I.  of  Austria 
(micceoded  March  I,  1792).  an  'Coadjutor'  of  the 
I'riucc  A^cLl)i^hop  Coilore<lo  of  Ulmiitz.  From 
the  notices  of  Ries  and  other  sources,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  connection  between  Rudolph, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  Beethoven,  a  man  ot 
thirty-four,  began  in  the  winter  of  1803-4. 

Riea  relatcji  that  Beethoven's  br<  aches  of  court 
etiquette  were  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to 
his  pupil's  ohamberiains^  who  strovo  in  vain  to 
enforce  its  ruhn  on  him.    He  at  la^t  lost  aU 

Satienoe,  pushed  his  way  into  the  young  Arch- 
nko*a  presence,  and,  exoeasively  angry,  asonred 
him  that  he  had  all  due  respect  for  Ids  pcrnoii, 
but  that  the  punctilious  observance  of  all  the 
rulea  In  which  ho  waa  daily  tntored,  waa  not  his 
buKiue^«.  Rudolph  laughed  good  -  humouredly 
and  gave  orders  that  for  the  future  he  ahould  be 
alloirad  to  go  his  own  way. 

Beethoven  in  181 7  told  Fraulein  Giannatasio, 
that  he  had  struck  his  pupil's  fingers*  and.  upon 
Rudolph's  resenting  the  affront,  had  defended 
himscLf  by  ]>ointing  to  a  passage  in  OBO  of  the 
poets  (Goethe?)  which  suHtained  him. 

Beethoven's  triple  concerto,  op.  56  (1804), 
though  dedicated  to  Prince  Iy«ilikowiiz,  was 
written,  says  Schindler,  for  the  Anlulukf.  Siiiller. 
and  Kraft.  The  work  does  not  require  gruat 
execution  in  the  piano  part,  bat  a  youth  of  six- 
teen able  to  phi^  it  must  be  a  veiy  respaotaUo 
performer. 

The  weakness  of  the  Ardbdaka*s  ooostitation 

is  said  to  liave  been  the  cause  of  his  eiiterinir 
the  Church.  The  coadjutorship  of  Olmiitz  mt- 
cured  to  him  the  soeoession;  and  the  inoomo 
of  the  position  was  jiroltably  not  a  bad  one  ; 
for,  though  his  allowance  as  Archduke  in  a 
family  so  very  amneroas  was  of  neoessity  oobh 
paratively  small,  yet,  in  the  spring  of  1S09, 
just  after  oomuletiug  his  a  1st  year,  be  sub- 
scribed  1500  florina  to  Beethoven's  aimirity. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  59.]  In  1S18  Heethoven  deter* 
mined  to  compose  a  »olenm  Mass  for  the  in- 
stallation serrfoa  of  his  pu[)il,  a  year  or  two  later. 
On  Sept.  28, 1819,  the  Cardinal's  insignia  arrived 
from  the  Pope,  and  the  installation  was  at  length 
fixed  for  March  9,'  i8ao.  But  the  Mass  bad  a»- 
somed  anehgigaiiUe  proportiona  thattba  osnnony 

1  Tkto  Skis  li  awB  tts  nporl  or  tlis  sfMtt  la  tiM '  Wltatr  sMMlcsl- 
MNSsttMi'sTMsnha^USa  . 
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Ium)  passed  nearly  two  years  before  it  was  com- 
pleted.'  [St!€  SoLEKNis.]  Instead  of  it,  the 
music  performed  was  a  Mass  in  Hb,  by  Hummel ; 
ft  *Tls  J>Bum'  in  C.  by  Preindl ;  '  Ecte  Sacerdos 
magnuB,'  by  a  '  Herr  V.  v.  K.';  nnd  Hiiydn's 
Offertorium  in  D  minor.  Tlie  orchuj^tra  was 
taewiMeil  for  the  occasion  to  84  players.  What 
an Ol^rtunity  was  here  lost  by  1Veth<>v<'!i ! 

Bendes  the  annuity,  Rudolph's  purse  was 
piolwbly  offcen  opened  to  his  master;  but  the 
8troni;;eKt  prrxtfrt  of  his  respect  and  afffTtion  are 
to  be  found  in  his  careful  preservation  of  Bee> 
thoven*! ' moai  inriffnificant  letters;  in  tbo  seal 
with  which  he  CoUected  for  his  library  every- 
thing published  by  him;  in  his  purchase  uf 
the  caUigraphic  oopy  of  hit  works'  made  by 
Haj<linger;  and  in  hin  jiatience  with  him,  under 
drcumstanoes  that  must  often  have  sadly  tried 
bit  UMbearaaee.  For  Beothovon,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  obligations  tn  In'.i  pntmn,  rlmfed  under 
the  interference  with  his  perfect  liberty,  which 
duty  to  tiie  Aro]idnko>CSarafaMl  oceMkmally  im- 
poiM.    There  are  pasnages  in  his  letters  to  Ries 
and  others  (suppressed  in  publication),  as  well 
M  in  the  oonverMtion^booits,  whieli  show  how 
galling  even  this  light  yoke  was  to  Peethoven; 
and  one  feels  in  fusing  those  addressed  to  the 
AttlidiilEe  how  friTolooe  are  aome  of  the  onmees 
for  not  attending  him  at  the  proper  hour,  and 
how  hollow  and  insincere  are  the  occasional 
eoapKmenie,  aa  Rudolph  mnat  have  fUt.  That 
Beethoven  was  pleased  to  find  t!ie  Forty  Varia- 
tions dedicated  to  liim  by  '  his  pupil,  K.  E.  U.' 
(Bodolph  Ers-9enogf)/waa  probably  the  feet ; 
but  it  i*i  doubtful  whether  his  satisfaction  war- 
ranted the  superlatives  in  which  his  letter  of 
thanks  b  eoodied.   Other  letters  again  breathe 
throughout  nothing  but  a  true  and  warm  affection 
for  his  pupil.   Kochel  sensibly  remarks  that  the 
tvoaUe  lay  in  Beethoven's  'aversion  to  the  en- 
fbroed  performance  of  regular  duties,  especially 
to  giving  lessons,  and  teaching  the  theory  of 
amsie,  in  wliieh  it  is  well  known  his  strength  did 
not  li^  and  for  which  he  had  to  prepare  liim.sclf.* 
Whan  the  untamed  nature  of  Beethoven,  and 
his  deafheas,  ara  oonaidered,  together  with  his 
lack  of  worldly  wisdom  and  hin  alisolute  need 
of  a  I)i»oenasy  om  feels  deeply  how  fortunate 
he  was  to  have  attracted  and  rstuned  the  sym- 
pathy and  affection  of  a  man  of  sucli  swaet  and 
tender  qualities  as  Archduke  Rudolph. 

We  can  hardly  expect  an  Arehduke^rdinal 
to  be  a  voluminous  composer,  1)ut  the  Forty 
Variations  already  mentioned,  and  a  sonata  for 
PF.  and  darinet,  composed  for  Ooont  Ferdinand 
Troyer,  both  published  by  Ha8lini;er,  are  good 
speeimens  of  his  musical  talents  and  aoquirements. 
He  was  for  many  yean  lSb»  'protector*  of  the 
great  'Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music'at  Vienna^ 
and  bequeathed  to  it  his  very  valuable  musical 
library.  He  was  also  extremely  fond  of  engraving, 
and  sevesal  copper  pUtea  deirfgiiad  and  engraved 
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by  him  have  been  prcaerveil  to  testify  to 
considerable  taste  and  bkill  in  that  art. 

A  son  of  his,  for  thirty  years  past  a  well- 
known  oootributor  to  the  German  mnsical  pe> 
riodical  press,  still  liviiii,'  (1M8O,  pos»;e«se9  an 
oil  iK^rtrait  of  his  father.  It  shows  a  rather 
intellectual  face,  of  the  Hapsburg  type,  bot  Its 
peculiarities  m  softened  as  to  be  more  thai)  or- 
dinarily pleasing,  and  even  handsome.' 

Tlie  Archduke's  published  works  are  the  two 
alluded  to  above  : — Theme  by  L.  van  Beethoven, 
with  40  variations — for  PF.  solo  (Haslinger); 
Sonata  Ibr  PF.  and  ekrin«t»  op.  a,  in  A  (Has- 
linicer). 

Those  dedicated  to  him  by  Beethoven  are  as 
follows — a  aoUe  1 


CooMTto  for  TT.MSOMtaMft,!  VllS  iv  fV«      sad  CdlSh  Is 

No.  4.  in  U  (up.  M).  iBb  rop.  VT). 

Do.,  do..  No.  a,  (n  Sb(sp.1IK    I   Orand  SonttS  Ibr  tlw  HtSMM^ 

BoMUfbr  FF.  lolo. '  Lm  Adtons.  klAvter.  In  Bb  (op.  IM). 

Ii"Atn«ice.  et  le  Itetonr.'  In  Zb  •    f'an'm.  '  .Mlr<  (iuU-.* 

(op.  «1  01.  >lls».i.s.l  .i»  ill  I' M.p  1211. 

I'K.  (UTknevrnftit  of  Fhlcllo  (op  I  Orand  Fu«u«  bir  QiMltet  (op. 
72  M  I"^''  !  and  s^ksad  SmnSMMM  Sf 

lioiwU  for  i'V.  and  C«llo,  In  til  tame. 

[A.W.T  ] 

RUDORFF,  Ebkst,  was  bom  in  Berlin  Jan. 
18,  1840  ;   his  family  was  of  Hanoverian  ex- 
traction.  At  the  age  of  five  he  received  his  first 
musical  instruction  from  the  daughter  of  Pro- 
fessor Liohtansteiu  and  god-daughter  of  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  an  excellent  pianist  and  of  a  thoroughly 
poetical  nature.    From  his  twelfth  to  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bargiel  in  PF. 
playing  and  composition.    A  song  and  a  PF. 
}iiece  composed  at  this  period  he  afterwards 
thought  worthy  of  publication  (Op.  a,  No.  1 ; 
Op.  10,  No.  4).    For  a  short  time  in  i8,f8  he 
had  the  advantage  of  PF.  lessons  from  Mme. 
Sehumann. and  from  his  twelfth  to  his  fourteenth 
year  learned  the  violin  under  Louis  Ries.  At 
Ea-ster,  185 7,  ho  entered  the  first  class  of  the 
Friedrichs  Gymnasium,  whence  at  Easter,  1859, 
he  passed  to  the  Berlin  university.    During  the 
whole  of  UiIh  time  his  thoughts  were  bent  on 
the  musical  profession.    When  Joachim  visited 
Berlin  in  1S52  Kudorff  had  played  before  him, 
and  had  made  such  a  favourable  impression  that 
Joachim  advi8e<l  his  being  allowed  to  follow  the 
muHiral  profession.    His  father  was  at  first  op- 
posed to  this,  but  at  length  consented  that  he 
should  go  at  Miohaelmas.  1859,  and  attend  the 
Conservatorium  and  the  University  at  Leipzig. 
After  two  terms  of  theology  and  history  he 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  music,  and  on 
leaving  the  Conservatorium  at  Easter,  1861, 
continued  his  musical  studies  for  a  year  under 
Hauptmann  and  Reinecke.    The  summer  of 
1862  he  passed  at  Bonn,  and  returtie<l  to  Flerlin 
without  any  fixed  employment  beyond  that  of 
oiltivating  his  musical  ability.  Stockhausen  was 
then  conductor  of  a  choral  (society  at  Hamburg, 
Rudortt  went  to  him  early  in  1H64,  conducted 
those  of  the  Society's  concerts  in  which  Stock- 
hausen himself  sang,  and  finally  ma<le  concert 
tours  with  him.    In  1S65  he  became  pro(e.'wor  at 
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the  Cologne  Conaervatorium,  and  there  in 
he  founded  the  Bach  Society,  whose  performance 
«fc  their  first  conceit  in  1869  caused  a  great 
wBsation,  and  gave  mieh  laliifiMlioii  to  Bn- 
dorfT  hiinself  that  he  at  first  refused  an  ap* 
pointment  aa  profeesor  in  the  new  Uoch  Sohule 
•t  Beriia  under  Joadiim't  dfawtion.  He  ftftMv 
wards  changetl  his  mind,  ami  since  Oct.  1869  has 
been  first  professor  of  PF.-playing  and  director 
of  the  piaao  eliwei  In  that  hutKotion,  besides 
OOnducting  part  of  the  orchestral  jiractices,  and 
in  Joftohim's  absence  directing  the  public  perfonn- 
moai.  In  the  eummer  of  iWo,  on  Max  Brndi*! 
appointment  as  director  of  the  Liverpool  Philhar- 
inonic  Society,  Rudorff  succeeded  him  as  conduc- 
tor of  the  Stem  Singing-Society  in  Berlin,  but 
without  rarignSng  Ua  poat  at  the  High  School. 

The  surroundings  among  which  Rudorff  grew 
up  were  in  many  respects  most  favoorable.  His 
father,  a  pupil  of  Savigny  and  a  dbtinguished 
professor  at  the  Lkrlin  University,  was  not  only 
deeply  learned  but  was  endowed  with  a  poetical 
mind  and  a  natural  gift  fur  music.  His  mother,  a 
granddaughter  of  J.  F.  Keichardt,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Mendelsohns,  was  devoted  to  music.  Among 
the  relations  of  fthefiunilywwe  Tieck,  H.Stoffena, 
and  K.  von  Kaumer ;  while  Achiiu  von  Amim, 
Sohleiennacher  and  the  brothers  Grimm  were 
inUmale  ftienda  of  Ui  fiither^s  aad  eonstaatly  in 
the  house.  The  influence  of  wuch  characters  as 
these  on  a  boy  of  iateUect  and  susceptibility  is 
obviona,  and  they  may  be  mM  to  haye  ftirmed 
him  both  morally  and  intellectually.  He  liimself 
feia  made  some  not  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
Ifteimtmre,  of  whidi  hit  essay  '0&  the  BelaliaB 
of  Modem  Life  to  Nature '  (Preum  JahlhttdMr, 
1880,  p.  a6i)  is  a  good  example. 

As  a  musician  he  oertamly  ranks  among 
the  most  distingubhed  of  Uving  Germans. 
He  has  much  talent  for  PF.-pIaying,  though  an 
unfortunate  nervousness  prevents  him  from  ex- 
ercising it  much  in  pnblie.  His  tone  is  beau- 
tiful, and  his  conception  poetical,  and  he  po»- 
seases  considerable  power  of  execution,  never 
degenerating  into  display.  He  is  a  very  good 
teacher,  and  numbetH  Misa  .Tanotha  amon<^ 
his  pupils.  But  his  greatest  gifts  are  shown  in 
comp<Miitlan.  Hia  moiical  atyle  is  founded 
throughout  upon  the  romantic  school  of  Chopin, 
MendeLHK>hn  and  Schumann,  and  especially  of 
Weber.  Thcie  ptevaib  to  a  oooaiderable  ex- 
tent in  Gemiaiiy  a  foolish  inclination  to  under- 
value that  great  genius  on  account  of  some  weak 
polntB  in  hia  made ;  indeed,  among  the  younger 
generation  of  German  compoeers,  Kudorff  is  the 
only  one  in  whom  we  oan  trace  hia  direct  influ- 
enoe,  and  we  owe  tft  him  the  first  edition  of  the 
score  of 'Euryan the'  (Berlin,  Sc-hlehinger,  i866). 
In  addition  to  these  the  genius  of  Bach  turn 
influenced  him  powerfully.  Rudorff  however  is 
BO  antiqaated Romanticist.  There  is  in  Germany 
at  present  a  widespread  effort  to  throw  off  the 
romantic  style  which  characterised  the  first  half 
of  the  century.  The  leader  of  this  movement  ia 
Brahms,  who  baa  lately  almost  openly  nba!i<!oned 
the  romantic  style.   This  Is  not  the  catic  with 


Rudorff;  hiaaantiment  is  that  of  theRomanticiitrt. 

But  he  agrees  with  Brahms  in  endeavouring  to 
combine  the  sentiment  of  the  romantio  school 
with  daaaioal  .fetm.  In  thia  he  haa  auoeeedod 
better  in  instrumental  than  in  vocal  music. 
Rttdorff'a  sentiment  is  much  too  complicated  to 
admit  of  bla  pradndng  any  really  satiafhotmy 
com])08itiona  of  a  kind  for  which  he  never- 
thelctfs  has  ftjpcedilection,  vis.  nnaooompanied 
part-songs.  Hia  part-aonga  intaraat  liy  thair 
elegance  and  thoughtfiilness,  Imit  few,  if  naj* 
leave  a  pleasant  impression  on  the  mini.  TUaia 
trae  alao  of  hia  aido  aonga.  He  liaa  an  aUaqit 
feminine  horror  of  anytliing  rough  or  ooBBon, 
and  often  caniei  thia  to  aooh  a  pitch  as  asriously 
to  interfere  with  aimplidty  and  naturalness. 
He  has  deeply  imbibed  the  roHMalic  charm  of 
Weber's  music,  but  the  bold  easy  mirth  which 
at  times  does  not  shrink  from  trivialities  ia  unfor- 
tunately utterly  strange  to  him.  His  melodiea 
are  intricate,  and  so  artificially  tr^ted  as  to 
avoid  natural  development.  Or  they  are  i>o  iu- 
geniously  jwafnaniwd  as  to  give  to  what  is  really 
simple  an  appearance  of  gingularity;  and  thus, 
owing  to  his  vivid  and  passionate  sentiment^  hia 
cempoaitions  often  seem  overstrained  or  extram- 
gant.  To  this  criticism,  however,  hia  earliest 
songs  (op.  a  and  3)  are  not  open.  Irue,  they 
follow  eloady  in  Sehnmann'a  atapi^  hot  they 
are  amon<^r  the  most  beaQtifol  that  have  bean 
written  in  his  style. 

But  it  li  throQ^  Ida  Inatnnnental  mnide  that 
Rudorff  will  be  longest  known.  He  lias  produced 
a  number  of  remarkable  and  distinguished  works ; 
PF.  pteoe^  a  aextet  ftr  atringa,  a  romance 
for  violoncello,  etc.,  two  overtures,  a  serenade^ 
and  variations  on  an  original  theme,  all  for  or- 
chestra; a  ballad  for  orchestra  and  a  piano 
fantasia  composed  aboat  the  aame  time  aire 
less  happy.  His  first  overture — in  many  re- 
spects the  most  charming  tiling  he  has  written 
— fails  here  and  there  in  respect  to  structove^ 
but  in  his  later  orchestral  works  he  shows  a 
complete  mastery  over  forms,  from  the  simplest 
to  tlie  most  oomplicated.  That  the  aenae  of  fbarn 
should  be  so  strong  in  a  nature  of  so  rich 
and  wide  a  subjectivity  is  characteristic  of  thia 
eomposer.  In  general  his  talent  leadi  him  to 
create  that  which  is  elegant,  dreamy  and  tender, 
rather  than  that  which  is  manly,  powerful,  and 
impetuona.  TIm  choral  work  with  oreheatral  ae- 
companiment,  'Der  Aufzug  der  Romanze,'  fails 
at  the  beginning  and  end  in  those  broad  decided 
forms  wmeh  are  necessary  to  Uie  atyle  of  tim 
composition ;  but  the  middle  part,  which  treats 
of  spring  and  love,  is  of  atngalar  beauty.  Ihroorii 
the  •Gesang  an  die  8tene *  there  braatliaa  that 
solemn  devotion  to  nature  whidt  waa  fiiil  iUan> 
trated  in  muaio  by  Beethoven. 

Rudorff's  wotiiB  are  for  the  most  part  of  great 
technioal  diflBculty.  This  is  principally  bemuse 
the  composer,  we  will  not  say  over-loads  them 
with  detail,  but  over-elaborates  them.  This  has 
k9pt  hia  works  from  being  as  well  known  as  they 
denerve.  But  he  is  sure  to  make  a  name  in  the 
future,  even  though  he  should  never  compose  again. 
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Budorff  is  bowevw  In  the  prime  of  life,  and  there 
!■  happily  no  pro«pect  of  hb  laying  down  hii 
ptn.    Jlhe  foUowing  i»  m  Uai  of  hit  publiehed 


Op.  I,  Tariations  for  a  PFs. ;  op.  i,  six  songs ; 
op.  3,  six  do.  from  Eiohendoiff ;  np.  4,  »<ix  duets 
for  PF. ;  op.  5,  sextet  for  stringA ;  i  p.  6,  four 
part-songs  fur  mixed  voices ;  op.  7,  romance  for 
oello  and  orchestra;  op.  8,  overture  to  'Der 
blonde  Ekbert '  for  orchestra ;  op.  9,  nix  part- 
songs  for  female  voices:  op.  10,  eight  Fantasie- 
stUcke  for  PF. ;  op.  1 1,  four  part-songs  for  mixed 
voices;  op.  13,  overture  to  'Otto  der  Schiitz'  for 
onllMln;  op.  13,  four  part-songs  for  mixed 
voices;  op.  14,  fantasie  for  PF.;  op.  15,  ballade 
for  full  orchestra;  op.  16,  four  BongM  ;  op.  17, 
four  do.;  op.  18,  'Der  Aufzug  der  Romauzo/ 
from  Tieck,  for  solos,  cbonu  and  orchestra ;  op.  30, 
•erenade  for  orchestra;  op.  22,  six  3-part  songs 
for  female  voices;  op.  24,  variations  on  an 
original  theme  for  orchetstra ;  op.  35,  four  6-part 
songs;  op.  26,  'Gesang  an  die  8teme,'  by 
B)lldurt»te  6-pait  ehorus  and  orchestra ;  op.  37, 
nx  4*part  songs ;  op.  37,  No.  i  «'tiide  f<ir  TF. ; 
Ho.  a  concert  itude  for  do.  lie  haa  also  arranged 
SelksbeH's  4-haad  fintiaia  ia  F  minur  (op.  103) 
Mar  orcht'j^tra.  L^'-^O 

BUBEZAHL.  An  opera  in  a  acU;  words 
J.  O.  Rhode,  music  composed  by  0.  H.  yon 
Weber,  at  Breslau,  between  October  1804  and 
May  1806.  Weber's  autogn^h  list  shows  that 
the  first  act  contained  15  scenes,  the  second  la. 
Of  these  pieces  of  music,  however,  only  3  have 
survived  (in  MS.) — a  Chorus  of  Spirits,  a  Recita- 
tive and  Arietta,  and  a  Quintet.  Of  the  overture 
(in  D  minor)  only  the  last  1 1  bars  of  the  first  violin 
part  exist :  it  was  recast  into  the  overture  called 
'  Tbe  Buler  of  the  Spirits.*  {S^e  JiUins's  List,  nos. 
44*  45. 4*»  ««« ;  Aihaiig  a,  no.  *7.)  [G.] 
RUFFO,  ViNCEXZO,  an  Ttalinn  composer  of 
the  i6lh  century,  included  by  Baiui  among  the 
'good  musidsns*  of  Us  4U1  Epocii.  Ha  is 
stated  by  F^tis  to  have  been  lx)rn  .nt  Verona,  and 
to  have  beoome  maestro  di  capella,  first  of  the 
eathedrd  at  Milan,  and  then  of  that  of  his  native 
place.  Eitner  gives  the  date  of  the  latter  as 
1 554.  Another  notice  makes  him  also  Maestro  di 
Cs^pella  at  Pistoja.  Nine  separate  original  pub- 
lications of  hiB  works  are  mentioned  hy  Ft'tiM  and 
Pougin,  embracing  a  mass ;  a  boolu  of  motets ; 
I  do.  of  Magnificats;  i  do.  of  psalms;  4  do.  of 
madrigals;  and  ranging  in  date  from  1550  to 
1 583.  The  Catak^ue  of  the  F^tis  Libraiy,  how- 
ever, oontains  (No.  aai3)  a  book  of  madrigals, 
dated  Venice,  1545.  The  psainu  and  the  nuit>H 
WO  stated  in  the  prefaces  (1568,  74)  to  have  been 
wriMoK  for  his  patron  Card.  Borromeo,  in  aooord- 
•Boa  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1563).  An  'Adoramus'  has  been  reprinted 
hj  LUck,  and  a  madrigal,  '  See  from  his  ocean 
Md,'  for  4  voices,  was  edited  by  Oliphant,  and  is 

£'ven  in  HuUah's  '  Part  Music.  Class  A.*  The 
ibrary  of  Ch.  Ch..  Oxford,  has  a  M&  motet  h  3 
of  his,  and  the  Sacred  Hannonio  Sooiefcy  (No. 
1940)  (wo  wadrigali.  ^G.] 


BUGGIRRI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  flunlly 

of  violin-makers,  who  flouri»liLd  at  Cremona  and 
Brescia.  The  eldest  was  Fkancssoo,  oommcmly 
known  as  *  Ruggieri  il  Per '  (the  father),  whoso 
instruments  date  from  1668  to  1720  or  there- 
abouts. John  Baptist  (1700-1735)  and  Pktkb 
(1 700-1 730),  who  form  the  second  generation  of 
the  family,  were  probuhly  his  sons;  and  John 
Baptist  (called  '  il  buono').  who  was  indisputably 
the  best  maker  in  the  family,  claims  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Nicholas  AmatL  Besides  these,  we 
hear  of  GuiDO  and  ViNCBNZO  Ruggieri,  both  of 
Cremona,  early  in  the  eighteenth  centurv.  Tha 
instruments  of  the  Ruggieri,  thoqgh  oifBariag 
widely  among  themselves,  bear  a  general  resem* 
blance  to  those  of  the  Amati  family.  They  rank 
high  among  tho  works  of  the  saoond-rate  makers, 
and  are  often  passed  off  as  Amatis.        [E.J. P.] 

RUINS  OF  ATUENS,  TK£.  A  diamaOo 
piece  (Nacht>piel)  written  hyKotnlbao,  and  00m- 
posed  by  Beethoven  (op.  113),  for  the  opening 
of  a  new  theatre  at  Pesth,  February  9,  1813, 
when  it  was  preceded  in  tfio  oenmony  by  '  Kinir 
Stephen'  (op.  117).  It  contains  an  overture  and 
8  numbers,  and  was  probably  composed  lata  in 
1811.  The '  Marcia  alia  turca,'  No.  4,  is  fbondsd 
on  the  theme  of  the  Variations  in  D,  op.  7  6,  whieh 
was  composed  two  years  earlier.  The  Maidi 
and  Chorus,  no.  6,  were  need  in  i8aa,  witli 
the  Overture,  op.  134,  for  the  opening  of  the 
Joeephstadt  Theatre,  Vienna.  The  Overture  to 
*Tlie  Ruins  of  Athens*  and  tha  Turkish  Mareh 
were  published  in  1833,  but  tha  fssi  of  the  music 
remained  in  MS.  till  1846.  [G.] 

BULE,  BBITANNIAi  The  music  of  this 
aobla  *ode  fn  honour  of  Great  Britdn,'  wUbh, 

according  to  Soutliey,  '  will  be  the  political  hymn 
of  this  country  as  long  as  she  maintains  her 
political  power,'  was  oom posed  by  Ame  ftr  tfe 
'  ma£<{Uo  of  'AlfrLil'  (the  words  by  Thnnisun  and 
Mallet),  and  fint  performed  at  Cliefdeu  House, 
Maidenhead,  Aug.  i,  1740.  Cllefden  was  then 
the  residence  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  occasion  was  to  commemorate  the  accession  of 
Geoi^  I,  and  tiie  hfrthday  of  Prinoeas  Aqgnstik 
The  masque  wa.M  repeated  on  the  following  nf^^ 
and  published  by  Millar,  Aug.  10,  1740. 

Dr.  Ame  aflatwaids  alterad  tho  masqao  Into 
an  opera,  and  it  was  so  psrfbtined  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  on  March  ao,  17^5,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Ame.  In  the  advertisenients  of  that  per> 
fonnaiice,  and  of  another  in  April,  Dr.  Arae 
entities  'Rule,  Britannia  1'  *a  celebrated  ode^* 
from  which  it  may  bo  inferred  that  H  had  been 
especially  successful  at  Cliefden,  and  had  made 
its  way,  though  the  masque  itself  had  not  been 

C formed  in  public.    Some  detached  pieoea  had 
n  sung  in  Dnbiin,  but  no  record  of  a  pnhlio 
performance  in  England  has  been  discovered. 

The  ^ear  1745,  in  which  the  opera  was  pn> 
duced,  IS  memorable  for  the  Jacobite  rebellion  in 
the  North,  and  in  1746  Handel  produced  his 
'  Occasional  Oratorio.'  in  which  he  n^an  to  its 
supprt:<Hi(in,  'War  shall  cease,  welcome  Peace,* 
adiipting  thoBO  words  to  the  opeuiflg  bars  of 
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to*         BULB.  BRITANNIA! 

'  Rule.  Britannia  itofllf  •  grBK  pvoof  of  Che 
popularity  of  the  air. 


miwBrtlata   ant        «tBw«*a'a  eon-BMnd 


By  •  tliigiilftr  KnaohroDlbai,  Mr.  SclMaloher,  in 

hig  'Life  of  Handel '  (p.  299"!,  acciiaea  Arne  of 
oopying  these  and  other  ban  ia  the  aong  from 
Hsndu,  inctead  of  Hinder*  qnotiiig  tiiem  from 
Arne.  He  says  also :  *  Dr.  Arne 'a  Alfred,  which 
WM  an  utter  failure,  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  T  75 1 .'  It  WM  not  Anie*a  'AIM'  that  fhfled 
in  1751,  Init  Mallet's  alteration  of  the  original 
poem,  which  he  ouuie  shortly  after  the  death  of 
ThomMm.  Mallet  endearonred  to  aj  >(  in  tpriate  the 
credit  of  the  masque,  as  lie  ha<l  hefore  appro- 
priated the  ballad  of '  William  and  Mar^faret,  and 
thereby  brought  himedf  into  notiee.**  Mallet's 
vtTrtion  of  'Alfred'  was  produced  in  1751,  and, 
in  spite  of  (iarrick's  acting,  failed,  as  it  j«MrveU 
tofcil.* 

Mr.  Sohfldcher's  primary  miat-ike  led  him  to 
tmsetk  ftatther  for  reeembkmoes  between  the 
mtudc  «f  Bsndel  and  of  Arne.  Ho  found 

J'      Ui  I 

for  -  n  Mil* 


in  Hand*'!,  and 


in  Arno.  Not  knowini,'  that  th 5a  cadence  was  the 
comniun  property  of  the  whole  world,  he  imagined 
that  Arne  must  have  copied  it  from  Handel. 
His  objections  have  been  answered  by  Mr.  HuhIc, 
Mr.  Koli'e,  and  others  in  vols.  iv.  and  v.  of '  Notes 
and  Qaeriea,*  md  Serieo,  to  wtieh  the  cmuNia  may 
be  referred.  Even  the  late  M.  Fetia,  who  had 
Anglophobia  from  his  youth,  and  who  repaid  the 
taoBta  ci  Dr.  Bumey  upon  Freneh  mnslo  with 
sneers  upon  KiiL^lish  couiposers,  admits  th.it  •.\rne 
eut  du  moius  le  merite  d'y  mettre  un  cachet  par- 
tieulicr,  et  do  no  point  ae  bomer,  eomme  tone  les 
compoHiteur^  Anglais  de  cette  e'jMxjue,  h  imiter 
Purcell  ou  Handel.'  M.  f^tis's  tneer  at  the 
-other  English  compoaera  of  'oette  ^poque'  as 
copyista  of  Haiidi  I  in  (pilte  without  foundation. 
Handel's  music,  even  with  other  words,  waapub- 
liehed  under  hia  name  aa  ita  reoommendation ; 
Engli.sh  chureli  moaioiMls  would  have  thought  it 
heresy  to  follow  aiqr  other  models  than  those  of 
their  own  aehool,  and  English  melodiata  eoold  not 
find  what  (ht  v  re(juired  in  Handel,  Eallad  operas, 
Ame's  Shakespearian  songs,  Vauxhall  songs,  bal- 

1  VttT  'WlllUm  and  Vftrrkivl.'  with  unA  without  Mtllet'*  altcr*- 

t<on<.  >««  Appviidtt  t<i  vol.  III.  of  '  Itoiburf  hp  IWkllaiU.'  irpr<Dt«d  for 
llf  Itel  A>1  S-rtfij  ;  ■J.n  an  tirtirlr  hi  No  1      ih<i  |«  r1i><llcal  WtltM 

*  S«c  Cl>*tti«ir»  '  Foputaf  MuUc  ul  the  ukhn  TUm.' 
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lads,  and  Anglo-Scottish  songs,  were  the  order  of 
the  day  '  h  cette  {^po(|iie,'  and  Handel's  pUM  tof* 
fered  severely  from  their  opposition. 

The  score  of  *  Rule,  Britannia  ! '  was  printed  by 
Arne  at  the  end  of  'The  Judi^ment  of  Parit«.' 
which  had  alHO  been  produced  at  Ciiefdea  iu 
1740.  The  air  was  adopted  by  Jaoobites  as 
well  as  Hanoverians,  but  the  former  parodied,  qr 
changed,  the  words.  Among  the  Jacobite  paro- 
diaa,  Bitaoo  mentioiis  one  with  tiio  ohoraa 

Hi'p.  Uritaiirii.i !  Tiritannia,  rid**  and  flghtt 
Kestore  jour  injurctl  inuiiareh  *  right. 

A  second  is  included  in  '  The  True  Loyalist  or 
Cfhevalier'a  Ihvouiite,'*  anrreptitioQaly  printed 
without  a  publisher's  name.  It  b^ins  :— 

Jiritannia,  rouM  at  Heav'na  comroandl 
And  crown  thy  native  I*rince  anin; 

Th'-n  I'oacc  nhali  bleaa  thy  happy  land, 
And  ideiity  i>our  in  fn>m  the  main ; 

Then  abalt  thou  b^-Britannia,  thoa  shalt  bs— 
JPron  iMune  and  nwalfn  (jftanta  fine  I  ale. 

Another  is  included  in  the  same  collection. 

A  doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
words  of  '  Rule,  Britannia  ! '  by  Dr.  Dinsdale. 
editor  of  the  re-edition  of  Mallet's  Poems  in  1851. 
Dinml  lie  claims  for  Mallet  the  Iwillad  of  '  William 
and  Margaret,'  and  '  Rule.  Britannia  1 '  As  to  the 
first  claim,  the  most  convincing  evidence  against 
Mallet — unknown  when  Din»dalc  wrote — i.s  now 
to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
In  1878  I  fin«t  aaw  •  copy  of  the  original  ballad 
in  an  auction  room,  and.  LTuidcd  hv  it.  I  tract  d 
a  second  copy  in  the  Brilinh  Mutieuni,  where  it  ia 
open  to  all  enqoiren.   It  reproduces  the  tane, 
which  had  been  utterly  lost  in  England,  aa  in 
Scotland,  because  it.  wa;*  not  fitte<i  for  dancing, 
but  only  fi>r  recitation.    Until  Dinsdale  putm 
a  claim  for  Mallet.  '  Rule,  BritAnnia  !'  had  \>eer 
universally  ascribed  to  Thomson,  from  the  adver 
tisementa  of  the  time  down  to  the  'Sooteh  8ooga* 
of  RiUton — a  mont  careful  and  rt  liable  authority 
for  facts.    Mallet  loft  the  question  in  doubt. 
Tbomaon  waa  but  recently  dead,  and  eooaequently 
many  of  his  surviving  friends  knew  the  facts. 
'According  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
fable.'  says  Mallet, '  I  was  obliged  to  reject  a  great 
deal  nf  what  I  had  vvn'tten  in  the  other  ;  neither 
could  1  retain  of  my  friend's  part  more  than  three 
or  four  single  speeches,  and  a  part  of  one  eon;.' 
He  does  not  say  that  it  was  the  one  mng  of  tlie 
whole  that  had  stood  out  of  the  piece,  and  had 
beoomo  naturalised,  lest  his  *fiHlena*  alioald  have 
too  much  credit,  but  'Rule.  Britannia!'  ctmies 
under  this  description,  becauae  he  allowe<l  Lord 
Bolingbroketo  mutilate  the  poem,  by  anhatHoting 
three  stanzas  of  his  own  for  the  4th,  5th  and  6w 
of  the  original.  Would  Mallet  have  allowed  tUa 
mutilation  of  the  poem  had  it  been  hia  ownf 
Internal  evidence  is  stron^dy  in  favour  of  Thom- 
son. 8ee  his  poems  of  *  Britannia,'  and '  Liberty.' 
As  an  antidote  tc  Dinadale*a  oharaeter  of  David 
Mallet,  the  reader  should  compare  that  in  Gtu^ 
mers  8  '  General  Biographical  i>ictionary.' 

Betfthoven  oompowd  5  Varifttiona  Qn  D)  upon 
the  air  of  *  Rule.  Britannia  I*  and  many  minor 
atara  have  done  the  like.  .  [W.Q.J 
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RUMMEL.  A  German  musical  family,  (i) 
Chribtiak  FftAHZ  Lddwig  Friedrich  Alkx- 

ANDEB  was  bom  nt  Brichs<-iista(U,  T'.avaria,  Nov. 
,37,  1787.  lie  wan  eUucatt!tl  at  Mannheim,  and 
seems  to  have  had  inst ruction  from  the  Abbd 
Voj^ler.  In  1 806  he  tcx)k  the  poet  of  bandmaster 
to  the  and  Nassau  infantry,  made  the  Peninsular 
Campaign,  married  in  Spain,  was  taken  prisoner, 
r«lea.sefi,  and  served  with  hi«  re<,'irnt'nt  at  Water- 
loo. Ue  was  then  employed  by  the  Duke  of 
Nassau  to  Ibrm  and  lead  his  coni  orchestra, 
which  he  did  with  great  credit  to  himself  till 
184J,  when  it  was  disiiolved.  Cluistian  Ruuunel 
dka  at  Wiesbaden  Feb.  1$,  1849.  He  was  not 
only  an  able  contbictor  ami  a  onnpfwr  of  much 
alnlity  and  industry,  but  a  hue  clarinetist  and  a 
good  pianoforte-player.  Hit  itortta  are  ninner> 
ous,  and  embnxce  pieces  for  military  band,  con- 
certos, (quintets  and  other  pieces  for  clarinet, 
many  pianolbite  compositions,  eqieciall j  a  ao* 
nata  for  4  hand.s  (op.  20)  waltze**,  variations,  etc. 
and  a  Method  for  the  PF.  (a)  Uis  daWhter 
JosvBiira  was  boni  at  Maniaaaree  in  Spain 
during  the  PcninMjlar  War,  May  12,  1S12.  She 
was  pianist  at  the  Court  at  Wiesbaden,  and  died 
1)00.19,1877.  (3)  HiaaonJo8BPB*bornOot.6, 
1818,  was  educated  by  his  father  in  music  gcne- 
nUly,  and  in  the  darinet  and  Pf.  in  particular, 
<m  both  of  wUeh  he  waa  a  good  player.  He  was 
for  many  years  Kapellrati-.tcr  to  the  PrincL-  of 
Oldmburg,  then  residing  at  Wiesbaden — a  post 
in  wUob  he  waa  iueoeeded  by  Adolphe  Hensslt. 
Up  to  184a  heHved  in  Paris,  and  tli«'n  reia<ived 
to  London  for  fire  years,  la  1847  he  returned 
to  Farb,  and  remained  there  till  driven  Unek  to 
London  by  the  war  in  1S70;  and  in  London  he 
re^ed  till  his  death,  March  25.  1880.  Joseph 
Bmnmel  wrote  no  original  music,  but  he  waa 
one  of  the  most  prolific  arrangt-i-H  of  operas  and 
operatic  selections  for  the  PF.  that  ever  existed. 
For  neariy  40  yean  he  worked  inaemantly  for 
the  houseii  of  Schott  ami  Escudier,  publiiihing 
About  Aoo  pieoea  with  each  house  under  hia  own 
name,  tMriflue  a  mneh  lai^er  number  under  ttonw 
d€  jAume.  His  arrangements  ami  transcriptions 
amount  in  all  to  fully  aooo.  He  wrote  also  a 
series  of  exerdaeo  for  Augmer  k  Co.,  and  for 
Escudier.  (4)  Joseph's  sister  Fbanziska,  born  at 
Wiesbaden,  Feb.  4,  iSai,  waa  educate<l  hy  her 
fother  until  she  went  to  Paris  to  study  singing 
under  Bordogni,  and  afterwards  to  Laniin  rti  at 
Milan.  She  became  principal  linger  at  the 
Court  of  Wiesbaden,  and  at  length  married 
Peter  Schott,  the  well-known  iimaic  publisher 
at  Brussels,  who  died  in  1873.  (^)  Another  son, 
August,  became  a  merchant  hi  London,  where 
baitill  Uves,  and  where  (6)  hia  urn  Fbahi  was 
bom,  Jan.  11,  1853. 

FuANz  KuMMBL  at  the  age  of  14  went  to 
Bru8j*el«  to  study  the  PF.  undwBraMin,  first  as  a 

Erivate  pupil  and  afterwards  in  the  Conservatoire, 
[e  took  the  first  prize  for  PP.- playing  tfiere  in 
187a,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  staff  of 
teachers.  He  made  lus  first  public  appearance  at 
Antwerp  Dec.  2  a,  1 8 7  a, in  Henselt's  PF.  Concerto ; 
in  July  1673  played  the  Schumann  Conoerto  «t 


the  Albert  Hall  Concerts,  London ;  and  i^in  at 
Brussels,  before  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians, with  great  distinction.  He  remained  at 
the  Conservatoire  as  professor  till  1876,  when  on 
the  advioe  of  Rubinstein  he  threw  up  bis  poat 
and  began  to  travel,  playing  in  the  Rhine  Pro- 
vinces, Holland,  and  France.  Early  in  1877  he 
came  to  London*  and  played  at  the  Orystal 
Palace  on  Ajiril  7.  Next  year  he  went  to  Ame- 
rica, where  he  met  with  great  success,  though 
interrupted  by  a  serious  aeddent  He  returned 
in  18S1,  and  played  again  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  April  30.  His  r«^pert4.)ire  is  laige,  embracing 
the  worka  of  Tlsohalkowsky,  Baf^  BuUnstefai, 
Li.szt,  aH  well  as  thoM  of  the  Bkore  eitablisheil 
classical  masters.  ■  [,G.3 
RUNGENHAGEN,  Cabl  Fbudbmb.  See 

SiNGAKADEMIE. 

RU.SSELL,  William,  Mus.  Bac.  fv>n  of  an 
orgaoi  builder  and  organist,  wa.4  born  in  J.,ondon 
in  1777.  He  waa  aucessively  a  pupil  of  Cope, 
organist  of  St.  Saviour's  JSouthwark,  Slirul.sole, 
organist  of  Spa  Fields  Chapel,  and  Groombridge, 
organist  of  Hackney  and  St.  Stephen  s,  Coleman 
Street.  In  1789  he  waa  a|>peinted  deputy  to  hia 
father  as  organist  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury, 
and  oontinud  ao  until  1793,  when  he  obtained 
the  post  of  organist  at  the  cha]>el  in  (Jreat  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's  inn  Fields,  which  he  held  until 
X  798,  when  the  ohapel  waa  diapoied  of  to  the 
Wesloyan  body.  Tn  i  797  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  with  whom  he  studied  for  about 
three  years.  In  1 798  he  was  chosen  otganist  of 
St.  Ann's,  Limchoiise.  In  1 8oo  lie  was  engaged 
as  pianist  and  composer  at  Sadler's  Wells,  where 
heeontiniied  about  four  yeara.  In  1801  he  was  en- 
gaged as  pianist  at  Covent  Garden  and  ap|M>iDted 
organist  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  Chapel.  He 
took  hia  Mua.  Baa.  degree  at  Oxford  in  1808. 
He  composed  two  oratorios. '  The  Redemption  of 
Israel '  and  *  Job  * ;  an  '  Ode  to  Music/  an  '  Ode 
to  the  Oenioa  of  Handal**  C9iriitopber  Smart's 
•  Ode  on  St.  Cicilia'a  day/  and  an  '  Ode  to  Har- 
mony/ several  glees,  songs,  and  oigan  voluntaries, 
and  about  20  dramatio  pieoH,  ebiefly  speotadea 
and  pantoniimes.  He  edited  in  1S09  '  Ptwdms, 
Hymns  and  Anthems  for  the  Foundling  Chapel.' 
He  was  much  esteemed  both  as  pianist  and 
organist.    He  died  Nov.  a i,  1813.  [W.H.H.] 

RUSLAN  I  LYUDMILA.  A  Russian 
romantic  opera,  in  5  acts,  based  on  a  poem  by 
Pushkin,  the  music  by  Glinka.  Produced  at 
St.  PeterHbnrg.  Nov.  37,  184a.  The  Bcene  ia 
laid  in  the  Caucabus,  in  fabulous  tiniei^  and  the 
music  is  said  to  partake  strongly  of  the  Asiatic, 
oriental,  character.  The  overture  was  played 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  London,  July 

RUST.  A  di.«tinLMiis«hcd  German  muHical 
family.  Fbibdbich  Wilhelm  was  born  at  Wor- 
litz,  Dessau,  July  6,  1739;  his  fisther  waa  a 
person  of  eminence,  and  he  received  a  first-rate 
education.  He  was  taught  music  by  his  cider 
braiher,  who,  as  an  amateur,  bad  played  the 
rioUn  In  J.  &  Baeh'a  ecoheafcra  at  Leipaig ;  and 
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at  13  h«  plftjed  ihe  wliole  of  the  Wdl-tompered 
eUkvier  witbout  book.  Coni{H>8ition,  organ,  and 
davier  he  learned  from  Friedemann  and  Em- 
manuel Bach,  and  the  Tiolin  from  Hdckh  and 
F.  Benda;  and  in  1765,  during  a  journey  to 
Italy,  from  G.  Benda,  Tartini,  and  PugnanL 
In  1766  be  returned  to  Deaaau,  and  became  the 
life  and  tool  of  the  mnrfo  tlMre.  On  Sept.  24, 
1774,  a  new  theatre  was  opened  through  hia 
exertions,  to  which  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
niusic  directur.  He  married  his  pupil,  Henrietta 
Niedhart,  a  fine  ainger.  and  thenceforward,  with 
a  few  visits  to  Berlin,  Dresden,  etc.,  hia  life  was 
confined  to  Demu,  where  he  died.  Feb.  28,  1796. 
His  compositiona  include  a  pBalin  for  solo, 
chorus,  and  orchestra;  several  large  Church 
OanCatM;  DaodramaaaadMonodramas;  Operas; 
music  to  Plny8  ;  Prologues  and  Occasional  pieces, 
etc. ;  Odes  and  Sonffs  (a  coUectiona) ;  Sonatas 
and  Variatiooa  for  the  PF.  nto— '4  dawn*  of 
lie  former  and  many  of  the  hittrr — Concertos, 
FuKues,  etc.,  etc;  and  three  Sonatas  for  the 
iHoHn  folo,  which  haTe  been  repnhHthed  by  his 
granrlson  (Peters),  and  are  now  the  only  nui-ic 
b^  which  Kust  is  known;  that  in  D  minor  has 
been  often  played  at  the  Monday  Popuhtr  Con- 
certs. His  last  coni]H  sition  was  a  violin  sonata 
for  the  £  string,  thus  anticipating  Paganini. 
A  list  of  hie  iroriu,  with  every  detail  of  Hi  Ufe. 
extending  to  l*i^o  pagea,  h  given  in  Mendel. 
His  eldest  son  was  drowned;  the  youngest, 
WiLBELM  Karl,  bom  at  Dessau,  April  29, 
1787,  began  music  very  early  ;  and  besides  the 
teaching  he  naturally  got  at  home,  learned 
thorough-bass  with  Tiirk  while  at  Halle  Uni- 
vendty.  In  Dec.  1807  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
in  time  became  intimate  with  Beethoven,  who 
praised  his  playing  of  Baoh,  and  recommended 
fllm  strongly  as  •  teacher.  Amongst  other 
pupiln  he  had  Baroness  Krtmann  and  Maximi- 
lian Brentano.  Hia  letters  to  his  nister  on  Bee- 
thoven are  very  interesting,  and  are  given  by 
Thayer,  iii.  35-6.  He  remained  in  Vienna  till 
1837,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
lived  there,  teabhing  and  making  music,  much 
beloved  and  sought  after  till  his  death,  April 
18,  1855.  His  memory  appears  to  have  been 
estraorainarily  retentive  and  noonrate,  and  an 
anecdote  is  given  by  his  nephew  in  Mendel  of 
his  recollecting  a  oompoution  of  Palestrina  s  after 
48  years.   He  fmUUhed  little  or  nothing. 

WiLHELM  Rust  is  the  son  of  Karl  Ludwig, 
brother  of  the  foregoing,  himself  an  advocate, 
and  fine  anatenr-player  on  both  violin  and  VF. 
Wilhelm  was  l>orn  A\i\x.  15.  1822,  at  Dessau; 
he  learned  music  from  his  uncle,  Wilhelm  Karl, 
and  F.  Schneider.  After  a  few  years  wandering 
he  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  ^oon  joined  the 
Singakademie.  He  played  at  the  Philharmonin 
Society  of  Berlin,  Dec.  5,  1849,  and  was  soon 
nradi  in  veqneet  as  a  teactier.  In  Jan.  1861  he 
became  organist  of  the  St.  Luke's  church,  and 
twelvemonths  afterwards  director  of  V'ierling'a 
Bach  Society,  which  he  conducted  till  1874,  ! 
perfonning  a  large  number  of  fine  works  by  Bach 
and  other  great  composers^  many  of  them  for 


the  first  tfano.    Hie  list  of  oeeasional  concerts 

conducttKl  by  him  is  also  very  large.  With 
1870  he  undertook  the  department  of  counter- 
point and  composition  in  the  Stem  Conserva- 
torium  at  Berlin,  and  in  1879  succeeded  B. 
F.  E.  Richter  as  Cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas 
school,  Leipzig,  where  he  now  resides.  He 
has  been  long  connected  with  the  Leipzig  Bach- 
gesellschaft,  and  han  edited  vols,  v,  vii,  iv — xxiii, 
and  XXV.  His  original  works  have  reached  op. 
33.  ofwtkk  eight  an  Ibr  the  PF.  md  the  rest 
for  voices.  [G.] 

BUY  BLAS.  A  play  bv  Victor  Hugo,  to 
which  Menddsaohn  oompoaed  aa  Overture,  and 
a  Chorus  for  soprano  voices  and  orchestra.  The 
Overture  (op.  ^5),  is  in  C  minor,  and  the  Chorus 
(op.  77,  no.  3)  m  A.  Both  pieces  were  conceived, 
written,  copied,  rehearsed,  and  executed,  in  less 
than  a  week  (see  Letter,  March  i?^39).  The 
first  performance  was  Monday,  M.^rch  11,  1839. 
Mendelssohn  brought  it  to  London  in  MS.  in 
iS^4,  and  it  was  tried  at  a  Philharmonic  Re- 
lieai-sal,  but  for  sonte  reason  was  not  performed 
till  n.  concert  of  Mrs.  AndersonX  May  25,  1849, 
and  i-i  now  in  tlie  library  at  Buckinghiun  P.ilace. 
The  MS.  differs  in.i  few  piiSRagesfromthepublished 
score,  which  was  not  printed  till  after  Mendels- 
sohn's death  (Xo.  f  of  the  posth.  works).  [G.] 

BUZICKA,'  Wenzel,  deserves  a  comer  for 
his  connexion  with  Schubert.  He  was  bom  at 
Jarmeritz  in  Moravia,  where  his  father  was 
schoolmaster,  Sept.  8,  1758,  and  died  at  Vienna, 
July  31,  1823.  At  14  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to 
support  himself  by  music,  which  he  did,  con- 
triving at  the  same  time  to  make  himself  a 
thorough  proficient  in  tlie  rules  of  composition. 
In  1783  he  was  |<laving  the  violin,  and  in  1797 
the  viola,  at  the  Hofburg  theatre.  He  then 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Veszprim  in  Hungary, 
Mid  beeome  chorue-nuwter  and  military  Imnd.' 
master,  and  to  have  put,  or  assisted  to  put,  the 
famous  lUkocsy  uuuch  into  it«  present  ahape. 
And  there  he  compoeed  hie  ene  laige  werit,  en 
opera,  '  Bela  fut^,'  which  was  first  jwrfonned  at 
Pesth,  Feb.  a  2,  1863,  and  holds  a  high  place  in 
Hungary.  On  Bee.  i,  179a,  he  was  nade  Ad- 
junct, and  on  April  i,  1  793,  first  organist  to  the 
Court  at  Vienna,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  had  a  great  lepntaticB  as  m  teaaher 
of  composition,  and  when  Saliscl  ^scovered 
Schubert's  easy  aptitude  for  musie  he  handed 
him  to  Basieka  for  instruction.  Rasicka,  how- 
ever,  did  not  kLcp  the  lad  long,  but  returned  him, 
saying  much  as  Holzer  had  done  before  him. 
•He  knows  everything  already,  God  Almighty 
has  taught  him.* — A  sonata  of  Uuzicka'aibr  PF. 
and  violin  is  published  by  Mechetti.  [G.i 

RYAN,  Michael  Desmond,  dramatic  and 
maidcal  critle^  waa  bora  at  Kilkenny,  ICmcIi  3* 

1S16.  one  of  the  numenius  offspring  of  Dr.  Michael 
Ryan,  a  physician  of  some  poeition  in  the  ooun^. 
On  the  oompletkm  of  his  academical  ednoaticai  at 

an  early  age,  he  entered  tlie  T^nivtrsity  of  Edin- 
burgh, early  in  the  year  1^3.',  for  the  purpOM 
I  Spelt  Abo  Uuaicalu,  Uuitchiuctalui,  eU. 
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of  Btwlyliig  nedleiiM^  He  noMiiBitd  ia  Bdia* 

bunrh  Hceadily  pursuing  his  Rtudiea  for  aome 
three  years,  and  had  made  aatisfactory  progreu 
ttntO  ft  CMIM  to  tbe  diwanffng  room,  si  iraleh 
his  senmtive  nature  revolted.  Being  fairly  well 
read,  a  dabbler  in  literaturei,  an  enthuaiaatic 
•idiiiinr  of  arfc,  ft  good  anutteor  mnakrfan,  and 
a  keen  follower  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Ryan  deter- 
mined to  quit  £dinbui]|(ii  and  try  hia  fortune  in 
London.  a«ie  he  aznred  in  1836,  by  chance 
met  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Davinon,  nml  cnmiiR  nced  an 
intimate  friendship  which  lasted  until  dissolved 
by  death.  Mr.  Ityaa  now  entered  upon  his 
literary  career  in  eamcBt,  writing  articles  and 
poems  for  Harrison's  Miscellany,  etc.,  and  pro- 
ducing Teresa  for  aonge.  originaf  and  translated, 
in  teeming  nbundance.  His  'Christopher  among 
the  Mountains,'  in  which  .he  satirised  Professor 
WHaon's  mitiebm  upon  the  hwt  eanto  of  *  Childe 
Harold,'  and  hU  panMly  of  the  *  Noctes  Am- 
brosianie,'  were  among  bis  first  ambitious  efforts. 
A  set  of  twelTo  saered  songs,  versified  from  the 
Old  Tet-tanu  nt  and  set  to  music  by  I'Mward  Loder 
(D'Almaine),  mav  also  be  mentioned.  The 
*  Songs  of  Ireland'  (D*Afanidne),  In  which,  in 
conjuntHion  with  F.  X,  Crouch,  new  verses 
ware  fitted  to  old  melodies,  is  another  example 
of  effBotire  woilcmanship.  In  1B44  Mr.  Ryan 
became  a  cmitributor  to  '  Tlio  IMu-^ical  World.' 
and  two  years  later  sub^itor,  a  post  which 
be  filled  as  long  as  he  lived.  For  yean  he 
was  a  contrihut<ir  to  the  'Morning  Post,*  'Court 
Journal,'  'Morning  Chronicle,'  and  other  peri- 
o^eala,  writing  cntleinns  on  the  dramn  and 
music,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  trenchant, 
sound,  and  erudite.    In  1849  ^  wrote  the 


libretto  of « Cihariee  II.*  fat  Mr.  O.  A.MMA«eD. 

The  Htibject  was  taken  from  a  well  known  come^^ 
by  Howard  Payne,  rendered  popular  at  Coveirt 
Garden  by  Charlee  Kembie'e  aettng  some  qnartsr 
of  a  century  before.  A  t<hort  time  afterwards 
Mr.  Ryan  was  commissioned  by  M.  Jullien  to 
provim  the  libretto  of  a  grand  qiectaeular  opera, 
on  the  subject  of  *  Peter  the  Great' — brought 
out  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  on  August  17, 
1859,  nnder  the  title  of' PleCro  11  Grande.*  The 
fact  of  the  book  havincf  been  written  in  EnglUh, 
and  translated  into  Italian  (by  Signer  Maggionl) 
for  the  perfarmanoe  at  Covent  &iden,  is  n  drw 
cnm-tance  rare  in  itself  if  nf>t  absolutely  unique. 
With  the  late  Mr.  i^'rauk  Mori,  Mr.  Ryan  col- 
labomted  In  an  opera  oalled  '  Lantbsrt  Sfannel,* 
originally  intended  for  Mr.  Sims  Roeves,  but 
destined  never  to  see  the  light.  Of  the  various 
other  works,  completed  or  mapped  out,  whldi  he 
produced,  nothing  nee<l  be  said  ;  the  name  of  Des- 
mond Ryan  will  be  best  remembered  as  that  of  an 
intelligent  eritie,  whose  judgment  wae  matnrad 
by  experience  and  dictated  by  a  seldom  failing 
instinct.  In  1857  formed  his  first  association 
with  the  *Moraing  Herald,'  and  ita  satelUte, 
the  '  Standard,*  and  became  permanently  OOO" 
nected  with  tliose  journals  in  i86a,  as  musieal 
and  dramatic  critic.  Pew  temperaments,  how* 
ever,  can  sustain  the  excitement  and  toil  de- 
manded in  these  days  of  newspaper  activity,  and 
aftw  *  pafaiftil  and  prolonged  iuness,  Mr.  Ryan 
quitted  this  life  on  Dec.  8,  1868,  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  regretful  memories  of  those  who 
had  known  and  esteemed  Ms  ehaneter.  Des- 
mond Ryan  was  twice  uiarried,  and  left  to  mourn 
him  ft  widow  and  eight  children.        {D.L,  R.J 


SACCHLNI,  Amtonio  Maria  Gaspare,  bom 
at  Poesuoii,  near  Naples,  on  Jul^  33,  1734. 
This  '^aceful,  elegant,  and  judicious  com- 
poser* as  Bumey  calls  him,  who  enjoyed  great 
contemporary  fame,  nnd  was  very  popuUr  in  this 
country,  was  the  son  of  poor  fisherpeople  w  lio  had 
no  idea  of  bringing  him  up  to  any  life  but  their 
own.  It  chan^  however  that  Durante  heard 
the  boy  sing  some  popular  airs,  and  was  so  much 
struck  with  his  voice  and  talent  that  he  got  him 
ftdmittol  into  the  Conservatorio  of  San  Onofrio, 
at  Naples.  Hen  he  lenmed  the  violin  from  Nic- 
colo  Forenn,  and  acquired  a  considerable  mastery 
over  the  instnmient,  which  he  subsequently 
turned  to  good  account  in  his  orchentral  wnting. 
He  studied  singing  with  Gennaro  Manna;  bar- 
niony  and  counterpoint  with  Durante  himself, 
\\  ho  esteeiiied  him  highly,  holding  Urn  up  to  his 
other  jiupils,  among  whom  were  JommelU,  Pic- 
cinui  and  GugUelini,  as  their  most  formidable 
livnL  Durante  died  in  1755,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Saccbini  left  the  Conservatorio,  but  not 
until  he  had  produced  an  Intermezzo,  in  two 
parts,  'Fra  Donato/  very  successful^  flbnped 
bj  the  papila  of  the  instifeation.  Per  mom  yean 


he  supported  himself  by  teaching  singing,  and 
writing  little  pieces  for  minor  theatres,  till,  in 
1 763,  he  wrote  a  serious  opera  for  the  Argentinft 
theatre  at  Rome.  This  was  so  well  received 
that  he  remained  for  seven  years  attached  to  the 
theatre  as  composer,  writing  operas  not  onlv  for 
Rome  but  many  other  towns.   Among  uiese, 

*  Alessandro  nelle  Indie,'  played  at  Venice  in  1 768, 
was  especially  suocessfiu,  and  obtained  for  ite 
compost,  in  1 769,  the  dureetorship  of  the  '  Ospe* 
daletto*  school  of  music  there.  He  seems  to 
have  held  this  office  for  two  years  only,  bat 
during  that  time  formed  some  excellent  pupils^ 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Gabrieli,  Canti, 
and  PasqualL 

In  1 771  he  left  Venice,  and  proceeded  by  way 
of  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  other  German  towns, 
to  England,  arriving  in  London  in  April  1 77a. 
Hit)  continental  fame  had  preceded  him  to  this 
country,  £Uid  a  beautiful  air  of  his,  'Care  lud,* 
intrfKluce<l  by  Guarducci  into  the  pasticcio  of 

*  Tigrane,'  as  early  as  1767,  had,  by  its  popular- 
ity, paved  the  way  for  his  munic.  True,  a 
strong  eUjitB  existed  against  the  new  composer, 
but  he  ioon  got  the  better  of  it.   'He  not  only 
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supported  t'lie  high  reput<ition  he  had  acquired 
on  the  (Eminent,  but  Tanauiihod  the  mmum  of 
hit  talmto  In  En  glanit  Hit  operm  of  Hie  "  ad  ** 

tnd  **  Tauu'ilano,"  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
SHMfc  of  the  muHical  dnuiuu  performed  in  *ny 
pert  of  Bwopo ;  indeed  eedi  of  theie  dnunaa 

waa  so  entire,  ao  m&Titerly,  and  yet  ao  new  and 
natural,  that  there  waa  nothing  left  for  criticism 
to  censare,  though  innumerable  beauties  to  point 
out  and  admire.'  (Bumey.) 

In  addition  to  the  operas  named  above,  be 
produced  here  'Lueio  Veio*  and  'Nitetti  e 
Perseo.'  His  perfect  comprehension  of  the  art 
of  writing  for  the  voice,  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  adapted  his  sungH  to  their  respective  expo- 
nents, contributed  an  important  element  to  the 
success  of  his  music,  even  indifferent  singers 
being  made  to  appear  to  advantage.  His  popu- 
larity, however,  was  undennininl  after  a  time, 
from  a  variety  of  causes.  Jealousy  led  to  cabals 
iig;ki(uit  him.  '  Upon  a  difference  with  Rauscini, 
this  singer,  from  a  friend,  Ix^ime  a  foe,  declar- 
ing himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  principal 
songs  in  all  the  lato  operas  to  which  Sacchini 
had  set  his  name,  and  threatening  to  make  an 
affidavit  of  it  before  a  magistrate.  The  utmost 
of  this  accusation  that  can  be  looked  upon  as 
true  may  have  been  that  during  Sacchini'^4  nt^'vere 
fits  of  tlie  gout,  when  he  was  <»lled  upon  for  his 
operas  before  they  were  ready,  he  emi)loyed 
Rauzzini,  as  he  and  others  had  dooe  Anfossi 
in  Italy,  to  fill  up  the  partji,  set  some  of  the 
recitatives,  and  perhaps  compose  a  few  of  the 
•irs  for  the  under  singers.'  (Bumey.)  He  would 
probably  have  lived  down  this  calumnv,  prompted 
as  it  was  by  personal  spite,  but  his  idle  and 
dissolute  habits  estranged  his  friends,  impaired 
his  health,  and  got  him  deeply  into  debt,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  he  left  this  coun- 
try and  settled  in  Paiit— Burnt  v  says  in  1784; 
Fetis  in  17S2.  It  seems  pmbiiblc  that  this  last 
date  is  correct,  as  several  of  his  operas  were 
ppKluced  in  the  Famish  capital  during  1783-4. 
He  h.id  bwn  there  on  a  visit  in  1781,  when  Ids 
'  Isola  il  Ainore,'  translated  by  Krann'ry  and 
adapted  to  the  French  stage,  was  played  there 
Buccessftilly.  under  the  name  of  '  La  Colonic' 
His  'Olimpiado'  is  said  to  have  l>een  deprived  of 
a  hearing  tlrough  the  jealousy  of  Gluck.  Bumey 
s.iys,  t>i:»t  in  Paris  Sacchini  was  almost  adored. 
Hini  \v  .rks  were  often  performed  and  widely 
poptil  u  there  after  his  death,  but  during  his  life 
hia  luck  seems  to  have  been  almo-ft  invariaMy 
bad.  He  started  with  an  apparent  u<Uantage 
in  the  patronage  of  Joseph  1 1,  of  Austria,  who 
was  in  I'nris  at  the  time,  and  recommended  the 
composer  U)  the  protection  of  his  sister,  Marie 
Antoinette.  Thanks  to  this,  lie  obtained  a  hear- 
iiiLT  for  his  'liinaldo'  (rearranged  and  jwrtly  re-  ' 
written  for  the  French  atnge  as  'Renaud'),  and 
for  '  II  gran  CM,*  which,  under  the  name  of 
*  Cliiiiii  ne,'  w.is  perfnnued  l>efore  the  (\>urt  at 
Fontitiuebleau.  iioth  of  these  works  contained 
great  beaallsB,  but  neither  had  more  than  a 
limited  success.  *  Danlanus,'  a  Frtairli  opera,  w.is 
not  more  fortunato,  in  1784.   *  CFdipe  k  C'olone' 


wais  finished  early  in  1785.    This,  his  master- 

C»b  brought  him  his  bitterest  disappointment* 
Queen  had  promised  that '  (Edipe*  should  be 
the  first  opera  at  the  royal  theatre  during  the 
Coort's  next  residence  at  Fontaineblean.  The 
time  was  approaching,  but  nothing  was  Mid 
about  it,  and  Sacchini  remarked  with  anxiety 
that  the  Queen  avoided  him  and  seemed  uneasy 
in  his  presence.  Suspense  became  intolerable, 
and  he  sought  an  audience,  when  the  Queen 
unwillingly  and  hesitatingly  confessed  the  truth. 
'My  dew  Sacchini,  I  am  accused  of  showing 
too  maoh  favour  to  foreigners.  I  have  been  so 
much  pressed  to  command  a  performance  of  M. 
Lemoine's  "Phbdre"  instead  of  your  "  (Edipe  ** 
that  I  cannot  refuse.  Yon  see  the  situation  ; 
forgive  me.'  Poor  Sacchini  controlled  himself  at 
the  moment,  but  on  arriving  at  home  gave  way 
to  despair.  The  Queen's  favour  lost  he  believed 
his  only  chance  gone.  He  took  to  his  bed  then 
and  there,  and  died  three  months  afterwards,  on 
October  7,  1 786. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
this  composer,  whose  merits  were  great,  _\et 
whose  im{K>rtance  to  the  history  of  Art  seems  now 
so  small.  The  dramatic  music  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century  is  summed  up  to  us  in  the  operas 
of  Gluck  and  Mozart,  exclusive  of  many  others, 
akin  to  these  in  style  and  tendency,  deficient 
only  in  the  vital  element  which  makes  one  work 
live  while  others  die  out.  At  the  time  of  tlieir 
production  the  line  may  have  seemed  more 
difficult  to  draw.  One  drop  of  essence  may 
be  distilled  from  a  large  quantity  of  material, 
yet  without  the  prof>ortion  of  material,  that 
drop  would  not  be  obtaineil.  Among  the  second^ 
rate  writers  of  this  transition  period,  Sacchini 
must  rank  fir^t.  A  little  more  force,  perhaps  a 
little  less  facility,  and  he  might  have  been  a 
great,  insteafl  of  a  elefsr,  or  a  '  graceful,  degaiit 
and  judiciotis  *  composer.  He,  l>etter  than  most 
Italians,  seems  to  have  understotxl  the  dawning 
idea  of  the  '  poetical  basis  of  music ' ;  Qaftr^ 
tunately  the  musi<-al  ideas,  of  which  the  super- 
structure must  (after  all)  consist,  while  good  and 
appropriate  as  iSur  as  they  were  limited. 
His  <lramatic  »en<*e  was  k>  en  and  just,  but  was 
not  backed  by  sutlicient  creative  power  to  make 
a  lastini^  mark.  Fear,  remorse,  love,  hatred, 
revenge, — these  tlniii;'*  repeat  thmmelves  in  the 
world's  drama  from  J'iine's  i>e;>iiining  t-)  its  end, 
but  their  expmssions  are  infinite  in  'Variety. 
They  repeat  themselves,  too,  in  S;u  chiiii's  opems, 
but  always  in  very  much  the  same  way.  In  his 
lator  works,  the  influwace  of  Gluok's  .spirit  is 
umnistakeaiile.  There  is  a  wide  guH  between 
buch  early  Italian  operas  as  '  L'Isola  d'Amore,* 
consisting  of  the  usual  detached  series  of  songs, 
duets,  and  coneert'  d  pieces,  and  the  '  (E<lipe  H 
Colone,'  where  each  uuniher  leads  into  the  next, 
and  where  vigorous  accompanied  recitative  an<l 
well-contrasted,  dialogued  choruses  carry  on  nnl 
illustrate  the  action  of  the  dnuiia,  while  keeping 
alive  the  interest  of  the  hearer.  Bumey  remarks 
that  Saceliini.  'observing  how  fond  the  Knglish 
were  of  Uandtl's  oratorio  clioruses,  introduced 
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nkmn  and  elaborate  choruies  into  aome  of  hia 
opcna ;  but.  tiiongli  «ccellent  in  thdr  kind,  th^ 

nover  had  a  poo<1  effect ;  the  mixture  of  English 
aagen  with  the  Italian,  as  well  aa  the  awkward 
mm  Hbej  eat  aa  aeton,  jolmd  to  difflealty 
W  gaiUng  their  pnrts  by  heart,  rendered  those 
eoopeaitions  ridiculous  which  in  still  life  would 
\mn  Itmn  admirable.'  In  Barii  they  managed 
IheM  things  better,  for  in  all  the  operas  of  Sac- 
didni*8  which  were  composed  or  arranged  for  the 
fltage,  dierawa  an  iiaed  largely  and  with 
admirable  effect,  while  in  TEtlifK?'  they  arc  the 
principal  feature.  A  somewhat  similar  transition 
te  this  is  apparent  in  eompartng  Piooimii'a  earlier 
and  later  works  ;  but  hin  Frenoh  operas  are  only 
Italian  ones  modihed  and  enlarged.  Saochini 
had  fitr  more  dnunatio  apirit,  ud  to<dt  more 
kindly  to  the  change.  He  luani  the  kind  of 
relation  to  Gluck  that  Piccinni  doea  to  Mtnart, 
bat  be  approaehed  hie  model  more  nearly,  tat 
he  handle<l  Gluck's  thnry  almost  aa  well  as 
Gluck  himself:  had  be  possessed  the  one  thing 
laddnf— foree  of  or^lnality,  there  might  have 
been  more  in  his  workn  for  '  erit-irism  tn  censure,* 
but  they  might  not  now  have  been  forgotten. 
As  it  was,  they  made  a  hard  struggle  for  life. 
The  '  <T>lipe  '  was  continuouMly  on  the  boards  of 
the  Acad^e  for  43  years  (from  1787  to  1850), 
whidi  can  be  said  of  no  other  opera.  Daring 
this  time  it  had  f'^^  rcprcsentationfi.  It  waii 
revived  in  July  i843»  and  was  performed  six 
Haw  in  tiiat  year  and  onoe  in  May,  1844. 

BMXdifni  understood  orehcstral  as  well  as  choral 
•Aeli.  Hia  aoorea  are  small,  oboes,  boms,  and 
•emetfanee  tninipeta  and  basMMns,  being  the  only 
additions  to  the  string  quartet,  but  the  treat- 
ment ia  aa  effective  as  it  is  simple.  His  part- 
writing  is  pore  and  good,  while  the  eare  and 
finish  evident  in  his  ficorea  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  aooounta  of  hia  idle  and  inegular  waya. 
The  OHne  teehnieal  qoalitlea  are  diown  In  nis 
oomnositions  for  the  church,  which  in  other  ways 
are  Iosh  distinguished  than  his  oneras  from  con- 
temporary wmcB  of  a  shnilar  Una. 

Jluch  of  Sacchini's  music  is  loat.  Ft^tia  gives 
a  liiit  of  31  aacred  compositions,  and  the  names 
of  41  operas,  the  ohief  oif  whidk  have  been  men- 
tioned here,  but  Biimey  puts  the  number  of 
these  much  higher.  The  last  of  them,  'Arvixe 
et  Bralina,*  was  left  onfinidied.  It  was  oom- 
pleted  by  J.  B,  Rey,  and  performed  with  success 
after  the  composer's  death  (April  39, 1788).  He 
also  left  rix  trios  foe  two  violins  and  bass ;  six 
quartets  for  two  violins,  tenor  and  ba-^s;  and  two 
sets,  each  of  six  harpsichord  sonatas,  with  violin, 
as  well  as  twelve  sonatas  (ope.  3  and  4)  fordavier 
iolok  These  were  all  published  in  London.  One 
of  the  sonatas,  ki  F,  is  included  in  Pauer's  'Alte 
Meister.'  [See  the  list>  vol.  ii.  347  6.]  A  couple 
ofcavatinas  are  given  bvGevaert  in  his  'Gloires 
d'ltaUe,'  and  an  antiphoo  for  two  voices  by 
CSioron  in  his  '  Jonmal  de  Ohaat.*  [FJLM.] 

SACKBUT  (Fr.  Sagu^ule,  Samhuque ;  Span. 
AtesftaeAe;  Ital.  Trombone;  Qm.Potatme),  An 
old  name  for  the  TkenbOM  or  Basa>traiHpst, 
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There  is  good  evidence  that,  besides  the  Tuba 
and  Litvns,  the  Romans  had  instruments  of  the 
truuipet  family,  pro\ided  with  a  slide  for  altering 
their  pitch.  Indeed  a  fine  specimen,  discovered 
in  the  rains  of  Hercnlaneum,  and  presented  to 
( u-orge  III.  is  now  in  possession  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  Some  such  instrument  was  known  to 
Shakespeare,  who  has  the  passage  : 

The  trumpets,  sackbats,  psalteriea,  and  fifes 


It  is  also  named  by  Burton  in  his  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy ' :  '  As  he  that  plaiea  upon  a  Sagbat 
by  pull  in)?  it  up  and  down  alters  nis  tones  and 
tunes.'  The  word  translated  Sackbut  in  the 
English  Bible  is  saheea,  which  was  probably  a 
Htringed  instrument,  and  which  some  identify 
with  the  iM/ifiiiaj  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  sackbut  or  trom- 
bone, though  known  in  Germany,  a  century  ago 
had  in  thu  country  fallen  into  disuse.  This  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  following  extract  from  Dr. 
Bumey  s  '  Account  of  the  musical  performanost 
in  Westminster  AU>ey  and  the  Pantheon  on  ICny 
36,  37,  29,  and  June  3  and  5,  17S4' : 

In  nn\or  to  rrndor  the  band  ns  powprfnl  nnd  enmj'lpte 
an  ixiH<iil)lf>  It  VfM  (Ictorniiispil  to  cinnlny  cv.  ry  Hp<H'i(H  of 
instnimciit  that  wan  capuhlr  of  jirotiiiciiiL'  ^'r:^nli  ftTecta 
in  a  treat  orctiPBtrft  ami  BiiacmuH  buiMiii.,'.  Anioiitt 
thpHi'  tho  SAriirr  or  Donii.E  Tiu'mi'kt  wet  -miulitj 
but  no  ninnv  vcars  had  elapsed  sinci-  it  li^'l  iM'cn  witl 
in  thii<  kinn'I  'in,  tliat  neither  the  instrument  nor  a 
p«>rfornior  ni>on  it  conlil  I'lrtily  bo  found.  It  washow> 
evpr  dincoveml  .  .  tliat  in  his  MajtMitj's  nriTaf  ipffltaiy 
band  th<>r«  worn  nix  musicians  who  pished  fbe  thlSS 
acverml  species  of  socbut,  tenor,  tiast,  and  douUs  tmu^ 

On  referring  to  the  band-list  the  foUowiog  entry 
is  found: 


Mr.  Kanrt.        Mr.  MoeOer. 
M  Knsllsr.       „  Nsiboor. 

Hisss  pwiMMsw  flqrsd  on 

I  WW*  not  wanted. 


Mr.  Pick. 
.  Zlok. 


For  mnsifial  detaili^  see  TBOKBon.  J3.S.] 

SACRED  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.  This 
Society  was  originated  by  Thomas  Brewer, 
Joseph  Hart,  W.  Jef&eys,  Joseph  Siurman,  and 
—  Cockerel!,  who  first  met,  wiUi  a  view  to  its 
cfltablishtnent,  on  Aug.  31,  183a.  Its  practical 
o|>erationa  did  not  however  oommenoe  until 
Nov.  20  following.  Its  first  meetings  were  held 
in  the  chapel  in  Gate  Street.  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  many  years  since  converted  into  a  mudo 
hall.  Its  first  oonoert  was  given  in  the  chapel 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  15,  1833.  The  pro- 
gramme  cuniprifled  selections  from  Handel's 
'  Messiah '  and  '  Funeral  Anthem,'  and  firora 
Perry's  'Fall  of  Jerusalem'  and  'Death  of 
Abel,'  with  Attwood's  Coronation  Anthem,  'O 
Lord,  grant  the  kiqg  n  Vmg  Ufa,'  and  the  hjmn 


1  "Th"  mo^t  rommrin  Pacbilt.  wMch  th^.  ItuSliru  c»ll  Tromlxmf .  moA 
lh«  («-rtnani  J' 'V'<J .m  .  i  t,iv.  i,.  |i,n  ilic  oimmim  trumppl;  lt» 
Ir-niith  rl)(ht  (<^t  nhpii  [ol<M.  knil  iUt«en  ftralsht.  Then  U  a 
maiiukl  b.r  which  a  Dote  can  be  MqalnA  •  IM  "  ~ 
ttiu&l  lowest  (ound  on  tbe  tnnnpali,  tad  ril  Ifes  1 
ufllmonmnswitf  jjWiit*  **  •*  trlfMi 
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'Adeste  fidcles.'  The  Dames  of  the  principal 
ringwv  were  not  pabliahed;  Thomas  Harper 
wa^  engfi^'cd  as  solo  trumpeter.  The  then  officers 
of  the  iSuciety  were  John  Newman  Harriiton, 
president;  TImibim  Brewer,  weretftry;  J.  6. 
Moginie,  treasurer;  Joseph  Surinan,  conductor; 
George  Perry,  leader  of  the  band;  and  F.  C. 
Walker,  ot^gwahl.  In  Nor.  1833,  the  penniHioii 
to  meet  in  the  ch.iptl  being  Huddenly  wifhilrrwvn, 
the  ISociety  removed  to  a  ohapel  in  Henrietta 
Sfawet,  Branewldc  Sqnsre,  and  shorUy  ftflanrudi 
to  a  room  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Hospital  in 
Fleur  de  Lys  Court,  Fleet  Street ;  but  at  Mid- 
■ammer.  1834,  migrated  to  Exeter  B^n.  whidi 
was  its  liome  unlil  Michaelmas,  li^So.  The  con- 
owta  were  for  the  hrst  two  years  given  in  the 
Minor  Hall,  and  eonrfrted  principally  of  eeleo- 
tions,  in  which  a  few  short  complete  works  were 
oocasionally  introduced,  ancb  as  Handel's  '  Det- 
tingenTeDeom,*  Haydn'i'MaH,*  No.  i,  Bishop's 
'Seventh  Day,'  and  Romberg's  'The  Transient 
and  the  Eternal.'  The  Society  having  on  June  28, 
l^S^t  given  a  concert  in  the  Large  Hall  in  aid  of 
a  charity  with  very  great  success,  was  shortly 
afterwards  induced  to  give  its  own  concerts 
there.  At  the  same  time  an  important  change 
in  ita  poUey  was  effected,  viz.  the  abandonment 
of  miscellaneous  selections  for  complete  oratorios, 
a  change  which  was  received  by  the  public  with 
great  favour.  Up  to  that  period,  even  at  the 
provincial  festivals,  it  was  very  rarely  that  any 
complete  oratorio,  except  Handel's  '  Mc^Miah ' 
was  performed,  whilst  the  programmes  of  the 
so-cnlli(l  'Oratorios'  at  the  two  patent  thoatrts 
on  the  W  eUntsdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  were  a 
moogrel  mixture  of  oratorio  songs  and  diomses, 
•eenlar  songs  of  all  kinds,  and  in^itrumental  solos. 
The  first  concert  given  in  the  Large  Hall  on  the 
Sooiety'B  own  aoooxmt  was  Handel*a  *  Messiah,* 
on  Dec.  20,  the  orchestra  consisting  of 

alwnt  300  performers.  In  1837  the  works 
peribrmed  included  MenddaaoWt  'St.  Baal' 
(March  7\  for  the  first  time  in  London  and 
8ea>nd  in  England,  Handel's  '  Messiah,'  '  Israel 
in  Bgfpit*  and  '  Dettingen  Te  Deiun,*  Haydn't 
*  Creation,'  and  the  Mass  known  as  Mozart's 
13th.  On  Sept.  12  another  performance  of  'St. 
Panl*  was  given,  id  the  eomposei's  prcsenee 
fiee  ^Ikndklssohn],  of  which  lu;  wrote  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Society — *  1  ciin  himlly  express 
the  gratification  I  fidt  in  hearing  my  work  per- 
fonned  in  po  beautiful  a  manner, — indeed,  1 
shall  never  wish  to  hear  some  parte  of  it  better 
executed  than  they  were  on  wti  niglit.  Th^ 
power  of  the  choruses, — that  large  body  of  good 
and  musical  voices, — and  the  stylo  in  which  they 
sang  the  whole  of  my  music  gave  me  the  highest 
and  most  heartfelt  treat ;  while  I  reflected  on  the 
immense  improvement  which  such  a  number  of 
real  amattun  must  necessarily  produce  in  the 
ooontry  wbidx  may  boast  of  it/  Doling  the 
year  the  number  of  performers  was  increasetl  to 
500.  In  the  same  year  the  formation  of  a 
musical  library  waa  commenced,  and  Robert 
Kanzow  Bowley  appointed  honorary  librarian. 
In  183S  Handel's  'Judas  Maccabeus,'  'damson,' 


and  'Solomon'  were  revived,  and  Beethoven's 
'Mass  in  C,'  Spohr's  'Last  Judgment,'  and 
Perry's  'Fall  of  Jerusalem'  intrmluced.  1839 
witnessed  the  revival  and  repetition  of  Handel's 
'  Joshua.'  A  new  organ  was  bnilt  for  the  Sodety 
by  Walker,  and  opened  Jan.  23,  1840^  With  a 
performance  by  Thomas  Adams.  Handel's  'Sanl* 
waa  revived,  and  nve/a  'Bewiireetfon  and 

AHccnsion,'  and  Perry's  'Thanksgiving  Anthem 
on  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Koyal*  introduced. 
1841  waa  difltingniBhed  by  a  revival  of  Handd't 

'Jephthah.'  and  by  two  peifonnanceH  of  a 
•election  of  anthems.  The  latter  was  received 
with  great  interest,  public  attention  having  been 
then  lately  drawn  to  our  catliedral  music.  The 
programme  was  chronologically  arranged  and 
exhibited  the  variom  changes  in  the  lAyk  of 
English  church  music  from  Tallis  to  Samuel 
Wesley,  «  period  of  two  oenturiee  and  a  half. 
It  is  tme  that  a  performanoe  of  n  so-called 
'Selection  of  Anthems*  bad  been  given  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  the  programme  lieing  in* 
judiciously  arranged — a  few  anthems  being  falter- 
spersed  with  songs  and  other  pieces  in  no  wise 
connected  with  churv^h-music, — hatl  produced 
but  little  effect:  the  ilistinguishing  feature  of  it 
was  two  admirable  performances  upon  the  organ 
by  MemleU^ohn.  Perrv's  '  Death  of  Abel,'  was 
also  brought  forward  in  1S4I.  In  1843  Handel's 
'Jubilate  Deo,'  and  Beethoven's  'Mount  <ii' 
Olives'  (the  '  Engtdi'  version),  were  intriMluccd. 
In  1843  Spohr's  '  Fall  of  I^abylon'  was  pnxluced, 
conducted  by  the  compo!<er,  who  was  then 
on  a  visit  to  England  ;  Dr.  Crotch's  anthem, 
'  The  Lord  is  king,'  was  pcrfonned  for  the  first 
time ;  Mendelssohn's  '  Hymn  of  Praise '  was 
introduced,  and  also  Handel's  'Deborah.'  The 
new  introductions  in  1S44  were  a  Coronation 
Anthem  and  an  organ  concerto  by  Handel,  Men- 
delssolin'H  42nd  Psalm,  and  Haydn's  Miw?,  N'^ 
16 ;  but  the  season  was  chiefly  distinguiidied  by 
two  perfoimaaees  of  Mendelssohn's  *8t.  FaaV 
conducted  by  the  composer.  Handel's  'Atha- 
liah,'  Purceil's  'Jubilate  in  D,'  and  cantata 
<8anl  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,*  Nenkomm's 
'David,'  and  a  n^w  solcction  of  anthems,  wero 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time  in  1845.  In 

1846  the  new  introductions  comprised  Perry's 
' Belshazzar's  Feast,*  Mendelssohn's  114th  Psalm , 
Haydn's  Mass,  No.  a,  and  some  minor  pieces. 

1847  was  an  important  epoch  in  lSb»  SoeietT't 
annals ;  Handel's  '  Bclshazzar '  was  revived,  and 
a  new  selection  of  antliems  given,  but  the  g^reatcit 
event  was  the  production  for  the  first  time  in  its 
improved  form  of  Mendelssohn's  '  Elijah,'  under 
his  own  personal  direction.  Four  performances 
of  it  were  g^ven,  and  it  at  once  took  that  Arm 

I  position  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 

j  Sub>ie<|uently  Spohr  visited  this  country'  at  the 
invitatitm  of  the  Swicty  and  couductt-d  two  per- 
formances of  liin  'Fall  of  Babylon'  and  one  of 

'  his  ' Cliristian'a  Prayer'  and  '  I.a.st  Juiltnnent' 
(the  last  for  the  only  time  in  England),  and  pro* 
duccd  his  '84th  Psalm,  Milton's  version,*  OOOh 

I  j)o8ed  expressly  for  the  occasion.   An  occurrence 

I  also  took  place  during  this  year  which  eventually 
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led  to  chAngee  which  had  an  important  influence 

on  the  fortunta  of  the  So<M('tv,  A  committee, 
appointed  to  invefltigate  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
Surman,  bolh  in  reapect  of  hin  dealings  with  the 
Society  and  Ills  execution  of  the  office  of  con- 
ductor, having  unanimously  reported  adversely 
to  him,  he  was  removed  from  his  office  Feb.  15, 
1848.  [SuRMAN,]  Pendinpf  a  regidar  appointment 
the  remaining  concerts  of  tho  season  were  con- 
daoted  by  the  leader  of  the  buidt  George  Perry. 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Michael)  Coita  was  cl«  cted  con- 
ductor, Sept.  22,  1S48.  Very  beneficial  results 
IbUoirad  this  appointment :  both  band  and  chorus 
were  strengthened  and  improved,  and  the  number 
of  performers  was  augmented  tu  nearly  700.  The 
perfbinnances  of  the  season  consisted  prinoipally 
of  more  effective  renderings  of  the  stock  pieces, 
but  Mendelssohn's  music  for'Athalie'  wasintro- 
dooed  with  great  success.  In  1850  nothing  new 
wrts  criven  but  Mendelssohn's  '  Lauda  Sion'  in 
an  Eiigliijh  drees.  1S51  was  chietiy  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  concerts  given — 31 ; '  Mnwish.* 

*  Elijah,'  and  the  *  Creation '  having  l>een  per- 
formed alternately,  one  in  each  week,  from  May 
to  September  for  the  gfratification  of  visitors  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  Later  in 
the  year  Haydn's  '  Seasons '  was  introduced  for 
the  first  time.  In  1852  Spohr's  'Calvary 'and 
the  fragments  of  Mendelssohn's  '  Christus  '  were 
introduced.  In  1S53  some  changes  took  place 
in  the  offioan  of  the  Society,  R.  K.  Btmley  be- 
coming treasurer,  and  W.  H.  Ilvit^k  succeeding 
him  as  librarian  :  Mozart's  '  Requiem '  was  firHt 
brought  forward  this  year.  1854  was  distin- 
tinguished  by  two  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  D.  Griesbach's  'Daniel'  was  also 
bnmgbt  forward,  and  the  Society  undertook  the 
performance  of  tho  music  at  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  PaLice  on  May  10.  In  1856  Costa's 
*£Ii '  was  perfcMnnad  for  the  first  time  in  London 
with  marked  success.  In  1857  Rossini's  'Stabat 
Iblater'  was  introduced,  and  the  Society  under- 
took tho  musical  arrangements  for  the  first 
Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  [See 
Handel  Fkstival]  In  1S62  Beethoven's 
'Mount  of  Olives'  was  given  with  its  proper 
libretto.  Costa's  '  Naaman '  was  introduced  to 
ft  London  audience  in  1865.  In  1867  Benedict's 
'Lagend  of  St.  Cecilia'  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  London.  In  1^70  r.ccthoven's  Mass  in 
D  was  again  [lerformed.  Tiio  Society  sustained 
the  loss,  by  death,  of  three  of  its  {)rincipal  officers, 
J.N.Harrison,  president,  R.  K.  Bowley.  treasurer, 
and  T.  Brewer,  secretary  and,  for  a  few  weekn, 
president.  They  w.  ro  replaosd  hy  D.  Hill, 
president,  W.  II.  Withall,  treasurer,  and  J.  F. 
Puttick,  secretary.  In  1873  the  last-named 
died,  and  K.  H.  Mannering  was  appointed  in 
his  8t(,  ad.  i'.'V'  h's  St.  Matthew  '  P.asaion '  was 
given  for  the  first  time.    In  1S74  Dr.  Crotch's 

•  I'alt-stine '  was  introduced,  and  Macfarren's 
'St.  John  the  Baptist'  given  for  the  fir-f  t  ine 
in  London.  Mozart's  Litany  in  Jib,  in  au  Kn^lish 
dress,  was  introduced  in  1877.  In  1 878  Kossini's 
•Moses  in  Egypt'  was  restored  to  its  original 
position  as  an  oratorio.    Nothing  new  was 
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brought  forward  in  the  season  of  1879-80,  which 
ended  on  April  30.  18S0,  with  'I'^rael  in  Egypt.* 
Owing  to  a  change  in  the  proprieturnhip  of  Exeter 
Hall  the  Society  had  to  qnit  that  building,  and 
the  confcrt.i  of  tlic  season  I*^So-8^  were  given  in 
St.  Jaine>4'8  Hall,  the  number  of  performers  being 
reduced,  on  account  of  the  limited  aptnet  of  the 
orchestra,  to  about  300.  The  first  concert  was 
on  Dec.  3.  Sullivan's  *  Martyr  of  Antioch  '  (first 
time  in  London)  and  Cherubini's  Reqniflm  in  0 
minor  were  brought  out  during  the  season. 

The  Society's  library,  in  the  44  yean  which 
have  elapsed  since  its  formation,  has  become  the 
largest  collection  of  music  and  Inu^ical  literature 
ever  gathered  together  by  a  musical  body  in  . 
England.  Space  does  not  allow  here  of  even  ft 
brief  list  of  its  principal  contents,  and  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  last  edition  of  its 
printed  catalogue,  iasoed  in  187a.  [See  also 
Mu.siCAL  LinR,\RiFS,  vol.  ii.  p.  420a.]  The 
Society  also  possesses  some  interesting  original 
portraits,  statuary,  and  ftQtognph  latten.  It 
is  in  constitution  an  essentially  amateur  body, 
none  but  amateurs  being  eligible  for  member- 
ship, and  the  governing  commi'tce  bciiii:  chosen 
by  and  from  the  nu-mbers.  Every  muiaber  is 
re<iuired  to  take  some  part  in  the  orchestra, 
and  a  strict  examination  as  to  his  qualification 
for  so  doing  is  made  prior  to  his  adnii.-ssiun.  The 
most  eminent  profea-sors  are  engaged  as  principal 
vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  the  rest  of  the 
band  and  the  wliole  of  the  chorus  being  amateurs. 
The  members  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
the  majority  of  the  amateut  being  assistanta* 
who  give  their  gratuitous  services,  but  pay  no 
subscription.  The  subscription  of  members,  ori- 
ginally £1,  is  now  £a  at.  od.  per  annum.  Sub- 
Rcriliers  to  the  concerts  pay  £3  y.od.,  £21  2(i.6d., 
or  £2  2/1.  od.  per  annum,  according  to  tho  posi- 
tion of  their  seats.  [W.H.H.] 

SACRED  HARMONIC  SOCIETY,  TnB 
Benevolent  Fund  or  the,  was  instituted  March 
i4>  1^55*  ^  <^^<i  of  necessitous  persons  who 
had  at  any  time  been  connected  with  the  S.-xcred 
Harmonic  Society.  It  differs  firom  a  benefit 
society  in  the  fi^t  wat  relief  ia  not  rastrioted  to  sub> 
scribers  to  the  Fund,  and  that  none  are  entitled 
to  the  receipt  of  stated  sums  upon  the  happening 
of  stated  events.  Each  applicant*a  case  la  eon- 
sidered  on  its  merit-',  and  either  a  tem])aimy 
grant  or  a  small  continuous  pension  awardsd  aa 
cifcumstancee  may  require.  The  management 
of  the  Fund  is  entrusted  to  an  independent 
committee,  chosen  by  the  Govomora  of  the  Fund 
fnm  the  memhers  of  the  Saersd  ibrmonio 
Society.  An  annu.il  subscription  of  ioj».  6d. 
constitutes  a  Governor,  and  a  donation  of  JC5  59.  at 
one  time  a  Life  Governor.  The  claims  upon  the 
Fund  have  been  so  numerous  and  urgent  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  increase  its  capital  to  the 
deshred  extent  [W.H.H.] 

SAGGIO  DI  COXTRAPPUNTO  (Pattern 
of  Counterpoint).    A  very  important  work,  pub- 
lished, at  Bologna,  in  1774-5,  by  the  Padva 
Giambattista  Martini,  in  two  large  410  volumes, 
'  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Vincenzo  Maivezzi,  and 

Fa 
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now  bccominiT  very  scarce.  The  full  title,  '  E- 
semplare.  o  Bia  aaggio  fondamentale  pratico  di 
oontrappunto  BOpra  11  canto  fermo/  etc.,  suffi- 
ciently  explains  the  design  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  author  endeavours  to  teach  the  Art  of 
Connterpoint,  rather  by  referenoa  to  tlie  most 
pcrf'?ot  obtainable  modela,  than  by  any  code  of 
written  Uwa.  The  method  adopted  for  thia  pur- 
pow  is  abow  aB  praise.  The  bulk  of  the  Tolume 
oondsts  of  a  scries  of  examples,  in  the  fonn  of 
Motets,  Madrigals,  Movements  from  Masses,  and 
ottor  similar  Oompodtiom^  adeeted  from  the 
works  of  the  greatest  Masters  of  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuriet*,  beautifully  printed,  from  movo- 
aUo  types,  in  lowqge^eiMwd  Bola%  wsembling 
those  found  in  Italian  Part-Booka  of  the  best 
period,  but,  without  the  Ligatures  which  render 
those  books  •>  puzzling  to  tbe  modem  MaddaB. 
Tlie  Masters  selected  are,  Agostini,  AnimiliOOi% 
Barbieri,  fiaroni,  BenevoU,  Betnabei,  CarBians, 
<Sfta,  dari,  CSorro,  Falaooiok  Foggla^  Gairaasi, 
(Jesualdo,  Lotti,  MarceUo,  Marenrio,  Minarti, 
Montererde,  Morales^  Navatio  di  Siviglia,  Ni* 
tnttui  Olstani  Ortii^  PaeshioBi,  FriesMius  P. 

Pontio  Pannigiano,  Pasquale,  Pcrti,  Piocchi, 
Porta,  Predieri«  Bioderi,  Rota,  A.  Scarlatti. 
Stradella.  Turin!,  VHtoria,  WOlaert.  ZarUno,  and 
several  Anonymi.  The  works  are  arranged  in 
aooardanoe  with  the  chaxaoteristaos  of  their  re- 
speetlve  Schools  ;  and  aadi  Movement  is  illiis* 
trated  by  a  copious  series  of  annotation'?,  explain- 
ing its  general  design,  pointing  out  the  various 
imkm  employed  in  its  eonstmetioB,  and  calling 
particular  attention  to  its  merits,  and  the  les-ions 
to  be  learned  from  it.  The  amount  of  sound 
■diolanhip,  and  alio  erftidsm,  displayed  in  these 
nnnotations,  renders  the  work  extremely  valuable 
for  purposes  of  study ;  while  the  rarity  of  the 
crigaui  editloa  suggests  th«  dednbleneM  of  a 
careful  reprint.  [W.  S.  B.] 

SAINT  ANNE'S  TUNE.  This  weU-known 
tune,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  of  which 
there  are  several  anmples,*  was  construoted  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  continuation  to  a  fragment 
of  an  older  melody.  A  seven^part  motet  of 
Palestrina's,  publit<hed  in  May  1569,  loads  off 
in  thf  first  trible  with  this  jihraso 
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identical  with  the  first  phra^'c  of  St.  Annp'3; 
after  which  the  resemblance  ceases.  The  entire 
first  strain  of  tho  tone  is  said  to  ba  traeeabia  to 
a  French  chanson  of  the  i6th  century.  It  was 
adopted  by  J .  S.  Bach  as  the  subject  of  an  OTgas 
fiigue.  known  in  England  at  *  St.  Ajum*s  fbgno — 
a  misleading  title,  as.  except  in  the  identity  of 
its  subject  with  the  first  strain  of  St.  Anne's, 
the  fiigva  has  no  oonneetloD  with  thohynm-tuno. 
As  early  as  163*^  the  aame  strain  was  eniploycd 
faj  Henry  Lawes  ao  the  commencement  of  the 
twMs  set  fav  him  to  tiw  gih  and  136th  Pnlms  bi 
Saadya's'nnphnMiipoathaPMnMaofDaTid.* 

1  n* 'OM  Bandredtli' pMlB  tOM  It  MaMMr  iMtHiM.  n^m^ 
■Mia  a  ttM  couuMaoniMBt  of  I 


SAINT  ANNE'S  TUN£. 

St.  Anne's  tune,  under  that  name.  If 
found  in  *  A  Supplement  to  the  New  Venjon  of 
tho  Pssfans.*  slita  oditlaB,  mndi  enlarged,  1708. 
Dr.  Croft's  nnrne  is  not  mentioned  in  the  work, 
but  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  musical 
editor  of  this  aditfoB  of  iha  Snpidomsnt;  the 
name  of  the  tune  is  p)robably  derived  from  that 
of  the  parish.  St.  Anne's,  Westminster,  of  which 
he  was  then  organist,  and  tha  tone  itself  fs 
directly  a?rribed  to  him  by  his  contemporaries, 
viz.  Philip  Hart  in  '  Melodies  proper  to  be  suxag 
to  any  of  y*  Verdoos  of  y»  Psabns  of  David,*  etr. 
1716,  and  John  Church  in  his  'Introduction  to 
Psalmody,'  1 723.  The  tune  appears  in  tha  *  Sap> 
plemant^  in  the  ftlknring  Hoim 

Psalm  ilB.    atAoBs^  Ttaas. 
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That  this  arrangement  is  by  Croft  cannot  be 
doubted. 

Of  late  years  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on 
the  authorship  of  the  tone  from  its  having  been 
foond  in  Abraham  BaAer's  *Book  of  Psalm 
Tunes,*  a  Yorkshire  collection,  of  which  the 
license  bears  date  Feb.  14,  1687,  when  Croft  was 
bnt  ten  years  of  age.  Here  the  tune  appears 
under  the  name  of  'Leeds'  and  is  ascribed  to 
'lir.  Denby.'  whose  name  some  editors  of 
hymnals  have  too  hastily  substituted  for  that  of 
Croft,  The  e<litinn,  however,  of  Barber's  Psalms 
which  contains  the  tune  is  the  seventh,  dated 
1 715.  or  seven  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
'Supplement*  already  mentioned.  This  editknt 
contains,  besides  tunes  for  Canticles,  Psalms, 
etc.,  38  hvmn-tunes  arranged  in  four  parts,  with 
the  melody  in  the  tenor.  Of  these  tunes  three 
only  have  a  compoeer's  name  prefixed,  and  these 
three,  which  bear  the  names  of  northern  towns 
('  Leverpool,'  '  Hallifax,'  and  '  Leeda '),  are  all 
ascribed  to  'Mr.  Denby.*  It  may  be  olieerved 
that  while  the  melody  of  'Leeds'  is  identical 
with  that  of  St.  Anne's  in  the  'Supplement,' 
the  modulation  at  the  end  of  the  ^  strain  b 
different. 

X[B.DBfrw. 
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The  supposition,  however,  that  'Lfed.H'  waa 
ctiginally  in  Barb«r*a  Psalmbtiok  ha^  Llcq 
disproved  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a  copy  of 
an  early  edition  of  the  collection,  which  from  the 
evidence  of  the  preface  appears  to  be  cither  the 
third  or  fourth,  and  to  have  been  published  about 
1696.^  The  title-page  id  unfortunately  missing. 
TUe  votnine,  a  onaller  book  thiB  the  «ditton  of 
I7'5>  contains  but  twelve  hymn-tunes  arranged 
fal  Itro  {>art8,  and  neither  the  tune  in  (question 
WMF  Denby'a  name  occurs  in  it.  Until  therefore 
Ml  edition  of  Barber's  Pealuia  is  found,  contain- 
ing  *  Leeds,'  and  of  earlier  date  than  1 708,  Denby 
OMttfc  be  regarded  as  oMnly  the  eutaor  of  a 

arrangrement  of  Croft's  tune. 

That  some  confusion  existed  respecting  the 
•nthorship  may  [>erhaps  be  inferred  from  the 
feet  that  Dr.  ftliller,  a  Yorkshire  organist,  in  his 
'  Psalms  of  David/  1 790,  gives  '  St.  Ann's,  Dr. 
Croft '  on  one  page,  and  opposite  to  it  '  Leedi, 
I>Lnbv,'  in  triple  time  and  as  a  different  tune. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  noticed  that  in 
another  Yorkshire  collection,  John  and  James 
Green's  '  Collection  of  choice  Psalm  Tunes ' 
(Shetlield,  3rd  ed.  1 7 15), St.  Anne's  tune  is  quoted 
ander  that  name.  Thr.  Sullivan  has  employed 
St.  Anne's  with  excellent  effect  in  hi«  Te  Deum 
performed  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  Thaukngiving 
Berviee^  Feb.  37,  1873,  on  occasion  of  ^e  re- 
covery of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  in  another 
piece  ('The  Son  of  God')  has  harmonised  the 
tone  with  varying  ellbeli  ill  weeaeiive  verses  in 
an  admirable  manner.  [O.  A . C] 

SAINT- AUBIN,  J«ah»k  Charlotte  SoHBOfr- 
DKB,  a  very  remarkable  op«ra  singer,  bora  in 
Paris,  Deo.  9, 1 764.  She  was  daughter  of  a  thea- 
trical manager,  b^an  to  act  as  a  mere  child,  and 
when  only  9,  charmed  Lonis  XV.  by  her  preco- 
cious talent.  In  178a  she  married  Saint- Aubin, 
ma  actor  in  Mdlle.  Montansier's  oompany,  and 
ia  1786  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Aca* 
di-mie,  in  '  Colinette  &  la  Cour,'  but  perceiving 
that  she  was  not  qualified  for  so  large  a  stage, 
had  the  good  sense  to  cancel  her  engagement 
with  the  Op^ra,  and  transfer  herself  to  the  Co- 
m^o  Italienne.  There  her  pleasing  and  ex- 
pressive fmee,  refined  and  graceful  acting,  and 
iiagiog,  always  intelligent  and  in  tune,  could  be 
properly  appreciated,  and  she  speedily  became  a 
lavourite  both  with  the  public  aiid  the  dramatists. 
Ho  aotiMi  ever  crtat<^^<I  a  greater  number  of 
r6Ies ;  sentimental,  pathetic,  ingenues,  soubrettes, 
graudea  coquettes,  or  burlesque  characters — all 
CMDe  alike  to  her.  Her  singing  was  not  so  re- 
meiiuUe  ee  iier  aofeiqg,  but  she  Muog  ranuuMMs 

I  The  prrfAoe  tpMkt  of  '  former  ediUooa,'  and  tM»—'  itnee  Um 


with  great  charm  of  expression,  and  by  taste  1  

skill  supplied  the  lack  of  power  in  her  voice, 
became  the  acknowledged  star  of  the  company 
and  its  most  profitable  member.  She  was,  how- 
ever, badly  treated  by  the  management,  for  though 
admitted  as  soektaire  to  the  fourth  of  a  share  in 
1 788,  she  was  not  advanced  to  a  full  share  till 
1 798,  after  her  success  in  '  Le  Prisonnier.' 

in  1800  she  lost  all  her  savings  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy  of  the  Th^tre  Favart,  but  on  the  union 
of  the  two  comedy-companies  she  retained  her 
position  as  $ocUta{re,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Sto  members  of  the  management,  a  post  which 
she  resigned  on  Mme.  Dogaxon's  retirement,  not 
wishing  to  be  the  only  woman  on  tiie  board.  At 
her  fiuewell  benefit  (April  2,  1808)  she  took  the 
part  of  Mme.  Belmont  in  '  Le  Prisonnier,'  leaving 
Rosine,  her  own  creation,  to  her  second  daughter, 
Alexandrine.  Her  elder  daughter  also  appeared 
in  the  '  Concert  interrompu. '  Uer  modest  pendon 
of  1900  francs  was  increased  by  Louis  XVIII.  to 
3000.  She  took  her  final  farewdl,  assisted  by 
her  eldest  daughter,  Mme.  Duret^  on  Nov.  7, 
1 8 1 8,  in '  Une  heure  de  manage,'  and  was  as  mndt 
applauded  as  ever.  Mme.  &dnt-Aubin  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  11,  1850. 
Three  of  her  children  distinguished  themselves  ; 
the  son,  Jbam  Duru,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1783,  a 
violinist  and  oompossr  of  greet  promise*  died  at 
Paris  in  1810. 

The  elder  daughter,  Ciciuc,  bom  at  Lyons  in 
1785,  a  pupil  of  Garat,  made  her  ddbut  in  1805 
at  the  0|>^ra  Comique  in '  Le  Concert  interrompu,' 
but  went  beak  to  the  Conservatoire  to  study,  and 
did  not  reappear  till  1808.  In  the  inti^rval  she 
gained  both  style  and  taste  in  singing,  but  re- 
mained an  indifferent  aotress.  Under  the  name 
of  Mine.  Duret  she  rose  for  a  short  time  to  dis- 
tinction as  the  favourite  singer  of  Nioolo  Isouard, 
who  composed  several  important  and  difficult 
parte  for  her.  Her  best  creations  were  in  *Le 
Billet  de  Lotorie,'  and  'Jeannot  et  Colin.'  Her 
voice  was  of  considerable  oompass,  even  and  son- 
orous, though  mther  heavy;  she  vocalized  with 
skill,  and  articulated  distinctly,  but  her  breath 
was  short  and  drawn  with  effort.  She  retired  in 
1820.  llcr  sister  Alexandbinb,  bom  at  Paris 
1 793,  made  a  brilliant  debut  at  the  Th^tre  Fey- 
deau  in  1 809,  and  in  the  following  year  excited 
great  enthusiasm  in  Isouard's  '  Cendrillon.'  This 
was  however  the  only  original  part  in  which  she 
distinguished  herself,  and  on  her  marriage  with  an 
actor  at  the  VaadeviUe  in  1S12,  she  letired  from 
the  stage.  [G.C] 

SAINT-OBOBOES^  Jum  Hmi  Tnaor, 

MabQUIS  de, — not  to  bo  confounded  with  the 
notmious  Chevalier  de  Saint-Georges  (i  745-  >  799 
or  1801)— bom  in  TmAa  1801,  died  there  1875, 
writer  of  novels,  nnd  nuthor  of  ruuntrnus  librettos 
for  operes  and  operas-comit^ues,  was  the  favourite 
ooUebmteur  otBaMiff.  Among  Ue  lao  lihiet- 


rMhnM  to  meu»  m  thu  lut  jtmz  mnch  raSn  d  m  to  Um  Ki«ll»b    marquise,    ^aglinsro,  -JL«  »ijou  |i«rau, 
SrwMSWiS sis»s Phrtos  rwicwtwtwfcittig^  and  *  Giselle,'  '  La  jolie  Fille  de  Gand.'  and  '  Le 
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•Zsnetta,*  and  '  Los  DiamanU  de  la  Couronne,* 
with  Scribe ;  Grisar'n  •  lynly  Melvil,'  *  Lai  Caril- 
lonnturde  Bruges. '  and  '  L<  b  Amours  du  Diable*; 
Clapisson's  *  Lo  Faiichonnelte '  ;  and  HakWy's 
*L' Eclair,'  'Los  Mouaqiiotairus  de  la  Keiue,'  'Le 
V»l  d'Andorro,'  'La  aux  Rosch,'  '  Le  Juif 
errant,'  '  Le  Nabab,'  and  '  Jaijiiarita  I'lndienne.' 

From  tliia  list  it  will  apjx^ar  that  Saint-Cieorges 
inas  the  most  prolific,  as  he  was  the  ablest,  of 
all  French  contemi>orar\-  lil)rettistfl  after  Scribe. 
I<t  0  one  has  yet  appe&rtid  competent  tu  supply  the 
plum  of  dtlur  trf  wcm  idem  writaia.  [G.C.] 

SAINT  'HUBERTV,  ANToiNirrn  C&ile, 
an  emineat  French  operatic  actress,  wbote  real 
■anuune  was  ClaToI,  was  born  at  Tool,  abont 

1756.  Her  father,  wlio  had  prexixiidy  served  in 
the  army,  became  stage  manager  to  a  French 
opera  company  at  Mannhwni,  and  sAerwarda 
at  Warsaw,  where  she  studied  for  four  years 
with  Lemoyne«  conductor  of  the  orchestra.  Her 
first  public  appeanmoe  was  in  an  opera  of  his  'Le 
Bouquet  de  Colette.*  Slut  then  went  to  Berlin, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  married  there  to  a 
certain  Gheralfer  de  CVoisj,  of  whom,  however, 
aotllingis  heard  in  her  buljsequent  hintory.  For 
tlireo  years  she  saog  at  Straasbuiig,  as  MUe. 
CSaTol,  and  thence  went  to  Paris,  and  made  her 
dtbut  at  the  Aca<l^mie  as  'un  d«'inun,  un  plaiMr' 
in  the  first  performance  of  Gluok's  'Armide' 
(Sept.  33.1777).  For  a  cons! derable  time  die  only 
played  in  Bubonlinate  jiarts.  Her  ajipearance 
was  not  striking ;  she  was  fair,  thin,  and  below 
mid^e  height,  with  a  ftoe  expressive,  but  not 
Ixsautiful,  Her  voice  was  produced  badly  and 
with  eti'ort,  her  stage  action  was  spasmodic  and 
exagtrerated,  and  she  had  a  strong  German  accent. 
But  Gluck  found  in  this  ill-trained  actress  some 
qualities  he  may  have  vainly  sought  for  in  more 
finished  ringers.  She  appeared  one  morning  at 
rehearsal  in  i^n  old  black  gown  in  the  last  stage 
of  patched  decrepitude.  '  Here  comes  Madame 
la  Ressonroe/  remarked  some  gay  riTal  (alluding 
to  the  character  of  that  name  in  'Le  Joueur'). 
*  Well  said,'  answered  Gluck ;  '  that  woman  will 
some  day  be  the  resource  of  the  opera.'  Perhaps 
she  heard  the  words — we  may  be  sure  she  heard 
of  them.  She  laboured  to  improve  herself,  and 
on  the  retirement  of  two  leading  singers  suc- 
ceeded to  their  parts.  Her  first  great  success 
was  M  AngdUque  in  Piocinni*B  *  Uohuid,'  and 
was  followed  by  others  in  Floqoet's  *  Le  Seigneur 
Bienfaiaant,'  Gossec's  'Thdsee'  (March  I,  1782), 
and  Edehnann's  'Ariane'  (Sept.  24.  1782),  all 
tragic  r6U$ ;  while  as  Rosette  in  Grctry's  '  L'Em- 
barruH  des  Richesses*  (Nov.  26, 1 782),  she  showed 
all  the  versatility  and  vivacity  necessary  for 
oomedy.  As  Armide  (in  Sacchini's  '  Renaud '), 
in  'Didon.*  'Chimbne.'  '  Les  DmuOidm,'  *A1- 
ceste,'  and  'Phbdre,'  she  had  a  snocesston  of 
triumphs.  '  Didon,'  Piccinni's  masterpiece,  made 
no  impression  till  she  undertook  the  title  rdle, 
and  the  composer  declared  that,  without  her, 
his  opera  was  'without  Dida'  On  her  first 
■ppeanuiM  in  that  pnt  (Jan.  i<j^  1784)  she 

I  Bow  tiM  obt4liMd  ibli  iiam*  h  Bflt  tawMS. 


was  crowned  upon  the  ntnge.  She  was  nov*  r  n 
}>erfect  vocalist ;  '  let>s  violent  and  extravagant 
in  her  singing  than  the  generality  of  French 
Binrjersi,  but  still  with  Uhi  niiieh  of  the  national 
style,'  nays  Lortl  M<>unl-l>lj,'ecumbe,  who  admits 
however  that  she  v,us  an  excellent  musician. 
But  her  power  lay  in  her  extreme  Ren^ibiIity. 
In  truth  and  force  of  expression  she  was  un- 
c(iualled  ;  her  cleclamation  was  impassioned,  hor 
by-play  *  terrible,'  her  silence  •  elocjuent.' 

In  1785  she  made  a  journey  to  Mareeilles, 
which  resembled  a  roywl  progrera.  The  excita* 
ment  Hho  created  nmi^unted  to  frenzy,  and  when 
she  left  Trovcnce  she  carried  away  more  than  a 
hundred  crowns,  many  of  them  of  great  value. 

But  oil  lier  return  to  Parirt  she  found  new 
rivals  to  diiipute  her  sway.  She  failed,  too,  a^ 
ClytenmcHtra,  a  part  altogether  oasuited  to  her. 
It  ended  four  years  later  by  her  marrying  the 
Comte  d'Entraigues,  of  strong  royalist  sympathies, 
in  which  she  participated  warmly.  In  1790  he 
had  emigrated  to  Lausanne,  and  th>  rt  their 
marriaLie  took  place,  at  the  end  of  that  year.  It 
was  only  acknowledged,  however,  in  1 797.  after 
the  Count,  imprisoned  at  Milan  by  THdiaparte, 
had  been  released  by  his  wife,  who  fouiul  means 
of  enablin!^  him  to  escape,  and  of  preserving  his 
[.oitfolio,  full  of  {>olitiLal  |>apors.  f\ir  this  ser- 
vice she  was  rewarded  by  Louis  XV' II  I.  with  the 
Order  of  St.  Miebsl  and,  it  seems,  by  her  haa> 
band  with  the  reco^'nition  of  their  marriacje. 

The  Count  afterwarcb  entered  the  Russian 
diplomatic  f^ervicei^  and  was  employed  on  secret 
mi.ssions.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  changed  his  tactics. 
He  possessed  himself  in  some  manner  of  a  copy 
of  the  secret  articles  of  the  Tntlty,  and  hastened 
with  them  to  England  to  communicate  thcin  to 
the  government.  For  this  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceiveid  a  pension.  He  established  himself, with  his 
wife,  at  Barnes,  near  Richmond,  where,  July  22, 
1812,  they  were  assassinated  by  their  servant, 
who  stabbed  them  as  they  were  getting  into 
their  carriage,  and  bb  w  out  his  own  bnvins 
afterwards.  This  man  hud  been  bribed  by  emis- 
saries of  Foocht^'s,  sent  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  C^xmt  d'Kntrait;ues,  and  had  allowed  them 
to  take  copies  of  correspondence  with  the  Foreign 
Office,  entmsted  to  his  care  by  his  master.  Ha 
had  reason  to  think  that  hi«  treachery  was  being 
discovered,  and  fear  of  the  consoqueDcesprobably 
prompted  him  to  the  dreadful  deed.    [F, A.M.J 

SAINT  JAMES'S  HALL  CONCERT 
BOOMS  were  erected,  at  the  cost  of  a  company 
with  limited  liability,  from  designs  by  Owen 
J  ones.    Messrs.  Lucas  were  the  builders. 

The  project  was  taken  up  by  two  of  the 
music-publishing  firms,  Messrs.  Beale  &  CliaDpeU 
of  Regent  Street,  and  OhappeH  ft  Cn.  of  N«ir 
Bon<l  Street;  and  the  company  was  formed 
mainly  by  them,  and  among  their  friends. 
Messrs.  T.  F.  Beale  and  \\'.  (  became 
the  tenants  of  the  Crown  for  the  laud,  holding 
it  in  trust  for  the  Company.  The  capital  was 
fixed  at  £40,000,  because  the  original  estimate 
for  the  new  building  was  £23,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  supposed  to  be  an  ample  sum  for 
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eompenratiooi,  working  expenses,  etc.  It 
tlicn  unknown  that  between  Regent  Street  and 
Piccadilly  was  the  ancient  boundBry  of  Thorney 
laland  with  its  quicksand,  bat  this  waa  en- 
countered in  the  course  of  the  building,  and  had 
to  be  saturated  with  concrete  at  great  cost,  in 
order  to  make  a  lure  foundation.  Other  demands 
raised  the  cost  of  the  building  to  beyond  £70,000. 
The  Great  Hall  was  openeid  to  the  publto  on 
March  25,  1858,  with  a  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  Middleeex  Hoi^ta],  given  in  ptmuun  <tf  the 
Prince  Consort. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Great  Hall  is 
from  Regent  Street,  and  that  to  the  Minor  Hall 
from  Piccadilly — the  former  street  being  higher 
than  the  latter.  l*he  dimensions  of  the  Great 
Hall  are  139  feet  in  length,  60  in  height,  and 
60  in  breadth.  It  will  seat  on  the  Ground 
Floor  tico;  in  the  Balcony  517  ;  in  the  Gallery 
9 10;  in  the  Orchestra  300;  total  3137.  The 
*boTe  is  as  the  numbered  benches  and  seats 
are  usually  arranged,  but,  by  placing  the  seats 
closer  together,  many  more  persous  can  be  seated. 
Under  the  further  part  of  the  Great  Hall  is 
the  Minor  Hall,  63  feet  by  57,  having  also  a 
Gallery,  an  Orchestra,  and  a  small  room.  Under 
the  Rogent  Street  end  of  the  Great  Hall  is  one 
of  the  dining  room*;,  60  feet  by  60,  and  on  the 
Itegent  Street  level  in  another  dining  room  40  feet 
by  40.  with  a  laige  biuiquettiag*rooni  on  the 
floor  above,  etc. 

In  i860  alterations  and  additions  were  made 
to  the  Restaurant  attached  to  the  Concert  Eooms, 
at  a  further  outlay  of  £5000.  The  Company 
was  eventually  enabled  to  pay  these  charges, 
throucjh  the  uncovenanted  liberality  of  some  of 
the  directors,  in  accepting  personal  responsibility 
to  mortgagees  and  bankers,  while  they  dimi- 
nished the  debt  annually  through  the  receipts 
of  the  Hall.  Many  concerts  were  given  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enpa;,'in.,'  tlie  Hall  on  off- 
nights,  especially  the  ^loinlay  Puinilar  Concerts, 
which  have  now  become  an  institution,  but  were 
originally  eterted  by  Chappell  &  Co.  to  bring 
to^'ether  a  new  [•nblic  to  fill  the  Hall  on  Monday 
nightij.  in  1874  tliree  more  houses  in  Piccadilly 
were  purchased  to  add  to  the  RestMueot.  The 
rebuilding  of  the^e  entailed  a  further  expenditure 
of  £45,000,  so  that  the  total  cost  baa  exceeded 
£  1 20,000.  Mr.  George  Leslie  has  been  Secretary 
to  the  Company  fiwn  ita  fint  inititation,  and  so 
oouUnues.  [W.C.] 

SAINT-SAfiNS,  Obahkw  Oavilu,  bom  Oct. 

1833,  in  the  Rue  (hi  .Tardinet  (now  No,  3") 
Paris.  Having  lost  his  father,  he  was  brought 
up  by  hit  mother  and  a  great-aunt,  whom 
he  called  'bonne  maman.'  She  taught  him 
the  elementa  of  music,  and  to  this  <lav  the  com- 
poeer  keeps  the  litUe  cU^ftelrfoBed  nitnnnent 
on  which  this  dearly-loved  relative  gave  him 
his  first  lessons.  At  seven  he  beigaa  to  study 
the  piano  with  Stamaty,  and  afterwards  had 
les.<«)nH  in  harmDny  from  Maleden.  Gifted  with 
an  ezoeUent  ear  and  a  prodigious  meouny,  he 
fknred  from  oUUliood  n  marvellinu  nptttade 
for  msdo^  and  an  untumal  thirat  tat  knowledge. 


•  Li  1847  he  entered  Benoist's  class  at  the  Conserva- 
toire (the  only  one  he  attended)  and  obtained  the 
second  organ-prize  in  1849,  and  the  first  in  1851. 
He  left  in  the  following  year,  but  competed  for  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  which  was  however  won  by  Ldonoe 
Cohen,  his  senior  by  six  years.  He  was  not  more 
fortunate  at  a  second  trial  in  1S64,  although  by 
that  time  he  had  made  •  name  in  more  than  one 
biranoh  of  composition.  These  academic  failures 
are  therefore  of  no  real  importance,  and  we 
merely  mention  them  because  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  most  learned  of  French  contemporary 
musidans  should  have  gained  every  possible  dis- 
tinction except  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome. 

Saint-Saens  was  only  sixteen  when  he  com- 
posed his  first  symphony,  which  was  performed 
with  success  by  the  Sod^td  de  Sainte  dScile. 
In  1853  he  became  organist  of  the  church  of 
St.  Merri,  and  shortly  after  accepted  the  post  of 

ftianoforto  professor  at  Niedenneyer's  Ecole  re- 
igieuse.  Though  overwhelmed  with  work  he 
found  time  for  composing  symphonies,  chamber* 
music,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces — and 
for  playinij  at  concerts,  where  he  became  known 
as  an  interpreter  of  classical  music  In  1858 
he  became  organist  of  the  Madeleine,  and  dis- 
tinguisiied  himself  as  much  by  his  talent  for 
improvisation  as  by  his  execution.  He  only 
resigned  this  coveted  poib  in  1 877,  when  ho  was 
much  g^tified  by  the  appointment  of  Theodore 
Dubois,  a  solid  musician,  worthy  in  every  respect 
to  be  his  successor. 

The  stage  in  Paris  being  the  sole  road  to  fame 
and  fortune,  all  French  musicians  naturally  aim 
at  dramatic  compodtion.  Saint-Saens  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  He  was  in  the  first  rank 
of  pianists  and  ort^anists,  and  his  cantata  *  Les 
Noces  de  Prometh<5e '  had  been  awarded  the 
prize  by  tlie  International  Exliibition  of  1867," 
and  performed  with  great  eclat,  but  these  suc- 
cesses could  not  content  him,  and  he  produced 
'  La  Princesse  jaimo,*  i  act,  at  the  Op^ra  Com- 
ique,  June  13,  1873,  and  *Le  Timbre  d'argent,' 
a  fantastic  opera  in  4  acts,  at  the  ThOtre  Lyrique 
Fel).  23,  1877.  Both  operas  were  comparative 
failures ;  and,  doubtless  discouraged  by  so  harsh  a 
judgment  from  the  Parisian  public,  he  prodooed 
his  next  work, '  Siimson  ct  Dalila.'  a  sacred  drama 
(Dec.  1^577),  at  Weimar,  and  'Etienne  Marcel,' 
opera  in  4  aoti  (Feb.  8,  i879>,  I^yons. 

Whether  as  a  performer  or  a  conductor,  M. 
Saint-Saens  likes  a  large  audience,  and  this 
desire  has  led  him  to  become  an  extenaive 
traveller.  He  has  been  in  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  besides  paying  repeated  visits  to  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Bn^and,  so  that  he  mny 
be  truly  said  to  have  actjuired  a  European 
reputation.  Uis  fame  mainly  rests  on  his  instru- 
mental music,  and  on  his  ma.<iterly  and  effective 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  orchestra.  He  is  an 
excellent  contrapuntist,  shines  in  the  construction 
of  hit  onAestnl  pieces,  has  a  quick  ear  for 
picturesqueness  of  netail,  and  has  written  enough 
tine  music  to  procure  him  an  honourable  ]K)«dtiun 
among  French  composers.  He  has  very  great 
power  of  oombinatknuy  mid  of  aeisiog  inatanta> 
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JMOualy  all  the  latent  capacities  of  a  given  theme, 
both  in  the  way  of  melody  and  harmony.* 

In  addition  to  his  other  claims  to  dictinction, 
Saint-Saens  is  a  first-rate  murioal  eiitio,  and  has 

contributed  articl(>><  to  'La  Renaisgance,'  *  L'Es- 
tafetto,'  and  '  Lv  Voltaire,'  the  best  of  which  he 
intends  to  publish  separately.  He  was  elected 
member  of  the  Institafeek  vice  Heoii  Beber,  feb. 
19,  1881. 

Tha  printed  oatalogne  cf  Ui  woika  includes 
64  opus  numbers,  besides  many  unnumbered 
pieoee.  From  it  the  following  list  has  been 
ipaed  and  ohwiftud. 

twfli  A.  0,  and  B  minor): 'Intro- 
•t  Bondo '  (op.  SB).  '  Mor> 
Moewt'  (Mk  wd 
'(09.«).«nibriPtoUD: 

C«IIo-Coneerto  (A  minor) :  'B^ 


Drmmmttc  and  Ijrrto:— TiM  4 
cmru  aJreadf  neuUoned.  tad 

*  irW  MooM  da  ProBMIlte '  (OlffM 
Ai Chaaip*  KlytiMi  Sapt.  1  isn)i 

•Le  Wluge"  OiTt!);  'LaLynetU 
Barpe.'  ran  taU  com  posed  (or  the 
Btrmlnghani  Ki^siIvaI  <Aug.  2<, 
IK79).  AiUJlhvr,  wrltti-n  for  lh« 
Cciitcnar)-  of  U«iier*l  UoctM  (Vcr- 
•anl^,_  .111 
pub>l«b«d. 
OrclMtMl :— 9  SympbooiM,  ia 
and  A  mliMtri  'Oeeldml  •« 


IMIlM' 

l^ftat  •way  of  th«  pHset  at  Um 

fMiKihlbltlonof  lir78):  'lUrch«|(op.  41); 
Mrolqu*';  'Salt«pouroreb«atr«'  <«p  ifi)  : 


manon'  for  bom  or  r-  tlo  (opL  Sit 
In  Pj ;  'Itumaucjs '  (ur  Aula  onto- 
llQ  (op.  37  111  Up);  aod  'Tuva- 
t«IIe '  for  flute   an<l  cUrtoetta 

(op.  6). 

Cbamber  minic :— (Quintet  (or 
VW^  t  TtoHna,  rMk,  and  eollu  (op. 
14);  Mrdfiada  for  FT.,  orvui.  vk>- 
Ua,  and  vtola,  or  nllo  (op.  ifi) : 
Trio  to  V  for  FF.  and  ttrinc* ; 
Quartet  tn  B  b  for  VV.  aii<l  ditto 
Kult<>  (or  I'K.  and  oello 
BumaiicQ  (or  I'K..  orcaii. 


(Prelude.    8arab*iid«,  Gavotte. 

Botnanoa.  and  Fioalp)':  4  pof  in«ss 
•jrmphoniqQes.  'La  ll  u'l  ilom- 
'Fba^ton.'  '  l>auta  Urn- 
aad  'La  Joi 
•  Tcry  tmpoilmt 
Alctrienne*  (Prelude.  Bhapaodia 
MattreMjue,  R^erle  du  Soir,  and 
lUrcbe  mtlluire  franfaiie) ; '  Una 
XiiU  a  Li ibontie.' barcarolle;  'La 
Jota  Aiagoiifiia,*  traiivriptlon 
AI*o  a  prize  symphouj  In  K  1  !"£«'■) 
for  tbe  Society  Salute  CMie  at 
Bordeaux,  a  MB.  overture  '  Spar- 
tacni.'  awardad  the  prtM  bj  tht 


Sacred  mnale  t-^'Wmmk  4  mix* 
fcr  aolo*.  chorua,  oreheatra.  full 
organ,  and  'orzue  d'a4-conipa(nie- 
m«nt';  'lleM«>  ilr-  Itr^julem.'  (or 
ioloijchonu,  and  urch<:4tra ; '  Ora- 
torio de  Nu<l '  for  ditto :  '  Tantum 
argo'  In  Bb,  for  chorua  and  otgan; 
itab  'OirtI  MHnM.'  Iter 


aiid  Tlolln  (op.  '17) ;  Ponala  lii  0 
minor  for  I'K.  and  oello  (op.  32) ; 
BeroeuM  la  Bb  (ur  i'K.  and  riotin 
(op.  a^);  'AUegro  appuslonato ' 
lar  nr.  isd  ealla  fof^  d|){  Bo- 
SHMi  U  Dior  Mto  twf.  B): 
Bepiet  for  FT..  SMristi,  and  tram- 
pet  obMgsto  (ths  mluM  wi  ort- 
glnal). 

FUuioforte  :-Op.  S;  11  (fhiet- 
tlno  111  U,  4  haiid*/ ;  '.'1  Hit  Manr- 
ka)  ;  23(Ga»Otte);  .'»  ii.il  .Wu/nr- 
ka) ;  3}  (Varlatloni  lur  uu  Ui«mo 
daBaothofan  fur  S  FF»-»gMB>| 
as  (Itndaa) ;  M  (MraiMtal  TalM) ; 
M«  W  (Ballad*.  4  fuaOM)  i  baaldaa 
aiMnl  tr»iiMripUoDa  of  eiaitfeal 
or  »o|wlsntena<  a  tiMMert^ 

tonataa. 

Vocal  :—Sceii«  from  'Horace' 
(op.  lu) ;  ■  ll<>lodies  IVman^'S'  (op, 
'X)  ;  '  Let  Boldali  de  <..'d<<^uik '  lop. 

doubia  chorua  for  mea'i  rolcaa, 
WlltaMM  MOtll  'fihSMM  da 
OffHia  TiTih*  alMru  tor  WMMa'a 
voloaa :  '  Oh*oacn  d'Ano^tra,' 
eborui  lot  bmo'i  votoaa,  aad  barl- 
tone  aolo  (op.  SS,  with  aoct.  for 
oreheatra  or  FF.);  more  than  40 
•ongi  to  "'rirmih.  Italian,  aiwl  Im 
Il«h  word*,  ■■  ~ 
aud  trio*. 


tt  MOtata.  and  aarera)  pleoaa  for 
ftaU  oifan.  ineludlttr '  BfoMlctkm 
nnptlala'  (optS)  and  'XUvatlon* 

(op.  IS). 

Ooneattod  miu1«  with  orch^mra : 
—4  FF.  eoneertoi  (In  I).  0  minor, 
Bb.  aad  0  minor) ;  S  Tiolin  cunrer- 

M.  Saint-Saeus  is  a  dark,  nervoas-looking  man, 
with  delicate^  almost  sharp  features,  aad  night 

intelligent  eyes.  In  England  he  is  no  stranger. 
He  first  apMuared  here  at  the  Musical  Union,  in 
1871.  Jit  J874  he  played  BeeOKyvm*!  Oooeerto 
in  G  at  ilie  Philharmonic,  and  again,  on  July  2, 
1879,  iiis  own  PF.  Gonoerto  in  G  minor,  and 

>  Th«  writer  ratain*  a  delightful  rocolleotloaof  hU  ImprovlutU  nt 
at  tbe  Xadaieine,  and  wlU  oevar  forget  a  tour  de  /ore*  he  blmaelf 
uttMMStotOT.  A>  a  party  wfcaw  tmmmX  amliiaot  mnrirtaai  ware 
— wsMai.  lOBM  sss  tasnS  ielHdM  loplay  anyttaliw  that  «UBa 
into  hit  head.  ABir  auttla  prwalns  Um  IhwhiHi^  ptaalat  mt 
down  to  the  loftruHM.  aad  bagaa  to  ptilrta  la  tbo  kua,  whaa 
^>lDt-Sajns  dn!w  near,  and  itDI  ttandlng.  acrompanled  In  the  treble 
(>  ■'  mi.ilodl>!«  which  Schntholfwat  plaTliig ;  l)i<;ii  «UtiiiK  down  In  hU 
tuni  he  improilied  on  the  lnipruvl>«tlon  of  (lartnerlnamfUirK-r  to 
cajititaif  It.-'  ino«i  hypercritical  nr.  Thrn^  wa«  Indeed  oc  i-  i.^iiy 
a  til. hi  cla.«hiiic  o(  lieyi.  bat  even  thcM  double  modulatkmt  with 
•naiaiy  rrtulutlon*  tdd«d  to  the  Intereai^witb  an  audlanoa  composed 
4BllNlr  of  pnctlaed  miutdaat.  It  waa  tlia  swat  anraordUiary  «>• 

MUtioa«riai»kM«r 


SAINTON. 

Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor  on  the 
organ.  Later  in  the  same  year,  D<c.  6,  he 
played  the  same  woiic,  and  conducted  Li^t  '  ivouet 
d'Chqihale*  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  Con- 
certo was  first  intro<luced  there  by  Mina  Helen 
Hopekirk,  a  very  riiiiug  pianist.  Mar.  15,  1879  ; 
the  Cello  Concerto  in  A  was  played  bj  ELeR* 
HoUtnan,  Nov.  27,  1880,  and  the  Overture  to 
the  *  Phncesse  jaune '  on  the  6tb  of  tbe  same 
month.  At  tho  Popular  Concerts  three  of  IiSb 
works  are  known,  the  Cello  Sonata  (op.  32)  ;  a 
tho  for  PF.  and  strings  in  F  (op.  18),  and  a 
■triag  quarlei  In  Bb  (op.  41).  [G.  C] 

SAINTON,  Pro.si'eb  Philippb  Gathbbinb, 
an  eminent  violin-player,  bom  June  5,  18 at 
Toulouse,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  College  of  Toulouse, 
and  was  destined  to  the  law,  hut  Us  great  talent 
for  music,  combined  with  other  reasons,  for- 
tunately idtend  tibli^  and  in  183a  he  entered  the 
ConservaUnre  at  Paris,  and  Btudied  the  violin 
imder  Habeneck,  taking  the  finst  prize  in  1834. 
For  two  years  after  this  he  was  a  member  of 
the  orchestra  of  the  Soci(^t^  des  Concerts,  and 
the  Grand  Op^ra;  and  then  made  an  extended 
tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Finland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Spain,  with  great  suc- 
cess.  In  1840  he  was  ap^inted  Profes^r  of  the 
violin  in  the  Conservatoire  of  his  native  dty. 
In  1844  he  made  hi.s  first  visit  to  Eni^dand  anid 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  on  June  10  and  July 
8  ef  tiiai  memewMe  isaBan.  under  the  btton  of 
MendeLssohn.    The  followintjr  year  he  returned, 
was  appointed  Professor  at  the  Boyal  Academy 
of  Mosio,  and  settled  la  London,  where,  witk 
ocoadonal  vlrfts  to  the  continent,  he  has  resided 
ever  rinoe.   He  took  the  ist  and  2nd  violin 
alternately  with  Stvori,  Enut,  Molique,  and 
Vieuxtemps,  at  the  performances  of  Beethoven's 
quartets,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Alsager  in  1845 
and  46,  wUeh  reaolted  in  tbe  'Beethoven  Quartet 
Society.'    He  was  also  a  constant  leader  at  the 
performances  of  the  Musical  Union,  the  Quartet 
Association,  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  etc., 
etc.    On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  April  6,  1847,  Mr. 
Sainton  became  leader  of  the  orchestra,  a  poet 
which  he  held  until  1871,  when  he  accompaniod 
Sir  Michael  Costa  to  the  rival  house,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1880.    He  was  leader  of  the 
Philharmonic  band  from  1846  to  1854  inc^v* 
sive,  and  of  tho  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  since 
1 848,  conducting  the  peri'ormanoes  of  the  latter 
Society  in  the  absence  of  his  chief,  as  ha  ^  tiwaa 
of  the  Opera.    He  has  been  also  for  many  years 
leader  of  the  Birmingham  Festivals,  and  other 
proviodal  moiioal  parftmaniMa.  IVom  1848  to 
55  he  was  conductor  of  the  State  Band  and 
Violin  Solo  to  the  Queen,  resigning  the  poet  of 
his  own  aooord.  At  tfie  opening  of  the  Inters 
national  Exhibition  of  186 j  Mr.  Sainton  con- 
ducted tbe  perfonnan(»  of  Stemdale  Bennett'a 
Ode  (to  Tennyson'^  words)  and  was  pwnlad  bj 
the  composer  with  the  autograph  of  the  work  as 
a  token  of  his  gratitude  and  consideration. 
Aaooy  tbo  many  pupila  whom  he  has  formed 
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daring  his  long  career  M  Profewar  of  Hm  Tblin 

at  the  Royal  Academy  may  be  mentiuued  H. 
Weirt  HiU  [lee  Wcist  HillL  F.  Amor,  A.  C. 
Maekaniie,  A.  Burnett,  Mi»  Oftbrielle  YailUiit, 

W.  Sutton,  and  many  naoro  gtxnl  players.  Hia 
wocki  compriae  a  GanoertMi  ibr  Um  violin  with 
otdbettra;  a  Solo  d«Ooiieeft;  »  Rondo  mMarka; 
3  RoTiiances  ;  Beveral  tSn  with  variations  ;  and 
Aomeiotu  Frr*fiT^n-  on  operas.  In  i860  Mr. 
SidntoB  married  Wm  TkXbj  ib»  well-known 
Inglbh  contralto  singer.  [O*] 
SAINTON.DOLBY,  Charlotte  Helew,  waa 
bom  in  London  in  1&21,  and  gavu  signs  of  poa- 
•earing  decided  mosioal  tttlent  when  Btill  yonng. 
Her  earliest  instrnctretfs  was  a  Mrs.  Montague, 
from  whom  she  received  pianoforte  lessons.  On 
the  death  of  her  fikther  Miss  Ddby  determined 
to  adopt  the  nmsiral  profesj^ion,  and  in  1S32 
entered  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music,  where  she 
Snt  studied  under  Mr.  J.Bennett  and  Mr.  Elliott, 
and  then  under  Signor  (  rivclli.  In  1837  so 
neat  was  her  promiHe  that  she  was  elected  a 
King's  Scholar,  although  her  voice  was.  still 
weak  and  not  fully  developed.  She  remained 
at  the  Academy  fur  five  yeant,  and  afler  leaving 
Wts  sleoted  an  honorary  member  of  the  inatitu- 
Hon,  Almost  from  the  date  of  her  first  a|>pear- 
ance  in  public,  until  her  retirement  in  1870, 
IGsB  Dolby  remained  unrivalled  as  a  singer  of 
oratorio  and  English  bal!.'\<l-'<.  The  admirable 
■kill  with  which  she  controlled  a  powerful 
Oontralto  voioe,  the  exquisite  intonation,  perfect 
Snunciation,  and  noble  declamation  which  dis- 
tinguished her  singing,  caused  her  to  take  a 
vwy  higli  plaoe^  not  raly  among  Bog^,  but 
among  European  artists  of  the  present  century. 
Bbe  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  I'liilhar* 
monio  hi  m  qoartet,  June  14,  1841,  and  in  a 
solo,  April  14,  1843.  In  the  winter  of  1846-7, 
Mendelssohn,  who  had  been  delighted  by  her 
rfBgiqgiii  '8fe.Paal,*obtidnedforhcranei^pige- 
ment  at  the  Oowandhaua  Concerts  at  Leipzig, 
where  she  appeared  with  as  great  success  as 
she  had  done  in  England.  About  this  time 
Mendelssohn  dedicated  to  her  his  Six^  Songs 
(op.  5  7),  besides  writing  the  contralto  music  in 
I  Elijah'  with  the  apodal  view  to  her  afaiging 
it.  Her  success  in  Leipzig  was  followe<I  by 
several  oonoert  tours  in  France  and  Holland, 
in  both  of  wUdi  oountrlaa  Misa  Dolby  eaka- 
l»lishe<l  her  reputation  us  a  singer  of  the  first 
rank.  In  iS6o  she  married  M.  Prosper  Sainton, 
tbo  sminent  ▼ioHniBt,  and  tsn  yean  later  die 
retired  from  public  life.  In  1873  Mme.  Sainton 
opened  her  Vocal  Academy,  at  which  she  has 
■oooessftdly  tralnod  many  ezcdlant  arliata  in  the 
admimblo  sch(X)l  of  pure  vocalisation,  of  which 
she  is  herself  so  distinguished  an  example. 
Besidea  her  laboon  in  oonne<Aiott  irftb  this 
Academy,  Mme.  Sainton  has  of  late  years  a{)- 
posred  before  the  world  as  »  oomposer.  Her 
osntataa  *Th«  Legend  of  St.  Bantinn,*  and 
•The  Story  of  the  Faithful  Soul,'  produced 
z«tpectiToly  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  June  14, 
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1876,  and  Steinwsy  Hall  on  Jone  19,  1879, 
have  been  performed  in  the  provinces  and  the 
oolonioi  with  unvaried  success.  Mme.  Sainton 
has  idao  written  many  ballads  and  aongs,  and  fa 

( 1S81 )  engaged  u[>on  a  work  of  more  im(M>rtance 
than  ulje  haa  yet  attempted,  [W.Ii.S.] 

SALA,  Nicor.A,  ]>om  at  a  little  village  near 
Benevento,  Naples,  in  1701,  and  brought  up  to 
the  Conservatorio  della  Piet\  de'  Ttirchini  under 
fsgo,  Abos,  and  Leo.  He  died  in  1800,  and 
dovoCed  tbo  whole  of  a  long  life  to  hfa  Oonaer' 
vatorio,  in  which  he  succeetied  Fago  as  second 
master,  and  Cafisro,  in  1787,  as  first  master. 
The  great  woric  to  which  all  his  energies  were 
devoted  waa  his  'Regole  del  contrappunto 
pnttioo/  in  3  lane  volumes,  containing  methodi- 
cal iastruotlon  in  the  oomposltion  fugues, 
canons,  etc.,  which  was  purilishi  d  in  1794. 
During  the  disturbanoea  in  Italy  the  engraveii 
platea  vanished  ibr  »  tfane  and  were  suppoeed  to 
De  lost.  Choron  then  reprinted  the  work  (Paris 
i8o8)>  but  the  pUtes  were  afterwards  discovered. 
Both  editiona  are  in  the  Library  of  thn 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  S;ila  wrtjte  Uttlo 
besides  this  work.  Three  operas,  '  Vologero,* 
1737;  'Zenobia,'  1761;  and'Merope,*  1769;  an 
oratorio,  '  Giuditta,'  1 780  ;  3  '  Prologues '  on  the 
births  of  kings  of  Naples;  a  Mass,  a  Litany, 
and  a  few  smaller  pieces,  are  mentioned  by 
Florimo  (Canno  atoiioo^  56a).  [O.j 

SALAMAN,  Charles  Kensington,  bom 
in  London,  March  3, 1814;  be^n  music  early- 
violin,  PF.,  and  oomporftion.  ui  1834  was  eleotad 
Htudent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  bnt 
soon  left  it  and  beoiune jpupii  of  Mr.  Neate,  the 
friend  of  Beethoven.  He  made  Ms  Urst  pnblio 
appearance  at  Pl,ul<h«'ath,  in  1B2S,  a»  a  PF. 
player ;  then  went  to  Paris  and  took  lessons  of 
Herz,  and  in  tiie  fdlowing  summer  retnmed  to 
London  and  began  teaching,  playing,  and  writing. 

In  1 830  he  oompooed  an  ode  for  the  Shakomeare 
oommemoration,whioh  wasperformedatStraiUbrd* 
on-Avon  April  33,  and  was  repeated  in  London. 
From  1833  to  1837  he  gave  annual  orchestral 
concerts  in  London,  at  one  of  wMch  he  played 
Mendelssohn's  Q  minor  Concerto  for  the  third 
time  in  England — the  former  two  performanoea 
having  been  by  the  oompoeer  himself.  In  1846, 
7,  and  8  he  resided  at  Rome,  and  while  conduct- 
ing Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  a  (for  the  first 
time  in  Rome),  the  oonoert  was  interrupted  by 
the  news  of  Louis  Philippe*a  flight  from  Paris. 
On  March  18,  1850,  he  played  at  the  Philhar- 
monic.  In  1855  he  began  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  Pianoforte,  and  other  nm-^ical 
subjects,  which  he  continued  both  in  London  and 
the  country  for  several  years.  In  1858  he  was 
one  of  the  fmindt  rs  of  the  Musical  Society  of 
London,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  it  until  the 
year  1 865.  He  is  now  one  of  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Mi»i04L  AnooiATioN.  Mr.  Sahuman  Iim 
been  for  many  years  a  well-known  professor  and 
teacher  of  music  in  London.  He  has  composed 
many  soogi^  aome  to  words  by  Horace,  Catullus, 
and  Aaacnon  |  ftelma  (the  84th,  a^th) ;  and 
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variowPF.pleeei.  Heeontribntedto'CoDMdlfa.' 
doriqg  it«  cxistunco,  and  itlll  ooeMdooally  writes 

is  the  •  MuKical  Times.'  [G.] 

SAIX3I0NAL  or  SALICET,  a  soft-toned 
atgin-ifcop  of  a  reedy  quality.  The  pipes  are  of 
a  very  small  scale,  the  tenor  C  being  of  about  the 
same  diameter  as  the  middle  C  of  an  ordinary 
open  diapason.  The  mouth  le  Alee  mocfa  mora 
'cut  up'  than  that  of  a  diapason  pipe.  The 
origin  of  the  word  Salicet  is  plain ;  to  this  day 
oountry  boys  make  toy  wind-IiutnniieBts  out  of 
•withy';  but  withy  is  also  called  'eally,'  and 

*  tally'  is  mlix  a  willow.  In  some  counties  a 
willow  is  called  (by  eombining  botii  names)  a 

*  sally-withy.'  A  Salicet  is  therefore  a  stop  made 
to  imitate  a  rustic  '  willow-pipe.'  The  iniroduc- 
tiflo  of  the  Saldonal  or  Salfeet  was  later  than 
that  of  the  Dulciana  (taid  to  have  been  invented 
by  Snetzler),  and  it  must  he  considered  merely 
M  a  variety  of  that  stop.  It  ia  of  8  ft.  or  unison 
pitch.  [J.S,] 

SALE,  John,  bom  at  Gainsborough,  March  19, 
1734,  was  admitted  in  1766  a  lay  clerk  of  St. 
George  s  <:.1)a|iel,  Windsor,  and  Imd  tiiai  poet 
until  his  death.  Oct.  2,  180a. 

His  son,  John,  bom  in  London  in  1758,  was 
in  1767  admitted  a  efaoiwter  of  St.  George's 
ChaiK-l,  Windsor,  and  Eton  College  under  William 
Webb,  and  so  continued  imtil  1775.  In  1777  he 
obtained  a  lay  derit'e  plMse  in  both  ehoin.  On 
July  Xa,  1783,  ho  was  a  linitted  a  gentleman  of 
the  Ghaiiei  Royal  in  the  room  of  NicfaoUs  Lade  or 
Ladd ;  in  1794  he  micoeeded  John  Soaper  as  vicar 
choral  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  in  1 796  John  HiiMUeas  lay 
vicarofWestmiuster  Abbey.  At  Christmas  1796110 
resigned  his  appointments  at  Windsor  and  ICton. 
In  iSoo  lie. succeeded  Richard  Bellamy  as  almoner 
and  maater  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's.  On 
Jan.  14,  i8fa,  he  was  appointed  successor  to 
Samuel  Webbe  as  secretaiy  to  the  Catch  Club, 
and  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  places  of  almoner 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
wm  also  conductor  of  the  Glee  Club.    He  poe* 
sessed  a  rich,  full,  and  mellow-toned  ba«H  vi)i(  0, 
and  sang  with  distinct  articulation  and  energetic 
e«j««ion.    He  was  for  thirty  years  a  principal 
ditter  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  and  other 
leading  concerts  in  London,  and  at  various  pro- 
vincial festivale.  He  compoeed  several  glees, 
which  were  included,  with  glees  by  Lord  Mor- 
nington  and  other  oomposers,  in  collections 
pnUished  by  him.  He  died  Nov.  11,  1827.  He 
left  two  sons,  viz. — 

John  Bkbkabd,  bom  at  Windsor.  1779.  and 
admitted  a  diorister  of  St.  Geoige's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  and  Et-.n  Ck>Uege  in  1785.  In  1800  he 
sttooeeded  Kichard  Bellamy  as  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey;  on  Jan.  19.  1803  was  admitted 
a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  the  place  of  1 
Samuel  Champness,  and  in  iSoi"'.  on  ih.-  death  of  I 
Ridiard  Guise,  obtained  a  second  lay  vicar  s  place 
at  Westminster  Abbey.'  Oo  Maioh  39, 1809^  he 
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of  two  In  tb«  Min«  choir  U  I*  ntemtuy  to  aqplslo  that  kr  Iwy- 
■unding  cu«u>m  Mcb  lay  vtev  •fund*  dnitac  ilt  SMatlW  tt  Iks 
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inooeeded  Michael  Rook  as  organist  of  St. 

Margaret's,  Westminster.  About  1826  he  was 
a()pointed  musical  instructor  to  the  Princess  (now 
Queen)  Victoria.  In  1838  he  was  admitted 
organist  of  the  CQu^mI  Royal  on  the  death  of 

Attwood.  His  voice  was  a  powerfid  bass,  and 
his  style  of  singing  chaiite  and  refined:  he 
excelled  in  awthems,  glees  and  other  part  tiaging. 
He  was  for  many  years  principal  second  1)ass  at 
the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music.  He  long  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and  the 
pianoforte.  His  conijiositions  were  few.  consisting 
only  of  some  chants,  psalm-tunes,  Kyrios,  glees, 
songs  and  duets.  One  of  his  duets,  'The  BotterHy/ 
was  long  in  favour.  In  1837  he  publiahed  a  col- 
lection of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  chants,  etc., 
with  a  concise  system  of  cihsating.  He  died  Sept. 
16,  1856.  Of  his  three  daughters,  two,  Mary 
Anne  and  Sophia,  were  organists  and  teachers 
of  music ;  Sophiadied  May  1869.  The  youngest, 
T>.\URA,  w.-w  the  wife  of  William  John  Thoais, 
the  antiquary,  and  originator  of  'Notes  and 
Queries.* 

The  other  son,  George  Citables,  bom  at 
Windsor  in  1796,  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
St  PbulVi  under  his  fittiier  in  1 803.  He  afterwards 
became  a  skilful  organiat,  in  1S17  succeeded  Dr. 
Busby  as  organist  of  St.  Mary,  Newinpton,  and  in 
i8a6  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square.  He  died  Jan.  33, 1869.  [WAS.] 

SATJERT,  Antonio.  Court-capellmeister 
Vienna,  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  bom  Aug. 
i9f  I750f  at  Lognano  in  the  Venetian  tentitory, 
learnt  music  early  from  his  brother  Frans,  a 
pupil  of  Tartini.   After  the  death  of  his  parenta 
a  niend  of  the  family  named  Mooenigo  took  him 
to  Venice,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Gassmann,  composer 
and  late  GapeOmnster  to  the  Emperor,  who  be« 
came  much  interested  in  him,  and  took  him  to 
Vienna  in  June  1766,    Here  Gassmann  con- 
tinued his  fatheriy  care,  provided  his  prot^^ 
with  teachers  and  himself  instructed  him  in 
composition,  made  him  acquainted  with  Meta- 
stasio,   and  introiluced  him  to  the  Emperor 
Josepli,  whose  chamber-oonoerts  he  henceforth 
attended,  and  often  took  an  active  part  in. 
While  Gassmann  was  in  Ilome.  composing  an 
opera  for  the  Carnival  of  1770,  Salieri  conducted 
the  rehearsals  for  him,  and  composed  his  own 
first  comic  opera.  'Le  Donne  letterate,'  which 
received  the  approval  of  Glnok  and  Galsabigi, 
and  was  performed  with  success  at  the  Bufgw 
theater.    On  Gassmann  s  death  in  1774  Salieri 
returned  his  paternal  kindness  by  doing  all  in 
his  power  for  the  family,  and  educitin.,'  tlie  two 
daughters  as  opera  singers.    In  the  same  year 
the  Emperor  appointed  bfan  comrt  composer,  and 
on  lloimo's  death  in  17S8  he  Ixjcame  Court- 
capellmeister.    He  was  also  a  director  of  tfie 
Opera  fmr  94  years,  till  1 790.  when  he  resigned, 
and  out  of  compliment  to  him  the  post  was 

S'ven  to  his  pupil  Weigh  In  1778  StJdni  was 
Italy,  and  composed  five  operas  fbr  Venioe, 
Milan,  and  Rome.  For  the  Em|>eror'8  newly, 
founded  Nattonal^Siqgspiel  he  wrote '  Dft  Baoch- 
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fiuigkehrer*  (1781),  and  for  a  f6te  at  SchiinlvQaii 
'Pnmii  1» nrarica,  poi  le  parole'  (1786).^  Wben 
thr  Acad^inio  de  Musitjue  in  Paris  rcqncsteil 
Gluck  to  Bv^eat  a  composer  who  could  supply 
tiiem  with  ftfreneh  opem  in  wliidi  hb  own  prin- 
i  ipks  «liould  be  carried  out,  he  proponed  Salicri, 
who  acooidiugly  received  the  Ubietto  of  'Lea 
Daatfdes*  from  MoHne,  worlced  at  it  under 
(Pluck's  supervision,  and  personally  laperin- 
tended  ita  production  in  Paris  (April  36, 1784).* 
He  WW  entmcted  with  librettos  tar  two  tnore 

operas,  and  returned  with  a  great  inerejuie  of 
fioM  to  Vienna,  where  he  composed  an  opera 
boffft.  'La  Grotto  di  TVofonio*  (Oct.  la,  1785), 
the  best  uf  itij  kind  and  one  of  his  finest  works, 
^hioh  had  an  extraordinary  success,  and  was 
engraved  by  Artari*.   In  1787  ho  again  visited 
Paris,  where  the  first  of  his  operas, '  Les  Uomces,' 
had  iailed  (Dec.  7,  1786),  owing  to  a  variety  of 
untoward  circunihtanoes,  a  &ilure  amply  retrieved 
however  by  the  brilliant  succesH  of  'Axur,  Ro 
d'Ormus'  (June  8,  1787)  or  'Tarare,'  as  it  was 
first  called.   This,  which  has  remained  his  most 
important  work,  was  first  periiBtBMd  in  Vienna, 
Jan.  8, 1 788.  Another  work  composed  in  Vienna 
for  Paris  was  a  cantata, '  Le  Dernier  Jugement*' 
(libretto  by  Chevalier  Roger),  ordered  by  the 
Societe  d'ApolIon,  and  performed  there  and  at 
the  Concerts  Spirituels  with  great  applause  from 
the  connoisseurs.    In  180X  Selieri  went  to 
IHeste  to  conduct  an  opera  composed  for  the 
opening  of  a  new  opera-house.    This  was  his 
last  Italian  opera,  mod  'Die  Neger*  (Vienna, 
1804)  liis  last  German  one,  for  owing  to  his 
dislike  to  the  change  of  taiite  in  dramatic 
moiie,  1m  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  church 
music,  fompoging  also  a  few  instrumental  pieces, 
churuaes,  and  canons  in  various  parts,  published 
SH  *  Sclierzi  aruionici.'   On  Jane  16,  x8l6*  he 
Celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniverunry  of  the  com- 
iiienceiuent  of  his  career  in  Vienna,  when  he 
was   decorateil  with    the  gold   '  Civil-Ehren- 
nedaiUi  '  and  t  liriiii,  and  honoured  by  a  fi^te,  at 
which  were  j>vrforu»ed  npecia!  compositions  by 
eeeli  of  Me  popiJe,  including  ScLuUert.*  8alieri 
was  also  vice-president  of  thu  T^aikiinstler  So- 
cietat,  and  till  i8j8  conducted  nearly  all  the 
concerts.    For  the  twenty-fifth  aauivevnry  of 
it^  foundation  (1796)  he  comi>o*ied  a  cantata 
'La  Uiconoscenza,'  and  fur  the  tifticth  (iSii)  a 
pwt«>iig',  *Zn  Shren  Joseph  Haydn,'  to  whom 
the  society  was  largely  indebted.    Sali<  ri  was 
slso  a  generous  contributor  to  the  funds.  He 
took  great  interest  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Conservatorium  (1S17)  and  wrot«  a  8iu;,nng- 
method  for  tbe  pupils.    He  lost  his  only  sun 

'  Mozart  *  ■  8ch«u'pl«!l(llrector '  iras  jWrn  Xhr  «imi?  ixfuinkS. 
*  naplajr-bUI  of  the  Srit  la  pertorm»nr<«  iI'MriUHl  It  w  an  open 
W  QlMk  and  8*ll«rt.  in  accordance  with  •  tUpulsltun  of  the  pub- 
«MltariM0fm,btttofonitoiaUi  niMMMMUMiOliMk  pnbUcly 
iBtta  'XooTMl  «•  Tufi'  tiMt  lilM  WW  llMaoto  tmbor. 
»  Th»  fullowlnir  anwlote  b  cotinecto]  with  tbU  ranlau.  KaltCTl 
*»*  ta'klng  o»er  th-  d!fflculll«s(  of  th<t  work  with  "Jluck. « siifrUlly  a* 
tolh<-  ».ji<T  ti,  b>?  a*»l>,-ii.-il  l<>  the  part  uf  rbrUl,  f(ir  wtiUli  Iw  rtiiillr 
I)n>v>«".l  a  lilth  t  I,,  r,    i.lLiiW  >u>' ii(r,J  H.l.iir..-.  ha'l  in  J..k-    t.Alt  In 
cva«*t, '  Befure  lout  I  wUI  tend  i*>a  wuni  (rum  tbe  othrr  wurlU  lu 
~  r«tfds|alslw.MOT.IM]S7.haiiH 
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in  180&  and  his  wife  in  i8o7«  and  never  re* 
coveted  his  spirits  after  it.   Daring  hit  latter 

years  he  8ufr<  iLil  much,  but  never  failed  to 
derive  comfort  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  for 
which  he  had  always  a  greet  taste.   On  Jtme 

14,  18:4,  after  fifty  years  of  service  nt  court, 
he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  his  full  salary,  and 
not  lon^  afterwards  died.  May  7,  1835. 

His  biographer,  RUer  von  Mosel  (*  Uebcr  das 
Leben  und  die  Werke  des  Anton  Salieri,'  Viennai 
1827),  describes  him  ss  e  methodical^  active,  re- 
ligious-minded, benevolent,  and  pefuliariy  grate- 
ful man,  easily  irritated,  but  as  quickly  pacified. 
He  was  very  mnd  of  sweets,  especially  pastry  and 
Hugiir-plums,  and  drank  nothing  but  water.  We 
have  seen  how  he  discharged  his  obligations  to 
Gassmann.   He  gave  gratnitoas  instrootfon  end 
substantial  aid  of  various  kinds  to  many  poor 
musicians,  and  to  the  libraiy  of  the  Tonkttnstler 
Sociotat  he  bequeathed  41  scores  in  his  own 
handwriting  (34  operas,  and  7  cantatas)  now  in 
the  Hof  bibliothek.    In  accordance  with  his  own 
wish  his  Requiem  was  performed  after  his  deeth 
at  the  Italian  church.    He  remained  throughout 
on  cordial  terms  with  Haydn,  whose  two  great 
oratorios  he  often  conducted,  and  Beethoven  d^ 
dicated  to  him  in  1799  thre<!  Hon:it;vs  for  PF.  and 
violin,  op.  1 2  (Artaris),    In  the  first  vol.  of  his 
'  Beethoven's  Studien'  (Rieter-Biedermann.  1 873), 
Mr.  Nottebobm  has  printed  ten  Italian  vocal 
pieces,  submitted  by  Beethoven  to  Salieri,  with 
the  corrections  of  the  latter.    These  chiefly  con- 
cern the  arrangenioiit  of  the  notes  to  the  words, 
80  as  to  confonn  to  the  rules  of  Italian  prosody, 
and  produce  the  best  effect.    The  pieces  are 
undated,  but  internal  evidence  fixes  them  to 
the  period  between  1797,  and  l8o3.    It  appeevs 
that  as  late  as  i8oy  the  great  composer  con- 
sulted his  old  adviser  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
his  Italian,  pmliably  in  the  'Four  Ariettas  and 
Duet'  of  op.  Sj  ;  and  that  even  then,  when 
Beethoven  wee  00  fiercely  independent  of  all 
other  iTuisicians,  their  relations  were  such  that  he 
voluntarily  styled  himself  'Salieri's  pupil.'*  As 
reganls  Mozart,  Salieri  cannot  escape  censure,  for 
though  the  accusation  of  having  been  the  cause 
of  his  death  has  been  long  ago  disproved,  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  hie  was  not  displeased 
at  the  removal  of  bo  formidable  a  rival.  At 
any  rate  though  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  in- 
flaence  the  Emperor  in  Mozart's  favour,  he  not 
only  neglected  to  <lo  so,  but  even  intrigued 
against  him,  .'is  Mozjirt  himself  relates  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Puchbcrg."   After  his  death  how- 
ev(?r.  Salieri  befriended  his  son,  and  gave  him  a 
testimuuial,  which  secured  lum  his  first  appoint- 
ment.* 

t  See  XoMAwtamlMk  «  WMUMm** 'MaatttMa; Sfc 

T  Mo  qui  wMowiMotadoMt«lMllsl«niMBIsaorWoUSMgo 
AmMlM  MMHt,  |ISbc»«onramlordl  Pianoforte;  ha  no  Ulento  nvo 
per  la  BinlCki  Shs  paifetiimani  to  queit'  arte,  dl  cut  e«ll  fa  pt«* 
fc«l«n«.  dopo  STW  ttudlato  1«  r«>tiol«  ilel  ruiitrirpu'i'" 
»ruoIa  del  Bailor  Albr»?rln«'»Tv:-r  Mji.-.ln.  HI  i  ai«-llii  .11  >  M-  Imo. 
or*  prntico  imlto  dl  mv.  c  rli"  ii<'  pr"i:iit'»l'C"  utia  rlii»cit«  ni>u  Itt- 
f»  ri.  rr-  a  mi'  lU  M  $uo  eel<tbi>:  l  i.li.-.  Astosio  SaLIUI.  pfta* 
Maestro  dl  tappella  Sella  corta  Imperlale  Ui  Vienna.  Vtrmnm.  9D 
Mano.  IW7.'-- 1  the  ■odeniswHl  Uwl  llw  iwras  Slfm  r  W.  A. 
Mvian.  alKMdr  a  sood  plajrw  o»  tb»  Vt^  tat  •  rare  talent  lor 
to  perfect  btaMlf  In  which,  bavtac  MudSed  the  nilee  of 
to  llw  Mhool  sraic.  AlbMrtrtitefSW.  MiMtn  «  Csprta 
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Wm  worka  were  too  mooh  in  Moordaoee  with 

the  taste,  albeit  the  beik  taste,  of  the  day  to 
survive.  He  drew  np  *  tttalogue  of  them  in 
1818.    They  oomprlM  5  M»mw,  »  Requiem, 

3  Te  Deums,  and  sevcrul  smaller  church  works; 
A  oimtorioe  ^including  'La  Paerione  di  Gwii 
Chrifto,*  performed  by  the  Tonkihuiler  Sodetat 
in  1777)  ;  I  French,  3  Italian,  and  2  German 
cantatas,  and  5  patriotic  partings ;  several  in- 
•trumental  pieces ;  3  operM  to  ^eaeh,  and  33 
to  Italian  words ;  I  German  Sliignpiel,  i  German 
opera  ('Die  N^ger')*  *ad  numerous  vocal  pieces 
lor  one  or  more  Toioes,  eboruBef^  canons,  frag- 
inent.s  of  operas,  etc.  (O.F,P.] 
SALMON.  Emza,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Munday,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1787.  Her 
mothers  fiunily  had  produced  several  good 
musicinriM ;  h*  r  vinclo,  William  Mahon  (bom 
1753,  died  at  Salisbury,  May  2,  1S16),  was  the 
best  clarinetist  of  his  day  ;  her  aunbt,  Mrs. 
Warton,  Mrs.  Ambrose,  and  Mrs.  Second,  were 
excellent  singers  of  the  second  rank.  She  was 
ft  pnpil  of  John  Ashley,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  Lenten 
concerts  given  by  him  under  the  name  of 
'oratorioe,  March  4,  1803.  About  1805  she 
married  James  Salnioti,  'iinl  went  to  reside  at 
Liverpool,  where  she  becaum  distinguished  as  a 
Ooncert  Hinger,  oocanionally  appearing  in  London, 
and  rapidly  attaining  the  highest  p>pularity.  In 
X8l3  site  sang  at  Gloucester  Festival,  and  in 
181 5  at  the  Concert  of  AndentMaeic.  From 
that  time  to  the  close  of  her  career  her  servici-a 
were  in  constant  request  at  nearly  all  the 
oonoerti,  oratorios^  mm  liMliTals  in  town  and 
country.  Her  voice  was  a  pure  soprano  of  the 
most  beautiful  quality,  of  extensive  compass, 
voy  brilliant  tone^  and  extnordinary  flexibility. 
She  excelled  in  songs  of  n^nlity,  and  was  unsur- 
passed for  the  rapidity,  neatness,  and  certainty 
of  her  exectttioii,  and  the  purity  of  her  taste  in 
the  choice  of  ornament.  In  the  higher  and  more 
intellectual  qualities  of  singing,  ezpreesion  and 
fbeling,  the  was  wanting.  "Bui  she  extorted 
admiration,  even  from  those  most  sen-sible  of  her 
deficiencies,  by  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  her 
▼doe  and  the  ease  with  which  she  executed  the 
most  difficult  passages.  She  unfortunately 
acquired  the  habit  of  intemperance,  which  even- 
tually ooeasioiied  derangement  of  the  nerrons 
system,  and  in  1825  she  Huddcnly  lost  her  voice. 
8he  visited  the  continent^  hoping  by  change  and 
rest  to  recover  it,  but  In  Tun ;  the  jewel  was 
gone  never  to  be  regained.  She  endeavoured  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  teaching  singing,  but, 
altiiough  she  was  wdl  qaalified  tor  K,  the 
ignorant  public  conchnled  that,  as  she  herself 
had  lost  the  power  of  siiudug,  she  was  incapable 
of  inatmcting  others.  She  Te*manied  a  Ber. 
Mr.  Hinde,  w  ho  died  leaving  her  totally  destitute. 
A  concert  was  given  for  her  relief,  June  24, 
1840,  wU«ii  pvred  *  oonplrte  fiiltna.  She 
gradually  laak  into  n  state      tha  grsatost 

at  aSMpan'a  h»  b  auw  pneUitav  nndw  mt,  to  ttet  4esrM  tbat  I 
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SALOMON. 

poverty,  and  was  dependent  upon  the  bonnty 
of  those  who  had  known  her  in  prosperity  for 
subsistence.  In  1845  an  effort  was  ma^  to 
raise  a  fimd  to  purchase  an  annuity  fcr  her,  bat 
it  was  only  partially  successful.  She  died  at 
No.  33  King's  £oad  East,  Chelsea,  June  5, 
1849.  Her  death  was  reglirtflred  in  the  namea 
of  Eliza  Salmon  Hinde. 

Uer  husband,  Jaiuia  Salmoii,  son  of  Jamea 
Salmon  (gentleniaa  of  the  Chapd  Royal,  Nov. 
30,  1 7S9,  vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  lay  clerk 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  died  1827), 
reoeived  his  early  musioal  education  aa  » 
chorister  of  St.  George's,  Windsor.  In  1805  he 
was  appointed  onranist  of  St.  Peter's,  Liverpool, 
and  was  in  mtH»  esteem  aa  a  perfoixnsr.  In 
18 13,  hiiving  fallen  into  embarrassed  oiroum- 
Btanoes  (by  some  attributed  to  hia  wife's 
ejctravagance,  and  by  others  to  his  own  irr^gu- 
larities),  he  enlbted  as  a  soldier  and  went  with 
his  ragiment  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died. 

William,  another  son  of  James  Salmon,  sen., 
bom  1789,  was  also  a  chorister  of  St.  George's. 
He  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  May  38,  1817,  and  was  also  lay  vicar  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  lay  clerk  of  St.  George's, 
Windsor.  With  an  ungrateful  voice  he  sang 
with  much  taste  and  expreasion,  and  was  an 
excellent  siiigiiw  aartar*  He  died  at  Windsor, 
Jan.  36,  1858.  [W.ll.Ii.] 

SALO,  Gaspabo  di,  a  celebrated  violin-maker 
of  Brescia,  probably  bom  at  Sale,  a  small  town 
on  the  lake  of  (larda.    The  date  of  his  birth  is 
uukuuwu,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  worked  dur- 
ing the  latter  yean  of  the  i6th  and  earlier  yaata 
of  the  17th  century.  Ga»par«)  di  S^do  was  one  of 
the  earliest  makers  of  stringed  instruments  who 
employed  the  pattern  of  wb  violin  as  distin- 
guished  ihim  thiat  of  the  viol.    His  works  are  of 
a  primitive  pattern,  more  advanced  than  that  of 
Zanette  and  other  old  Brsseian  makon^  but  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  contemp(H%ry  Amati 
family.  The  model  varies,  being  sometimes  high, 
someunMe  flat ;  tha  middle  enrvas  are  shallow, 
and  the  Kound-holes  straight  and  angular.  The 
wood  is  generally  well  chosen,  and  the  thick* 
neaseaare  eorreot ;  and  the  tone  of  the  instnnnan^ 
when  of  the  flat  model  and  in  good  preservation, 
peculiarly  deep  and  penetrating.   The  pattern  tt 
Gasparo  di  8alo  was  partiaUy  revived  &  the  last 
century,  owing  no  doubt  to  its  i^rtTit  toiic-prcnluc- 
ing  capacity,  by  the  celebrated  Joseph  Guamerius 
(see  that  artlole),and  to  a  less  extent  by  soma 
of  the  French  makers.   As  a  maker  of  tenors  and 
double-basses  Gasparo  di  Salo  has  never  had  an 
equal,  and  his  instrmnents  of  these  elssses  are 
eagerly  sought  after.  The  objection  to  his  tenors 
is  their  great  sixe,  but  their  etfect  in  a  quartet  is 
nmivalled.  Tha  two  finest  spedmens  known,  fir> 
merly  in  the  ixjeseasion  of  Dr.  Steward  of  Wolver- 
hampton, are  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John 
Adam  of  BfauskheaCh.  Oaspaio*a  violins,  whleh 
are  mostly  of  small  siieb  are  not  in  requoi^t  for 
practical  purposes.  [Fj.J.P.] 

SALOMON,  JoHANN  Petkb,  a  name  in- 
separaUy  ooanected  with  that  of  Haydn,  bora 
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SALOMON. 
«t  Bom,*  F«b.  1745  (obrbtoned  Fab.  s).  early 

became  an  exprrt  violinii^t,  and  In  waw 
admitted  into  the  orchestra  of  the  Elector  Clement 
Angnak.   Id  1765  he  nuMle  »  ooiioert>toar  to 
Frankfort  and  Berlin ;  and  Prince  Henry  of 
FruHia,  who  had  an  orchestra  and  a  nnall  French 
open-onnpaiiy  ai  BhdMhefg,  nade  liim  hit 
ConcertmeisttT,  and  composer  of  operettas.  He 
had  ahready  shuwed  his  appreciation  for  Haydn 
by  intradaeing  his  syroplioniM  whenerer  he  eonld. 
On  the  prince'u  sudden  disini-'sal  of  his  band, 
balomon  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  re- 
aei^ed.  bat  being  eo  near  LendoB  he  determiiied 
to  grt  on  there,  and  on  March  23,  1 781,  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre.  The 
piM«  OB  thia  eooaalon  wan  If aaon'e  *  Elfrida/ 
aafc  to  mnsic  by  Dr.  Ame,  and  Collins'.s  '  Ode 
an  the  Passions,'  with  solos  and  choruses  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  both  of  whldi  he  led,  bealdes  play- 
int^anolo  in  the  middle.    The  'Mnrnini;  HeraM,' 
says  of  him  '  Ue  does  not  play  in  the  most  grace- 
ftd  style,  it  nraat  be  eonfeased,  bnt  hia  tone  and 
execution  art;  such  as  cannot  fail  to  secure  him 
a  number  of  admirers  in  thu  musical  world.' 
From  thia  tfane  he  fluently  appeared  at 
concerts  as  w)loi«t,  quartet -player  (violin  and 
Tiola)  and  conductor.   He  quairelled  with  the 
dhectoraof  the  Profoerional  Oonearti,  aoon  after 
their  foundation,  and  thcnreforward  to<>k  an  in- 
dependent line.   During  Mara's  first  season  in 
London,  in  1784,  he  eondooted  and  ftL-^vedaoloa 
at  all  her  cone- rts.    The  'Mornin^^  t'hronicle* 
UIJ9,  in  1785«  'Salomon's  solo,  though  perhaps 
not  exoellin^  in  tone,  waa  in  the  greyest  point, 
in  pathfc«tie  impirtMsion,  excelled  by  none !  Whofse 
violin-playing  approachee  nearer  the  human 
▼oiceT  OnthewDole9aIamoniBaBiaaBertBt,bat 

he  has  modi  originalitv — he  Ih  very  Husceptible 
—he  is  n  genim.  In  1786  he  gave  a  series  of 
sabecriptiai  oonoerta  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Booms,  and  produced  wyinphonie-*  by  Haydn 
and  Moort.  From  thsyt  time  he  contented 
himself  with  an  annnal  banait  eonoert,  bat  aeted 
as  leader  at  others,  both  in  London,  as  at 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  in  1789;  and 
elsewhere,  as  at  the  Ozfbcd  OoDunemoration, 
Winchester  and  Dublin.  A  grand  choniH  com- 
posed by  him  in  honoar  of  the  King's  re- 
covery, performed  by  the  New  Morioal  Fond 
in  1789,  and  repeated  at  his  own  concert,  was 
hia  one  anccsaaual  vocal  piece.  He  removed  in 
1790  to  Nob  18  <3reat  Pulteney  Street  (opporite 
Broadwood*s),  in  which  house  Haydn  ntayed 
with  him  in  the  following  year.  The  two  had 
long  been  in  correspondence,  Salomon  endea> 
voning  in  vain  to  secure  the  great  composer 
for  a  series  of  concerts;  but  as  he  waa  at 
Oologne  on  his  way  from  Italy,  where  he  had 
been  to  engage  singers  for  the  Italian  Opera, 
he  saw  in  the  papers  the  death  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  hurried  to  Vienna,  and  carried 
Haydn  back  in  triumph  with  him  to  London. 
This  period  of  Haydn's  stay  in  England  was  the 
most  brilliant  part  of  Salomon's  career  as  an 
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artirt,  and  after  the  rd^m  of  the  fbnnar  to 

Vienna  the  two  continued  the  b««t  of  friends. 
In  1796  Salomon  resumed  hl^Qoneexts,  at  whioh 
he  waa  aasiatad  by  Vmm,  the  yeimg-  taaer 

Braham,  and  hin  own  promisin?  pupil  Pinto. 
On  April  21,  1800,  he  produced  Haydn'a  'Crea- 
tion* at  the  King's  Theatoe,  thoagfa  not  lior  the 
first  time  in  England,  as  he  hri<l  been  foreHtalled 
by  John  Ashley  (Covent  Garden,  March  a8). 
&ilomon*a  aotive  eaiear  eicaea  with  the  ibondi^ 
tion  of  the  rhilharmonic  Society,  in  whioh  he 
took  a  great  interest,  playing  in  a  <^uintet  of 
Boeeherbd'a,  and  leading^  the  oreheatra,  at  the 
first  concert  in  the  ArLO'U  Rooms,  March  8, 
1813.  Up  ^  planning 
an  Aoademy  of  Mado  with  hia  friend  Ayrton. 
A  fnll  from  hifl  hor«e  caused  a  long  illness, 
from  which  he  died  Nov.  38,  1815,  at  his  house 
No.  70  Newman  Street.  He  was  bnried  Deo.  a 
in  the  south  cloister  of  Westminster  AWwy.  He 
bequeathed  his  house  to  the  Munchs  of  Bonn, 
hia  next  of  Idn;  £aoo  to  F.  Biea,  ibr  die  benefit 
of  hi.s  brother  Hul>ert ;  and  his  Stradivarius  violin 
(said  to  have  belonged  to  (JorelU,  and  to  have 
hia  name  npon  it)  to  Sfar  Patridc  Blake.  Biflrt» 
of  Bury  S.  Edmunda.' 

Salomon  was,  on  the  whole,  a  first-rate  solo- 
player,  but  hia  special  field  waa  the  aaartet,  in 
which  he  showed  himself  a  solid  and  intelligent 
musician.  Haydn's  last  quartets  were  oompoeed 
especially  to  suit  his  style  of  playing. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  cultivation,  and 
moved  in  distinguished  society.  Bland  published 
an  engraving  uf  him  by  Faeiaa-from  Hardy'a 
picture.  Another  portrait  by  Ijinsdalo  was  sent 
by  Salomon  himself  to  the  Museum  at  Bonn. 
His  best  epitaph  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Beethoven  to  hia  pupil  Ries  in  London  (Feb.  2S, 
1 81 6):  'Salomons  death  grieves  me  much,  fiv 
he  wafl  a  noble  man,  and  I  remember  him  ever 
since  I  was  a  child.''  [C.F.P.] 
SALTABELLO  or  SALTABXLLA  (Latin 
$altare,  to  Jump). 

L  In  loth-oentnry  collections  of  dance  tunes 
the  melodie.*!  usually  consist  of  two  distinct  divi- 
Bions,  the  first  of  which  is  written  in  common 
time,  the  seoond  in  3  time.  The  former  waa 
probably  danced  like  our  English  countrj'-dances 
(i.e.  the  dancers  standing  in  two  lines  fisMsing 
eiiflli  other)  and  bore  the  distinguishing  name  01 
the  dance,  while  the  latter  was  like  the  modem 
round  dance  and  was  variously  entitled  Nachtanz, 
Proportio,  Hoppeltan^  or  Saltarello.  the  firal 
three  being  the  Cennan  and  the  last  the  Italian 
names  for  the  same  movement.  Thos  in  Bern- 
haid  SohmidVa  Tabnhitarbaoh  (Straabuig,  1577) 
are  found  the  following  dances:  'Posaomczzo 
Comun'  with  'H  suo  Saltarello':  '£in  guter 
Hofdante*  with  «Naelhdanta';  'Alemando  no- 
veil  ).  Ein  truter  neucr  Dantz' with  '  Proportz 
darauf;  and  'Ein  guter  neuer  DanU'  with 
'Hoppeldantidaiauf.'  SimOailyinQaeanXIiaap 
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beth'a  Virginal  Book  (prenerved  At  CaTnbri<^ge 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum)  there » an  elaborate 
•Gftliarda  Passamcza)'  by  Peter  Philips  (dated 
150.' ;  wlii'  h  consists  of  ten  S-bar  'divihiuns.'  tht- 
9th  of  which  is  entitled  'Saltarella.'  The  ijydta- 
rello.  or  Proportio,  was  always  founded  on  the  air 
of  the  first  part  of  the  dance,  played  in  3  time 
with  a  strong  accent  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar. 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  will  be  seen 
by  exaniininjf  the  following  example,  from  tlio 
and  book  of  Caroso  da  Sennoneta's  *  Nobilta  di 
Dame'  (Venice,  i6ao).  It  is  part  of  a  Bklletto 
*  Laura  Suave,'  the  second  part  of  which  (a  Gmg- 
liarda)  and  the  last  40  bars  of  the  SalUrello  an 
not  printed  here  for  want  of  space. 
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n.  A  popular  Rouum  dance,  in  3>4  or  6-^ 

time,  danced  by  one  or  two  persons,  gen cr: illy  a 
man  and  a  woiuau,  the  latter  of  whom  holds  up 
her  apron  throughout  the  danoe.  The  8tep  is 
qnick  antl  hop[iing.  and  the  dance  gradually  in- 
creases in  rapidity  as  the  dancers  move  round  in 
•  Minieircle,  inoeMantly  changing  their  position, 
and  moving  their  arms  aft  violently  as  thi  ir  h^<j;H. 
The  music  is  generally  in  the  minor,  and  i.4  play  d 
on  a  guitar  or  mandoline,  with  tambourine  ac- 
companiment. The  finale  to  Mendelssohn's  Ita- 
lian Symphony  contains  two  Saltarellos — 
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in  each  of  which  the  jumping  or  hopping  atep 
b  very  apparent.   In  eotttnut  to  these  b  » 

Tarantella,  used  as  a  third  SllbjeOt^  «  continuous 
tiow  of  even  tripletH.  [W.B.S,] 

SALVAYRE.  Gervais  Ebrnakd,  bom  June 
34,  ^  1847,  at  Toulouse,  and  educateii  at  the 
Maitrise  and  the  Conservatoire,  whore  lie  stu- 
died the  pismo  and  harmony,  and  took  a  lirst 
prise  for  oello.   He  then  went  to  Parii,  entmd 


SALVS  BEOINA. 

the  Conservatoire,  and  studied  composition  under 
Ambroise  Thorns  a,  and  the  organ  under  Benoigt. 
He  made  his  way  upwards  dowly,  taking  the 
first  organ-prize  in  1868.  and  the  Grand  Prix 
not  till  187a,  though  he  had  been  a  competitor 
since  1867.  At  that  thne  Bnnn  iw  professor  of 
composition,  Thomas  having  becoBW  director  of 
the  Conservatoire.  During  hb  two  years  in 
Rome  8alvayre  learned  the  mandoline,  and  made 
liiinMlf  tlioroughly  acijuainted  with  the  h-Ua 
lingua  liomana ;  and  his  first  publications  (Milan, 
Bicordi)  were  some  liftlian  songs—*  Sospirt  miei,' 
•Inamoramento.'  •  Dolore  del  tradimento,* '  Sere- 
Data  roraana,'  and  *  Serenata  di  Erancesea  da 
Rimini.*  Industrions  to  a  degree,  he  brought 
l>ack  (hesiiUs  the  regulation  conipositionH  as 
ffoveroment  student,  which  he  had  punctually 
forwarded)  a  number  of  oompodtlono  in  fnrions 
styles,  and  wa^^  th  is  ready  for  any  opporttmity 
which  might  bring  him  into  notice.  Among 
these  Ronum  works  were  •  *Stobat  Mater* ;  an 
orchestral  piece,  'Lea  Bsoehnntes';  the  113th 
Psalm  for  orchestra,  soloe  and  chorus ;  and  an 
oratorio,  'Le  Jngement  dernier,*  which  he  snhse- 
qucntly  rcmod>  liL(l.  and  pro<lucedat  the  CliAtch't 
concerts  as  'La  K^surrection '  (1876).  Other 
com|x>Bitiona  were  an  'OnTertnre  Symphoni^Qe' 
(Conct-rts  {>opulair{s\  and  a  brilliant  divertUi^ 
ment  for  the  baUet  inserted  in  Grisar's  '  Amours 
dn  Diablo'  on  ib  revival  (CfaAtebt^  Not.  1874). 
Having  at  length  found  his  way  to  the  boards, 
Salvayre  produced  at  the  Qaiet^  (then  recently 
transformed  into  an  opera  under  Albert  Viientini) 
'  Le  Bravo  '  (April  18, 1877),  libretto  by  Blavet. 
from  Cooper's  noveL  The  piece  was  tnuisformed 
from  an  opera  eomique  into  a  spectaetdar  drama, 
and  had  an  immense  success,  partly  owing  to  the 
singing  of  JBouhy  the  baritone,  and  Heilbron  the 
prima  donna.  It  has  since  been  performed  at 
several  theatres  of  iinjiortance  both  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  '  Ivc  Fandango,'  a  one-act  ballet 
(Op^^ra,  Nov.  a6,  1S77),  was  less  finrtunate.  So 
far  M.  Salvayre's  L,'ift  st  ems  rather  for  stage  and 
dramatic  music  than  for  light  comedy,  or  more 
poetical  conceptions.  [G.C.] 

SALYB  RE6INA.   One  of  the  'Antiphons 

of  the  Bk'ssed  Virgin  Mary,'  appointed,  in  the 
Roman  Breviary,  to  he  sung,  from  the  Feast  of 
the  Hdy  Trinity  to  the  Saturday  before  the  First 
Sundayin  Advent,  cither  at  the  end  of  Compline, 
or,  when  Compline  b  not  sung,  at  the  end  of 
Vesi)er8l. 

The  Pl.ain  Chaunt  Melody  of  *  Salve  Rcgina' 
— ^a  noble  example  of  the  use  of  the  2klixed 
Dorian  Mode — rarely  fails,  by  ib  melodious 
Intervals,  and  rich  Ligatures,  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  Knglish  visitors  to  foreign  Cathedrals. 
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Since  the  15th  century,  it  haa  been  frequently  , 
treated,  in  the  Motet  etyle^  with  excellent  effect. 
PaJe#itr!n:i  has  left  uh  five  superb  settings,  four  ! 
of  which  are  included  in  Messrs.  Breitkopf  & 
Harters  new  edition  of  his  works ;  and  most  of 
the  other  great  >f:i.'*tt  r»  uf  the  Polyphonic  Schools 
have  left  at  lea.-«L  an  equal  number.  It  ha<^  also 
been  favourite  subject  with  modem  Composers, 
many  of  whom  have  treated  it,  more  or  less  hap- 
pily, with  Accompaniuieuts  for  the  Orchestra,  or 
Oi^ian.  Pergolesi's  last  composition  was  a  'Salve 
Rf^na,'  which  is  ^'cnerally  n.  yarded  as  his  great- 
est triumph  in  the  direction  of  Church  Music. 

Wh«i  bM  been  said  of  the  *  Salve  Regina' 
applies,  with  equal  force,  to  the  Antiphons  for 
the  Seasons  of  Advent,  Lent,  and  Easter — 'Alma 
Bedempioris  Mater,*  *  Ave  Begiaa.*  and  *  Reg:ina 
cceli*;  the  last  of  which,  eHpecially,  hu.^  been 
a  gr^  faTonrite,  Loth  with  Polyphonic  and 
Modem  Oomposera.  [W£.B.] 
Samson,    oratorio  by  Handel,  words  com- 
piled by  Newburi,'h  Hamilton  from  Milton's 
Samson  Agonbtes,  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  and 
linea  on  a  Solemn  Mnsick.    The  autograph  of 
the  work  tf«  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  Library, 
tnd  contains  the  following  dat«'8: — end  of  ist 
part,  'Sept.  39,  174I*  (N.B.  Messiah  was  fin- 
ishe^l  14th  of  same  month);  end  of  2nd  part 
*  f?)  iie.  Sunday)  Oct.  li,  1741*  ;  end  of  choru.H 
'(■l<niuu3  hero,'  '  Fitie  dell'  Oratorio,  S.  D.G., 
London,  G.  F.  Handel,  \'  (/,-.  Thursday)  Oct. 
39,  1741' ;  then  the  words  '  Fine  dell'  Oratorio' 
have  been  struck  out,  and  'Ck>me,  come,*  'Let  the 
bright,'  and  'Let  thdr  celestial'  added,  with  a 
trateatend,  'S.  D.G.— G.  F.  Handel,  Oct.  12, 1 742.' 
Rmw  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  Lent  1743— 
the  firnt  after  Hand*  I's  return  frnm  Tn  bind. 

Handel  esteemed  it  as  much  as  the  Messiah, 
and  after  his  blindneat  wept  when  he  heard  the 
air  'Total  eclipse.'    It  was  revived  by  the  Sacre<l 
Harmonic  Society,  Nov.  14,  1838,  and  ha»  often 
been  perliinnecl  tinee.   The  loore  was  published 
by  Wright;  by  Arn<,Id  in  his  edition;  by  the 
Handel  Society  (edited  by  Rimbault,  18^2) ;  and 
bj  Breitkopf  &  Haiiel  (Chrysander,  1861).  [G.] 
SAN  CARLO,  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful th(a*re  of  Naplff,  has  almost  the  game  pro- 
portions as  La  iScala  of  Milan,  with  which  it 
contends  for  the  theatrical  primacy  in  Italy.  It 
was  built  in  1737  by  the  architect  Caroi^le,  on 
pbns  by  Medrano,  a  General  of  the  K.E.,  and 
was  completed  with  extraordinary  celerity  in  only 
Dine  months.  Some  alterations  and  improvements 
were  made  in  it  by  Fuga  and  Niccollni  towards 
tfie  end  of  the  laat  ee&tnry.  It  waa  completely 
bomt  down  in  1816,  and  rebuilt  even  more 
elegantly  and  quickly  than  before,  in  six  monthn, 
by  the  aaid  Antooto  Niecolini.    In     44  San 
Carlo  underwent  a  thorough  restoration  find  con- 
nderable  improvement.    It  has  now  6  tiers  of 
boxes,  eaeh  tier  nrnnbering  32,  without  redconlng 
the  large  and  handt^ome  royal  box  in  their  centre. 
1^  theatre  has  also  attached  to  it  a  large 
motto  or  ludl,  Dotoviom  in  Ibnner  timea  for  the 
reckless  gambling  which  took  place  there. 
Ihe  best  days  of  San  Carlo  were  thoee  in 


,  which  it  wae  under  the  management  of  the  great 
j  impresario  Domenico  Barbaja  from  iSlotO  1839. 
!  During  that  period  the  greatest  lingers  appeared 
on  its  stivge,  amongst  whom  we  need  only  name 
Colbran,  Sontag»  Wfli,  Tamburini,  Bubini  and 
Lablarhi".  Of  many  opems  written  expressly  for 
San  Carlo  and  hrbt  produced  there,  we  may 
mention,  besidee  those  named  under  Rossini, 
Bellini's  first  opera,  'Bianca  and  Fernando,*  in 
1S26;  Dtmizetti's  'Lucia  di  Lanmunnoor '  in 
1835,  and  his  last  opera,  '  Cateriti.i  Comaro,* 
in  1S44;  Merca^lante's  '  L'Apoteosi  d'Ercole  *  in 
18 19;  and  Kicci's  'L'Orfanella  di  Ginevra*  in 
1829,  and  '  La  Pesta  di  Pledigrotta  *  in  1859. 

The  true  catise  of  the  decadence  of  this  great 
theatre  is  to  be  found  in  the  inability  of  the 
Neapolitan  pnbllc  to  pay  anffidently  high  prlcea 
f<  r  tiie  8er\'ice8  of  tlie  i^n  at  nrtists  of  our  days. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  still  remembers  with 
what  uproar  and  protest  the  rtae  in  the  prioee  of 
the  stalls  to  4.?.  was  received  by  the  public  of 
Naples  in  i860.  Previously  to  that  date  the 
tidcet  tar  a  stall  ooet  only  the  ridiculous  sum  of 
28.  Th\i^,  notwithstanding  the  annual  subvention 
granted  by  the  municipality  of  Naples  to  the 
lessee  of  San  Carlo,  he  is  unable  to  engage  a  great 
star,  the  theatre  not  paying  sufficient^  for  liim 
to  incur  such  great  expense. 

Another  of  the  opera  houses  of  Naples  is  the 
theatre  of  II  Fonih),  built  at  the  royal  expense 
in  1778  by  the  architect  Securo,  and  restorod  in 
1849.  The  form  is  quite  round,  with  5  tiers  of 
boxes.  II  Fondo  is  sometimes  used  for  opera, 
and  sometimes  for  drama.  Here  Mercadante's 
first  work,  a  cantata,  was  produced  in  1818. 
Il  Teatro  Nuovo,  built  in  1724  by  Gaiasale, 
the  architect  of  .S:wi  Carlo,  is  wholly  consecrateil 
to  the  representation  of  o[>era  buila.  Destroyed 
by  6re  in  1861,  it  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  An- 
other opera  house,  San  Fkupin'a.vjw,  is  a  stand- 
ing example  of  the  mistake  of  budding  theatres 
in  unsuitable  localities,  this  theatre  bringing  to 
ruin  every  lessee  who  has  taken  it,  and  being 
lelt  empty,  however  good  the  arti.sts  performing 
on  its  sts^ge.  It  was  built  in  179 1,  and  is  shut 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  NuniorotiH  other 
small  houses  there  are  in  Naples,  where  a  kind 
of  murieal  medley  is  often  performed,  mostly  in 
the  Neapolitan  dialoo*,  and  wlicri;  the  lower 
clas:.ses  nightly  crowd.  The  music  of  such  operettas 
is  generally  lively  and  tunefol,  but  bardlr  de> 
swves  any  other  remark.  [L.  R.] 

S  AXCTUS.  I.  The  name  given  to  thtxt  portion 
of  the  Mass  which  immediately  follows  the  Pre« 
foee,  and  preoedet  the  GeneeeraUon  of  the  Host. 
[See  Mas.s."]  Tho  music  of  the  .'^.inetii derive-S 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  text,  and  the  import* 
anoe  of  its  podtion  in  the  Service,  a  peouliar  sig^ 
nificanoe^  which  has  been  rat  .  ly  overl  .oked,  by 
Composers  of  any  country,  or  period.  In  Plain 
Chaunt  Masses,  {he  Melody  to  which  it  is  adapt- 
e«l  i.H  marked  by  a  grave  simplicity  which  renders 
it  capable  of  being  sung,  with  good  efiect.  at  a  ■ 
pace  considerably  iHower  tluin  that  of  the  '  Kyrie* 
or  'Chriate.' 
The  Great  Masters  of  the  Polyphonic  Schools- 
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hftVtt  tliDMit  alwAjB  tnftted  H  in  BmI  Ftaga«,  of  | 

a  peculiarly  reverent  character,  not  unlike  tliat  of  | 
the  *Kyrie,'  but  developed  at  greater  length, 
with  freqnettt  npetitioiM  of  the  text,  uid  t&ee 
distinct  Subjects,  a'lajtted  to  the  words, '  Sanctiis,* 
'  Dominoji  JUeua  iSabaoth,'  and  '  PJeni  sunt  oceli 
«t  terra/l  Sometfanet— m  in  Phleetrina*!  MMiee, 
*  Veni,  sponsa  Christi.*  and  '  Duni  complerentur' — 
the  *  Pleni  sunt  oceli  *  forms  a  separate  Movement, 
Mrigned  to  three  or  few  Solo  voioeB ;  eometimee 
the  nature  i)f  the  Subject  inilicates  an  accelerated 
Tempo,  without  an  actual  solution  of  continuitj, 
u  in  the  nine  OompoMv^t  '/Btenuk  Christi 
munera.'  Tlie  '  Osanna,'  with  which  the  whole  con- 
dudes,  is  either  treated  as  m  supplementarv  Move- 
ment, quite  distinct  from  the  'Saaetoe^  itself; 
or,  leas  frequently,  aids  in  the  development  of  the 
Fugue,  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  Subject,  with- 
out disturbing  the  homogeneity  of  the  whole.  In 
the  former  case,  the  same  '  Oxanna '  issuiilly  server 
both  for  the  '  SanctuH  *  and  the  '  Benedictus,'  *  as 
in  the  'Missa  Papx  BtMnoelH.'  and  Vittoria't 
'Simile  est  regnum  coeloruin'  :  in  the  latter,  the 
treatment  is  usually  of  »  very  subdued  character, 
as  in  Palestrina's  *Ta  ee  Pe^nii^'  *  Aasumpta  est 
Maria,'  '  ^4i)terna  Christi  munera,'  and  '  Missa 
brevis.'  These  instances  are  particularly  fine 
ones ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  Palestrina'H  genius  ever  rose  to  greater 
■ublimity  of  conception  than  in  this  part  of  the 
'Missa  brevis.*  which,  when  interpreted  by  a 
large  body  of  Voices,  singing  in  the  most  delicate 
attainable j»aR<«sjmo,preaent8  us  with  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  Song  of  the  Heavenly  Host  that  has 
^et  be<;n  reached. 

f  The  treatment  of  the  'Sanctus,'  by  modem 
Composers,  exhibits  an  infinite  variety  of  styles ; 
yet  the  Movement  is,  nearly  always,  the  most 
solemn  one  in  tlio  Ma«8.  An  Bach's  greet  W<vk 
in  li  iiiinor,  au  imlescifitiably  massive  efftot  is 

fjroduced  by  the  passages  of  sustained  C'liords, 
>eginning  at  the  seventeenth  and  thirty-tiiih  Bars. 
Very  different  is  the  idea  developed  in  the  cor- 
responding division  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D. 
The  awe-struck  character  of  the  opening '  Adagio. 
Mit  Andacht,'  however  closely  it  may  border  upon 
the  dnmiatic,  can  scarcely  impress  the  hearer 
with  any  other  feelinir  than  that  of  the  most  pro- 
found reverence  ;  wliile  the  *  Allegro  pesante'  of 
the  'Fleni  sunt  coeli'  is  oonceiv&d  in  strict  ac- 
OOfdance  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
thMigh  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  unsuited 
to  their  position  in  the  Service.  Thii  deplorable 
inconcrniity  ih,  however,  more  or  less  observable 
in  all  Maiises  with  Instrumental  Accom}ianiment. 
ThoMUne  objection  may  be  urged  with  equal  pro- 
priety, against  the  combined  'Sanctus'  and  '  Bene- 
dictus,'  in  Cherubini's  Requiem  in  C  minor  ;  a 
comparatively  unpretending  MoTomcnt,  the  per- 
sistent ff>rti.-<iim',  of  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
distract  the  mind  far  more  seriously  than  even 


I  In  order  to  «ipteln  U)«  Intlawla  ooBDMttmi  (wtwwn  thaM  Hov»- 
OMolSi  U  U  OMMMiy  M  noibM)  Ute  nMl«r  U«*t  th«  flnt  'Oianna'  Is 
ImoMrftatoly  folkMMd  bf  th*  Ctmieersttoii  of  ih«  Hott.  which  uke* 
piftfi;  In  »l!>!nf»».  ThU  compIrtcJ.  th«  •Bmwitctm.'  «n<l  womi 
owiirik,'  iff  *\ing.  Ill  coiitlnukllon  of  the  unit.-  train  of  Uicta,  and 
noi  iriUi  Um  lattoUoii  of  lauvduciai  »  mw  ral^wt  o(  oootaoi- 
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the  Mnraoiii  beenty  of »  Horement  filce  that  In 

Rossini's  '  Mease  Solennelle.*' 

To  particularise  the  varied  readings  of  the 
'  Sanotus,*  to  he  fcvnd  in  the  Maaset  of  even  the 
greatest  Composers  of  modem  times,  would  be 
impossible.  The  examples  to  which  we  hmrm 
oaUed  attention  will  eenre  as  typee  of  taasnj 

others  ;  and  will,  moreover,  be  valuable,  as  illus- 
trations of  the  one  practical  point  of  divei^genoe 
whidi,  more  than  any  other,  cUitingniaheB  the 
reading  prevalent  in  tlio  i^th  century  from  that 
most  common  in  the  19th — the  devotional  |>iaMo, 
from  the  pompous  forte,  80  loi^  Drama  and 
Trumpets  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  Accom- 
paniments of  the  '  Sanotus,'  ao  Ixma  will  it  £ail  to 
attain  that  mthetio  oonristenoy  wmofa  alone  ona 
ensure  its  ultim.%te  i>erfection  as  a  work  of  Art. 

XL  In  Anglican  'Services,'  the  Sanctui  im 
nsnally  a  very  unpretending  Movement,  written, 
fur  ihe  ino.st  part,  in  simple  Harmony,  without 
any  attempt  at  Fugal  tr8atment«  or  even  Imita- 
tion ;  though,  in  the  world  of  toflh  Haaten  w 
Tallis,  Byrd,  Farrant,  Gibbons,  and  their  ooii> 
temporaries,  it  is  always  noted  fat  m  quiet  digni^ 
well  worthy  of  the  solemnity  of  the  text,  u 
practice,  it  is  too  often  removed  from  the  place 
assigned  to  it  in  the  Prayer-Book,  and  rang  be- 
tween the  Litany  and  the  Office  for  the  Celehratioii 
of  the  Holy  Communion — an  abuse  which  has.  of 
late  years,  excited  much  reprehension.  [W.S.R.] 

SANDERSON,  James,  bom  in  1769  at 
Workington,  Durham,  had  from  early  childhood 
a  passion  for  music,  and,  without  the  assistance 
of  masters,  ao  qualified  himself  that  in  1783  he 
was  engaged  as  violinist  at  the  SundenMld 
Theatre.     In  he  went  to  Shields  as  » 

te.icher  of  the  viuUn  and  pianoforte,  and  met 
with  much  success.  In  1787  he  was  engaged  aa 
leader  at  the  Newca8t1»>upon-Tyne  Theatre,  and 
in  1788  at  Astloy's  Amphitheatre.  'In  1789  be 
made  his  first  attempt  at  dramatic  composition 
by  writing  instrumental  interludes  to  illus^trate 
the  several  parts  of  CoUins's  '  Ode  on  the  Passions,* 
which  the  eminent  tragedian,  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  was  to  recite  on  his  benefit  night  at 
Chester.  His  next  work  was  *  liarletjuin  in 
Ireland'  at  Astley's  in  1793.  In  1793  he  wao 
engage<l  at  the  Royal  Circup,  afterwards  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  as  composer  and  music  director, 
a  post  which  he  retained  for  many  yean.  His 
principal  productions  during  that  period  were 
'Blackbeard,'  1798;  'Cora,'  1799;  *  Sir  Francis 
Drake.'  1800  (hi  whidi  vras  the  song,  *  Bound 
'prentice  to  a  waterman,'  which  Itecame  so  great 
a  favourite  with  stage  representatives  of  British 
sailore  that  it  was  oonetently  introduced  into 
pieces  in  which  a  se.araan  formed  one  of  the 
characters  for  fully  half  a  century),  and  'Hal- 
lowe'en.' His  'Angling  Duet.'  onginnlly  eon- 
posed  for  'The  M:i;^ic  IMpe,*  a  pantomime  pro- 
duced at  the  Adelphi,  also  enjoyed  a  long  popu- 
larity. He  oompoeed  many  pieoee  for  the  violin. 
He  died  in  or  about  1 84 1 .  [ W .  H . H .] 

i  Wf  «aT  nothlnit.  h»>m,  of  tho  strlklnitly  Watlful  Mc^i-m'ntJ  In 
M .11  i.  's^i.hn'ii  •EliJ»ti/  aii.l  S|«ihr  »  •  l.»*t  Ju<l,fiii<Mit.'  twcauw,  nol- 
wlthnuKUuc  Uielr  opetiing  words.  tb«  unu  'CikUGtiU'  cA&nol  be 
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SANDYS. 

SANDYS,  William,  F.S.A.,  bom  1793, 

educated  at  WeBtminutt r  Soh<x)I,  and  aften^'ards 
ailed  to  the  bar,  is  entitled  t^i  mention  here  as 
t  iitor  of  •  Christinas  Carols.  Ancient  and  Modem, 
Qcludirii;  the  mo»t  popular  in  Um  Wert  of 
Enjj'land,  with  the  Tunes  to  which  they  are  sung. 
Alio  »p«cimt:n.s  of  PVench  Provincial  Carolx,' 
1833 ;  anthorof '  Chriatmastide,  its  history,  festi- 
rities,  and  carols'  with  i  J  carol  tnn»>K.  ;  and 
joint  author  wiili  Simon  Andrew  Forster  of  '  The 
*iuitory  of  the  VioHa  and  other  inatnimeiitB 

>L»yed  on  with  the  bow  \lso  an  account  of 

Ute  principal  maker:},  Kugliiih  and  foreign,'  1864. 
Ho  died  Feb.  18,  1874.  [W.H.H.] 
S  ANG  SCHOOLS,  an  old  Scottiah  inatitution, 
Utini?  from  the  13th  century.  A  'scule'  for 
U:ju:hini;  singing  existed  in  almost  everyone  of 
the  cathedral  cities  in  Sootbmd,  and  in  ninny  of 
•"ie  smaller  towns",  stich  as  Ayr,  r)unibart<->n, 
Lanark,  Cujjar  and  Irvine.  Even  in  the  far 
Dorth  in  1 544  Bishop  Keid  founded  and  endowed 
k  'San-^  Sch(M-»I'  in  Orkn«'y.  Prior  to  the  Ko- 
fonnation  the  teaching  in  these  sch'xtla  was  prin- 
:i pally  confine<l  to  '  musick,  meanera,  and  Tertu,' 
f  ut  at  a  later  date  it  exteii<le«l  to  the  proverbial 
'  three  R*s.'  Music,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  diief  course  of  instraction,  and  the  original 
iJea  of  confinini,'  its  study  to  the  cathedral  sinfjern 
vas  so  far  enlarged,  that  laymen  were  admitted 
to  the  adioole,  in  wliiksh  tbe  Gregorian  ohant  had 
naturally  an  early  and  important  place.  Tliu 
naeter  of  the  school  was  held  iu  high  esteoui, 
wd  was  oooarionany  eelected  firom  tbe  dergy, 
th-  ajtpointnient  at  times  leatling  to  important 

S-efennoifc — thus  William  iiay,  master  of  the 
Id  Aberdeen  Scbool  in  1658,  was  msde  fiishop 
of  Moray  ;  and  John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  RoM,  WAS 
ODoe  a  teacher  in  the  Aberdeen  SdiooL 

Great  attention  seems  to  bavo  been  paid  by 
Am  parliament  of  the  day  to  the  study  of  music, 
Ibr  a  statute  was  passed  in  1574  'instracting 
the  proTMt,  baillies,  and  oounsale,  to  sett  up  ane 
i&ng  ftcuill,  for  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the 
irt  of  mtinick  and  singing,  quhillc  is  almaist 
kcayit  and  sail  schortly  dt  cay  without  tymous 
tem^d  be  proTidit.*  Curiq  aratively  little  in- 
«Te!.t  seems  to  have  atteudt  J  either  the  Kdin- 
t^irgh  or  GJa-Hgow  schwis,  aJid  from  a  minutu  of 
the  Town  Council  of  the  hitter  we  gather  that 
the  iij«titution  collapsed  in  'the  Hcuilo 

Jumtyme  o.-iUit  the  sang  scuile '  being  sold  to 
Wfray  the  expcmes  incidental  to  the  heavy  vbat- 
iiion  of  a  pla^'oe.  Th.-  Ahenh  tjn  school  appears 
ki  have  been  the  one  of  chief  coinbrity,  attracting 
baebatn  of  even  continental  fame,  and  the  Burgh 
feconls  contain  referenceH  of  a  curiotiH  and  amus-  I 
ng  description,  'llie  school  existed  bo  uaiiy  as 
Im  year  1370.  it8  class  of  pupils  being  the  same 
us  those  attf-ndinL,'  the  grammar  school.  IJuth 
'ocal  and  instrumental  music  were  taught,  as 
^  leam  from  tbe  title  of  ForWs  searoe 
rork,  •  Cantufl.  Sonera  and  Fancies  both  apt  for 
Toices  and  VioU  as  is  taught  in  the  Music 
tebool  of  Aberdeen  '  ( 1 66a).  Abont  this  period, 
iace.  in  his  *  Mnsick's  Monument,'  «lirtcf»Mi 
m  attention  oi  his  counti^men  Vu  the  sang  | 
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school  of  Scotland  as  an  institution  well  worthy 
of  imitation  south  of  the  Tweed.  A  few 
excerpts  from  the  Burgh  reconis  of  Aberdeen 
and  other  places  may  not  be  uninteresting,  and 
we  give  the  following  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
attention  paid  by  the  civic  authorities  of  the  day 
to  the  Hubject  of  niu.sic.  On  Oct.  7,  1496,  a  con- 
tract w:i<i  entered  into  between  the  Tsim  Ooancil 
of  Aberdeen  and  Ilnbcrt  lluchosone,  sangster, 
*  who  obliges  hiintielf  by  the  faith  of  his  body 
all  the  days  of  his  life  to  remain  with  the  com* 
munity  of  the  burgh,  ui  lmlding  matinn,  ^isalms, 
hymns,'  etc.  etc.,  the  council  also  giving  him  the 
appointment  of  msster  of  the  Sang  Sobool.  The 
four  following  extracts  are  ako  from  tlu-  .Aber- 
deen Boigh  records,  as  faithfully  transcribed  by 
the  editors  <^the  Spalding  Club  publications. 

4'li  Oc  tiitHT,  I'TT. 
TIk""  ^.liil  il.iy  till-  c<<n-<  ll  trruiitit  tlif  Honino  of  four 
p<iunili<*  to  tho  niipfMirt  nf  .Faiiic^  Syin^i niiu",  iloctOW 
thair  Sang  Sculll,  to  help  to  bujr  Uuu  doyliiis. 

SS  Hov*.,  U07. 
Tbe  maiiter  of  the  ung  Khoole  «ll  SSKlS  bSfUl  tfie 

Kirkia  in  apucking  of  tbe  psalmes  tlielrtaL 

VM. 

Item  to  the  Moittar  of  tbe  sang  loboile  xiiij. 
TfiOO. 

"Thf  hnimln  and  scolorin  of  the  nunn  RchooUis' SIS 
ordered  ti*  tiud  caution  for  tbeirgooil  boliavioiu. 

Frttm  Dundee  Bsocvd*,  1002. 
Item  to  tbe  master  of  the  sang  Mniie  hoot  lbs. 

From  Air  Becords,  MST. 
IU>m  to  the       of  nnioiek  cc-ule  for  teaching  of  ths 
muaiek  scale  and  tackiua  ui>  the  psaimes  in  the  kizk  x 
boUsvlotaaU  and  xiirj  of  Bilver. 

From  Inriag  B«corda,  1633. 
OordeoloaraBd  nnstdaBsr  JoU. 

The  -itipend  of  the  master  of  the  Edinburgh 
sang  school  appears  to  have  been  the  modest 
sUowanoe  of  ten  pounds  in  sterling  money.  It 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  building  in 
Aberdeen  so  long  identified  with  the  musical 
interests  of  the  day  was  sold  only  in  1 758,  and 
those  acquainted  with  tho  Granite-city  muy  al.so 
be  interested  in  knowing  the  site  of  the  sang 
school— a  fen  near  the  raurehyard  wall  in  the 
Back  Wynd.  An  attempt  was  recently  made  to 
form  a  connecting  link  with  thn  past  in  the  shape 
of  a  proposed  revival  of  the  sang  schooL  Tne 
promoter  of  the  movement  purchased  a  hall,  which 
received  the  name  of  'Song  School,'  but  he  has 
not  been  encouraged  to  carry  his  spirited  scheme 
to  a  anoeessftd  issue.  [J .T  J.] 

SANTA  CHIAHA.  Opera  in  3  acta;  words 
by  Mad.  Birch  Pfeitter,  music  by  U.K.U.  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Saxe-Cobnig^otha.  Produesd  at  Co- 
burg,  Oct.  15. ;  at  the  OpA%  Paris  (French 
translation  by  Oppelt).  Sept.  97,  185.S.  and.  in 
Italian,  at  Co  vent  Garden,  June  30, 1877.  [G.] 
8ANTINI,  FOBTONATO,  the  Abb^,  a  learned 
musician,  born  in  Rome,  July  5,  •77'^.  early  lost 
his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  an  orphanage, 
bat  dkowed  such  talent  for  music  that  he  was 
put  to  study  with  Jaimaconi,  and  received  into 
the  Collegio  Salviati.  During  his  sta^  there 
(until  1798)  he  oooupied  himself  in  oopyingand 
scoring  the  church  nur-ic  of  the  great  mnster-?, 
and  after  his  ordixuikiioa  in  i8ot  devoted  hin 
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whole  life  to  mnni^  copying,  ooIUUng,  and  eom* 
piUng  with  unwearied  mdustry.  At  an  eeeleil- 

Mtic  he  had  the  entrie  to  many  libraries  and 
coUectiuns  generally  inaecenible.  and  let  him  self 
to  the  task  of  scoring  all  important  works  then 
existing  only  in  parts.  In  1820  he  issued  a 
catalogue  (46  pp.,  1000  Nos.)  of  his  music,  the 
MS.  of  which,  containing  more  than  the  printed 
m»,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  writer.^  A  MS. 
copy  of  a  'Catalogo  della  musica  antica.  sacra, 
e  madrigalesca,  che  si  trnva  in  Koma  via  dell' 
anima  no.  50  presao  Fortunato  Santini,*  i«  in 
the  F^^tis  collection.  No.  5166.  His  learning, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  chtuwh-music,  made 
hie  assistanoe  invaluable  to  all  engaged  in 
musical  research.  He  did  much  to  make  German 
mndc  known  in  Italy,  translating  Kammler's 
'TodJcsu'  into  Italian,  and  helpiiit;  the  intro- 
duction of  Graun's  music.  Mendeliuohn  writes 
(•  Letters,'  Rome.  Nov.  2,  1830) ;  'The  Abb^  has 
long  been  on  the  Uw>k-out  for  me,  hoping  I  should 
bring  the  Kcore  «>f  I'ach's  '  Passion.'  And  again 
(Nov.  8),  'Santini  in  a  delightful  acquaintance; 
hia  libmy  of  old  Italian  music  is  most  complete, 
and  be  gives  or  lendti  me  anything  and  everything.* 
Then  he  tells  how  Santini  is  trying  to  get  Bach's 
oompositions  iitrformed  at  NapleH.  and  goes  on 
(Nov.  16),  'Old  Santini  continues  to  be  courtesy 
personified ;  if  some  evening  in  company  I  praise 
Miylliiiig,  or  say  I  do  not  know  •aoh  and  auch  a 
piece,  the  very  next  morning  he  comes  knocking 
gently  at  my  door  with  the  identical  piece 
folded  up  in  his  blue  handkendiiel  Then  I  go 
to  him  in  the  evenings,  and  wo  are  really  fund 
of  each  other.'  In  the  well-known  letter  to 
Zelter,  Mendelaohn  says,  'He  is  anxious  to  make 
other  German  music  known  here,  and  is  at  tliis 
moment  translating  your  motet,  '  Der  Mensch 
lebet,'  and  Bach's  *Singet  demHerrn,'  into  Latin, 
and  '  JudaH  Mnccalxius*  int'>  Itali.in.  He  is  kind- 
ness itself,  and  u  very  charming  old  gentleman. 
...  J  ust  now  his  wh(de  mind  is  absorbed  in 
plans  for  making  Germrin  music  known  in  Italy.' 
Santini  even  compoged  pieces  in  Jive,  six,  and 
eight  nal  pni-ti<,  much  i)r;iised  by  1  1  lis.  The 
Siiig;ika<leniio  of  Berlin  ekcted  him  an  honorary 
uieijiher.  On  the  death  of  his  sister  he  sold  his 
valuable  collection,  stipulating  however  for  the 
iiRp  of  it  for  life.  He  is  no  Luij^jer  liviii;.,',  but  tlu' 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  Uia  library  is  in 
the  episcopal  palace  at  Miinster  in  Westphalia. 
A  pemphlet,  '  L'Abbt^  Santini  ct  m  collection 
muncale  k  Rome'  (Florence,  1854),  g>^'i"g  ^ 
naolol  rteum^  of  its  eonlents,  was  published 
by  a  Bttiiian  MUtenr  uumed  Wiadimir  Stas- 
Boff.  [F.G.] 

SAinXBT.  CBAura,  boni  at  Liverpool.  Feb. 

?S,  1834,  t^'ie  possessor  of  a  baritone  voice  of 
tine  equality,  extensive  compass,  and  great  power. 
He  quitted  England  for  Italy,  Oct.  1855.  and 
studied  at  Milan  under  Gaetano  Nava  ;  returned 
Oct.  1857,  and  took  lessons  from  Manuel  Garcia. 
He  ap|^>eared  at  St.  Martin**  Hall  as  Adam  in 
Haydn  s  '  Creation,'  Nov.  16, 1857,  tad  OB  Jml 

i  Bit  sdSna  «•  thm  «!««■  aean.Tls  vmsriik  >a«  KM*  la 
iteliUisrilMiloaliii  Vla4tfr  t^M,  Ha  M 


8,  i8£8,  lang  the  two  pnrtt  of  Bapbael  and  Adam 
to  fue  sMne  work  at  the  8s«nd  Harmonic 

Society.  He  first  appeared  on  the  English  stage 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Pyne  and  Harrison 
company,  as  Hoel  in  *  DinorsJi,'  in  Sept.  1859; 
I  and  sang  in  '  Zampa,*  '  Tlie  Waterman^'  and 
'  Peter  the  Shipwright,'  at  the  Gaiety  in  1870. 
His  first  essay  in  Italian  opera  was  at  (Tovent 
Garden  in  1863,  but  later  in  the  same  season  he 
transferred  his  services  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
He  first  sang  at  tlie  Meetings  of  the  Three 
Choirs  at  Worcester  in  1863,  at  Birmingham 
Festival  in  1864,  and  at  the  Handel  Festival  at 
the  Crystal  Pftlaoe  in  1862,  and  has  since  main- 
tained his  position  as  the  first  English  singer  uf 
his  class,  and  during  a  tour  in  the  United  States 
in  187 1  reaped  substantial  honours  there  aImo. 
Mr.  Santley  s  accomplishments  are  not  confined 
to  music.  He  has  adapted  'Joconde'  to  the 
English  stage,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
]>ainter.  On  April  o,  1859,  he  marries!  Miss 
Gertrude  Kemble,  daughter  of  John  Mitchell 
Kemble,  the  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and 
granddaughter  of  CSharlM  Kemble.  She  ap- 
peared as  a  soprano  singer  at  St.  Martin's  Hall 
in  the  '  Messiali,*  in  Dec.  1857,  but  on  her  mar> 
riage  retired  from  public  life.  [W.H.H.] 
SAPHO.  Opera  in  3  acts;  words  by  Endle  Au- 
gier,  music  by  (iounod.  Prrnluced  at  the  Opera, 
April  1 6, 1 85 1 .  It  was  reduced  to  i  acta  and  repro- 
duced .Inly  26,  1858.  In  Italian,  as  *Saffo,'  at 
Co  vent  Garden,  Aug.  9, 185 1.  [G.j 
SARABAND,  n  stately  danoe  onoe  very 
popul.ar  in  Spain,  France  and  England.  Its 
origin  and  derivation  have  given  rise  to  many 
surmises.  Fuertee  ('Hiftoria  de  la  Musica 
EspaAola,'  Madrid,  1859)  says  that  the  dance 
was  invented  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century 
by  a  danoer  ealled  Zanliead*,  who^  aeoorffing  to 
other  authorities  was  a  native  of  either  Seville 
or  Guayaquil,  and  after  whom  it  was  name<i. 
Others  eonneet  It  with  the  Spanish  Sarao  (an 
entertainnit  nt  of  dancing"),  and  Sir  William 
Oustky  ((Oriental  CoUuctions^  17^8,  vol.  ii« 
p.  197,  mimpioted  by  Mendel,  under 'Ssnbntid*), 
in  a  note  t4)  a  Turkish  air  ealled  '  Scr  i-Kh.'Cneh,* 
or  '  the  top  of  the  house,*  has  the  following 
'Some  tnnee  are  divided  Into  three  parts  and 
are  marked  Khihn  i  >!ihit  ''  the  second  [tart  "  a»d 
Khdne-i  idlii  "  the  third  part ";  near  the  con- 
clusion of  several  we  also  mid  the  Penda*  words 

fi  r-haii'l,  from  which,  withoot  douHi  OUT  Mf«- 
iMUtd  has  been  derived.' ' 

Whatever  Hs  oriffta  amy  fca^  been,  U  is 
found  ill  Eun)|>e  at  the  beginning  of  the  l6tb 
century,  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
its  oriental  sovioe  highly  probable.  This  nay 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  fr»>m 
Chapter  xii.  '  Del  baile  y  cantar  Uamado  Zara- 
banda,*  of  the  'TVatado  contra  los  Ju^gM  Pub* 
licos'  ('Treatise  a^jainst  Public  Amusements*) 
of  Mariana  (153,6-162^) :  '  Eutre  las  otna  !»• 
rendones  ha  snOdo  estos  altos  un  baile  y  cantar 
tan  laioiTO  en  las  palalnaa,  tan  feo  en  las  meneosa 
i  b  B  m  stllMltai  of  teMH  Id  Ibe  llMie  aoaosl  M  OcM  li  s 
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que  bMtft  para  pegar  fuc^  aun  £  las  penonaa 
may  hauMtaa*  (*  amon^  other  inventiraa  than 

has  ai)]>eare<l  daring  lato  ycnra  a  dance  aod  iong, 
BO  lascivioua  in  ita  words,  ao  ugly  in  ita  move* 
menta,  ibat  ft  la  enongh  to  InflMue  even  Tery 

luodeHt  peoplc'^.  This  reputation  waa  not  con- 
fined to  Spain,  for  Marini  in  hia  poem  'L'Adooe' 
(1633)  says: 

Ohlaau  ane«to  mo  sioco  einpto  e  mofuio 
BaraTaDOa, «  Ciaccuua,  il  nuova  LitHuia* 

Padre  Mariana,  who  believed  in  ita  Spaniah 
arigia,  says  that  its  invention  waa  one  of  tbe 

diiigraces  of  the  nation,  and  other  authors  attri- 
bute its  invention  directly  to  the  devil.  The  dance 
was  attacked  by  Cervantes  and  Guevara,  and 
defended  hy  Lope  de  Vega.  l>ut  it  seems  to  haire 
l>een  so  bad  tliat  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.  it  was  for  a  time  Buppreseed.  It  was  soon 
however  revived  in  a  purer  form,  and  was  in- 
tro<lnce<l  at  the  French  court  in  1588,  where 
liichelieu,  wearing  green  velvet  knee-breeches, 
with  bells  on  his  feet,  and  castanets  in  his  haad^ 
danced  it  in  a  ballet  l>cforo  Anne  of  Austria. 

In  England  the  Saraband  was  soon  trans- 
fonned  into  an  ordinary  country -dance.  The 
firat  e<lition  of  Play  ford's  'Dancing  Master' 
(1651)  has  two  examples,  one,  to  be  danced 
'longwayes  for  as  many  as  will'  {i.e.  as  'Sir 
Roger  do  Coverley '  is  now  danced\  and  the  other, 
'  Adson's  Saraband,'  to  bo  tlanced  '  longwaycs 
for  six.'  It  WiUi  at  about  this  time  that  the 
Saraband,  together  with  other  dancf  s,  found  its 
way  into  the  Suite,  of  which  it  forinud  the  slow 
movement,  placed  before  the  concluding  Gigue. 
In  this  form  it  is  reniarkable  for  its  strongly 
accentuated  and  majestic  rhythm,  generally  a& 
foUowa: — 


2«7 


It  is  written  eikher  in  the  major  or  the  minor 
^®y»  in  oi"  3-4  time,  although  Walther 
(Lexicon,  1732)  eays  that  it  may  be  also  written 
in  a-4  time.  It  usually  consists  of  two  8-  or  1 2- 
bar  ^visions,  b^rius  on  tbe  down-btat,  and 
enda  on  the  second  or  third  beat.  Bach,  in  the 
•  Clavieriibung '  Pt.  I.  (Bacbges.  iii.  76)  has  a 
Saraband  beginning  on  the  up-beat,  and  Handel 
(fWt«  XI)  has  one  with  variationB.  Those  fay 
Corplli  do  not  conform  to  the  established  rules, 
but  are  little  more  tlian  Sicilianas  played  slowly. 

TheMIowing  Saraband  for  the  guitar  is  printed 
ia  IWtaa* « Hiaiofia  do  1ft  Hoiin  HaiMlloU.* 


Handel's  noble  air  'Lascia  ch'io  pianga.'^ia 
*Rinaldo,'  is  taken  vrith  no  material  alteration 
from  a  Saraband  in  his  earlier  o]>cra  of '  Almira,* 
in  which  the  majestic  rhj^thmmentiionodragna  in 

all  ita  di;.,'nity  : — 


See  Chry.suu(ler"s  llandel  i.  121, 


[W.B.S.] 


SARASATE,  Martin  Meliton,  bom  at  Pam- 
pelnn*,  ICaieh  10,  1844,  came  to  Fraaoe  as  n 

child,  and  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  .Tan.  l, 
1856.  The  following  year  he  became  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Alard,  tma  gained  fhe  first  priiea  far 
ftolfegkdo  and  violin.  He  then  entered  Rcber*a 
harmony  class,  and  secured  a  premier  accessil 
in  1^59,  but  diorily  after  relinquished  the  study 
of  coni|>osition  for  the  more  tcmptini^  career  of 
a  concert  flayer.  His  beautiful  tone,  retentive 
memory,  immense  ezeontion,  and  eertainly  of 
finger,  added  to  the  singularity  of  his  maanen 
and  ap]>earance,  ensured  his  success  in  Partly  fhe 
French  provinces,  and  the  Penimralft.  The  Span- 
iards natundly  honoured  an  artist  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  their  own  countryman,  but 
Saraaate  aspired  to  make  Ms  name  hiiown  wlie^ 
ever  music  waa  appreciated,  a.H  well  as  in  the  two 
countries  especially  his  own  by  birth  and  adoption. 
No  Tioliniat  haa  tmvelled  more  fhaa  he ;  beridea 
making  his  way  through  Euroi>e,  from  the  re- 
motest comer  of  Portugal  to  Norwayi  and  from 
London  to  Hoseow,  he  haa  Tirfted  Amerioft» 
Nwtil  and  South.  In  all  his  wanderings  he  haa 
contrived  to  cany  on  his  cultivation,  and  de> 
velope  his  great  nfttural  gifta.  To  London  hia 
first  visit  was  in  1874,  when  he  played  at 
the  Philharmonic  Concert,  May  18,  and  at  the 
Musical  nnion,  Jane  9,  ete.  He  returned  fn  1877 
(Crystal  Palace,  Oct.  1 3),  and  78  (Philharmonic^ 
Mar.  38),  since  when  he  has  not  crossed  the 
channel. 

Sarasate'.s  distlntjuishingcJiaracteristicH  are  not 
so  much  fire,  force,  and  passion,  though  of  theoa 
he  has  an  ample  store,  as  purity  of  style,  ohaim, 
flexibility,  and  extraordinary  fivcility.  He  tiriij» 
on  his  instrument  with  taste  and  expression,  and 
without  that  exaggeration  or  aflbetntlon  of  1 


timent  which  disfi^'ures  the  plnying'  of  many 
TjoUaiatb  fie  ia  not*  Iwwever,  quite  free  from  » 
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tandflney  to  trieik,  toeh  as  (remolo,  wMdi  It  vtirj 

ngiettable  in  an  urtint  of  ^'eniui*  and  sensibility, 
—■ad  from  over-rapidity  in  quick  movementa. 
His  repertoire  ia  Taned,  oompriBing  the  eooeerCoa 
of  the  clasiiical  maHt^nt — Viotti,  Beethoven, Spohr, 
and  Mondeliisohn— and  the  works  of  tiie  modem 
French  and  Belgian  leboola.  Anong  the  latter 
hirt  favoiiritea  are  Max  Bruch's  concertos,  those  of 
Saint-Saena  and  Lalo,  and  the  Symphonie  £qMig* 
note  of  the  last-named  oonpoeer.  SnrasatehM 
composed  for  hia  inHtniment  romances,  fanUiisiex, 
and  especially  tranacriptions  of  Spanish  airx  and 
daneee  (Simrodt,  Bonn),  all  to  display 

hia  skill  as  a  virtuoflOw  [6.C.] 

SARTI,  Gu'SErPK,  horn  at  Faenza,  Deo.  I, 
1729,  a  date  differing  from  that  given  bv  most 
Of  his  btographoce,  bnt  ftimished  by  Sarti*s  own 
grandson  to  the  writer,  who  has  tnkon  .rri  it 
pains  tu  verify  it.  The  son  of  a  jeweller  who 
played  the  Tiolin  in  the  cathednl,  he  early 
learned  mnsic,  anil  had  le-soiis  in  composition 
— from  Vallotti  according  to  hin  own  family, 
from  Padre  Martini  aoooraing  to  his  biographers. 
Whether  at  Padua  or  at  Bologna  (the  respective 
homes  of  the  two  maatera),  he  completed  hia 
stodiee  at  aa  early  age,  for  we  learn  from  the 
chapter  archiven,  still  preserveil  in  the  library 
of  Faenza,  that  he  waa  organiot  of  the  cathedral 
from  1748  to  April  1750.  In  1751  he  composed 
his  first  opera,  'Pompeo  in  Armenia/  which  waa 
enthusiaaticallv  received  by  hia  fellow  U>wna» 
men,  and  followed  by  aeveral  more  aerious 
works,  ami  '  Tl  RJ'  jiastore'  (Venice,  1753')  which 
had  an  immenao  aucceaa.  iSo  quickly  did  hia 
fiune  spread  that  when  he  was  only  34  the 
King  of  Denmark  (Ftrdi  ric  V.)  invited  him 
to  Oopenhageu  aa  Capellmeiater  to  the  i'riuco 
Royal,  and  direelor  of  the  Italian  opera;  and, 
on  the  closini:  of  the  latter  in  twn  years,  mado 
him  Coort^apeUmeiater.  In  the  aunuuer  of  1 765 
the  king  determined  to  reopen  the  opera,  and 
Sarti  went  back  to  Italy  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  yeara  to  engage  ainirera;  but  hia  plana 
were  upset  by  the  deaths  first  of  the  king  in 
176^,  and  then  of  hia  own  mother  in  i7''>7.  so 
that  it  was  not  till  1768  that  he  returned  to 
Ck>penhagen.  Theae  three  years  of  tronble  were 
not  unfruitful,  as  he  composed  five  optras,  of 
which  two,  '  I  Coatratemoi '  and '  Didone  abbau* 
dfloala,'  were  given  in  Veoloe,  where  he  teema 
chiefly  to  have  resided. 

Overskou's  carefully  compiled  '  History  of  the 
Danish  |bU^'  infoma  ns  that  Sarti  directed 
the  Danish  court-theatre  from  1770  to  May  20, 
1775,  when  he  was  summarily  diamiased.  A 
ikvoorite  with  Christian  VII.,  and  the  prot<<g<5 
of  Struensec  and  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  he  w;uj 
too  artless  and  straightforward  to  curry  favour 
with  the  qneen  dowi^fer  and  tbe  ambitfoua 
Ove  Gulberi,' ;  so  after  tlin  c:itaatn>phe  of  177J 
he  found  hia  position  sradually  beocMning  worse 
and  worse,  and  when  ue  ollgarehical  party  had 
9ecure<l  the  upper  hand,  impriHonin.,'  tlie  ipit-cn, 
and  reducing  the  king  to  a  mere  ci{>hLr,  he  had, 

>  TboMw  OmriuMi,  'Oaa daoilH  Btawpltdi  In  d«a»  aiatoriat'  avOi 


with  other  oonrt  fiHronritee,  to  endare  mneh  ill 

treatment,  and  waa  finally  banished.  Durin^' 
this  aecond  atay  at  Copenhagen  he  married 
Camilla  Pad,  by  whom  he  had  two  danghten. 

Returning  to  Italy  in  the  eanmer  of  1775  be 
went  fir^t  to  Venice^  beoaOM  at  onoe  director  of 
the  u.-pi  claletto  Conservatorio,  and  adminbtered 

it  with  great  succt  us  for  four  years.    In  1779  the 

eat  of  maestro  di  capella  of  tbe  cathedral  of 
ilan  fell  Taeaat  through  the  death  of  Fioroni, 

and  Sarli  wa»  pronounced  8ucce^.sful  at  n  oompo* 
tition  held  before  the  Conaervatorio  of  Niqwas. 
l%is  viotoiy  over  Paiaiello  and  other  eminent  mn- 

aiciann,  greatly  increased  his  reputation,  and  pnv 
oured  him  manv  dbtinguiahed  pupils,  Cherubini 
among  the  number,  who  Indeed  waa  not  only  hia 
pupil,  but  for  some  years  his  assistant.'  In  I7>^4 
lie  received  an  invitation  from  Ruaaia  too  ad* 
vantageooa  to  be  refused,  but  the  nine  years 
spent  in  Milan  were  the  most  brilliant  of  hia 
whole  career,  and  the  moat  prolific,  induding  as 
they  do  hia  moat  aucceasful  ojieraa,  *  Lo  OeToeio 
'villaue  '  and  '  Faniace'  (Venice,  1 776 1 ;  '  Achille 
in  Sciro'  (Florence,  Oct.  1779) ;  'Giulio  Sabino* 
(Venice  1781),  and  '  Lo  Nozze  di  Dorina*  (ib. 
178a).  To  complete  the  list,  at  least  ten  more 
operaa  and  several  cantataa  on  a  large  scale 
should  be  added,  worka  for  the  cathedral  choir, 
including  aeveral  nuunea,  *  Miaeraro  h  4«  and 
aome  important  moteta. 

On  hia  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  Sarti  made  some 
•tay  at  Viedma.  where  Joseph  II.  received  him 
graciously,  and  granted  liini  the  prooeeila  of  a 
performance  of  '  I  Litigant),'  which  had  long 
maintained  its  place  at  the  Bui^theater,  and  had 
helpe<l  to  fill  ita  coffers,  aa  the  monarch  politely 
told  the  composer.  He  there  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mozart,  then  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  who  apeaka  of  him  aa  an  '  honest,  good  man.' 
and  who  not  only  played  to  him  a  good  deal,  but 
adopted  an  air  from  his  '  Duo  litiganti '  aa  tho 
theme  of  a  set  of  Variations  (Kochel.  460),  and 
as  a  subject  in  the  Second  Finale  of  *Don  Juan.* 
His  pleasure  in  Mozart's  playii'g  did  not,  how- 
ever, pl.ifo  him  on  Mozart's  level ;  and  when  the 
lanuma  bix  ipiarttUs  were  publisbeti,  Sarti  waa  one 
of  the  loudest  to  complain  of  their  *  barbariama.' 
His  exnmiiKition  remains  mostly  in  MS.,  but 
some  extnu-trt  are  given  in  the  A.  M.  Z.  for  1831 
(p.  373),  including  19  mortal  errors  in  36  ban. 
and  showint;  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  a  vary 
clever  conijioser  to  apprehend  tho  ideaa  <rf  one 
greater  than  himself. 

Catherine  II.  received  him  »«tb  even  greater 
marka  of  favour  th.an  Joseph,  which  he  repaid 
by  composing  several  important  worka  for 
her  own  choir,  and  by  Itringing  the  Italian 
opera  into  a  state  of  efficiency  it  had  never 
attained  before.  Among  hie  f acred  compositions 
of  this  period  may  be  mentioned  an  orat<irio  for 
two  choirH.  full  orchestra,  and  band  of  llu.i.sian 
bonis  ;  a  To  Deum  for  the  taking  of  Otchakow 
by  Potemkin  ;  and  a  Requiem  in  honour  of  Loois 

nothing  hM  lurrtraU  but  tb«  &  bu*  lu  hit  %ixto4ni^  cataUiyue.  (i>M 
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XVI.  It  WM  IB  the  Te  D«um  that  Sarli  em- 
ployed fireworki)  aud  tho  discharge  of  canuoa  to 
beightm  the  martial  eflbct  of  the  music  Among 
his  operas  produced  at  St.  Peton<huri:r  were  '  Ar- 
mida '  (i  786),  which  hatl  an  iinnit'ime  succc.-id,  aud 
was  eimg  to  perfection  by  the  celebrated  Todi — 
aii'l  'Olej^a,'  the  libretto  of  which  was  by  the 
Ijiupress  herself.  In  thid  o[>ura  Sfirli  endeavoured 
to  imitate  tha  mmic  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
made  use  of  some  of  their  modes.  A  skilled 
znathcuiatician  and  phyKici^t,  he  was  fond  of  ex- 
plaining to  tho  EmpreHs  his  theories  of  acoustics, 
vrhich  he  illustrated  by  many  inf,'enio!is  experi- 
ments, lie  invented  a  machine  fur  counting 
the  vilirationa  of  soandB,  and  fixetl  436  vibra- 
tions '  f  ir  the  A,  as  the  normal  ]utch  for  his 
orchestra.  For  thiH  invention  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  memlxjr  of  tlic  Academy  of  Sdenooin  St. 
Pt  torsi  HI  r.,'.  ]Manv  other  linnoiirs  wen*  cnnfcmMl 
upon  him.  including  thostj  of  cmincillor  of  the  Uui- 
Tersity,  chief  maltre  de  chapelle  to  tho  00ttrl»  and 
nobility  of  the  ist  class.  Todi's  intrigues  caused 
him  temporary  inconvenience,  but  he  consoled 
hinuolf  fur  a  Hhort  period  of  disgrace  by  going  to  a 
village  in  the  rkraiue.glvenhimby  PrincePotem- 
kin,  and  founding  tltere  a  Hchool  of  singing  which 
turned  oot  some  remarkable  singers.  In  1793 
the  Empress  restore  1  him  comjdctely  to  favour, 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  Conservatoire 
planned  after  the  model  of  those  in  Italy.  After 
her  death  ajid  that  of  her  son  Paul  I.,  Sarti  de- 
termined to  revisit  his  native  laud,  and  in  the 
gpriagof  t8oa  left  Runia,  where  he  had  lived  for 
18  years  without  n  break.  At  Rtrlin  he  formed 
Ml  intimacy  with  tlie  Uuurt-capeUmeister.  Noil 
MttMini  (bora  at  Bergamo,  1765,  died  at  Flo 
rt-nce,  1S37),  will)  fe  ll  in  love  with  his  dauglit'  r 
(iiuliana,  and  became  his  son-in-law.'''  Imme- 
dlfttely  after  the  marriaf^  tho  kind  and  gentle 
Sarti,  who  waa  ai  absent  La  Fontaine,  fell 
•erionaly  ill  of  goat^  and  died  J  uly  38, 1802,  aged 
73.  Ho  wa«  buried  in  tho  CkUkoUe  ehnrch  of 
St.  Eilwige,  where  his  ashes  still  remain. 

From  some  unexplained  cause  very  few  of 
Sarti*!  oompodtioiu  have  been  engimvod.  His 
Te  Deum  was  printed  with  Russian  words  at 
St.  Petemburg,  and  Breitkopf  &  ii  artel  have 
pobliahed  two  of  hia  sacred  fdooeo,  one  in  8,  the 
other  in  6  real  parts.  A  French  translation  of 
the  'Nozze  di  Dorina'— apparently  the  only 
opera  of  hia  that  hat  been  etttnma— appeared 
in  ParL',  but  Ricordi  of  Milan  has  copies  of  '  Ar- 
mida  e  BiDaldo';  'I  finti  Eredi*;  'Le  Gelosie 
villano*; '  Nitteti,*  and  <  Vologeso.'  These  ■eons, 
as  well  as  those  of 'Adriano  in  Sciro,'  'Alessandro,' 
<61i  Amanti  consolati,'  '  Castore  e  PoUuoe/  *  I 
Contmterani,*  'Didono  abbaadonata,'  'Erifile,* 
'Fra  due  Litiganti.'  'Giulio  Sabino,'  '  Td.dide,' 
'Itigenia,'  '11  Medonte/  'U  Militare  bixzarrot' 
<Mitridftt«.'  «Lo  Nona  di  Doijiia,*  and 
•Seipion»*  and  alao  of  naailj  all  hia  laond 

1  Th«  'dlapamo  normala'  of  VlMaM  Si  tUt  aMHSHM  iSH^SS 

irlbrmtlon*  for  ih*  Mimr  iwt'' 

I  Th«  articles  un  Sartl  am)  Mua^lnl  In  VHit  are  full  of  erron  and 
omlwlon*.  W«  bare  ccrr'rieil  thr  mmt  (larlnf  mistake*  from 
f«intl7  p*pm  ktndiT  fumt>h«d  br  tha  ill*lln«uUb«d  palni«r  L.  Mu*- 
anl.  dlraclOT  9t  Um  Homo  st  SIms,  and  gnadMu  of  Um  cwmpcwr. 


wTirks,  are  in  tlie  library  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, from  which  circumstance  the  writer  is 
able  to  pronounoe  upon  his  style.  Tho  port- 
WTitin",'  is  eminently  vocal,  and  the  most  difficult 
combinations  are  maHiere<l  with  ease,  but  the 
scientific  element  is  never  unduly  forced  into 
notice,  owin;,'  to  Sarti'a  gift  of  fresh  and  gpon- 
taueous  lueloly.  Most  of  his  u[M>ras  contain 
numbers  well  constructed  with  a  view  to  stage 
effect,  aud  full  of  exjiression  and  charm  ;  indeed 
so  much  of  his  music  might  still  be  heard  with 
pleasure  that  it  seems  strange  that  no  gnat 
artist  has  attempted  to  revive  it. 

iiis  masses  alone  retain  their  hold  on  public 
favour, and  one  was  performed  on  Elaster  Day  1880 
in  Milan  Cathedral,  which  still  has  all  the  MSS. 

Sarti  left  six  S'lnatas  for  tho  Clavier  solo 
(London,  1762).  An  Allegro  from  the.'»e  is  in- 
cluded in  Pauer's  '^Vlto  Meiater.'  C'hcrubini 
quotes  a  'Cum  Sancto'  2k  8  of  his  in  his 
'Theory  of  Ooonterpoint';  and  Fetis  a  Kyrie 
from  tho  same  ma-ss  in  his  treatise,  l^reitkopf 
has  published  a  Fugue  for  8  voices,  a  Hymn  and 
a  Miserere,  and  the  OVOrtUM  to  '  Ciro  ricono- 
ficiuto.'  A  Hondo  for  mezzo  soprano  will  hv  found 
in  Gevaert's  'Gloires  d'  Italie/  and  a  Cavatina 
frL)m  'Giulio  Sabino '  in  tho*  Geinme  d'Antichitk.* 

The  Mi'Ksini  family  jKiRsess  a  fine  oil  painting 
of  the  composer,  taken  in  1786  by  Touci,  an 
lUilian  painter  settled  in  8t.  I'etersbarg.  *hb 
Chevalier  Sarti,'  a  novel  by  P.  Scudo,  appeared 
first  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  mhI  luis 
since  been  puUtahad  iopantely  (Fwia,  Hacliettc, 
1857). 

SARTORETTr,  a  Mantuan  lady  who  deserves 
to  be  rescued  from  oblivion  fi'r  her  conduct  to 
Monrt  when  he  visited  Mantua  in  January 
1  770  a  boy  of  not  quite  I4.  She  invited  him 
tt>  dinner,  sent  him  a  dish  containing  a  garland 
of  choice  flowers  tied  with  red  ribands,  and  in  the 
mid.^t  of  the  ribands  a  medal  worth  four  ducats, 
and  a  copy  of  verses  by  herself  headed  Al  Signor 
Amadeo  Wol^gvmgo  Moniit  Anacreontica.  His 
hands  were  at  the  time  severely  cliapped  with 
the  cold,  and  she  gave  him  mme  pomade  which 
quickly  reaUned  them.  The  verses  are  printed 
bsf  Jamk  in  his  iicatt,  App.  lU.  A,  6.  [G-] 

RARTORTS,  Mtts.,  actres.*?.  singer,  and  friend 
of  Mendelssohn's.  She  died  Aug.  6, 1870.  [See 
KMMBXiE,  AsoLMnm.']  [W.H.B.] 

SATANELLA,OBTHB POWER  OF  LOVR 

A  'New  Original  Romantic  Opera,'  in  4  acts; 
words  by  Harris  and  Falconer,  music  by  Balfe. 
Praduoed  at  tho  National  Eagliah  Opera,  Covent 
Garden  (Pyne  and  Harrison),  De<\  20,1858.  The 
story  is  a  version  of  the  Uiable  boiteux.  [G.] 

SATUBDAY  CONCERTS,  CRYSTAL 
PALACE.  For  these  aee  vol.  i.  0.433  a.  They 
continue  on  the  same  footin'.;  as  there  described ; 
and  since  that  date  (Oct.  1878)  Brahms's  Second 
Symphony,  Aoadendo  and  Tragio  Overtures, 
and  Violin  Concerto;  Raffs  'Im  Waldo,'  •  Friih- 
linffskhinge,'  and  'Im  Sommer,'  Symphonies; 
ifit'a'fioalo*;  BaUiMtobi't'TamofBabd.' 
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'DruDAtic '  Symphony,  mnd  PF.  Concerto  in  Q  ; 
CkMte'i  Symphony,  PF.  Gooeerto,  Omiorea; 
Billdini'B  '  Ele<>n<  ire  ' ;  Smetana's  'Vltava';  Bi- 
Mfe*i '  Boma';  bullivan'a  '  Martyr  of  Antioch'; 
Cowen't  ScandinftTiftn  Symphony ;  Sehnbert't  8 
Symphonies  in  chronological  order, and  many  other 
new  works  have  been  brought  forward.  [G.] 

SATURDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  THE, 
i3b»  enterpriw  of  tiw  Monn.  duippeU,  asd  held 

in  St.  James's  Hall,  London,  at  3  on  Saturday 
aftomoona  in  winter  and  spring,  are  an  oHkhoot 
of  the  Mom>AT  Popvlab  Ooitcbbtb.  They  began 
in  1865,  when  three  performances  were  given, 
on  Muvh  II,  i8»  35.  Tbia  practice  continued, 
with  a  gradual  mereaae  in  the  nnmber»  and  an 
(>cc:.Mii)i)al  extra  concert  before  Christmas,  till 
1876-7,  when  the  number  was  raised  to  seven- 
teen, given  between  Nov.  11  and  March  24  in* 
clu:five,  in  fact  Hitemnting  with  the  Monday 
Po|tulttr  Concerts  throu^^'h  the  season.  In  pro* 
gr&umies  and  performauces  the  iwu  seta  of  con- 
carta  an  alike.  [6.] 
SAUEB  k  LKIDESPOrF,  a  formerly, 
existing  firm  of  moaio-publishera  in  Vienn:^. 
Sehabwt  publiahed  the  Hollowing  works  with 
them,  b^inning  in  1833:-— op.  30-30  (including 
the  *  Schbne  M&llerin'  in  5  parts) ;  35, 40, 59,  69 
(the  overture  only,  for  PF.  4  hands,  as  op.  5J). 
Sauer  then  retired,  and  Leidesdorf  continued  the 
biuiness  alone,  pulilifthin*,'  for  Sthubert  op.  92, 
94,  108;  and  after  his  death  I19  (Oct.  1829). 
Leidesdorf  was  a  prolific  writer  of  PF.  pieces, 
miu  li  frsleemcd  hy  aniateurs.  After  the  L%st- 
mentiuaed  date  hu  went  to  Florence,  and  died  there 
Sept.  26,  1840.^  Hia  relatione  to  Beethoven  are 
mentioned  under  LETDESDOBr.  [C.F  P.] 

SAUL.  An  oratorio ;  words  attributed  both 
to  Jennensand  Morell,  mu8ic  by  Handel,  llie 
oompoaition  was  begun  July  23,  1 738.  The  2nd 
act  was  completed  Aug.  38,  and  the  whole  on 
Sept.  27,  of  the  same  year.  First  performance  at 
the  King*s  Tbestrek  Ttteaday,  Jan.  t6,  17,^9; 
at  Dublin.  May  25,  1742.  Revive<l  by  tin 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  March  20,  iS^o'.  The 
autograph  ia  in  the  library  at  Bnokii^am 
Palace.  The  overture  ('Sinfoni.i ')  in  Ilaiukrs 
longest ;  it  is  in  4  movements,  and  the  organ  is 
largely  employed  in  It  aa  a  wtAo  inatromeat. 
Tin  r>'  seems  to  li.ivc  liet  n  some  secret  connexion 
between  the  otganand  the  oratorio,  as  it  is  more 
than  onoe  announced  *with  aeveral  concertos  on 
the  organ.*  The  '  Dead  March  in  Saul '  (in  C 
maior)  has  been  perhaps  more  widely  played, 
and  ia  mere  nniversally  known  than  any  other 
piece  of  moric  [O.] 

SAURET,  Emii  e.  violinist,  bom  at  Dun  1. 
Boi.  Cher,  France,  May  22, 1S52,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  Do  Bfriot»  and  became  his  pupil, 
the  last  he  evt  r  had.  He  btgan  to  travel  at  an 
early  age,  playing  in  the  chief  towns  of  Franco 
and  Itidy,  in  Vienna  and  in  London,  where  he 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Alfred  Mellon's  Con- 
certs, Covent  IJarden,  in  Aug.  1866.  In  1872 
he  made  hia  first  visit  with  Strakoech  to  the 
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United  States,  and  his  second  in  1874,  remaiB* 
ing  there  till  Jan.  1876.    In  New  York  he 

made  the  acqimintanco  of  von  B(ilow  and  Rubin- 
stein, and  on  his  return  to  Leipdg  was  welcomed 
by  the  latter,  then  engaged  in  we  rehearsaia  of 

his  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Sauret  made  his  d*  hut  in 
the  GrewandhauB  in  May  1876  in  Mendelssohn's 
Concerto,  and  was  meet  warmly  received.  Us 
however  returned  immediately  to  America,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  came  back  again  in  1877,  and 
went  through  Cermauy  and  Austria  in  two  long 
and  most  successful  toumees,  that  his  reimtation 
was  establiuheil  in  his  native  country.  He  has 
played  at  the  Gewandhaus  every  year  since  1876, 
and  is  a  gnat  and  detdred  favourite  with  that 
very  critical  audience.  In  Holland  also  he  is  well 
known.  In  England  be  reappeared  in  ih8o,  and 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  April  34,  and  Phil- 
harmonic (Bruch'a  Concerto  No.  i  on  the  :Sth, 

Lisst  has  shown  him  much  kindness,  and  tbey 
have  often  made  moaie  together.  In  1870 
Sauret  married  IMiss  Emma  Hotter  of  Dus-seldorf, 
and  since  that  date  has  taken  up  bis  abode  ic 
Berlin,  where  he  la  teadker  of  the  violin  in 
Kullak's  Acatlemy. 

Uis  published  works  embrace  a  Concerto  in 
G  minor ;  a  Ballade,  a  I^gende ;  and  a  Serenade 
in  G — all  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra ;  Caprice 
do  Concert  in  I)  ;  Scherzo  fantastirjue  ;  Valse- 
caprice ;  Barcarolle-mazurka,  and  many  other 
drawing-room  pieces,  as  well  as  tranacriptious 
from  Men'li  l?«snj)n,  Rubinstein,  Wagner,  etc.  [G.] 

SAUZAY.  COAULEB  EucKXE,  an  eminent 
Frendi  violinist,  was  bora  at  Paris,  July  14, 
1809.  In  1823  he  entered  the  CctuMrvatoire. 
and  in  his  second  year  became  the  pupil  of 
Baillot  and  of  Keicha.  He  obtained  the  2nd 
violin  prize  in  1825,  the  1st  do.,  and  the  second 
for  fugue,  in  1827.  A  few  years  later  he  joined 
Baillol's  quartet,  Hr»t  a.s  second  violin  and  then 
as  tenor,  vies  Urban,  married  HUe.  Baillot,  and 
continued  one  of  her  father's  party  till  iti«  dis^- 
solution  in  1840.  He  soon  rose  rapidly  both  in 
society  and  an  a  profeaeor.  In  1840  be  was 
luiule  first  violin  to  T.oins  Philippe,  and  after* 
wards  leader  of  the  second  violins  to  the  Bm* 
perer  Napoleon  III.  In  i860  he  anooeeded 
Girartl  as  profe^fwir  nt  tie  C'on.-»ervatoiro.  His 
own  quartet  party  started  after  the  termination 
of  Baillot'a,  embracnuF  Ma  wife  and  Body 
as  (>iani^ti!,  Xorblin  ami  Franchomme ;  gave  its 
concerts,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
oroheatra,  in  the  Salle  neyel.  8a«iaay  ia  men> 
tioned  by  Hiller  as  one  of  IMcndelstohn's  ac- 
quaintanoes  during  his  stay  in  Paris  in  1830. 
He  was  greatly  sought  after  both  as  a  player  and 
a  tracher.  His  publications  are  not  imfKiriant, 
and  consist  of  incidental  music  to  'Geoiges  Dan- 
din  '  and  'Le  Sicilien,'  cleverly  written  in  the 
style  of  Lnlly  to  anit  the  date  of  the  pieces; 
fanta^'ins  and  romances;  a  PF.  trio:  ponir> ; 
'Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven;  Etude  sur  le  qua- 
tnor '  (Paris  1 86 1 ),  a  disappobiting  work  from  the 
pen  of  a  musician  of  so  much  eminence  nntl 
experience;  '  L'^le  de  racoompagnement ' 
CP*ria  1869),  ft  aequel  to  the  foregoing.  He 
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haa  now  in  the  ^re«  ft  mvIm  of  *  EtnAet  harrnon-  ' 
iques'  for  the  violin.  [G.J 
8AVART,  Felix.  »  French  philoaopher,  who 
aitanguiflhad  himself  bf  resettdiw  in  Mowtics. 

He  waa  born  at  M  'zif  n  s  June  30,  1791,  and 
WM  the  son  of  a  matheioatical  instrument  maker 
of  some  repute.  He  %t  <lwt  pnetiaed  medleine. 
but  Bubse<iucntly  devoted  himself  in  preference 
to  general  philoeopbioal  punuita.  obtaiutid  the 
|K«t  of  piofeMor  at  the  CdOagt  of  France  and 
was  admitUid  a  member  of  the  Fwnoh  Aoademy 
of  Sciences  in  November  1837. 

Following  fai  the  steps  of  C!Mad«I,  whose 
labours  had  particularly  attracted  his  attention, 
he  made  many  investigations  in  acoutitica,  which 
are  recorded  In  the  aeyml  pnUioations  bearing 
htf  name.  He  appears  particularly  to  have 
thrown  light  on  the  nature  of  that  complicated 
zdMion  hetween  a  vibfating  body  which  is  the 
toiBW  of  iound,  and  other  bo  liea  brought  into 
ooimexion  with  it,  by  virtue  of  which  the  original 
■ound  is  magnified  in  tetenaitj  and  modified  in 
quality;  well-known  examples  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment being  fumiuhed  by  the  ioundhoardt  of  the 
violin  tribe  and  tbe  piaaoAwte. 

Savart's  name  is  also  ommected  with  an  in- 
o-enious  little  device  for  meMiiriniT,  in  a  manner 
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ea«iily  appreciable  by  a  lectmpe-aodieiiee,  the 
aumber  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a  given 
musical  note.   A  wheel,  caused  to  rotote  qajoWy 
by  ordinary  mechanical  oontrfyaiwee.  ii  ftiniished 
on  its  circumference  with  teeth  or  ratchets, 
against  which  a  tongue  of  pasteboard  or  some 
other  elastic  substanoe  is  brought  into  contact. 
The  pamige  of  each  tooth  gives  a  vibration  to 
the  tongue,  and  if  the  wheel  revolve  fast  enough, 
the  repetition  of  these  ▼ibratioM  will  produce  a 
musical  sound.  Hence,  as  the  number  of  rotations 
of  the  wheel  in  a  given  time  can  be  easily  counted, 
the  number  of  vibraUons  corresponding  to  the 
Bote  produced  cattbeoipcrimentally  a»certained, 
with  tolerable  precision.   This  mode  of  deter- 
mining vibration  numborehae  been  dnoe  super 
Oeded  by  the  more  elegant  instrument,  tlie  Syukn, 
and  by  other  mode«  known  to  modem  acoustic 
physicistH.  but  from  the  simplicity  of  Iti  demon- 
ifcratioiii  it  is  still  often  used. 

Savart  also  inve»tigate<l  with  some  attention 
and  succePB  the  acouHtical  laws  bearing  on  wind 
instruments,  and  on  the  prodooUoil  of  the  voice. 
Ho  died  in  Marcli  1 84 1 .  [ W.  P.] 

SAVILE,  Jeremy,  a  oompoaer  of  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century,  some  of  wlioie  songs  are  in- 
cluded in  '  S«  le  t,  Mur<icaU  Ayres  and  Dialogues,' 
1653,  is  now  only  known  bv  his  A-part  song, 
•The  Waits,*  printed  in  Playford^f  *Miidcal 
Companion,'  whi.  li,  hy  long-standing  custom  is 
the  last  piece  sung  at  the  meetings  of  the  Madri- 
gal Society  and  mUtot  hodSm.  [W.H.H.] 
8A.V0T.  [See  Ou)  Hdhdbkum,  TBe.] 
SAVOY  CHAPEL  nOYAL.  At  the  present 
day  oommonly  accepted  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ohapeb  Knyal,  the  SaToj  has  a  oonaCitatkm 
differing  widely  from  the  chapela  of  St.  James 
aad  WhitehaU.  While  these  are  raiuntained  out 


of  the  Civil  List,  the  Savoy  Chapel  derives  its 
sustenance  from  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  and 
thus  in  one  respect  ha-i  even  greater  claim  to 
the  appellation  of  Royal.    The  salient  points  in 
the  history  of  the  Savoy  may  ba  given  in  few 
words,  which  may  tend  to  remove  much  pre- 
vailing misconception  on  the  subject.     In  1246 
Heniy  IIL  made  a  grant  of  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ijiames  to  his  wife's  aooto»  Count  Peter  of 
Savoy,  and  a  palatial  residence  wae  erected  on  the 
site.   After  Peter  s  death  the  estate  came  into 
the  poesessioB  of  Queen  Eleanor,  who  bestowed 
it  upon  her  son  E«lmund  of  I.AUcaster,  and  it 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Lancastrian 
branch  of  the  K»y»l  family  until  1381,  when, 
owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
tMilace  was  wrecked  by  the  insurgents  under 
Wat  Tyler.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  will  of 
Henry  VIL,  a  hospital  was  founded  there,  but 
though  richly  endowed,  it  did  not  flourish,  and 
the  foulest  aooees  prevailed  until  1 702.  when  the 
institution  was  dissolved.   The  Chapel  had  been 
need  from  1564  until  1717  by  the  parishloBera 
of  St.  Mary's,  but  in  1773  George  III.  issued  a 
pateut  constittiting  it  a  Chapel  Royal,  and  ite 
title  is  therefore  beyond  dbpute.   From  time 
to  time  the  idgniag  sovereigns  contributed  to- 
wards its  maintenance,  but  the  place  attracted 
little  general  notice  until  1864,  when  it  was 
partiaUy  destroyed  by  fire.    Restored  from  de- 
si^T\3  by  Sir  Sidney  Smirke.  at  a  cost  to  H« 
Majesty  of  about  £  7000,  the  Ch.apel  was  reopened 
for  DiTine  Service  on  December  3.  1865.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Services,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, calls  for  some  mention  in  this  place. 
In  the  absenoe      any  provision  for  the  full 
choral  remlering  of  the  ritual,  congregatiOTal 
singing  is  promoted  to  the  fullest  extent.  The 
ohmr  oonslsts  of  boys  only,  and  the  psalms,  oan^ 
tides,  hvitms,  etc.,  are  sung  strictly  m  unison. 
The  chants  and  tunes  are  selected  from  every 
avdlable  soone,  the  meet  worthy  examples  of 
the  older  school  being  utilised  equally  with 
modern  compositions  of  sufficient  melodic  beauty 
to  appesl  to  the  vocal  capabilities  of  a  nuxed 
congregation.  The  various  Cliurch  Offices  of  Bm- 
tism   Ck)nfirmation,  Matrimony,  Burial  of  tliO 
Dead,  etc.,  are  never  rendered  at  the  Savoy  with- 
out the  musical  additions  suggested  by  the  rubric^, 
and  strangers  to  the  Chapel  who  seek  ito  minis, 
teti^mi^  fteqoentty  surprised  at  the  aid  tlius 
qwntaneously  given.   The  Olgpn,  «t  present  m- 
Smplete.  is  by  Willis.  [H.F.F.] 
SAX,  Ch.\ble8  J08BPH.  a  Belgian  musical- 
instrument  maker  of  the  first  rank,  bom  at  Dinant 
in  Belgium,  Feb.  1 .  1 791.  died  in  Paris.  AprU  a6, 
1 865.    He  was  first  a  cabinet-malter,  then  a  nie> 
chanic  in  a  spinning-machine  factory,  and  then 
Bet  up  in  Brussels  as  a  maker  of  wind-instruments. 


Ho  bad  served  no  apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  and 
his  only  qualification  was  that  he 


V...    le  a>uld  play  the 

I  serT"'"' ''he  was  therefore  obliged  to  invesU- 
gat!e  for  himself  the  laws  oonoerning  tbe  bore  of 
instruments ;  but  as  he  had  great  manual  dex- 
terity, and  a  turn  for  invenUon,  he  was  soon  aWe 
to  produce  serpents  and  flatos  of  ba  quality.  Be 
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quickly  attracted  notice  by  Itia  clarinets  and  bos- 
wliich  gained  bhn  a  medal  at  tbe  fisduBtrlal 

Exhibition  of  1820,  and  the  title  of  mufic.il- 
instnunent  maker  to  the  court  of  the  Nether- 
landa,  who  also  enoouraged  him  by  adrandng 
liim  capital.  In  i8aa  he  began  to  make  all 
kinds  of  wind-instrumentB,  brass  and  wood,  and 
in  1824  invented  an  'oranitonic  horn'  whidi  he 
oontinaed  to  perfect  till  1846.  Tbia  iartniiBent 
can  be  adjiintetl  to  any  key  by  mcnnH  of  a 
piston  sliding  backwanla  or  lorwarda  ou  a  gra- 
dnated  scale  of  about  half  an  inch  long,  which 
pets  the  body  of  the  instrument  in  communication 
with  tubes  of  dittWrent  lengths  corresponding  to 
all  the  major  keys.  On  a  separate  elbow  is  a 
moveable  rt  gistt  r  wliicli  iho  pl.iyer  fixes  opposite 
the  number  of  the  key  he  wishes  to  use,  and  the 
tube  of  that  key  bein^  at  onoe  bmoght  into 
po-ition.  the  instrument  is  played  exactly  like 
an  ordinary  horn.  Sax  nho  invented  brass 
instruments  producing  evcr^-  note  in  the  scale, 
without  crooks,  pistons,  or  cylinders.  He  tixtk 
out  patents  for  a  keyed  harp,  and  a  piano  and  a 
guitar  on  a  new  system,  but  his  effiirti  were 
n)ainly  directed  to  perfecting  the  clarinet,  especi- 
ally ihe  bass  clarinet,  and  diKoveringnew  methods 
of  boring  brass  and  wood  wind  instnuueuts  with 
*  Wew  to  make  them  more  exactly  in  tme.  His 
exertions  were  crowned  with  success,  and  he 
obtained  gratifying  distinctions  at  the  Brussels 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1 835. 

Charles  Sax  was  the  father  of  11  children,  of 
whom  two  sons  were  distinguished  in  the  same 
line.  The  eldest  of  these, 

Ahtoine  Joseph,  known  as  Adolphe  Sax, 
bora  at  Dinaut  Hov.  6,  18 14,  was  brought  up  in 
Idi  firther's  workshop,  and  as  a  child  was  remark- 
able  for  niamml  skill,  and  love  of  music.  He 
entered  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  and  studied 
ihe  flute  and  darinet,— the  latter  with  Bender, 
who  considered  him  one  of  his  best  pupils.  Like 
his  &ther  his  efforts  were  directed  mainly  to  the 
improvement  of  that  instrument,  especially  the 
bass  clarinet,  and  he  even  deilgtted>doiibte4l>s8 
clarinet  in  Bb.  In  the  course  of  his  endeavours 
to  improve  the  tune  of  his  favourite  instrument 
he  iuTenfeed  an  entire  family  of  brass  instruments 
with  a  new  quality  of  tone,  which  he  called  Sax- 
ophones. The  hope  of  making  botli  fame  and 
money  led  him  to  Paris;  he  arrived  in  1842, 
and  eHtnbli.shcd  liiniKolf  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges, 
in  .small  premises  which  he  was  afterwards 
force<l  to  enhuge.  He  had  no  eapltal  beyond  his 
brain.4  and  fingers,  which  he  u-sed  Imth  as  a  man- 
ufacturer and  an  artist ;  but  he  had  the  active  \ 
support  of  Seriioi,  Hal^,  and  O.  Kaatner,  and 
this  soon  procured  him  ninnrv.  tnulHaiid  workmen. 
Ue  exhibited  in  the  French  Exhibition  gf  1844. 
and  obtained  a  silver  medal  for  his  braai  and  wood 
wind  instruments,  a  great  stimoiut  to  a  roan  who 
looked  down  upon  all  his  rivals,  and  aimed  not 
only  at  edipsing  them,  but  at  securing  the  mono- 

Kly  of  funiishing  mn.^i(.ll  in<ttraments  to  the 
ench  army.  In  1845  he  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  Saxhorn,  a  now  kind  of  bugle,  and  for  a 
fiunily  of  ciylindflr  inilnimaita  odbd  Stto> 


trombas,  intermrdiate  between  the  Saxhorn  and 
the  cyHnder  truiup).  t.  On  June  32,  1846,  he  re- 
gi.stered  the  Saxo]>li>me,  wliicli  has  remained  his 
most  important  discovery.  A  man  of  such  intren- 
Uve  power  naturally  exdted  much  jealousy  and 
ill-feeling  among  those  whose  l>ii<ine&8  suffered 
from  his  discoveries,  but  his  tact  and  wiudom 
made  numerous  and  powerful  friends,  among 
others  G(5n^nil  de  Knmigny,  Aidenle-oamp  to 
Louis  Philippe,  and  a  host  of  newspajier  writers 
who  were  perpetually  trumpetini^  his  praiaes. 
He  lost  no  opportunity  of  vaunting  the  supe* 
riority  of  his  instnime!)t.<»  over  those  in  Tise  in 
the  French  militarj'  bands,  at  a  special  com- 
petition held  between  the  two;  and  the  supe- 
riority, whether  deserved  or  not,  soon  resulted 
in  a  monopoly,  the  first  eifect  of  which  was  to 
baniah  llrom  we  military  bonds  all  honu^  oihoea. 
and  baj»8oon«.  Hence,  outside  the  C'list^rvatoire, 
there  is  no  longer  a  supply  of  skilled  performers 
on  thoee  dasriad  and  indispensable  inotramenti^ 
on  which  the  various  French  orchestras  may  draw. 

The  Paris  Industarial  Exhibition  of  1849.  at 
which  Sax  obtained  a  gold  medal,  brought  his 
three  families  of  instruments  still  more  into  notice ; 
and  he  received  the  Council  Medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.    In  spite  of  these  merited 
hononrs,  he  beooma  bankrupt  in  1 85  3.  He  aoon, 
however,  made  an  arrangement  with  Lis  creditors, 
and  on  re-commmencing  bu.sine>>»  entereti  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1 855,  and  gained  another 
gold  medal.    When  the  jtitch  wan  reformed  in 
1859  every  orchestra  and  military  band  in  France 
had  to  procure  new  wind-instruments  —  an 
enormous  advantage,  by  which  any  one  else  in 
Sax's  place  would  have  made  a  fortune;  but  with 
all  hia  ability  and  ahrewdneos  he  waa  not  a  man 
of  business,  and  his  affairs  liecanif  more  and  more 
hopeleaaly  involved.  There  was  full  scope  for  his 
inTentire  Ikeultiea  under  the  Second  Empire,  and 
he  introduced  variona  improvements  into  the  dif- 
ferent piston  instrumenta,  only  one  of  which  need 
be  specified,  viz.  the  substitution  of  a  tingle 
ascending  piston  for  the  group  of  descending  ones. 
This  principle  he  adajited  to  both  conical  and 
cylindrical  instrumeuts.  Ho  also  invented  instru- 
ments with  seven  bells  and  six  se|mrate  pistons; 
instruments  with  rotatory  bells  for  alterintj  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  and  a  host  of  smaller  ini- 
provementa  and  experiments,  all  detailed  in  Fetis's 
*  Rapports  de  TExpontion*  and '  Biognfdiie  Uni* 
verselle.* 

At  tha  London  International  Exhibitioo  ct 

r^fi:,  S  ix  cxliibited  comets,  saxhorns,  and  saxo- 
trombas,  with  3  pistons,  and  with  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
keys ;  and  at  Paris  in  1867  ^  ^'^"^  ^  Grand 
Prix  for  specimens  of  all  the  instromenti  invented 
or  improved  by  him.  Since  then  hia  prqjeelahave 
been  repeatedly  before  the  public,  but  he  has  leak 
his  powerful  jmtroTis  and  declined  in  prosjxjrity 
vear  after  year,  lie  ha-s  been  obliged  to  give  up 
his  vast  establishment  in  the  Rue  St.  Oeorgsi 
(No.  50)  and  to  sell  (Dec,  1877)  his  collection 
of  musical  instruments.  The  printed  catalc^me 
contains  467  items,  and  though  not  absolutely 
ootieot  it  intereiting,  eqpedally  for  tlie  view  it 
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giTMofthenamerousiiiinDgemonts  of  hiR  patonti. 

The  typical  itt'itninn-nts  of  the  coUt-ction  wore 
bought  by  the  Museum  of  the  Turis  Conservat^jire, 
the  Mu(*i-e  Instrumental  of  Brussels,  and  M.Cesar 
Snoeck  of  Kenaix.  a  wealtliy  Hi-lgian  collector. 

Among  the  numerous  W(»rks  written  to  a<lver- 
tbe  the  merits  nf  Adolphe  Sax's  instruments  we 
nwd  only  iiM'iiti<in  two — Comettant's  '  Histoire 
d  un  invcnteur  au  XlXiiiu  Siecle'  (Paris  lS6o, 
553  pp.  Svn.withftfiMrlikcnt'siH  ofSax);  and  Pon- 
t<£ooulant'a  '  Oxguuigxaphie'  (Paris  x86x,  a  vols. 
8to). 

iLLPHOvnt  Sax,  joiL,  worked  with  \n»  brother 

for  some  years,  and  aeems  to  have  dfnnti  il  hid 
attention  e.spccially  to  ascendini^  [listons.  He  «ct 
np  for  himst-lf  in  tii«;  Hue  .rAbbcville  (No.  5 />/«), 
but  did  not  nucceed.  He  publiKlied  a  pftnii)hlot 
'GymnaKUque  des  poumnn.M;  la  Musique  iuMtru- 
nuntaleau  point  de  vuu  de  rhygil^ne  et  lacrration 
dm  orchestrcH  f/iiiinius '  (Paris  1865),  liV-hii-h  ih 
tunij  a  disguised  putf. 

SAXHORN  (8«atliiba,  SajntmiAa).  The 
name  ^dven  to  a  family  of  brass  iiiHtmniMlts 
with  valves,  invented  by  the  late  M.  Sax. 

•No  one  can  lie  i^fuorant,  '  say  the  editors  of  ilie 
^f'.tlio'.l  for  Siixlioni  and  .Saxo-tromba,  'of  th"  de- 
plorable state  in  which  brass  instruments  were 
when  H.  8ax*s  method  made  its  appearanoe.  No 
coherence,  no  imity  bet  wet n  the  individual  mem- 
ben  of  the  group ;  in  one  case  keys,  in  another 
valves ;  a  small  compass,  an  impernet  scale,  lack 
of  accurate  intonation  throughout,  bad  (|uality  of 
tone,  variations  of  fingering  requiring  fresh  study 
'  in  pasofng  from  one  instmment  to  mother.  The 
keyed  bugle,  built  on  fal-i-  iirnpurtionB  ofTcrcd 
BO  proqMct  of  improvement ;  the  mechanism  of 
tbs  valves  themselves,  by  their  abrupt  angles,  de- 
teriotate'l  the  (juality  of  tone;  and  the  aliSLiice 
of  intermediate  instruments  caused  gaps  in  the 
gsoersl  ■eale,  and  at  times  ftlse  oomDinationB. 

Sax's  first  advice  to  players  exiiibits  the  power 
of  his  new  instruments — that  namely  of  playing 
in  every  key  without  using  *  crooks,*  as  In  the 
Fronch-hom  and  Trumpet.  [See  HORX.]  He 
also  attacked  the  problem  of  true  intonation  in 
valve  instruments,  by  means  of  what  he  terms 
a  compensator.  Besides  these  improvements  he 
planned  all  the  tubes  and  mechanism  on  a  far 
sounder  acoustical  bads  than  had  been  attempted 
in  the  forl'iit'>ii«  and  disconnected  contrivances  of 
former  periods.  The  valve  or  piston  was  indeed 
knowBt  bat  was  open  to  the  objection  stated 
above,  and  was  at  ])c8t  but  a  clumsy  macliine. 
He  unquestionably  simplified  it  by  causing  fewer 
'  turns  and  comen  to  interfere  with  the  free 
c  iir-t'  of  the  vibrating  column  of  air.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  tlwt  all  the  instruments  of 
the  Sax  fhraily,  like  the  ordinary  comet-h-pistons, 
ntiliw  the  hannonic  r>ctave  below  that  in  which 
the  trumpet  and  i<'rench  horn  speak,  and  thus 
obtain  power  and  fiMQity  somewhat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  quality. 

Six  or  even  more  instrumoits  of  different  size 
r  compose  the  Sas  Ihmily,  the  chief  of  these  being 
the  soprano  in  F,  Eb,  or  I),  the  contralto  in  C 
and  Bb«  the  tenor  in  F  and  £b,  the  barytone  in 


C  and  Bb,  the  bass  in  F  and  Kb,  and  the  contra- 
bass, or  circular  b,i<s.  in  Bb.  Several  of  thew;  are 
known  under  npi  cial  naines ;  the  tenor  for  instance 
as  the  Althom  ;  the  smaller  Iwrod  Barytone  under 
that  apiii  llation  ;  the  lar),'er  bored  of  similar  j>iteh 
tm  the  Euphonium  ;  the  bass  or  double  bsLss  ixn  the 
Bombardon  or  Contra  Bombardon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inventor  of  the 
Saxhorn  added  greatly  to  tlie  compa-jj.  richness, 
and  flexibility  of  the  military  brass  and  reed 
bands.  But  it  is  a  qneMti'>n  wbctlicr  the  tmie  of 
tliese  j)owerful  auxiliaries  blends  so  well  with  the 
strin<;>'d  inntrumeiits  as  that  of  the  trumpet, 
Freiu  li  li<  irn.  and  troml>one — and  bonce  their  com- 
parative ueylect.  The  conjpass  of  all  the  Saxhorns 
is  very  large,  but  especially  that  of  the  Euphonium, 
amounting',  according  to  Sax'n  own  statement,  to 
more  than  five  octavei4.  This  is  inen  ased  l>y  the 
numerous  keys  in  which  the  various  memlvem 
of  the  family  are  originally  mad^  reaching  firom 

to 


These  instruments  are  furnished  with  3,  4,  or 
even  5  valves,  as  already deeeribed.  [SeeKOPao- 
Nit  M  ;  Piston.] 

It  hati  been  already  said  that  their  chief  use  is 
in  military  munc.  For  the  reasons  given  they  are 
easy  to  play  on  the  march,  or  even  on  horse  badt» 
where  an  oboe  or  a  contrafagotto  would  be  im- 
possible. But,  in  the  orchestra, only  the  euphonium 
and  the  bmnbardnn  in  £b,  much  patronised  by 
Wn^er  in  his  pompous  marches^  and  otherparade 
muaie,  have  held  their  ground.  [W.H.Sb] 

SAXOPHONE.  Another  instrument  invented 
by  Sax.  It  oonrista  essentially  of  a  conical  brass 
tube  furnished  with  twenty  lateral  orifices  covered 
by  keys,  and  with  six  studs  or  finger-plates  for  the 
first  three  fingers  of  either  hand,  and  is  played  by 
means  of  a  mouthpiece  and  single  reed  of  the 
clarinet  kind. 

Like  the  Saxhorns,  it  is  made  in  a  number  of 
sizes,  representing  in  all  seven  different  keys  ; 
namely,  the  sopnudno  in  0  and  Bb  ;  the  soprano 
in  F  and  £b  ;  the  mezzo  soprano  in  C  and  Bb  ; 
the  contralto  in  F  and  Eb  ;  the  barytone  in  C 
and  Eb ;  the  bas>s  in  F  and  Kb,  and  the  double 
hfinn  or  Imurdon  in  C  and  Bb.  The  last  of  these 
can  l>e  played  with  a  double-bassoon  reed. 

Those  most  used  are  the  contralto  and  barj- 
tone  varieties.  In  French  military  bands,  how> 
ever,  five  or  more  are  in  use ;  havini^  to  a  g^reat 
dngree  superseded  the  more  difficult  but  more 
flexible  darinet^  and  having  quite  replaced  the 
bassoon. 

ThAoompaM  of  tin  Ave  higheik  Seaophonee  b 
the  same,  vix.  from 


to 


with  all  the  chromatic  intervals.  Tlje  ba-^is  and 
douUe  bees  omee  descend  to  the  C  below  the  bass 
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■tave,  tend  reach  upwanlH  to  the  same  7w  the 
rwt  of  the  f«mUy.  In  the  former  cma  tlie  icale 
M  of  19  note*,  in  the  latter  of  18,  or  of  31  or  30 
BeTnitonea  in  all.  Tlif  finL,'iTiii^'  adopted  is  the 
■ame  for  ail,  being  that  somewhat  eiToneou^ly 
named  after  Boelmi.   [See  FLun ;  CLAimr.] 

Tlie  Saxophone,  though  inferior  in  oompiMw, 
qualitjr,  an<l  power  of  articalation  to  the  clarinet 
and  banethom,  and  eapecially  to  the  btMOon,  liai 
great  value  in  military  combinationa.  It  repro- 
duces on  a  magnified  scale  Bomething  of  the 
▼iolonoello  quality,  and  gives  great  imtaining 
power  to  the  full  oboroa  of  brass  instruments,  by 
intrmlucin^  a  mass  of  harmonic  overtones  very 
wanting  in  Sax*8  other  oontrivanoe.  In  the 
orchestra,  except  to  leplaoa  tha  hum  clarinet,  it 
ia  all  but  unknown.  [W.H.S.] 

SAYNETE.  A  SDanisb  term  for  a  little 
OBBilo  f&temeao  for  iiie  theatre,    Ijitti*6  ood- 

nects  the  word  with  sain  or  nfu'ii-rfo'tx,  fat;  in 
which  caae  it  answers  to  the  vulgar  English  ex- 
prearion  *a  Mi  of  hi,*  meaning  mnettiiag  extra 

enjoyable.  [G.] 

SCALA,  LA.  Tlie  proprietors  of  the  Ducal 
Theatre  of  Milnn,  which  was  burnt  iu  1 776, 
obtained,  by  a  d.  cr.  e  of  July  15,  1776,  from 
the  EroprefH  Maria  1'heresa  of  Aristria,  leave  to 
build  a  new  opera-house  on  the  site  of  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala.  The  celebrated 
architect,  Piennarini  of  Foliirnf>,  mrule  th«^  de- 
signs, and  it  was  inaugurated  Aug.  3,  177^- 
The  boUdtng  was  not  only  the  grandest  theatre 
then  existin?  in  Europe,  but  the  most  artis- 
tically beautiful  and  complete.  Levati  and 
Reina  painted  the  ogling,  the  boxes,  aad  the 
great  hall,  or  ridotto;  and  the  curtain,  repre- 
senting i'ariuuisus,  was  the  work  ut  Kiccardi. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  araounted  to  one  million 
lire  (£40,000^  an  enomious  sum  for  that  time. 
Until  1857  tlie  principal  entrance  of  La  Scala  was 
from  a  byenitreet,  bvt  nince  that  date  it  opras 
on  to  a  lart^e  and  beautiful  piazza,  or  square. 

The  interior  ot  the  hosjse  is  in  the  horseshoe 
form,  with  five  tiers  of  boxes  and  a  gallery 
above  them,  all  in  white,  relieved  by  gilded 
ornaments.  Tlie  lowest  three  tiers  have  each 
36  boxeti,  and  a  royal  box  above  the  entrance  to 
the  stalls.  Thn  fourth  and  fifth  tit-rs  have  each 
39  boxes,  and  there  are  four  on  each  side  of  the 
proscenium,  *"^^**g  a  total  of  194  boxes,  be- 
sides the  large  royu  box  and  the  gallery,  each 
box  having  a  private  room  at  its  back  lor  the 
convenience  of  its  occupants. 

The  lenu'th  of  the  whole  building  is  330  ft., 
and  its  width  122  tt.  The  lieight  irom  the  door 
to  the  ceiling  is  65  ft.  The  stage,  with  the 
pMiCe&ium,  is  145  ft.  long  and  54  wide  between 
the  columns  of  the  proscenium,  but  is  98  ft. 
wide  further  behind.  The  ridotto.  a  lap^'o 
hall  for  promenading  between  the  not**,  is  H2  ft. 
long  and  30  ft.  wide.  The  house  holds  620 
ataUs,  and  in  place  of  a  pit  there  is  standing- 
room  for  600  ptTNoiiB,  The  boxes  can  .acoounno- 
date  19CO  spectators,  and  the  gallery  500  more; 
flo  thai  the  total  capacity  of  the  houae  for  opera- 
tio  repreaentationa  ia  3,600.  Bat  the  aame 


theatre,  when  changed  into  a  ball-room,  can 
contain  more  than  7000  persons.  This  jmrnnif 
inatiltntioD  pennanently  employs  932  persons  on 
its  staff,  distributed  in  the  following  way:— 
Artist-singers,  30 ;  orchestra,  100;  band,  aS; 
chorfsters,  110;  'comparse,'  lao;  ballet,  140; 
dressmakers  and  tailoi%  150;  dooton^  6;  ser- 
vants, 36,  eto. 

The  gentlemen  who  provided  the  funda  for 
iha  building  of  La  Scala  enjoy  the  use  of  its 
boxes  at  a  nominal  rental  whenever  the  theatre 
is  opvn,  each  box  having  its  owner.  In  all  other 
respects  the  theatre  has  l>een  the  property  of 
the  town  of  Milan  since  187a.  The  mimicipality 
grants  to  its  lessee  an  annual  sum  of  £9,800, 
and  the  owners  of  the  boxes  pay  £2,920  ;  and 
thus  La  Scala  enjoys  an  endowment  of  £13,730 
a  year.  The  theatre  is  controlled  bv  a  Com- 
mission elected  by  the  Common  Oounoilof  Milan 
and  the  owners  of  its  boxes. 

Annexed  to  the  theatre  is  a  celebrated  ^f»M«*«*g 
school,  with  60  pupils,  where  the  most  fiunouB 
ballet-dancers  have  been  trained,  and  a  singing 
school  for  about  50  choristers.  Two  charitable 
institutions — /  Filarmoniei,  founded  bv  Mar- 
chesi  in  1 783,  and  the  Ttatrale,  by  Modrone  in 
1839 — are  also  dependent  for  their  income  upon 
the  great*  st  tlieatro  of  Italy. 

The  theatre  has  undergone  no  fundamental 
change  since  its  erection,  except  occasional  ne- 
cessary restorations,  the  latest  of  which  took 
place  in  1878,  when  it  was  regilt  throughout, 
statutes  erectetl  to  Rossini  and  Donizetti,  etc. 

If  La  Scala  boasts  of  being  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  theatre  of  Italy,  it  has  also  the 
honour  of  having  produced  on  its  stage  the  largest 
nofflber  of  new  and  sueceasAil  opeias  and  of  |^eai 
singers.  We  shall  only  mention  here  the  most 
successful  operas  and  ballots  which,  being  written 
expTBSaly  for  that  stage,  were  first  performed 
there  ;  remembrn'n^  tliat  as  the  theatre  has  been 
open  every  year  tor  103  ^  ears,  many  other  operas 
were  givoi  with  Taryiag  saooaaSi 
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rm 
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MU 
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We  should  unduly  prolong  this  nrticlo  were 
we  to  mention  the  names  of  all  the  great  artists 
who  have  gained  their  merited  appurase  on  the 
boards  of  I^a  Rcala.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
fmr  great  artiste  can  be  found  within  the  laat 
hundred  yean  who  have  not  deemed  H  an  boaovr 
and  a  duty  to  ajipear  on  that  n  hJirrited  i-tage, 
and  win  the  approval  of  the  Milanese  public. 
FMrtfur  iBformatioii  may  be  obtained  horn  the 
'  T.  atro  alia  Scala  1778-1  sr,...'  bv  T.ui^d  Ftomani 
^  Milan,  1 86a) ;  and  the  '  Iteali  J'eatri  di  Milano' 
by  Cambiad  (Riewdf,  MtUo,  i88i>. 

Bi-sideaLaScnln,  Milan  hoasti^  of  several  other 
theatre^  where  operas  are  performed  either  ex- 
«lMiTely,  or  at  cartafai  ■easoam  of  the  year, 
inBteud  of  drama*.  These  thcatrts  are.  La 
Canobbiana,  11  Carcano,  Dal  Yerrae,  Santa  Re- 
d«gMuia,  Be  Naoro,  and  PoMti.  At  the  FQo- 
dnnmatici  and  San  Simoue  are  given  amateur 
pgrBWHiancea  of  operatic  and  orchestral  music, 
to  whidi  adiniMloQ  la  obtained  only  by  invita* 
tion.  The  Milanc-i;  Socii  t'l  <]<A  (^'ii;irt(  Itu  haa 
obtained  great  reputation  for  its  maiiterly  per- 
fiNmiMiow  of  dftMiMl  Binaio,  espeoially  in  reoent 
ymn, 

SOAIXmi,  Sofia,  was  bom  Nor.  S9,  1850,  at 
^uin;  raoeived  instruction  in  ringing  from 
Angnita  Boceabadati,  and  made  her  ddbut  at 
Miiutua  in  1866  as  Ulrica  in  '  Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera.*  She  afterwards  sang  at  Verona,  Bo- 
logna, Fbenaa,  Nice,  etc.,  and  in  England  for  the 
tir;.t  time  Sept.  16,  1868,  at  the  Promenade  Con- 
certs, Agricultural  Uall,  with  very  great  success. 
At  tho  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  she 
first  appeared  Nov.  5  of  the  same  year,  as  Azu- 
eena»and  afler  that  as  Pierrotto  (Linda),  Urbnno, 
XSu  Caprajo  (Dinorah),  etc.  She  ia  a  gr^t 
favourite  at  that  theatre,  and  has  remained  there 
nacil  the  present  time.  Her  voice  is  of  fine 
qaaHty  and  of  the  compass  of  two  octavee  and 
a  balf  from  low  F  to  B  in  alt,  enabling  her  to 
take  both  the  messo-soprano  and  contralto  partn. 
Sho  ia  alao  a  fiiir  aotreoa.  In  Sept.  1875  sho 


married  Signor  LoUi,  a  gentleman  of  Ferrara. 
Amoi^  bar  repertoire  may  be  nanod  Leonora 

(Favorita),  which  eho  played  July  i';.  i^';'.  at 
Mario's  farewell  appearance ;  £($ieUe  ia  Ciunpona'a 
Ennevatda;  Jirao  14.  1870;  Leoaora  in  Cin» 

roea'8  '  Le  Astuzic  feminili,'  July  15, 187 1,  Meala 
in  Masses  'Paul  et  Virginie,'  June  i,  1878; 
Mm.  Page,  July  14.  77 ;  and  ¥ldea,  Juno  34,  78, 

on  the  respective  revivals  of  Nicolai's  Lustige 
Weiber,  and  of  Le  Proph^te;  also  Arsao^  Amno* 
ris,  Haffeo  Orrfoi,  Siebel,  eto.  She  haa  bad  fre- 

qii.  i  l  engagements  in  Itdj,  St.  Petersburg, 

MuHCow,  Vienna,  etc.  [A.C.] 

SCALE  (fn>in  the  Latin 'flSeoZo,  a  staircase  or 
ladder;  Fr.  O'amine;  Ger.  TonUiter,  Le.  sound- 
ladder;  Ital.  .Sca/a).  A  term  denoting  theaeriao 
of  Houuds  used  in  luuKical  c<jmp<iiiitiMQs. 

The  number  of  musical  sounds  prodndblo,  all 
differing  in  pitch,  in  theoretically  infinite,  and  is 
practiciilly  very  large;  ho  that  iu  a  mngle  <H;tave 
a  sensitive  ear  may  diatinguiah  50  to  100  different 
notes.  But  if  we  were  to  take  a  number  of  these 
at  random,  or  if  we  were  to  slide  by  a  continuoua 
transition  from  one  sound  to  another  conitider- 
ably  distant  from  it,  we  should  not  make  what 
we  call  music.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  use 
only  a  certain- nnall  nandKjr  of  souuds,  forming 
a  determinate  series,  and  differing  from  each 
other  by  well-defined  hieps  or  degrees.  Such 
a  series  or  succession  of  sounds  is  called  a  9eaU, 
from  its  anahvy  with  the  steps  of  a  ladder. 

It  t3  uunece.'-sary  here  to  enter  into  the  m- 
I  thetical  reason  for  thia;'  it  must  suffioe  to  atato 
tliat  aU  nations,  at  all  times,  who  have  made 
mu.sic.  have  agreed  in  a^ioptiiig  such  a  selection, 
although  they  have  not  always  selected  the  some 
scries  of  !«)und«.  As  a  first  step  towards  the 
B<-lection  all  musieal  peoples  appear  to  have  ap- 
preciated the  intimate  natural  relation  between 
soiindd  whieh  He  at  that  distance  apart  calltd 
an  octave  ;•  and  hence  replicates  of  notes  iu  octaves 
are  found  to  fonn  parts  of  all  musical  scaleo.  The 
differences  lie  in  the  iiitennfMliatc  steps,  or  the 
various  ways  in  which  tho  main  iutcrval  of  the 
octave  has  been  subotituted. 

Fur  modtrii  Kiimpean  music,  in  afrcnding 
from  any  note  to  iUn  octavo  al»ove,  we  employ, 
normally,  a  scries  of  seven  Htep-*  of  Mne(|ttal 
heiijht,  called  the  diatonic  scale,  with  the  power 
of  interposing,  accidentally,  certain  intermediate 
chromatic  sttps  iu  addition.  The  diattmic  scale 
is  of  Greek  origin,  having  been  introtluced  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.o.  The  main 
divisions  of  tho  «x:tave  were  at  the  intcrvab  called 
the  fifth  and  the  fourth,  and  the  sulnli  visions  were 
fomieil  by  means  of  two  smaller  divisions  called  a 
tone  and  a  hemitone  respectively.  The  tone  waa 
equal  to  the  di.ntJince  between  the  f  mrth  and  tho 
fiAh,  and  the  hemitone  was  equal  to  a  tourth 
miimm  two  tones.  The  ootaTo  waa  made  up  of  fi  ve 
tones  and  two  heiuiton' s,  and  the  entire  Greek 
diatonic  scale  of  two  octaves,  as  settled  by  Pytha* 
goras,  may  be  aocorately  lepveaented  in  owdem 
notation  as  follows  : — 

I  M(ir<-  complete  InformAtlon  on  Ui«  wttJect  frneraltjr  msy  IM 
r<'iiii.i  ill  lit ituiiiiiu'*  'TiiiirtupflndtiiigMCsr  la'XasThaMSfarsf 
'  Mualc.'  \tj  W.  Jl'oie  iLoodon.  ItffV). 
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TiiuB  the  essence  of  the  diatonic  scale  wm  that 
it  consisted  of  tones,  in  groups  of  two  and  three 
alternately,  each  group  being  separated  by  a 
111  III  ifniir  from  the  adjoining  one  ;  and,  combining 
coniK^'cutive  intervals,  any  two  tones  with  a 
beniitone  would  form  a  fourth,  any  three  tonc« 
v,hh  a  hemitone  would  firm  a  f/lh,  and  any 
comjdcte  cycle  of  live  LoncH  with  two  hcuiitoncs, 
would  form  a  perfect  octave. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  series  of  notes, 
proved  to  bo  in  use  above  two  tliousand  years 
Ago,  we  have  eaMiitially  our  diatonic  scale ;  the 
series  corn  spoudin:,'  in  fact  with  the  natural  or 
white  keys  of  our  modem  organ  or  pianufurte. 
And  as  this  nries  fiwmed  the  bans  of  the 
melodies  of  the  Greckn,  ho  it  fomia  the  bMU  of 
the  tunes  of  the  present  day. 

Although,  howerer,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
diatonic  B'Ties  of  musical  Hotind.s  remains  un- 
altered, it  has  been  considerably  affected  in  its 
inode  of  application  by  two  modem  elementB — 
namely.  Tonality  and  IJarmony. 

Fira^.  a  glance  at  the  Greek  scale  will  show  that 
there  are  seven  different  diatonic  ways  in  which 
an  octave  may  be  divided;  thus,  firom  A  to  the 
A  aln)ve  will  exhibit  one  way,  from  B  to  13 
another,  from  C  to  C  a  third,  and  so  on— keep- 
iogtothe  white  keys  alone  in  each  case;  and  all 
these  various  '  forms  of  the  (K^tave '  as  they  were 
called,  were  understood  and  used  in  the  Greek 
muric,  and  for  ned  different  'modes.*  In  modem 
times  we  adopt  only  two  —  one  corresponding 
with  C  to  C,  which  we  call  the  Major  mode, 
the  other  corresponding  with  A  to  A,  which  we 
call  the  Minor  motXn.  And  in  each  case  we  attach 
great  importance  to  the  notes  forming  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  octave  series,  either  of  which  we 
call  the  Tonic  or  Keynote.  Wc  have,  therefore, 
in  modern  music,  the  two  following  '  forms  of  the 
octave*  in  common  use.  And  we  may  substitute 
fSor  the  Greek  word  'hemitone'  the  modern  tCnn 
'seoiitoiie,'  which  means  the  same  thing. 

InferfdU  ofthf  Dinfonic  Sral^  for  the  Major  Modf. 
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Although  these  differ  materially  from  each 
oOier,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  Greek 
(liatniiic  form  of  the  M-ries  is  in  each  perfectly 
preserved,  it  must  be  explained  that  the  minor 
scale  is  given,  under  particular  dreumstances, 
certain  accidental  variations  [see  ASOSHOIIIO 
SOALS],  but  these  are  of  a  chromatic  natore; 
^e  normal  minor  diatonio  form  is  as  here 
shown.  Tlie  choice  of  partieular  forms  of  the 
octave,  and  the  more  prominent  character  givea 
to  their  limiting  notes,  constitute  the  important 
feature  of  modem  music  called  Toimlity. 

Secaii'jlv.  a  certain  influence  has  been  exer- 
cised on  the  diatonic  scale  by  modern  Harmony. 
When  it  became  the  practice  t<>  Bound  several 
notes  of  the  wale  simultaneously,  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  intervals  of  the  Greek  series 
did  not  adapt  tiienuelves  well  to  the  combina- 
tion. Tliis  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
interval  of  the  major  third,  C  to  E  :  acconling 
to  the  Greek  system  tUs  consisted  of  two  tones, 
but  the  perfect  harmonious  relation  required  to 
be  a  little  flatter.  The  correction  was  effected 
in  a  very  simple  manner  by  making  a  slight 
variation  in  the  value  of  one  of  the  tones,  which 
necessitated  also  a  alight  alteration  in  the  value 
of  the  sendtcoe.  Other  small  errors  have  been 
corrected  in  a  similar  way.  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  conform  to  the  principle,  that  cnry  noU 
of  the  tcale  mutt  Aare,  as  far  a.s  possible,  co^ 
cordarU  hartnonims  relations  to  other  nolcg;  and 
in  <letemiining  these,  the  relations  to  the  Umie 
or  keynote  are  the  more  important. 

The  diatonio  •erica,  aa  thus  eotreoted,  !•  as 
follows : — 

Ut^for  JDia'onic  Beak  at  comctrd  for  M<yirrn  Harmmp. 
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The  several  intervals,  reckoned  upwards  from 
the  lower  keynote,  aze-^ 

Major  tone. 
Major  tlurd. 
Perfect  Fourth, 
Perfect  Fifth, 
Major  !<ixth, 
Major  seventh. 
Octave. 

It  baa  been  stated,  ho  .v,  v<  r,  tiiat  for  modem 

European  mufic,  we  have  th«-  power  of  adding, 
to  the  seven  Bounds  of  the  diatonic  scale,  certain 
other  intenne<bate  cArosMUte  notes.  Thus  be- 
tween C  and  D  we  may  add  two  notes  called 
CI  andDb.  Between  G  and  A  we  may  add  Gf  and 
Ab,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  determine  what  ths 
exact  pitch  of  these  notes  should  Ix',  it  \»  neces- 
sary to  consider  that  they  may  be  used  for  two 
quite  (Ustinet  purposes,  i.e.  either  to  embelli^ 
melody  without  change  of  key,  or  to  introduce 
new  diatonic  scales  by  modulation.  In  the 
the  pitch  cf  the  chromatSo  nolesii 
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indeterminate,  and  depends  on  the  taste  of  the 
performer;  but  for  the  scLoadaw  H  i>  obviouB 
that  the  new  note  must  be  given  its  correct 
barmuuic  position  according  to  the  scale  it 
bft"ng»  to:  in  &et  it  loses  its  chromatio  cha- 
racter, and  becomes  strictly  diatonic.  For 
exauiple,  if  an  be  introduced,  determining 
the  new  diatonic  scale  of  G,  it  must  be  a  true 
niAjor  third  ^bovo  D,  in  the  same  way  that  in 
tlie  locale  of  C,  13  is  a  majur  third  above  G.  Tn 
thin  manner  any  other  chromatic  oetee  nwy  be 
located,  always  adhcrlni^  to  the  same  general 
principle  that  they  must  bear  concordant  har- 
monic relatione  to  other  note*  In  the  diatomio 
scale  they  form  part  of. 

I'rocueiling  in  thia  way  we  should  obtain  a 
number  of  chromatic  notes  f.  ruling.'  a  ri*n.-ii<U  rablu 
ad<lition  Ui  the  diatoiur  fionle.  For  i  x:uii|ile,  in 
order  to  provi-lo  for  eleven  keys,  all  in  common 
use,  we  should  t^ct  ten  chrommtic  notee  in  addition 
to  tho  sfjven  diatonic  ones,  making  teventeen  in 
all,  within  the  compatis  of  a  single  octavo.  Thiii 
multiplicatian  of  notes  would  produce  such  a 
troublesome  complication  in  practical  music,  that 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  there  has  been  adopted  an 
illgenious  process  oteomprom  isinfi,  which  simplities 
enonnoualy  the  construction  of  the  scale,  par- 
ticularly in  it3  chromatic  parts.  In  the  first 
place  it  ia  fnin.l  that  the  diHtanee  between  the 
diatonic  note.t  E  and  F,  ami  between  P.  .ui.l  ('  is 
newly  half  that  between  C  and  i>,  or  <  i  an^i  A  ; 
and  secondly,  it  is  known  that  the  adjacent 
chromatic  notes  Cj  and  Db,  tij  and  Ab,  etc., 
are  not  very  different  from  each  other.  Putting 
all  these  things  together,  it  follows  that  if 
the  octave  be  divi<led  into  ticc'vc  rrjunt  part", 
a  set  of  notes  will  bo  produced  not  much  <lif- 
fetfaig  ia  pitdi  from  the  true  ones,  and  with 
the  property  of  1>,  in  ^  appllcnUe  to  all  kajs 
alike.  Hence  had  arisen  the  laodt  ru  chro- 
matie  seale,  aooordlng  to  what  is  calle<l  cjual 
tfmperamcnt,  and  as  reprc8cnte<l  on  the  key- 
board of  the  ordinary  pianoforte.  According 
to  this,  the  musical  ioale  consists  of  twelve 
xernitones,  each  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  an 
octave  ;  two  of  these  are  taken  for  the  tone 
of  the  diatonic  scale,  being  a  veqr  little  less 
in  vnliK-  tlian  the  original  m^oT  toaa  of  the 
Greek  divisions. 

Tliia  dnodeeimal  division  of  the  octave  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  but  its  nio<lern  revival, 
which  dates  about  the  sixteenth  century,  has 
been  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  ingenious 
siroplifieati«t)8  ever  known  in  tlic  hi'^t<iry  of 
music,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  advancing  the 
art  to  an  incalculable  extent.  Ite  defect  is  tliat 
oertain  harmonic  combinations  pro<lnccd  by  its 
notee  are  slightly  imperfect  and  lose  the  satis- 
ftctory  effect  prodnced  by  hannonies  perfectly 
in  tune.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  defect, 
and  the  means  adopted  to  remedy  it  \Nill  l>o 
more  properly  explained  under  the  article 

TKMrFHAMKNT,  which  SCO.  [^^M'  l 

SCARAMUCCIA.  UN'  AVVENTURA  DI. 
A  ooaoie  oftera  in  3  acta ;  IHweUo  by  F*  Bomani, 
muiio  by  L.  filool.    Pvoduoed  at  the  Soala, 


Milan,  Sept.  6.  1834,  with  great  soeeess.  Ia 

French  (by  Forges),  '  Une  aventure  de  Scare* 
mouche,'  Versailles,  June  1842  ;  and  in  Italian, 
Th^tro  des  Italiens,  Feb.  a6, 1846.  [G.] 

SCABIA,  'Emu,  bom  in  1838  at  Grat^ 

Styria,  studied  at  the  Conservatnriiiin,  Vienna, 
under  Gentiluomo,  made  his  d^but  at  Pesth  as 
St.  Bris  hi  *  The  Huguenots,*  and  afterwards  sang 
at  Brunn  and  Frankfort.  In  1S60  he  came  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  further  study  under 
Garcia,  where  be  waa  heard  by  Abt,  who  pn^ 
cured  hiui  an  engagement  in  iS6j  at  Hessau. 
He  next  played  at  lisipaig,  and  from  i86a  to  7a 
at  Dresden.  Among^  hu  best  parts  were  Hercules 
(Alccste),  Sarastro,  Leporello,  Caspar,  Rocco, 
Landgrave  (Tannhauser),  Fogner  (Meisteninoer) 
Burgomaster  (Czaar  nnd  Zimmermann),  Dnlea* 
mara,  Geronimo  (II  Matrimunio  sejpeto),  and 
Falstaff,  in  w  hich  last  a  critic  remarks  that  be 
made  one  of  his  greatest  suocesses  ....  when  he 
was  at  Dresden,  and  made  it  in  great  meoisviro 
by  his  really  excellent  acting  of  the  character. 
From  187a  till  now  (1881)  he  baa  been  oi- 
gaged  at  Vienna,  where  he  has  eatabli^hed  his 
reputation  as  a  versatile  singer  and  actor  in  both 
baritone  and  bass  parts,  but  best  in  the  latter, 
as  his  'carefully  deadened  hiirh  notes  form 
so  great  a  contrast  to  the  vigorous  notes  of 
I) is  lower  and  middle  register'  (Hanslick). 
Among  his  more  recent  parts  are  Hons  Sachs 
(Meiatersinger)  Wotan  (Nibelungen) — for  which 
character  he  was  originally  selected  by  Wagner 
for  Bayreuth— Mlsheli  (,Was8ertrager)E8caniiIlo, 
Marcel,  Bertram,  nnd  (1879)  Seneschal  (Jean  de 
Paris).  Ue  has  played  in  the  principal  German 
and  Austrian  oitiea*  also  in  Italian  opera  at 
St.  Peterhburg.  [A.C.j 

SCABLATTI«  Alkssandbo,  a  musician  of 
great  importanoe,  and  the  creator  of  modem 
opera.  Of  hio  early  life  notliing  is  known 
beyond  what  nay  be  gathered  from  his  tomt>> 
Ktone*  in  the  St.  Gndfia  ehapel  of  tho  Ghweh 
of  Monte  Santo  in  Naplea: 

HBIC  8ITVS  EST 
BQVES  ALEXANDER  SCARIACTVS 

Vnt  MOMKATIONE  SEN-HFICBHTIA 

PIBTAT£  INSIGNIS 
HVSICBS  INSTAVmATOR  MAXlMVt 

QVI  SOLiniS  VETKRVM  NVMKKIS 
MOVA  AC  MIKA  SVAVlTAi£; 
MOLLinS 
AHTIQVITATI  GLORIAM  POSTF.RITAH 
IMITANDI    SPEM  ADEMIT 
OPTIBIATIBVS  KBOIBV8Q 
AIM'RIME  CARVS 
TANDEM  ANNOS  NATVM  LXVI  EXTINXIT 
8VMMO  CVM  ITALIAB  DOLORS 
DC   KAL*»    NOVKMB™  CIDIDCCXXV 
UOiUi  UODIS  fL£CTI  NE&CIA 

I  For  «  f)ir.|nilt"  of  ttil«  InKrIptlon.  now  firtt  comrtlr  palliablfl. 
»n.l  differing  niuih  fn  m  tlic  iMiitcrlptl.  ui  oi  U'tl«.  \  lll«ro»,*Ba 
Hurinv.  w«  «r>i  Imlrblol  to  l>r.  I>o!irn,  chkf  of  lh<!  IU'T»»  A<|a«nil«li 
Maple*.  We  li«»e  »Uu  lo  thank  SU.  MlnerrUU,  M%d.  Zwplnl  BSMliT^ 
snailbViAcafiirUsdMfTloMlBnfHWMtaU.  (OJ 
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Fan  »  Maltese  ctom  enggtmA  at  the  foot  of 

tlie  inHcriptinn  it  may  l>e  Bn]>poBed  that  ho  WM 
A  Knight  uf  Uie  orUur  of  Alalia. 

Binoe  'is.  Kal.  Novembris  ciaioccxxv'  means 
Oct,  74.  1725,  it  followrt  that  ScarlaUi  waa  lK>rn 
in  1659,  '^'^^      learn  from  the  score  of  '  Pum- 
peo  *  (in  the  pootenibD  of  Gamave  Selva^o^  and 
also  verified  by  Florimo)  tnat  his  birthplace 
was  Trapani  in  Sicilj.  Aa  to  his  musical  uJuca- 
tion,  some  nudntain,  though  witboot  citing  any 
authority,  that  he  studied  in  Parma,  while  ntlu  rs 
declare  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Carisaiuii  (bom 
1604)  in  Rome.    The  eminent  antiquarian 
Tillarasa  (*Mtnu>rie  dei  comnogitori  ...  del 
regno  di  Napoii '}  states  (wituoui  quoting  his 
authority)  that  when  Scarlatti  mored  wltn  his 
family  to  Naples  lie  was  a  cele'iritcil  singer 
and  player  on  the  harp  and  harpsichord.  The 
fir^t  aticertained  fact  iu  his  life  in  that  he  was 
commiiisioiied  to  compose  for  Christina*  Queen 
of  S\s  ( den,  an  opera  '  L*  Onesth  nell'  amore ' 
performed  in  iCSo  at  her  palace  in  iiome, 
and  it  is  a  probahlo  inferenee  that  he  wa^ 
even  at  that  time  a  compoHer  of  gome  mark. 
Cramer's  '  Musijcalisches  Magazin  '  (2ud  year, 
668)  etatea  that  he  oompooed  an  opera  for  Mnnicli 
in  the  mme  yer^r,  an  asxr-rtion  which,  like  many 
others  concerning  hcarlatti,  has  been  copied 
without  veriiieation  from  one  book  to  another. 
Fotis  doubted  the  fact,  and  it  has  been  com- 
pletely disproved  by  liudhart  ('Geechichte  der 
Oper  am  Hofe  an  Mttnehen*).  He  court  of 
Bavaria  hud  at  that  time  a>4  representutive  in 
Rome  an  Abb<5  Scarlatti,  whose  name  occurs 
frequently  in  the  accounts  as  receiving  large 
aunis  of  money.   At  a  brilliant  fSte  given  by 
this  Ablit^  Scarlatti  (Pt^re  Meu^trier's  *  Repre- 
sentations cu  musique/  352)  on  Aug.  23,  16S0, 
at  the  Vigna  della  Fariola  near  Borne,  'La 
P.avirra  trionfnntf ,  onii'oniinento  per  musica ' 
was  jarforuied,  a  fact  which  has  given  ri»e  to  a 
aeries  of  misstatements,  originating  with  Lipow- 
pky,  who  in  his  '  Natinnal  (iardo  Jahrlaich' 
(1814)  cites  the  Abb^  as  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
and  diaii^  the  hicality  to  Monich,  tbougli 
he  atatea  in  hia  '  Bayrisches  Mnsiklexicon '  that 
no  opera  of  Scarlatti's  was  produced  in  Munich 
before  I7ai.   'Pompeo*  wao  perfiormed  at  the 
royal  palace  at  Naples,  Jan.  30.  16S4  (Feti^'u 
copy  is  dated  1683),  and  on  the  libretto  Scarlatti 
is  styled  Maestro  di  oapelUk  to  the  Queen  of 
Sweilen.    In  1693  he  comp<»ed  an  oratorio  '  I 
dolori  di  Maria  sempre  Vergine '  for  the  Con- 
gregazione  dei  sette  Dolori  di  San  Luigi  di 
Palazzo  in  Rome,  and  an  opera,  'Teodora.'  'in 
which  may  bo  found  many  airn  having  the  first 
part  Da  capo  after  the  necond,  a  practice  logi- 
cally and  musically  correct,  and*  aooording  to 
Kienewetter  first  1'ri>tifxht  into  fx^nfal  uue  by 
Scarlatti,  though  iutitauces  of  it  do  occur  before 
his  time.    In  'Teodora*  we  find  also  the  first 
on  heHlral  ritoniel,  and  the  genu  of  the  'recitalivo 
obligato,'  with  the  entire  orchestra  employed 
to  aooompaay  the  ndtatiTo.   Violina,  vldai^ 
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and  basset  formed  the  ^o-oundwork  of  his 
orchestra,  with  oboes  a  id  flutes  (seldom  found 
together,  though  an  instance  occurs  iu  'Tigrane'), 
horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and  drums.  Queen 
('hri.Htina  die<l  in  1688,  and  in  1694  Scarlatti 
was  maestro  di  capella  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
as  we  learn  from  the  libretto  of  Legrenzi's  open 
•  O Joacre '  to  which  S<"arlatti  added  Kome  songs 
for  a  performance  at  San  Bartolomeo  (Jan. 
1 694)  stating  in  the  prefiMse  with  oommemdable 
m<>dL.«ty  tliat  the  airs  thus  added  are  disttn- 
gu itched  by  an  asterisk,  'for  fiMur  of  damaging 
Legrenid's  reputation,  which  waa  to  him  aa 
object  of  boundless  respect.'  Other  operas  were 
'Pirrho  e  Demetrio'  (1697),  *11  Prigionero  for- 
tunato'  (1698),  and  'Laodicea  e  Berenice' 
(1 701),  which  added  enormously  to  his  Came, 
and  in  which  there  was  a  tenor  solo  with  an 
obligato  violin  accompaniment,  played  by  Corelli, 
but  with  BO  little  success  that  Scarlatti  aflt^^r- 
wards  substituted  another  air  ftr  it.  On  IVc. 
31,  1703,  he  became  a-Hsistaut  maestro  di  capelU 
to  Antonio  Fcggia  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Rome,  and  nucceeded  to  the  chief  post  May 
1707.  Cardinal  Ottoboni  aUo  took  him  up, 
and  made  him  hia  private  maestro  di  capdlai  aa 
we  learn  from  the  libretto  of  'Trinnfo  ileUa 
LibertJi'  (Venice  1707).  Soon  after  this  he  rfr- 
eeived  the  order  of  tiie  Golden  Spur.'  Ha  rciteaed 
Santa  ISfaria  Maggiore  in  1709^  vettmiaia  to 
Kaplcsj  and  died  Oct.  34. 1725. 

Bbarlattrs  fertility  waa  enormona.  *  Tfgvaae* 
(1715)  is  called  on  Uie  libretto  his  io6th  opera, 
and  there  were  in  all  115,  of  which  only  41  are 
extant,  including,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned 

II  rrtfloiMro  mpartw  (HMm)  : 
FcjulToclM  ael  MOtblMita :  BnclM 
(Kith  all  Iks  taatrssMBU  aaao* 
ttuiivd,  eieipt  df«Mt  noo:  tcora 

In  the  VHhk  CoUectlnn.  KruwU); 
Ni)7ie  till  iienilcti;  MUrl<l»tr;  II 
Figlio  delle  w^lvo  (17(f2>:  I'*  C«' 
d'ltaiipl  l>»)ci»mvlrl !  IToi);  UMedo 
(ITOi.  much  V'alwl  bjr  VHii)  . 
Martlrti)  <li  Kant*  I'ccilU  (lUoiici 
■  ltd  Te<Hliisio  (Naplei  ITu'); 
Clru  rlconoicluto  (JIoiim  17181; 
rurwDu*.  wlUi  UitU  (flu  Buto- 
luaiM,X«9lai,17tt>t  fldptaMMiUt 
8|>!ii(ne.  Anor  vrmrmo,  ibS  Ar> 
aiiiilo  i\«p<^  1714);  Carlo  It.' 
(I'AIUinitulit,  Aiid  virtu  triurifftiite 
dell'  odU)  «  daU'  uaon  (ITUDi 
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Intemttlrvc  fcr  Its  romlc  lat«r> 
metto  In  tho  Ne«pollt«ii  dialec*: 
TFnlt4><  ;  AUlIio  Recolo,  aud  Cub- 
liiMo  (ITlt),  alM  wlUi  rumlc  tnirr- 
mei/o;  TUo  Semptmito  finr<)< 
with  ballet?.  «iid  Tijni."  Aru^. 
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No  less  prolific  as  a  composer  of  church-music, 
he  left  over  300  masses,  of  which  tew  have  sur^ 
vived.  Jomroelli  pronounced  Ma  maaaoa  and 
motets  the  beat  he  knew  in  the  concertante  style, 
and  llauptmann'  in  regnrd  to  them  happily 
compares  him  and  l*alestrina  as  Virgil  and 
Homer.  Hia  aeottlar cantatas  were  equally  nuinsr* 
0U8.  Biirney  paw  the  original  MSS.  of  35,  each 
composed  in  a  biuyle  day  during  a  visit  at  TivoU 
in  the  autumn  of  1704  to  Andrea  Adami  (da 
BoWna),  then  a  well-knnwn  singer  in  the  Pope''< 
choir;  and  a  >teapoiitim  amateur  told  <,juautx  iu 
1 735  that  ho  poiNHed  400.  Bia  other  woifca 
were:— 
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of  tht  nr*i  Cul- 
tnclodlnc  one  ft  10 
tor 't  thotn,  vtoHn,  Mid  er- 
•Mfttel.«, 


Oi«torlot.-nolortdl]lwl«;8*-  a,  %ad  4  mIcM  (Bof«, 
tiMilB  iriltriMnilhiniirilTBi  i  «iw)i  ■iiTlithinmrBrTrl' 
OmMM  IhaMbMB.  BMmry.  tv.  I>iMtiitt-^A«i  BtgiMk'  *ut  'Uu- 
131);  l(«rtlrio  dl  e*atA  T««*dotla  dstc.'onrelu  Abtwtefhuiitnl'*  jkm- 
(Puia,  Blbllothi^u<!  Ntltanalr) ;  M>lon  ;  and  «  Miierrrr  n  niiuied 
{'<iii('>-i/)'j;.i  d«IU  beata  Verrlue;  (ur  tt>e  Popr't  Chulr  In  IM. 

M  .1-  -  i-frt  caiiOci ;  (San  Kl-  Secular  MimIc.  -  ll»drijr»l»  for 
lil.IM  di  N'  l  l  (U<>nn>  I7T<i):  Vit- 'TarJuui  Tol<^m  (Padre  Martini 
grtne  ad>l<il  >raia  iNii|<1<:t  IT/.' : :  k-Ivcs  0D«  Air  3  lopraiil  attd  3  cun- 
Stobat  Malor.  a  4  (U<jiue  17'^; .  iraltl  lii  hi*  'Eiemplar*  dl  Cou- 

traponto  tom*o'}t  tawMt  A  4 
lur  tb«  baptlam  of  th*  Mm«  «f 
»<icllr  (1729.  Monte  Caulno):  Du- 
rtle(14No»  )  and(%uUlM(l*volt  ) 

•n  la  ttw  nwtMM«iic  XMkMbi 

FHli. 

Scarlatti  became  in  process  of  time  teacher  at 
thne  of  the  If  Aoles  CMMrvMorios — Umi  Ono- 
fiio.  I  TamA,  ana  Loieto.  Among  hit  ammr' 
ou*  pupils  were — Lognwcino,  HoHBe,  Leo, 
Purante,  Carapellok  (araoo^  iiuai,  Abot.  Feo, 
Porpora,  Sarri,  and  GoBtmBMSci.*  An  fdeft  of 
his  skill  in  teaching  may  be  gatherc<l  from 
•  Munuhlety  unfintanately  oiroulated  is  MS. 
imSjt  'Dboono  dl  mncioa  aopm  nn  am  parti- 
Oolare  in  arte  del  Sig.  Cav.  Alcsaandro  Scarlatti, 
maestro  della  raal  oapella  di  Napoli '  (1717,  28 
pp.  fofio  with  17  of  miudc),  in  wliich  he  gave 
judgment  on  a  dispute  referred  to  his  arbitra- 
tion«  between  tiro  Spanish  musicians  about  a 
•triking  dinonanoe  employed  by  one  of  them. 

Maier  published  (SchleMinger,  Berlin)  a  comic 
duet  from  'Laodicea  e  Beranioe,*  and,  besides 
ihoee  already  given  there  are  at  Monte  Csasino 
*8aranata  k  Venere,  Adoni,  Amore';  Sere- 
Mte  h  3»  with  instruments,  for  the  opening  of  a 
Umitn  at  Pcieili|>po  (1696);  'Uenio  di  Parte- 
none'  (Matteo  Samoni) ;  'Gloria  di  Sebeto ' 
( Vittoria  Bombare) ;  '  Piacere  di  Mergellina ' 
(Domenioo  I'Aquilano);  'Massimo  Puppieuo,' 
opera,  3  acta;  'Sdpione  nelle  Spagne,'  istact; 
and  *  Porseima '  2nd  act,  recitatives  by  Antonio 
Lotti.  '36  Ariettas  for  a  single  voice,  with  a 
Thorough  Bass  for  the  Harpaiehoid,*  wen  pub- 
liahed  in  London  about  1750. 

Large  portions  of  a  mass  by  Scarlatti  are  given 
by  Bochlitz  in  his  and  voL  Another  was  printe<l 
entire  by  Proske  (Katisbon^  1841)  ;  a  '  LsbtatuB* 
and  an  '  Exultate '  are  given  in  Proeke's  'Musica 
Divina';  and  a  '  Tu  ee  Fetrus'  Sat  8  voices 
(characterised  by  Hauptmann  as  '  very  grand,  as 
if  hewn  in  stone*)  in  Comniers  'Musica  Sa<Ta,* 
Ui.  96.  His  instrumental  mudo  remains  almoet 
entirely  unpublished.  A  Fugue  in  F  minor  is 
given  by  Pauer  in  his  '  Alte  Klavierrousik.' 

His  portrait,  after  Solimena,  may  be  found  in 
the  '  Biographia  dc^U  Uooiiiii  illuitri  del  Regno 
diNapoU'  (i8io).  [F.G.] 

SOARLATTI,  Dowxinoo,  or,  aeeoiding  to 
'Quadrio.  (Jiuolamo,  son  of  Alessandro,  bom 
apparently  in  Naples^  1683,  first  learned  from 
lus  fiUhcr,  and  later  from  Oasparini.  He  has 
baoi  Oilliid  ft  pupil  of  Bernardo  Pasquini, 
bot  that  Menit  moat  improbable^  eeeing  that 
Paaqnini  wai  of  the  ibhool  of  Palestrina.  and 
wrote  entirely  in  the  coiitrajnintal  style,  wlior^as 
Domenioo  Scarlatti's  chief  interest  is  that  he  was 
tbe  ifflt  omnpoeer  who  studied  the  peo^hur  cha- 


racteristics  of  the  free  style  of  the  harpsichord. 
His  bold  style  washy  no  means  appreciated  in 
Italy,  for  r>iimcy  remarks  ('State  of  Music  in 
France  and  Italy ')  that  the  harpsichord  was  so 
little  played  that  it  had  not  affected  the  organ, 
wliicli  was  still  played  in  the  grand  old  tradi- 
tional style.  The  first  work  on  which  Domenioo 
is  known  to  have  been  engaged  was  that  of 
mtxlelling  fur  Naples,  in  1704,  Polaroli's  cijM  ra 
Irene'  (Venice  1695).  In  1 710  he  coinpused 
fur  the  piivate  theatze  of  Maria  Oanmi^^  Queen 
Dowager  of  Poland,  a  (finmma  jxifforaU 
'Sylvia'  (libretto  in  the  Paris  Bibliothboue 
Natiooale),  which  wan  followed  by  'Orlanio* 
(1711),  •  Fatido  in  Sciro'  (I7i2>,  •  Ifij^pnia 
in  Aulide'  and  'in  Taurido'  (i?!^)*  'Amor 
d'un  ombra,*  and  *Narci«o'  (1714),  and  'Am- 
leto*  (l?!.*)*  Teatro  C'apranico\  interesting  as 
the  first  musical  setting  of  that  subject.  In 
1 708  he  was  in  Venice  with  Handel,  then  on  his 
way  from  Florence,  which  he  left  in  Jjinuary,  to 
Rome,  where  ho  arrived  in  March,  his  *  Agrip* 
pina*  being  performed  if  times  in  Venice. 
Domenico  seems  to  have  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  for  Cardinal  Ottoboni  held  a  kind  ■  of 
competition  beiween  the  two,  at  which  the 
victory  was  undecided  on  the  harpsichord,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  oi^gan,  Scarlatti  was  the  first 
to  acknowledge  his  rival's  superiority,  deftlariiy 
that  he  hai!  no  id' a  s\:ch  playini,'  as  TIandels 
existe<i.  The  two  became  fast  friends  from  thnt 
day.  they  remained  tofethcr  till  Handel  Ml 
Italy,  and  met  again  in  Tx)ndon  in  1720.  Even 
in  extrems  old  age  Ilandel  spoke  with  pleasure 
of  D.  Scariatti,  and  Mainwaring  ('Memoirs,' 
61)  relates  that  when  Scarlatti  was  in  Spain,  if 
his  own  playing  was  admired,  he  would  torn  the 
ooDveraanon  on  HandeTs,  crossing  himself  at  tiie 
same  time  as  a  s'cni  "f  hi-'  extretne  reverence.  In 
Januaiy  1715  he  succeeded  lia^  as  maestro  di 
capella  of  St.  Peter's  In  Borneo  where  he  com- 
posed  Masses,  Salve  Reginas,  etc  In  1719  he 
went  to  London,  where  his  'Narolso'  was  per- 
formed  (May  30,  1720),  and  in  1731  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  beiame  a  court  favourite,  Th<>  long- 
ing for  home  and  kindred  however  drove  him 
bade  to  Naples,  where  Basse  heard  him  play 
the  harjK-iielinnl  in  1725.  In  ^~:')  he  was 
invited  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  appointed' 
music-master  to  the  Prinoees  of  the  AsUtrias, 
whom  he  had  formerly  taught  in  Lisbon.  Ac- 
cording to  the  'Gazetta  moaicale'  of  Naples 
(Sept.  15,  1838)  he  returned  to  Naples  in  1754* 
and  died  there  in  1757.  Bein^,'  an  invtterate 
gambler  he  left  his  family  in  great  destitution, 
but  Ftoinelli  came  to  their  assistanoe.  (Saoohrs 
'Vitadi  Don  Carlo  Brosclii.") 

As  we  have  said,  Scarlatti  was  in  some  sense 
the  founder  of  modem  ezeeution,  and  his  in- 
fluence  may  be  trae d  in  Mendelssohn,  Liszt, 
and  many  otiier  masters  of  the  modem  school. 
He  made  great  use  of  the  crossing  of  the  hands, 
and  pni<liiced  entirely  new  efreeU*  l>y  this  nieans. 
His  pieces,  unlike  the  suites  of  Uandel  and  his 
predseemots,  ware  all  short.  Santini  possessed 
349  of  them.  Of  these  Scaiiaia  hinaslf  tuiy 
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jiublished  one  book  of  30  pieces,  entitled  '  Eser- 
ciiii  per  gmviceiiibalo,'  etc.,  priuted  according  to 
Barney  in  Venice,  but  at  any  rate  before  Aug. 
174^,  wlit-n  the  IMnco  of  tlie  Asturi.iH,  whose 
nHino  in  on  the  title-page,  ascended  the  tliroue. 
In  the  F^tia  oollectifm  in  a  Paris  edition. '  Pieces 
pour  le  clave9in,*  2  vols.,  published  by  Mine. 
JBuivin  (who  died  Sept.  1733)  and  Le  Clerc' 
'  42  Suite*  of  LeaBona'  were  printed  by  B.  Cooke, 
Lomdan,  under  the  8Uj)erviaion  of  Scarlatti's 
friand  Boaeingrave  (between  1730  and  1737* 
wben  Roaeingrave  went  ont  of  hit  mind). 
Czemy's  edition  (Haalinger,  Vienna,  iS^qV  con- 
taining 200  pieces,  was  re-edited  (Paris,  Sauer, 
Girod)  and  reviaed  by  Mme.  Farrenc  from  Rosein- 
grave's  edition,  and  MSS.  then  in  posscs-sion 
of  Rinibanlt,  Then-  nrc  also  130  piecea  in  Far- 
renc's  '  Tre»or  des  Piauistea'  (1864)  ;  60  Sonatas 
are  pttbliahed  by  Breitkopf;  and  18  pieces, 
grouped  as  Suites  by  von  BUlow,  by  Piters. 

Though  the  technique  of  pianoforte-playing 
mnm  w>  mndhi  (o  Bomenico  Scerlaiti,  ne  did 
nothing  towardn  tlie  devtlopnient  of  the  <<onat;i. 

There  seem  to  have  been  other  musicians  of 
tills  name,  aa  Mr.  Habeil  of  Ratiabon  m  <n 
Eome  a  melodrama  *  Agnus  occi-sus  ab  origine 
Mundi/  signed  Francesco  ^^carIatti,  and  there  is 
at  Monte  Gaaaino  a  aeore  by  Pietro  Setriatti, 
*  GUtano.'  with  intermeaai  by  Haaae.       [F.  G.] 

SCARLATTI.  Giuseppe,  grandson  of  Ales- 
sandro,  bom  at  Naples  17 12.  Of  his  artisitic  life 
but  little  is  known.  He  aettled  in  Vienna  in 
1757,  up  to  which  date  hf;  had  pnxluced  the 
following  operas : — '  Ponipeo  in  Armenio '  (Borne, 
1747);  •  AdritoolnSlria'(Naplea,  1752);  *E«lo' 
(lb.  1 754)  ;  •  Gli  effetti  della  gran  Madro  Natura' 
(Venice  »754);  'Merope'  (Naples,  1755) ;  '  Chi 
tntto  abbracda  noUa  atringe  (Venice,  1756). 
In  Vienna  he  brought  out  eight  more  at  the 
court  theatre  : — '  II  mercato  di  malmantile,'  and 
'L^isola  disabitata'  (1757);  'La  serva  scaltra' 

(1759)  ;  'lasipile'  and  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito' 

(1760)  ;  *Artaser»e'  (1763);  *Gli  stravnrranti' 
(1765);  'La  moglie  padrona '  (17C8).  lie  died 
al  "^^enna  Aog.  17, 1777.  [C.F.P.] 

8CENA  (Gr.  XKrjvi} ;  Lat.  Scena;  Ital.  Scena, 
TetUro,  Palco;  Gt:r.  Biihne,  Aufti  ilt ;  Fr.  S'  '  n«\ 
Thidire  ;  £ng.  Scene,  Stage).  A  term,  which,  in 
its  oldest  and  fullest  significanoe,  appliea  equally 
to  the  Stage,  to  the  Scenery  it  represents,  and  to 
the  Drantatic  Action  which  takes  place  upon  it. 
Henoe,  the  long  array  of  synonyms  plaoed  at  the 
Imnnning  of  this  article. 

L  Classical  authors  most  frequently  use  the 
vmd  in  ite  firat  aenae,  aa  applyingr  to  tliat  part  of 
a  Greek  or  Roman  Theatre  which  moat  nearly 
anawers  to  what  we  should  now  call  the  Stage ; 
and  the  elaaaical  tendencies  of  the  Benaiaaanoe 
movement  led  to  \in  similar  use  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. Thus,  in  Peri's  'Euridice,'  printed  in  1600, 
we  find  the  following  direction :  '  Tirsi  vieno  in 
Scena,  sonando  la  presente  Zinfonia  con  un  Tri- 
flaato '— *  Thyraia  oomea  apom  the  Stagair  playiiig 

1  Vfr  10  In  Ml.  a.  h  u  ofm  ftasM  1v  AtaMMtdio  ieiiriattt. 
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the  present  Symphony  upon  a  Triple  Flute.  £See 

Opera.] 

II.  In  its  second  sense,  the  word  is  commonly 
applied,  in  England,  to  those  divisions  of  a  Drama 
which  arc  marked  by  an  actual  change  of  Scenery ; 
a  method  of  arrangement  which  is  even  extended 
to  En'_'lish  translations  of  fon  iLm  \v(irka. 

III.  lu  the  Italian,  German,  an^t  French  The- 
atres, the  word  is  more  frequently  used,  in  its 
thinl  Kt'ii«e,  to  designate  those  subordinate  divi- 
sions of  an  Act'  which  are  marked  by  the 
entrance,  or  exit,  of  one  or  more  members  of  the 
'Dramatis  peraoniu';  a  new  Scene  being  always 
added  to  the  list,  when  a  new  Character  appears 
upon,  or  quite  the  Stage,  though  it  be  only  a 
^lessenger,  with  half-a-dozen  words  to  say,  <V 
sing.  The  ostensible  number  of  Scenes,  thera- 
foro,  in  an  Italian,  or  German  Opera,  ia  always 
far  greater  than  that  indicated  in  an  Englihdi 
version  of  the  aame  work.  For  instance,  in  the 
original  libretto  of  'Der  Traiaclittte*  7  Soenea 
are  enumerated  in  the  First  Act,  6  in  the  Second, 
and  1 7  in  the  Third  ;  whereas  the  popular  Engiiah 
tranbLation  only  recognises  1  in  Act  I,  2  in 
Act  II,  and  3  in  Act  III.  An  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  Continental  practice  to  the  English 
Tlieatre  \vu.h  made,  S4»me  years  ago,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Operas  called  'The  Standard  Lyiia 
Drama'  (B(K>sey  &  Co.);  and,  aa  it  has  been 
revived  in  the  excellent  8vo  editions  now  pub> 
lishing  by  Meeara.  Novello,  it  ia  to  behomd  thai 
uniformity  of  custom  may  be  eventually  eaU^ 
blished,  at  least  in  all  translated  works. 

rV.  In  a  more  limited  aenae,  the  tenn  Seen 
is  applied,  by  Operatic  Composers,  to  an  Accom- 
paniedReoitaikive,  either  intenpersed  withpassagea 
of  Rhythmic  Mdody,  or  followed  b^  a  regtmur 
Aria.  In  the  former  caasi,  the  word  is  generally 
used  alone — and  always  in  ite  Italian  fbcm :  in 
the  latter  the  Composition  is  sometimea  eaOad 
'  Scena  ed  Aria.'  Less  frequently,  the  place  of 
pure  Recitative  is  supplied  by  the  introducUtnt 
of  short  strains  of  Melody,  with  strongly-marked 
variations  of  Tempo.  But,  in  all  cases,  it  ia 
dc  ri'itmir  that  the  character  of  the  Compositioa 
should  be  esi^eiitiallv  and  unmistakably  dra- 
matic throiigliout.  Thf  Socua,  thus  defined,  ia 
a.s  «)ld  the  U{>era  itself;  for  the  name  might 
very  well  be  given  to  the  Scene  from  '  Euridioe,* 
already  alluded  to;  or  to  the  'Lamento'  fai 
Monteverde'H  'Ariana.'  A  very  fine  example, 
much  in  advance  of  ite  age,  will  be  found  in 

*  Ab  rendimi  qoel  core,*  from  Franeeaeo  Roaai*a 

•  ■NT itrane '  ( 16S8).  Ilaridel  u.^ed  the  Scena,  with 
telling  etfect,  both  in  Opera  and  Oratorio;  as  in 
'Solitudini  amate,*  in  •  Aleasaadro';  'H  poter 
quelche  brand,'  in  '  Scipio,'  and  '  Deeper  and 
deeper  atiU'  and  'Farewell  ye  limpid  streams,' 
in  'Jephtha.*  Mo«art*a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
this  kind  of  Composition  is  well  exemplified  in 
his  wonderful  Scena  for  two  Voices,  '  Die  Weise- 
lehre  dieeer  Knabeu,'  in  '  Die  Zauberflote* ;  in 
innunietaUe  delightlol  instances  in  his  other 
Operaa;  and  ia  a  large  oollection  of  detached 
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SCENA. 

piorofl,  Rnch  M  'ChMo  mi  scnrdi,'  'Bella  mia 
iianuua,'  'Ahi,  lo  previdi.'  '  Misera,  dove  aon?' 
Mid  othen,  too  numerouR  to  mention,  UMWl  of 
tham  written  for  the  Stage,  though  some  are 
dearly  intended  for  the  Concert-room,  not- 
withstanding their  powerfiil  dnUDAtlo  flacpression. 
To  this  latter  class  of  Scenas  must  be  referretl 
Beethoven's  magnificent  'Ah,  perfido!'  which 
xmnks,  with  thsSoeilMfiMrLeonore,  and  Florestan, 
in  '  Fidelio,'  amoTi{»  his  most  passionate  Composi- 
tions for  Voice  and  Orchestra.  The  Scena  wa«t, 
nnqiMstioiuibly,  Weber's  strongest  point — wit- 
ness his  three  magnificent  examples,  '  Dnrch  die 
Wiilder,'  *  Wie  nahte  mir  die  Schlunimer/  and 
'  Ocean,  du  Ungeheoer/  and  his  iiz  'Ckiooert 
Arien' — of  which,  however,  five  only  have  as  yet 
been  published.  Tho  grand  Scena.  in  Bb,  for 
Kmiegande  in  '  Fauat,*  in  one  of  S[>ohr'8  most 
notable  ma^t*  rpit  ces  :  and  the  same  Composer's 
'impasnonud  Instrumental  Scena,  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra,  stands  quite  alone,  as  an  inspiration 
of  the  highest  order.  He  also  wrote  a  very  fine 
Scena  for  the  Concert-room  —  '  Tii  m'abl>an- 
doni'  (op.  71):  and  Mendelssohn  has  left  us  a 
pricelesH  treasure  of  this  class,  in  his  '  Infelico,' 
which  embwlies  an  amount  (»f  scenic  power  no 
Um  Mnarkable  than  that  thrown  into  the  nu- 
merous similar  movements  in  his  Oratorios.  The 
secret  of  success,  in  all  these  cases,  lies  in  the 
int<  nxity  nf  ilramatio  expreasion  embodied  in  the 
work.  When  tliia  ia  prt-nent.  no  really  great  Com- 
poser ever  faib  to  hit  iiis  mark.  In  its  absence, 
the  ontward  form  of  the  Scena  liecomes  a  mean- 
ingless  absurdity — a  truth  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  by  some  writers  of  later 
dftfSb  [WJ3.R.] 

SCENAPtlO.    An  Italian  term,  meanini,'  a 
sketch  of  the  scenes  and  main  points  of  an  opera 
Hbnlto,  drawn  up  and  settled  p  "  ' 
fining  in  the  detail. 

SCHARLONE.  The  German  term  for  a 
stencil  or  pattern,  and  thence  in  musical  criticism 
oilea  appnad  to  music  wiittsn  witli  too  moeh 
■dlMnnoa  to  msdiamcal  fonn  or  manner,  whether 
tba  eonposBr's  own,  or  some  one  else's — made 
on  a  ent  and  dried  pattern.  Tba  term  eapell- 
mciti^r-mrisik  is  wcA  by  the  German  critics  for  a 
similar  thing.  W  ith  a  slightly  different  metaphor 
weihoddsay, 'caatintlMsaiiMnoald.'  [C^.] 

SCHACHTNER,  Johann  Andreas,  from 
1 7  54  trumpeter  to  the  Arobbisbop  of  Saiiburg, 
ar)d  previously,  according  to  a  letter  of  Mosart  s 
(Oct.  17,  1777)  in  the  church-choir  at  Ingolstadt, 
where  he  was  brought  up  in.  the  Jesuit  school. 
He  died  in  1795.  He  was  a  thorough  nranebui 
(much  greater  knowledge  was  require<l  to  play  the 
trumpet  then  than  now)  and  hsd  Uteraiy  tastes 
besides.  Being  intimate  wfth  tha  Hooft  ftmily 
be  watched  with  great  interest  the  extraordinary 
early  derelopment  of  Wol%ang's  genius,  and  ao 
years  later  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Monrt's  nster, 
•  letter'  to  which  we  owe  a  host  of  ehaiacteristic 
and  touching  details.  His  affection  was  fully 
returned,  for  *  Wolfgangerl*  woold  ask  him  a 
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dozen  times  a  day  if  he  was  really  fond  of  him, 
and  when  Schachtner  would  sometimes  in  fun 
say  '  No,'  the  tears  would  start  into  his  ey«vs  *  ho 
loving  and  so  tender  was  his  little  heart.'  When 
the  two  were  carrying  his  toys  from  one  room  to 
the  other  Wolf^rang  would  insist  on  their  either 
singing  or  fiddling  a  march.    To  Scliachtner  too 
the  father  showed  the  blotted  MS.  of  the  first 
PF.  concerto,  and  related  the  little  fellow's 
answer  to  his  objection  that  it  was  too  difficiilt 
— '  That  is  just  why  it  is  called  a  concerto ;  people 
most  practise  till  they  can  play  it,'  upon  which 
ho  set  to  work  to  try  and  play  it  hiiiiHflf.  At 
this  time  he  was  4,  and  two  years  later,  after  iiia 
return  from  Vienna,  when  some  trios  ])y  a  friend 
were  beitis^  tried,  he  begged  to  Im;  allowed  to 
play  the  sticond  violin,  an<,l  cried  at  his  father's 
refusal  (he  had  had  absolutely  no  instruction  in 
the  violin),  till  at  Schachtner's  intercession  Leo- 
pold Mozart  gave  way,  saying,  'You  may  play 
with  Herr  Schachtner;  hat  you  must  do  itaofUy 
BO  that  iioIkhIv  m.iy  hear  you.'    Schachtner  soon 
found  hiiniielf  superiluuus,  and  was  not  surprised 
to  see  tears  of  joy  in  the  fatber^s  ^ySB.  Among 
other  traits,  S<'hachtner  relates  as  a  proof  of  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  boy's  ear  his  pointing 
out  that  Schachtner'8  violin  wtt  a  half«>4iiiartflr 
of  a  tone  lower  than  his  own,  and  on  another 
occasion  his  fainting  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
of  which  op  to  ten,  he  had  a  positive  dread. 
Schachtner  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera'  which 
Mozart  intendml  for  Vienna,  and  had  made  great 
progress  with,  and  translated  the  libretto  of 
•Idomeneo'  into  German,  thus  enabling  Leof»old 
Mozart  to  say  (letter  to  Breitkopf,  Aug.  icv  1781) 
that  it  was  entirely  the  work  of  persons  living  in 
Salzburg,  'the  poetry  by  Court-chaplain  Varesoo^ 
tlie  music  by  my  son,  and  the  German  trans- 
lation by  Hsrr  Snhanhtnar.*  (Jahn'a  *  Mozart.' 
L  5640  [i:.¥.v.-\ 
SCHACK,  Bekxdict,  the  first  Tamino,  and 
one  <^the  party'  who  stood  round  MosNrt*s  bed 
the  night  Wore  his  death,  «n<l  at  his  request 
sang  tha  oompletsd  portions  of  the  'Requiem* 
as  iar  as  the  first  ban  of  th«''Laori]nosa,'  when 
lie  broke  into  violent  weeping  at  the  thought 
that  he  should  never  finish  it.   Schaok,  who  was 
bom  in  1758,  was  a  man  of  general  onltlTation, 
a  thorough  musician,  and  a  ;.,'ood  flute-player. 
He  composed  several  operas  lor  Schikaneder's 
theatra.  Moiart  was  on  intfmata  tonns  with 
him,  and  would  often  comw  and  fetch  him  for  a 
walk,  and  while  waiting  for  Schack  to  dress, 
would  sit  down  at  his  desk  and  toneh  up  hSa 
scores.    Schack's  vuice  was  a  fine  tenor,  flexible 
and  sonorous  and  bis  execution  thoroughly  ar- 
tistic, (mt  be  was  a  poor  actor.*  In  1 787  he  was 
taking  second  ^wU  only;   in  1792   he  sang 
Tamino,  Count  Almaviva,  and  Don  Ottavio 
(Don  Goosalvo  In  tha  Garman  tmnalatioa)  alter 
which  wahearnomoMof  him  aaadngsr.  Hii 
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Opens  w  Singipiele  came  between  1789  and 
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SCHARWENKA.  PaillPn  born  Feb.  35, 
1847,  At  SMater,  Fomh,  Eul  ProanA.  Hia  taato 
for  mmlo  allowed  itaelf  early,  but  lie  WM  iniftUe 
to  cultivate  it  aerioualy  till  the  removal  of  hia 
fiuDoily  to  Berlin  in  1865,  when  he  entered 
Knllnk't  'New  Academy.  On  completing  his 
course  he  remained  on  the  staff  of  the  Academy, 
ftttd  ia  now  teacher  of  the  rudimenta  and  of  ooin« 
podtkm.  HtewarkeencUeflyfarFF.— dancea 
and  other  drawing-room  pieces  ;  the  latest  being 
•n  *  Album  jxilonais,*  op.  33.  But  he  has  also 
mblldied  songs ;  3  concert  pieoea  for  rloKn  and 
PF.  (np.  17);  a  serenade  (op.  19);  studies  for 
violin,  and  for  cello,  and  haa  written  two  aym- 
phcaiei.  Heir  flofaarwenka  ia  also  an  acoom- 
plishcd  caricaturist,  and  has  illustrated  *  Anton 
Kotenqaetachar/  a  aatirical  poem  by  Alex.  Mos- 
kowsU  (Beriin,  x88i),  with  iome  ytry  comic 
woodcuts.  [O.] 

SCHAR^^^NKA,  Xaveh,  was  also  bom  at 
Samter,  Jan.  6,  1840;  and  like  his  brother  was 
ait  Knllak's  Academy  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
known,  while  still  a  pupil,  frtr  his  PF.  playing 
and  his  compositions.  Ue  made  his  firat  appear- 
aoM  in  fmbUo  at  Berlin,  in  1869,  and  lemafned 
ftr  some  time  in  the  Academy  as  a  teacher,  until 
conpelled  to  leave  it  for  his  military  dutiee  in 
1873.  After  thia  be  began  to  trnvd,  and  waa 
MMB  renowned  as  a  fine  and  brilliant  player, 
and  a  '  young  composer  of  remarkable  endow- 
ments.' In  1877  he  produoed  hia  ffarat  Conoorto 
for  the  PF.  (in  Bb  minor,  op.  32),  plajnni;  it  to 
the  meeting  of  German  musicians  at  Uauover 
in  May;  it  waa  pUyed  in  England  tor  the  first 
time  by  Mr.  Dannreuthtr  .it  the  Crystal  Palace 
{both  place  and  player  well-luiowu  in  this  country 
wr  their  ehhraboae  weleoaie  of  new  works)  Oot. 
37,  1877.  In  1878,  Feb.  14.  Scharwenka  him- 
aelf  played  it  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig.  In 
1879  he  made  hb  fin*  appeannoe  in  £ni?land. 
plavL'rl  the  same  work  at  the  Orystal  Palace, 
March  i,  and  played  at  the  Masicul  Union, 
April  tg.  In  1880  he  retnmed  and  played  at 
the  Philharmonic  Ft:b.  19,  and  elaewhere.  In 
1881  he  made  a  third  visit  and  played  hia  second 
Ooooerto  (in  0  minor,  op.  56,  which  be  bad 
produced  at  the  GcBcllschafts  concert  at  Vienna 
bee  13,  i88o>— at  the  Philharmonic,  Feb.  24. 
His  stay  waa  abortened  by  his  reoaH  to  Oennany 
for  his  military  duties  (a  cruel  anomaly  for  an 
artist  I),  bat  he  found  time  to  appear  several 
timea,  and  deepened  the  frTonrabie  impteaaion 
which  In-  \  m]  previously  made. 

Scharweuka'a  published  worka  number  1:2. 
Opna  X  ia  a  Ttio  fai  F|  minor  for  PF.,  Tiolbi 
and  cello,  and  op.  2  a  Sonata  for  PF.  and 
violin,  in  D  minor.  Ho  has  publislied  a  aeoond 
PF.  trio  (in  A  minor,  op.  45),  a  quartet  for 
PF.  and  strings  (in  F,  op.  37),  a  aonata  for 
PF.  and  c«llo  (£  minor,  op.  46) ;  7  original  PF. 
dofllB ;  a  aonaftaa  (in  Of  minor  and  £b,  op.6  and 
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36),  3  scherzos,  and  a  large  mass  of  studiaai 
dances,  romances,  and  other  fneoaa  all  liar  PF. 
solo.  The  first  PF.  conoetio  ia  op.  3a ;  tha 
second  is  not  yet  printed.  [6.] 
SCHAUROTH.  Duram  (Adolphine)  vov, 
a  Bavarian  lady  of  noble  family,  a  great  piano- 
forte player,  with  whom  Mendelssohn  flirted  (se- 
riously, eten  fbr  him)  and  played  duets,  daring 
hi.'^  visit  Munich  in  June  1830.'  She  and 
Josephine  Laqg  are  the  two  moat  prominent 
figurea  fai  Us  lefttets  of  tliai  data.  He  raaebed 
Venice  on  Oct.  10,  and  on  the  l6tb  wrote  the 
well>known  '  Venetianisohes  GondelUed ' 
without  Words,  bk.  1.  no.  6y,  wbiob  on  Hie  MC 
though  not  in  print,  bears  the  words  '  fiir  Del- 
phine  Sohauroth.'  Their  aoauaintanoe  waa  re- 
newed on  vatoni  in  tbe  nllowing  'Ootober, 
and  the  O  minor  Concerto,  written  at  Munich, 
is  dedicated  to  her.  She  was  bom  at  M^^ebuig 
in  1814,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Kaikbremwr.  Bslbn 
1835  she  married  Mr.  Hill  Handley.  an  English 
man.  but  the  union  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
happy,  and  was  soon  diaaolved.  Sdrasuum,  ia 
noticing  herSonatc  brillante  inC  minor  (Diabelli 
and  her  Caprice  (Ibid.),  in  his  '  Keue  Zeitschriit 
fUr  Maaik '  (iL  1 35 ;  v.  133),  while  kindly  quhsii^; 
her  consecutive  fifths,  false  relations,  and  other 
marks  of  inexperience  in  ocnnposing,  pardons  them 
all  (or  the  thoroughly  musical  nature — 'Musik 
in  ihrem  Wesen,'  *der  eigentliche  mnsikaliache 
Nerv*— -which  her  pieoea  din>lay.  Indeed  he 
goea  80  Ihr  aa  to  class  her  wiUi  Clara  Wieck  as 
'two  Amazons  in  a  brilliant  proceaaioa.*  In 
1839  she  played  the  £b  Concerfo  at  a  concert 
given  in  Munich  for  the  Beethoven  monumcoit, 
with  great  brilliancy  and  aooceea  (A.  M.  Z.  xlL 
488).  In  1870  she  gave  a  recital  at  Leipaiff  oa 
Mendelssohn's  birthday,  in  reference  to  imick 
the  Signals  speain  of  her  own  pieces  and  two  of 
Chopin's  as  having  special  charm.  She  is  now 
(1881)  living  at  Charlottenburg.  It  is  matt^  of 
great  r^pret  that  a  life  whidibigtn  so  brilliantly 
should,  to  all  appeanuMW^  be  SO  msoh  overclouded 
at  its  close.  [G.] 

SCHAUSPIELDIRISarOR,  DEB,  •OonBdis 

mit  Mu.«ik  in  i  Act'  (Tlie  M.ina^'er,  a  Comedy 
with  Music  in  one  Act) ;  containing  an  overture 
and  4  numbers ;  words  Stephanie^  jua.,  mnaie 
by  Mozart.  Produced  at  a  Court  festival  at 
Schonbrunn,  Feb.  7,  1786.  Over  tihe  terzet 
(No.  3)  la  the  date,  Jan.  t8,  1786.  It  was 
adapted  to  a  P'rencli  libretto  umler  the  name  of 
'  L'Impresario.'  and  produced  in  Paris  in  1856. 
[See  vol.  t.  p.  768.1  A  oareful  verrion  of  the  entire 
piece  from  the  Germ.'vn  onL'inal,  by  W.  Grist, 
was  brought  out  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
on  Sept.  14,  1877,  as  *Tbe  Manager,*  and  rs*! 
peated  sevcnil  times  there  and  elsewhere. 

An  interesting  little  work,  full  of  details  00 
tilis  opera  and  Mosart  in  geners]«  is  *Mosm4^ 
Schauspiddireetor.  von  Dr.  B. Hindi*  (Leipzig', 
1859).  L^j 

80HEBEK,  Edudhd,  n  distinguished  and 
{nUn^Mtui  Austrian  amateur,  Doctor  of  Law, 

I«MOT,^SBSll,«]«L 
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of  Commerce  at  Prague.  w.u<  b^ni  Oct.  3 a,  1819, 
At  Petandorf  in  Moravia.  He  bwaa  hia  muaical 
eaiwr  m  bead  of  a  Society  at  (wnftti^  and  ood* 
tinned  it  at  Prague,  where  in  (■(itijuncti<m  with 
Weiaa»  the  superior  of  the  Capuciuiu,and  Krejoi, 
he  baa  revived  much  of  the  heal  old  Italiaa 
cliurch  rau^ic.  He  has  devoted  hia  attention 
speciallj  to  the  construction  of  the  violin,  in 
relatioD  to  whldi  he  faaa  pnUiabed  very  inter- 
esting treatises— ^n  the  Orchestral  Instruments 
in  the  Paris  ^  Exhibition  of  1855  :  On  the  Cre- 
iDoacee  iaatraaMaiti,  h  propos  to  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  of  1873,  and  'the  Italiaa  Violin 
manufacture  and  its  German  origin.'*  He  has 
alao  pabUalied  a  vala&Uo  Uttle  pamplilat  on 
Froberger.  Dr.  S<?hel)ek  pospc-nes  a  fine  ooileo* 
tion  of  ancient  stringed  instruments,  Beethoven 
aatographi^  ato.  [G.] 

SCHEBEST,  AoNES,  bom  at  Vienna,  Feb.  15, 
1813,  became  attat'hed  at  a  very  early  age  to  the 
Court  Theatre  at  Dresden,  first  in  the  chorus, 
nnd  then  as  singer  of  small  solo  parts.  Here  she 
luid  the  inestimable  advantage  of  frequently 
liearing  and  seeing  the  great  Sohroeder-Devrieut. 
In  1833  she  left  Dresden  for  Pceth*  and  from 
1836  to  41  starred  throughout  Germany  with 
very  great  applause.  Her  voice  was  a  fine  mexzo- 
soprano^  her  style  and  method  wore  good,  her 
V't-at  parts  heroic,  with  much  energy  and  passion, 
la  1 841  she  married  the  great  theologian  Dr. 
]>avid  Strauss  (himaelf  a  keen  amateur,  and 
author  of  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony), and  died  Dec.  22,  1869,  at  Stuttgart. 
Hhu  left  an  account  of  her  carMf— 'Ana  ilem 
l^hc-n  einer  KiinKtlerin*  (1857).  [G.] 

SCHECHNEB-WAAGEN.  Nakbttb.  dra- 
nalie  singer,  bom  at  Maaicdi  in  1806.  She  was 
tanployed  in  tlu-  chorus-scenes  of  tbf  opera,  anil, 
on  the  occasion  of  Madame  Grassini's  visit,  was 
eboaen  to  aeoond  her  in  some  seleotionB  from 
Cimarosa's  'Gli  Orazzi  e  Curiazi.'  Schechner's 
lieaatiful  Toioe  made  a  great  impression,  and 
woo  ftr  bar  a  patronew  in  the  Qoeen  of 
F>avaria.  After  some  study  in  singing  an<l  in 
JtAlias,  ahe  aH>eared  in  Italian  opera  in  Munich, 
imtH  1837,  after  wbidi  the  devoted  beraelf  to 
German  opera.  In  1826  she  was  in  Vienna,  if  a 
coxiooa  atoiy,  related  by  Schindler,  of  a  scene  in 
the  theatra  there,  ^  propoa  to  aa  idr  written  for 
her  by  Schubert,  may  be  believed.  [See  ScHU- 
BEBT.J  It  ia  Kob^  byF^tis  that,  when  ahe  first 
appetfod  in  Barlfn  in  Weigra  'Sehwelaer&anilia^' 
the  first  act  was  played  to  an  alniotit  empty  house; 
bat  such  enthusiasm  did  her  Emmeline  arouse 
in  the  lisw  Ibtenera^  that  the  report  of  it  spread 
to  the  neighbouring  caf^  during  the  entracte, 
A  large  audience  was  drawn  to  the  theatre  for 
the  reat  of  the  peffbmaiioe,  and  tiie  ringer's 
■lUxess  was  complete.  Her  Donna  Anna,  Kury- 
anthe,  Fidelio,  Keiza,  Vestalin  and  Iphigenie  in 
Taoris  excited  great  admiratioo  ia  Benin  and 

I  'I>i«  OrclK-Mr-r-IfiMrumKntf-  auf  der  rarlwr  Wdtomlcllimf  la 
iIot  ISV' '  ( V  I'li.'ia.  e$taaiidruckrr«i.  ItKi, 
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Mnnidi.    In  1831  die  nanied  Waagen,  a 

litho^Tapher  and  painter. 

Madame  Schechner's  voice  was  powerful,  even 
massive  in  its  tonea,  her  acting  was  earnest  and 
natural.  She  took  a  place  in  the  first  mnk  of 
German  singers,  but  her  brilliaat  oareer  lasted 
no  longer  than  ten  years.  A  aevere  ilhwM 
injured  her  voice  ;  she  retired  ftOBk  the  itage  In 
1835,  and  died  in  i860. 

Mcudetanlai  beard  ber  at  Mmieb  in  1830,  and 
while  he  found  hor  voice  much  gone  off  and  her 
intonation  false,  says  that  her  expression  was  still 
10  tooddag  aa  to  make  bim  weep.*  [LuH.M.3 

SCHEIBLKR.  Johanv  Hhkbioh,  bom  at 
Montjoie  or  Montschao,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Nov.  II,  1777,  died  Nov.  ao,  1837,  silk  manu- 
facturer, after  many  travels  settled  down  at  Cre- 
fel  J,  wlitre  he  was  firHt-assistant-BUrgermeister. 
In  1812-13,  after  some  interesting  experiments 
with  Jews-harps,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
imperfections  of  exinting  means  of  tuning.  He 
first  tried  a  monochord,  but  finding  that  he  could 
not  always  get  the  t^auit-  note  from  the  same 
division  of  his  monochord,  he  endeavoured  to 
help  himself  by  beats,  and  discovered  that  each 
beat  correaponded  to  a  difference  of  two  aimple 
vibrations  or  one  double  vibration  in  a  leoond. 
His  plan  was  to  fix  the  monochord  by  finding  the 
stopped  lengtb  wliich  would  give  a  note  beating 
four  tiinen  in  a  second  with  his  own  fork.  Then, 
after  eii<ll«B9  triaU  and  calculations,  he  found 
similar  plac*  s  for  all  the  divisions  of  the  scale, 
and  finally  fruin  the  nmrnHhonl  made  forks  for 
each  note  of  tlie  perfectly  equally  tempered  scale. 
IJy  repeated  comparisons  with  his  forks  he  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  mathematically 
accurate  monochord,  or  to  jirotect  it  from  the 
effects  of  temperature.  He  then  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  inserting  forks  between  the  forks  of  his  scale, 
from  the  lowest  A  of  the  violin  to  the  open  A,  and 
oonnting  the  beats  between  them.   It  was  this 
counting  that  was  the  trouble,  but  by  highly 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  he  was  en- 
abled to  complete  the  count  of  his  fifty  two  forks 
within  from  0067  U)  -00083  beats  or  double  vibia» 
tiona  in  a  Btcoiui,  and  hence  to  tune  a  set  of  twdve 
forks  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  equal  scale  for  any 
giv.n  pitch  of  A.    The  particulars  of  his  forks, 
and  the  mode  of  counting  them  are  contained  in 
hie  little  pamphlet  'Der  physikali^iho  undmusik- 
alische  TonmesHer'  (Esnen,  Bade ker,  1834,  p.  80, 
with  lithographic  plates),*  from  which  the  pre- 
oeding  history  has  been  gathered!.    During  his 
lifetime  he  isHued  four  smaller  tracts,  showing 
how  to  tune  organs  by  beats,  which  were  colleoted 
after  his  death  as  '  H.  Scheiblor's  Schriften,  etc.* 
(Crt  feld,  SchmUlU-r.  1838^    This  is  quite  out  of 
prim,  but  copies  of  the  fonuer  bo<jk  are  still  to  be 
bought.   Hie  wonderful  tonometer  of  fifty-two 
forks  has  complete! v  disappeared.    But  another 
one,  of  fifty-six  inatead  ot  lifty-two  forks,  whidi 

*  -TbB  phTiloa  Mid  M«l«lVOBem«t«r.  whhrh  ppr»*«  T^bly  bjr 
BMuis  o(  tiM  paodstaa.  «lw  ■taolate  number*  of  tlbraituu*  of 
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belonged  to  SeheiUer  alfll  eorbti,  and  wm  in- 
herited by  hU  dAtightrr  and  cjandaon,  wbo  lent  it 
to  HeiT  Amelfly  formerly  of  Crefeld,  who  again  lent 
It  to  Mr.  AlezMider  J.  BUte,  who  oounted  it,  and 
having  dieeked  his  results  by  means  of  M'Lcod'a 
and  Bujv^e  machinee  for  measuring  pitch,  gave 
theTilae  of  eaefa  fork  in  flieJoanMl  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  March  5,  18S0,  p.  300,  corrert  to  less 
thAn  one-tenth  of  a  double  vibration.  The  two 
extrame  fbrks  of  thi*  56-fark  tononeier  agfiee  In 

pitch  preciBely  with  thn«o  of  the  53-fork  tono- 
meter, but  no  other  forks  are  alike,  nor  could  the 
Ma  of  ilie  tooometar  bftro  been  oMily 

convertecl  into  those  of  the  other  one.  In  1834, 
at  a  congress  of  physicists  at  Stuttgart,  Scheibler 
propoeeawtth  approval  the  pitdi  A  440  at  69°  F. 
(  =  A  at  59"  F.)  for  general  {>iiri)oses,  and 

this  has  been  consequently  called  the  Stuttgart 

pitch*  [▲.jrH.i 

SCHELBLE,  Johakk  NEroifUB,ftlketODriay 

excellent  and  representative  German  ranridan, 
bora  May  16,  1789.  at  Uuffingen  in  (he  Black 
Forest,  where  his  father  was  superintendent  of 
the  House  of  Correction.    His  strict  mnsical 
education  was  begun  in  the  Monantery  of  March- 
thai  1800-03;  *nd  continued  at  Donauesehingen, 
under  Weisse.   He  then  spent  some  time,  first 
with  Vogler  at  Darmstadt,  and  then  with  Krebs, 
a  dietinguished  singer  at  Stuttgart,  and  there,  in 
1812,  he  filled  the  post  of  element.iry  tiAfhcr  in 
the  Royal  Musical  institution,  a  very  famous  and 
complete  school  of  thoee  tim^.'   In  181 3  he 
went  to  Vienna,  lived  in  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Beethoven,  Moscheles,  Weiel,  Spohr,  etc., 
composed  an  opera  and  many Hullar  worka,  and 
went  on  the  stage,  where  however  his  singing, 
though  remarkable,  was  neutralised  by  his  want 
of  power  to  act.   From  Austria  in  18 16  he  went 
to  Frankfort,  which  became  hia  home.   Here  the 
beautvof  his  voice,  the  excellence  of  his  method, 
and  the  justness  of  his  expression,  were  at  onoe 
recognised.    He  became  the  favourite  teacher, 
and  in  181 7  was  made  director  of  the  Musical 
Academy.    Thil  however  proved  too  desultory 
for  his  views,  and  on  July  24,  1818,  he  formed 
a  Society  of  his  own,  which  developed  into  the 
famous  Oecilian  Society*  of  Frankfort,  and  at 
the  head  of  which  he  remained  till  his  death.  The 
first  work  chosen  by  the  infant  institution  was 
the'Zauberfldto*;  then  Mozart's  Requiem ;  then 
one  of  Ids  Masses  ;  and  then  works  by  Handel, 
Cherubim,  Bach,  etc.     In  183 1    the  Society 
Msumed  the  name  of  the  '  Cacilienverein ';  the 
t^pertoire  was  increased  by  works  of  Palestrina, 
ScHsrlatti,  and   other  Italian   masters,  and  at 
len^.  on  March  10,  183S,  Mozart's  '  Davidde 
poutente  *  and  the  Credo  of  I'.acli's  Mass  in  B 
minor  were  given;  then,  May  2, 1829  (stimulated 
by  the  example  of  Mendelssohn  in  Berlin),  tbo 
Matthew  Passion  ;  and  after  that  we  hear  of 
'Samaoa'  and  other  oratorios  of  Handel,  Bach's 
motets^  and  ohonuM  of  Jtfgndalirfm,  whow 

•  R*fdc«tCl)  It  %tihr  mi-xn  r.rth.-  v!irUt!.ri  ..(  pltr  h  In  {ItnotU 
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genius  Sohdble  was  one  of  the  fint  to  recognise, 

and  whoHp  '  St.  Paul '  was  suggt-wted  to  him  hy 
the  Caxilian  Association,  doubtless  on  the  motion 
of  Ito  oondnctor.  'Whether  the  Sodety  ever  at* 
tempted  Beethoven's  mx^a  does  not  appear,  bat 
Schelble  was  one  of  the  two  private  individuals 
who  aiiaw««d  Beeihoven*b  lantatkB  to  aabioribe 
for  its  pnhlioadoii.*  QSeovoLLp^  197  note;  foLU. 
3716.] 

Hie  health  gradually  deoDned,  and  at  l«Dgib, 

in  t]\<'  '.viiitt  r  of  1S35,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  some  new  arrangement  for  the  direction 
of  the  Society.  Menddaoha  wae  asked  (Letten. 
F«b.  iS,  1^3^),  and  underto-.k  it  for  six  weeks 
during  the  summer  of  1836.  Mendelssohn's 
fbndnen  and  eiteem  for  the  maa  whoee  pbMM  he 
was  thus  tenij^orarily  filling  is  evident  in  eveiy 
sentence  referring  to  him  in  his  letters  of  this 
dato.  Sehelble  died  Aug.  7,  1837.  Hb  great 
qualities  as  a  practical  tnusician,  a  conductor, 
and  a  man,  are  well  summed  up  by  Htller*  in 
hb  hook  on  Mendebmha,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader.  His  cf-mjiositions  have  not  survived  hini. 
His  biography  was  published  shortly  after  his 
deadi—*  J.  N.  Sehdblek  von  Weimaan  *  (IVaak* 
fort.  1838).  [G.] 

8CHELLER,  Jakob,  born  at  SchetUt,  R»- 
konitz,  Bohemia*  May  12,  1759,  a  very  clever 
violinllti  He  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
from  a  very  early  acre,  ami  wo  bear  of  him  at 
I'rague,  Vieuua,  and  Mauuheim,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years  playing  in  the  court  band, 
and  learning  composition  from  Vogler.  After 
more  wandering  he  made  a  stay  of  three  years  in 
I'aris,  studying  the  school  of  Viotti.  He  then, 
in  1785,  t<x)k  a  position  as  Conceri-meuter,  or 
leading  violin,  in  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg's  band 
at  Stuttgart,  which  he  ratained  until  the  estsr 
blishment  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of  th« 
French  in  1 792.  This  forced  him  to  resume  his 
wandaviaf  life,  and  tfiat  again  drove  him  to  ii^ 
teniporanco,  till  after  seven  or  eisht  years  mors 
he  ended  'miserably,  being  even  obliged  to  borrow 
a  fiddle  at  each  town  he  came  to.  He  was  mors 
celebrated  for  his  tricks  and  tonrg  de  force  than 
for  his  legitimate  playing.  Sjh»hr  (Autob.  i.  280)  1 
speaks  ot  his  flageolet-touee,  of  variations  on  one 
xtriiig,  of  pizzicato  with  the  naila  of  the  left  liand, 
of  iuiit.ttiims  of  a  b.-xi^mTon,  an  old  woman,  etc.; 
and  Ft'tis  niL  iuions  a  trick  in  which  by  looaening 
the  bow  he  iiluytd  un  all  four  strings  at  once.  By 
these,  and  probably  also  by  really  fine  playing, 
he  excited  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  it  used  to 
be  said  of  him  'one  God;  one  Scheller.*  The* 
same  things  have  been  done  since  by  really  great ' 
artists,  such  as  ( >le  Bull,  and  even  Phgaaini,  and 
w  ith  similar  eH'ect  on  their  audiences.  [G.] 

SCHENOK,  JoHAKS,  interesting  fnun  hit 
eeaneelioD  wftii  Beethorea,  was  bora  of  poor 
farcnta,  Nov,  30,  1753,  at  Wiener  Ncustadt  in 
Lower  Austria,  and  at  an  early  age  was  ad- 
ndttod  into  tha  Anhfaiabop*!  ehoir  at  Ylaaaa. 
In  1778  he  pndnoed  hia  first  mam,  whloh  hSj 

•  •VmMaolm'tnMtatad  tv  viM  M.  ■.  fMOMa.  ^  a 
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followed  by  other  sacred  pieces  Mid  by  many 
8ing8piele  mvi.  Operas  (ending  ^th  *  Der  FaM* 
l>inder*  l8o3),  wliirli  gaiut^J  him  a  considerable 
zi&me,  and  nmk  with  tho«e  of  Ditteradorf  and 

^Wenid  Httlkr.  The  *Dorfbarbier*  (KMmth- 
nerthdr,  N'>v.  6,  1796)  was  ahvayn  popular,  and 
ia  atill  in  use.  In  addition  he  wrote  Byiuphoniea, 

'  oomoertos,  quartets,  lieder,  etc.  The  auto^^rupbs 
nf  many  of  these  are  in  tlie  Gesellucbaft  der 
Moflikfreunde  at  Vienna,  with  that  of  a  theo 
ntioal  work,  'Gnmd^tse  dm  GeneralbtBies.' 
The  anecdote  of  Ida  ki-oing  Ifozart'a  hand 
duriog  the  overture  on  the  fint  night  of  the 
'  ZanberBote'  has  been  already  related.  [See 
MOZABT,  ii.  394,  note]  His  first  meeting  with 
Beethoven  ia  told  in  i3auemfeld's  biographical 
«k0tdi  «f  Sekenok  in  the  *  Wiener  Zeltadmft  fiir 
Kunst*  for  1837  (Nos.  5,  6,  ami  "j).  Celiuek 
mentioned  to  Schenck  that  he  had  found  a  young 
snan  whose  playing  exoelled  anyfliiBg  ever  neard 
before  exd  (  tiii;^  Mozart's,  and  who  had  been 
otudying  counterpoint  fiur  six  months  with  Haydn, 
Imt  to  ao  little  purpose  tbiit  it  would  be  a  great 

^kiudnesa  if  Scbeuck  wouUl  ;^'ivo  him  aome  help. 
A  meeting  was  arranged  at  Uelinek  a  house*  when 
3eet]ioiv<en  improvised  fi>r  over  half  an  hoar  in  so 
Xiemarkable  and  unusual  a  manner  that  forty  years 
afterwards  Schenck  could  not  speak  of  it  without 
emolioo.  Sehendt  next  went  to  see  the  young 
artist.  Iliniaolf  a  model  of  ni  atiu  ~s  he  \va«  rather 
taken  aback  by  the  disorderlinees  of  the  room,  but 
Beethoiven*s  reoeption  was  oordial  and  animated. 

*  On  the  de.sk  lay  some  short  exerciaea  in  counter- 
point, in  which  00  the  first  glance  Schenck  de- 
tected a  few  errors.  Beetbovenli  tnrables  toon 
came  out.  Ho  had  come  to  Vienna  aware  of  his 
own  ability,  but  anxious  to  learn ;  had  at  once 
put  himselr  in  the  hands  of  the  first  master  to  be 
yot,  and  yet  was  making  no  jiroyress.  Schenck 
at  once  agreed  to  help  him,  and  took  him  through 
Fox's  *  Grados  ad  Fkmassam,*  with  wUeh  indeed 
Haydn  wa-<  familiar  enough.  Ah  it  was  essentixd 
that  Haydn  should  not  be  entirely  thrown  over, 

^  Beethoven  copied  eKecdses  partly  oorrscted  by 
>  .Scbenck,  and  Haydn  was  then  able  to  con- 
gratulate himifllf  on  the  progress  of  his  hot- 
headed pupiL  The  aflhir  was  of  oonrse  kept 
strictly  secret,  but  Beethoven  having  fallen  out 
with  Gelinek  the  latter  gossipped,  and  Schenck 
was  deeply  annoyed.  Beethoven,  however,  when 
on  the  point  of  following  Haydn  to  Eisenstadt 
-wrote  '  veiy  gratefully  to  Schenck,  and  the  two 
remainad  on  pleasant  terms.  It  U  interesting  to 

•know  that  be.-d(let)  Moeart  and  Beethoven,  Schenck 
was  acquainted  with  Schubert.  Bauenfeld  intro- 
(Inoed  them,  and  so  coogenial  wore  they  that  after 
an  hour's  talk  they  parted  like  old  friends. 

Very  unassuming  in  his  ways,  Schenck  was 
re8{ie(^ed  as  a  thorough  though  somewhat  pe- 
<Lantic  teacher  of  the  piano  and  composition 
Uis  portrait  in  the  Museum  of  tlie  (jesellschaft 

I  TbiK  «uprl7  «a;t  t  gr^ti  deal  lur  B«eltM>v«D't  pair  no*,  and  (ur  hU 
^AB»Sr<^  D«t  to  offeud  Hajdii. 

'  2-1  wMb  I  wer*  not  stMtla«  to-A^  tor  KliaattaUi.  I  thould  like 
to  !««•  hMA  mmm  talk  frttli  foa.  Xa  tha  niirtlnn  mmg  count 
upactavsniaa'aarttekiBdnMifMilMWilwini  Wb  lalwUdo 


der  Musikfreunde,  in  Vienna,  shows  a  pleasing 
oeontenanoe.  When  over  80  he  stfU  took  pleasuie 

in  work,  and  set  about  remodelliiiL;  his  'Jagd,* 
for  which  he  got  Bauemfeld  to  write  hiui  a  new 
libretto.   He  had  finished  the  first  act  when  be 

died,  Dec.  29,  1S36.  [C.F.P.] 

SCHERZANDO,  SCIIERZOSO,  playful,  lively; 
a  direction  of  fretjuent  occurrence,  indicating  a 
passage  of  a  light  and  cheerful  character.  It  ia 
occasionally  used,  in  combination  with  some 
other  direction,  to  indicate  the  ttyle  of  a  whole 
movement,  as  Allegro  nchfrzaudo,  Allttjrctto  scher- 
zando  (Beethoven,  Syuiphony  No.  S),  etc  ,  but 
its  more  usual  and  cliaracteristic  application  is 
to  a  phrase  which  u  to  be  played  ia  a  livdy 
manner,  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  movement 
or  to  some  other  phrase.  In  such  i>a.saage.-<,  as 
a  rule,  the  time  is  intended  to  be  taken  more 
freely  than  usual,  while  any  marks  of  phnwing 
which  occur  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  In 
fiMi  the  phrasing  of  a  tcherzando  pswage  ii  ef 
jiaramotmt  importance,  for  by  it  alone  can  the 
proper  character  be  given. — The  word  is  found, 
where  one  would  little  ex|>ect  it,  in  the  'Bt 
vitaln  venturi'  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  I),  near 
the  beginning,  in  the  old  editions ;  but  on  refer* 
t  uce  to  Breitkopf  &  H^rtd's  oonjplete  editkMi 
it  turns  out  to  have  bean  lead  in  error  for 
^orzamiol  [J.A.F.M.] 

SCHERZO.  An  Italian  word  al^ifying  jest' 
or  'joke.*  Its  application  in  music  is  extensive, 
and — as  is  the  case  with  many  other  musical  titles 
— oft«i  inoorrect.  Meet  of  the  movements,  firam 
the  time  of  Mendelssohn  onwards,  would  be  better 
designated aa 'Caprices' or 'Capricoios.*  Obvi- 
ously the  word  rignifiet  that  the  piece  to  which  it 
a|)plics  is  not  merely  of  a  light  and  gay  character, 
but  is  of  the  nature  of  a  joke,  in  that  it  possesses 
that  rare  quality  in  mvaSo,  hnmonr.  Bat,  exdu- 
sive  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  whatnuusician  shows 
humour,  real  unatfected  drollery,  in  his  music  ? 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  first  employed 
(Scherzando)  merely  as  a  direction  for  jierform- 
ance,  but  there  are  early  instances  of  iu  use  as  a 
distinctive  title.  The  light  Italian  canaonets 
popular  in  Germany  in  the  17th  century  were 
called  Scheni  nuwMoii.  In  1688  Johann  Schenk 
published  some  *  Scheni  mnrf«»li  per  la  viola  di 
gMnba.'  Later,  when  each  movement  of  an  instru- 
mental composition  had  to  receive  a  distinctive 
character,  the  <Kreotiaas  AOegrttIo  selkmoiido 
and  Presto  scherzando  became  common.  se\*  ral 
examples  oooaning  in  the  Sonatas  of  I'ii.  Km. 
Bach.  Bat  evenm  the  •  Pwrtitas  *  of  his  great 
father,  we  find  a  Sclierzo  preceded  by  a  I'.urh  sca 
and  a  Fantaisie,  though  few  modern  ears  con 
discover  anything  of  hnmoor  or  fiuMj  in  either 
of  thew.  The  Scherao  oommennes 
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and  might  m  well  h»Te  b«en  temed  ft  GaTotte. 
There  u  another  Sdhnw  tmong  the  donhfcfol 
voAs  b«|^iuiiiig  tbtn: 


Many  of  Ihe  C^pnt  are  fiar  mora  frolioiome  than 

these  would-be  jeata.  In  Peters's  edition  of  Scar- 
latti's Clavecin  pieces,  will  be  found  a  piece  with 
tfM  foDowiiig  frnma  for  principal  subjeofc,  which 


The  initial  figure  of  this  theme,  treated  in  free 
imitation,  runs  threogh  Hm  morement.   As  a 

similar  phrase  forma  so  distinctive  a  feature  of 
the  Scherzo  to  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony  it  is  not 
unfair  to  compare  the  two,  and  remark  the  differ- 
ence between  a  merely  bright  little  piece  with  no 
particular  qualitias,  and  a  true  Scheno  which  fills 
the  heart  with  lively  and  delightful  thoughts.  In 
the  snme  volume  will  be  found  a  Capriodo  (No*  4) 
which  is  a  real  Scherzo  in  all  but  name. 

Coming  now  to  the  perpd  of  the  Symphony  it 
may  be  a«  wall  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  fact 
which  will  be  more  enlarged  upon  under  that 
heading,  namely,  that  the  presence  of  the  Minuet 
or  Seheno  In  woiIm  of  tiie  symphonio  class,  is  a 
matter  of  natural  selection,  or  Burvival  of  the 
fittest.  In  the  old  Suites  the  Minuet,  being  of 
rather  ihortor  rhythm  than  other  dances, 
sfizi-d  vipon,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  the 
great  masters  who  tied  themselves  down  to  the 
old  form,  and  WMomggorated  ootofidl  recogni- 
tion for  the  sake  of  contrast.  The  actual  Minuet, 
as  danced  from  the  1 6th  century  up  to  the  present 
day  (if  any  one  still  learns  it),  is  in  the  time  of 
that  famous  specimen  in  Mozart's  Dun  Juan,  or 
say  M.  M.  4  -  80.  Yet  even  in  the  Suites  of  Bach 
one  tiads  quick  and  slow  Minuets,  neither  having 
any  regaia  to  the  reciuircments  of  the  dance. 
When  we  come  to  Haydn  the  term  Minuet  ceases 
to  have  any  meaning ;  the  atatcliness  and  char- 
acter of  the  dance  art  quite  gone,  and  what  we 
should  call  a  Waltz  appears.  But  with  the 
true  instinct  of  an  artist,  Haydn  felt  that  in  a 
work  wmtaining  such  heavy  subtletiea  (for  even 
Haydn  was  deemed  heaN^}'  and  Btibtle  once)  as 
the  ordinary  first  movement  and  slow  movement, 
a  piece  of  far  lighter  charaMer  was  imperatively 
demanded.    So  li^'hter  and  quicker  and  more 

rtive  grew  the  M  inuets,  till  Beethoven  crowned 
incongruoot  ftshion  with  the  *  Minuet '  of  his 
litl^nphony.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
tiuil  Moiart  never  departed  nearly  so  far  from 
the  tme  Mnraet  Haydn,  whose  gaiety  of 
musical  thought  drove  him  hito  really  inventing 
the  Scherzo,  though  he  did  not  use  the  name. 
The  Minueta  of  many  of  the  String  Quartets  of 
Haydn  oshibit  indeed  thoee  quaint  and  fluMilul 
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devices  of  unexpected  rdteration,  surprises  a 
rhythm,  and  aliropt  tennlnationa,  widw  are  Uk 
leading  characteri-stics  of  the  Scher//),  and  ar 
oompletely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  tni 
Mimiol.  One  whioh  begins  and  enda  each  pat 
with  fhaee  ben 


is  a  strong  instanoe  in  point. 

Beethoven  quickly  gave  the  Scherzo  the  p<  1 
manent  poaition  in  Uie  Symphony  which  it  uoi 
oeenpiee.  Hoalaoaettieditofbrm  anddianotcM 

As  t<i  form,  why,  the  old  Minuet  and  Trio  \vr 
as  good  a  skeleton  as  any  other ;  fur  what  matter 
the  shape  of  the  bones  when  we  are  daaled  b; 

the  form  which  covers  them?  It  is  a  ^:i>-' 
answer  to  thoee  who  consider  the  clasHiral  form 
worn  out  and  irksome  to  the  flow  of  inapirs 

tion  to  point  out  that  in  the  Scherzo,  wher 
full  rein  is  given  to  the  individual  caprice  o 
the  musician,  there  is  as  much  attention  givei 
to  construction  as  anywherOt  In  fact,  eithe 
the  bold  and  masculine  First-movement  form,  n 
its  sister,  the  weaker  and  more  foiuiuioe  Rond 
fbrm  must  be  the  backbone  of  every  piece  0 
music  with  any  pretensions  to  the  name.  Btil 
lest  the  light  and  airy  character  of  the  Scherz- 
should  be  spoilt  by  the  ofatnuion  of  ttie  ms 
chinery,  the  greater  compoiRcrB  have  sought  t 
obscure  the  form  artisticaily  by  several  devioet 
tlie  most  ftequent  and  obvtoua  being  the  homoi 
ous  pernistent  dwellinj^  on  some  one  plirase^- 
generally  the  leading  feature  of  the  first  subject- 
and  introdnoing  it  in  and  out  of  eeoeon,  niixei 
up  with  any  or  all  of  the  other  suhjoctH.  Wit 
ness  the  Scberao  of  Beethoven's  9tb  Symphooj 
quoted  below,  where  tiie  opening  pliraae  u  osei 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  and  subject — index's 
as  a  persistent '  motto  *  throughout.  Apart  froc, 
this  tnereis  not  the  slightest  departure  from  rigit 
First-movement  form  in  this  great  movement. 

The  Trio,  which  is  a  rt-lic  of  the  Minuet 
takes  the  position  of  third  Hubject  or  middle  seo 
tion  in  a  Rondo,  survives  because  of  the  nata 
rally  felt  want  of  a  contrast  to  the  rapid  rhythn 
of  the  Scherzo.  Many  modem  comiMvsers  atiec 
to  dispense  with  it,  but  there  is  uHually  a  centrs 
section  answering  to  it,  even  tlmngli  it  be  no 
divided  off  from  the  rest  by  a  double  bar.  Men 
delsaohn  has  been  the  most  lucoesslul  in  writint 
Scherzos  without  Trios.  The  main  idea  wa 
to  have  a  movement  in  extremely  sliort  aw 
marked  rhythm,  for  whidi  purpose  triple  tim 
is  of  course  the  best.  In  the  Pianoforte  Sonati 
the  Scherao  to  that  in  Eb  (Op.  31,  No.  3)  i 
the  only  instance  wlufo  Beethoven  baa  emplore 
3-4.  The  Trios  to  the  Sclitr/og  of  the  I'a-" 
ral  and  Choral  ^yoiphonies  are  a -4  and  C 
special  reasons  of  emot  and  contrast.  It  ma; 
be  worth  notichig  that  Beetlioven  invariaM. 
writes  3-4  even  where  6-8  or  3-8  could  ©quail, 
well  have  been  employed.  This  is  no  doubt  ii 
Older  that  the  wiitten  notea  aboald  i^^enl  to  th 
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eye  as  mveh  as  tho  sounded  noiei  to  the  ear.  In 

fact  three  crotchets,  with  their  separate  stems, 
impress  far  more  vividly  on  the  mind  of  the 
piftjar  the  composer's  idea  of  trifq^ng  lightness 
and  quick  rhyt)im  than  three  qnavers  with 
united  tails.    Having  once  ousted  the  Minuet, 
Beethoven  seldom  re-introduoed  it,  the  instancea 
in  which  he  has  done  bo  heing  all  ver^  striking, 
and  showing  that  a  parLiculiu-ly  6ne  idea  drove 
Idm  to  me  a  wom-oat  means  of  expression.  In 
nreral  cases  (PF.  Sonatas  in  Eb,  op.  7;  in  F, 
op.  lo,  etc.)  where  there  is  no  element  of 
hninour  he  has  abstained  fmm  the  idle  mockery 
of  calling  the  movement  a  Minuet,  because  it  is 
not  a  Scherzo,  a.s  otheni  have  done ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  third  mOfSOMIlli  of  both  the 
isiy  4th,  and  8th  Symphonies  are  called  Minuets 
while  having;  little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
onraa  the  Symphony  Minuets  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  Amongst  Beethoven's  endless  devices  for 
novelty  should  be  noti(^  the  famous  treatment 
of  the  Sdieno  in  tiie  C  minor  Symphony ;  its 
conversion  into  a  weird  nnd  mysterious  terror, 
and  its  sudden  reapfx  araricc.  all  alive  and  well 
again,  in  the  niidHt  of  the  tremendous  jubilation 
of  the  Finale.    Symphony  No.  8,  too,  presents 
some  singular  features.    The  second  movement 
is  positively  a  cross  between  a  slow  movonent 
and  a  Scherzo,  partaking  equally  of  the  senti- 
mental and  the  humorous.    But  tho  Fioale  is 
nothing  else  than  a  rollicking  Schsno^  teoning 
with  eccentricities  and  practical  jokes  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  the  opening  jest  (and  i«eret  of 
the  movement)  bein^  the  sudden  unexpected 
entry  of  the  basses  with  »  trcniendDua  C  pharp, 
afterwards  turned  into  D  tiat,  and  the  final  one, 
the  repetition  of  the  chord  of  F  at  great  length 
as  if  for  a  ccmcluHion,  and  then,  when  the  hearer 
naturally  thinks  that  the  end  is  reached,  a  start 
off  in  another  diraotion  with  a  new  ooda  and 
wind-up. 

As  a  specimen  of  true  Scheno — that  is,  a 
movement  in  striet  form  and  with  qoaiat  and 

whimsical  humorous  devices  springing  up  ||]|> 
ezpectedly,  but  naturally,  throughout, —the 
Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony  must  ever  stand 
without  a  rival.  The  tiny  phrasn  which  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole  is  thus  eccentrically  in- 
tn»daeid:« 


nt  at  the  outset  ftr  all  BunBer  of 

starts  and  Bur|irises.  The  idea  of  using  the 
drums  for  this  phrase  seems  to  have  tickled  Bee- 
thoffw*oiMMy,  as  ha  repeals  it  again  and  again. 

Humour  is  more  unexpected  in  Schubert  than 
in  Beethoven,  and  perhaps  beoanee  of  its  un- 
expectedness  we  appredata  it  tho  more.  The 
Scherzo  of  tho  C  major  Symphony  is  full  of 
happy  thoughts  and  surprises,  as  fine  as  any 
of  Beethoren's,  and  vet  distinet  from  liiem. 
The  varied  changes  of  rhythm  in  2,  3  ud  A 
ban,  the  pii^uant  use  of  the  wood  wind,  aad 


abova  an  lha  anddaa  aad 

shine — 


U7 


lonfy  ^aan  of  mil* 


Oboe 


combine  to  place  this  movement  among  the 
things  imperisliable.  The  Scherzos  of  the  Octet, 
the  Quintet  in  0,  and  above  all,  the  PF.  Duet 
in  C,  which  Joachim  has  restored  to  its  rightful 
dignity  of  SymphonT.  are  all  worthy  of  honour. 
The  iMt-name^  wiUi  its  imitations  hy  inversion 
of  tlia  leading  phnuM^  and  iia  gioteaqiia  baaa 


3 


is  truly  oonioaL 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  tho  more 
modem  composers  have  lost  sight  of  the  true 
bearing  of  the  Soheno  so  oonq>letely.  Mendels- 
sohn indeed  has  given  it  an  elfish  fairy  cha- 
racter, bat  though  this  is  admirable  in  the 
'Midnmmer  Night*s  Dream,*  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  out  of  place  elsewhere.  Lightness  aad 
airy  grace  hb  Sobnzos  possess  to  admintioii, 
m  ooDimon  with  his  Oapriooioo,  whieh  fliajpeioaely 
res(>n)b1e;  but  the  musical  humour  which  vents 
itself  in  unexpected  rhythms  and  impudent  up< 
startinga  of  UMmea  m  atruga  pfaMee,  neither 
he  nor  any  later  composer  seems  to  have  had 
an  idea  of.  Mendelssohn  has  not  used  the  title 
*SehonK>*  to  aithar  of  hb  fira  eymplioBies,  thon^ 
the  'Vivace  non  troppo*  of  the  Scotch,  tho 
*  Allegretto '  of  the  Lobgesang,  and  the  'Aileero 
¥lvaea*  of  tha  RrfmnmUiim  ara  naaany  eaUed 
Scherzos.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  String 
Octet,  the  two  PF.  Trios  and  the  two  (Quintets 
fbr  Strings,  as  a  frw  of  Us  wofha  wUcii  contain 
the  mo»t  striking  specimens  in  this  line.  As 
before  mentioned,  lus  GapriooioB  for  Piano  are 
pieces  of  tha  aiOM  oidar,  and  Ho.  4  of  the 
'  Siebcn  Chaaktar^fMoko '  (pf,  7)  aaj  ba  olaaad 
with  them. 

With  SdnmaiiB  tra  tnd  madvas  again  hi  a 

new  field.  Humour,  hii  nwic  seldom,  if  over, 
preeenta.  and  he  is  raal^  oiften  far  less  gay  in 
his  Boheriea  than  •leevhwa.  Ho  introdnmd  Aa 

innovation  of  two  Trios  in  his  Bb  and  C  Symphon- 
ies, PF.  Quintet^  and  other  worla,  but  although 
tlui  pfaotfoa  aliofra  mera  aeopa  to  tha  frnoy  of 

the  composer  in  setting  forth  strongly  contrasted 
movements  in  related  rhythm,  it  is  to  be  depre- 
cated as  tendfaig  to  give  nndne  length  and  eon- 
sequent  heaviness  to  what  should  be  Ihf  light- 
est and  most  epigrammatio  of  musio.  Beethoven 
haa  repaatad  tlialMoa  of  hla  4th  and  7th  Sym- 
phonies, but  that  is  quite  another  thing,  Ktill, 
though  Schumann's  Scherzos  arc  wanting  in  light- 
ness, thair  originality  is  mora  than  compensation. 
The  Scherzos  of  his  orchestral  works  suffer  also 
from  heavy  and  aometimes  unskilful  instnuuenv- 
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ation,  but  in  idea  and  treatment  are  full  of  chann. 
Several  of  his  Kreialeriana  and  other  small  PF. 
pieces,  are  to  all  intenta  and  pitrpoMS  Sotosoa. 

Tliough  the  m<xlem  composers  have  not  pro- 
duced many  remarkable  Schcr/o»,  il  is  not  for 
want  of  trying.  Rubinstein  haa  a  very  pretty 
idea  in  6-4  time  in  bin  Pianoforte  Octet,  and  a 
very  odd  one  in  bin  A  major  Trio.  The  'Ocean ' 
Symphony  has  two  Scherzos,  in  excellent  con- 
trast, the  first  he\n<r  in  2-4  time,  and  slij^'litly 
SchumamuAh,  and  the  oecoud  in  3-4  time,  with 
quite  •  BeaUioyen  flavour.  The  first  of  theaa  Is 
not,  however,  entitled  Scherzo  by  the  com|K)Rer 
any  more  than  is  the  second  movement  uf  his 
'Imunatic*  Symphony,  whidi  begiu  Tvilh  the 
HoUowii^  really  homorooi  idoft 


#  •  •  •  • 

2 

i  • 

Baff  haa  an  frequently  In  other  caaea — spoilt 

many  fine  ideas  by  eztravagancen  of  harmony 
and  lack  of  refin«nent.  The  two  PF.  Quar- 
tets (op.  302)  ahoir  Uhn  at  his  Terr  best  in 
Scherzo,  while  his  wonderful  and  unde.-crvt  ■lly 
n^g^ted  Violin  Sonatas  have  two  eccentric 
apeeunena.  The  let  Sonata  (Bnimor,  op.  73)  has 
a  Scherzo  with  ban  (tf  a«  3. 4,  and  crotdieta  at 
random;  thus:— > 


while  the  Trio,  wbirh  is  in  3-4  time,  is  jilayed  so 
a  temso  ru^ato  aa  to  appear  equally  timeless 
with  the  above.  In  the  Scherzo  of  the  wd 
Sonata  (A  nmjor,  op.  78)  occurs  an  cxld  effect. 
For  no  less  than  56  bars  the  Violin  sustains  its 
low  6  aa  a  pedal,  while  oontinuing  a  bagpipe 
melody  against  brilliant  ruiming  accompaniment. 
In  the  Symphonies  the  '  Danoe  of  Dryads'  of  the 
'Im  Walda'  Is  perhape  the  belt  Solierm,  moat 
of  the  others  being  too  bizarre  and  artificial. 
^  XJnlikeSchuhertaadjBeethoven,£rahmaaeld(nn 
riaea  BttflBoiently  froin  his  natural  uaiueelness  to 
write  a  really  bright  Scherzo,  but  he  has  pul> 
lished  one  for  PF.  solo  (op.  4)  w  hich  ia  very  odd 
and  ilriking.  The  and  Symphony  haa  a  move- 1 
meut  which  is  a  combination  of  Minuet  and 
Scherxo.  and  certainly  om  of  his  most  charming 
ideaa.  On  aomewhat  the  same  principle  la  the 
Scherzo  of  the  and  String  Sextet  (op.  36)  which 
bwins  in  3-4  as  a  kind  of  Gavotte,  while  the 
Tno  is  3-4  Presto,  thoa  faveniaft  the  ctdinaiy 
]>nictice  of  making  the  Tiio  fafoader  and  ilower 
than  the  reat  of  the  piece. 

Quito  on  a  pedeital  of  tiielr  own  atand  the 
fiynr  Sdianos  for  piano  by  Chopin.  They  are 
indeed  no  joke  in  any  aense ;  the  first  has  been 
eBttfikd  *Li  Baoqnet  inCBraal,'  and  all  lonr  tre 
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characterised  by  a  wild  power  and  gmndOBT 
which  their  composer  seldom  atUiiued  to. 

Among  recent  productions  may  be  noticed  the 
Srlicrzo  for  orchestra  by  (^loldmark,  the  eo-ciillcd 
Intenuezzo  of  Goetz's  Symphony,  the  Scherzos 
in  Dvorak's  Sextet,  and  other  chamber  works. 
Wo  have  oniittrd  mention  of  the  strangely  in- 
strumented '  t^ueeu  Mab '  Scherzo  of  Berlioz — 
more  of  a  joke  in  orchestration  than  anything. 

The  position  of  the  Scherzo  in  the  Symphony— 
whether  second  or  third  of  tlie  four  movements — 
is  clearly  a  matter  of  individual  taste^  the  eola 
object  being  contrast.  Beethoven,  in  the  lat]go 
majority  of  cases,  places  it  third,  as  affording 
relief  from  hia  mighty  slow  movements,  whereaa 
most  modem  conipoper;*  incline  to  pluce  it  as  a 
contnuft  between  the  lirst  and  uiuw  movements. 

Hm  natter  b  purely  arUtraty.  f^'C*] 

SCHEUBMANN.  Gdbtav,  a  native  of 
Prussia,  oonunanoed  the  practical  workiui^  of  his 
patent  proceaBBB  of  typo-mwio-printing  in  1856, 
at  86  Newgate  Street,  where  he  had  been  long 
established  aa  a  muaio  publisher,  and  keeper  of  » 
oixeolatingBbraiyofraiialo.  FeeUng  thatmiuio> 
printing  was  capabb;  of  much  improvement,  ha 
devoted  hiouelf  with  extraordinaiy  zeal  to  the 
perfeoting  of  tiw  Tarioiia  ftatnree  of  hb  patenta 
(May  17,  and  Oct.  II,  1856).  Hi«  chief  aima 
were  the  production  of  an  inexpensive  kind  of 
moslo-type,  whidi  woold  ooet  leea  for  eetting  up ; 
an  easy  mode  of  transpt)8ing  to  varioua  keys  ;  and 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  mndc  Everything  waa  done  under  hv 
own  BUiHjrvision.  Punch-cutters,  tyi>e -founders, 
compositors,  pressmen,  and  eleotrotypers  were 
engaged,  and  rapid  progreee  made,  the  variona 
processes  being  carried  out  uj)c»u  the  j)remi8es. 
The  mode  of  procedure  was  to  set  up  the  notea 
and  various  characten  in  one  'fbunwi,*  and  the 
staves,  formed  of  brass  rules,  in  aaofther,  bringing 
the  two  together  for  prtK)&  or  pcinting*  The 
press  used  for  this  purpose  waa  one  of  peenllar 
construction.  Both  'formes'  were  place<l  u|k»u 
the  same  '  table,*  and,  by  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment, good  register  aacwed  in  two  pttlla.  The 
main  feature  of  the  process  consisted  in  impress- 
ing the  two  '  formes '  into  one  mould,  and  from 
that  mould  producing  a  perfeol  elaetio  moni^ 
plate.  [Sea  Mosio-PBiaTiNO,  voL  it.  433.] 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  perfection  of  the  speci- 
mens obtained  by  double  printing;  there  being  no 
joim»,  each  typo  rcpieeented  an  antira  diMMler. 
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litrge  *RpaoeB,'  the  dopih  of  the  iliiTe,  Avtded 

the  various  char&cten  from  each  other,  that 
they  couhi  be  Mt  up  and  qNU»d  out  like  ordinarv 
type,  a  gimi  MTiog  of  time  being  thus  eflboted. 
Ill  perfecting  the  pro<:e»8  up  to  douhle-printing  an 
importMit  atage  was  reached;  but  the  pxoductioa 
of  equally  gowl  work  from  tbe  perfected  platee, 
in  one  printing,  proved  an  iuHuniioimtiililu  diffi- 
culty, the  slightest  variatioa  in  the  impretuiion 
or  register  being  enough  to  destroy  the  Mauty  of 
the  whole.  Miu-hine  after  mat  liiuc  wa.s  tried  ; 
Mr.  John  Reunic,  the  engineer,  giving  all  the 
awirtance  in  his  power,  bot  viChont  raooeai.  The 
procetis,  up  to  duublo-printiQg«  Waa  all  thiit 
could  be  deaired,  aa  &r  aa  appMiuoe  waa  con- 
oemed,  but  was  too  ezpendye  for  the  prodootioii 
of  cheap  music.  Mr.  .Scheurinann  risked  and 
loat  all  he  possessed  in  resolving  to  be  aatisfied 
wifli  nothing  lea  than  the  Ibll  aooompliabment 
of  hid  patent.  Meesrs.  Henderson  &  Ilait,  of 
Mai^lebone  Lane,  both  of  whom  had  more  or 
leai  to  do  with  the  working  of  the  patents,  exhi- 
bited all  that  then  remained  of  the  plant  at 
the  CaztoD  Celebration  at  South  Kenaington  in 
1878.  The  beautiful  punohea  are  almost  com- 
plete ;  but  moot  of  the  matrices  have  diiiappearod. 
Although  Mr.  Scheunnann's  efforts  were  not 
fttUy  ■oocesdnl,  it  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
indirectly,  he  was  the  means  of  many  improve- 
ments being  made  in  the  ordinaiy  muiio  founts 
dining  the  past  thirty  yeara.  [W.U.] 

8CHICHT,  JoHANN  Gottfried,  bom  at 
Reichenau,  Zittau,  Sept.  29,  1753.  owed  his 
education  to  an  uncle ;  went  to  Leipzig  univer- 
iity  intending  to  atudy  law,  but  gradually 
adopted  music,  and  was  soon  chcMen  by  Adam 
Hiller  as  aolo  davier  player  at  his  concerts. 
On  Hiller's  retironent  he  succeeded  him,  and 
at  length  in  1810  n»e  to  the  he^id  of  liis  pro- 
fession as  Cantor  of  the  St.  Thomaa  SchooL 
He  died  Feb.  16,  1823,  leaving  a  good  memory 
and  many  ori<^'inal  large  works,  as  well  as  a  trans- 
lation of  the  PF.  Schools  of  Pleyel  and  Clement!, 
and  of  Pellegrini,  Celoni's  Singing  Method,  etc., 
but  only  one  which  will  live,  Ids  edition  of  J.  S. 
Bach's  motets,  five  for  S  and  one  for  5  voices 
(Breitkopf  &  Hartel  i8oj,  3),  in  which  however 
No.  3  '  Ich  Imse  dich  nicht '  is  not  by  John 
Seba«tian,  but  by  John  Chriatopher,  Bach.  [G.] 

SCUIEDMAYER.  There  arc  now  two  firms 
of  thia  name  in  vStuttgart,  Ixith  enjoying  wide  re- 
putation as  pianoforte-makers,  viz.  '  Schiedmayer 
&  Sons,'  and  'Schiedmayer,  Pianofortefabrik ; 
Tormals,  J.  &  P.  Schie<lmayer.'  The  heads  of 
these  firms  are  the  grandsons  and  giciat  grandsons 
of  Johann  David  St-liii  dniayer,  who  towardn  the 
close  of  last  century  waa  a  musical  imttrument 
maker  at  Erlangen,  and  afterwards  at  Nuremberg, 
where  he  died  in  1806.  His  son  Johann  Lorenz, 
went  after  this  for  two  years  to  Vienna  as  a  work- 
man, and  in  1809  established  a  business  at  Stutt- 
^'art  in  pnrtnersliip  with  C.  F.  Dieudonn^  (who 
died  in  I  ^5 ).  liefore  that  time  pianoforte-making 
waa  aa  eood  as  unknown  In  Sinttgart;  thoae  who 
vaqulred  aatiafaotoiry  inatnunouta  obuiai^g  them 


from  'Vieniuk  ^UmluB  S^le^^^/s  intelligenee 
and  aptuesa  te  busineiis  gained  a  ptii^itiou  fur  Lia 
firm,  and  itsooii became  one  of  thefiratinliermauT. 
In  1845  Lorens  united  hia  two  eldest  lona,  Adou 
and  Hermann,  to  hiniself,  and  '  Schiedmayer  8c 
Sons'  soon  became  as  well  known  in  foreign  coon* 
trieaaabtWtlrtemberg.  Lorens  died  in  t8<»o  and 
his  BonHeniiaiin  in  1S61.  The  soixs  of  the  brothers 
Adolf  and  Hermann,  bearing  the  same  Chriatian 
names,  have  been  for  some  years  the  directors  of 
thiii  tii-m,  which  has  mode  Iwth  concert  and  or- 
dinary instrumental  and  has  competed  with  success 
in  London  and  Paris  and  other  ezhibitiona.  Tbe 
two  younger  aom,  J  uliuH  and  Paul,  at  firut  devoted 
tbesoaelves  to  harmonium-making  a  practical 
knowledge  of  which,  then  of  veeent  introduction, 
had  been  gained  by  Paid  in  Paris.  They  started 
together  in  but  afier  the  death  of  the  f  ut  her, 
in  i860,  tamed  to  pianoforte-making  in  c(>:ii|.c  ti- 
tion  with  the  elder  firm.  Julius  died  in  January 
1878,  and  the  younger  firm  has  since  been  known 
aa  *8Bhiedmayer,  ^anofortefabrik.* 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  Julius  Sohied- 
mayer  8  prominence  as  an  exjpert  in  the  J  uries  of 
the  great  Exhibitions  of  London  i86a,  Paris  1867, 
Vienna  1873,  and  Phihidelphia  1876.  {AJM.] 

SCHIKANKDER,  Emmanuel,  theatrical 
manager,  playwright,  actor,  and  dnger,  born 
1751  at  RatbboD,  b^aa  life  aa  a  poor  wandering 
musician,  joined  some  Btrollin  ^  ]i!:iver>5  at  Augn- 
buig  in  1773,  married  the  adopted  daughter  of 
the  manager,  and  at  lengtih  imdertiwk  tiie 
direction  himself.  In  17S0  his  wanderings 
brought  him  to  Salzbui^,  where  he  fell  in  with 
the  MecHrts,  and  at  onoe  bwan  tomake  a  profit 
out  of  Wolfgang's  talents.  In  1 784  we  find  him 
in  Vienna,  giving  with  Kumpf  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent pernnnaaoes  of  Gkrman  opera,  oome^y* 
etc.,  at  the  Kamthtu  rtlmr  theater.  He  appealed 
on  the  boards  both  here  and  at  the  Buigtheater, 
where  howwer  be  did  not  aneoeed.  He  next 
took  the  management  of  the  theatre  at  RatislKin. 
but  waa  recalled  to  Vienna  by  his  wife,  who  had 
midertaken  the  Uttie  theatra  lately  bnilt  ia  the 
grounds  of  Prince  StarhcmV>erg*a  house  in  the 
suburb  of  Wieden,  for  which  Schikaneder  re- 
ceived a  privil^'ffium  or  lioenoe.^  He  had  no 
scruples  as  to  the  means  to  he  adopted  to  make  a 
hit,  but  in  spite  of  large  receipts  was  continuaUv 
in  difflenlty.   On  one  each  ooeadoa  (Maroa 

179O  he  had  recntirse  to  Mozart,  wllOin  he 
implored  to  set  to  music  a  libretto  adaptad  by 
Mmself  from  a  pieoe  by  Oleaedce,  a  msmbv  of 
his  company.  Mozart,  always  goodnaturtd, 
especially  to  a  brother-mason,  oonieated,  and 
from  that  moment  till  its  completion  Sdii- 
kancder  stuck  closely  to  him,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  keep  him  amus«<d  over  his  work.  The 
history  of  tae  'Zaaberfltfte*  ia  well  kaown; 
Schikaneder  made  various  suggestions  in  the 
oompoeition,  took  the  part  of  Papageno,  and  found 
himself  aair«d  fttmi  rtdn  by  the  snoceas  of  tiie 
opera  ;  but  ho  showed  little  gratittidt  !.i  Mnzart, 
umI  afier  hia  death,  instead  of  helping  the 
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widow  of  the  num  by  whom  he  had  benefitted  ao 

inateriAlIy,  (wntentod  himielf  with  loud  atvl 
vain  lamentationa.  In  i8oo  he  entered  into 
piutnenhip  with  a  mearebaiit  named  ffitterbarth, 
who  at  a  short  distance  from  the  small  theatre 
jost  mentioned,  built  the  present  'Theater  aa 
der  Wien/  opened  June  13,  t8oT.  ZittariMrth 
then  bought  the  privilegium  from  Schikanecier, 
who  managed  it  for  him  till  1806.  His  next 
project  was  to  build,  with  the  asaiitaiioe  of  aome 
wealthy  finends,  a  new  theatre  in  the  Joeeph- 
stadt  suburb^  but  this  he  did  not  carry  ont.  On 
his  way  to  Pesth,  whither  he  had  been  Inrited 
to  undertake  a  theatre,  he  went  mad,  was 
brought  beck  to  Vienna^  and  died  in  great 
misery  Sept.  ai,  1813. 

Scwkaneder  VTote  the  librettos  for  many 
popular  operas,  Sing^iele,  and  fairy-pieces,  the 
list  of  which,  with  year  of  performanoe,  ia  here 
pobBdwd  Ibr  the  flnl  time : 


•Amw  4ar  «iiium  MrlMr*  ttta^' IVlMrti,  tMi  *]lltOtffa>- 
(aehMliaadG«rl),rrai:Dtobiidm  diar  foa  BpltttlbMt'*  (Iv'rted. 
Antoni'  (wUh  «  Mquah).  'Jakob  8tcciiMy«r,  eU.X  'Ocmnd  Unr- 
und  N&niMri.'  and  •  Der  8t«ln  der  bmh.'  or  *  I>er  Bnr»irel«t '  ( Hen- 
Wel»nri.'  or  '  Plo  Z»>ibert»i*l '  neberg),  "Jllnn*  und  Pern.'  or 
(8<luu-k  anil  iilir*).  ITiO;  '  0I«  '  KOnkftpBicht '  ( Act  I.  Ilf  iiii>-tHr«. 
Z»ubcrfl.-,te'  (Moiirt).  ITSl ;  '  IVir  Act  11.  BejfrM).  and  "Iter  Wun- 
wohlthntlga  Ufrwi^ch.'  or  '  1>1-  il'-rmjuiii  am  WM^erfatl"  'fiey- 
8ctiell«ak»ppe  '(t<ch«clc(:erl.  aiid  Irlnl).  1799;  'Amon  Schtflbben' 
•HMOl.  mSt  'Pie  llMnUtaiislii.' 
*  Mt  WaldMtmMr.' and '  Der  Zaa- 
berpf^n  '(LkUxnW : '  DwSplecel 
Yon  Arkadtao'  (Sftumayer).  and  . 

'DIa  HtrUn  am  Blieln.'  17M ;!  Arabian* 60hne'i8twa*yer).lH01; 
•D«  8ch«<rr<>n*chlei(er'  (llrnne-  Tichliig!  T«chliig!'  (H»lbi-1). 
b<>TX).  •l>er  KflriiwiSclin  tu«  Itha-  1'<'2;  "  IM'  Kiiil»rTtrn,' a  CfinllDU- 
ka'  (A.  F.  Uoffnirn'cr)  and  •  I>er  atlon  of  the  '  U  »l'lni%iiii'T  '  (Ati- 
UOllenberf  (WOlflj.  1793;  'Uer  ton  n«cber).  aud  TUnduac  luid 


At  Um  Thaatar 
•a>Sar-W1aB— opanlnt  nlRb^ 
•A1eitnd«!r'  (Tejber)  and  'The*- 
pli  Trautn.'  and  'Proteui  und 


Tmlar  W«il«l'  (HalbelX  and  » 
tod  part '  Oaatarialch'i  treua  BrO- 
dar,'  17W ;  '  Daf  imdlrltiiicha  Con- 
aUwrn  '(Halbel).  'Der  LOmmbrtm- 
rHvyfrMi.   and  'Rab;lont 


PeneMlMNit*  (IUvbarX  IMl 
•Oar  SMb  «w  WalWB*  {Sdiaek 

and  olhert).  IKN ;  '  Swvtard*  Zan- 
berthal'  (TlMbar).  !>«'•;  '  Die  Kl- 
lenkOnlfln'    (Ili'nn'U-rffV  and 


^ranil<l<^ii'  (Act.  I.  Hatlm.  Act.  II.  'Die  Kurs'lili'  am  »<aiif  ri  ruriT.-n ' 
FMerWtntT)  I7>T:  '  Dvi  L«bv-'(AatOD  Uiabelli),  Scbikaoedefi 
rlnth.'  or  '  Kn^ii'i  nut  d>  t.  i.i.^  laA  flMa  |lMB  to  lit  tMSSI, 
men  ten '  ('luJ  i>att  uf  'Zautwr-  UOa 

[OJ'.P.] 

SCHILLINO.  Dr.  Gpst.w,  author  of  a 
bodk  much  esteemed  in  Germanv,  though  little 
known  in  England — '  EneydopKdie  der  gesamm* 
ten  mu8ikalii<chen  Wiasenschaften,  oder  Uni- 
▼ersal  Lexikon  der  Tonkunst.'*  He  was  bom 
Not.  3,  1805,  at  Sehwiegenhauaen,  Hanover, 
where  his  father  was  clcrL'vinan.  He  was  brought 
up  at  GotUngen  and  Halle,  and  in  1830  settled 
in  Stttttgwt  as  direetor  of  Rtopel's  Music  School. 
In  1857  he  went  to  America,  arnl  is  now  living 
in  MontreaL  He  has  published  several  other 
wcrka  bearing  on  mudo,  but  none  of  tbe  im- 
portance of  that  already  mentioned.  [6.] 

SCEriMON,  AnoLF,  son  of  an  Austrian 
artist,  well-known  for  his  portraits  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Spohr,  etc,  was  bom  on  Feb.  29,  1820, 
at  Vienna.  At  16  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered 
the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil  of  Berton  and 
Hal^vy.  In  1844  he  brought  out  aa  opera  called 
Stradolla  at  the  Pergola  in  Florence.  In  1850 
he  was  in  London,  and  took  a  provincial  tour 
with  Balfe,  Beeves,  and  Clara  Novello.  AffD 
X854  to  ^  he  waa  attached  to  the  ItaUaa  open 

I  A  liwsMtT  In  orv«  of  th«  tnbnrbn  of  Vtwna. 
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fa  Pwii,  and  in  1858  pradvoed  a  eende  opera, 

'  List  um  List,"  which  was  Biiccesbful  in  North 
Germany.  In  187  a  we  find  him  a^iin  at  Flor- 
enoe,  where  he  married  Miss  Anna  Began.  (See 
below.)  From  1874  to  77  he  was  teacher  of 
singing  in  the  ConservaUmum  at  Leipxig,  and 
from  flienee  was  ealled  to  Mnni<&,  when  he  li 
now  professor  of  Hin^'ing  in  the  Royal  Mlldo 
SchooL  His  original  compositions  embraee  qiiif<> 
teta,  trioa,  and  eoloe  Ibr  the  PF.,  and  aonge  in 
various  languages,  and  he  has  edited  many  vocal 
pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Porpora»  Paradies,  and  other 
old  ItaBaa  mastere.  His 'wife,  Amra  RmaiF' 

ScHIMON,  was  born  at  Aich,  near  Carlsbad.  Sept. 
18,  1841,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Anger  in  Osrisbad  till  1859,  when  she  waa 
placed  aa  a  pupil  with  Mine.  Scluibcrt  (ti'V  Mas- 
ohinka-iSchneider)  in  lirettden.  In  the  following 
year  slie  aeoompanied  Mad.  Sabatiep-UiraHn, 
the  great  contralto,  to  Florence,  where  nhe  re- 
mained imder  the  care  of  that  eminent  artist  till 
Feb.  1864.  During  this  time  siie  made  kar  first 
attempts  on  the  stage  at  Siena,  her  success  in 
which  encouraged  her  in  further  study.  From 
1864  to  67  she  waa  engaged  at  Um  Oourt  theatre 
at  Hanover.  Then  as  Kammersiingerin  to  tho 
Grand  Duchess  Helena  in  St.  Petersbuig,  where 
she  sang  at  three  of  the  eeven  eouoerU  ^ven  hf 
lierltoz.  In  1869  she  vi.-iteJ  Ixtndon  in  com- 
pany with  her  old  friend  and  teaohw.  Mad. 
SabatiflT,  sang  twloe  at  the  Philhamieiiie  and 
three  times  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  Mr.  C. 
Halle's  Recitals,  etc.  From  this  time  till  1875 
she  was  frequently  in  England,  widdy •known 
and  much  liked  for  her  exquisite  delivery  of  Schu- 
bert's and  other  songs.  In  1870  and  71  she 
visited  Vienna  with  gnat  aoooess,  aad  In  1871 
married  Dr.  Scliiinoti,  Since  then,  excepting 
two  brilliant  toumees  with  Monbelli,  Sivori, 
Trebelli,  eto.,  in  the  winters  of  187a  and  1873, 
she  has  almost  retired  from  public  appearance, 
save  only  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leip- 
zig,  wliere  she  ia  a  legolar  aad  very  fiavoorlto 
singer.  [G.] 

SCHINDELMEISSER,  Louis,  was  bom  at 
Kiinigaberg,  Dec.  8,  1811,  and  educated  at  the 
Gynmasium  at  Berlia.  Music  he  learned  from 
a  French  musician  named  Hosti^,  and  from 
Gahrich.  He  first  adopted  the  clarinet,  but 
afterwards  took  a  wider  range.  From  183a  to 
1837  he  filled  Capellmeister'fl  posts  at  SaLtbuig-, 
Innspruck,  Gratz,  tlien  at  Berlin  (Konigstadt 
theatfa)«  aad  at  Ptstb,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years.  He  at  length  came  to  an  anchor  aa 
Court-capellmcister  at  Darmstadt,  where  he  died 
Manh  30,  1864.  His  works  embrace  six 
operas—'  Mathilde,'  •  Ten  happy  days,'  '  Peter 
von  Szapary'  (Pesth,  1839),  *  Malvina'  (Peeth, 
1851),  •  The  Avenger,'  'Melusine*;  an  oratorio, 
'S.  Boniface';  an  overture  to  '  Uriel  Acosta,'and 
incidental  music  to  various  plays ;  Concerto  fSor 
clarinet  and  orchestra  ;  and  a  ooncertante  ftv 
four  clarinets  and  orcliestra ;  songs,  PF.  piecea 
etc.  The  overture  to  *  Uriel  Acosta '  was  much 
played  in  Germany,  and  was  ibmMrij  often  to 
baheaKdattlM(k7atelP«lMe.  LC^.J 
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8GHINDL£R,  Anton,  the  devoted  firiend  and 
Uogmplier  of  Beeliioyca,  wm  bom  in  1769  at 

Mod!,  Nc.Mist;uU,  ^Toravia,  where  his  father  was 
cantor  and  Khoolmaster.  He  began  the  study  of 
morfD  and  tdie  TioUn  early  in  Hfb.  While  quite 
TOttng  he  t  ntt  red  the  Vienna  University  to  htiuly 
Lmt,  and  aasiduoaaly  kept  vyp  his  mnaio  by  practice 
iBiiiaaswtoiirarofaflatra.  HwinlradiietioiitoBee* 
fhoven  took  place  accidentAlIy  in  18 14,  when  he 
was  asked  to  take  a  note  from  Schuppanzigh  to 
the  great  oompeier.  ThiB  was  followed  by  a 
liflket  to  Sdhnppanzigh'B  concert,  at  which  Schin- 
dler  was  recognised  by  Beethoven.  Later  in  the 
year  be  played  in  Beethuvcn's  two  coacerts  of 
now,  99  and  Deo.  2  ;  early  in  1815  he  acoapfceda 
ntnation  as  teacher  at  Brunn,  Ixit  beiticr  ques- 
tioned by  the  police  on  his  ac<^uaintancc8  at 
Vienna,  and  his  papers  nok  bebig  in  perfect 
order,  he  was  fletoined  f<ir  boiho  weeks,  and  had 
to  return  to  Vienna.  Beethoven  sent  for  him, 
and  ooBTeraed  witii  Inm  on  fba  aolijaot.  They 
met  often,  Schindler  accompanied  him  in  his 
walks  and  the  intimacy  increased  until,  early  in 
S819,  no  the  TCOommcndatioii  of  Dr.  fiaob,  he 
became  a  kind  of  secretary  to  Beethoven,  and  at 
bngth.  in  i&i2,  took  up  his  randenoe  in  the 
naater't  bonse.  He  that  baoame  oondnotor  at 
the  Joseph.stadt  Theatre,  where  ho  studied 
sereral  of  Beethoven's  great  works  under  his 
own  direction,  fieethoven,  however,  at  last 
began  to  tire  of  his  young  friend,  and  after  much 
unpleasantness,  in  after  tlio  failure  of  the 

concert  of  May  23,  tbo  breach  came.  Beethoven 
behaved  with  gfeat  Tiolence  and  injustice,  and 
Schindler  was  driven  from  him  till  Dec  1826, 
when  ho  arrived  in  Vienna  from  Gneixendorf 
to  die.  Schindler  at  ooce  resumed  his  position, 
attended  him  with  dt-votion  till  his  death,  wrote 
several  'letters  to  Muscheles  on  the  details  of 
the  e?eii^  and  in  oompany  witb  Brsmifaig  took 
charge  of  Beethoven's  papers.  Breutiing  died, 
and  then  the  whole  came  into  Schindler's  hands. 

In  1831  be  wrote  tome  interesting  artielea  on 
Beethoven  and  Schubert  in  Bauerle's  'Hieator- 
aeitung.  In  I>eoember  he  left  Vienna  and  became 
eapdlmeiater  to  the  eathedral  at  Mllnster,  a  post 
which  he  exchanged  four  years  later  for  that 
of  music  director  at  Aix-Ia  Chapelle.  After  some 
years  he  relinquished  this,  became  first  a  private 
teacher  and  thai  went  entirely  into  piivi^  life. 
He  lived  in  various  towns  of  Germany,  anfl  at 
length  in  Bockenheim,  near  Frankfort,  where  he 
died  Jan.  16,  1864. 

His  book  on  Beethoven  was  entitled  •  Bio- 
n^aphie  von  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  Mit  dem 
iWtnit  Beethoven's  und  swei  Faosimilen*  (Mttn- 
ster,  if^^o,  I  vol.  8vo).*  This  was  followe<l  by 
'  Beethoven  in  Paris  .  .  .  ein  Nachtrag  zur  Bio- 
ginpldeBcethoven*B*eto.  (MOnrtar,  184a;  i  thin 
vol.  8vo.)  and  that  by  a  second  edition  of  the 
'Biographie'  witb  additions  (MUnster,  1845. 
I      8vo.).  Hie  tiiiid»aadlaal»6ditkni  appeared 
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in  i860—'  Dritte,  neu  bearbeitete  und  vennehrte 
Anflage'  (Mflnitflr,  t86o;  in  a  ▼ola.),  with  a 

portrait  anil  2  fac^iiniiles.  Being  so  long  about 
Beethoven  be  accumulated  many  aut<^grapbs  and 
other  paper*  and  artfelea  of  interest,  and  theae 
he  disposed  of  to  the  library  at  Berlin  for  an 
annuity.  His  sister  was  a  singer,  who  in  the 
ysar  1830  waa  engaged  ttk  tiie  Kffnigatadt 
Iliaatra,  Berlin. 

Schindler  has  been  the  object  of  much  obloquy 
and  nustrnst,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Thayer,  that  this  is  un- 
founded, and  that  his  honesty  and  intelligence 
are  both  to  be  trustetl.  The  article  in  which 
this  is  set  forth  at  length  and  conclusively, 
arrived  too  late  to  be  inserted  here,  but  will  I'O 
printed  in  the  Appendix.  The  well-known  story 
of  his  visiting  cai^d  being  engyaTed  *  A.  Schindler, 
Ami  da  £Mtbo?en,*  tmiii  ont  to  be  a  mere 
joke.  [G.] 

SCHIRA,*  Francesco,  long  resident  and  es- 
teemed in  London  as  oompoaer,  conductor,  and 
professor  of  singing,  was  bom  at  Malta,  Sept. 
19,  1 815,  received  his  early  education  at  Milan,* 
and  waa  fdaced  at  the  age  of  nine  (1824)  in  the 
Conservatorio,  where  he  learned  counterpoint 
under  Basily,  principal  of  that  institution.  At  1 7, 
having  completed  hia  atudiea»  Francisco  was 
conunissioncd  to  \^Tite  an  opera  for  the  Scala, 
which  was  produced  Nov.  1 7, 1 83a.  That '  Elena 
e  Ifalvina**  won  fiivoiifalile  raoognltion  may  be 
inferred  fmm  the  fact  that  a  Lisbon  impresario 
being  at  Milan,  with  the  object  of  forming  a 
company  for  tiie  Santo  Oatlos,  oontraeted  an  en- 
gagement with  Scliira  for  the  forthcoming  season 
as  '  Maestro  Direttore,  Compottitore  e  Gonduttore 
della  Modca.*  He  romdned  eight  years  in  the 
Portuguese  capital,  where  he- was  also  appointed 
Professor  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  at  the 
Conservatory,  composing  '  I  Cavalien  di  Valenza  * 
and  'II  Fanatico  per  la  Musica,'  for  thu  Santo 
Carlos,  besides  ballets,  cantatas,  etc.  During  liis 
stay  in  Portugal  he  occasionally  cx>nducted  operatic 
performanoea  at  the  Teatro  della  Citt4di  Oporto. 

In  January  1843  Schira  fjuitted  LiHbon  f-r 
Paris,  with  tixe  idea  of  obtaining  some  l>ook  in 
the  French  language  which  he  might  set  to  mvisic. 
In  Paris  he  made  the  ocq'taintanco  of  Mr.  Mad- 
dox,  then  in  quest  of  artitits  for  the  Princess's 
Theatre.'  Tbis  led  to  an  oflbr  fkom  the  London 
manager,  and  Schira  was  appointed  director  of 
music  and  orchestral  chief  at  that  establishment. 
On  Monday,  Dee.  a6, 184a.  the  Prineen*!i  opened 
as  a  lyric  theatre,  and  Schira's  appearance  at  the 
conductor's  desk  was  hia  first  introduction  to  the 
English  publia  Ibe  opera choaen  waa  an  English 
version  of '  La  Sonnambula,'  the  leading  charactera 
sustained  by  Mmo.  EugMiie  Garcia,  Mme.  Ferun, 
Mr.  Templeton.  Mr.  Walton  and  Mr.  Weiai; 

*  Thf  nam«  li  iiom«tlin*i  tpelt  8«h<rr«. 

«  H«  wiw  thi"  jouncmt  of  (our  i  hlUnri.  two  of  them  ultter*.  ThB 

at  I.Mmiii  ;  liui  roiiglii  (' Hui>i>li-mrtit  F(  •'t^nipIemeut'iBAoraeocrecily 
attr)bnt>-«  that  falq  to  Vlnretizo.  ttn-  rl.t-  r,  wkntt  VMS  dan  bM 
meiitlun.  confouttiltnK  th<3  two  luKetliT  a«  oim. 

*  I'uutrlh  ilTes  that  opera  to  Vlooento.  but  a  prtnt«>l  enpy  of  the 
llbfttio  On  our  poaienlon)  itMvt  txp'tclUy  '  mukica  d«l  maetuo 
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Mr.  Lodar  (fiillMr  cf  £dwMd  Lodar)  Miir  pnn- 

cipal  violin.  This  was  but  the  coTniiu  iiceinent 
of  A  aeriee  of  adaptatiooK  from  fureigu  works, 
divenified  by  aovdtics  from  indigenous  pens. 
Among  nottible  inciJeuta  during  ^x•lli^l's  trnn 
of  oonductonhip  may  b«  apooified  the  memorable 
dibvt  of  Amuk  ThiUoD  in  an  Engliah  ▼enion  of 
Auber'tt  'Diamans  de  la  Giurouue*  (May  1844), 
that  of  Mile.  Nau  in  'La  iSirtsue*  (Nov.  1844), 
and  the  production  of  two  operas  by  Balfe,  uri- 
ginaUy  composed  for  the  Paris  Opera  Comique — 
*Le  Puits  d'Amour,'  rechriateued  'Geraldine' 
(Nov.  1843),  and  '  Les  Quatre  d'Aymon,'  re- 
chriatened  'The  (Mantle  of  Aymon'  (Nov.  1844). 
At  the  end  nf  18)4  Sthira  accepted  an  eni^nge- 
mcut  from  Mr.  Allied  iiuuu,  tla  ti  K-iSfece  of  Drury 
Lane,  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  liy  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Julius)  Benedict,  who  resigned  iiiunediately 
after  Balfo's '  Daughter  of  St.  Mark'  wan  brought 
out.  At  Drury  Liuie  he  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1847,  when  ^Ir.  Bunn  seceded  fr( mi  tlie  iimnafje- 
luent,  the  committee  having  entertained  the 
prcifKMAl  of  M.  JuUien  to  beoome  fbturo  laaaee; 
and  here  Bevenvl  adaptations  of  foreign  oj.eraH, 
besides  a  good  number  of  works  by  English  com- 
poaera,  were  produced.  IVom  the  latter  it  will 
Buffice  to  name  Wallace's '  Maritana'  and  •  Matilda 
of  Hungary,'  MacSuren'a  '  Don  Quixote,'  Bene- 
dictf'i 'Crusaders,*  Lavenu*a  *Loretta'  (cuuiposed 
for  Mme.  Anna  Bishop),  Balfe's  '  Enchantress,' 
etc ;  among  the  former,  ilotow's  *  Stradella'  and 
*  Martha.'  In  Sept.  1848  Mr.  Bunn  took  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  mad  fidiira  was  again  a})point«d 
conductor.  The  season  only  lasted  two  months, 
but  was  not  without  iut<;resit.  It  coiitprised  the 
fint  theatrical  engagement  after  his  brilliant  suc- 
cess, the  year  before,  at  Drurj'  Lane,  of  Mr.  Sims 
lieeves,  for  whom  an  adaptation  of  Auber's 
'Hayd^'  was  produced,  the  great  English  tenor 
assuming  th*,'  part  of  Loredano  ;  anotlier  Engli.sh 
adaptation  ot  Koissiui's  '  Donna  del  Lago';  and 
an  oitirelj  new  opera,  edOed '  Quentin  Durward,' 
the  composition  nf  Mr.  Henri  J^aurent.  The 
■uooen  of  the  enterprise  was  not  in  proportion 
to  the  expectatioQs  of  the  manager;  'Quentin 
Durward'  was  by  no  means  a  hit,  and  though 
Bunn  had  lowered  his  prices  the  house  was  pre- 
maturely dosed.  Thus  an  opera,  entitled  *  Kenil- 
worth.'  fr. >m  Schira's  own  pen,  which  had  already 
been  put  into  rehearsal,  with  Sims  lU'oves  in  the 
part  of  Leicester,  was  lost  to  the  public,  and  no 
more  English  opera  was  heard  at  Covoit  Garden 
until  MissPyno  and  Mr.  Harrison  migrated  from 
the  Lyceum,  to  carry  ou  their  undertaking  in  a 
more  spacious  arena. 

Akli(MiL:h  he  had  severed  his  connection  with 
the  I'riucehs's  as  mubicul  director,  in  which 

Jttiition  his  worthy  succeaaor  was  Mr.  Edward 
ji»\{'T,  Schira  wrote  two  orij,'inal  works  for  the 
theatre  in  Oxford  Street — 'Mina,'  produced  in 

1 849,  and  "Theresa,  or  ^  Orphan  of  QeiMva,*  in 

1850,  both,  the  latter  especially,  received  with 
marked  favour.  The  leading  singers  in  'Mina' 
were  Wm  Iiouiaa  Py  ne,  Mme.  Wdaa,  Measn.  W. 
Harrison,  Wim.m.h  and  H.  Corri ;  in  'Theresa'  Miss 
Louiaa  Pyne,  Meears.  Allen,  Weiss,  H.  Ckuii, 


and  Wynn  (brother  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  and  a 

humourist  in  his  way).  Mr.  Bimn,  however, 
having  once  more  become  l^isee  of  '  Old  Drury/ 
natofally  hMdted  back  fw  his  old  and  tried 
adviser.  Schira  was  once  Jiiore  engaged  as  con* 
ductor,  With  W.  Loveli  Phillips  as  chorua-maater. 
The  theatre  opened  on  Jan.  23,  185a,  with  an 
Engliah  version  of  *  llobert  le  Diable,'  succeeded 
by  '  Era  Diavolo,'  with  Mr.  Sims  lieeves  (Brigand 
Chi  ef),  and  MiasLuoomfae.  The  principal  incident 
tliat  marked  the  season  was  the  pioduction  of '  The 
Sicilian  Bnde,'  by  Balfe,  in  no  respect  one  of  his 
most  successful  efforts.  From  this  time  Schira 
devoted  himself  specially  to  giving  instructions 
in  the  vm'al  art.  He  novertheles-s  did  not  neglect 
compo&itiuu,  sxs  testified  in  a  number  of  charming 
songd,  duets,  trios,  etc.,  some  of  which  have  at- 
tained wide  popularity'.  Ue  also  was  l>UNily 
employed  in  tlie  composition  of  a  grand  opera, 
called '  Niccol6  de'  Lappi,'  performed  with  nutflced 
applause  at  Her  Maje-sty's  Theatre  in  May  1S63. 
for  the  Carnival  at  Naples,  two  yean  later,  he 
wrote  another  gnmd  opera,  entitled  *  Selvaggia,* 
which  was  given  with  brilliant  success,  ami  re- 
Resented  at  Milan,  Barcelona  and  elsewhere. 
The  reception  aooorded  to  *  Selvaggia '  led  to  his 
being  asked  to  write  another  opera.  *  I-ia,'  for 
Venice.  This,  also  brought  out  during  the 
Carnival,  was  hardly  eo  mnoh  to  the  taste  of  the 
Venetians  as  its  precursor.  Nevertheless  there 
are  amateurs  who  regard  *  lia  *  as  Schira's 
capo  di  lavdro. 

The  managers  of  the  Piirmingham  Fealival 
havinLT  commissioned  Schim  to  write  a  cantata 
for  the  meeting  of  1873  the  work  was  undertaken 
with  ready  zeal,  and  performed  under  the  com- 
poser's own  direction  on  the  evening  of  the  finst 
day  (Aug.  36).  The  cantata  is  entitled  '  The 
Lord  of  Burleigh,'  the  libretto,  by  Mr.  Desmond 
Lumley  Ryan,  l)eing  fmmiled  u|>on  the  Laureate's 
well-known  poem,  though  not  a  line  has  been 
appropriated  from  TennyaoD,  save  the  motto 
which  Jie;uls  the  title-page  of  the  jirinttd  edi- 
tion. The  piece  was  reoeivod  with  distinguished 
favour,  two  numbers  were  encored,  and  ue  com- 
poser called  back  with  unanimity  to  the  platform. 
Since  then  Schira  has  been  almoiit  silent  tm  a 
producer  for  the  stage,  the  only  exception  being 
an  o[>eretta,  entitled  "The  Ear-ring,'  performed  at 
the  St.  George's  Hall  Theatre.  Anything  like 
a  catalogue  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces  would 
occupy  too  mudft  spaoe.  Enough  that  Francene 
Schira  ia  a  composer  of  the  genuine  Italian  type; 
Italian  by  birth  he  is  also  Italian  by  predilection 
— a  true  child  of  the  sunny  land  to  which  we  owe 
Piccinni,  Cimaros»a,  Paisiello,  Ilossini.  I'.vlliui 
and  Verdi.  His  music,  while  revealing  the  hand 
of  one  who  has  thoroughly  maatered  the  pritt> 
ciples  of  his  art,  is  free  from  all  pretence,  relying 
upon  ita  unaffected  simplicity  and  grace  for  the 
imprearion  it  seldom  fidls  to  create.  His  most 
important  works  having  been  referred  to,  a  re- 
capitulation would  be  superfluous.  As  an  in> 
structor  in  ringing  Sdiira  has  always  maintained 
a  high  position,  many  a  public  vocalist  of  note 
having  profited  by  liia  counsels.  In  his  own 
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ommtry  and  elueivliere  tlbntA,  he  bolch  tlie  in-  f 

siijnia  of  several  orders  of  merit,  the  mnat  priz' d 
of  which  iit  that  of '  Cktmmendafeore  delU  Corona 
d*  Italia  —prized  the  more  beoaue  oenfeired  by 
K&ig  Humbert,  mottt  propria.  [J .  W  J>.  J 

SCHIinTACHER,  Dora,  pianoforte  player, 
bom  Sept.  i,  1857,  at  Liverpool,  where  her 
fikiher  fa  aa  esteemed  professor  of  maido ;  early 
developt^'l  nn  original  talent.  l>ut  was  not  re^u- 
lariy  educated  for  music  till  hiter.  At  length, 
alter  thorougli  instmction  from  bar  fiither,  she 
went  in  187a  to  the  Conservatorinm  at  T^ipzig. 
After  passing  with  ^Ut  through  the  course,  she 
played  at  tbe  Gewaadbaoa,  Feb.  i,  1877.  On 
Mnrch  31  of  the  same  year  Bho  made  her  din)ut 
in  London  at  the  Crystal  PaLice,  and  at  the 
MondaT  Popular  Conoert  on  Deo.  3.  At  both 
these  places  she  has  pl.iyed  more  than  once  since 
those  dates.  In  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  provincial  English  towns,  and  in  Amster- 
dam, LeipziL,',  Frankfort,  Stnttgart,  and  other 
German  places,  she  is  often  heard,  and  greatly 
eeteemed  for  her  poetical  rendering  and  her 
varied  n^pcrtoiro.  [G.] 

SCHKiVDEn.VCH,  JCLIUS,  bom  at  Dresden, 
1810,  was  bnniu'lit  up  as  a  phyuician.  In  1854 
he  project*- 1  i  niversal  Lexicon  of  Music,  and 
pnMir^hed  a  few  nuralwrs  of  it  (Leipzii:,  iJ^55-) 
after  which  it  was  completed  by  Bemsdorf.  It 
oontaina  bolh  mnsic  and  musiciani^  and  k  to  a 
OMiain  point  an  excellent  work.  [G.3 

SCHLEIFEK.   See  St.roE. 

SCHLEINITZ,  CoNBAD,  Dr.  juris,  althotigh 
not  a  proftrtMional  moaieian  was,  m  the  words  of 
Ferrlinand  ^  Hillor. '  one  of  the  mo^t  accomplished 
of  living  amateurs,'  iuid  in  any  case  daserves  a 
Idgfa  piMe  in  ft  Dictionary  of  Music,  since  it  was 
bl  great  measure  through  his  discernment  and 
perseverance  that  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at 
Leipzig  were  pot  Into  Menddaeohn's  hands,  and 
that  the  arrangements  were  maintaine'l  in  such 
efficiency,  whereby  an  immense  impetus  was 
given  to  ordieetral  mnsio  throughout  Europe. 
He  was  also  greatly  instrumental  in  the  found- 
ation of  the  Conservatorium,  of  which  he  was 
Preddent  ftr  many  yean  np  to  the  time  «^  idn 
death. 

Dr.  Schleinitz  was  bom  Oct.  i,  1S05,  at  Zasch- 
wlli  in  Saxony,  and  died  in  his  house  at  Leipzig 
on  the  morning  of  May  13,  1881.  He  was  bred 
to  the  law,  took  the  degree  of  '  Dr.  juris,'  an(i  is 
always  mentioned  in  the  German  papers  as '  Herr 
Advokat  Schleinitz,*  and  it  is  shown  from  a 
letter  of  Mendelaaohn't  (Aag.  1. 1838)  that  Im 
bnalnem  vraa  at  one  time  a  good  and  improving 
one.  Ho  appears  to  hnve  been  a  good  tenor 
mamtt  and  as  such  wo  Hn<l  bim  among  tlie  kuIo 
pemrmeraat  the  Festival  at  Halle  in  1830;  at 
Leipzig  on  Good  Friday  1835.  and  in  Mendels- 
aohn'a  '  Elijah  '  on  the  same  day,  1848.  We  may 
ftim  eomeideaof  the  en<  r^^y  and  intelligence  of 
his  style  a^  a  singer,  and  his  general  know- 
ledge of  music,  from  Mendelssohn's  remarks  on 
>  F.mii's 'XnMMfta.*  tnuMii  tv  mn  ■.  K  lOB  Okba. 


the  flrafc  perftnnanee  of  *  St  Paul '  2n  a  letter  to 

him  July  5,  1836. 

His  first  communication  with  Mendelssohn  aa 
to  the  oonoerta  was  very  early  in  1835.  Men* 

dclssohn's  answer  to  it,  and  tn  a  sTibsequent  letter, 
will  be  found  in  his  nrinted  Letters,  under  date 
Jan.  96,  and  May  18  of  the  same  year.  His  first 
concert  was  on  Oct.  4,  1835,  and  from  that  time  till 
his  death,  in  1847,  the  intercourse  between  him 
and  Sddeinits  waa  never  fnterrapteiL  SdiMnita 
throughout  those  twelve  years  showed  himself 
always  the  thoughtful,  devoted  assistant  (tf  his 
great  Mend,  relievfan^  him  of  anxiety  aa  to  the 
business  arrangements  of  tho  concerts,  and 
smoothing  hii  path  to  the  best  of  his  abiliW. 
That  ihefr  inteieourae  did  not  stop  there  may  be 
g.'ithored  from  an  oxprcssion  or  two  in  Mendels- 
sohn's correspondence,  and  from  the  recollection 
of  those  ^1  liviog  who  were  in  Leipi%  at  that 
time.  The  four  printed  letters  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  mass  which  were  in  Dr.  Schleinitz's  posses- 
sion, and  whioh  the  writw  was  privQeged  to  see 
when  collecting  materials  f  r  thf  sketch  of  en- 
delssohn  in  this  DicUonarv — some  of  which  will 
possibly  be  published.  Menddseohn-  dedicated 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  to  him, 
and  a  book  of  6  songs  (op.  47)  to  his  wife,  and 
Dr.  Schists  was  in  possessioi  of  several  mora 
or  less  important  pieces  of  music  of  his  still  un- 
published. The  *Nachtlied'  (op.  71,  no.  6)  WM 
composed  and  written  for  hia  birthday,  Oot.  i* 
1 84  7,  and  is  therefore  tho  last '  work  of  the  great 
composer.  Schleinitz  was  with  his  friend  when  he 
died,  and  was  one  of  the  Committoe  feat  dealing 
with  his  unpublished  works.  In  the  Allg.  mus. 
Zeitung  of  Deo.  37,  1848  (the  last  No.  of  the  old 
series)  he  pabHshed  the  statntes  of  a  Menddssohn 
Fund,  in  connexion  with  the  Conservatorium  of 
Leipzig,  with  a  letter  from  the  King  approving 
and  authorising  the  scheme. 

In  his  later  ye.irs  l>r.  Snbleinitz  was  nearly 
blind,  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  his  devotion 
to  the  Conasrvatorinm  and  the  Oewandhaos  Con- 
certs, nor,  aa  the  writer  is  i;lad  to  mention,  with 
his  eager  kindness  towards  those  who  wished  to 

know  abont  Mendslsaolin. 
He  waa  n  Knight  of  thaBoyalSaionOnler  of 

Merit.  i^'] 
SCHLESINGER.  A  well-ltnown  mnsicrf- 
publishing  house  in  Berlin.  It  was  founded  in 
1795  by  Martin  Anor.pn  ScHLESiNOER,  a  man 
of  very  original  character  and  great^  ability. 
Among  the  jirincipal  works  issued  by  him  is  hia 
edition  of  the  Great  Passion  music  (Matthew)  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  one  of  the  fruits  of  Mendehaohtfa 
revival*  of  it,  and  an  astonishingly  bold  under- 
taking for  those  days — which  Schlesinger  bro^ght 
out,  according  to  his  favourite  expression,  *lbr 
the  honour  of  the  house,'  It  was  announced 
in  Sept.  1 8  29,  and  published  soon  afterwards  both 
in  Full  and  I'F.  score.  He  also  founded  the 
Berliner  Allg.  mus.  Zeitung,  which  under  the 
editonhip  of  A.  B.  Marx  had  for  7  years  (1834- 
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30)  mach  influence  for  good  ill  Gcnuaj.  [See 
vol.  ii.  430.]   He  diod  iu  1830. 
Hit  Moond  wm,  Hninuos  (bora  1807),  oairied 

on  the  business  till  his  doath  in  1879.  lie  founded 
the  '  Echo'  iu  1851,  a  periodical  which  remained 
inbitbaiidf  tin  1865. 

Tlie  eldest  s^m.  ^foRlTZ  AOOLP^  Ittk  Berlin, 
and  in  1819  entered  the  bookieUing  hoiue  of 
BoMinge  p^re  at  Paris.  In  1833  he  endeavoured 
to  fiiund  a  similar  biif-iness  for  himself.  Police 
diDicultics  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his 
Intention,  and  ha  founded  ft  masic  busines  in- 
pt>  ad.  which  for  many  years  haa  had  the  lead 
among  French  publinhera,  and  i»  now  nearly  as 
hnom  M  Paris  itself.  He  Iwooght  hit  German 
tastes  with  him,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  en- 
terprise. His  tint  serious  effort  was  an  edition  of 
Mocart't  opertt  in  PP.  teore,  fioir  whic^  Horace 
Vemet  designed  the  tith-patjo.  This  was  followed 
by  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Beethoven^ 
Weber,  Hmnmei,  etc^  and  a  '  Collection  de  cheft 
d'cDUvre'  in  24  vols.  Ho  puhlished  also  the  full 
scores  of  Meyerbeer's  'Kobcrt,'  and  'Les  Hu- 
gnenoto' ;  Hal^vy's  '  L'EcUir,' « Le  Jntve^'  'Les 
Moiisquctaircs.'  'La  Reine  de  Chypre,*  '  Guido 
et  Ginevra,'  '  Charles  VI ' ;  Donizetti's  '  La  Fa- 
Torite';  ^(1ioi*a 'Sympbonie  fantastique,' and 
overture  to  the  'Carnaval  Romain  * ;  the  ar- 
rangements of  VVa^er;  the  chamber-music  of 
OuBovr,  Reiaiger,  and  »  boat  of  otber  pieoea 
of  all  desci  ij>;ii>iiM,  fur  which  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  the  catalogue  of  the  firm.  Amongst 
tbe  ednoational  workt  tbe  *H4tbode  dot 
tiiodefl'  is  cnnsjdi-uous.  On  Jan.  5,  1843,  he 
iatoed  the  first  number  of  tlie  'Gazette  Musicalej' 
wluflb  in  »  few  montht  wm  united  to  the  *Beviie 
Musicale/  and  ran  a  useful  and  successfid  course 
till  its  expirv  in  1881.  (See  voL iii.  iiib.}  In 
1846  M.  BoUtii^pr  told  tbe  badiMtt  to  HlC 
Brandu»  .tnd  Dnfour,  and  retired toBedtD  Baden, 
where  he  died  in  Feb.  1871.  [G.] 

SCliLOESSER,  Lol  ls,  bom  at  Darmstadt  in 
1800,  learnt  mu^ic  there  from  Rinck,  and  in 
Vi(  una  from  Seyfried,  Sjilieri,  and  Mayseder.  In 
due  tiuie  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  I'aris, 
and  attended  the  violin  clatt  of  Kreutier  and 
the  compofiition  clas.s  of  lie^ueur.  He  then  went 
to  Darmstadt  and  became  first  lender  and  then 
oondnetor  of  tbe  Court  band.  His  works  com- 
jirino  5  opera«,  a  ni<  I'ldrania.  munic  to  Faust,  a 
maiiS,  a  ballet,  and  a  quantity  af  iui^trumcntal 
mntioof  tlldoMriptioat.  Hit  ton,  Carl  Wildelm 
AdOLPH,  was  bom  at  Dannstadt  Feb.  i,  1830. 
He  was  educaf«-d  by  lather,  and  in  1847  esta- 
blished hitiiH'  If  at  Frankfort.  In  1854  be  went 
to  Eni,dand,  when-  Ik'  haa  been  ever  tillOe  ttttled 
in  London  as  an  esteemed  teacher. 

He  bat  published  both  in  England  and  Ger- 
many a  great  nuudier  of  I'F.  workM,  both  holos 
and  duets ;  including'  a  suite  dedicated  to  Cipriani 
Potter,  and  a  set  of  34  studies ;  many  aongt  end 
Tooal  pieces,  including  '  Merrily,  merrily  ovt-r  the 
tttow'  and  an  'Ave  Maria ' — and  ha«  many  lur^'cr 
works  in  MS.  His  *  Schumann  Evtniiigi'  were 
well  known,  and  did  mn<  }\  to  adVMlOe  the  know- 
ledge of  Schumann  in  Lugland.  [G.] 


SCHMTD.  Anton,  Cu8t«>s  of  the  Hofbildir.thck 
in  N'ieuna,  bom  at  Pihl,  near  Leipa  iu  Bohemia, 
Jan.  30. 1787,  entered  tbe  Impwial  Libnuy  at 
Vienna  in  1818,  became  S<'rij>t<ir  in  1S19,  Custoe 
in  1844,  and  died  at  iSoUburg,  July  3,  1857. 
His  department  et  •  writer  wet  tbe  blttonr  end 
literature  of  music  and  hymns.  Ho  contributed 
to  the  following  works  : — Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolfs 
*Ueber  die  Lais,  Sequensen,  und  Leiche'  (Heidel* 
berg,  1 84 1 )  ;  Becker's  *  Darstellung  der  mnsikal- 
ischen  Literatur'  (supplement,  Leipzig,  1839); 
A.  8ohmidt*t  *ASg»  wiener  mudk.  Zdtong' 
(from  1842  to  48);  Dehn'fl  'Ciicilia'  (from  1841 
to  48 ;  Mayence,  iSchott) ;  and  the  '  Oesterreich. 
BUtter  flir  Lit.  and  BTnntt*  (1844,  45).  Hit  in- 
dependent works  are  *Otta\iano  dei  Pctnicct  <if 
Fuesombrone,  the  inventor  of  moveable  metal 
typos  for  printing  mtnii^  end  his  suooesoon* 
(Vienna,  Rohrmann,  1845^ ;  'Joseph  Haydn  und 
i^ioolo  Zin^arelli,'  proving  that  Uaydn  was  the 
author  of  ue  Anttriaa  national  hymn  (Vienna, 
R  .hrmann,  1847);  •Cbri'^toph  Willibald  Ritter 
von  Gluck,  his  life  tad  musical  works.  A  bio- 
gra[)hical  Mtbetioel  ttady  (Leipsig,  FleiMsber* 
I S  :^  4) ;  also  a  work  on  che8l^*Tidl»tanMlg»>TidjA* 
(Vienna,  Gerold,  1847). 

Sehmid  wet  of  »  modett  tsid  retiringdiBpodtloii, 
and  distinguished  in  his  offn  ial  (  apaoity  for  con- 
tdentiousness,  industry,  and  courtesy.  To  him 
in  tiie  firrt  inttanoe  it  dne  tbe  ordeily  and  ty- 
tematic  arrangement  of  the  iiius'cal  archives  of 
the  Hofbibliothek.  In  reco^niitiun  of  his  un- 
wearied iadttttry  tad  teteerdi  be  wet  mede  • 
member  of  the  nistorische  Ven.in  of  Upper 
Bavaria^  of  the  Dom-Musikvereia  and  the  Mo- 
larteam  of  Sobtbing^  of  tbe  Congregaxione  ed 
Accademia  Pontifica  di  Santa  C,  ( ilia  of  Rome, 
of  the  Sodetb  littenuHb  deli'  Areupago  of  Genoa, 
and  of  the  Arduedogioal  Sodetiet  of  Vienna, 
Nuremberg,  etc.  [C.F.P.] 

SCHMITT.  a  C  rman  musical  family.  The 
founder  of  it  was  Cantor  at  Olxjruburg  in  Bava- 
ria. His  son  Alois  was  bom  at  Eilenbach  on 
the  ^Inin  in  17S9,  and  tatight  to  play  by  his 
father;  he  then  learned  compos^ition  from  Andre 
of  Offenbach,  and  in  1816  c  stabliiihed  himself  in 
Fninkfort  as  a  I'F.  teacher.  After  a  few  suc- 
cessful years  there— durin_'  which,  among  others, 
he  had  taught  Ferdinand  Hilb  r — and  nnich  tfei> 
vt  lling,  he  miu'rated  to  Berlin,  then  to  H.mover, 
where  he  held  the  post  of  Court  Organist,  and 
lastly  back  to  SVanldfor^  where  be  died  July  9$, 
1866.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  was  gre«t, 
though  he  had  a  passion  for  journeys,  and  hit 
pu|nu  eomplained  of  his  frequent  absences.  He 
composed  more  than  100  works,  chif  fly  instru- 
mental, of  all  descriptions,  including  t^uuic  useful 
PF.  studies. 

Din  ])r  ither  jAKon,  bom  at  Oberaburg  Nov. 
2,  Ib03,  was  a  pupil  of  Aids.  Ho  settled  in 
Hamburi:,  where  he  brought  out  ea  opera 
(Alfred  the  Crcat'l  and  a  pr-  di^ious  amount  of 
muiiic,  including  many  sonatas  for  the  piano, 
solo  and  with  violin,  variatioot,  tbrte  bookt  of 
studie  s,  etc.,  in  all  more  than  300  woriu;  end 
died  June  1853. 
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The  Bon  of  Alois,  Oeoro  Aix>rs,  was  bom 
WA,  a,  1 8  i  7,  dvriag bis  father's  residence  at  Han- 
over. Music  came  naturally  U)  him,  but  it  was 
not  till  after  some  time  tliat  he  decided  to  follow 
it.  Htt  was  then  at  Heidelberg  university,  and 
pnfc  himself  under  VoUweiler  to  serious  study  of 
eooiterpoint.  His  first  attempt  was  an  operetta 
called  •  Trilby,*  wUeh  was  performed  at  nank* 
fort  in  1R50,  with  irrfat  succcrs.  He  then  passed 
some  years  in  various  tow^ns  of  Germany,  and  at 
knglh,  in  1856,  was  called  by  Flatow  to  Sohivwte 
as  Court-ca(>ellmei8ter,  where  he  still  resides. 
In  i860  he  viaited  London,  and  pUyed  with 
idat  bfldfatv  the  Qaeen,  snd  ebewhere.  He  ii 
much  valued  through  the  whole  of  Mecklen- 
burg, and  has  kept  up  the  reputation  of  his 
Cunily  by  writing  a  quantity  of  moaio  of  all 
classes,  from  a  Festival  Cantata  (Maienxauber) 
downwards.  Emma  Brandes,  now  Mad.  Engel- 
mann,  the  eminent  pianist,  was  his  pupil.  His 
wfft^OOBHKLIA  SCHMITT,  n^e  Csdn^-i,  was  bom  in 
Himgary,  Dec.  6,  1S51.  Her  father  t<Kjk  a  main 
part  in  the  Revoluiiou,  and  wiis  imprisoned  for  10 
yttn,  but  the  mother,  finding  remarkable  gifts 
for  music  in  her  daughters,  found  means  to  take 
them  to  Vienna  for  their  education.  There 
OonieHft  tearat  nnging  firam  Oaroline  Flntelmer. 
Hnt.'at^ements  at  Pre.'sburg  and  Schwerin  fol- 
lowed, and  her  marriage  was  the  result.  Since 
than  diA  htm  left  the  boaidi  aadttkM  to  ooooert 
laaifing,  [6.] 

SCHNEIDER,  Fbiedrtch  Jonxws  Chkis- 
tlAXf  composer,  teacher,  and  conductor,  bom 
Jan.  5,  1786.  at  Alt-Wattendorf,  near  ZIttan, 
composed  a  sjnnphony  as  early  as  10.  In  1 79!^ 
ent^^  the  Gymnasium  of  Zittau,  and  studied 
narie  wMi  Sdiltaiblder,  and  Unger.  In  1804 
he  publUhad  3  PF.  Bonatas,  and  having  entere»i 
the  Univenity  of  Leipzig  in  i  S05  earned  on  his 
mnieal  studies  to  audi  purpose  that  fn  1807  he 
became  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1810  director 
of  the  Seoonda  open^  and  in  181  a  organist  of 
St.  Thomas*!  diurdi.  There  he  remained  till 
182 1,  when  he  became  CapellmeiBter  to  the 
Duke  of  Dessau,  whose  music  he  miirh  improved, 
and  founded  in  the  town  a.Singakadonue,  a  school- 
master's choral  society,  and  a  Liedertafel.  In 
1829  he  founded  a  tnusical  Institute,  which 
succeeded  well,  and  e<lucatod  several  excellent 
muMicians,  Robert  Franz  amoof  the  number. 
Schncid' r  wan  also  an  indiistrinns  composer,  his 
works  comprising  oratorios — '  Das  Weltgericht ' 
(18x9),  'Vetlome  Paradiee*  (1824),  'fhano' 
(T828),  'ChristtiB  das  Kind,'  and  'Gideon' 
(1839),  'Cretseniane  und  Golgotha'  (1838);  14 
aMBea;  Gloriaa  and  To  Demns;  45  oantatae;  5 
hymns;  13  p-'almn.  7  operas;  33  symphonies; 
60  sonatas ;  6  concertos ;  400  Lieder  for  men's 
voioei^  and  300  ditto  fipr  a  single  voloe— all  now 
fcwgotten  except  the  men's  part-songs.  Schnei- 
der directed  the  musical  festivals  of  Magdeburg 
(iSag),  Nuremberg  (1828),  Strasburg  (1830), 
Halle  (1830  and  35 \  Halberstadt  (1830),  Des- 
sau (1834),  Wittenb  ri:  (1S35),  Coethen  (1838 
and  46),  Coblenz  and  Hamburg  (1840),  Meissen 
(1841),  Zerbst  (1844),  and  Lttbeok  (1847).  He 
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also  published  didactic  works — 'Elementarbuch 
der  Harmonie  und  Tonsetzkunst '  (1820),  trans- 
lated into  English  (London,  (1828) ;  '  Vorschule 
der  Musik  '  (1827) ;  and  '  Handbuch  des  Organ- 
isten'  (1839-30).  The  oratorio  of  the  'Sttnd- 
fluth'  was  translated  into  English  as  'The  Deluge* 
by  Professor  £.  Taylor,  published  in  London 
and  probably  porftmed  at  one  of  tin  Nenrieh 

festival. 

^Schneider  was  a  doctor  of  music,  and  a  member 
of  tiie  Berlin  and  several  oilier  Aoademiea.  Ho 

died  Nov.  23,  1853.  Some  traits  of  his  curioua 
jealous  temper  will  be  found  in  SohubriiUE*a 
Beminiaoeneea  of  Henddssobn,  in  'Bahdm'ftr 

1866,  No.  26.  He  was  vexed  with  Mendelssohn 
for  his  revival  of  Bach's  Passion — but  the  feel- 
ing passed  away;  and  in  the  'Signale*  for  1866. 
Nos.  46,  47,  48.  there  are  eight  letters  (1829-45) 
firom  Mendelssohn  to  him  showing  that  they 
were  on  very  good  terms.  When  Mendelsiiohn's 
body  passed  through  Dessau,  on  its  way  to 
Berlin,  Schneider  met  it  at  the  station,  with  his 
choir,  and  a  lament  wm  sung,  which  he  ha4l  pur- 
posely composed,  and  whieh  wUl  bo  fbond  in  the 
A.M.Z.  for  1847.  No.  48.  [E.G.] 

SCHNEIDER,  Johann  Gottlob,  the  cele- 
brated Dresden  organist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Alt-gersdorf,  Oct.  aC^  1789.  Im 
musical  talent  was  manifest  at  the  age  of  5  yeara, 
when  he  began  to  learn  the  organ,  pianoforte, 
violin,  and  some  of  the  orohsstiml  wind-instru- 
ments. His  first  master  for  organ  was  Unger,  of 
Zittau,  and  in  his  23nd  year  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  Univenity  ^ineth  at  Leipzig. 
From  this  period  he  seema  to  have  a^^pired  to 
the  highest  rank  as  organ  player,  and  between 
1816  and  i8to  gave  many  eoneerts  in  Saxony 
and  elsewhere,  always  being  recog^ni.sod  as  one 
of  the  first  organists  of  the  day-  At  the  Elbe 
Mnaioal  Featiw  held  at  Hagdelmrg  in  1825  bo 
playe<l  so  finely  as  to  receive  shortly  afterwards 
the  appointment  of  (}ourt  organist  to  the  King 
of  Saxony,  a  poet  which  bo  htSi  witii  honour  and 
renown  to  his  death  in  April  1864.  Lovers  of 
music  at  Dresden  will  remember  among  the  most 
interesting  and  edifying  of  their  experiences  there 
the  grand  extempore  preludes  to  the  opening 
chorale  at  the  principal  Lutheran  church,  where 
the  great  orj^unist  mi^dit  be  heard  on  Sunday 
mornings.  On  those  occanions  that  particular 
form  of  improvi.«fttion  which  since  the  time  of 
Bach  has  been  made  a  special  study  and  feature 
in  Germany,  and  which  is  scarcely  cultivated  In 
other  countries,  miL,'ht  be  heard  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  instrument»  one  of  8ilbcrmann*a^ 
ihoogh  Md-ftahioned  as  to  medumism  is  of  svpeib 
tone,  and  is  well  placed  in  a  Lrallery.'  As  a  player 
of  Bach,  Schneider  was  perhaps  tlie  first  authority 
of  bis  day,  and  be  possessed  atraditional  readbg 
of  the  organ  works  of  that  sublime  nianter,  with 
all  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  acquainted.  As 
a  teacher,  it  may  be  recorded  of  Mm  (by  one  who 
\v  liis  1  ir-t  I'lipil)  that  the  elevation  and  nobility 
of  his  style,  the  exclusion  of  everything  derogatory 
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to  tbe  inrtniinaBi,  whether  m  teguda  composi- 
tion or  performance.  hiH  care  in  never  overlooking 
an  awkwardly  fin^cml  or  pedalled  paasae^,  and 
his  reverence  and  «'ntliUHiai<m  for  the  f^rrat  mu»ic 
he  delighted  to  teach,  combinetl  with  other  emi- 
nent qualities  to  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank. 
Ift  WM  his  much  appreciated  custom  to  play  any 
composition  by  Bach  wliich  the  pupil  might  ask 
to  hear  after  each  Ics-Hon,  which  in  itself  was  a 
practice  of  prioeless  value  as  to  inaccurately 
printed  pasKaijes,  tempi,  and  registration  of  those 
glorious  works.  Having  given  instruction  to  some 
of  tho  first  organists  of  tbe  day,  Schneider  could 
relate  interesting  anecdotes  of  them  and  of  many 
great  compo8cr8,  including  Mendelssohn,  who  was 
one  of  his  most  devoU  d  atlmiren*.  In  tbe  y«ir 
1861,  the  fiftieth  of  Schneider's  artistic  career  and 
73nl  of  his  birth,  a  remarkable  testimony  to  bis 
powers  was  slieun  in  the  presentation  to bim of  » 
'Jubel- Album  Tiir  die  Orgel,'  containing  about 
thirtj'  original  pieces,  all  in  classical  form,  by 
some  of  his  best  pupils,  indndin^  Topfor.  Van 
Eyken,  Faii'st,  Fink,  Herzog,  Merkel,  E.  F. 
Hichter,  Schellcnberg,  Liszt,  A.  G.  Ritter,  Schaab, 
Hcrlog.  Naumann,  Sohnrig,  and  Schutze  (editor). 
Tlieanbecribers  were  750,  and  included  the  names 
of  tfMlate  king  and  ntyal  family  of  Saxony. 

Sdhlieider's  very  few  publinhed  works  comprise 
an  'answer  of  thanks'  to  this  collection,  in  the 
form  ot  a  fugal  treatment  of  'Nun  danket  alle 
Gott*;  a  Fntaide  «nd  Fugue,  op.  i ;  Do.  Do. 
in  D  minor,  op.  3— a  masterly  work;  'Twelve 
easy  pieces  for  use  at  divine  service,'  op.  4, 
ote.  elo;  [H.S.O.] 

SCHNYBER  VON  WATlTENf?FK.  Xavikr, 
so  called  from  hi*  oastle  at  the  S.£.  end  of  tbe 
Lake  of  Oonstaaoe,  wm  bora  at  Lneenw,  of  a 
noble  family,  A|iril  18,  1786.  His  career  would 
naturally  have  been  one  in  accordance  with  bis 
nnk,  bnt  tiia  Revolution,  and  a  strongf  inward 
fteling,  drove  liim  in  tin'  dirtotioTi  nf  music.  Until 
1810  be  bad  no  teaching  but  what  be  could  get 
hwn  books  and  pfaetioe.  In  that  year  he  went 
to  Zurich,  and  then  to  Vienna,  with  the  wish  to 
become  a  pupil  of  £eethoven.  Ue  was  however 
oompened  to  take  leseons  from  Kiwilen— perhaps 
abetter  tea<  In  r  tlinn  Fx'cthoven  would  have  been. 
After  a  few  years  in  the  Austrian  capital  he 
vetamed  to  Swltserland,  made  the  campaign  of 
181 5  against  the  Fi<  n<  h,  then  became  teacher 
in  the  Festtlozzian  institute  at  Yverdun,  and  at 
length  in  181 7  settled  at  Frankfort,  and  lived 
there  as  tiarhrr  iT  cnnijvi.Hiti  'n  .itul  din-ctor  of 
various  musical  institutions  till  hiu  death*  Aug. 
30,  186B.  Daring  this  bitter  period  he  was 
much  esteemed  as  a  teacher,  and  1i.t1  many 
pupils^  ainonL,'  them  our  oountiTmao  Peabaau.. 

Sehnyder  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional ability,  l)ut  liis  life  was  t<M)  destiltory  to 
admit  of  his  leaving  anything  of  permanent  valuer 
and  there  waa  always  a  strong  amatenr  element 
about  him.  His  conipositiouH  are  nunu  rouH  and 
of  all  classes :  an  opera  '  Fortunatus '  ( 1 839),  an 
orwlair{ofornien*svo{oee---both brought  to  perfiMrm* 
ance,  and  the  opera  to  publication;  symphonies, 
which  were  played  in  Franktort ;  eoio  aiid  part- 
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Boni^,  etc.  He  wrote  moeh,  both  poetry  and  [ 

and  many  of  bis  article^  on  mtifiioal  mibjects  were 
contributed  to  the  '  Allg.  musik.  Zeitung '  and 
'  Otoeilia.*  He  was  also  a  wit,  and  Haoptmann 
has  preserved  one  story  which  is  worth  r(>j)eatingf 
oontddering  the  date  of  its  occurrence.  After  one 
of  the  early  performances  of  TannhiiuHor,  Sehnyder 
wagaske<lhisf  opinion.  *  Well,  said  he,  I  put  Watrner 
above  Goethe  and  Ueethovcn.  Yes;  he  com- 
poses better  than  Goethe  and  writes  verse  better 
that  Beethoven.'  A  romance  and  dnet  and  a  song 
from  Fortunatus  are  given  In  the  A.  M.  Z.  for 
1832,  and  the  former  of  the  two  is  reprinted  in 
the  Musical  Library,  iii.  133.  Thej  are  both 
melodiotu  and  well  accompanied.  [G.] 

8GH0B1SR,  FBAira  voir,  an  Awfcrian  poet, 

the  younirt  st  child  of  four,  bom  at  Torup,  near 
Malmoe,  in  Sweden,  May  1 7, 1 798.   His  mother 
loat  her  fortone  dnring  the  Wench  oeoopation  of 
Hamburg — tho  same  wliirh  (lrnv<>  tht-  Slendcls- 
sobns  to  Berlin — and  Franz  bad  but  a  desultory 
ednoatkm.   She  returned  to  Austria,  and  he  bo- 
came  tutor  in  thi-  Festelicfl  and  T'nn«  nyi  and 
other  Hungarian  families.    He  first  knew  ixbu- 
bert  ss  eariy  as  1813,  by  meeting  with  eome  of 
his  songs  at  the  honne  of  Spann  ;  he  at  onOO 
made  his  penional  acquaintance,  and  induced 
Sohnbert  to  live  with  him  for  a  Ibw  monthe,  till 
the  return  of  Schober's  bnnlier.    This  was  the 
b^;inning  of  an  intimacy  which  lasted  till  Scbu- 
bwt*t  dMtht  and  dnriiig  tiie  greater  part  of 
which  he  ha<l  always  his  room  in  ScholK-r's  house. 
The  two,  being  so  nearly  of  an  age,  became  veiy 
intimate;  Sehober  was  devoted  to  him,  and 
Schubert  set  several  of  his  poemn  t<i  music.' 
besidee  the  libretto  of  'Alfonso  and  Estrella.* 
He  was  chief  mourner  at  the  fnneral  of  hit 
friend  iu  tSjS.    In  1843  we  find  him  at  Weitnar 
with  Liszt»  and  in  tbe  service  of  tbe  Grand  Duke. 
Li  1856  he  eettled  in  Dresden  for  a  few  years ; 
in  i860  removed  to  PeHth  ;  in  iS^x)  to  Munich  ; 
and  aince  then  has  lived  in  Grata  and  other 
idaeee.  Hfai  worka  embraoe  poems  (8va  1842, 
1865),  and  various  occasional  pampliletB.  £G.] 
SCHOBERLECHNER,    Fraxz,    bom  at 
Vienna,  July  ai,  1797.    Hummel  composed  for 
bim  his  md  Concerto,  In  0,  which  he  psrfoi  in< d 
in  public  with  success  when  only  ten  years  old. 
Tbe  precocious  child  was  taken  under  the  patron* 
age  of  Prince  Esteihaey,  end  aent  to  Vienna,  to 
study  under  Forster.    From  1814  he  travelled 
in  Austria  and  Italy.    While  at  Florence  he 
compoeed  a  reqniem,  and  a        opera,  '  I  Vir- 
tiioMi  tt  atrali.    In  the  next  year,  having  been 
ap|>ointed  chapd-master  to  the  Duchess  of 
Lucca,  he  wrote  '6li  Arabi  nolle  Gallie.'  and 
subsequently,  at  Viennn,  in  l8ao,  *Der  juniro 
Onkel.'   In  1823  be  went  to  Russia.   He  secuui 
to  have  written  to  Beethoven,  before  starting,  for 
letters  of  introduction.   The  mtuilrot  however, 
wrote  across  his  letter,  'an  active  fdlow  requires 
no  other  reoonunendation  tihan  from  one  respect- 
able fiunOy  to  anotber/  and  gave  it  bade  to 
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Sbhindler,  who  dioved  H  to  Schoberlechner,  and, 
no  doubt  at  his  desire,  again  niged  Beethoven  to 
comply  with  the  request.  Beethoven  however  did 
not  loiow  Schoberlechner,  and  had  no  very  high 
opinion  of  him,  as  be  played  chiefly  bravura 
pieces,  and  pompously  paraded  all  his  titles  and 
decorations,  which  gave  occasion  for  maaj  a 
sarcastic  remark  from  Beethoven.' 

At  St.  Petersburg  he  recommended  himself  to 
daU*  Occa,  a  professor  of  singing,  whose  daughter 
he  married  in  1834.  After  travelling  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  pair  returned  to  St.  Petersburg 
m  1837,  where  Mbbo.  Schoberlechner  was  en- 
gaged for  three  years  at  the  Italian  Opera  at 
a  salary  of  30,000  roubles.  Her  husband  com* 
posed  for  her  an  opeira»  'H  Birane  di  Dolahoim,* 
which  had  some  Ruccess.  After  a  few  more 
years  wandering,  Schoberlechner  retired  to  a 
Oomitry  house  near  Florence.  His  last  opera 
was  '  Rosgane,'  pro<luced  at  Milan,  Feb,  9,  1859. 
He  died  at  Berlin  on  Jan.  7,  1843. 

SUa  published  works  are  chiefly  for  the  piano- 
forte; a  list  of  them  is  to' be  found  in  Fitia'a 
'Biographic  des  Musiciena.'    His  wife, 

^ladame  SopHiK  SobOBERLECHNER,  daughter 
of  Signor  dall'  Ooca,  as  above  .stattd,  w!is  l>om 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1807.  She  was  her  father's 
pupil,  and  married  in  1824.  Up  to  1887  she 
appeared  only  in  concerts,  but  was  then  engagwl 
at  the  Itali.in  Opara  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  we 
have  also  already  mentioned.  She  had  ft  vary 
beautiful  voice,  and  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
sang  with  unvarying  success  in  almost  all  the 
fciaoipal  towns  of  Germany  and  Italy,  but  bar 
organ  was  too  delicate  for  hucIi  constant  nnage. 
It  deteriorated  early,  and  in  1S40  she  left  the 
■tage,  retired  to  her  husband's  property  in  Tus- 
cany, and  die<J  at  Florence  in  1863.  [F.A.M.] 

HCHOBERT— or  Chobbrt  in  Moaart's  or- 
thography*—a  player  on  Uw  harpdeliord,  whoea 
aonatas  were  the  delight  of  our  great-grand- 
mothera.  His  Christian  name  does  not  appear, 
and  little  fa  known  of  hit  biography.  He  ii 
aoid  to  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  at  Stra«8- 
burg.  He  settled  in  Paris  before  1 761,  in  which 
year  Ms  first  worin  were  published  lliere,  when 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  de  Conti* 
On  the  occasion  of  hia  death,  Aug.  1767,  Grimm, 
BO  mean  judge  of  mvsie,  inserts  In  his  'Oonre* 
spondance'  a  very  high  culogium  on  his  merits  as 
m  pilfer.  He  praiaea  him  for '  his  great  ability. 
Us  brilliaat  and  enchanting  execution,  and  an 
unequalled  facility  and  olsamess.  He  had  not 
the  genius  of  our  Eoktid*  who  is  undoubtedly 
the  nnt  master  In  Pssrls;  but  Sobobert  was 
more  universally  liked  than  Eckord,  because  he 
eras  alwajs  agreeable,  and  becaoae  it  is  not  eveiy- 
one  who  ean  fSsel  the  power  of  mbIiis.'  Thte  is 
the  desoiption  of  a  pleasant  briuiant  player  who 
never  soared  above  the  heads  of  his  audience. 
He  left  17  sonatas  for  PF.  and  ^olin;  11  for 
FF.,  violin  and  cello;  3  quartets  for  PF.,  3 
violins  and  cello ;  6  *  sinfonies '  for  PF.,  violin 
smd  a  horns ;  6  PF.  concertos,  and  4  bNooks  of 
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sonatas  for  PF.  solo.*  These  seem  to  have  been 
originally  published  in  Paris,  but  editions  of 
many  of  them  appeared  in  London  between  1770 
and  1780.  The  particidaa  of  his  death  are 
given  by  Grimm.  It  was  occasioned  by  eating 
some  fungi  which  he  gathered  near  Paris,  ana 
which  killed  his  wife,  his  children,  a  friend,  the 
servant,  and  himself.*  Schobert  and  Eckard 
are  alike  foivotten  by  modem  musicians.  A 
Minuetto  and  Allegro  molto  in  £b  hare  been 
reprinted  in  Pauer's  'Alte  Meister,'  other  move- 
ments in  the  'Maitres  du  Clavecin,'  and  a  Sonata, 
so-called,  in  the  Musical  Library.  These  pleoSB 
are  tuneful  and  graceful,  but  very  slipht  in  con- 
struction, the  harmonies  consisting  chiefly  of  al- 
tenMitioiaof  toBle  and  dominant,  seldom  in  Bum 
than  three  parts,  often  only  in  two.  Biimey 
(Hist.  iv.  591,  597)  roumrks  that  his  music  is 
essentially  harpsMiard  musle.  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  few  composers  who  were  not  influenced 
by  Emanuel  Bach.  It  is  incredible  that  Fetis 
can  have  di8covered  any  Wlrenssi  between  Scho- 
bert and  Mozart.  [G,] 

SCH(£LCH£R.  Viotob,  French  writer  and 
pditidan,  son  of  a  manu&oturer  of  china,  was 

bora  in  Parisj,  July  3i,  1804.  educated  at  the 
College  Louis  le  Grand,  and  well  known  as  an 
ultra-republieaa.  On  the  aoosssi<m  of  the  Em- 
peror  Napoleon  ITT.  ho.  was  expelled  both  from 
i*>anoe  and  Belgium,  but  took  refiige  in  London, 
where  he  brought  out  his  *  SBstows  des  crimes 
du  7  Ddceiiil)rf  '  { 1S53),  and  an  English  pamplilet 
entitled  'Dangers  to  England  of  the  Alliance 
with  the  men  of  the  Ooup  d'Etat  *  ( 1 854). 

Schadclier  remained  in  KriLrland  till  August 
1820,  returning  to  Paris  immediatelv  before  the 
Revolution  of  Sept.  4.  As  staff-oofonel  of  the 
Garde  Nutionalo  he  commanded  the  Legion  of 
Artillery  throughout  the  siege  of  Paria.  After 
Jan.  31,  1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assemble 
Natioiiale  by  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  Mar- 
tinique, and  Cayenne,  and  sat  for  Martinique  till 
elected  a  life-senator  (Pee.  16, 1875). 

His  claim  to  a  place  in  this  work  however  is 
as  a  distiuguiabed  amateur.  His  devotion  to 
art  of  an  kinds  was  proved  by  his  artieles  in 
'L'Artiste'  (1832^  and  'La  Revue  de  Paris' 
(i^33)t  Mid  he  made  during  hia  travels  a  most 
intsnsling  oolleotion  of  foreign  musical  instm- 
ments.  His  long  stay  in  England  had  a  still 
more  remarkable  result  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
HandeL  Up  to  1850  two  or  three  detached 
chomses  from  the  '  Messiah*  and  'Judas  Macca- 
beus' were  the  only  pieces  of  Handel's  known 
in  Paris ;  M.  Schcuoher  heard  the  fine  parform> 
ance«  of  entire  oratorios  which  are  native  to 
England,  and  at  onoe  resolved  to  do  somethiiu^ 
to  remove  ti^reproadifteinFraaee.  Heaeoecd- 
ingly  made  a  collection  of  Handel's  works,  and 
of  books  and  pamphlets  beariiig  on  his  life  and 
music,  a  list  cl  whieh  he  gives  fai  the  beginning 
of  his  book.  Among  them  he  was  foi  tnnate 
enough  to  aoqoivB  the  MS.  oopiea  of  the  scorea  of 
the  oratorioa  which  had  been  used  by  Handel  in 
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conducting.  To  the  auto«rftphs  in  Buckingbwn 
Palace  and  tlie  Fftiwillttm  Mtnanm  at  Ohu- 

bridije,  and  Id  th(^  copies  by  Smith  now  in  [h>8- 
■ewion  of  Mr.  U.  B.  Lennard,  he  obtained 
access,  and  thoa  provided,  pubHahed  'The  Life 
of  Handel,  by  Victor  Schoelcher,'  London. 
Trubner,  8vo.,  1857.  The  author  was  materially  1 
assisted  by  Mr.  Hophino  Lacy,*  whose  laboon  | 
are  amply  acknowlt'dgt-tl  in  the  {>rt  faco  (\'.  xxii"). 
The  work  WM  written  by  M.  tichcblcher  in  French 
and  tnuulated  by  Mr.  Janet  Lowe.  It  con- 
tains much  information  l)eyond  what  is  indicated 
in  the  tiik^  ewecially  with  r^eard  to  Italiaa 
opera  and  nrane  in  general  in  En^and  daring  the 
18th  century.  Tlie  French  MS  ,  *  Handel  et  son 
temps,'  was  lianded  over  to  '  La  Franoe  Musicale, ' 
which  (Aug.  19,  i860)  puhUthed  tiie  first  fbnr 
chapter**,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  (Nov. 
2,  1862),  but  there  broke  o£^  doubtless  for  poli- 
tieal  reasons.  The  MS.  was  supposed  to  hare 
been  destroyed,  till  May  25,  iSSi,  when  it  was 
offered  for  sale  by  M.  Charavay,  and  at  once 
bought  for  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire,  thna 
completing  M.  Schcclcher's  niaj^tiificent  gift 
(Nov.  1873)  of  all  the  worksy  in  print  or  MS, 
used  by  him  in  preparing  the  book,  and  his  ool> 
lectiun  of  foreign  instruments.  He  has  since 
added  a  quantity  of  music  and  rare  books  bearing 
on  the  history  of  Italian  opeim  in  London,  and 
on  singing  and  pianoforte-playing  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  '  Fonds  Schcslcher/  as  it  is  called, 
contains  in  all  500  vc^umee  nniftninly  bound  with 
the  initials  of  the  donor,  and  has  already  been  of 
immense  service  to  French  artists  and  mosio> 
ologiats,  whose  knowledge  of  the  madrigal  wrften 
and  pianists  of  the  En^ish  school,  and  indeed  of 
Handel  hiui>elf,  i«  as  a  rule  but  imperfect.  [G.  C] 

M.  Schcelcher's  work,  though  the  only  modem 
English  biography  of  Handal,  is  way  inadequate 
to  it--*  puqioHc.  Tne  author  was  no  musician,  and 
was  therefore  compelled  to  depend  on  the  labours 
and  judgment  of  another.  Hit  vcordiota  are  d^ 
formed  by  violent  and  often  ludicrotiB  partisan- 
ship ;  and  his  style,  which  is  extremely  French, 
haa  had  but  auaU  anistanoe  from  nis  trans* 
later.*  No  man  can  write  a  serious  bonk  on  a 
graat  subject  without  its  being  of  some  value, 
and  Mr.  8dicBlbiMr*e  date*  and  lists  are  alone 
enough  to  make  the  student  grateful  to  him; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  some  one 
may  be  foond  to  jproduee  a  lUb  of  Handel  which 
shall  steer  midway  between  the  too  detailed 
compilation  of  Dr.  Chrysander  and  the  curious 
fiunago  of  the  French  BepnUiean  senator.  It 
is  a  groat  ])ity  that  M.  SchosloherV  Original 
French  work  in  nut  published.  [G.] 

SCHONSTEIN,  Oabi^  Baboit  von  (son  of 
Baron  Franz  Xaver,  who  died  in  1825),  was  bom 
June  26.  1797,  was  Imperial  Chaml)erlain  and 
Mini^iterial  Councillor,  was  twice  married,  ro- 

I  K.  Prhizlchrr'i  •ut«m«nt  M  to  Mr.  Ltej%  ifrkltnim  ihoald 

mktfliiall;  iiKHlir;  uur  In^rrrncM  from  hU  MCOMlSf  ItflMa ySIt  h 
Um  «iMBltuUk>n  u(  lUrtdvl'i         p.  xxl. 

>  Who  did  uot  do  bb  work  irelL  Initead  of  inodll;loc  th« 
DMursI  «T«r>«rab«mi««  of  Um  mUmt  Im  hM  (mtber  M««i«m«d  U, 


tired  on  his  pension  in  1667,  and  died  July 
1876.    Sehfinalflin  was  one  of  the  Erteriia^ 

circle  in  the  tiuie  of  Franz  Schubert,  and  was 
noted  as  being  at  that  timo,  with  the  aingle  ex- 
ception of  Yogi,  the  finest  ringer  of  SohuberCs 
Bongr).  He  had,  says  Kreihsle,  like  Vogl,  a  i*y^ 
cial  set  of  songs  which  exactly  aoited  hia  votoe, 
I  soeb  the  *Eoli8ae  M«ll«rtn*— dedioaled  to 
him — '  Standchen,' '  Der  zUmenden  Diana,'  etc. ; 
while  Vogi  waa  mora  attached  to  the  dramatic 
and  ezprsMlTa  'Winterreise.*  <  Zwerg,*  etc. 
Schonstein's  position  in  society  enabled  him  to 
intspduoe  Sonubert's  music  into  the  highest 
druflu.  In  1838  Lisst  heard  him  in  Vienna,  and 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  '  Gazette  Musicalo' :  — '  In 
the  salons  here  I  have  often  heard  Schubert's 
songs  given  by  the  Baron  Schonstdn,  always  with 
the  liveliest  pleasure,  and  often  with  an  emotion 
which  moved  me  to  tears.  The  French  version 
givea  but  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  Schubert,  the  most  p0etic.1l  musician  that 
ever  lived,  has  united  his  music  to  the  words  of 
these  poems,  which  are  often  extremely  beautlfhL 
The  Gorman  language  is  admirable  for  sentiment, 
and  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  Miy  one  not  a  Ger- 
man to  enter  into  the  naivete  and  fancy  of  many 
of  these  com}>o«ition8,  their  capricious  cliarm,  their 
depth  of  melancholy.  The  Baron  gives  them  with 
the  declamatory  science  of  a  great  artist,  and  the 
simple  feeling  of  an  amateur  who  thinks  only  of 
his  own  emotions  and  forgets  the  public'  [G.] 
SCHOOLS  OF  COMPOSITION.  In  Music, 
as  in  other  Arts,  the  power  of  invention,  even 
when  dis[ilayed  in  its  mot(  nriginal  form, 
has  a  never-failing  tendency  ta  run  in  certain 
recognised  channels,  the  etody  «f  whldi  anablsa 
the  tfchnical  historian  to  Keparate  its  mani* 
festatiuuH  into  more  or  less  extensive  groups, 
called  Schools,  the  limits  of  which  are  as  clearly 
defined  as  those  of  the  well-known  Schools  of 
Painting,  or  of  Sculpture.  These  Soboola  natu- 
rally arrange  themselves  in  two  distlnet  dasees;  ' 
the  first  of  which  embraces  the  works  of  the 
Polvphonic  Composers  of  the  14th,  15th,  and 
t6tn  eantnriea,  written  ibr  Vmoes  alone ;  the 
second,  tho^e  of  Composers  of  later  dnte,  written, 
cither  for  Instruments  aluue,  or  fur  Voices 
supported  by  Instrumental  Aeoompaniments. 
The  critical  year,  16:0.  sep  irate-*  the  two  chi^j^ei 
so  distinctly,  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
witnemed  dei^eti<m  of  the  ona,  and  the 
birth  of  the  otlier  Tt  i-*  true  that  some  fif\y 
years  or  wore  elapsed,  before  the  traditions  of 
the  eariiw  style  became  entirely  extinct;  but 
their  survival  waa  rather  the  result  of  skilful 
nursing,  than  of  healthful  reproductive  energy; 
while  the  newer  method,  when  once  fairly 
launched  upon  its  career,  kept  the  ^'radual  de- 
velopment of  its  limitless  resources  bicadUy  in 
view,  with  »  perriiteney  which  has  not  only  ' 
continued  unabated  to  the  present  day.  but  may 
possibly  lead  to  the  accomplishment,  in  future 
ages,  of  naalts  far  greater  than  anj  thai  linva  I 
been  yet  attained. 

The  number  of  distinct  Schoob  into  which 
ffaaaa  two  grand  CSaama  may  ba  anbdividad  ia 
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Teij  great — no  much  too  great  for  detailed  crfti- 
dn,  that  we  mtni  etmteiit  ounelvea  wHli  a 

brief  notice  of  those  only  which  have  exerciuwl 
the  moit  important  infloenoe  upon  Art  in  general, 
fii  makiiig  a  niaetieii  of  Uicm,  we  have  been 

gdded,  before  all  thingv,  )>y  the  priticiples  of 
Mtbetic  analogy,  though  neither  local  nor  chro- 
nological coincidences  have  been  OTerlooked,  or 
coald  iioasibly  have  been  overlooked.  In  the  con- 
slruction  of  the  fullowing  sohetne,  in  nccordance 
with  which  we  propotie  to  arrange  the  order  of 
onr  leading  divinona. 

Glass  I.  Tkn  FOLTraomo  floaoots. 

I.  The  Firit  Fleml-h  Soliool  iTTTt'^— 14.V>. 
II.  Tho  .S-ojikI  yu-mish  Schcx>l  <  Hal)— 1480). 
IlL  Tho  Third  Fl.  miih  iSchool  (1  ».-«)-i:i.(M. 
IV.  The  Fourth  FlemUh  School  a-ViO-l-WO).  _ 
V.  The  Early  Roman  School  (1517-1M5).  ' 
VI.  The  Lat»  Howaa  fMmA  qW-lMt).  . 
VIL  The  Venetlui  8dK>ol  naBT-MQB). 

VII  r.  The  F.ttrly  Florentine  School  iciVfti  153!)- 1600). 
IX.  The  SchoulH  of  L<juiharily  iciroa  l.Vlf)— IWiOi. 
X,  The  EarlyNeapolitan  School  (circa  U.A  -  Wm. 
XI.  Th«  School  of  Uologoa  (ctrm  IdUO— IGOO). 
XIL  The  0«rBua  Po^rpSoBlo  School*  a4ao-lM8). 
XUL  IlM8ehootoerM«akhaadlIiiieBhaig<US7- 
1619). 

XTV.  Thft  Early  Frencli  School  (c/rew  U0O-1B7S). 

XV.  The  Spanish  S.  Iiik.1  (1M(1— 1005). 
XVI.  The  Eurly  l-;iiuli!«li  Si  JmoU  i  t-^'O— lfi2S). 
XVII.  The  SchooU  of  th«  iK-cadonce  (10ff>,  »tq.). 

Class  II.  Tus  Momodic,  Dbamatic,  amd 
iHSTBomirrAL  Schools. 

XVIII.  The  Monodic  School  of  Florence  (1507—1600). 
XIX.  The  School  of  Maotua  (le(i7-IUl3}. 
XZ.  The  Venetian  Dmnatio  School  (1637— ITOO). 
XZX.  The  H tapoltian  BdMOl  of  the  17th  eentnry 
 •  am— 119B). 

Tin.  The  OeffliaA  Steele  ef  tite  ITIh  ooitaiy 

  (16B(>— nw). 

XZnL  TbeFn>nch8eho61efthelTfhe«itair(16BS> 

  i&r?). 

ZXIV.  TheKngU»h  .School  of  tho  ITUi     ntury  irw— 

  17i  (1 1,  including  that  of  the  Kesturation. 

ZXV.  The  Italian  Sehooleef  the Utheeatoiy  (circa 

  17tt>— IKJI). 

ZZVZ.  The  Qennan  School*  of  the  18th  eOBteiy 

(eS«el1QU->1600>. 
XZVn.  TheBdMMlorVleBBa(naO-ltt«). 
XXVUL  The  AeMh  Behool  of  the  18th  ooBtinj  (cfrea 

1100—1800). 

TTTT  Tba  English  Sehool  ef  ttw  Itth  OOBtary 

(circa  1700—1800). 
:SXX.  The  M  kI.  rii  (Jerman  School  (IMW), 
XXXI.  The  Honiaulic  School  {imi,  et 
XXX 1 1  The  Mo.lem  Italian  School  (1800,  «<  Mf.). 
XXXITI.  ZiM  Modem Franeh Sehocd  (imo,  et leq.). 
XXZIV.  The Heden BaglUi  8flteol(180u,  c/ •€«.). 
XXXV.  The  SchooU  of  the  ~ 


I.  The  Art  of  Composition  was  long  Rtipposed 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  intense  love  of 
Mosic  which  prevailed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
daring  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  centurv.  The 
reeearches  of  modem  criticifiiu  have  proved  this 
hypothesis  to  be  gronndleee,  so  far  as  ita  l-nsiHng 
proposition  is  concemod  :  yet,  it  contains  so  much 
collateral  truth,  that,  while  awaiting  the  results 
of  fiffllier  investigation,  we  are  stiu  |iwtifiad  in 
representing  Flanders  a.s  the  country  whence  tho 
culiivaiion  of  Polyphony  waa  first  disseminated 
tostiMslsiids.  If tlis Netberiaadere wero  not  llie 
osriioel  Oompoeen,  tlugr  were,  st  least,. the 
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Musidsna  who  taught  the  rest  of  Europe  how  t  j 
compose.  And,  wnb  lids  oertsin  ISMt  bs^re  as, 

we  have  no  hesitation  in  Bi>eaking  of  The  First 
Flkiush  School  a^  the  earliest  maniiiBstation  of 
oreative  seniai  wMdi  esa  be  proved  to  hsvs  ss* 

ercised  a  Tasting  influence  upon  the  history  of  Art. 
The  force  of  this  assertion  is  in  no  wise  invalidated 
by  the  strong  mobsUHtj  tlist  the  Faux-boordon 
was  first  sung  in  France,  and  exported  thence,  ai 
a  very  early  period,  to  Italy.  Fur  the  primitive 
Faux -bourdon, though  it  indicated  an  immense  ad- 
▼snce  in  the  pisstioe  of  Harmony,  was,  t<  elinic^ally 
considered,  no  more  than  a  highly-refined  develop- 
ment  of  the  extempore  Organum,  or  Discant,  of 
the  I  ith  and  i  ath  centuriea,  sad  boffs  vsiy  littls 
relation  to  the  true  'Cantus  super  Hbrum,*  to 
which,  alone,  the  term  Corapositiun  can  be  logi* 
cally  I4>p1ied.  We  owe,  indeed,  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  t')  the  Organizers,  and  Diwanters,  by 
whom  it  was  invented ;  for,  without  the  mate- 
rials seonmolsted  by  their  iiweDaity  and  patience, 
later  Composers  could  have  acne  nothing.  They 
first  discovered  the  harmonic  combinations  whidi 
have  been  claimed,  se  oomnon  property,  by  sU 
succeeding  Schools.  Tho  misfortune  was  that 
with  the  diecovery  their  efiorte  oeaeed.  Of  sym> 
metrical  arrangement,  based  upon  the  lines  of  s 
preconceived  design,  they  had  no  idea.  Their 
highest  aspirations  extended  no  farther  than  the 
enrichment  of  a  given  Melody  with  such  Har* 
monies  as  they  were  able  to  improvise  st  a 
BUnnent's  notice :  whereas  Comi)0fiition,  properly 
ao  callo«i,  depends,  fur  \U  exi»tence,  upon  the 
invention — or,  at  h  a.Kt,  the  selection — of  a  de- 
finite musical  idea,  which  the  genius  of  the  Com- 
poser pre^ients,  now  in  one  form,  and  bow  in 
soother,  until  the  exhaustive  discuaoioii  of  its 
various  a-^pects  produces  a  work  of  Art,  as  con- 
sistent, in  its  integrity,  as  the  conduct  of  a 
Sdiolastio  TheoiB,  or  n  Dnunstio  Baem.  Upon 
this  plan,  the  Flemish  Compo-'^crs  f(>rined  their 
style.  They  delighted  in  selecting  their  themee 
from  the  popular  Dittiee  of  the  period— littls 
Volkslieder,  familiar  to  men  of  .'vll  ranks,  and 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all.  Theee  they  developed, 
either  into  Saccular  Chansons  for  tlu«e  or  more 
Voices,  er  into  Masses  and  MotetH  of  the  moet 
solemn  and  exalted  character ;  with  no  more 
thought  of  iiToverence.  in  the  latter  oise,  than 
the  Painter  felt,  when  he  depicted  Our  Lady, 
re.Hting.  during  her  Might  into  /Egypt,  amidst  the 
familiar  surroundings  of  a  Flemish  hostelry.  At 
this  period,  repreeenting  the  Iniaaoj  of  Art,  the 
Stibjeet  or  Canto  fermo,  was  ahnost  invariably 
placed  in  the  Tenor,  and  sung  in  long- sustained 
notes,  while  two  or  more  supplementary  Voicee 
amuiipanied  it  with  an  elaborate  Counterjwint, 
written,  like  the  Canto  fermo  itficlf,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  sntient  Beelesiastieal  Modes,  and 
consisting  of  Fngal  Pas.'^.iges,  Points  of  Imi- 
tation, or  even  Canons,  aU  suggested  by  the 
primary  idea,  and  all  woricing  together  for  s  com- 
mon end.  Tins  was  Conipor-itiuu,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word;  and,  aa  the  truth  of  the 
princiule  upon  whioh  it  was  hseed  hss  never  yst 
IMSB  aispnlsd,  the  Mndoisns  who  so  sucniiwfiiUy 
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pncdMd  it  ftre  entitled  to  oor  thanks  for  the 

cultivation  of  a  mo<lo  of  treatment  the  technical 
value  of  which  is  still  universally  acknowledged. 

The  reputed  Fomte  of  tho  Sdiool,  and  nn« 
questionably  its  greatest  Master,  was  Gulielmus 
Dufay,  a  native  of  Chimay,  in  Hennegau,  who, 
afltr  tliooessfully  practising  his  Art  la  Ul  own 
country,  and  probably  also  at  Avignon,  carried 
it  eventoally  to  Borne,  where,  in  1380,  he  ob- 
tained  mi  afipointment  in  the  Papal  Choir,  and 
where  he  appears  to  have  died,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  143a,  leaving  behind  him  a  goodly  num< 
ber  uf  disoiplei,  well  worthy  of  so  takiitod  ft 
loader.  The  most  eminent  of  these  were,  Egr- 
diuB  Bianchoys,  Vincenz  Faugues,  Egyd  Flannel 
(called  L'Enfant),  Jean  RedoiH,  Jean  de  Curte 
(called  L'Ami),  Jakob  Ragot,  Eloy,  Bra^art,  and 
others,  many  of  whom  sang  in  the  Papal  Clia{>el, 
and  did  their  best  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
their  Art  in  Italy.  A  valuable  collection  of  the 
works  of  these  early  Masters  is  preserved  among 
the  Archives  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  very  few 
are  to  be  found  ebewhere,'  with  the  exception  of 
some  iuterfcsting  fragments  printed  by  Kiese- 
wetteTi  Ambros,  Couaaemaker,  and  some  other 
writers  on  the  History  of  Music.  The  following 
passage  from  Dufay's  'Missa  I'omme  arm^' — one 
•f  tbe  griftt«ft  traamires  in  the  SiatiiM  Oollection 
— will  serve  to  exemplify  the  remarks  we  have 
made  upon  the  general  style  of  the  period. 


i 

f^mr.  Canto  fenno. 

'  L'omme 
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II.  The  system  thus  originated  was  still  more 
Mlj  d«Tdoped  in  Tbs  Siookd  FumaBSoBOOL, 

under  the  bob!  leadership  of  Joannea  Oksnheim 
(or  Ockeghem),  of  whom  we  first  haw,  as  a 
member  of  the  Cathedrdt  Choir  et  Antwerp, 

in  the  year  1443.  Okenheim's  style,  like  that 
of  his  fellow  labourers,  Antoine  Buanoya,*  Jakob 
Hobrecbt,  Philipp  Baainm.  Jean  Oondn,  Jaeob 

Barbireau,  Erasmus  Lapicida,  Antoine  and 
Robert  de  Fevin,  Firmin  Caron,  Joannes  Regis, 
and  others,  of  nearly  equal  oelebrity,  wat  more 
daborate,  by  far.  than  that  of  either  Dufay 
himself,  or  the  most  ambitious  of  his  colleagues  ; 

I  Biz  of  Pufaj'n  Mmwji  kt*  hnwrrfr.  rr<?»rrTed  In  thf-  Rnj^al  Library 
M  Bni$M<l«;  uul  tlifi  (iKirln'  o(  aiiolh<>r.  •(  <  aiuliraX'  Hochllti 
baiprtDltd  ttte  '  KjrVe'  from  hi*  JImu  '81  U  laoa  f  {wW  ta  Tot.  t  of 


t  Mnl  ftaeM  Bwrnqw  amont  tbs  «Mtan  «r  ttt  Mrtjr  SehooL 
KWM««tt«r  nvanli  Ida.  with  Hobrfcht.  mA  Ouoo.  m  lwloi«tac 
to  a  tnuiiltionAl  epoeb.  Ambrtv  detcrlbw  him  u  tb«  iMdcr  of  • 
4lrtlnct  School.  lnt«rpo«>d  b«tw«<>n  IhoM  o(  Oofeir  MUA  OkMlMlm. 
Wf  do  not  think  that  the  amount  of  InfltMBIS  asSBMbSinaaait 
■'lUlflW  M»  iMtHUMd 
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and  there  is  little  doubt  Uiat  the  industry  of 
these  pioneers  of  Art  assisted,  materially,  iu 
preparing  the  way  for  the  splendid  creations  of 
a  later  epoch.  The  ingenuity  displayed  by  the 
leader  of  the  School  in  the  construction  of  Canons 
and  Imitations  of  every  conceivablo  kind,  led  to 
the  extensive  adoption  of  his  method  of  working 
by  all  who  were  sufficiently  a<lvanred  to  enter 
into  rivalry  with  him  ;  and,  for  many  years, 
no  other  style  waa  tderated.  He,  however, 
maintaine<l  his  rapremacy  to  the  last ;  and  if^ 
in  his  dt^ire  to  aatonish,  he  sometimes  forgot 
the  higher  aina  of  Ati,  he  at  least  bequeathed 
to  his  Hurceesors  an  amount  of  t'  chnical  skill 
which  enabled  them  to  overcome  with  ease  many 
difficulties,  which,  without  such  a  leader,  wonld 
have  been  inaurmonntable.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  his  Com{K>»ition8  still  remain  in  Mb., 
among  the  Archives  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  in 
the  Brussels  Library,  and  in  other  collections ; 
but  some  curious  examples  are  preservc-d  in 
Petrucci's  '  Odhecaton,'  and  '  Canti  C.  No.  cento 
cinrjuanta,'  and  in  the  *  Dodecachordon '  of 
Glareanua;  while  others,  in  modem  notation, 
will  be  found  in  Bumey,  vol.  it  pp.  474-479.  in 
vol.  L  of  Rochlitz's  'Samnilvine  vorTiiiglichen  Ge- 
sangstiicke,'  and  in  the  Apitendix  now  in  course 
of  publication,  by  Otto  Kade,  in  contunuUion  of 
Anibros's  *Gfschicbte  der  Musik.' 

III.  To  Okenheim  was  granted  the  rare 
privilege,  not  only  of  bringing  his  own  School  to 
perfection,  but  also  of  educating  the  orfrinntor  of 
another,  which  was  destined  to  exercise  a  still 
stronger  influence  upon  the  future  of  Polyphony. 
In  his  famous  disciple,  .Tosquin  des  Pr(?8,  he 
left  behind  him  a  successor,  no  lc8«i  learned  and 
ingenioua  than  himself,  and  infinitely  richer  in 
all  those  great  and  incommunicable  ^'ifts  which 
form  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  true 
genius.  All  that  one  man  could  teach  another, 
he  taui:ht  the  qttnrulam  Chorister  of  S.  Quentin  ; 
but  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  the  two  Com- 
posers  will  clearly  show,  that  the  tedmioal  per* 
fection  beyond  which  the  teacher  nevCT  dreamed 
of  penetrating  was  altogether  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  pufrfl,  bk  whtm 
Music  we  first  ftm\  traces  of  a  desire  to  please 
the  ear,  as  well  as  the  understanding.  It  is  the 
preeenoa  of  this  deeire^  |oined  witii  improved 
symmetry  of  fonn,  and  increased  freccbitn  of 
development,  which  distinguishes  The  Tuibd 
Flemish  School,  of  which  JoequEn  waa  tiia  lift 
and  soul,  from  its  ruder  predecessors.  Tliia  wai 
the  first  School  in  which  any  serious  attemot  waa 
nukde  to  use  learning  aa  a  meaaa  of  proaodnf 
harmonious  effect  ;  and  it  was  rich  in  Masters, 
who,  however  great  their  inferiority  to  their  un- 
approaehahle  leader,  oao^  not  a  littlo  of  Ua  lira. 
Pierre  do  la  Bue  (Petnia  Flatensis),  Antonius 
Brumel,  Alexander  Agriooia*  Loyset  Compare, 
Johann  OhMn.  Da  Jardin  (Ital.  Do  Oito), 
MatthauB  Pipelare,  Nicolans  Craen,  and  Johann 
Japart,  though  the  greatest,  were  by  no  means 
the  only  great  writer*  of  the  age ;  and  the  liot  of 
1^  celebrated  names  is  interminable.  The 
works  of  tbeie  Masters,  though  not  easily 
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Kmsible  to  the  geueral  reader,  are  well  repre* 
KQted  in  the  '  DodecachordoB.'  Pelniooi,  too, 
hM  ptinted  three  cntiTO  voliimeB  of  J(»qiiin*i 
MtMes,  besides  many  othera  by  contemporary 
writers ;  axul  the  same  publisher's  '  Odhecaton,' 
sad  'Canti  B.  and  GL*  oontain  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  ssaoular  Chaawnu  hj  all  the  bent  Com- 
posen  of  the  period.  Tne  most  important 
nuufiB,  bk  modem  Notfttion,  is  Qionm'o  re- 
print of  Josquin's  •  Stabat  Mater,'  the  general 
style  of  which  is  well  shown  in  the  foUowiog 
MefntBMt.' 


Zin(MlZI)TtaBip.a 


dft  •  to  •  ro  •  w. 


4^  - 


Jn- 


Jm  -  la  cnf 


sra  •  Mn  Is  •  or  •  bo  •  •  •  • 


""cr- 


ate 


erf  - 


rV,  The  style  of  Thb  Fourth  Flemish 
flnoOL  pwsepts  *  strong  oontraat  to  that  of  its 
pndseSMor.  The  earlier  decads  of  the  i6th 
OMtory  did,  indeed,  produce  many  writers,  who 
divishly  indtetsd  tiM  ingenaity  of  Josquin,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  real  secret  of  his  strength ; 
bat  the  best  Masters  of  the  time,  finding  it 
ilwsiiMs  to  ooinpete  with  him  upon  his  own 


tHafensad     tba  'GIncJi  SoeM;'  on  May  M.  UHt 
IStti  'S<  feoMlMvo'  to  Ambrort '  OMchlcht«.' 
*  ZwUno  qootc*  tblx  OompotlUoo  m  mi  eumpi*  of  th«  KltvmUi 

Sod*:  tbe  ImilAn  and  Hnx>l'>nl*n  lto4r*  being  namb«rMl,  In  hU 
(num. XI.  anii  XII.  InXrktl     XIII  uid  XIV.  vol.  tl.  p.  M}  a  ] 

I  Aran  lirnorlng  ih'  Tran<p<:>«ltlon.  and  evldentlj  r«(anUng  tha 
LD  o(t<-ii-r«<-urrir>K  AcciilrriU,!.  tp«aks  of  tha  work  at  b«lnc 
in  th«  YVtUi  Mod*.  Tba  Studoot  o(  Aatlont  Hwlc  wUI  at 
MM  nndmtand 
Sll  toooncraitf . 


ground,  struck  out  an  entirely  new  manner,  the 
chief  characteristic  of  which  was,  extreme  sim« 
plicity  of  intMition,  combined  with  a  greater 
purity  of  Harmony  than  had  y<'t  been  attempted* 
and  a  freedom  of  melody  which  lent  a  fresh 
charm,  both  to  the  Eoolesiastlflsl  sad  the  Secular 
Music  of,  t}ie  period.  The  greatest  Masters  of 
this  School  were,  Nioolatts  Gombert,  Cornelius 
Osais,  Philippus  do  Monte,  JsooInis  do  Keria* 
Clemens  non  Papa ;  tbo  groat  Madrigal  writen^ 
PhUippVerdeiot^Giaches  de  Wert*  HubertoWssl- 
rant,  And  Jaoqnes  Anduddt;  Adrian  Willaia^ 
the  Flemish  Founder  of  tho  Venetian  School;  and 
the  last  great  genius  of  the  Netherlands  Bolaud 
de  Lattre  (Orlando  di  Lasso),  of  whoso  woilc  w« 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  a  later  period.  To 
these  industrious  Netherlanders  the  outer  world 
was  even  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  those  of 
the  preceding  century,  for  its  knowledge  of  tha 
Art,  which,  bo  well  nurtured  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, spread  thence  to  every  Capital  in  Europe; 
and  it  is  ddsfly  by  the  peculiar  richness  of  their 
otherwise  unpretending  Harmonies  that  their 
works  are  distinguished  from  those  of  earlier 
date — a  charsotsfUtio  wliich  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  example,  from  Philippus  de  Monte's 
'  Miwa,  Mon  cueur  se  reoonunaode  k  vous,'  and 
to  wUdi  wo  call  spsdal  attention,  as  wo  shall  fre* 
quently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it.  hereafter,  in 
tracing  tbe  relationship  between  cognate  schools. 


m 


That  the  style  wo  have  described  was  the 
result  of  a  reaction,  neither  unhealthy  in  its 
nature,  nor  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  though 
not  altogether  froa  ftom  Tiolsnoe,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Singers  were  growing  weary  of  the 
oonundrunu  which  had  so  long  been  ofiTered  to 
them  as  substitutes  for  the  truer  Music  which 
alone  can  reach  the  heart.  In  the  hands  of 
Joequin,  these  pussies  had  never  lacked  the 
impraaoflmogenins.  In  those  of  his  imiutors, 
they  were  as  dry  as  dust.  With  him,  the 
solution  of  the  migma  led  always  to  some 
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•aUsfied,  provided  no  rules  were  uonecessarily 
broken.   The  beii  men  of  the  period,  fully  alive 

to  the  importance  of  this  distinction,  aimed  at 
the  harmonious  effect, and  succeeded  in  attaining 
it,  wiUioat.tb«  iaterrention  of  the  conundrum. 
And  thus  arose  a  School,  so  tiimple  in  its  oon- 
structioo,  that  more  than  one  modem  critic  has 
accused  tts  leaden  of  poverty  of  inreoiion.  The 
injustice  of  tlji:^  charge  is  palpable;  for  when  it 
answered  the  purpose  of  these  Composers  to  write 
in  a  more  learned  nuumer,  they  invariably  (band 
JtheoiMdTes  equal  to  the  occ-vbion,  though  they 
cared  nothing  for  ingenuity  for  its  own  sake. 
And  the  result  of  their  spirit  of  self-oontrol  is, 
that  though  thrir  Church  Music  may  be  deficient 
in  tlif  breadth  nn<l  [rrandeiir  which  were  attainetl, 
at  a  later  peritKi.  in  Italy,  their  Madrigals  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

iJeyond  this  point,  Art  made  no  great  ad- 
vance in  Flanders.  We  must  seek  for  the  traces 
fit  Jta  &r<her  progreai  la  Italy.  [See  Polt- 
pronia;  Mass;  MaobIOAL;  JOBQaur; Obbkhs; 
Okcguxu  ;  etc.  etc.] 

-  y.  The  ftfmatioB  of  Tbm  Eabkt  Bomah 

School  was  one  of  the  most  important,  as 
well  as  the  most  obviously  natural  results  of 
the  employment  of  Flembn  Musioiaae  in  the 

Pontifical  Chapel.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
many  years  after  the  return  of  the  Papal  Court 
from  Avignon,  that  Italian  Composers  were 
able  to  hold  their  ground  Buccecsfully  against 
their  foreign  rivals.  When  tlioy  did  begin  to  do 
so,  the  style  they  most  ati'ectcd  was  so  strongly 
inHuenced  by  that  then  prevalent  in  the  Nether- 
hinds,  that  it  in  net  always  easy  to  dintinguii-h 
works  of  the  one  Sclio**!  fiDm  those  of  the  other, 
ae  a  oompariHon  of  the  following  passage  from 
Contango  F< -.tn'n  Madrigal,  'Quando  ritrovo  la 
mia  pautorelia,' '  with  the  opening  of  Archadelt's 
'Yaghi  prader,**  will  aafficMiitly  demonitnle. 

Cosravto  Fasra.  (TenleslSll.) 
Qu»ti  -  do  ri»tn»»>To   Is     ml  -  a  psi»to- 
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1WU««fMbl«  loflnd  ftnr  prinled  edition,  of  Ut«r  d*l«  thtti  tbt  MUi 

.MStWT,  10  which  w«  c«n  refer.  In  llluitntion  of  our  mntrk*.  The 
popular  KnKli>h  irantUtlon  l(  lrr«pro«clisl>l<<.  far  u  th4>  rene*  w* 
«iitic<  rii'-<l  ,  but  iliM  Munle  U  *o  much  tliTi-il.  i<>  ft(-cnnimod«t« 
them,  that  III  rh;thm  U  »c»rc»ly  rpcoKiilwibU-.  We  thirefon"  glv<? 
•  few  of  the  opening  b«ri.  u  lh«?y  tttiul  In  lh«  orUhi&l ;  rrftrrliiK' 
the  reader,  for  the  r^malmlcr,  to  Iir.  Iluni't  «  MS.  r»cor.>.  In  tho 
IHUlh  Muteum.  Comiiara  thf  citrkct  altu  nlth  thn  ciAmpte  from 
AiaaaMt'i ' U  blutco  •  dolce  e*(no,'  glTcn  In  n  l.  II.  pp. 
■  JTMi  WsiijUpl  ytU^  >,  »llsi>iB  iylis4slt1iiaH<  Bwlt. . 
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In  the  distribution  of  their  Vocal  Parts,  tl  o 
massive  weight  of  their  Harmonics,  the  persistent 
croRsinjf  of  the  Melodies  by  which  those  Har- 
monies are  produced,  the  bright  awing  of  their 
liiiythm,  and  other  similar  technicalities,  tliec<; 
two  examples  resemble  each  other  so  closdyi 
that,  hail  they  been  printe<l  anonymously,  no  one 
would  ever  have  supposed  that  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  brlonged  to  dUTerent  Sohoola.  The 
secret  ia  explained  by  thrir  simultaneous  publi- 
cation in  Venice.  The  Netherlanders  had  long 
fonnd  a  ready  market  for  tbelr  ArtTVeeeures,  in 
Italy.  The  Italians  h.'\d,  by  this  time,  learnetl 
how  to  produce  similar  treasures  for  themselves; 
and  Costanao  Festa's  talent  placed  his  works  at 
least  on  a  level  with  those  of  his  instructors,  if  not 
alx)ve  them.  His  genius  was  incontestable  :  he 
was  eqnallyremarkablefor  his  powerof  adaptation. 
IVn^h  by  no  m^ns  wanting,  either  in  learning* 
or  ingenuity,  he  here  shows  himself  wilHny  to 
reduce  his  ^Iadrigal  to  the  simplicity  of  a  Faux- 
bourdon,  in  order  to  secure  the  harmonic  richnetw 
so  highly  prized  at  this  particular  epot'h.  He  ilid 
so,  constantly,  and  always  with  success;  fur,  W 
the  purity  of  style  evltlvtlad  the  belt  of  U> 
contemponirifla  in  tiie  Notii  of  Bofops^  F«it» 
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•dde<1  .1  Southern  grace,  which  haa  g^inetl  him 
a  high  place  among  the  Mantent  of  early  Italian 
Art.  He  had.  indeed,  tnit  f&w  rivals  amoiig  his 
own  countrymen.  With  the  r-xception  of  Gio- 
vanni Animuccia,  and  some  few  Italian  writen 
of  IflMT  note,  nearly  all  the  belt  CompoMn 
for  the  ^'reat  Komnn  (  hoirs,  at  this  periixl,  were 
Spaniarda.  Among  theae,  we  find  the  names  of 
ntftolommeo  Etoobedo,  Fnmoeioo  Saliaai,  Joan 
Scribano,  Cristofano  Moraleg,  Francesco  (Juer- 
rem,  Didaco  Ortiz,  and  Jfrancesoo  iSoto  —  all 
Maatera  of  the  highest  rank,  of  whom,  notwitli- 
Btanding  their  cIobc  imitition  of  Flemish  models, 
we  shall  have  oocasion  to  qieak  again,  when 
treating  of  the  Spanish  Sebou;  tho^^  none  of 
thetn  w  erf  so  worthy  a8  Festa  himself  to  sustain 
the  boaoor  of  this  most  intereating  phase  of 
■rtlstie  developnient — tiie  Urst  In  whidi  his  ooan- 
try  asijertt  cl  Ikt  claim  to  special  notice. 

VI.  Italy  was  once  represented,  by  general 
ooBsent,  as  the  birthplaoe  of  idl  the  Arts.  We 
have  shown,  that,  with  F^nl  to  Polyphony,  thi» 
was  certainly  not  theeaae.  We  are  now,  however, 
spproadiing  a  period  In  which  she  midotibtedly 
took  the  lead,  and  kept  it.  The  middle  of  the 
i6th  century  witnessed  a  rapid  advance  towards 
perfection,  in  many  centres  of  teelmieal  activity ; 
but  the  triumphs  of  this,  and  all  preceding  epochs, 
were  destined,  ere  long,  to  be  entirely  forgotten 
in  those  of  Thr  Later  Roman  Sobool. 

We  have  seen  Polyphonic  Art  nurtured,  in 
its  infancy,  by  tho  protecting  care  of  Dufay ;  in 
its  childhood,  by  that  of  Okenheim ;  in  the 
bright  years  of  it^  promising  adolescence,  by  the 
stronger  support  of  Josquin,  and  of  Festa.  We 
•re  now  to  study  i^  in  its  full  maturity,  en- 
riched bythegentos  of  one,  compared  with  whom 
all  these  were  but  as  experimenters,  groping  in 
the  dark.  The  train  of  events  which  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Schofd  justly  held  to  repre- 
sent 'The  Golden  Age  of  Art'  ha«  already  been 
discii88e<l,  at  some  length,  'eUowliere;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  wo  should  refer  to  it  again,  in 
onlor  to  roiitkr  the  sequencfi  of  our  narrative 
intelligible  to  the  gent  ral  reader.  We  have 
shown  that  the  process  of  technical  development 
which  was  j:p-adually  hringing  tho  Motet  and 
the  Madrigal  to  absolute  perfection  of  outward 
form,  had  never  Ix-tn  interrupted.  Unhappily, 
the  spirit  which  should  have  prompt'^l  the  Com- 
poser of  the  1 6th  century  to  draw  the  necessary 
line  of  (lemareation  between  EcclesiasUoal  and 
S.r'  ular  M',:!^ic,  ami  to  render  the  former  as 
worthy  as  possible  of  the  purpose  fur  which  it 
was  intended,  attracted  fiir  less  attention  thui 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  struotuml 
improvement.  Among  the  successuni  of  Joei^uin, 
there  were  many  oold  imitators  of  his  mechanism, 
who,  as  we  have  already  shown,  were  totally 
unable  to  comprehend  the  true  greatness  of  bis 
style.  By  theae  sonlleae  pedants — morh  nume- 
rous, by  far,  than  their  more  eanu  l  ontcm- 
poraries — the  Music  of  the  Mass  wan  degraded 
fnto  •  nwre  learned  oonnndram ;  enUvenea,  con* 
«taatfyf  by  tibe  introduction,  not  only  of  ancular 
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subjects,  but  of  profane  words  also.  Other 
practices,  equally  vicious  and  equally  irreverent, 
were  gradually  Ininging  even  tiie  primary  in* 
tention  of  Ifeligiotis  Art  into  disrepute.  For, 
surely,  if  Church  Music  be  not  so  conceived  as 
to  assist  in  producing  devi^ional  IbeNng,  it  must 
be  something  very  much  w<ir8e  than  worthless: 
and,  to  suppose  that  any  feeling,  other  than 
that  of  hopeless  bewilderment,  eonld  poaibly 
be  produced  by  a  Mass,  or  Motet,  exhibiting  a 
laboured  Canon,  worked  out,  upon  a  long-drawn 
Canto  fermc,  by  ibur  or  more  voioes,  M  singing 
difTersttt  sets  of  wonla  entirely  unconnected 
with  eadi  other,  would  be  uimpl  j  abeord.  The 
Council  of  TVent,  dreading  the  waiidal  wMdi 
Huch  a  style  of  Music  must  necessaifly  iatnxiuca 
into  the  public  Services  of  the  Chmdi,  decided 
that  it  wmdd  be  dedrable  to  intodiot  tiie  use  of 
Polyphony  altogetlier,  rather  tliau  Huffer  the  abuse 
to  continue.  And  the  prohibition  would  actually 
have  been  eanled  into  efliwt,  had  not  Vslestrina 
savml  tho  Art  he  practised,  by  nhowing.  in  the 
'  Miasa  Pape  Maroelli,'  how  learning  as  profound 
as  that  of  Oiienheim  or  Josquin,  might  be  com- 
bined with  a  greater  amount  of  devotional  feeling 
than  had  ever  before  been  expressed  by  a  Choir 
of  human  Vbioea.  It  was  this  great  Mass  whieli 
inaugurated  the  later  Roman  School ;  and  the 
year  1565,  in  which  it  was  produced,  has  always 
been  regarded  as  marking  a  most  important 
crisis  in  the  history  of  Art,  a  crisis  which  it 
behoves  us  to  consider  very  carefully,  since  its 
nature  has  generally  been  discussed,  either  SO 
superficially  as  to  give  the  enquiring  student  no 
idea  whatever  of  its  distinctive  character,  or  with 
blind  adherence  to  a  foregone  conclusion  equally 
fatal  to  the  just  af>preoiation  of  it^  import. 

A  century  ago,  the  genius  of  Palestrina  was 
very  imperfectly  understood.  The  spirit  of  the 
etnqueeentiBti  no  longer  animated  even  the  best 
Composers  for  the  Church  ;  and  modem  criticism 
had  not,  as  yet,  made  any  attempt  to  bring  itself 
en  rapport  with  it.  Hawkins,  less  trustworthy 
as  a  critic  than  as  an  historian,  tells  ur,  that  the 
great  Composer  '  formed  a  style,  so  simple,  eo 
pathetic,  and  withal  so  truly  tublime,  that  his 
Compositions  f-.r  the  Church  are  even  at  this  day 
looked  upon  att  the  models  of  harmonical  perfe<h  • 
tion.'  It  is  quite  true  that  his  style  is  'truly 
sublime,' and,  where  deep  feeling  is  needed,  un- 
utterably '  pathetic'  :  but.  though  it  may  appear 
'  simple '  to  the  uninitiated,  it  is  really  so  learned 
and  ingenious  that  it  needa  a  highly  accom* 
plished  contrapuntist  to  unravel  its  complications. 
Bumey,  though  generally  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  faimta'?  of  his  rritii  ism,  than  for  the  inde- 
fatigable perBeverance  with  which  he  collected 
the  evidence  whereon  it  rests,  tella  us,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  '  Mis?a  Paprr'  Marcelli '  is  *  the 
moet  simple  of  all  I'alestrina's  works':  yet,  a 
glance  at  the  Score  will  suffice  to  show  that 
much  of  it  ia  written  in  Real  Fugue,  ami  close 
Imitation,  of  so  complex  a  texture  as  to  approach 
the  character  of  Ommnl*  Not  vevy  loQg  ago,  this 

>  AmteM  I  1'  jv  tfirf<  »o  fir  a«  to  th»t  "th*  Pmm*  In  lh« 
"Kjtlt"  •»  c»irl«l  00  In  Cwoo  all'  mmiton^'  Th«j  do.  tadMd. 
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wonderful  Mass  was  Rupposed  to  posaesg  certain 
constructive  peculiarities  which  not  only  marked 
It  out  aatlM  greatest  piece  of  Church  Music  that 
ever  was  conceived — aa  it  undoubtedly  is — but 
which  also  interposed,  between  Music  written 
iMflnv^  ttud  tint  prodnoed  alfeflr  It,  »  gulf  as  un- 
fathomable as  that  which  separates  th«  Polyphony 
of  the  i6ih  century  from  the  Momodift  of  the 
iftiu  No  ideft  oMi  pottiUy  be  mora  fidbutoos. 
Tb»  true  Ecclesiaatical  Style,  as  determined  by 
tlM  'MiMft  Fftp«B  MMoelli,'  cUffen  from  that  which 
praoeded  it»  not  in  ita  tsidudMd,  bat  in  Ha  MllMtie 
character.  In  so  far  as  its  external  mechanism  b 
concerned,  it  exhibits  no  contrivances  which  were 
not  already  well  known  to  Okenheim,  Joaquin 
des  Pr^,  Goudimel,  and  a  hundred  other  wxiteiB 
of  inferior  reputation.  It  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  its  faultless  syuimetry,  that  it  was  selected 
aa  the  model  of  Eccleriaatfeal  polity.  Ambros, 
indeed,  denies  that  it  ever  served  as  a  model  at 
all :  that  it  effected  any  reform  whatever  in  the 
Style  of  WntderiMtiflal  Moi^ ;  or  even  that  any 
such  reform  was  needed,  at  the  time  of  ita  pro- 
duction. This  position,  however,  ia  untenable. 
Tlie  opinioii  of  %  cvitle  to  laamed,  ao  talented, 
and,  generally,  so  unprejudiced  as  Ambros,  must 
not  be  Ik^htlj  oontraveiied :  but,  it  is  certain 
that  tbeObuiidl  of  Trent  did  not  exaggerate  the 
necessity  for  a  reform,  immediate,  stem,  and  un- 
ooropromising ;  and,  equally  so,  that  that  reform 
wm  efTeeted  by  means  of  this  Mass  alone.  What, 
theBi,  was  the  secret  of  this  wondrous  revdutkaf 
It  lay  in  the  subjugation  of  Art  to  the  service 
of  Nature,  of  learning  to  effect,  of  ingenuity 
to  the  laws  of  beauty.  Flalestrina  waa  the 
first  great  genius  who  so  concealed  his  learn- 
ing as  to  cause  it  to  be  absolutely  overlooked 
in  tlw  benotj  of  the  resoltSi^  effect.  If  it 
HIS  given  to  Okenheim  to  unite  the  dry 
bonee  of  Counterpoint  into  a  wondrously  articu- 
lated ikeleton,  and  lo  Jeaqidn  to  elotho  that 
skeleton  with  flesh  ;  to  Palestrina  wm  committed 
the  infinitely  higher  privilege  of  endowing  the 
porfeet  ftnn  wi&  the  apirit  wliidi  enabled  it. 

nnt  only  to  live,  but  to  give  thanks  to  God  in 
strains  auch  aa  Polyphony  had  never  before  ima- 
gined. It  wm  not  the  beauty  of  ita  oonilrttc- 
tion,  but  the  presence  of  the  aoOL  within  it. 
that  rendered  his  Music  immortal.  He  was 
M  much  a  master  of  oontrivanoe  as  the  most 
accomplished  of  his  predecessors ;  but  while 
they  loved  their  clever  devices  for  their  own 
sake,  he  only  cared  for  them  in  so  far  as  they 
served  as  means  fur  the  attainment  of  something 
better.  And,  thougli  his  one  great  object  in  intro- 
ducing this  new  feature  as  the  basis  of  his  School 
WM  the  regeneration  of  Church  Murio,  it  was 
impossible  Uxat  his  work  should  rest  there.  In 
establishing  the  principle  that  Art  could  only  be 
lil^tly  used  aa  the  handmoM  of  Natnra.  ho  not 
only  provided  that  the  Mass  and  the  Motet  should 
be  devotional ;  hat,  alao^  that  the  Chanson  and 


1  the  Madrigal  should  be  sad,  or  playful,  in  ac- 
'  cordance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  verses  to 
I  which  they  were  adiH>ted.    His  refonn,  tbera> 
I  fore,  though  first  exemplified  in  the  most  perfect 
of  Masses,  extended  afterwards  to  every  branch 
of  Art.   The  Canaonettn  Mt  it  aa  deeply  as 
'  the  OfTertnriiini ;  the  Frottola,  as  certainly 
the  Faux- bourdon.   Henceforth,  Imitation  and 
Oanon,  and  tiie  endleoa  derioee^  of  whidi  thsy 
form  the  groundwork,  were  estimated  at  their 
true  value.   They  were  cultivated  as  precious 
nMan%  ftr  the  attdnment  of  a  alill  more  predoos 
end.   And,  the  new  life  thus  infused  into  the 
Art  of  Coonterpointv  in  Italy,  extended,  in  a 
wotfdarfully  short  qiace  of  Ume,  to  everf  con- 
temporary centre  of  development  in  Europe; 
though  the  great  Roman  School  monopolised,  to 
the  last,  the  one  strong  characteristic  which,  more 
than  any  other,  separates  it  from  all  the  rest — 
the  absolute  perfection  of  that  ar$  artcin  celandi 
which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  difficult  of 
all  arts.   In  this,  Faleslrina  eneelled,  mot  on^ 
all  bis  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  withovt 
exception,  but  all  the  Polyphonic  Composers  iriM 
luTO  over  lived.  NorhaaheeverbeeniivaUedin 
the  perfect  equality  <  'f  his  Polyphony.  Whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  Parts  in  which  he  writes, 
none  ever  claims  precedence  of  another.  Neither 
is  any  Voice  ever  pennitted  to  introduce  it-sflf 
without  liaving  something  important  to  say. 
There  ia  no  ntoh  thing  as  a  'filling  up  of  the 
Harmony  *  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  nis  Com* 
poaitionR.   The  Harmony  is  produced  by  the  in- 
terweaving of  the  separate  Subjects  ;  and  wheo, 
astonished  by  the  unexpected  effect  of  soma 
strangely  beautiful  Chonl,  we  stop  to  examine 
its  structure,  we  invariably  find  it  to  be  no  more 
than  the  natural  consequence  of  some  little  Point 
of  Imitation,  or  the  working  out  of  some  melodious 
Kesponse,  which  fell  into  the  delicious  combina- 
tion of  its  own  accord.    In  no  other  Master  is 
this  peculiarity  bo  strikingly  nuticealtlc.    It  is 
no  xmcommon  thing  for  a  great  Composer  to  de- 
light us  wilh  » lovely  point  of  repoee.  Hie  later 
Flemish  Composers  do  this  continually.    But  they 
always  put  the  Chord  into  its  place,  ou  purpose; 
whersaa  Fnlestrina's  lovelieat  Ranaoniee  come  ol 
themselves,  while  he  ia  quit  tly  fitting  his  Sub- 
jects together,  without,  so  £sr  as  the  most  carefiil 
critidsni  can  ascertain,  a  thought  beyond  the 
melodic  involutions  of  hin  vinal  phrases.  How 
far  the  Harmonies  form  a  preconceived  element 
in  thoee  involutions  is  a  question  too  deep  fat 
consideration  here. 

The  features  to  which  we  have  drawn  atten* 
tion,  as  most  strongly  characteristic  of  P&lc- 
atrina*a  peculiar  style,  were  imitated,  without 
reserve,  by  the  greatewt  Composers  of  his  Si-hool ; 
and  though,  in  no  case,  does  the  Scholar  ever 
approach  the  perfection  reached  bj  the  Master, 
wo  find  the  same  high  qualitie^i  perva<ling  the 
works  of  Vittoria,  Giovanni  Maria  and  Bema- 
dino  Nanini,  Felice  and  IVanosaoo  Anerio,  Loca 
Marenrio,  and  all  the  best  writers  of  the  period. 
The  School  continuecL  in  full  prosperity,  until 
th*  dodng  jmn  of  ut  itfth  Mntaij;  §ad  iH 
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InAlkni  irere  gratefoll^folloirad,  arvn  late  Into 
4fcti7th  J)y  a  few  loyal  duciplee,  whose  line  closed 
iHth  GT9(gono  AUegri.  in  1653.  Xbeid,  however* 
«atelniftthelMtdeT«»tedloT«nof  aaArfe  whidi 

ceased  live  within  ft  very  few  years  after  the 
itetth  of  the  gifted  writer  who  brought  it  to  per- 
feetion.  Wiu  the  age  of  Palestrin*,  the  reign 
of  tme  Polyphony  came  to  an  end.  £ut  it 
took  firm  root,  and  bore  abundant  fruit,  during 
hia  lifetime,  in  many  distant  countries ;  and  the 
Schools  in  which  it  was  most  suooeesfully  culti- 
vated were  those  which  most  carefully  carried 
out  the  principle  of  hiii  great  reform. 

\U.  The  Flamith  descent  of  Thi  VnranAV 
School  is  even  more  cleariy  traceable  than  that 
of  its  R^fnifcn  sister;  notwithstanding  the  well- 
kumn  ftel  llint  Italian  Musicians  were  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  long  before  the 
time  of  Du£fty.  For,  though  the  Archives  of 
8.  lfuli*t  prove  the  osislenee  «f  e  loBf  Um  of 
Orgamsta,  stretching  back  as  far  an  the  yenr 
1318,  when  the  office  waa  held  by  a  Venetian, 
terilMd  M  Miatro  ZaoheUo,*  wo  moefe  witli  no 
ngn  of  the  formation  of  a  School,  before  the 
tUid  dacad  of  the  16th  oentoiy,  by  which  time 
the  Alt  of  the  LowCoaatriai  had  madoiti  mark 
in  every  city  in  Europe.  Thia  circumstance, 
however,  reflects  no  discredit  upon  the  earlier 
virtood,  whose  extempore  performances  upon  the 
OlfMittlMMi^  fiyDBoaa«Mmgh  in  their  day,  left,  of 
coarse,  no  permanent  reconl  behind  thtm.  Even 
the  firvt  Maestro  di  Cappella,  Piutro  du  FotuiH — a 
Netherlander,  of  high  reputation,  who  was  pre- 
lente<l  with  the  appointment,  together  with  that 
of  Master  of  the  Choristers,  in  1491— seems  to 
bavo  basB  loos  eolelnated  aa  ft  OoiDpaoer,  than 
M  a  Singer.  At  any  rate,  since  no  trace  of  his 
productions  oaa  now  be  discovered,  either  printed 
•Tin  MS.,  the  title  of  the  Fonadar  of  the  School 
]"u-!tly  devolves  upon  his  successor,  Adriano  Wil- 
Uert^  than  whom  e  stronger  leader  could  scarcely 
bars  been  iaaaad.    Bom,  at  Bniges,  in  1480,' 

tBdiaoKTedaa  a  pupil,  first,  by  Okenheim,  ;uid 
tAvwards,  in  Paris,  by  Josquin  des  Fr6» — or,  as 
sOMMfanagine,  by  liCooton—this  great  represen- 
tative of  Flemish  genius  succeeded  De  Fossis,  as 
Maestro  di  CappeU%  in  iSiTt  and,  during  thirty- 
ty«  years  of  unwouiod  industry,  enridied  the 
Library  of  S.  Mark's  with  a  magnificent  repertoire 
of  Masses,  Motets.  PBalms,  CanticleH,  and  other 
Ecclesiastical  Music,  beeide^  delighting  the  world 
indl  fanumerable  ICadrigals,  Canzonets,  and 
other  ijpcular  pieces,  amoni;  which  hin '  VillanelbD 
Keapolitaniit','  ik  4,  stand  almost  unequalled 
tot  prettiness  and  freedom.  His  style  presents 
all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  Later  Flemish 
Sdhool,  tempered  bv  a  rich  warmth  which  was 
doobHoB  indaoed  by  his  long  residence  in  the 
most  romantic  city  in  the  wDrld.  Unfortunately, 
though  many  volumes  of  his  works  were  pub- 
Ihhad  dniiBg  hia  Uftlim^  bttt  finr  hftve  baen 
NVndnead in  modem Notfttton.  AMotet>h4. 

I  Om  of  IIMro  (  — IbcMcr)  Zoehetto'i  iDoceuon.  Baniknio  dl 
*y ^^j^^^jlll^^^'^  CNs^C^t!*''* 
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will,  however,  be  fsmid  at  p.  474,  voL  iL  of 

Hawkins's  History.   [See  WiLLAKRT.] 

Wiilaert's  successors  in  office  were,  Cipriano 
&i  Ban,  who  hdd  the  appointment  from  1563 
to  J.f^S  ;  Zarlino,  (1565-1590);  P.alda.Hiyure 
Donati,  (1590-1603},  and  the  last  great  Master 
of  the  Sobool,  Oiovanni  daHe  Orooe,  who  waa 
unanimously  elected  in  1603,  and  died,  after 
five  years  service,  in  1609.  These  accomplished 
Musicians,  togeUier  wiUk  Andrea  Gabiieli,  who 
played  the  second  Organ  from  1566  to  1586, 
and  his  nephew,  Giovanni,  who  presided  over 
the  first  from  1585  to  161 3,  proved  themselves 
fiaithful  disciples  of  their  venerable  leader,  culti- 
vating, to  the  last,  a  style  which  combined  the  rich 
Harmony  of  the  Netherlands  with  not  a  little  of 
the  melodic  independenoe  which  we  have  de> 
scribed  aa  j>eculiarly  characteristic  of  the  best 
Roman  period.  Upon  this  was  engrafted,  in  the 
ilBoat  emnplea.  •  oertaia  tendemeas  of  manner, 
in  which  Croce,  asjiecially,  has  scarcoly  ever 
been  surpassed.  Still,  it  is  always  evident  that 
the  harmoaiooa  eflbet  ia  the  reanlt  of  the  Com- 
laser's  primary  intention,  and  not,  -ma  in  the 
greatest  works  of  the  Boman  School,  of  the  inters 
woftving  of  still  moce  tmpartant  mdodie  eleoMBtB  s 
a  feature  which  is  well  illustrated  by  comparing 
the  extract  from  the  '  Missa  Papie  Marcelli,'  givon 
at  voU  ii.  page  230,  with  the  fbllowing  fragment 
from  Aadnft  GafaiieU'a  «  Minn  fife?ia.' 


YIII.  Thb  Exrlt  Flobe.ntinb  School, 
though  far  less  important  than  that  of  Venioe, 
is  not  destitute  of  special  intoreKt.  A  gorgeous 
MS.,  once  the  property  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
and  still  in  exoellent  pisasrffttiop,  oontains  Com* 
positions  by  no  less  than  seven  Florentine  Musi- 
oians  of  the  14th  century.  Many  works  of 
antient  date  era  alifr  extant,  hi  the  eofleotiona  of 
Petrucci,  and  other  early  printers.  The  beauties 
of  these  are,  however,  entirely  focgotten,  in  those 
of  the  more  oelebrated  Sdhool,  foanded  by  Fraa- 
ceeco  Ckirtecci.t,  who,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
i6th  oentorv  wrote  some  excellent  Church  Music, 
and  a  number  of  beantlfiil  Ibdrigals,  the  style 
of  which  differs,  very  materially,  from  that  cul> 
tivated  in  other  parts  of  ItiJy,  assimiUting, 
indeed,  far  less  closely  to  the  character  of  the 
true  Maiirigal,  than  to  that  of  the  Frottola— ft 
li^itor  kind  of  oompoiltioi^  more  aearlj  alUod 
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to  the  Villanellft,  or  Fa  la.  On  the  occaaion  of 
the  marriage  of  Cosmo  1.  de'  Medici  with  Leooora 
of  Toledo,  in  1539,  Corteoda,  in  conjanctioa  with 
Mattco  Ramjiollini,  Pietro  Masaconi,  B.iccio 
Mosciiini,  and  the  Roman  Compoeer.  Coatanzo 
Festa,  wrote  the  Musio  for  an  entertainment 
conBiHting  almost  entirely  of  Madrigals,  inter- 
mixe<l  with  a  few  Instrumental  pieces,  the  whole 
of  which  were  printed  at  Venice,  by  Antonio 
Gaitlaae.  A  Himilar  performance  graced  tho 
marriii^o  of  Fr.inoi  sco  i\c  Mt  dici  with  rii.inca 
Capello,  in  1579.  on  which  occaaiou  Paleatrina 
oontribiited  ma  Madrigal '  O  felice  cm*  For  such 
festivitif  B  these,  the  FlorentiiKs  were  ahvayn 
ready ;  but  their  greatest  triumph  w:ui  reserved 
far  a  later  period,  wMeh  mast  be  dieenised  in 
the  second  division  of  our  subject. 

IX.  TUK  Schools  of  Loubardt  were  always 
doaely  allied  to  thoee  of  Venice :  Indeed, 

the  geographical  relations  of  the  two  Provinces 
fiftvoured  an  interchange  of  Masters  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  close  similarity,  if  not 
identity  of  !-tvle.  Coetanzo  Porta,  the  greatest 
of  Lonibard  Masters,  though  a  native  of  Cre- 
mona, spent  the  most  productive  portion  of  his 
life  at  Padua.  Orazio  Vecchi  wrote  most  of 
his  bfHt  works  at  Molena.  Apart  from  these, 
the  best  writers  of  the  iSchool  were  Ludovico 
Bidbo  (Porto*!  grtateet  popil),  Giao.  Ant.  Pio> 
cioli,  GiuFjeppe  Caimo,  Giuseppe  P.iffi,  Paolo 
Cima,  Pietro  Pontio,  and,  lastly,  Giangiacomo 
ChMtoldl.  wlio  twonght  the  Fa  la,  the  Frottola, 
and  the  Balletto,  to  a  de^nce  of  perfection  which 
has  rarelv,  if  ever,  been  et^ualled.  The  Lombard 
School  alw  claims  as  its  own  the  Atmooi  Theo- 
rist, Franchinus  Gafuriu."",  who  wrote  most  of  his 
more  important  works  at  Milan,  though  the 
earliest  known  edition  of  his  earliest  production 
appeared  at  Naples,  in  1480. 

X.  To  The  Neapomtan  School  belongs 
another  Theorint  of  distinction,  Joannes  Tinctoris, 
the  compiler  of  tlie  tirst  Muf<ical  IHctionMJon 
record.'  Naples  alwo  dainiH  a  hit,dj  place,  among 
her  best  Composers,  for  Fabricio  Dentice,  who 
Hved  so  long  in  li^ime,  that  he  is  usually  classed 
among  the  RouLin  Ma.'itor',  thoiigh  he  was  \m- 
doubteUly,  by  birth,  a  Neapolitan,  and  a  bright 
onuunent  of  llie  Sohool ;  as  were  also  Qior. 
Leon,  Primavera,  Luggasco  Liigtjaschi,  and  other 
accomplished  Madrigalists,  whose  lighter  works 
take  imnk  with  the  best  Balletti  and  Firottole 
of  Milan  and  Florence. 

XI.  Tujt  ScuooL  of  Bologna  exhibits  so  few 
ehaiacteristies  of  special  interest,  that  we  may 
safely  dismiss  it.  with  thoee  of  other  Italian  cities 
of  less  importance,  from  our  present  enquiry, 
and  proceed  to  study  the  pro;,'re88  of  l*olyphony 
in  other  coimtries. 

XII.  The  Founder  of  Thk  Gkrman  Polv- 
PHomo  School  was  Adam  de  Fulda,  Ixjrn  about 
1460;  a  learned  Monk,  more  celebrated  as  a 
writer  on  stibjccts  associated  with  Musio,  th.-in 
as  a  Compocer,  though  his  Motet,  '  O  vera  lux 
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et  gloria,'  printed  by  Glarcanus,  shows  that  hii 
knowledge  of  Counterpoint  was  not  confined  to 
its  ilieoretieal  nda.  This  remarkable  Composi- 
tion, like  the  more  numerous  works  of  Heinrich 
Finck  (a  contemporary  writer,  of  great  and 
raried  talent).  Thomas  Stnlierf  Hermann  Finck 
(a  nephew  of  Heinrich),  Heinrich  Isaak,  Lndwig 
Senfl,  and  others  long  forgotten  even  by  their  own 
countrjinen,  bears  ko  close  an  analogy  to  the 
style  cultivated  in  the  Netherlands,  that  it  is  im« 
pos.sible  to  imai^ine  the  German  M.-wters  obtaining 
their  knowledge  from  any  other  source  than  that 
provided  by  their  Flemldi  neighbours.  Isaak — 
bom  about  1 440 — was  one  of  the  most  learnnl 
Contrnpuntists  of  tho  period,  and,  in  all  essential 
partieolani,  a  follower  of  the  Flemish  School; 
though  his  t'llent  as  a  Melmlist  was  alto^'ethcr 
exoepiional.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  he  was 
the  Composer  of  the  grand  old  Tone,  *  Inspmdc. 
ich  muss  Dich  lassen,'  afterwards  known  .i;' 
'  Nun  ruhen  alle  Walder,'  and  *  O  Welt,  ich  muss 
Dich  lassen.'  and  treated  over  and  over  again  by 
Sebastian  Bach,  in  his  Cantatas.'  And  this  cir- 
cumittance  introduces  us  to  an  entirely  new  and 
original  feature  in  the  German  School.  The  pn>- 
gress  of  the  Reformation  undoubtedly  retardeil  the 
development  of  the  hi^dicr  branches  of  Polyjdiony 
very  seriously.  With  the  di.sconti nuance  of  the 
Maas,  the  demand  for  ingenuity  of  construction 
came  to  an  end ;  or  waj»,  at  be^t.  confined  to  the 
ixecular  Chanson.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there 
arose  a  pressing  neoesrity  tor  that  advanced  form 
of  the  Faux  bourdon  which  so  soon  develope-l 
itself  into  the  Four-part  Choral ;  and,  in  this, 
the  German  Composers  distinguiriied  themselves, 
if  not  above  all  others,  at  least  as  the  eqnals  of 
the  btst  contemporary  writers— witness  the  long 
list  of  Choral  bK>oks,  from  the  time  of  Waliher 
to  the  clo'-e  of  the  17th  century.  We  all  know- 
to  what  splendid  results  this  new  phas^  of  Art 
eventually  led;  but,  for  the  time  being,  it  acted 
only  as  a  hindrance  to  healthful  progress ;  and, 
notwith-tninling  the  good  woik  wrought  by 
Nicholas  Paminger,  the  Uwt  treat  Master  of  the 
Sohool,  who  died  at  IWkn  In  1608,  it  wonM, 
in  all  prob.iliility,  have  produced  a  condition  of 
absolute  stagnation,  but  for  an  unforeseen  in- 
fhsion  of  new  life  from  Italy. 

XIIT.  The  Schools  of  MrNicn  axp 
NuREMBERa  must  be  regarded,  not  as  later  de- 
velopments of  Teatonio  Art,  hnt  as  foreign  im- 
portations, to  which  Germany  was  indebted  for 
an  impnlso  which  afterwards  proved  of  inHnite 
service  to  her.  They  were  founded,  respectively, 
by  Orlando  di  l-.i-^^  -,  and  Hans  Leo  Hasler  ;  the 

!  first  a  Netherhmdtr,  and  tho  last  a  tnie  Ger- 
man.   Of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  so  much  has  al 
ready  been  recorder),  in  our  second  volume,  that 

I  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  his  history  here. 

I  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that,  thanks  to  his  long 

I  residence  in  Italy,  his  style  united  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  Flemish  ninl  fb(  Ttnlian  Scho"!*. 
and  enabled  him  to  set  an  example,  at  Munich, 
which  the  Gennans  were  neither  too  «old  to 
Bppredata,  nor  too  proud  to  turn  to  thsir  own 
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advant4ige.  Hauler  was  born,  at  Nuremberg,  in 
1564;  but  learned  hia  Art  in  Venice,  under 
Andrea  Gabrieli,  whoso  nej>liew,  Giovanni,  was 
hia  fellow  pupil,  and  most  intimate  friend.  So 
thocougbly  did  he  imbibe  the  principlee  and  man* 
ner  of  the  School  in  which  he  htiuUed,  tlmt  the 
Venetians  ihenuelveB  considered  him  as  one  of 
their  own  fraternity,  lUManWng  hi*  name  into 
Gianleone.  His  works  jioseesa  all  the  rich  Har- 
mony for  which  Gabrieli  himself  is  so  justly 
fiunoos,  ftsd  all  the  Soaiham  ■ollnw  which  the 
Venetian  C<>mposen»so  sedulously  cultivated;  and 
are,  moreover,  filled  with  evidences  of  oonsum- 
ibaIo  oontrapuntal  ildll,  m  we  alao  thoae  of  hia 
ooantrymtn,  Jakob  Handl  (  =  Jacobus  Callus), 
Adam  Gunipeltzheimer,  Gregor  Aiohinger,  and 
many  others,  who,  catching  the  style  from  him, 
spreati  it  abroad  throughout  the  winkle  of  Ger- 
many.^ Of  ita  immediate  effect  upon  the  native 
Schools,  we  can  leareely  speak  in  more  glowing 
tcriDs  than  those  used  by  the  German  historians 
themi>elvo8.  Of  its  influence  upon  the  future  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereaft«r. 

XIV.  The  history  of  Tub  Earlt  Frknch 
^cnooTi  in  so  clost'ly  bound  up  with  that  of  its 
Flemish  sister,  that  it  is  no  easy  ta^k  to  separate 
tha  fcwow  Indaad,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
asrertain  whether  a  Composer,  with  a  French- 
sounding  name,  was  a  true  Frenchman,  a  true 
Netherlander,  or  a  natire  of  French  Flaadflia. 
Not  only  is  tliid  tlie  case  with  tlio  nninerous 
writers  whuee  worka  are  included  in  tlic  collec- 
tions published  by  Pierre  Attaignant,  Adrian  le 
I'nv.  .ind  Ballard ;  but  there  is  a  doubt  even 
about  the  birth  of  Jean  Mouton,  who  is  de- 
soribed  bj  Otareanus  as  a  Frenchman,  and  by 
other  writers  an  a  Fleming.    The  doubt,  how- 
ever, involves  no  critical  (X)nfu8ion,  since  the 
stylee  of  the  two  Schools  were  precisely  the 
same.     Both  Jof^quin  dcs  Pri^s  and  >fo\it<)n 
•spent  some  of  the  most  valuable  years  of  their 
1^  in  Paria ;  and  taught  their  Art  to  French- 
men   luvl    Netherlanders   without  distitictinn. 
Pierre  Carton. Clement  Jannequin,NoeFaigui«nt, 
Enttacbe  do  Oiurroy,  and  other  Masters  of  the 
l6th  century,  struck  out  no  new  line  f-T  tlu  lu- 
selves :  while  Elziario  Genet  {11  Carpeutrasso), 
the  greatest  of  all,  might  easily  pass  for  a  bom 
Nathoilailder.   A  certain  amount  of  originality 
WM.  however,  shown  by  a  few  clever  Composers 
who  attached  themselTes  to  the  party  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  set  the  PsalmH   ft  1  tnent  Marot 
and  Beza  to  Music,  for  the  use  of  the  Calvinists, 
as  Walther  and  his  followers  had  already  set 
Hymna  fbr  tha  Lnthemns.     The  number  of 
ihf^e  writerfl  was  so  small,  that  they  cannot  lay 
claim  to  be  classed  as  a  national  School ;  but, 
ttw  though  they  were,  they  carried  out  their 
work  in  a  thoroughly  artistif  spirit.  Th.*  Psalms 
of  Claudin  Lejeune — of  which  an  example  )vill  be 
fbmd  in  vol.  U  p.  76)— «i»  no  trifles,  caiv^easly 
thrown  off.  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment ; 
but  finij^hed  worlu  of  Art,  betraying  the  hand  of 

I  A  eotnprfh«nilrff  •«1'«tlon  of  worki  of  tht<  Schtxjl  wl'l  b«  found 
la  Sadraschftti't  '  Klurlle.iunt  rortaoie,'  «nd  a  (i>w  tlno  eitmplef 
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the  Master  in  every  note.  Some  of  the  same 
Paalma  were  also  set  by  Gaude  Goudimel,  but 
in  a  very  different  style.  The  CnlviniHts  de- 
lighted in  singing  their  Metrical  PHalmody  to 
the  simplest  Melodiaa  they  could  find ;  yet  thesa 
are  veritable  Motets,  exhibitintf  bo  little  sym- 
pathy with  Huguenot  custom,  that,  if  it  be  true, 
as  tradition  asMrts,  tiwi  their  antiior  perialwd, 
at  Lyons,  on  S.  Bartholomew's  Dav,  one 
is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have 
been  killed,  like  many  a  naloos  Cadiolie.bymis- 
atlventure.  He  wa-s  one  of  the  greatest  Conip  '-ers 
the  French  School  ever  produced,  and  excelled 
by  rery  few  in  the  rsst  of  Europe.  Scarcely 
inftrior,  in  technical  skill,  to  Okenheim  and  Joa- 
quin, he  was  infinitely  their  superior  in  fervoiur 
of  expression,  and  depth  of  feeling.  Hia  elaJm 
to  the  honour  of  having  instructed  Palestrina  has 
already  been  discussed  elsewhere.  Considered  in 
connection  with  that  claim,  the  following  speci- 
men of  his  style,  printed,  at  Antwerp,  by  Tylman 
Suaato,  in  1554,  is  especially  interesting.  [,See 
Tol.  i.  p.  6l3 ;  vol.  iL  p.  635.] 
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XV.  The  Roman  origin  of  The  Spani.sii 
School  is  so  clearly  maniftet,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more  on  the  subject  than  haa 
been  already  said  at  page  263.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Papal  C<nirt  from  Avignon,  in  1377* 
Spanish  Singers  with  good  Yoioea  wore  always 
sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  Rome  :  learned 
Countenioint.  in  the  Eternal  City,  first,  from 
the  Flemings  there  domiciled,  and  afterwarda, 
from  the  Bomaaa  themselves  ;  praetiBed  their 
Art  with  honour  in  the  Sistine  Chapel;  and, 
not  onfrequently,  carried  it  back  with  them'to 
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Spab.  So  oonpletaly  are  the  SpanlMdi  identi- 
fied with  the  Romans,  that  the  former  are  neces- 
sarily Uescribed  as  disciples  of  the  School  of 
F««ta,  or  that  of  Palestrina,  as  the  case  may  be. 
To  the  former  class  belong  Bartolomeo  Escobedo, 
Franoetoo  Salinaa,  Juan  ticribano,  Cristofano 
lionlfli^  FinuiaMoo  Chiamra, and  IMdaeo  Ortia: 
the  ftreatest  genius  of  the  latter  was  Lud'n'ico 
dft  Yittoria»  who  approached  more  nearly  to  Pa- 
iMtriaa  Uaanlf  than  any  other  CompoMP,  of  any 
age  or  OOantiy.  Many  of  thi  se  prtat  writers — 
iDdading  Vittoiia— ended  their  davs  in  Sj>ain, 
after  lony;  serrloe  in  the  Ohorobet  of  Rome :  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Roman  style  of 
Ccnnpoaitioa  was  cultivated,  in  both  oountries, 
with  «Qoal       vad  afanoafc  equal  niooeai.' 

XVI.  Our  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
Fol^hoiw  on  the  Continent  will  serve  materially 
to  nmpli^  a  similar  account  of  its  devdopment 
in  Bogland,  in  which  country  it  was  practised, 
as  we  have  already  promised  to  show,  at  an 
eariier  period  than  even  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  hundred  jsan  aeo,  whan  few  attempts  had 
been  made  to  arrange  the  general  History  of  Music 
in  a  systematic  form,  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
curious  'Rota' — or,  as  we  should  now  call  it, 
Canon — 'Sumer  is  icumen  in,' contaim-d  in  vol. 
978  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  Buruey  estiiuated 
the  data  of  this,  in  rough  terms,  as  probably 
not  much  later  than  the  13th  or  14th  cen- 
tury. His  opinion,  however,  was  a  mere  guess ; 
whue  that  of  Hawkins  was  so  vagiM  that  it  may 
safely  be  dismissed  as  valueless.  Ritson,  whose 
authority  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside^  believed 
the  document  .  now  known  as  *Tho  Reading 
MS. ' — to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  middle  of 
the  I3tb  century;  and  accused  both  Bumey, 
and  Hawkins,  of  having  intenUonally  left  the 
question  in  doubt,  from  want  of  the  courage 
necesKary  for  the  expression  of  a  positiTe  opinion. 
Chapi>ell  gives  the  same  date ;  and  complains 
bitterly  of  Burney's  tergiversation.  The  late 
Sir  Frederick  Madden  was  of  opinion  that  that 
portion  of  the  lf&  wUoih  oontahif  the  *Bota* 
was  written  about  the  year  1240,  and  has  left 
some  notes,  to  that  effect,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
Tolnme.'  Ambros,  in  the  leoond  volume  of  his 
*Geschichte  der  Musik,'  published  in  1862,  re- 
ferred the  MS.  to  the  middle  of  the  15th 
oentury,  thus  making  it  exactly  synchronous 
with  the  Second  Flemish  School.  Meanwhile^ 
CouFsemaker,*  aided  by  new  light  thnwn  upon 
the  subject  from  other  sources,  arrived  at  the 
oonelusion  that  the  disputed  page  ooold  not  have 
been  written  later  than  the  year  1336 ;  and  that 
the  'Rota'  was  certainly  composed,  by  a  Monk 
of  Beading,  some  time  before  that  date :  and 
thia  poiittoii  he  defended  ao  valiantly,  that 

>  A  lari«  rriiifrtlnn  r>r  thp  Hiiite  of  tlM  Bpantth  School  «IB  to 
found  In  KtUrt't '  LIro  t«<:rt>-bi>(i«iTa.'  (S««  vul.  I.  iM  ] 

>  We  think  it  de»tr«ble.  In  »o  holljr-d!«put«l  »  c»«t,  to  g\re  Sir 
rradertck  Maddm't  mmmrks,  v#r6aii«.  H«  flrtt  Mfi-'The  whole  It 
of  the  thirteenth  oentorr.  exoev*  MniM  wiltlnc  on  ff.  lB-17.— F.  M.' 
▲Bd.««»>a— 'la      proiii^Ulif,  tha  «wU«r  pottkm  of  this  Toluiae 

«f  Isili^  hith»MS.  ObW.  Y<»  1.  y/^.  U,  AsiO  Wk' 
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Ambros,  mcmi  cautious  of  critics,  accepted  th* 
new  view,  without hsritatioa,  in  his  third  Toloae, 
printed  in  1868. 
Aasmniag  this  view  to  be  oorreci,  Ths  Baut 

English  School  was  founded  a  full  century 
and  a  half  before  the  admission  of  Dufay  to 
the  Pontifleal  Chapel.   Bnt,  wUle  giving  this 

discovery  its  full  weight,  we  must  not  value  it 
at  more  than  it  is  worth.  It  does  not  absolutely 
prove  lliat  the  Art  of  OonporftioB  originated 
in  England.  We  have  already  said  that  the  in- 
vention of  CSoonteipoint  has  hitherto  eluded  all 
enquiry.  It  was^  m  fiwit,  invented  nowhere  if 
we  are  to  use  the  word  'invention '  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  should  apply  it  to  gunpowder,  or  the 
telescope.  It  was  evolved,  by  idow  d^rees,  from 
Diaphonia,  DLscaat.  and  Organuni.  All  we  can 
say  about  it  as  yet  is,  that  the  oldest  known 
example — or,  at  least,  the  oldest  example  to  which 
a  date  can  be  assigned  with  an^  approach  to 
probability — is  English.*  An  earlier  record  may 
be  discovered,  some  day  ;  though,  thanks  to  th« 
two-fold  spoliation  our  Ecclesiastioal  JLthnuiea 
have  Bufferetl  within  the  last  350  years,  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  it  will  be  found  in  Juigland. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  esotent  oonelvee  with  tiie 
reflection  that,  so  far  as  our  present  knowlfdtre 
goes,  the  Earl  v  English  School  is  the  oldest  in  th« 
worlds  though  the  completeness  of  the  Composi- 
tion upon  which  this  statement  is  based,  proves 
that  Art  roust  have  made  iuunense  advances 
before  it  was  written.  For,  the '  Reading  Bota* 
is  no  rude  attempt  at  Vocal  Harmony.  It  Is 
a  regular  Composition,  for  six  Voices;  four 
of  which  sing  a  Canon  in  the  Unison,  while 
the  remaining  two  sing  another  Canon — called 
'  Pes  * — which  forms  a  kind  of  Ground  Bass  to 
the  whole.  Both  Bbiiricini  and  Bumey  hnve 
printed  the  eolution  in  Score.  We  think  it 
better  to  present  our  readers  with  an  accurate 
fae-iimih  of  the  original  MS. ;  leaving  them  to 
score  it  for  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  given  in  the  margin,  and  to  form  their 
own  opinion  of  the  evidenee  sflbrded  by  the 
style  of  its  Caligraphy.  In  the  original  copy, 
the  Clefe,  Notes,  and  English  words,  are  written 
in  black;  as  are  also  tiie  direetiooe  Ibr  per- 
formance, beginning  'Hano  rotam,*  etc.  The 
six  Lines  of  the  Stave,  the  Cross  placed  to  show 
where  the  second  Voiee  is  to  begin,  the  Latin 
words,  the  second  initial  S,  the  word  Pes,  and 
the  directions  beginning  '  Hoc  repetit,'  and 
'  Hoc  dicit,'  are  red.  The  first  initial  S  is  blue, 
as  is  also  the  third.  Ambros  believes  the  Latin 
words,  and  the  directions  beginning  *  Hanc 
rotam,'  to  have  been  added,  at  a  later  period, 
by  aaotlier  hand.  Many  years  have  elapsed 
since  our  own  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
MS.,  which  we  have  since  subjected  to  many 
searching  eacaminations.  At  one  period,  we 
ounelvea  were  very  mooh  indined  to  believe  in 

«  The  teMr«M0flNi  'BwMWw  WV  H  wfciiit  »r  Om» 

nwker.  to  tb«  hut  thM  sttts  iKh  1— tuijf.  T»  Mm  ««y  Mllnt 
copr  of  tha  'ProM  Ss  r«M*  bow  hi  th«  poMcailon  of  tttf.  pMcht- 
arottl.  of  Fsdm.  snd  ttimwH""  quotwl  m  the  ol<Seit  *pocliB«i  of 
lim-MiHlsto  siMtaaa  II  i*  sMvMy  lamaatWs  isaiiliaaaHS 
MmlihsvfntaMllir.  ONsfSklk^Mk] 
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ke  vre«ence  of  a  Becond  hand-writing.  But,  the 
.idence  afforded  by  a  photograph  Uken  during 
ir  iavestigHlionii  couvincea  ua  that  we  did  not 


make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  different  ap- 
|>earance  of  the  black  and  red  letters,  which, 
reduced  to  the  eanie  tone  by  the  procesB  of  photo- 
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grtpliy*  renmble  eaeh  other  m>  olotely,  ibti  w» 

now  feel  aBsured  (hat  the  entire  page  wa«  written 
by  theBamehand.  Cousaeomkeraeenia  toentertain 
no  doubt  that  this  was  the  hand  of  John  Fora- 
Bete,  a  Reading  Monk,  of  whom  we  have  intel- 
ligence in  the  Cartulary,  down  to  the  year  1 236, 
but  no  other  noord  bvfcer  thiin  I9a6.  Ik  ■eeniB 
rash  to  a})|)end  this  hanied  Ecclesifistic's  name 
to  the '  liota,'  untii  eouie  farther  evidence  ah&U  be 
Ibrthooming :  but  it  it  gratifying  to  find  Uni  the 
mytitorv  in  wliich  the  subject  has  hitherto  been 
shrouded  is  gradually  disappearing.  • 

Bnides  the  above  Rote,  and  a  tern  specimens 
of  onisonoufl  Phiin  Chaiuit,  the  volume  we  have 
described  contains  three  Motets,  'Kegina  cle- 
menoie,*  'Dam  Maria  eredidit,*  and  *Ave  glorioaa 
virginum  ' — at  the  end  of  the  last  of  which  are 
three  sets  of  Parts  for  'Cantus  superius,'  and 
three  foT'Osotwi  infbriup/  added  in  a  different 
faaad-wrltinj,' ;  and  another  Motet,  'Ave  glorioaa 
'Mater,'  written  in  Three-Part  Score,  on  a  Stave 
oonsisting  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  lines  as 
OOCasion  demands,  with  a  Quadriiplum  (or  fourth 
Part),  added,  in  different  writing,  at  the  end.' 
Beyond  these  precious  reliques,  we  possess  no 
authentic  record  of  what  may  be  called  the  First 
Period  of  the  development  of  Art  in  England. 
Either  the  School  died  out,  or  it^i  archives  have 
perished. 

The  Second  Period,  inaugtjrated  rl  irinfr  tlif 
earlier  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  tiicrefore 
OonlsnipOirary  with  the  School  of  Dufay,  is  more 
fttUjfepnsented,and  boajitssoine  lat^lydiscovered 
reliques  of  great  interest.  Its  leader  was  John 
of  Dun8tal>lc,  a  man  of  no  ordiaaiy  telent,  whose 
identity  has  been  more  than  once  confused  with 
that  of  8.  Duiistan!  though  we  have  authentic 
records  of  his  death,  in  1453.  and  burial  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  Ix)ndon.  In  the 
time  of  iiurney,  it  was  supfiosed  that  two  frag- 
ments only  of  his  works  survived ;  one  quoted 
by  (iafurius,  the  other  by  Morh'v.  Baini,  how- 
ever, discovered  a  set  of  biecular  Chansons  a  3, 
in  the  Vatican  Library ;  and  a  very  valoable 
codex  in  the  Liceo  Filxnrionico,  at  "nnlni^aia,  is 
now  found  to  contain  four  of  his  Compositions 
for  the  Church,  berides  a  nomber  of  works  by 
other  English  Composers  of  tho  periodf  HMMt  of 
wliom  are  otherwise  unJcnown. 

The  Third  Period  is  more  bare  of  records 
the  Firj^t.  No  trace  of  its  Com|>o«ition6  can  be 
discovered ;  and  the  only  interest  attaching  to  it 
arises  from  the  fiwt  that  its  leaders,  John  lfam> 
boys,  Mu8.  Doc.,  Tliomas  Saintwix,  Mus.  Doc., 
and  Henry  Habsngton,  Mus.  Bac.,  who  all 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  King  Edwaid  IV. 
were  the  first  Musicians  ever  boDonred  with 
special  Academical  Degrees. 

The  best  writer  of  the  Fourth  Period  was 

»  flM  * techs  (ttaMRMls*  urn  b«  tomU  on  fol.  4»  of  ih*  MB.] 
•Dttm  Mkrla  credldlt.-  on  foL  6;  'Am  sIotIm filStama.* Ml M. •  t 

tbm  UuM  •  i<  <'r  >'mrit  f  .r  C«nttu  BufMriu.  ni  IsfailH.  «d  7» 
toi»i  'Ave  Blor^osa  M>t«r,'  on  Hfc.  vulO;  umI  tha  Rotk  itadf.  on 
M.10.  All  lh<-r. I .  le.  ire  Included  in  'the  fTi\«r  portion  of  the 
Ms.*  «  (i'Mrll--'!  t  v  ^tr  1- r^<liTl<  k  M«dil^n.  (P<-r  rA^'*  ^A***!.  D0|«  3.) 
A  lain  r.  i>>  '  I  Av.  „!.  riMfj  M.u,  r  v.  itli.jut  the  aJded  Qaadroplum. 
liM  bMu  dlMwrered  In  tbe  '  MoDtpalUw  JUV  sod  It  MedM.  by 


Dr.  Fayriax,  who  took  his  Degree  in  151 1,  and 

is  well  r<^presente<l  by  some  Masses,  of  consider- 
able merit,  in  the  Mu-^ic  School  at  Oxford,  and  a 
collection  of  Specular  Songs,  in  the  wdl-known 
'  Fayrfax  MS.,'  which  also  contaiiiH  a  number  of 
similar  works  by  Syr  John  rhelyp{>es,  Gilbert 
Banester,  Rowland  Davy,  William  of  Newark, 
and  other  writers  of  the  School.  The  style  of 
these  pieces  is  thoroughly  Flemish ;  but  wanting, 
alike  in  Hhe  ingenuity  of  Okenbeim,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  foUower^i  Still,  the  School  did 
its  work  well.  England  had  not  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  her  first  ellhrts;  bat  she  now  made 
a  new  beginning,  evidently  under  Flemish  in- 
struction, and  never  afterwards  betrayed  her 
trust. 

Go(h1  work  never  fails  to  pn^nluce  good  fruit. 
If  the  labours  of  Fayrfax  an<l  rhclyppes  brought 
forth  little  that  was  worth  preserving  on  its 
own  account,  they  at  lea^t  prepared  the  way 
for  the  more  lasting  triumphs  of  the  Fifth 
Period,  the  Compositions  of  which  yriiSL  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  contemporaneous  pro- 
ductions^ either  of  Flanders,  or  of  Italy.  This 
epoch  flKtends  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  to  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  appearance  of  Tallis  and  Byrd ;  correspond- 
ing, in  this  coontry.  with  the  dawn  of  the  sera, 
known  in  Rome  as  '  The  Golden  Age.*  It 
numbered,  among  its  writers,  a  magnate  of  no 
less  celebrity  than  King  Henry  V'lII,  who 
studied  Music,  diligently,- at  tliat  period  of  Us 
life  during  which  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
destined  to  fill  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  never 
afterwards  n^lected  to  practise  it.  No  doubt, 
this  early  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Art 
prompte<l  the  imperious  monarch  to  extend  a 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  encouragement  to 
its  votaries,  in  later  life  ;  and  to  thi.-^  fortunate  cir- 
cumtttance  we  are  piolj  iLly  largely  indebted  ft»r 
that  general  diffusion  of  the  taste  for  good  Music, 
so  quaintly  descriljed  by  Morley,  which,  tiiking 
such  firm  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  pei>ple 
that  it  was  considered  disgraceful  ni>t  to  be 
al)le  to  take  part  in  a  Madrigal,  led,  ere  long, 
to  the  final  emergence  of  our  School  from  the 
trammeU  of  bare  mechanical  industiy  into  the 
freedom  wliich  true  inspiration  alone  can  give. 
The  Composers  who  took  the  most  prominent 
part  in  this  great  work  were  John  Thome, 
John  Kcilford  (Organbt  of  Old  St.  Paul's), 
George  Etheridge,  Robert  Johnson,  John  Taver- 
aer,  nobert  Parsons,  John  Msrbeck  (Organist 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor),  Richard  Ed- 
wardes,  and  John  Shepherde—ali  men  of  mark, 
and  enthusiastic  lovers  of  their  Art. 

Contemporaries  of  Archatlelt  and  Waelrant, 
in  Flanden,  of  Willaert,  in  Venice,  and  of  Festa. 
in  Bome»  these  men  displayed,  in  their  works, 
an  amount  of  talent  in  no  degree  inferior  to  that 
shown  by  the  great  Continental  Masters. 

Redford's  Anthem,  *  Rejoice  in  the  Losd 
alway,'  first  printed  by  Hawkins,  and  since  re- 
published by  the  Motet  Society,  is  a  model 
of  tfie  true  Ecriesisstiml  style,  ono  of  tiM 
finest  sDsdimsns  of  the  ffiand  old  THiullA  B»t»«MJ 
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of  Cathedral  Music  we  iKwseiw.  The  graceful 
ooDloar  of  its  Subjects.  th«  purity  of  the  Har- 
mony pKnlcrfM  l)y  their  mutual  involutions, 
and,  above  all,  the  beauty  of  ita  exprauion, 
entitle  H,  not  only  to  the  iinit  place  lunoiig  the 
Coinpositioiifl  of  ita  own  jieri<»d,  but  t  )  a  very 
high  one  as  coni  pared  with  thoee  of  the  litiU 
mure  brilUaat  epoch  whieh  was  to  fbDow.  That 
tfie  writer  of  such  ftu  Anthem  as  this  nhould 
have  been  an  idle  man  is  impowible.  He  munt 
have  prodtieed  a  host  of  other  traasnm.  Tel, 
it  is  by  til  is  ah)ne  that  he  known  to  us;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  he  will  nevermore  be 
represented  by  another  work  of  equal  magnitude, 
thou<,'h  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  collect 
together  the  few  fragments  of  hit  writings  which 
are  still  preserved  in  MS.' 

Equally  acaiee  are  the  works  of  Richard  Ed- 
wacdes,  known  chiefly  by  one  of  the  loveliest 
Madri^ral^  that  ever  was  written — '  In  going  to 
my  unked  bedde.*  We  have  already  had  occanion 
lo  call  attention  to  th-;  lt;auti«-.s  ot  this  delightful 
work,^  which  rivals— we  might  almost  say  sur- 
passes—the finest  Flemlih  and  Italian  Madrigals 
of  the  Period,  and  was  certainly  never  exc  lied, 
before  the  time  of  Palestrina  or  Luca  Marenzio. 
For  this,  alao^  we  have  to  thank  the  researoh 
and  diwrimination  of  Ha\skiiK-<,  who  givc^  it  in 
his  fifth  volume:  but  it  has  since  been  reprinted, 
many  thnea ;  and  it  !■  not  likely  that  it  wiU 
0ver  again  bo  f  )rgottfn. 

Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Contra* 
ptmtista  of  the  period,  and  excelled  almost  alt 
his  contemporaries  in  the  art  of  writing  Imita- 
tiotts  upon  a  Canto  fermo.  Of  the  writings  of 
Tavemer  and  Parsons,  good  specimens  will  be 
Ibttnd  in  the  Psalters  of  Este  and  IlavenaoroA, 
as  well  as  in  the  Histories  (»f  Hurttey  and 
Hawkins;  while  many  more  remain  in  MS. 
Among  the  latter,  a  Madrigal  for  hve  Voices, 
by  Par!*ons— '  Enforced  by  love  and  feare  ' — pre- 
served in  the  Lil)rary  of  Christ  Church,  Oxiord, 
is  particularly  interesting,  as  establishing  the 
writer's  title  to  an  honourable  plaee  aiiiorif^'  the 
leaders  of  a  School  of  Ssecular  Muhic  with  which 
his  name  li  not  generally  aesodated. 


I  A  Not«(-VcMl  pr«cincU-for  ftt«  Voice*  bM  bean  foaDd  In  • 

Ml  Of  isUHMMwr  MiMhMltas*cinlMOkBnh,OsfMds  bet.Ha- 


stssf«kl|.»k] 


A  few  of  Shepherdess  Componitions  may  be 
fonnd  in  n  work  entitled  'Momyng  and  Eve- 
nyng  Prayer  and  C'omnuinion,'  London,  1565. 
He  is  aUo  well  reprebenl*  il  in  the  Chrifetchurch 
Librar}',  in  a  series  of  MS.  C"oni|K.sitions  of  a 
very  hi^^di  order  <)f  itierit.  M'lht  ttf  them  are 
MotetM,  with  Latin  words  ;  but  a  few  are  English 
Anthems  —  poesibly,  adaptations — from  one  of 
which  we  have  adeeted  the  following  example. 

^  O  Oo<J.  be  Bwr-cVftil  O  


O  Ood.  bs  M-d-M.   0   Odd.  IM 


nn-is  ah 


3= 


Since  the  restoration  of  Anirlican  Plain  Cliaunt, 
by  the  Kev.  T.  Helmore,  Marl>eck'8  name  has 
been  a  'hoaaehold  wend*  among  Englinh  Church- 
men ;  but  only  in  connection  with  hi;*  strictly 
unisonous  *  £ooke  of  Common  Praier  noted.' 
No  one  aaemi  to  know  that  he  wai  not  coly  n 
diatlngwiahed  Gontrapuntist.  but  also  one  of  the 
most  expressiTe  Composers  of  the  En^liah  SchooL 
The  very  few  specimens  of  his  style  which  we 
are  of  no  common  order  of  merit.  The 
iple  aoleoted  ia  from  a  MS.  Ma«b '  MiaM» 
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JnMdm,*  pnterred  at  Oxford,  in  a 

Wt  of  very  incnrrcctly-written  Parts,  from  which 
Dr.  Barney  scored  a  few  extract*.  As  Marbeck 
was  a  MauMis  follower  of  the  new  religion,  it  is 
clear  that  this  Mass  ni'JHt  have  l>een  written  dur- 
ing his  early  life.  Where,  then,  is  his  English 
Chnreh  Manot  It  la  impoMible  to  believe  that 
so  ardent  a  n  ''oniier,  and  so  great  a  Musician, 
took  no  part  in  the  formation  of  that  School  of 
purely  English  Cathedral  Mwde  to  wUdi  all  the 
best  Composers  of  the  period  gave  so  much  at- 
tention. Surely,  some  fragmente,  at  leasts  of  his 
works  moat  remun  in  our  diapter  Ubraiiei. 


wo  •  il  -  •  ta 


-1  -  ^ 


J. 


J. 


rr 


J: 


•,  M«  Riiit  br  tlM  Bi 

by  the  Twior. 

We  regret  that  we  can  find  no  room  for 
more  numerous,  or  more  extended  examples, 
selected  from  the  works  of  a  period  wliich  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  from 
English  Musicians:  but,  we  tmat  thatwelunre 
l«aid  and  fjuottd  ctidultIi  to  show  that  this 
long-negiected  i:3cbool,  supported  by  the  learning 
of  Johnaon,  tiie  flowlnf  perioda  of  Marbeck,  and 
the  incomparable  expression  of  Kedfoid  and 
Edwardes,  can  hold  its  own,  with  honour,  against 
aaj  other  of  the  time ;  and  we  ftfe  not  wttibout 
liupe  that  our  c  aintrymen  may  some  day  become 
alive  to  the  importance  of  its  monuments,  and 
•trivt  to  icaone  from  final  oblivion  Gompoaitioni 


oerUinly  not  vnworthy  of  onr  regard,  ai  pfwaMrB 

of  those  which  glorified  the  t^  ateat  Pviod  of  all 
— the  Period  which  corresponded  with  that  of 
the  *  Miiaa  Fkpe  Maraelli  *  In  Italy. 

Tlie  lea'lerof  the  Sixth  Period  was  Christopher 
Tye,  whose  genius  prepared  the  way,  first,  for  the 
works  of  Robert  Wbyte,  and,  through  theae.  for 
those  of  the  two  greatest  writers  who  have  ever 
adorned  the  English  School~Th(»na*  Tallis,  and 
William  ^frd.  lye'a  Compositions  are  very 
numerous.  His  best-known  work  is  a  Metrical 
Veraion  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  in  which 
the  simplicity  of  the  Faux-bourdon  is  combined 
with  a  purity  of  Harmony  worthy  of  the  best 
Flemish  Masters,  and  a  spirit  all  his  own.  Two 
of  these  under  other  titles — 'Sing  to  the  Lord  in 
joyful  strains,'  and  '  Mock  not  God's  Name,'  are 
included  in  llullah's  '  Part  Music,'  and  well 
known  to  Part^ingers.  Besides  these,  the  Library 
of  Chri8tchurch,OiabRl,oon  tains  7  of  his  Anthems, 
and  14  Motets,  for  3,  4.  5  and  6  Voices  ;  and  that 
of  the  MuHic  .School,  a  Ma«a,  *  Euge  l»one.'  for  6 
Voices,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  hia  sur- 
^nving  works.  A  pr)rtion  of  the  'Gloria'  of  this 
Mass,  scored  by  Dr.  Burney,  in  Ids  second  volume, 
and  reprinted  in  Hnl]*h*a  'Vocal  Scores.'  will 
well  repay  careful  scrutiny.  One  of  its  Subjects 
corresponds,  very  curiously,  with  a  fragment, 
oalled  « A  Po>iit,'  by  John  Shepberde^  written, 
most  proliaMy,  for  t!ie  itiftruetinn  of  some  ad- 
vanced pupils,  and  printed  by  iiawkius.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  grace  of  Shepherdi»*a 
unpretending  though  charming  little  example, 
with  the  skilfully  constructed  network  of  Imita> 
tion  with  which  Tye  has  snrronnded  the  Snbjeet. 
We  need  not  tran-;cril)e  the  pas-ai:is,  as  they 
may  so  easily  be  found  in  the  works  we  have 
named ;  bnt,  the  followii^  less  earfly  aocesrible 
(  x.iiriple  ofTye's  lima  l  masculine  style  will  serve 
still  better  to  exempli^  both  the  quiet  power  and 
the  melodious  grace  of  Ua  aoomtomed  \ 

Jtrrn'fn  nil  Pufrrm.    M'^trt  A  5. 


  ^     ^  I  I 

 -  r  .  I 


"Sir 


•te. 

Still  greater,  in  some  respects,  than  Tye,  was 
Robert  Whyte ;  known  only — we  shame  to  say 
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it ! — by  an  Anthem  for  5  Voices, '  Lord,  who  flhall 
dwell  in  Thy  tabernacle  ?'  printed  in  the  third 
wlame  of  Burner's  Hi«tory,  and  a  few  pieces  pre- 
■erred  by  Barnard  ;  though  no  less  than  35  of  his 
Compontiona,  comprising  4  Anthems,  35  Motets, 
and  6  Lamentations,  lie  in  MS.  in  the  Library 
t.f  Qiriit  Church,  Oxford,  without  hope  of  pub- 
lication. These  wcnrka  are  modds  of  the  best 
bgUeh  etyle.  at  Ha  beet  period.  Not  mevdy 
lemarkable  for  their  technical  j>erfect5on,  but 
foil  of  expresaion  and  beauty.  Yet  these  fine 
QmpeMmm  Iwve  been  left  te  MMmmnlate  the 
dust,  while  the  inspirations  of  Kent  and  Jackson 
hare  been  heard  in  every  Church  in  JBnfland,  to 
My  aotidng  of  later  OooiporitiflQa»  wUoi  woold 
be  rery  much  the  better  for  a  little  infusion  of 
Kent's  qMOtaneitjr  and  freshness.  In  order  to 
giro  Mine  Um  of  the  tenderness  of  Whyte's 
general  style,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  an 
Anthepi^'TheLorde  blesse  as,  and  keepe  us' — 
inoloded  in  Barnard's  ooUection,  but  neither 
mentioned  in  the  Christ  Church  Catalogue,  nor 
aoUoed  by  Bumey.  thntitrh  it  is  contained  in  the 
raloable  and  beautifully-transcribed  set  of  Fart- 
V^^ks  which  furnished  him  with  the  text  of  the 
I  nly  Composition  by  Whyte  that  has  until  now 
becoi  printed  in  modem  form.^  The  pathetic 
HiTictor  of  tbe  Hypoaeolian  Mode  was  iwobebly 
oerer  more  stroi^^  exhibited  than  bk  tab  beau- 
tiful passage. 

Moooi  X.  Vto 


i 


m 


Tb*  Lorda    hlene        u«     and    keeps  at 

_  ^       .   I  t  I  ff 


-a — ^ 


I  ThU  art  of  TartHor-k*  rlat^l  IVl.  tad  tUn  fai  ♦xcfllent  prr^sr- 
n:  -a  fon«Jrt«  of  At*  »m»U  oblong  4io  Tolumc*.  b«*utl(ully  tr»n- 
»crt«<5,  and  nnballUhisj  with  qnHtit  old  L«tln  itnet.  »n<l  mottot. 
•spctMcd  In  p«nai*nibtptodeUc»te  that  It  might  eatll;  bo  mutak<m 
lir  wppcr^Uto  •acTMlBC.  It  eonUin*  1»  CompofUlont  bj  W  Ujtv. 
m  Iv  Mn^t,  1  kr  BnMUr.  1  br  Dr.  John  Bull.  2  by  rarraiit.  1  by 

nwotM.  1  by  W.  Vntela.  1  by  Fmbcmm  WorhwI.  I  by  B.  PtnoM, 
Ibymntp*,  1  by  8h«p*rd,  I  brfHraflm.lbylWlOT'.BbylblUiLabT 
Dr.  Tt*.  s  by  Woodcock,  and  l»  fay  AaoayoMNH  Avthon,  BariMy 

wmnk<ns  It  'Hin.  Tol.  ill.  p.  «l.  mat*  oX  with  a  (raecfbl  ti1but«  of 
t}i«(  k«  Uj  tit.  iHran  and  Chaptrr,  by  wbow  eourtaj  b«  wai  p«r^ 
mitlnd  to  UM  It  In  any  way  h«  p'r«i»rd.  We  oiir»«lTe«  are  Indebted  to 
tha  UadoeM  of  tbe  prsMot  Librarian  for  a  «imi:«r  prlTlli^.  which 
ha*  pnrtA  of  loflnlta  vaJu«  In  the  preparaUoa  uf  oar  analrda  of  the 
— "  afUM  Ewly  CixlUh  Bebool 


.  w  MM  rtah  Ubnry  eootalna  uaeOm  Mt  of  Part-Booka,  of  at 
^imSkil^  TTTT TflH lit mlsM^ rf rtilnfc  ilw Umm  li 

▼OL  XIX.fT.3. 


J. 


-J 


But,  neither  Tyo  nor  Whyte  reached  to  the 
height  attained  by  Tallis ;  who  is,  oerhape,  better 
known,  and  more  fiurly  judged,  tnan  any  other 
English  Con)j)oHer  of  the  time,  though  his  moat 
popular  works  are  not  in  all  oases  his  best. 
To  speak  to  English  Organists  of  hie  Bospooan, 
his  Litany,  or  his  Service  in  the  Dorian  ICode^ 
would  be  superfluous.  But,  how  many  are  equally 
well  acquainted  with  his  Motet, '  Salvator  mnndi,* 
or  hia  fearfiilly  intricate  Canon, '  Miserere  nostri '? 
How  many  know  that  the  original  of  '  I  call  and 
cry '  is  an  '  O  sacrum  convivium  '  worthy  of  any 
Church  Cum  [KMT  in  the  world  short  of  Palestrina 
himself?  How  many  have  looked  into  the  '  Can- 
tiones  Sacrse,'  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction 
with  his  pupil  Byrtl,  and  the  MS.  treasures 
scored  in  Bumey's  *  Extracts,'  or  the  '  Matthias 
Collection '  1  Yet  it  ia  here  that  we  must  look 
for  TlftDie»  if  w  with  to  fam  any  idea  of  Ue 
tnie  grcatneM.  The  world  hoM  not  seen  many 
more  aooocDDlished  Contrapuntists  than  he ;  nor 
haeheever  Deen  eioslled  In  the  exqairfte  *  ■or* 
prises'  of  his  Uaimoiiy.  Wo  have  said  that 
Palcstriaa  so  int«nrov«  his  phrases  together  as 
to  give  Uilii  to  MOM  wooderfld  Ohoid  «!  erety 
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6 
7 
8 
8 
10 


11 
IS 
13 
14 

U 


16 
J7 
18 

19 


r~'  ^ 


IT 


1 


Second  Choir. 


1 


Tliird  riioir. 


f  r  r 


J- 


I    r  I 


Fourth  Choir. 


i 


I 


Fifth  Choir. 


SI 

ss 

23 
24 

26 


26 
87 


— ^—   -    -  .  -     .  r--^^  '1: 

iH  ■ — 


1- 


Slxth  Choir. 

-J   


r-r 


-• — • 


TT 


J  J  . 


Seventh  Cliuir. 


81 
82 
88 
84 
86 


37 
38 
89 
40 


J     J    r  J 


i. 


Eighth  Choir. 


I 


3*p 


r  J. 


-t-  f      ^        I  I?!  ^ 
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Master  in  this.  No  one  ever  did.  But,  he 
managed  to  place  some  wonderful  Chord,  at  every 
turn ;  and,  00  to  plaoe  if>  that  the  ear  eotikl  not 
fail  to  be  raviehed  by  its  beauty.  It  ia  worthy  of 
notioe^  that  those  of  hit  CompositioDa,  in  which 
tliia  peonliarity  ia  mott  atnmgly  developed,  are 
the  best  known,  and  the  most  highly  prized. 
They  are,  indeed,  preeminently  beautiful.  But, 
■o  are  vuay  c^hm,  of  vrbkn  the  very  namea 
have  long  rinoe  been  forgotten ;  while  some,  well 
known  by  name,  are  juat  aa  much  forgottan,  in 
reiJity,  as  the  rest.  Among  these  ImI  fi  one 
_4he  fiunouB  Motet,  *  Spem  in  alium  non  habui,* 
for  40  Voices — which  has  been  very  frequently 
mentioned,  though  rarely  described  with  the 
accuracy  desirable  in  a  case  of  such  exceptional 
interest.  Hawkins's  account  of  it  is  too  vague 
to  be  of  any  technical  value  whatever.  Bumey, 
though  fuffldontly  minute  in  his  attention  to 
details,  seema  to  have  strangely  misunderstood 
bis  author,  in  one  very  impurlant  particular. 
Ha  tells  us  that  the  Voices  ara  not  amaged  In 
separate  Choirs,  but  treated  as  a  single  mass. 
2^o  statement  can  possibly  be  more  incorrect  than 
thia.  Tlia  40  Yoioee  are,  beyond  all  controversy, 
disposed  in  eight  distinct  Five-Part  Choirs, 
which  sometimes  answer  each  other  antiphonally 
<~«ne  or  more  whole  Chofara  rating,  nr  a  oon- 
aiderable  number  of  bars  together,  while  othere 
continue  the  development  of  the  various  Subjects 
"•ad,  aometiaMi,  sing  together,  in  vaai  '  Qiudri> 

Sisimal  Harmony,'  no  It-sa  real  than  that  which 
wmm  ao  well  describes,  but  infinitely  more 
oomplnatod,  being  compounded  of  eight  quin- 
tuple maase?,  each,  as  a  general  rule,  complete 
in  itself,  though  caaes  will  be  found  in  which 
tlie  Baia  of  one  OlMrir  la  needed  to  support  the 
Harmonies  sung  by  another — e.g.  in  the  last 
2iar,  where,  without  the  lower  G,  suiu;  by  the 
ndrd,  flMi,  and  Eighth  Choirs,  the  Fnat  and 
Sixth  Choirs  would  present  a  forbidden  Chord  of 
the  6-4,  while  the  Seventh  Choir  would  end  with 
»  Gboid  of  flia  fiRzUi.* 

The  leading  Subject  is  proposed  by  the  Altna 
of  the  First  Choir,  and  answered  in  turn  by  the 
Cantus,  the  Tenor,  the  Quintus  (in  this  case  repre- 
sented by  a  Duplicate  Altus),  and  the  Baas.  The 
Second  Choir  enters,  after  three  and  a  half  bars 
rest,  with  the  same  Subject,  answered  in  the 
aama  order.  The  Third  Choir  enters,  one  Voice 
at  a  time,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  bar; 
the  Fourth,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
bar;  the  Fifth,  at  the  twenty-third  bar;  the 
Sixth,  in  the  middle  of  the  twenty-fourth  bar ; 
the  Seventh,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  bar ;  and  the  Eighth,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirty-third  bar;  no  two  Parts  ever  making 
their  entry  at  the  same  moment.  Tiie  whole  body 
of  Voioea  lasoweniplojad,  tor  aome  considerable 
time^  in  40  real  Parts.  A  new  Subject  is  then 
propoied,  and  treated  in  like  manner.  The 
Uial  dimaat  la  formed  by  a  long  and  UgUy 
elaborate  pa8.«age  of  *  Quadrigeaimal  Harmony,' 
oolminating  in  a  Plagal  Cadence  of  gigantic  pro* 
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portioiiit  aad  ooBdnding  w^h  an  Organ  Pofnt, 

of  moderate  length,  which  we  pre^nt  to  our 
readera,  entire.  It  would  be  manifBetly  im« 
poaribla  to  wi^la  in  ao  oaay  Parta,  witlioat 

taking  an  infinity  of  Licences  forbidden  in  or- 
dinary cases.  Ma^y  long  passages  are  neoea- 
parily  fonned  upon  the  reiterated  notes  of  a  single 
Harmony;  and  many  progressions  are  introduced, 
which,  even  in  eight  Parts,  would  be  condenmed 
as  lioentioaa.  Still,  the  marvel  is.  that  the  Parts 
are  all  reaL  Whatever  amount  of  indulgence 
mav  be  claimed,  no  two  Voices  ever  '  double ' 
each  other.  Whether  the  effect  produced  bo 
worth  the  htbour  expanded  upon  i^  or  not,  the 
Composition  is,  at  any  rate,  exactly  what  it 
asserts  itself  to  bo— a  genuine  example  of  Forty- 
Part  Counterpoint:  and  the  few  bars  we  have 
Bclected  for  our  example  will  show  this  as  rlnarlj 
as  a  longer  extract.'    (See  opposite  page.) 

As  Tailia  is  chiefly  known  by  his  Litany  and 
Refjponnes.  bo  is  his  great  pujnl,  William  Byrd,  by 
*  Non  nobis,  Domine,'  a  *  Service,'  and  a  few 
Anthems,  translated  from  the  Latin ;  while  the 
greater  number  of  his  'Cantiones  Sacnp,'  his 
Mass  for  5  Voices,  and  his  delightful  Madrigals, 
are  recognised  only  aa  antiquarian  enriontiea. 
The  only  known  copies  of  his  two  Masses  for 
3  and  4  Voices  seem,  indeed,  to  be  hopelessly 
lost;  nothing  living  boon  heiird  of  thorn,  dnoa 
they  were  '  knocked  down '  to  Triphook,  at  the 
sale  of  Bartleman's  Library,  in  183a.  But,  a 
goodly  nunber  of  Mi  wonts  may  very  easily 
be  obtained,  in  print;  while  larger  collections  of 
his  MS.  productions  are  preserved  in  more  than 
one  of  our  Collegiate  Librarfsa.  Wo  ought  to 
know  more  of  these  fine  Compositions,  the  grave 
dignity  of  which  has  never  been  suipaased.  It 
is  In  this  ohaiaetoriitio  tiiat  Hidr  chief  merit 
lies.  They  are  less  expressive,  in  one  sense, 
than  the  mora  tender  inspirations  of  Tallis ;  but, 
whilo  tiwy  loaa  in  pathos,  they  gain  in  majesty. 
IS  they  sometimes  seem  lacking  in  grace,  they 
never  fail  to  impress  us  by  the  solidity  of  their 
structure,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  manrfra 
proportions.  Fux  mak^  Three-Part  Counter- 
point {Tricinium)  the  test  of  real  power.*  Was 
ever  more  effect  produced  by  three  Voices  than 
in  the  following  example,  from  Um  '8oil|g8  of 
Sundria  Katures.'   (Lend,  i^^g.) 


>  A  vmjnm  8eof*  frtn  ta  ftnind  In  tha  Lftarwr  ot  the  SMnd 

nanDonie  Society.  In  a  copy,  purchnvd  fur  the  r.rltlsh  Muv  um.  In 
l*r«.  the  Xu»ic  allotted  t.^  fach  <  holr  1»  sn  r-Nl  t  pa nt.  lj  ;  ao4 
the  Toluroe  concludes  with  «  conipN-tf!  ikjl  of  the  »«p«r»tr  r»rl».  la 
both  thc»»  examples,  the  orU-duil  l.iiln  words  are  waiitlnf.  and  lk« 
Music  U  adapted  lo  »omo  KngH'h  do«»r«l  Tenet  of  the  Uaie  ot^Ky 
Charles  I  or  II.  An  older,  and  one*  WJ  flMMO*  «oyf» 
wrltlnf  of  John  launyna.  leanu  to  hsta  1 
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Thoi^h  Byrd  survived  the  i6th  century  by 
wan  tluuft  30  years,  he  wm  not  the  laat  great 
Master  who  cultivated  the  true  Polvpfaonic  atyle 
in  Engbuid.  It  was  practised,  with  Kticre<i<<,  by 
men  who  were  young  when  he  was  old,  yet  who 
did  not  all  survive  him.  We  see  a  very 
enr-hantins;  pliaso  of  it,  in  the  few  works  of 
Kichard  Farrant  which  have  been  preserved  to 
us.  His  style  is,  in  every  emantiM  particular, 
Venetian ;  and  so  closely  resembles  that  of 
Giovanni  Croce,  that  one  might  well  imagine  the 
two  Masters  to  hftve  atodiea  togathor.  ^Wrant 
is  best  known  by  gome '  Services,'  and  three  lovely 
Anthems,  the  authenticity  of  one  of  which— 
'Loid,  fer  Thy  tender  merde**  laka  *— liaa  lately 
been  questioner!,  we  think  on  vcrv  insufficient 
grounds,  and  certainly  in  defiance  of  the  internal 
•▼idanoe  aflbrded  by  the  diaraeter  of  its  Har* 
monies.  Besides  these,  very  few  of  Farrant's 
worka  are  known  to  be  in  exiatence.  The  Organ 
"Part  of  »  Vaiaa'Anthem~'  When  aa  we  sate  in 
Babylon ' — ia  oreierved  in  the  Library  at  Christ 
Church;  together  with  twoMadri^'al-*,  or.  mtlu  r, 
one  Madrid  in  two  parts  —  '  Ah !  ^Ui  I  ala»/ 
and  'You  aaltmgoda';  Imtanehtnasanaare 
exceedingly  itM. 

*  Whea  aa  «•  Ml*  ta  Babjion.' 
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Final  Amen. 
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Farrant  died  in  1 5S0,  three  years  before  Aa 
birth  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  with  whom  the  S^aol 
finished  gloriously  in  1625.  Bv  no  Composer 
was  the  dignity  of  Engliiih  Cathodral  Music 
more  nobly  maintained  than  by  this  true  Poly- 
phoniiit ;  wbo  ndlu  red  to  the  good  old  rules, 
while  other  writers  were  Btriving  only  to  exceed 
each  other  in  the  boUnea  of  tknrliceneeaL  He 
took  lirences  nlsOit  No  Nally  great  >faiiter  waa 
ever  airaid  of  them.  Joaquin  wrote  Consecutive 
Fifths.  Paleatrina  ia  known  to  hare  proeeeded 
from  an  Imperfect  to  a  Perfect  Concord,  by  Simi- 
lar Motion,  in  Two-jport  Counterpoint.  Laca 
Maiendo  baa  written  wbole  diafna  of  Ligatures, 
which,  if  reduced  lo  Phiin  Counterpoint,  in  aO* 
cordanco  with  the  stem  teat  demanded  Foj^ 
would  produce  a  dozen  OonaecatiTe  Fiftha  in 
succession.  Orlando  Gibbons  baa  claimed  no  \m 
freedom,  in  these  matters,  than  his  predeoessors. 
In  the  '  Sanctua '  of  his  *  Service  in  i'V  ho  wrote, 
between  bars  4  and  5,  the  most  deliberate  FUlha 
that  ever  broke  the  rule.  But  be  has  never  de- 
graded the  pure  Polyphonic  style  by  the  admixture 
of  ftnign  elements  incompatiblo  with  ite  inmost 
essence.  lie  hati  the  good  taste  to  feel  what  th" 
later  Italian  Polyphouists  never  did  feel,  and 
never  ooold  be  naae  to  nadentend — tiial  Iba  cfl 
of  the  old  eystem  could  never,  by  any  pomibility, 
be  persuaded  to  combine  with  the  wine  of  the 
new.  Of  the  nanaaem  mixtmree,  oomponnded  ty 
Montcvt  rde  ami  the  Prince  of  Veiio^a,  we  find 
no  trace,  in  any  one  of  his  writings.  Ifree  to 
chooeo  whichever  atyle  he  pleaaed,  no  attadwd 
himself  to  that  of  the  Old  Masters,  and  000- 
•oientiously  adhered  to  it,  in  qnte  of  the  tonptap 
tiona  by  which  he  waa  anrroonded  on  ovesy  aide. 
Thaft  M  Iblly  appreciated  all  that  waa  good  in 
the  newer  method  is  sufficiently  proved  by  hif 
Instrumental  Muhic.  His '  Fivntasies  of  III  Parts 
for  Viols,' and  his  Pieces  for  the  Virginals,  in  'Pai^ 
thenia,'  are  full  of  quaint  fancy,  and  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  age.  But  in  hin  Vocal  ComiMSi- 
tions,  he  wa«  as  true  a  Polyphoniat  aa  Tallii 
eel  f .  1  lad  he  taken  the  opposite  course,  be  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  equally  suooeaaful ;  for  he 
wodd,  moat  oartainly,  hnvo  been  oqaMly  con- 
sistent. As  it  was.  he  not  only  did  honour  to  th'» 
cause  he  eq>ouaed,  but  he  established  an  incontest- 
able daim  to  oar  regard  aa  one  of  ita  brightest 
ornaments.  Hia  exquisitely  ind^ili  ^H  Anthem, 
for  4  Voioa^  'Almighty  Mid  everlasting  God,' 
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his  R  part  Anthem,  *0  clap  your  hands,*  and 
his  matfuificent  'Uoaaon*  to  the  Son  of  David.' 
for  6  YoioMi,  am  warlu  wMch  wotdd  luiTe  doM 
honour  to  the  Roman  School,  in  iU  most  brilliant 
period ;  Mui,  in  purity  of  intention,  and  truth- 

itaad  almoit  imriTalled. 
It  is  not  ofttn  that  a  School  ends  eo  nobly :  but 
in  England,  am  in  Venice,  the  last  repreeentfttive 
ofPolyplumywMttotitowankegtehuDpion.  No 
ConipfitMir  of  the  period  ever  wrote  anything  more 
worthy  of  preaervntion  than  the  too-much-for- 
gotten  oontente  of 'The  First  Set  of  Madrigals 
and  Mdttets,''  from  which  we  have  selected  the 
foliowinff  passage,  as  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  tender  pathoo  with  which  this  great  master 
of  expression  was  wont  to  temper  the  breadth  of 
hia  massive  Harmonies,  when  the  sentiment  of  the 
words  to  which  they  were  adapted  demanded  a 
more  gentle  form  of  treatment  than  would  have 
been  cunsistanft  with  the  atonuMH  of  hia  gxaiider 
utterances. 


J.  A- 


 1- 


A  A 


It  would  be  maaiflwdy  imposrfbla,  witMa  Che 

liinita  of  a  sketoh  like  the  pres<jnt,  to  give  ex- 
amples, or  even  paanng  notices,  of  the  works  of 
oDO  tenih  of  lira  (Smnpooefi  who  havo  adorned 

the  six  great  Periods  of  the  Early  English  School. 
With  great  reluctance,  we  must  necessarily  pass 
ovor  w  nameo  of  John  Boll,  John  Mnndy,  £l  way 
Bevin,  EIHb  Gibbona,  John  Hilton,  Michael  Esle, 
and  Adrian  Batten ;  of  Douland,  Morlev.W  eel  kes, 
Wilbye,  Bennet,  Forde,  and  oar  noblo  array  of 
later  Madrigal  writers ;  arnl  of  many  othors,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  though  much  too  talented  to 
be  forgotten :  and  we  grieve  the  more  to  do  so, 
because  these  men  have  not  been  fairly  treated, 
either  by  their  own  countrymen  or  by  foreigners. 

*  Iicio4an.  leiS.  Ho  tnea  eC  Um  pabUoUoD  tt  Mf  SMood  8«t  caa 
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Tlie  former  have  sinned  against  their  School,  by 
neglecting  its  moauments.  The  latter,  by  con- 
teinptuoualy  ignoring  the  subject,  withoat  taking 
tlie  trouble  to  enquire  wbellier  we  [>ossses8  any 
monuments  worth  preservation,  or  not.  Time 
was,  when  aVeootlaa  Ambassador,  writing  from 
the  Court  of  KingHonry  VIII..  ttmld  ^ay  'We 
attended  High  "mam,  which  was  sung  by  the 
Bbdiop  of  Dorham,  ^^rftii  a  r^t  noble  Choir  of 
Discantt-rs.'  And,  again,  'The  Mass  was  tsung 
by  His  Majesty's  Choristers,  whose  Voices  are 
more  heavouy  than  hnman.  They  did  not  diannt, 
like  men,  but  gave  praise'  like  Angels.  I  do 
not  believe  the  nave  Bass  Voices  have  their 
equah)  anywhere?  If  an  Italian  could  thoi 
write  of  us,  in  the  i6th  century,  it  is  clear  that 
we  were  not  always  'an  utterly  unmiuioal 
nation.*'  And,  if  we  make  it  possible  that  such 
a  character  .'^liould  be  foisted  upon  us,  now,  it 
can  only  be,  because  we  have  so  long  lacked  the 
energy  to  show  that  we  did  great  things,  once, 
and  canr— and  mean  to— do  them  again.  Englidi 
MuHicians  are  very  angry,  wlien  foreigners  taunt 
them  with  want  of  musical  feeling  :  but,  surely, 
they  cannot  hojyc  to  silence  their  detractors, 
while  they  not  only  leave  the  best  works  of  their 
Old  Masters  unpublished,  and  unperformed,  but 
do  not  even  oai»  to  onltivate  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  them  as  may  at  least  justify  a  critical 
reference  to  their  meritK,  when  the  existence 
of  English  Art  is  called  in  questiflO.  We  have 
an  early  School,  of  which  we  need  not  bo 
aahamed  to  boast,  in  prenence  of  those  either 
of  Italy,  or  the  Ni^erlands.  If  wo  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  etudy  its  productions,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  Italians  or  Germans  to  study 
them  KT  Qs;  nor  can  we  justly  complain  of 
German  or  Italian  critics,  bccxu-^e.  when  they 
hear  the  inanities  too  often  suns  in  our  most 
beantifnl  Oathedrab,  they  naturally  suppose  that 
we  have  nothing  better  to  net  before  tlu  tn.  In 
a  later  division  of  our  subject,  we  shall  havo 
oeoadoD  to  apeak  of  wasted  opportonitiea  of 
later  date.  But  we  think  we  have  here  con- 
oluiive^  proved,  that,  if  our  I'uly phonic  Schools 
havo  not  obtained  dno  recognition  npon  tho 
Continent,  in  modern  times,  the  fault  liM^iA* 
great  meaaox^  at  our  own  door.* 

t  *Non  caatcraao,  m«  glubllaTtno,'  ptc. 

■  '  Vom  Anbactnn  der  Dln(e.  bij  au(  il«n  h«atlff«n  Tiff,  elo  dwab 
und  durch  unniMtlMlUelM  L«n<l.'  (Ambfv*.  '  Q«Hkiakta  Mr 
UiMlk.'  Tom.  iU.  p.  m.)  It  to  UiM  tbftl  Ambm  fim  thta.  fStksr ■> 

II  iiimriiia  irfin  wifwl  optnloii.  on  Um  ObUmI.  ihkn  hM 

owB:uii.ttatta»sAanitrSiemietoMoar  batt  vrlMt  nore  lalrlr 
than  •aj  oOmt  a«nMa  aalbor  wlUt  irhoM  worki  we  are  ■cqu*l'it«d. 
Bat.  bto  Cbapl«r  on  Km Uih  MimIc  U  little  more  than  an  nv"  tiuii 
of  hl»  own  <'pltili7ti  of  lh<»  light  thrown,  by  modeni  crtUcUm.  upon 
the  ilatf III'  lit*  niiild  br  liuriioj  »iid  Uawlilns.  A  Mronjrer  ln»t»no« 
could  hurJly  Ij<5  irl»i-:i  nf  iJie  iKuurainm  of  the  EngUih  wAool  on  tb» 
part  of  (><-rnjaii  rnu«  (  l&iii  than  the  fact  that  lo  labortotH aa  InTCrtt- 
gator  at  Kltiier.  tii  hti '  Catalosua  of  repabllcatloDa  of  aatiaat  murfe* 
(BarUn  ISTl)  omtta  all  owutlmi  of  tueh  liBportnl  «tfllMliou  M 
BafnardTi  '8deel«d  Oboreli  Mnalek.'  BoyM**  'OtflMdnl  Ktulc' 
Arnold  i  ■Cathedral  Miute.'  Ho««Uot  'ntfwlUlam  ll«wl«.'  HullahU 
Part  MuHc  Voeal  Seorw,  and  Btnf«n'  Ubrary :  wblW  ta  bU  Cata- 
locne  of  worlu  printed  ilurin»  the  leth  and  17th  cftitnrlM  (IVrllu. 
im).  Tallto  and  Gibbons  are  absolutely  Ir'K.rfJ.  n-l  Hynl  l«  rii-ri- 
tloned  only  hi  eonnectl'jo  with  two  M»Jris»U  In  Uie  C^llettlou  M 
Tbomaa  Wataon. 

Since  artlclfl  wii  written,  we  h»Te  mH  with  aa  •anm^ 
ment.  Dnentlonlng  the  piibllratUm.  at  I^r'l«.  "f  ?fj?!5!tj!? 
I>owlaiMl,  Morley.  and  other  Kngllab  ConpoMn.  nlisMI  tSC  ^ 
siMsAferAJ.! 
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XVTL  A  lon^  aeries  of  prqgreflaive  tiiumpiui 
is  invariably  foUowed,  in  the  Hittorjr  of  Art, 
by  »  i>eri(Ml  of  fatal  reaction.  Ab  a  general  rule, 
the  seeds  of  corruption  germinate  so  alowly  that 
their  effect  is,  at  first,  almost  imperceptible. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  law. 
In  the  Music  Schools  of  Italy,  the  inevitable 
revolution  was  effected  very  swiftly.  Scarcely 
had  the  gfrave  closed  over  the  mortal  remains 
of  Palestrina,  before  the  principles  upon  which 
be  founded  his  practice  were  laughed  into  obli- 
vion  by  a  band  of  Utemy  savants,  themselves 
incapable  of  writing  an  artiatic  Bass  to  a  Canto 
fermo.*  The  most  elot|uent,  if  not  the  earliest 
advocates  of  'reform'  were,  Vincenio  Galilei, 
and  Giovanni  Battista  Doni :  but  it  was  not  to 
them  that  Polyphony  owed  its  death*blow.  The 
tnie  Founder  of  The  Schools  of  thb  Decadence 
was  Claudio  Monteverde,  in  whc«e  Ma<lrigalH 
the  rule  which  forbids  the  use  of  Unprepared 
Ditoordi  in  Striet  Oounterpoint  was  first  openly 
disregarded.  In  the  next  diviHion  of  our  subject, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  this  once  cele- 
liraied  Composer  M  »  genius  of  the  highest  order : 
but  wo  cannot  so  spi  ak,  bore,  of  the  ruthless 
destroyer  of  a  system  which,  after  so  many 
years  of  oftmest  striving  for  perTeodoa,  ttttiiMd 
it,  at  last,  in  the  Later  Roman  School.  It  was 
in  buildinff  up  a  new  School,  on  a  new  founda- 
tion, that  Monteverde  showed  his  greatness,  not 
in  his  attempts  to  improve  Ujwn  the  praxis  of  the 
Polyphonic  Composers.  Without  good  Counter- 
point, good  Polyphony  oannot  enst;  and  his 
Counterpoint,  even  liefore  be  boldly  set  its  laws 
at  defiaaoe,  was  so  defective,  that  (he  conclusion 
that  he  (BsMided  it^  in  despair  of  ever  satiaflMto* 
rily  mastering  its  difficulties,  is  inevitable.  It  b, 
indeed,  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 

Sive  op  the  struggle  at  an  earlier  ])€riod,  and 
STote  to  the  advancement  of  Munodia  the  ener- 
gies, which,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
work  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  were  pro- 
ductive ef  aoUdnff  but  Mril:  tar,  liowever  grate- 
fully we  may  welcome  his  contributions  to  the 
L>ric  Drama,  wo  cunnot  (juite  oo  cordially  thank 
him  for  such  attempts  to  'rival  the  hnnnonlei 
ef  midnight  catH,'  as  the  following  passage  fron 
his  '  Vtsjiene,'  composed  fur  the  Cathedral  of 
S.  Mark — a  triumph  of  cacophony  which  the 
Prince  of  Yenosn  himielf  ndfht  jostJiy  have 
envied. 
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In  one  country  alone  did  the  Period  of  the 
Decadence  produce  fttdt  worthy  of  preservntkn. 

Its  effect  upon  Venetian  Mu«ic  is  shown  in 
these  '  Vespersp.'  In  Rome,  it  formed  so  serious 
an  Iiindraiioe  to  productive  power,  that  it  ooQ- 
tributed  absolutely  nothing  to  the  repertoire  of 
the  Pontifical  Chapel.  But,  in  England,  it  gave 
birth  to  the  Glee,  a  form  of  Composition  quite 
distinct  from  the  German  Part-Song,  and  of  in- 
finitely higher  interest ;  and  of  so  truly  national 
a  character,  that  it  has  never,  in  one  single 
instanoe,  bean  ptoduoed  in  any  other  country 
than  our  own,  or  set  to  other  than  English 
words,  for  which  reaitons  it  is  doubtfiU  whether 
full  justice  could  be  done  to  it  by  any  but 
Engli»h  Singers.  The  true  relation  of  the  Gleo 
to  the  older  forms  of  Polyphony  will  b^  best  un- 
derstood by  cnm|)aring  the  latest  English  Madzi* 
gals  with  the  works  of  the  earliest  Glee  writers  ; 
using  the  Canzonets  of  such  Composers  aa  Dow- 
land  and  Ford,  as  connecting  linns  between  the 
productions  of  Weelkes,  Bateson,  and  Morley,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  BftttiahiH,  Stevens, 
and  Coolce,  on  the  other.  This  wiD  ^mw,  thnt» 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  intcrponed  be- 
tween the  two  styles,  and  the  consequent  divei]g- 
eiMe  of  their  tonalitiee  ■  tiie  use  of  tlie  Aatient 
Modes  having  died  out  with  the  Madrigal — the 
newer  form  could  by  no  possibility  liave  oome 
into  existeaee  except  upon  the  ruins  of  the  older 
one  ;  And  it  is  ntrange  that  this  last  remnant  of 
Polyphony  should  be  found  in  the  oountry  which 
bosets  the  eailiest  speofanen  of  flie  Art  that  haa 
as  yet  been  brought  t<:>  light. 

With  this  beautiful  creation,  the  old  rigime 
eame  abaointalyloaik  end:  andHaowxeniaiiia  Ibr 
us  to  trace  tha  liw  and  pcogw  of  the  Monodio 
Schools. 

XVIII.  The  Monodic  School  of  Florence 
presents  one  of  the  ^t^un^niit  anomalies  to  be 
found  in  tlie  annals  of  Art ;  inasmuch  as  it 
originated  in  no  natural  process  of  development, 
but  owed  its  existence  to  a  theory,  which,  though 
alt<igethcr  wild  and  viwionary  in  itself.  led  to  re- 
sults both  practical  andenUuriug,  and  culminated 
in  the  invention  of  the  Lyric  Drama.'  The 
Founders  of  tlio  School  were  Peri  and  Caccini, 
with  whom  its  hist  period  expired.  Its  prin- 
ciples were  so  violently  oppcesd  to  thoae  Ytf 
which  alone  the  grmtest  Composers  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries  had  been  guided,  that  we 
can  only  look  upon  it  as  an  entirely  new  mani* 
festation  of  genius — a  new  beginning,  cut  off,  by 
an  imoassable  guli^  from  all  th^t  had  previoualy 
existed.  Its  dud|^ea,  holding  Counterpoint  in 
undisguiacd  contempt,  substituted,  in  its  j)lnce, 
a  simple  form  of  irr«ffularly*ooostructed  Melody* 
easy  to  sing,  but  sttlf  aM  wuittiMtive  to  iM 
last  degree,  and  8up|Kirtt<l  only  by  a  Thorough- 
bass, as  simple  as  itself^  and,  if  possible,  stiU 
more  devoid  of  interest.  Thk,  aa  enemj^ified 
in  the  'Nuove  Musichc'  of  Caccini,  and  Peri*]^ 
*  Euridioe,'  was  a  poor  exchange,  indeed,  tat  tlia 
idoriea  of  Polyphony.  But,thaliieaiid«MdoftbH 
Sdiool  lay  in  ita  dedamatoiy  powwv  Sly  aeaaa 
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of  this,  ita  leaders  appealed,  at  once,  to  the  hearts 
of  their  hearws.  If  they  did  not,  themselves, 
attain  to  the  ezprefldom  of  deap  pathos,  or  grand 
dramatic  truth,  thej  led  the  way  to  both.  And, 
in  this  new  featon*  lay  thd  aecret,  not  only  of 
Mr  own  famnediftto  meo&m,  In  Wkna/m,  hat, 
of  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  their  prin< 
dnlea  gained  ffroond,  elsewhere,  and  the  avidity 
witii  wUdi  vttj  were  recelTed  bj  the  moat 
talented  writers  of  the  period.  In  spite  of  its 
monotony,  its  crudeneas,  its  poverty,  its  £aulta  of 
ooooeivable  kind,  the  Monodio  80I100I  of 
Horaooe,  dowered  with  this  one  virkne,  was  en- 
sbled,  even  in  its  infSbncy,  to  mi^e  an  impres* 
noti  upon  Art  which  has  never  yet  been  ob- 
literated :  and  nowban  if  that  impression  more 
clearly  traceable  than  upon  the  laleit  pEOdno- 
tions  of  our  own  enlightened  age. 

SQL  Of  Thi  School  or  MAirrnA,  Mojite- 
verde  was  the  beginiung,  and  the  end.*  Though 
he  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  the  Opera,  he 
woo  for  it  snch  high  distinction,  at  the  Court  of 
Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  that  the  efforts  of  its  Floren- 
tiae  parenta  attracted,  thenceforward,  but  very 
BttTe  aotioe.  In  preaenee  of  hia 'Orlao*  it  waa 
impossible  that  Peri's  '  Euridico'  could  continue 
to  live.  Neither  in  dramatic  power,  nor  in  com- 
naad  of  the  hatorogapeoua  oreheatra  of  the  period, 
did  any  contemporoneou.s  writer  approach  him; 
and  to  thiB  circumstance  he  was  mainly  indebted 
kt  his  moat  hvilliant  suoceesee.  He  aaemed  to 
have  been  created  for  the  age,  and  the  ago  for 
him.  Since  the  Florentine  Masters  had  shown 
that  dramatic  effect  was  {xisHible,  Artists  saw  a 
new  world  opaB  to  them ;  and,  in  their  eagerness 
to  enter  it,  were  reafly  to  cast  down  and  destroy 
every  obstacle  that  lay  in  their  way.  Monto- 
venb  had  wisdom  enough  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  genius  enough  to  use  it  splendidly. 
He  wrote  with  growing  appreciation  of  the 
capabilitiea  of  the  Slage;  and  introduced  new 
ideas  into  every  new  work.  A  nd  therefore  it  is, 
that,  though  the  School  of  Mantua  boasts  only 
a  vaiy  few  aohioTenMnta,  and  theae  all  Vj  on* 
Composer,  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  MOat 
inuKytant  Schools  tliat  have  ever  existed. 

XX.  Tn  VcNsnAV  DsAitAno  Sobool 
was  founded,  in  tlio  year  1637,  by  Benedetto 
Jb'eirari,  and  Francesco  Manelli,  whooe  labours 
wme  crowned,  from  the  first,  with  abmidant  ano* 
cess,  though  the  merits  of  their  Compositions 
were  eclipised  in  1639  by  the  triumphant  recep- 
tion of  Monteverde's  *  L'Adone,'  and  an  almost 
equally  popular  work,  •  Le  Nozze  di  Peleo  e  dl 
Tetide,'  by  hia  pupil  Cavalli.'  The  veteran 
Monte verde,  then  Maestro  di  CappeUa  at  S. 
Mark's,  won  scarodj  lass  honour  in  Venice 
than  he  had  already  earned  at  Mantua.  Cavalli 
proved  himself  a  worthy  disciple  of  so  distin- 
gttished  a  Master ;  and,  llioagh  he  found  a  fur- 
midable  rival  in  Marc  Antonio  Cesti,  one  of 
Carisami's  most  talented  pupilsu  he  secured  to 
TaloBMdnrinirfaoe:  Mantemda  died 
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in  1643  ;  but  under  Cesti  and  Cavalli,  and  a 
long  line  of  successors  fully  capable  of  carrying 
on  their  work,  the  School  retained,  liv  many 
years,  the  prestige  of  its  early  successes,  and  waa 
long  regarded  as  the  best  in  Italy.  During 
ita  ra^,  a  mora  flowing  style  of  Mwody  gradu- 
ally replaced  the  monotonous  Recitative  of  Cac- 
cini  and  FerL  The  JKitoniello'  waa  accepted  aa 
anadjunottotheAzliL  And  many  otiiar improve* 
ments  were  added,  from  time  to  time,  until,  by 
the  oloae  of  the  oenturv,  the  Lvrio  Drama  had 
attained  a  pontion  in  Venice  which  ezdted  the 
envy  of  every  rival  School  in  Europe. 

XXI.  The  early  records  of  Thk  Nxafolitam 
Dramatic  School  are  very  imperfect ;  but,  our 
ignorance  of  the  work  effected  faj  itaoldar  Uaatani 
is  of  little  importance,  in  the  presonco  of  its  most 
brilliant  ornament,  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who, 
though  he  laboured  so  long  in  Rome,  is  justly 
claimed  by  the  Neapolitans  as  their  owti  inalien- 
able property.   The  vocal  works  of  this  great 
genina  are  known,  to  moat  of  us,  only  through 
a  few  fragmentary  Songs,  which,  though  they 
delight  all  who  hear  then^  have  not  yet  tempted 
any  publiaher  to  ime  a  mote  extended  aaIeo> 
tion  from  his  works,  very  few  of  which  were 
printed,  even  duriitt  his  own  lifetime.  It  ia  only 
by  a  very  rare  euiioe  that  cue  la  ftrtonate 
enough,  nowadays,  to  meet  with  an  Opera  by 
Scarlatti,  even  in  MS.   We  have,  however,  a 
few  trustworthy  Scores,  in  acme  of  car  pubUo 
libraries.    A  complete  copy  of  *I1  Prigioniero 
fortunato '  will  be  found  among  the  Dragonetti 
MSS.  in  tho  13ritiyh  Museum;  and  the  Library 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  pooesses  a  Serenata, 
1 3  Cantatas,  and  three  perfect  Operas — '  Gerone* 
(dated  *  1602  e  scrittu  1693'),  'II  Flavio  Cuni- 
berto,'  and  'La  Teodora  Augusta,*  all  deeply 
interesting  to  the  student,  and  rich,  not  only  in 
fine  Souks,  but  also  in  charming  Kitornelli,  for  the 
Stringed  Buid,  intopoaed  between  the  varioua 
Scenes  of  tho  Drama.    •  II  Flavio  Cuniberto '  be- 
gina  with  a  regular  Overture^  called  'Sin/onia 
mmM  VOpera;  and  comiBting  of  a  Fugue,  on 
two  Subjects,  in  B  Minor,  and  a  Minuet,  in  6-8 
Tima^  in  the  same  kvy,   *Qexone/  and  'La 
Teodoia  Augusta,'  both  contain  Aiia,  far  So* 
prano,  with  Trumpet  0111:  . to,  exhibiting  more 
than  the  germ  of  that  Art-iorm  which  afterwardi 
culminated  in 'Her  la  tromWaBd  *Let  the  bright 
Seraphim.'    'La  Teodora*  contains  a  Sinfonia, 
with  an  Obbligato  Trumpet.    The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  the  Trumpet  Air  in  '  Gerone.' 
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Scarcely  leis  talented  than  Scarlatti  hinuelf  was 
Francesco  de*  Rotri,  aCanon  of  Ban,  whose  Operas, 
'H  Sejano  modemo  dulla  Tracia,'  'Clorilda,'  '  La 
pena  degl'  occhi,'  and  *  Mitrane/  met  with  great 
auocees,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century. 
'Mitrane*  contains  a  Scena,  'Ah,  rendimi  quel 
oor©.'  far  in  advance  of  its  age,  and  even  now  a 
great  favourite  with  Contralto  Singtrs  eijiuil  to 
to  demands.^  Fr.  de'  Koftsi  alno  wrote  much 
excellent  Sacred  Music;  thouL,'h,  in  tliiw  lie  wag 
excelled  by  Alessandro  Stnuiella,  who  was  fxr- 
teinly  »  Nei^litan  by  birth,  if  not  by  iwidsnee.' 
The  enmest  labours  of  these  able  men  prepared 
the  way  for  still  greatiir  work,  in  the  future.  Not 
only  were  Artifti  aUye  to  the  importance  of  the 
Musical  Drama  ;  but,  the  people  them-Helves  were 
taoKht  to  love  it,  until  it  became  as  dear  to  them 
as  tta  tan  of  the  CaniivaL  And  wh«i,  in  later 
years,  a  race  of  Composers  arose,  who  appealed 
directly  to  their  sympathies,  the  Sovereignty  of 
Art  waa  mdually  tnunfiamd  from  Vanioe  to 
Naplef,  which,  in  tlio  next  century,  became  a 
more  importaut  centre  of  production  than  the 
City  of  llie  Dogea. 

XXII.  The  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Art  by  the  Polyphonic  Schools  of  Germanv 
yery  poor  failed,  oompand  with  the  wonc 
^ht,  at  a  later  period,  in  her  Schools  of  In- 
ttmmental  Musio^  wUeh  raeedlly  rose  to  emin- 
ence, after  the  death  of  Hans  Leo  Hader,  of 
whose  long-felt  influence  wo  have  already  ^wken 
in  Section  XIII  of  the  present  Article. 

The  most  notloeable  ihatne  in  Tini  Osrvav 
Sruo'iLs  OP  THE  17TU  Cektdbt  was  the  great 

Srominenoe  given  to  the  Organ,  in  all  their  pro- 
netidBa.  After  the  Reformation,  the  Choral 
was  always  supported  by  an  Organ  Accom- 
paniment ;  and  the  mechanism  of  the  Instrument 
attained,  in  Germany,  a  degree  of  perfection  else- 
where unkaowii,  except  perhaps  in  Venice.  But 
the  Organ  was  not  employed  alone.  The  '  Syn- 
tagma umsicuin '  of  Michael  Prsetorius,  printed  in 
1 6 1 3  - 18,  contains  deaoriptioiis,  and  engimvinga^  of 
'all  manner  of  Inatriiments '  in  common  use  at 
the  time  it  wa^  written ;  and  thus  throws  much 
valuable  light,  not  only  npon  the  ptogrese  of 
Instrumental  Mu«ic  among  the  author's  own 
countrymen,  but,  upon  the  Orchenttras  employed 
by  the  Composers  of  the  MoDodie  Sehool  in 
Italy.  Prajtorius  himself  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  rising  School,  and  enriched  it  with 
a  loog  list  of  Compositions,  most  of  whieh  an 
now  utterly  imknown  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  on  ac- 
count of   the  extreme  rarity  of  the  original 
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editions,  which  have  never  been  reprinted  ;  bnt 
more,  it  is  to  be  feand,  because  critical  writws, 
even  in  Gennany,  have  been  too  mndi  Uiaded 

by  the  splendid  achievements  of  Graun.  and 
the  £ach  family,  to  give  due  attention  to  the 
period  which  prepared  the  way  even  far  Mt, 
Bach  himself.  Vet,  the  annals  of  this  period 
aooount  for  facts  in  the  history  of  to-day,  which, 
witbont  their  help,  wonU  be  inexpUosUe.  It 
has  long  been  assumed  that  Melody  and  Har- 
mony, form  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Italian  and  Gsnnaa  Music,  respectively ;  and. 
that  this  circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  light  and  careless  nature  of  the  Italians,  and 
Hie  studious  habits  of  the  Germans.  There  may 
he  a  certain  amount  of  surface  truth  involved  in 
the  idea  :  but  we,  who  live  in  the  century  which 
produced  an  Italian  B.aini.  and  a  German  Utfen- 
bach— both  typsa  of  tolerably  large  classes — can 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  receive  it  uncondition- 
ally. The  difference  between  German  and  Italian 
Murio  is  traceable,  step  by  step,  to  a  far  more 
definite  and  satisfactory  origin  than  this.  In- 
toxicated with  the  prejudices  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  lenders  of  the  Florentine  Monodic  School  held 
Counterj)oint  in  equal  hatred  and  contempt ;  not 
from  any  logical  objection  to  its  laws — which  they 
never  troubled  thenadvee  to  learn — but,  because 
the  Art  was  unknown  to  Classical  Anti<^uity. 
They  therefore  determined  to  reject,  entirely, 
the  experience  of  the  Mastsn  who  preoeded 
them,  and  to  build  their  style  upon  a  new  final- 
dation,  which  demanded  nothing  beyond  a 
Melody,  more  or  less  expiessive,  supported  by  a 
more  or  less  simple  Accniiijianiment ;  and  this 
principle  has  been  accepted,  as  the  basis  of  the 
Italian  style,  from  lliew  day  to  otm.  But,  no 
such  principle  was  ever  accejited  in  O'-rinany. 
The  lithe  motion  of  Hasler's  contrapuntal  invo- 
lutions was  as  much  appreciated,  in  yUaauk,  aa  in 
Nureralu  rij :  and,  when  the  progress  of  Imtnt- 
mental  Music  demanded  still  greater  fiMduni, 
the  laws  of  Ooanterpaint  were  modffied  to  salt 
the  ax^endesof  the  occasion ;  the  antient  Modes 
were  abandoned  in  favour  of  more  modem  tonal- 
ities ;  and  just  so  much  innovation  as  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  was  freely  permitted,  while 
everything  in  the  older  system  not  essentially 
incompatible  with  the  change  of  circumstances 
was  thankfully  retained,  aot  from  respect  for  its 
antiquity,  but  from  sincere  conviction  of  its  last- 
ing value.  Unlike  Peri,  and  Monte verde,  the 
Grennan  Masters  destroyed  nothing.  They  were 
content  to  work  on,  np<m  the  old  foundations ;  in- 
troducing, from  time  to  time,  whatever  changes 
the  spirit  of  the  age  dietated,  and  wholly  un^^ 
turbed  by  that  visionary  restoration  of  Hellenic 
Tragedy  which  formed  the  mainspring  of  the 
Italian  revolution.  And  thus  it  haf^MDod,  tiiaA 
the  Strict  Counterpoint  of  the  16th  century  gave 
place  to  the  modem  system  of  Part-writing,  umich 
nas^  ever  rinoe,  ifarned  the  tRie  stnngtli,  not  only 
of  every  German  School,  but  every  German  Com- 
poser, from  Bach  to  Brahms ;  while,  by  confining 
uaaltoBtiaiieQtirely  to  Melody,  thepedantry  of  4te 
gave  birth,  in  ItMj»  toaaother  atykb 
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fnm  iiVkHi  every  Italum  Oompoter,  from  Moii' 

tcvenle  to  Rossini,  haa  drawn  his  moBt  graceful 
inspiratioiLs,  and  his  most  activating  effects. 
Let  OB  be  equally  thankful  for  both ;  while,  by 
a  careful  study  of  their  ren)eotive  hiatariee,  we 
strive  to  attain  the  power  At  jnitly  appraoiatiiig 
their  respective  merits. 

2UQII.  Jean  Baptiste  Lulli,  the  fotmder  of 
Tm  Fbbnch  School  ok  thk  17TH  Centurt, 
though  an  Italian  by  birth,  wad  so  tburouglily  a 
Frenchman  in  taste  and  feeling,  u  well  as  by 
education,  that  hia  actual  parenLa<^  may  well  be 
forgotten,  in  hia  attachment  tu  tho  country  of 
his  naturalisation.  His  style,  though  resembling 
in  certain  technical  points  that  of  the  Monodic 
School  of  Italy,  differs  so  widely  from  it  in 
character  and  exptession,  that  it  can  only  be 
fairly  judgeil  aa  an  nrijinal  creation.  Moreover, 
his  instrumental  works,  and  especially  the  Over- 
toies  to  his  dramatic  pieces,  prove  him  to  have 
attained  considerable  proficiency  in  tho  nimlem- 
ised  fonn  of  Counterpoint  called  Part-writing, 
and  to  liave  known  bow  to  use  it  with  so  mndi 
originality  of  form,  and  breadth  of  effect,  that  the 
particular  type  of  Orchestral  Prelude  which  he 
vadrabtedly  invented,  soon  came  to  be  regaided 
as  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the  Lyric 
I>rama.  Techmcally,  this  Fugued  Prelude 
brought  hina  into  aomewbftt  ekae  roiatioii  with 
the  German  Schools  ;  yet,  his  manner  was  cvin 
less  Getmaa  than  Italian.  In  truth,  his  obliga- 
tiou  to  tiia  great  Hasten  of  other 
were  so  slight,  that  the  style  he  gave  to  France 
may  be  des<^bed  as,  in  every  essential  particular, 
13b  own.  THiat  be  tndned  bo  body  of  admiring 
disciples  to  follow  in  his  steps  will  not  st^in  hur- 
priaing  to  those  who  have  read  his  biography; 
aad  10  it  happened,  that,  for  nearly  balf  a  oen- 
tmy  after  hia  death,  very  little,  if  any  progrtwi* 
WM  auide :  yet^  he  none  the  leas  gave  France  a 
mftoBal  Sdhool,  in  which  her  own  ohildrBii  were 
not  dow  to  distinguish  themselves,  at  a  later 
Mtiod.  Both  the  *0p^  Comique,*  and  the 
'Vandeville,*  though  moulded  into  their  now 
universally  accepted  forms  at  a  period  long  aabao* 
quent  to  his  decease,  owe  much  of  their  distinctive 
eoaracter  to  the  impress  of  his  genius;  which 
also  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  'Grand  Opdra,'  not  only  in 
its  earlier  stages,  but  even  after  it  had  made 
considerable  advance  towards  maturity.  Indeed, 
ihe  principles  upon  which  he  worked  have  under- 
gone wonderfully  little  radical  change  since  the 
dm»  of  the  17th  century;  while  the  general 
dumoteristics  of  his  School  are  clearly  recog- 
nteble  in  works  which  have  long  been  accepted 
M  embodlmenta  of  the  popular  taste  of  a  far 
more  modani  epoch.  For  instance,  the  following 
bright  little  Melody  from  his  once  popular  Opera, 
'Boland,'  breathea  tho  apiiit  of  Lutetian  guety 
so  less  freely  than  many  a  set  of  Couplets  by 
Boieldieu,  or  Harold,  though  it  was  written 
apM  thMi  ft  eentuiT  bcAra  anran  Qlook*!  irat 
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XXIV.  The  Enolish  School  or  the  i7th 
Cbntdbt  w'aa^  in  many  respects,  a  very  advanced 
one ;  though  ita  trlumpha  were  of  a  vaned  ehacao* 

tcr.  Orlando  Gilibims  cannot  lie  reckoned 
among  ita  Masters,  because,  although  he  lived 
until  the  year  1635,  his  method,  Ms  style,  and 
his  predilections,  were  wholly  with  the  cinqu'^ccn' 
tUti.  The  period  which  followed  was  not  pro- 
miding.  Tho  dkta%ed  state  of  the  kingdom, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  progress 
of  the  Great  Bebelliun*  neoosoarily  exercised  a 
fiital  influenoe  on  tho  development  of  Art ;  yet, 
the  latter  half  of  the  century  was  extraordinarily 
productive,  and  the  period  which  we  shall  dis- 
tinguish as  that  of  Tn  School  or  mm  Rwtoba- 

TION  gave  birth  to  a  distinct  race  of  Composers 
of  more  than  ordimwy  talent,  as  well  as  to  a  new 
style,  which  owes  so  many  of  its  distinguishing 
foatures  to  the  political  and  social  changes  of  the 
period,  that,  without  recalling  these,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  explain  how  it  ever  came  into 
existence  at  all. 

Tho  healthy  and  universal  love  for  Art,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  led  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Madrigal  aa  »  national  institution, 
and  the  Anthem  as  an  indispensable  feature  in 
the  Services  of  the  Church,  died  out  completely, 
during  the  short  but  eventful  period  of  n^lect 
and  confusion  interposed  between  the  death  of 
King  Charles  I.  and  the  liestoration.  The  Puri- 
tana  hated  the  Music  of  the  An^ican  Church 
most  conlially.  They  regarded  the  destruction 
of  every  Organ  and  Otiice-Book  which  fell  into 
their  hands,  as  a  religious  duty;  and,  to  the 
Zful  with  which  they  carried  out  their  infamous 
system  of  spoliation,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
loaa  of  many  a  treasure  bequeathed  to  us  by 
niir  older  Schools.  Condemning  all  aspirations 
after  the  Beautiful  as  snares  of  the  Evil  On^ 
they  would  not  6f«i  waO»  thab  ohOdrBii  to  b« 
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taught  to  sing ;  mod  item  who  had  heen  taught, 
in  happier  times,  were  speedily  losing  the  youth- 
ful freshnesa  of  their  Voices,  now  doouied  to  per- 
petual dlence.  This  bigotiy  qf  the  Roundheads 
put  an  end  to  all  htipe  of  progress :  but,  happily, 
their  tenu  of  powor  came  to  an  end,  before  the 
traditions  of  tb»  pMi  were  entirely  forgotten. 
Men,  who  had  done  good  service,  before  their 
career  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War,  were 
■<lll  living,  when,  in  the  year  1660,  tiie  Beslora- 
tion  of  Charles  11.  inaugurated  a  brighter  future 
for  muaioi  and,  to  one  of  these  the  'Meirie 
Monaroh*  wisely  entrusted  tiie  leoonrtraotion  of 
the  Choir  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL* 

Henry  Cook,  the  new  '  Master  of  y*  Children,' 
had  himself  sung  in  the  Chapel,  as  ft  Chorister, 
in  the  daya  flf  lUng  Charles  I. ;  and  afterwards 
attained  some  reputation  as  a  Composer:  but,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  relinquished 
hie  atadies,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Royal 
Army;  and  in  1642  obtained  a  Captain's  Comuiis- 
sion^on  whiuh  account  he  was  afterwards  kuuwu  as 
OaptainOook.  It  haa been aald that  his  military 
prowess  was  greater  than  his  musical  talent ;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  he  trained  more  than  one  ot  the 
beat  Compose  of  the  rising  Sdiool,  and  trained 
them  well,  though  not  without  the  assist^inco  of 
able  coadjutors.  Among  these  learned  ooUeagues 
were  three  quondam  Ohoristexe — Edward  Lowe, 
Christopher  Gibbons  (the  son  of  Orlando),  and 
William  Child,  who,  on  the  King's  return,  were 
appointed  joint  Omuiists  of  the  Chapel.  Another 
member  of  the  older  staff — Henry  Lawes — was 
restored  to  Office,  as  Clerk  of  the  Clieque,  and 
commissioned  to  <x>mpoee  tho  Mutdc  lor  the  ap- 
proaching' Coronation.*  The  Music  played  by  thu 
•  Sagbutts  aud  Cornets,*  during  the  triumphal 
Procession  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall,  was 
written  by  an  old  Choristsr  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
Matthew  Lock,    This  nccf^mpliahed  Musician 
performed  his  task  so  successfully,  that  he  was 
immediately  promoted  to  the  Office  of  Oomposer 
in  ordinary  to  the  King  ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  at 
once  l)egan  to  furnish  new  Muaio  for  the  resus* 
eitated  Ohoir,  and  to  aarist  Us  trasty  ftUow- 
labourers  in  their  endeavour  to  recover  the  ground 
which  had  been  lost.    But,  there  were  grave 
diffieoltiesinthewaj.  80  many  old  Ftot^Bboks 
had  been  destroyed,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Bar- 
naid'a  •  First  Book  of  Selected  Church  Musick.'> 
then  would  have  been  little  left  to  tijag.  More> 
over,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Gboir-Boys,  in 
the  face  of  Puritan  superstition,  was  aliiiofit  in- 
superable.   In  many  Cathedrals,  this  dearth  of 
InUe  Voices  led,  not  only  to  the  extensive  em* 
ploynient  of  adult  FnUetti,  but  even  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  Cometb  lor  the  Vocal  i^arts.  Captain 
Cook,  however,  was  fbrtunate  enough  to  aeeore, 
linr  the  Ghapel  Boya^  »  amall  bo4j  of  Camialan, 

t  That  la  to  aajr.  Um  Chapal  attached  to  tte  Falac*  at  WlUtcball. 
eainisi  hf  iMiaa.  *.  Ma 

>4SHiei«S  to  sir  BkterS  Bakn^  Ohraakla,  HattlMW  Iiock  eom- 
VtMAfltollale  for  Kins  Charlaa^  pabllA  aatqr:  sat  CviMik  Cook, 
ClMi«ne«ithaOoraiMtl«o.  PfotaUr.  Oook  wd  Ums  aMb  «oa- 
Ulbutad  a  portion  of  ths  IsMr.  At  HV  liSa  II  !■  SWiSia  Chat 
Lawe,  computed  tli«  AaUH^'SsMtlfeiNMla* 
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of  superlative  excellence,  three  of  whom — Pel* 
ham  Humfrey,  John  Blow,  and  Michael  Wise — 
came  at  once  to  the  front,  and,  before  many 
years  had  passed,  were  openly  recognised  as  thie 
Founders  of  the  new  School.    Strengthened  by 
the  Voices  of  these  talented  Boys,  the  Choir  could 
scaroely  &iltoil<mriah;  thoogli  its  manageoieut 
was  no  easy  task.   The  King,  whoae  taste  had 
been  formed  on  the  Continent,  r^;arded  the  grand 
conceptioos  of  IVdlls  and  B^,  and  the  stdsDm 
tones  of  the  Organ,  with  far  less  favour  than  the 
lighter  strains  of  the  contemporary  French  School 
and  the  move  briUknt  effect  of  a  fuU  Orchestra, 
He  therefore  filled  the  Ornn-loft  of  the  Chi^iel 
Boval  with  a  band  of  Viols,  Sagbutts,  and  Comets; 
and,  in  order  that  thep^  might  produce  the  greater 
effect,  commanded  bia  OiMnpoaera  to  intersperse 
their  Anthems  with  a  goodly  proportion  of  cheer- 
ful Ritomelli,  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the 
new  Instruments.    They  obeyed,  of  course,  tO 
the  best  of  their  ability.    But,  neither  Lowe, 
nor  Chr.  Gibbons,  nor  even  the  more  melodious 
ChUd.  took  kindly  to  the  new  French  style,  which 
must  have  sounded  strani^e  indeed  to  ears  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  Polyphony  of  a  byegone  sge. 
The  two  first>named  Organists,  indeed,  eontri* 
buted  comparatively  little  Music  of  any  kind  to 
the  rtjpertoirt  of  the  newly-omnised  Choir :  but 
I>r.  C&ild  was  a  volumfaions  Gomposer ;  and  his 
wdrks,  though  they  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  retain  much  of 
his  brsadth  of  manner,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  flowing  vein  of  melody,  show  little  affinity 
with  the  more  modem  Monodia  which  the  King 
desired  his  Musicians  to  cultivate.  Henry  Lawes, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  the 
Monodio  Schwd  ;  and  chiefly  delighted  in  tho 
confection  of  &ecular  Songs,  which,  though  cele- 
brated enough  in  their  own  day,  and  oomtnended, 
by  some  of  the  beat  P(x  ts  of  the  age,  for  their 
proBodial  aocuracy,  lack  the  genial  freshness  which 
alene  can  invest  saoh  works  with  enduring  in-  I 
terest.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  England, 
as  well  as  inltaly,  the  earlieot  productions  of  the 
Monodio  ma  were  pervaded  hj  n  perhi^  tm*  I 
avoidable  spirit  of  pedantry,  which,  however 
valuable  it  may  have  been  as  a  preparation  for 
better  things,  proved  ihtal  to  thsir  own  longevity. 
Beyond  this  transitional  point  Lawes  never 
soiured ;  and  hence  it  is,  that»  while  his  Songs 
are  now  known  only  to  the  Antiquary,  some  of 
those  written  bj  his  oontsmpotaty,  Matthew  Lode  I 
— who  was,  in  every  way,  a  greater  Musician, 
and  gifted  with  an  infinitely  richer  imagination, 
and  n     more  liberal  share  of  nntoral  talent  ■  | 
are  as  popular  to-day,  as  they  were  200  years 
ago.    There  are,  indeed,  passages  in  Ixxik's  , 
Music  to  Macbeth,  which  can  never  grow  eUL 
Such  Movements  as  '  When  cattle  die,  about  wo 

SI*  'Let's  have  a  dance  upon  the  heath,'  and  the 
^o  GbortM,  'At  the  Night-BaiFWiVi  tad  I 
voice,'  would  have  been  welcomed  as  delightful 
novelties,  in  the  days  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop;  I 
while  the  dnrnia^  power  ediibltsd  in  tiM  Maria  I 
to  the  Third  Act  is  quite  strong  enough  to  give 
colour  to  the  theoiy  whioh  has  been  sometinMe 
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entertained,  tbst  Porcell  himself  made  a  tran* 
MKipi  of  the  work,  in  lbs  d»yt  of  Us  yooUv  ftr 
porpoMt  of  study 

Tei,  even  this  was  not  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  age.  Snbieqaent  erents  proved 
that  the  King  expected  greater  things  thr\n 
either  Lawes  or  Lock  could  produce;  and  he 
gained  Us  end  by  m  etofor  etnlce  of  policy. 
Attracted  bv  the  evident  talent  of  the  new 
'Children,'  he  encoun^ed  them,  not  only  to 
dii|r  their  best,  bot  to  malte  ettempti  at  Uom- 
pofiition,  also.  An  opportunity  for  testing  their 
profidenoy  in  this  mace  difficult  branch  of  Art 
-was  toon  found.  To  edefenite  »  "VhAary  over 
the  Dutch  Fleet,*  a  Thanksgiving  Anthem  was 
needed,  at  m  few  hours'  notice.  The  news  of  the 
capture  of  the  Enemy's  ships  arrived  on  e  Setor- 
day;  and,  finding  Uiat  the  King  expected  the 
Music  to  be  performed  on  the  following  day,  the 
Com  posers  attached  to  the  Chapel  unanimously 
declined  the  task  of  furnishing  it.  The  Ohoir 
had,  by  this  time,  been  reinforced  by  a  second 
set  of  Choristers,  amung  whom  were  Thonias 
Tudway,  William  Turner,  and  the  greotert  genius 
of  the  age,  Henry  Purcell.  Such  a  company  of 
Choir- Boys  had  probably  never  before,  and  has, 
certainly,  never  since,  been  gathered  together. 
And  its  youthful  members  must  have  been  well 
aware  of  their  own  value;  for  three  of  them — 
Humfrey,  Blow,  and  Turner — undertook  the  task 
which  their  eM>  rs  had  declined,  and  jointly  pro- 
duced the  so-called ' Club- Anthem,'  'I  will  alway 
give  'thanks,*  Humfirey  furnishing  the  6nt  Move- 
ment, Turner  the  second,  and  Blow  the  concluding 
Chorus.  This,  at  least,  is  theor^in  ascribed  to  that 
oooe-fiunoos  Conpoeition,  by  Dr.  Tudway:  and, 
though  the  authority  of  his  personal  rtc-ollection 
must  be  weighed  agftinst  certain  chronolofincal 
difBonltlee  wiui  whieh  the  subject  is  nRounded,* 
it  is  clear  that  the  youth  of  the  associated  Com- 
posers  tends  in  no  wise  to  Hifnini*}i  the  credibility 
of  the  story ;  for,  as  early  as  Nov.  2  2, 1 663,  Pepys 
tells  us  that  *  ITie  Anthem  was  good  after  Ser- 
mon, being  the  51st  Psalme,  made  for  five  Voices 
by  one  of  Capbifai  CSodce'e  Boys,  a  pretty  Boy. 
And  they  say  there  are  four  or  five  of  them  that 
can  do  as  much.*  The  '  pretty  Boy  *  was,  in  all 
probability.  Pelham  himself,  then  between  15  and 
16  years  old :  and  we  are  quite  safe  in  regarding 
him,  and  his  'four  or  five*  fellow-Choristeni,  as  the 
true  I'ounders  of  the  School  of  the  Kestoration. 

The  basis  upon  which  this  Schm^l  was  built 
was  an  entirely  new  Art- form,  as  original  in  its 
conception,  and  as  purely  English  in  its  charac- 
ter, M  the  Glee.  What  the  Motet  was.  to  the 
School  which  preceded  the  change  of  Religion, 
and  the  Full- An  them  to  that  which  immediately 
ftHowed  it,  the  Verse- Anthem  was  to  the  School 
we  are  now  considering.  Designed,  in  the  first 
jn^-^How,  to  gratify  King  Charles's  'brisk  and 
ailj*  tMle^  uie  aeir  creation,  notwithitMiding 
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the  name  universally  applied  to  it,  bore  far  less 
resembhmee  to  the  Anthem,  propeily  lo  celled, 

than  to  the  more  morlem  Cantata  ;  from  which 
it  differed,  chiefly,  in  that  it  was  written,  in  moait 
oaiee,  fcr  •  greetar  number  of  Voteet,  ttot  it  we 

supported  by  an  Organ  Accompaniment,  and  that 
it  invariably  terminated,  even  if  it  did  not  begin, 
with  a  Ohomi.    Its  Moveinenti  were  nsnally 

short;  and  written  in  a  stylo  partaking  pretty 
eaualW  of  the  more  salient  features  of  rhythmio 
Melotiy  sad  Aooompanied  Beeitatlve.  Flraqnent 

Ritomelli  were  introduced,  in  obedience  to  the 
King's  express  oommand ;  and  the  general  cluv> 
neter  the  whde  iras  more  florid,  by  many 
degrees,  thau  anything  that  had  yet  l>een  heard 
in  English  Church  Miuio,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
display  the  Solo  Voices  to  the  best  advantage. 

Verse  passages— passages  for  Solo  Voices — 
were  also  freely  introduced  into  the  newer  '  Ser- 
vices,' from  which  the  Fugal  Imitations  of  the 
i6th08lituiy  were  gradually  eliminated,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  flowing  s^le  of 
Melody.  Sometimes,  though  not  very  firaqnently, 
these  passages  were  varied,  as  in  the  Vene  An- 
tht-ni,  by  the  interpolation  of  Instrumental  Ritor- 
nelli;  while  the  venerable  Gregorian  rsalm-Tones 
were  gradually  replaced,  hrst  by  the  Single^  end 
afterwards  by  the  Double  Chaunt. 

Pelham  Humfrey  was  the  first  Composer  who 
adiieved  any  real  success  in  this  new  style  of 
Composition.  On  the  breaking  of  his  Voice,  he 
was  sent,  at  the  King's  expense,  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  studied,  nr  some  time,  under  LulH. 
Pepys  speaks  of  his  return  to  England, '  an  abso- 
lute Monsieur,'  in  November,  1667.  That  ho 
was  by  that  time  thoroughly  imbued,  both  with 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  French 
School,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But,  he  was  no 
servile  imitator,  even  of  Lelli.  Tfcsre  is  a  gnMM^ 
even  in  his  boldest  Licences,  that  at  once  pro* 
claims  him  a  true  genius ;  and  an  originali^  in 
his  method  which  would  have  stamped  him  ftr 
ever  as  a  Master,  cvtn  hat!  lie  found  no  followers 
to  assist  him  in  forming  a  School.  He  delighted 
in  the  use  of  tlieChi«ntb  Ssmitooe,  end  other 
Interval  rigidly  endnded  finm  the  works  of  the 
older  Contrapuntists ;  and  produoed  new,  and  ex> 
tremely  pleasing  effects,  by  the  constant  alter* 
nation  of  his  Solo  Voices,  to  which  he  allotted 
short  responsive  phrases,  contrasted  together  in 
delightful  variety,  and  always  so  oontrmd  as  to 
give  due  promlnMioe  to  the  meaning  of  the  Seored 
Text.  All  these  pecidiiuities  of  manner  he  shared 
so  liberally  with  his  Choir-mate,  Michael  Wise, 
that  the  points  of  lessmblance  between  the  styles 
of  the  two  Masters  are  almost  innumerable.  In 
flowing  grace,  and  tenderness  of  expression,  they 
were  so  nearly  equal  that  it  is  somelfaneB  impos* 
dble  to  choose  between  them.  In  no  essential 
particular  does  the  method  uf  Part- writing  origi- 
nated  by  the  one  differ  from  that  adopted  bj  UM 
other.  Their  works  are  designed  upon  an  exactly 
similar  plan,  and  are  evidently  based  upon  ex- 
actly rimilsr  intentions.     But,  in  sustaining 

Siwer,  the  advanti^e  was  decidedly  in  Humfrey  s 
vour.   His  phrases  mo  always  compsot,  and 
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firmly  Indt  together  in  irm  legkal  eeqiMBM; 

while,  aa  a  f^eneral  nilo.  the  Anthems  of  Who 
are  broken  into  an  intinity  of  Cragmentaiy  paa- 
■ages,  which,  deapite  their  pleadw  ehaagea  «i 
expresnion.  lack  the  continuity  of  idea  which 
undoubtedly  givea  a  higher  tone  to  many  of 
SmBfteu'a  more  fiiUy  devdoped  MovwDeiita> 

Blow  treated  the  Verse  Anthem  somewhat 
differently.  Without  aerioaily  interferiqg.  either 
with  its  general  futmiioo,  or  with  tiie  rough 
outline  of  its  curiously  irregular  form,  he  not 
only  developed  it  at  greater  length  than  had 
before  been  attempted,  but  oontrived  to  clothe 
it  with  a  certain  individuality  whidi  marks  a 
clear  stage  on  the  path  of  progresa.  Though 
unable  to  compete  with  Humfrey,  or  Wise,  in 
of  expression,  he  waa  always  melo- 
IS,  and  always  interesting;  and  if,  in  some  of 
his  more  ambitious  works — as,  for  instance,  his 
two  most  popular  Anthems,  'I  was  in  the  spirit,' 
and,  'I  beheld,  and  lo !  a  great  multitude  — he 
failed  to  reach  tlie  Hublimity  of  the  Text  ho  illus- 
tnte^  ha  unduiihti-dly  prepand  the  way  for 
greater  things.   His  full  Anthems — such  as  'The 
Lord  hear  thee,'  and  'God  is  our  hupe' — are 
written  in  a  style  more  broad  and  forcible  than 
that  of  either  of  his  talented  rivals ;  and  his 
Services  are  adiuirable :  yet  he  has  not  always 
recelviad  ftdl  justice  at  the  handaof  modam  critics. 
Burney,  generally  so  fair,  and  courteous,  even  in 
his  censures,  fills  four  crowded  pages  with  «• 
amplet  of  *Dr.  Blow's  crudities';  a  large  piO|MMS 
tion  of  which  are  IeH?i  harsh,  by  far,  than  many 
»  cutting  discord  in  daily  use  among  more  modem 
Coanpoaers;  wUle  olhMt— lilra  the  'monstrous 
combinations  *8o  severely  condemned  by  the  editor 
of  Byrd's  'Cantiones  Sacns' — are  clearlv  founded 
upon  elerieal  enora  in  tha  older  oopiea.  The 
truth  is,  neither  Biirnf^y,  nnr  Horsley,  socm  to 
have  attached  suflicient  significance  to  the  £sct, 
that,  in  llw  maMer  of  iSoeuoM,  onr  BngUih 
compoeers  were  always  in  advance  of  their  Con- 
tinental contemporanes.^  We  oannot  ignore  this 
peenliarity:  and,  (making  duo  aUowaDoe  far  self- 
evident  misprints.)  it  would  be  much  better  to 
aooept  it  as  a  characteristic  of  our  national  style — 
wbkh.it  certainly  is — than  to  join  with  Barney  in 
abusing  the  taste  of  our  forefathers,  or  to  say, 
with  Horsley,  that  *  their  practice  was  bad,*  with 
regard  to  progressions,  which,  even  when  satis- 
liurtorily  pro  veil  against  them,  are  found,  in  many 
cases,  to  be  perfectly  defensible.  There  is,  surely, 
very  litUe  to  censure,  in  the  following  example 
from  Blow;  while  the  'monstrous'  G|{,  in  thnt 
from  Byrd,  is  evidently  int^ded  for  £»in 
to  the  Aitus  in  the  preceding  bar. 


[Mian 


(Condemned  by  Dr.  Dumey). 


I>».  Blow. 
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Passing  on  to  the  second  aei  of  Choriiters.  we 
find  Dis.  Turner  and  Tudway  doing  good  work 
in  their  generation,  though  dislinguiiihed  by  fkr 
less  brilliant  talents  than  their  more  iUustriont 
predecessors.  But,  the  works  of  these  really  ac- 
complished writers  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
those  of  their  great oontamporary,  Henry  PurceU, 
a  genius  of  whom  anj  oounbty  might  wall  hnvd 
been  proud. 

ttudifiScuIt  to  say  whether  the  English  School 
owes  most  to  Purcell's  Compositions  for  the 
Churcli  or  for  the  Theatre ;  for  he  wrote  with 
)-i|ual  sucoeH  for  both;  displaying  in  Ua  Sacred 
Music  the  gravity  itisep.iralilf  from  a  devout 
appreciation  of  its  true  jvurpose ;  and  in  his 
Operas  a  greater  amount  of  dramatio  power  than 
had  ever  before  been  exhibitc  1  bv  anv  of  his 
countrymen,  and  more  than  had  often  been  heard, 
even  in  Venice.  In  every  branch  of  the  Art  he 
practised  ho  was  invariably  in  advance  of  his  ncje ; 
not  by  a  few  short  decods,  but,  by  little  leiis  than 
a  century.  This  assertion  may  seem  extravagant 
but  it  is  capable  of  plain  demonstration.  Pur* 
cell  wi-ote  hu  Music  to  '  The  Tempest,'  indudiag 
'  Full  &thaai  fivo'  and  *0omo  onto  these  ytXlow 
sands,'  in  1690.  Dr.  Ame  wrote  his,  including 
*  Where  the  bee  sucks,'  in  1746.  Yet,  the  style 
it  advaneed— 'We  might  almost  an j,  aa  modem 
— in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  and  as  little 
likely  to  be  set  aside  as  *  old-fashioned.'  It  may 
be  said  that  the  diflerenoe  of  calibre  betwesn 
Purcell  and  Ame  is  too  great  to  justify  tha 
mention  of  their  namea  in  the  same  brei^ 
It  may  be  ao.  But  oar  argument  extends  to 
greater  men  than  Ame.  Seb.  Bach,  who  was 
exactlj  10  years  and  8  montha  old  on  the  day  of 
PuroaU't  death,  aatonidieB  us  bj  the  flesibaity 
of  his  Part- writing,  in  which  the  most  beautiful 
effects  are  constantly  produced  by  means  of 
Intervab  sedulously  avoided  by  Uie  older  Contra- 
puntists. In  all  Uiis,  PuroaU  was  beforehand 
with  the  German  Master.  In  his  well-known 
Anthem,  'O  give  thanks,'  he  uses  the  Diminished 
Fourth,  at  the  words,  '  He  is  gracious,'  with  an 
effect  as  pathetic  as  that  which  Bach  draws  fmm 
it  in  the  *  Passion  Music'  We  do  not  say  that 
be  was  the  Itast  to  employ  this  beautiful  Interval 
— for  it  was  used  by  Orlando  Gibbons:'  but,  he 
was  the  first  to  make  it  a  prominent  feature ; 
and  the  first  to  demonstrate  its  true  jtlace  in  the 
Gamut  of  Expression.  Again,  in  the  splendid 
'Te  Deum'  and  'Jubilate'  composed  for  S. 
C«ecili»*s  Day,  1694,  and  afterwards  sung,  for 
18  years  successively,  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at 
the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  there  are 
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pMmgw  of  tiM  moft  •dnuused  dumoter :  notably 

one,  beginnint;  at  the  eighth  hmr  of  the  intro- 
dootoiy  ^mphony,  in  which  the  Discords  struck 
^  tlw  lSmn|Mti  an  raolred  bv  the  Violins, 

been  exceeded. 

Tnunr*U         Violins  yy. 


It  would  be  difHctiH  to  finr!  two  pMnffMinore 
niiiike  each  other,  in  detail  and  expwfin,  than 
thfa^  and  the  alternate  Chordi  ftr  Strfaiged  and 

Wind  Ingtniments  in  Beethoven's  'Symphony  in 
C  minor :  yet*  in  principle,  ihev  are  alMolutelj 
Uantioel,  both  owh^r  ibeir 

tive  peculiarity  which  Ptirc«>!l  turned  to  good 
aooount  more  than  a  hundred  yean  befiore  the 
M«a  ■ofgested  itoelf  to  Beethoven.   And  thk  ii 

not  the  only  remarkable  point  in  the  first  English 
'Te  Iteum'  that  was  ever  enriched  with  full 
Oldwtrml  ▲ocompanimente.  The  alternation 
of  Solo  Voicea  and  Chorus  is  managed  with  ex- 
<iahite  Rkill;  and  sometimes — as  at  the  words 
*To  Thee  Cherabho.*  and  'Holy,  Holy,  Holy,'— • 
proiiuces  quite  an  unexpected,  though  a  perfectly 
legitimate  efifect.  The  Fugal  Points,  in  the  more 
hnporteat  Choroses,  though  developed  at  no 
great  length,  are  treated  with  masterly  clearness, 
and  a  grandeur  of  conception  well  worthy  of  the 
•nUime  Poetry  to  which  the  Musio  is  wedded. 
The  Instrumentation,  too,  is  adminbla^  through- 
out notwithstanding  the  limited  resources  of  the 
Oichestra ;  the  clever  management  of  the  Trum- 
pot* — the  only  Wind  Instruments  employed — 
producing  an  endless  variety  of  contrast,  which, 
conspicuous  everywhere,  roaches  its  climax  in 
the  opening  Movement  of  the  'Jubilate' — an 
Alto  Solo,  with  Trumpet  ohhlujato — in  which  the 
colouring  is  ao  «trungly  marked  m  in  the  master- 
pieces of  the  1 8th  century.  Judged  as  a  whol^ 
this  Hplendid  work  may  fairly  be  .said  to  unite 
all  the  high  qualities  indispensable  to  a  Com- 
fKwition  of  the  noblest  order.  The  simplicity  of 
its  outline  could  scarcely  be  exceeiltxl ;  yet  it  is 
conceived  on  the  grandest  possible  scale,  and 
•laborated  with  an  euneitBeM  of  pvpoee  wUoh 
proves  itH  Cot n poser  to  have  been  not  merely  a 
learned  Musician,  and  a  man  of  real  genius,  but 
•In  a  prafomid  tMaker.  And  it  is  predsely  to 
this  eamestneRR  of  purpose,  this  careful  thought, 
thia  profirand  %ntenii4)n,  thai  JfuroeU't  Muiic 
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owea  its  immeasurable  superiority  to  that  of  the 
best  of  his  fellow-labourers.    Wo  neogaiao  lllO 

influence  of  a  great  Ideal  in  everything  be 
touches ;  in  his  simplest  Melodies,  as  clearly  as 
in  his  more  highly  finished  Cantatas;  in  his 
Birthday  Odes,  and  Services,  no  less  than  in  his 
magnificent  Verse  Anthems — the  finest  examples 
of  «ha  later  School  of  English  Cathedral  Music 
we  possess.  The  variety  of  treatment  displayed 
in  these  charming  Compositions  is  inexhaustible. 
Whatever  may  be  the  sentiment  of  the  words, 
the  Music  i«  always  coloured  in  accordance  with 
it;  and  always  worthy  of  its  subject.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  errs,  sometimes,  in  aUomplfaig 
too  literal  an  interpretation  of  his  text,  as  in 
the  Anthem,  'They  that  go  down  to  the 
in  ships,'  whidi  begins  with  a  Solo  fttr  tiw  ~ 
Voice,  starting  upon  the  D  above  the  Stave,  and 
descending,  by  decrees,  two  whole  Uctaves,  to 
thoDbfllowit  No  doubt*  thia  fMHase  ia  open 
to  a  certain  amount  of  censure— or  would  be  so, 
if  it  were  less  artistically  put  together.  X>irect 
imitation  of  Nature,  in  Maafa),  Hke  Oiwmtdape4m 
in  Poetry,  is  incompatible  with  the  hit,'ht?«t  as- 
pirations of  Art.  Still,  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
o«ir  greateat  Oompoaera  ^Hio  haa  aot,  at 
time  or  other,  been  tempted  to  indulge  in  it 
witnesa  Handel's  Plague  of  Flies,  Haydn'a  imi- 
tation of  the  eiowing  of  the  *Ooek,  Beethowili 
Cuckoo,  Quail,  and  Niglitini^ale,  and  Mendala* 
■obn's  Donkey.  We  all  condemn  these  pasaagea, 
in  theory,  and  not  without  good  reaaon:  yet 
we  always  liHton  to  them  with  pleasure.  Whyt 
Because,  apart  from  their  materialistic  a^Mot^ 
wMeh  eaanot  bo  defended,  they  are  good  and 
beautiful  Music.  A  listener  unacquainted  with 
the  song  of  the  Cuckoo*  or  the  bray  of  the 
Donkey,  would  aooept  them,  as  ooneeived  in  the 
most  perf^-ct  taste  imaginable.  And  we  have 
only  to  ignore  the  too  persistent  realiim  in 
Puroell's  passage  also,  in  order  to  listen  to  ft 
with  equal  satisfaction  ;  for,  it  is  not  only  grandly 
conceived,  but  admirably  fitted,  by  its  breadth 
of  design,  and  dignity  of  exprrasion,  to  serve  as 
the  opening  of  an  Anthem  which  teems  wifh 
noble  thoughts,  from  b^^inning  to  end.' 

This  peculiar  feature  in  Puroell's  style  natur- 
ally leaos  us  to  the  consideration  of  aoother,  aod 
a  very  brilliant  attribute  of  bis  genius — ^its  in- 
tense dramatic  power.  His  Operas  were  no  less 
in  advance  of  the  age  than  hia  Anthems,  his 
Odes,  or  his  ( 'antata^f,  his  keen  perception  of  the 

Sroprietied  ot  the  Stage  no  less  intuitive  tlian 
lozart's.  The  history  of  his  first  Opera,  'Dido 
and  .4!neas,'  written,  in  1675,  for  the  pupils  at 
a  private  boarding-school  in  Leicester  Fields,  is 
very  suggestive.  Though  he  produced  thia  flua 
work  at  the  early  a^'o  of  1 7,  it  not  only  shows  no 
sign  of  youthful  induciHion,  but  bears  testimony, 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to  the  bohhseaa  of 
his  genius.  Scorning  all  compromise,  ho  was  not 
content  to  produce  a  Play,  with  iuoideutal  bongs, 

t  Quot<Kl  an>1f<r  OBOt.  ToL  U.  p.  4Ma. 
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after  the  fashion  of  the  times ;  but  wt  the  whole 

of  the  T)ialofjuf>  in  Recitative.  Now,  among  the 
nuiuerou-*  <iuaiitic«tioa«  inclispenaable  to  a  really 
great  dramatic  OompOMT,  the  most  important,  by 
far,  ia  that  innate  j)crception  of  rhetorical  truth 
without  which  good  declamation  in  impooHible. 
FtoliMt  doeulion  !•  m  aeeMianr  to  the  devalop- 
ment  of  scenic  power  as  per«)ct  acting:  and 
Recitative,  which,  ioatead  of  assisting  the  effec- 
tive ddlTeiy  of  the  tezl»  serves  only  as  an 
hindrance  to  it,  must  be  radically  bad.  LuUi, 
ioUowiug  the  example  of  the  Italian  Monodic 
OompoMn»  bora  tUi  carefully  la  iiiiiid»  and 
honoo.  in  great  measure,  his  Operas  were  bo  ex- 
traotdinarily  auocoMfuL  Pelham  Uumfrey  had 
MOD  OBoagn  of  Ldll,  in  "BtriB,  to  understand 
this  position,  perfectly;  and,  no  doubt,  he  im- 
parted much  of  hi*  experience  to  his  promising 
pupil :  bat  PaneU,  from  the  Tsrj  fint,  todc 
nigher  ground  than  either  Hamfrey,  or  even 
Lulli  himself.  It  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  dedaaMtorf  eondsteney  of  Mt  Becitatlve 
has  never  been  flurii.i'^ficd.  It  is  ho  true  to 
Katoxe,  and  shows  so  intimate  an  acquaintance 
with  tiie  geniut  of  the  English  language,  that 
no  good  Singer,  resigninir  himself  to  it-i  Icafl, 
can  possiblv  mieoonoeive  his  part.  Its  commaml 
of  deUneanoo  is  unlimited.  Passing,  constaiuly, 
from  the  unaccompanle*!  to  the  accompanied 
form,  and,  from  this,  to  the  more  highly-wrought 
jdurase*  of  Becitativo  a  tempo,  or  Aria  parhuUe^ 
It  hecomea,  alternately,  a  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
prsssina  of  profound  pathoe,  or  passionate  ex- 
vitemant.  Moreover,  its  adaptability  to  the 
indiiddnal  character  of  the  Scene,  even  in  situa- 
tions of  the  most  powerful  dramatic  interest,  is 
Tory  remarkable.  1  u  many  of  Puroell's  Operas, 
wa  meet  with  very  near  approaohaa  ta  the 
Honantic.  And  the  Miinic  i;;  always  equal  to 
the  emergency.  One  of  the  highest  flights  he 
over  attempted,  in  this  particular  direction,  U 
to  be  found  in  the  Frost  Scene  in  'King  Arthur'; 
in  whicit  the  bhivering  Voice  of  the  Genius  of 
Oold  is  brought  into  contrast  with  the  bright 
Song  of  Cupid,  by  means  as  legitimate  as  those 
used,  in  the  '  Zauberflote,'  for  the  purjKwe  of 
contrasting  the  *  Hin,  hm,  hm,  hm,'  of  Papageno 
with  the  \oice8  of  the  Three  Boys.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  cose,  out  of  many.  Wherever 
the  necessity  for  a  master-stroke  pieaanti  itself 
Puroell  i«  inv.'iri.ibly  found  ready  to  meet  it. 

In  summing  up  our  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
this  moat  gifted  wfitar,  wa  oannot  bat  be  atradc 
by  its  wonderful  verMtility.  His  Overtures  and 
Aoi-Tunes  are  as  interesting  as  his  Choruses. 
Hia  baferomental  Chamber  Mnaie,  if  inferior  to 
that  of  CorelH,  ranka  far  above  that  of  any  other 
writer  of  the  period ;  and,  in  the  difficult  art  of 
writing  upon  a  Gvoaod  Baas,  ha  waa  norer  a?en 
approached,  before  the  time  of  Handel — the  only 
Composer  who  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  in- 
seating  that  partienlar  ibrm  of  eonatmetton  witii 
a  perfectly  unfettored  a.s|>ect.  That  he  was 
largely  indebted  to  Lulli,  in  the  first  instance, 
than  con  be  m  donbt ;  and  he  himself  made 
no  aacxBt  of  hia  admtrallfln  fbr  tha  mrta  of  Iho 


Italian  Monodic  Composers :  but.  he  passed  them 
all,  as  Handel  passed  Ariosti.  and  Haydn,  Por- 
pora.  The  only  one  of  his  contemporaries  who 
can  fisirly  claim  to  l>o  plaoad  bj  his  side  is 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  ;  between  whose  work  and 
his  own  a  strong  analogy  may  be  traced.  But, 
Scarlatti  livad  06  yeaiB,  and  Purcell  only  37. 
How  he  contrived  to  accomplish  so  vast  an 
amount  of  work  in  so  short  a  life-time  is  a  secret 
which  we  shall  best  understand  by  comparing 
his  career  with  that  of  Schubert,  to  whom  he  is 
very  closely  allied,  by  his  indefatigable  industry, 
the  exhaostless  range  of  hia  pioanotive  powar, 
the  spontaneity  of  his  conception,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  his  devotion  to  an  Art  which,  from  first 
to  last,  formed  the  mainspring  of  hu  existenoe. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  ufH»n  the  work  of  our 
greatest  native  Musician,  that  we  have  but  little 
apace  left  Ibr  tba  oooridetation  of  that  aoocm^ 
plisht'tl  by  hia  succeiwors,  though  some  of  these 
have  left  us  Composiuons  which  we  could  ill 
aSbcd  to  kae.  Wa  hava  already  spokaa  of  two 
sets  of  Cliorist^rs,  educated  in  the  Chapel  Royal- 
That  famous  nursery  of  Art  produced  yet  a  third 
set,  ednoatad,  for  the  moat  part,  under  l>r.  B!ow> 
Among  these  were,  Jeremiah  Clarke,  and  William 
Croft^  Mus.£)oc. ;  the  former,  celebrated  for  the 
exqulrfta  tendemeM  of  his  style,  which  flnda  ita 
ni<>-it  t^iuching  expression  in  tlu-  well-known 
Anthem,  for  Treble,  Solo^  and  Chorus,  'How 
long  wilt  thoa  forget  me' — an  embodiment  of 
pathos  only  too  applicable  to  the  sad  history  of 
the  Composer's  life ;  the  latter,  one  of  the  most 
oonscientious,  as  well  as  the  most  prolific  of  our 
Cathedral  writers,  whose  Anthems  and  Servicee, 
all  characterised  by  nuisterly  workmanship,  true 
musicianlike  feeling,  and  even — as  in  '  Cry  aloud 
uiiil  Hhout  ' — by  somatiiing  i^proaching  sub- 
limity, are  little  less  popular  at  the  present  day 
than  they  were  a  hundred  yearn  1^0.  To  the 
namaa  of  these  Composers  must  be  added  those 
of  some  excellent  Muyioians,  who,  though  edu- 
cated in  other  Choirs,  almost  all  become  Gentle- 
men of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  later  life ;  notably, 
those  of  Drs.  Greene,  ji<iyce,  and  Nares,  John 
Guhhvin,  John  Weldon,  and  the  clerical  ama- 
teun>,  Drs.  Holder,  Creyghton,  and  Aldrich,  who 
all  did  good  service  to  their  Church,  and  their 
Art,  and  are  gimtefnUy  remembered  in  evetj 
Choir  in  Bnghmd.  Had  PnroeU^a  lifb  baaa 
spared,  these  men  would  have  supplemented  hia 
work  with  no  ignoble  contributions  to  the  archivea 
of  tha  Sdioei.  Oiaana,  and  Karea,  thoi^  n 
little  too  much  InoUned  to  fuecularity  of  manner, 
were  thorough  maaters  of  MeliKly;  the  few  Com- 
positioDB  wa  posaess,  by  Creyghton,  are  marfcad 
by  an  originality  which  could  not  but  have  led 
to  excellent  results,  had  his  pen  been  more  ^ro- 
daotiTe;  while  Weldon,  Boyce,  and  Aldnoh, 
needed  only  a  greater  breadth  of  style  to  raise 
their  worlu  to  a  more  than  satisfiactary  level. 
Bnt  their  leader  waa  taken  fix>m  thdr  head. 

<  After  tb«  ieth  of  Tiiiitaln  Cook.  In  IffTl  relhftin  nnmfnir  baM 
the  Office  of  MMter  of  tlie  CMIUrcn.  until  hl«  ckilj  death  In  I«7«. 
BuiCiw  was  tycotcded.  la  tan,  bf  Dr.  Blow.  Or.  CniB,  J.  fTiinfc, 

Bmsiaosta^BiaaSnasalliiaaiMie.  . 
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Paroell  left  no  one  behind  him  capable  of  raising 
the  School  to  a  higher  level  than  it  bad  already 
attained,  or  even  of  worlluly  Bupporting  it  at 
the  point  indicated  by  hie  own  magnificent  be- 
ginning. A  period  of  decadence  wae,  therefore, 
inevitable ;  and  no  more  succeeaes  were  recorded, 
afler  hia  early  death,  in  1694,  until  an  unex- 
pe^ed  importation  of  foreign  talent  so  changed 
fUaqMetaraOiia  that  the  brightest  triumphs 
flf  the  pai^t  were  fors^ottcn  in  the  anticipation  of 
a  still  more  splendid  future. 

yyv-  Though  Tbs  Italtav  Schools  or  m 
i8th  CKfTUBY  arc  most  noticeable  for  the  in- 
floenoe  they  exercised  upon  the  Opera  Buffa,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  development,  they  also 
vitaeased  a  steady  advance,  in  Serious  Music 
of  all  kinds.     In  the  Saored  Muaio  of  Leo 
and  Feo,  and  still  more  in  that  of  Marodlo  and 
Durante,  we  6nd  the  sober  gravity  of  Cari  simi 
and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  clothed  with  a  grace 
unknown  to  any  of  the  Composers  of  the  preeed- 
big  century ;  a  happy  union  of  the  best  qualities 
of  the  Monodic  style  with  the  stronger  features 
of  a  modified  svstem  of  Counterpoint,  not  alto- 
geOier  unlike  that  which  was  already  preparing 
60  great  a  future  for  Germany.    Leo  and  Feo — 
both  Dupila  of  Pitoni,  one  of  the  last  Burvivora  of 
tiie  rayphonie  mm  Indined  most  lovingly  to 
the  massive  combinations  which  alone  can  invMt 
a  fall  Chorus  with  becoming  dignity ;  support- 
ing tbeir  Voioe  Parts  by  an  Insknmiental  Ac- 

imniment,  equally  remarkable  for  the  breadth 
.r  -1j  ^x.^  ^tr^y^ 
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of  &§  conception,  and  the  parity  of  its  effect. 
ICarcello,  caring  lasa  fbt  Ae  inblime  than  the 
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beaaUfal,  engrafted  npon  the  softer  graces  of  the 
Venetian  manner  a  polished  ease  entirely  his 
own ;  and,  never  losing  sight  of  the  oafan  sobriety 
of  teeiitment  without  which  good  Sacred  Music 
cannot  exist,  invented  a  style  too  refined,  like 
that  of  Durante,  to  become  '  old-fashioned,'  even 
in  oar  9wn  day.'  Nearly  all  these  Composers,  ex- 
cept Durante,  wrote  for  the  Theatre,  as  well  as  for 
the  Church ;  as  did  also  their  fellow-countrymen, 
Perpora»  DomenSoo  SoarUtti,  Vind,  Jomelli, 
md  many  others  of  less  celebrity;  and  their 
ynfi^  efiorts  gradually  formed  a  style  which 
§am*  its  way  into  many  distant  parts  of  Europe. 
iBflCeased  att*intion  harl  loni,'  been  given  to  the 
«altivation  of  the  Voice ;  and  Airs,  demanding 
powers  of  exeeotion  before  mmeeessary,  were 
now  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  only  in 
the  Opera,  but  in  the  Oratorio.    New  Divisions 
were  daily  invented,  for  the  puri>oseof  ealiiMting 
the  dexterityof  SIngerB,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  determination  to  overcome  diflBculties 
before  unheard  of.  Arie  di  bravura* -wen  gradn- 
nlly  substituted  for  the  more  siniplo  and  declama- 
tory Melodies  of  an  earlier  period.    These  Airs, 
however,  were  always  well  constructed,  enriched 
by  jadldoDsly  anranged  Aooompanimcnts,  and 
often  full  of  genuine  dramatic  fire,  a»  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  passage  from  a  once  famous 
bat  long  forgotten  example  by  Vind. 


In  an  age  which  boasted  sufiBcient  fwility  of 
invention  to  produce  such  passages  as  these,  and 
Singers  capable  of  doing  them  justice,  the  step 
ttaok  Open  8«ria  to  Opera  Buffa  was  but  a 
short  one.    It  needed  only  the  exuberant  spirits 
of  some  bright  Neapolitan  Composer  to  strike 
oat  a  new  idea  worth  cultivating,  and  such  a 
Composer  was  found  in  Ijogroscino.    We  have 
alieiuiy  mentioned  the  radical  change  effected  in 
the  oonatitation  ef  the  Lyric  Drama  by  this 
talented  writer's  invention   of  the  Concerted 
Finale.*  To  that,  and  to  the  transcendant  genius 
of  Pergolesi,  and  Us  raooenors,  Galnppi.  Sacohini. 
Piccinni,  Paisiello,  and  Cimarosa,  the  Neapolitan 
and  other  lUlian  Schools  owe  the  extraordinary 
excellence  of  their  Opera  BnfEs.  Equally  g^uiltfeai. 
of  the  triviality  by  which  its  foreign  inntations 
have  been  degraded  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
heaviness  which  has  oppressed  them  CO  the  other, 
the  liKhter  forma  of  Italian  Opera  have  never 
lost  either  tlie  ppri<rht.ly  gaiety  or  the  inde- 
■cribable  refinement  imparted  to  them  by  the 
Hastem  who  firet  showed  the  possibility  of  pre- 
senting Comedy,  as  well  as  Tragedy,  in  a  Lyric 
dress:  and  hence  it  is  that  the  true  Opern 
Buffa,  notwithstanding  its  extreme,  and  abme- 
times  extravagant  lightness,  Btill  claims  an  ar- 
tistic status  which  cannot  fairly  be  accorded  to 
the  Comio  Operas  prodnoed  in  any  ooraitry  north 

of  th.^  Alps.  ^   

XXVI.  In  turning  ficom  the  Italian  to  TBM 
Gebman  Schoom  o»  *hb  i8th  Cmm,  one 
cannot  but'  be  itraok  by  the  strange  contrasts 
presented  in  the  histocy  of  Sacred  Music  in  the 
two  countries.  With  Leonardo  Leo,  the  grand 
Italian  style  died  out.  N»  itlier  Durante,  Per- 
golesi,  nor  Jomelli,  made  any  attempt  to  cultf- 
vate  it ;  and  the  travesties  of  GuglieUtti  corre- 
spond too  dosely  with  the  history  of  his  life  to 
conduce  to  the  dignity  of  Sacred  Art.  The  best 
period  of  the  grand  German  style,  on  the  eoo- 
trary,  wa%  at  ttto  epodi,  only  jost  beginning  to 
dawn.  It  originated,  as  we  have  seen,  m  the 
days  of  Michael  Praetorius,  with  a  growing  tasto 
for  Voeal  Masle  witii  Instrumental  Aooompani- 
ment  The  i  ld.  rT5:\chs.  nnd  their  contemporaries, 
took  oaxe  that  this  did  not  degenerate  into  the 
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weakness  inseparable  from  unrelieved  Monodia. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  lessoni  imported  from 
Venice  by  Haslcr,  they  fully  appreciated  the 
grandeur  of  etfect  producible  by  the  simulta- 
neons  motion  of  m  mnliiplioity  of  independent 
Parts  ;  and  having  karnetl  by  experience  the 
aeoret  of  accommodating  that  motion  to  the  vary- 
ing dievaeter  of  the  In^mnenti  liiey  emfiloyed, 
and  of  justly  balancing  against  each  other  their 
roaaeee  of  Vocal  and  Inatnunental  Ilarmony, 
they  raeoeeded,  within  m  very  thort  space  of 
time,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  School  the 
euential  features  of  which  hftTe  lasted  to  the 
preeent  day. 

fusing  from  the  works  of  this  transitional 
period  to  those  produced  but  a  very  few  year* 
later,  we  find  the  more  prominent  features  of  the 
•tyle  exhibited,  in  fullest  perfeetioo,  in  the  Com- 
positions of  two  writ(«r«  who  are  sometimes  erro- 
neously supposed  to  have  invented  it.  Sebastian 
Bach*  eaid  Hemrkh  Graun,  having  passed  their 
infiuicy  among  the  earlier  MaHtcrs  of  this  new 
Polyodic  School,'  had  learned  its  secrets  so 
thoronghty,  thai,  en  thsS  varrfml  ftt  an  age  which 
enalili  d  them  to  think  for  thcniHelves,  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  turning  them  to  such  account  as 
had  never  befbre  hem  eoDtemphtted.  Among 
these  secrets  were  two,  of  greater  importance 
than  the  rest*  which  seem  simple  enough,  to  us, 
though  their  devdopment  into  fixed  principles 
was  a  slow  one. 

(i)  That  Voices,  supported  by  Instrumental 
Accompaniment,  can  sing  many  Intervab  which 
oannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  them  without  the 
aid  of,  at  Iea!<t,  a  Hiorough-Bass. 

(a)  That  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  Inters 
Tab,  which  do  not  produce  a  good  effect,  without 
some  kind  of  Instrumental  Accompaniment,  even 
though  sung  by  Voices  capable  of  taking  them  in 
tune,  without  adventitioae  aid. 

No  doubt,  these  two  truisms — as  we  should 
now  call  them — ^had  been  impressed  upon  Seb. 
Badk*e  mind,  from  the  days  of  his  youth.  At 
any  rate,  lie  made  such  good  use  of  them,  that 
the  Diminished  Fourth  became  as  practicable 
and  as  plastie  fai  hUi  hands,  as  the  Minor  Sixth 
in  those  of  Palcslrina.  His  successorx  have  ad- 
mitted their  validity,  also ;  but  not  in  an  equal 
degree.  Vo  objeeti<m  lias  erer beenmiaed  agMWgfc 
the  first  law :  but,  negleot  of  the  asoood  has  led 
to  the  manifest  inferiority  of  the  German  Ptei- 
Song  to  the  English  Glee. 

Seb.  Ba«'h  wrnto  comparatively  little  Soecular 
Music,  of  any  kind,  and  none  for  the  Tlieatre. 
Graim  wrote  many  Operas,  both  German  and 

1  The  t«rnu  Tolyodlc*  ud  ' Polxplx^nle.*  thotiph  Mrmolor)c«Ily 
•Imott  toUrchknKcftble,  are  not  k>  In  ibclr  techiilcnl  terLsr.  At  tir- 
be(tnnlng  of  the  pivwnt  cf  nturr.  »'I  Mii«lc.  i»h.nhi;r  Vi>c«S  ur  Imiru- 
mental,  lo  which  th^  lnt*-rMi  win  not  conflnrd  to  •  •Inglf  l"art, 
caitod  'Polyodic'  TIm  word  '  I'olyphoalc'  U  of  much  mun  recaut 
wiltai;  MS  Is  rnHaS  wliiitTBly  to  Voeal  Moita.  ultboM  Aceom- 
miilnf.  wfttte  k  SMel  OowilMpoiBt.  In  vUefa  tb*  MaMr 
9vnnj  iMrfbmmWfmm  sB  Urn  Vnu.  Ho  tat  inpoftut  to  tit* 
to^nhal  dtottnolta  >s>i>mb  Um  tenat  'Kooodle'  sod  'HoaM>- 
phonlc':  th«  formar  bthif  eomctly  kpptlcsble  onlr  to  Vo«ftI.  or 
In«tnim?:i!tl  Moaie.  la  which  the  Melody  U  otmtlnrti  to  »  ilngXe  Tart ; 
»od  Uto  Utter,  to  Vocftl  Mu>tc  without  Acoompanimeut.  writusi  In 
Strict  Cottnttrpolnt  of  t>»-  t  irM  iirJcr— Note  asaltut  Note.  A  rar^ 
ltd  Hi*  of  tho  tanna  Homophwai*.  Poifpbanla,  Mcaodla^  aiid  Poll* 


Italian.  Most  of  these  were  successful:  but,  long 
before  his  time,  the  German  Opera  had  alreaify 
been  established,  on  a  firm  ba^tis,  at  Hamburg, 
by  Reinhard  Xeiser,  an  account  of  whose  woik 
win  be  fonnd  at  pp.  507-8  of  oor  aeeoiid  iralwne^ 

with  some  mention  of  that  effected  by  Matthe- 
Bon,  and  other  writers  who  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  tiie  ocntmy.  After  thefar  dbap- 
pearance,  the  farther  develc^nnent  of  Serious 
Opera  in  Gennany  depended  alrooet  entirely  on  i 
the  ezerBons  of  the  Indefatigable  Ovann ;  lo» 
Hasse,  though  ho  was  bom  in  North  Germany, 
and  attained  his  high  reputation  in  Dresden,  wae  | 
as  much  a  disciple  of  uie  Neapolitan  School  as 
Dorante,  or  Forpora;    while  Gluck,  tboogfa 
equally  devoteil  to  the  Italian  School  in  early 
life,  achieved  his  greatest  triumph  in  that  oS 
Franoe.  Meanwhile,  a  distinct  School  of  Comlo 
Opera  was  esinblished,  at  Leipzig,  by  Adam 
BLiller ;  the  originator  of  that  peculiar  form  of  I 
*  Singspiel,*  with  spoken  Dialogue,  which  >epva>  j 
sents  the  German  idea  of  the  Musical  Drama  as 
distinctly  as  the  'Dramma  per  la  musioa'  does 
the  Italian.  [YoL  ii.  p.  5 19.] 

And  no  less  rich  was  the  Germany  of  the  i8th 
century  in  her  Instrumental  than  in  her  Vooel 
Schools.  The  long  line  of  Baehs  handed  down 
their  victories  over  the  difficulties  of  the  On:ran, 
from  fathur  to  son,  until  Johann  Sebastian  played 
OS  no  man  had  ever  played  befiare  him,  brought 
the  Instrumental  Fugue  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
wliich  has  never  since  been  equalled,  and  dowered, 
not  only  the  Organ  and  Harpsiobind,  but  many 
a  Stringed  and  Wind  Instrument  also,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  full  Orchestra,  with  a  whule  library 
of  Compositions,  the  worth  of  which  ha^i  n»t  even 
yet  been  fully  appieoiated.  No  man  then  living 
waii  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
author  of  these  stupendous  works ;  yet  there 
was  no  dearth  of  gifted  writers,  whose  readineM 
to  build  ui><>n  the  foundation  pnnnded  for  them 
by  his  mMTellous  industry  led  to  very  important  1 
results.  Johann  Christian  Bach  oamed  on  Me 
fathev^t  work,  in  London,  with  earnestness,  and 
suecew.  Carl  Fhilipp  Emanuel  followed  it  up^ 
stni  mors  effectively,  in  Berlin,  and  IKunbnrg; 
and,  by  his  refined  style  of  playing,  no  less  than 
by  his  delightful  Compoaitioni^  raised  the  rqm* 
tatton  of  ma  flmmrite  Inatrament,  the  Harpsi*  | 
ohord,  to  very  nearly  the  highest  point  it  was 
destined  to  attain,  before  the  career  of  the  fine 
old  *  Clavicembalo*  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  irresistible  attractions  of  the  newly-invented  | 
Pi.ano-Forte.  And  thus  arose  a  style  of  Music, 
80  well  adapted  to  the  cai>abilities  of  the  Key- 
board, that  we,  with  the  Piano-forte  within  our 
reach,  are  thankful  to  return  to  it,  and,  wearied 
with  the  frivolities  of  a  too  facile  execution,  to 
refresh  our  ears  with  pasMgaa  daidfgnad  caAbir  te 
please  than  to  astonish. 

XXVII.  But,  during  the  second  half  of  the 
oentury,  the  remembnaee  of  all  these  Maetnts  1 
was  completely  swept  away  by  the  rinini^'  fame  of  ' 
Haydn  and  Moxart — two  giants,  who  placed  )»- 
twoenltaiSoBOObOvYiiinrA  and  ftai  ef  tha 
BadM  n  fcthwnlii  abyn  ivUeh  no  MnonnI  of 
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eritkia  iagmraity  will  erer  Mtbbetorilj  bridge 

over. 

Of  SqrdD  tro  diall  speak  mon  psrtfenlarly, 

when  treating  of  the  etructural  change  by  which 
keNfoltttioniiwd  Instrumental  Music ;  though  hia 
Dnaatie  Works,  written  for  Prince  Esterhasy's 
Theatre,  deserve  more  attention  than  has  yet  been 
devoted  to  them.  To  Mozart,  the  German  Lyric 
Drama  owes,  not  only  its  most  precioua  posses- 
lions,  but  its  iiplendid  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Schivda  of  Europe.  His  genius,  breaking  down  all  \ 
liistinctiona  of  manner,  whether  popuLu'  or  scho- 
hitic,  ncknowledged  no  law  but  that  of  Nature.  By 
pnre  instinct  he  learned  so  to  blond  the  bri^'htncHa 
of  Italian  Melody  with  the  sterner  combinations 
<mgg«itod  by  German  Thongbt,  that  it  it  impne> 
aib!e  either  t/>  affiliate"  him  to  nn  y  recognised  family 
of  Compoaers,  or  to  decide  upon  the  nationality  of 
\akfk^  Tony.Mcritieibfttrttii^cl,  tliAthewas 
moPB  Italian  than  German,  is  absurd  :  yet  the 
oottTene  would  be  no  nearer  the  iratb.  A*  a 
dnMads  mrto  Iw  ftaiida  alaan  He  wm  not* 
Um  mere  creator  of  a  School :  be  Was  the  School 
itnlf— the  source  of  its  inspiimtioi^  its  moving 
principle,  its  inmost  soul.  He  did  not  even  invent 
ity  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  til»  word.  It  came  Us 
.  Um  as  a  part  of  his  nature— a  wealth  of  genius, 
widcb,  added  to  that  bequeathed  by  llaydn  and 
Beelboven,  ma*^ie  the  School  of  Viemia  the  ricliest 
in  the  world.  If  ever  there  wan  a  cafo  in  wliich 
the  glorious  freedom  of  natural  talent  carried  all 
befen  it,  it  was  his.  The  dry  formallly,  too  often 
en?fii.U'r»^<l  by  the  cultivation  of  learning  at  the 
expense  of  feeiinf  and  expression,  Taniahed,  in  his 
r  resenoe,  like  m&t  before  a  ■nnbeam.  Learned 
he  was,  indeed,  beyond  the  wisest  of  his  contcm- 
l^muiee :  jet  be  wrote,  not  from  the  head,  but 
Don  tlie  M«rt;  uid  alinoat  always  prodnoed  bii 
^Appiest  effectfl  by  nu  ans  Ix  f  >re  untried,  ANTiether 
we  study  him  in  his  instrumental  or  vocal  phrases, 
it  Ins  Sjrmphoniee  or  hie  Manes,  his  Quartets  or 
kit  Operas,  we  always  find  him  pressing  resolutely 
faward,  on  untrodden  paths,  in  pursuit  of  some 
■aw  idael  beauty  which  he  alone  ha<l  power  to 
eoMrfvtt.  <  >  11  •  i:  ( )od  thing  only  did  he  oondesoend 
to  borrow.  Fur  the  outward  form  of  his  In.'itru- 
mental  Movements  he  waa  indebted  to  the  in- 
genuity of  another  mind,  at  Ibrtile  aa  Ida  own : 
a  mind  which  cxercipe<l  so  va.«<t  an  influence  over 
the  whole  realm  of  Art,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importanoe,  eitber  of  the  principle 
it  enuntiatoil,  or  the  mifwion  it  accomplished. 

And  here  it  is  that  Haydn  ass^ie  hie  claim  to 
M4iee»  as  one  of  the  greatest  mancal  vefimnert 
of  any  age. 

Hebaatiaa  Bach  died  in  1750,  when  the  Com- 
poser of  'Tbo  OraatioB*  was  just  eighteen 
years  and  five  months  old — a  chronological  cer- 
tainty to  wliidi*  if  it  rested  on  internal  evi- 
dsMe^  wo  abool^  tefuse  credence.  Witb  the 
'  Suites  Fran9ai«es*  of  the  one  Master,  and  the 
'Twelve  Grand  Symphonies'  of  the  other,  before 
Qi,  we  might  well  expect  to  find  two  Huch  works 
•SfMumted  by  at  least  a  century  of  thought  and 
prr.gTe«s.  Yet  I^ach  wrw  ntill  alive,  while  Haydn, 
ia  his  garret  in  the  iwuiiiuiarkt,  was  patiently 
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working  out,  by  bia  own  unaided  genius,  that 
justly  £unous '  Soo«t»-fann,'  which  holda,inMusio^ 
a  pbMo  analogoQi  to  tint  of  the  Vertebnto  Skelo* 

ton  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  ser^nngf  in  one  or 
other  of  its  countless  modifications,  m  the  boao 
of  orery  great  Instrumental  Compodtion  ihaA 

has  been  given  to  the  world  since  it  was  first 
evolved  from  the' Alleraande.'the  •Courante,*and 
the  'Allegro '  of  the  old  '  Suite  de  Pi^.'  We 
need  not  stay  to  analyse  this  ingenious  dovioo^ 
I  which  is  fully  (leseril-ieKl  elsewhere.^  Our  present 
purpose  exteiidH  no  farther  than  the  indication 
of  its  just  position  ia  tlio  tedmical  History  of 
Music.  No  gift  so  precious  has  since  been 
offered  at  the  Shrine  of  Art.  Its  value  has  been 
aeknowledged  by  the  praotioe  of  eyery  great  Com- 
poser, from  Moz-irt's  day  to  our  own  :  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  every  Composer  is  seen  at  his 
greatest,  when  ho  moat  freely  adraowledgee  bio 
obligation  to  the '  Father  of  the  Symphony.'  This 
argues  no  want  of  originali^  among  later  Masters. 
Tot  'Pftpft  Haydn's^  inTentlon  it  finmdod  upon 
a  great  principle :  and,  until  some  still  greater 
one  shall  be  discovered,  the  Composer  who  ignoret 
it  runs  the  risk  of  producing  mi  Ul-planned  Mov«> 
ment,  the  defects  of  which  can  no  more  be  con- 
doneii  by  the  perfection  of  its  details,  than  the 
mont^lrosities  of  an  ill- formed  skeleton  can  be  con- 
cealed by  the  aoftneM  of  the  fur  whioh  ooven  it. 
The  1 8th  century  may  therefore  be  saiil  to  govern 
the  Instrumental  Schools  of  the  present  day,  by 
menu  of  thia  Invaluable  contrivaaoo^  not  omy  in 
Germany,  but  throughout  Europe. 

XXV'm.  The  historv  of  Thjs  FaKNCH  School 
or  m  i8ra  Cihtubt  divldea  itwlf  into  two  die* 

tinct  pcrio<l^,  quite  unronn'Tted  with  each  other. 

Too  jealous  to  endure  the  thought  of  a  rival, 
ibo  Itnliaa,  LulU,  worlcod  toft  fafanMlf  alon^  and 
left  neither  disciple  nor  worthy  succe«»or.  It  i» 
true  that  his  fame  long  outlived  liim ;  but,  mean- 
while, Art  waa  at  a  stand-stfll :  and  it  waa  not 
until  many  years  after  his  death  that  France 
herself  produced  a  genius  capable  of  adTanoing 
his  work.  The  right  man  was  found  at  last  in 
Kameau,  who  was  recognised  as  one  of  tht>  most 
learned  Tbeorists  in  Europe,  long  before  he  at- 
tempted to  lay  the  fuuiidation  of  a  new  School  of 
Dramatic  Compooitio%  and  was,  therefore,  the 
better  fitted  to  carry  out  his  task  with  dignity. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  his  reputation,  be  found  it 
diflScult  to  obtain  a  hearing :  and  it  waa  not  until 
the  pro'luction  of  hiH  'Hip[H)lyte  et  .-Vricie,'  in 
1733*  ^  talent  received  its  due  reward. 

Then,  indeed,  liia  namebeoamo  deoorvodly  popu- 
'  lar  ;  and,  in  bin  '  Castor  et  Pollux,'  '  Danlanus,* 
and  many  later  Oi>era8,  he  introduced  improve- 
menta  in  form,  expression,  management  of  tho 
Orchestra,  and  general  dramatic  otft-ct,  which 
LuUi  had  never  anticipated,  and  which  soon 
raised  the  French  Opera  to  a  level  it  bad  never 
beAm  aeemed  likely  to  attain.  The  sudden- 
ness of  his  success  was  probably  in  a  grea« 
measure  due  to  the  strongly-marked  character 
of  hit  w«U«RM80d  idoaa.  The  'BigMdoa'* 
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in  'DardanuB*  ia  a«  full  of  pcnuino  fire  as  a 
Bourrce  from  the  Suites  of  Seb.  Bach.  One 
MD  readily  imdmtMid  how  such  Momnents  as 
this  must  have  taken  the  Parisians,  accuKtnmeil 
to  the  dead-level  of  Lulli's  poorest  imitators,  by 
■iorm.  The  mislintaiM  wm,  th*t  Bameau,  like 
Lulli,  found  no  one  to  succeed  him ;  and  it  was 
not  until  ten  jears  after  hia  death  that  French 
Opera  owed  uiotlMr  regeneration  to  uioiher 
foreigner. 

The  arrival  of  Gluck  in  Pario,  in  1774,  marks 
one  of  the  moet  important  epooha  in  um  E&tory 
of  Music,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  anomalies 
in  that  of  national  Schools.  Born  a  Gennan, 
with  all  a  German's  love  for  solid  Bannony, 
Gluck  studied  in  Italy,  wrote  Italian  Operas, 
conceived  the  fimt  idea  of  his  great  reform  in 
England,  tried  in  vain  to  introduce  it  in  his  own 
country,  and  finally,  with  the  aid  of  a  French 
Librettist,  achieved  his  greatest  triumph  in  French 
Opera,  at  Paris.  The  history  of  that  triumph  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition.^  But  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact, 
that,  firom  circumstance,  and  not  from  choice,  it 
was  French  Opera  tbat  Glooli  refbnned.  Ctannany 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  his  improvements. 
France  received  them.  And,  notwithstanding 
tlw  of^NMntion  of  the  ^oelnista,  it  waa  tho 
French  School  that  reaped  the  first  benefit  of  a 
movement  which  will  probably  leave  its  mark 
upon  Art  as  long  as  the  Opera  shall  last.  What 
ia  ihia  marie  ?  It  is  neces^ry  that  we  should  be 
ablo  to  nOMnise,  not  only  its  outward  form,  but 
Hie  spirit  of  which  that  fonn  is  the  symbol :  for, 
if  rightly  understood*  it  will  furnish  us  with  a 
key  to  more  than  one  very  difficult  problem 
connected  with  our  present  position ;  whereas,  if 
misinterpratad.  It  camiot  ail  to  load  no  into 

fiital  error. 

From  the  moment  in  which  he  first  entertained 
the  idea  of  remodelling  the  Lyric  Drama,  imtQ 
that  of  his  greatest  triumph,  Gluck  had  but  one 
end  in  view — the  preeentment  of  pure  dramatic 
troth.  To  secure  thii^  bo  waawilling  to  aaoiifioe 
symmetjy  of  Form,  continuity  of  Melody,  re- 
gularity of  Bhythm,  flexibility  of  Voice,  or  any 
other  meaaa  of  elfeot  wbioh  be  i(ilt  to  bo  nn- 
suited  to  the  situation  with  which  he  had  tO 
deaL    But,  under  no  circumstances  whatever 
mt»  he  pre|>ared  to  aaeriflee  euphony.  NeiUier  ia 
his  prju  lief,  nor  in  the  detailed  exp<»ition  of  iiis 
theorv  which  he  has  given  to  the  world,  does  he 
ovor  bint  a*  tho  possibility  of  this.    Yet  it  has 
beonne  a  common  thing  to  cite  his  authority  in 
Inatificationof  enormities  which  would  have  made 
his  hair  stand  on  end.   The  best  answer  to  tliis 
misconstruction  will  be  found  in  the  Operas  he 
wrote  after  he  had  cast  aside  the  tranimcln  of 
conventional  treatment,  and  learned  to  think  for 
himself.   In  these  great  works,  planned  in  full 
accordance  with  the  principles  Laid  down  in  his 
prcfikce  to  'Aloeste^'  he  does  iodeedy  over  and 
over  again,  refrain  from  fntradnciiy  n  tailing 
Jdelody  into  a  Soovo  mvnSted  to  tti  ohanwter; 


but  he  takes  c.ire  that  the  Music  which  sup 
plies  its  place  t<h:\\l  always  be  good  and  beau* 
tiful ;  and  it  is  precisely  bocnttso  this  conditioa 
19  too  often  neglected,  by  some  who  profeta  them 
selves  his  most  devoted  admirers,  that  we  feel 
bound  to  lay  more  than  ordinary  stress  npon  it 
here.  In  discussing  the  peculiarities  of  later 
Schools,  we  shall  probably  refer  to  tho  aubiect 
once  more.  -  Meanwhile,  let  it  bo  doariy  mner* 
stood^  that,  what^'ver  may  \x  the  opinion  of  more 
modem  authorities,  Gluck,  at  least,  never  be* 
lieved  ideal  beauty  to  bo  ineampatlblo  with 
dramatic  truth. 

XXIX.  Tfix  English  School  of  the  i8th 
Ckmtubt  also  owes  ita  ohief  gloriee  to  a  foreigner, 
who,  naturalised  in  this  country,  found  his  at- 
tempts to  meet  and  lead  the  taste  of  an  English 
audience  rewarded  by  inspirations  grander  than 
any  with  which  he  had  been  previooity  viaited.  , 

Hantlel  made  his  first  public  appearance  in 
L<:)nduu  on  Fob.  34,  1711.  fifteen  yeiirs  .and 
three  mondia  aftw  the  sad  day  on  which  th 
brightest  proBpocts  of  tlie  School  of  the  Re- 
storation had  been  clouded  by  the  death  of 
Henry  Purcell.  During  this  pMsriod  of  reopeet- 
able  stagnation,  no  native  Afusician  had  ventured, 
either  to  strike  out  a  new  path,  or  to  take  up 
tho  worlc.  OB  tho  old  Unea,  where  Pnroell  had  i 
left  it.    Yet  it  is  certain  that,  notwithstanding  i 
this,  the  national  taste  iiad  not  deteriorated. ; 
Porodl  had  ao  &r  raised  Ita  atandard,  that,  wheo 
Handel  demanded  a  hearing,  he  found  an  intelli- 
gent and  thoroughly  appreciative  audience  only 
too  glad  to  do  him  justice.   He  achieved  his , 
earliest  successes  at  the  Queen's  Tlieatre,  in  the 
Haymarket.    But  we  need  not  speak  of  thc»e. 
Had  we  not  alrea«ly  described  his  Operas*  we 
shonld  scarcely  feel  justified  in  classing  them 
among  the  prorluctions  of  an  English  School: 
for,  though  composed  in  Knglanrl,  for  aa  £og'  1 
lish  audience,  performed  at  an  English  theatre^  1 
and  printed  exclusively  (until  within  the  last ; 
few  years)  by  F.nglish  music -seUers,  they  were  ; 
written  in  tho  ItaUan  language,  to  bo  aung  by  1 
Italian  Vocalists.    But.  side  by  side  with  these 
Italian  pieces  grew  up  a  collection  of  Tgwgliah 
worka,  m  a  etylo  whioh  baa  novor  yei  boss 
fully  apprecirited,  save  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 
A  style  more  impressivo  than  any  that  had 
been  oonorived,  ainoa  the  decadence  of  Vcij' 
phony ;  more  colossal  in  its  proportions  than  the 
grandest  combinations  of  Leo,  or  Colonna,  (-r 
the  most  elaborate  productions  of  the  German 
Polyodic  period ;  and  more  true  to  Natarov  in ; 
it**  endless  varieties  of  expression,  than  any 
form  of  Dramatic  Music  previously  culiivated. 
We  firat  find  this  new  phase  of  thought  dis- 
tinctly a?<8Prted   in    the    'Utrecht   Tc  Deum 
and  Jubilate,'  composed  in  1 713 — though  traces 
of  it  are  not  wanting  in  the  '  Birthwy  Odis^* 
produced  a  few  months  earlier.    In  the  twelve 
'Chandos  Anthems,'  written  in  1718-ao,  for 
the  Chapel  ai  ^  it  ia  prsamt  tfarooffhoat ; 

and;  ia  *SitfMr/  and  'Ada  and  Gabtaa/  oo» ! 

•  iHwiv.v.ia'. 
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pond  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos  in  lyao  and 
I731,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  say  that  it  had 
reached  ita  full  perfection,  but  for  the  still 

rkter  degree  of  sublimity  attained  in  '  Deborah,' 
1733.     After  this,  Handel's  genius  never 
flagfifed.  Though  his  works  succeeded  each  other 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  no  weakness  or  haste 
was  perceptible  in  any  of  them  :  and,  in  all 
Ills  Oratorios,  Odes,  Anthems,  and  other  choral 
works,  with  English  words,  this  ma-otive  •tyle 
was  used  as  the  basis  of  everything.    It  dif- 
fered from  the  method  of  Seb.  Bach,  in  many 
easential  particulars ;  and  may  easily  be  distin- 
ginabed  from  that  of  sjmchronoDS  MiMlan  by  its 
■tipendoug  breadth,  and  its  scrupulous  avoid- 
•aoe  of  harsh  collisions.     Its  g^ndcst  effects 
Me  •Intoii  alwajs  produced  whin  the  means 
used  seem  the  moat  simple :  for  Handel  never 
wrote  a  multitude  of  notes  when  a  few  would 
Answer  his  ptnrpose.   And  henoe  it  it  that  bis 
Music  bears,  towards  the  greatest  monuments  of 
German  Art,  a  relation  not  unlike  that  which 
IXNTcl  Bredhoe*s  Lions  bear  to  tboM  in  IVa&lgar 
Square — a  single  touch,  in  the  one,  producing 
the  effect  which,  in  the  other,  cost  fifty.  Yet  the 
iondMa  wan  nsfver  rough.   No  less  ocnMpicuous 
than  their  strength  was  their  unbroken  Wohl- 
klang — their  never-failing  pleasantness  of  sound. 
Bnn  tbnragboat  tbe  part  of  Polyphsmni  and, 
sorely,  we  may  look  upon  that  as  an  extreme 
case— the  actual  progressions  are  as  smooth  as 
Aft  can  make  ibni;  and  prodnw  tbeir  efllsefe, 
without  the  aid  of  that  strange  power  of  draw- 
ing Harmony  out  of  Discord  which  forms  so 
pramfaMiit  a  fsftinn  In  the  nwlhod  of  Seb.  Badi. 
It  is  to  the  joint  effect  of  this  perftct  Harmony 
and  gigantic  scale,  that  the  stylo  owes  the  recog- 
nition it  hn  ao  long  eommanded.   It  is  oeitam 
that  our  great-great-grandfathers  Hked  it ;  and 
it  says  much  for  the  ai^y«noes  of  tbe  1 8th  century, 
that  tbey  wen  sUa  to  take  pleaaim  in  the  mi- 
adoned  sublimity  of  many  a  grand  conception, 
wUeb  can  only  be  made  endoraUa  to  the  general 
pnbHc  In  the  19th,  by  the  aid  of  a  R^imental 
Band.*  No  School  can  possibly  be  form<xi,  where 
ihece  are  no  willing  listeners:  and,  in  this  case,  the 
genios  of  flie  Founder  met  its  complement  in  the 
appreciative  power  of  the  audiences  that  gatheretl 
around  him,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  Vauxhall, 
and  the  Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  But, 
as  with  Lulli  in  France,  so  it  was  with  Handel 
inFiiigland.  The  School  died  out  with  the  Master. 
Ame  was  in  earnest,  and  did  his  best :  yet,  how 
could  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  carry  on  the 
work  of  a  giant  ?  Arnold  and  the  Hayes  family 
were  pigmies,  even  compared  with  Ame.  There 
was  no  one  else  to  take  the  lead  in  Sacred 
Music :  but  tlie  Opera  was  not  altogether  neg- 
lected.  In  the  hands  of  Storace,  Dibdin,  Hook, 

I  Whi^«BrtwlksMiwMr«rito«Mf,M8MlMrtf  BtelU-t 
WMks  mn  vraisMS  st  Ttama,  ll  wu  irltt  WmiVt  *ftSSH1iiMi 
AsooSWSatMntt.'  Ptni  it  mait  no*  tw  forgoltM  Ihftt  Uieie  Ae- 
«MapHtoMta  were  writiMi  undrr  th«  pr»i*ur«  of  •  re*]  Deceulty. 
Th«rr  wu  no  Or«ntn  In  ih"  (<rchi-<(r«  ;  tnd  It  w%»  kbaolateljr  lndt»- 
peosalilr  that  ttir  ll4nti  ul  .-!  thuulij  Ik  lupportod  bj  tuBW  luntru- 


and  Shield— four  talented  Oomposers,  whose  frmh 
and  graceful  Melodies  earned  for  them  a  vast 
popularity — it  assumed  a  form  quite  different 
from  that  practised  in  any  Continental  School, 
yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  merits.  Elncumbered 
with  a  superfluity  of  spoken  Dialo<,nie,  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  action  waa  carried  on,  it 
contented  itself  with  an  artistic  status  far  below 
that  of  the  German  '  Singspiel,'  or  tlie  French 
*  Op^ra  Comiq  ue ' ;  but  it  yielded  to  neither  in 
the  spontaneity  of  its  oononptioa ;  and,  if  it  fell 
beneath  them  in  breadth  of  design,  it  was  their 
equal  in  freshness  of  idea  and  geniality  of  treat- 
ment. Its  Melodies  were  essentially  Knglhb :  iO 
Tnucli  so,  that  we  still  choriHh  many  of  thmu,  9B 
the  happiest  and  most  expressive  Ballads  we 
possess.  Bnt  its  one  gnat  frnlt  was  the  almost 
t<ital  absence  of  dramatic  power.  Wlwrt:  tliia  is 
wanting,  the  i<yric  Drama  can  never  achieve  real 
greatnese :  and,  that  it  was  wanting  here,  must 
be  evident  to  all  who  study  the  i>triofl.  But 
for  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  School  we  are 
describing  might  have  led  to  something  rery  mndh 
better.    Ah  it  is,  it  has  passed  away  for  ever. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  history  of 
the  i8di  osntoiy,  beoann  it  was  as  mudi  die 
•Golden  Age'  of  Modem  Music  as  the  i6th  was 
of  Polyphony.  It  witnessed  tbe  early  efforts  of 
all  the  mateat  of  the  Gnat  Maatera— tha  Uneat 
blf>o(l  of  Art — with  one  exception  only;  and  the 
culminating  point  in  the  career  of  all  but  two. 
Its  noords  an  then  of  the  brigfateat  trlonpha  of 
the  later  development.  No  new  principles  have 
been  discoTered  since  its  close ;  no  new  types  de> 
vised  J  and  no  new  ftnn  of  ezpnnioii,  save  that  of 
'  Ronianti<  i.sni,'  c>>nceived.  The  work  of  the  19th 
century  has  been  the  fuller  illustration  of  truths 
aet  forth  in  the  iflWh.  That  work  is  fltHI  in  pro* 

gross  ;  and  we  have  now  to  con.-'iJer  its  influeOM 
upon  a  few  of  the  leading  Schools  of  £urope. 

XXX.  One  gnat  name  oonneeliitielf  80  eloaelj 
with  ThsGebmak  Schools  opths  iqthCentubt, 
and  exercises  so  lordly  a  dominion  over  them, 
that,  like  the  Jupiter  of  the  system,  it  makea 
us  forget  the  size  of  inferior  Planets,  by  the 
immensity  of  its  own  huge  mass.  Let  us  try  to 
put  away  from  os  all  thought  of  hero-worship, 
and,  with  all  possible  fidmess  to  later  authors, 
oonsider.  not  13eethoven*s  own  merits,  but  his 
influence  upon  the  School  he  founded.  We  shall 
be  able  to  do  this  tho  mora  aati^Mlofily.  if  we 
go  back  one  generation,  and  enqain  wluit  in* 
fluenoe  the  preceding  School  had  upon  him. 

Begin n«s,  who  find  some  difficulty  in  correct- 
ing Conw'cutive  Fifths,  and  still  more  in  detect- 
ing their  presence,  are  never  weary  of  parading 
Beethoven's  'contSOpt  for  rules,'  in  justiBcation 
of  their  own  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
Art.  Yet  we  possess,  even  now,  no  less  than 
345  of  his  exercises,  written,  under  Haydn's 
guidance,*  on  Fux's  'Gradua  ad  Pamassum,' 
besides  a6j,  written  on  Albrechtsberger's  '  An- 
wsiaug  jrar  OampodtioB,*  mtder  the  ioper* 

t  Wuij  of  thcM  KacrdM*  w  written  In  tb«  old  Eeclctluttoal 
Mod^MlsoattMiMdycf  nWoatttoctar  Itot  lUrdn  lailMs4,M 
iMiMlrltaafss. 
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iskaidence  of  its  atithor.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
tiMl  he  took  care  to  gtndy  the  rules,  before  he 
tm>ke  them :  and,  that  his  Counterpoint,  at  any 
rate,  wea  not  mdiiBaeiioed  by  Lis  prcdeceseore. 
In  like  niann»'r,  he  ia  constantly  glorified  for  hiH 
'freedom  from  sot  forms.'  Yet  no  one  ever  more 
thoroughly  andentood,  or  more  deeply  ralued,  the 
orthfKlnx  Sonata-form,  than  he.  Here,  again,  he 
waa  neither  ashamed  to  learn  from  hia  predeces- 
mm,  aor  to  adoMNrledge  the  oUigatioa.  How, 
then,  can  *  writer,  who  handa  dowm  no  new  prin- 
eipla,  be  Mid  to  hare  founded  a  new  Schooll  Our 
■newer  to  tl^  qneetlon  Invohree  no  anomaly : 
for,  ihf!  School  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
dilfered  from  those  which  preceded  it  in  its 
Mtbelio  ohHMtar  only.  Beethoven  wm^  eln- 
phatically,  a  Cluld  of  Genius — not  a  Votary  of 
Bdenoe.  His  fathomless  Imagination — the  most 
pteninent  ftatme  of  his  style— wae  tlie  free  gift 
of  Nature.  His  power  of  conception  coxt  him 
nothing.  But,  for  the  Art  which  enabled  him  to 
set  fiMth  his  idees  with  snoh  perfiset  log^loal  ao- 
owaoy  that  noint>  llii^N  nt  mind  can  fail  to  under- 
■tanid  tbfloif  ha  found  it  necessair  to  work — and 
that  with  ^  most  indefiittgable  nidtntry .  And, 
in  acquiring  that  Art,  he  discovered  what  no 
one  else  had  before  suspected — that  the  Sonata* 
fbnn  was  not  only  the  most  symmetrical,  but 
also  the  most  elastic  in  existence.  These  con- 
siderations enable  us  to  sum  up  the  results  of 
our  en(|uiry  in  a  very  fisw  words.  In  his 
mechanism,  Beethoven  was  influenced  by  the 
Schools  of  the  l8th  century.  In  his  imaj^iiative 
power,  he  stood  alone.  In  the  elasticity  he  im- 
parted to  the  Forms  of  his  predecesnni»  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  Style  beforti  \inknown.  And 
the  influence  of  that  Style  not  only  separated  the 
later  School  of  Vienna  f  mm  •  r\  system  that  had 
pr«>cc<ie<l  it,  but  extendetl  rapidly  to  every  other 
centre  of  production  in  Europe,  and  before  many 
years  had  passed,  exercised  an  authority  widen 
may  fairly  be  described  as  univensal. 

XXXI.  Thb  Rouantio  School  followed  the 
imloandly  Imaginative  Style  of  whieh  we  have 
been  Kpeakinff.  eo  closely,  that  it  may  almost 
be  Bnid  to  form  part  of  it.  We  have,  indeed, 
mentioned  Weber  as  the  undoubted  Fomder 
of  Romantic  Opera.  But,  Romanticism  exhibits 
itself  in  Instrumental,  as  well  as  in  Dramatic 
Marie:  and,  without  the  daetieity  of  I>ann 
suggested  by  Beethoven,  its  manifestation,  in  the 
Sonata,  the  Symphony,  or  even  the  Overture^ 
would  haTo  been  impossibte.' 

Let  us  clearly  understand  the  distinction  be- 
tween Bomantic  Music.  jiroperW  so  oailed,  and 
Mnrio  that  is  purely  ImagiuitlVe.  "bk  poetieal 
oxpraioion,  in  depth  of  feeling,  in  direct  appeal 
to  the  varied  emotions  which  excite  the  human 
■oiil  to  highest  exaltation  or  profbundeat  de* 
pre^'Kii'n,  the  two  styles  poraess  so  many  at> 
tributes  in  oomnum.  that  the  super6oial  observer 
is  in  oonstant  dangw  of  mistaking  the  one  for 
the  other:  but  no  careful  critic  can  be  thus 
easily  misled,  for,  even  when  both  tiiyim  are 

>  Bw  vai  M.  v»  aMHi      ML  li^  ||»m 


pnWBt— as  thej  v«y  frequently  are — in  the 

same  work,  they  are  separated  by  a  line  of  de- 
marcation as  cl^u-ly  recognisable  as  that  which 
(liHtingubhes  the  Major  from  the  Mintv  Moda. 
The  actual  thoujjht  may  be  as  wild,  as  visionary, 
as  mysterious,  as  far  removed  from  the  surround- 
ings of  ordinary  life,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other.  The  Imaginative  Composer's  idea  is  fre- 
quently even  mure  *  romantic ' — uung  the  word 
in  its  every-day  Bwniw  than  that  of  bio  btothsa 
Artist.  I?ut,  it  is  not  treate<i  in  the  fame  wav. 
The  Bomantic  Composer  paints  his  picture  with 
the  ridnst  oolours  Us  erdieetral  palette  can 
command;  hnrrifies  us  with  the  depth  of  his 
sombre  shadows ;  enthrals  our  senses  with  hia 
most  deUdoos  fiindes ;  ezeltee  us  to  delirium 
w-ith  a  crash  of  Trumpets  ;  or  drives  us  to  despair 
with  the  roll  of  a  muMed  Drum.  If  he  be  a  true 
Master,  he  depiots  the  Soeoe  befbra  Urn  wiOi 
such  exceeding  clearness  that  it  be-onmert  a  visible 
reality  to  the  dullest  of  his  hearers ;  a  living 
truth  presented  to  the  eye,  through  the  medium 
of  the  ear.  But,  he  neither  expects  nor  desires 
that  his  audienoe  shall  see  the  picture  in  a^y 
other  light  than  that  in  whieh  he  ptessota  ft : 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  his  influence  over  others 
will  generally  be  found  to  bear  a  direct  relataon. 
to  the  deanew  of  his  power  of  definition.  The 
Imaginative  Composer,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
fines nothing.  The  Scene  hcwould  depict  has 
no  real  existence.  Its  details,  drawn  oitirely 
from  the  region  of  his  own  individual  Fancy,  caa 
be  comprehended  only  by  those  who  are  able  to 
follow  him  into  that  region.  Unable  to  comma- 
nioate  the  thought  which  underlies  than*  m. 
words,  he  expresses  it  in  Music  ;  enduing  sound 
with  all  thu  pasHionate  yearnings  denied  to 
human  language  ;  conveying  Ua  heaiMB  into  » 
world  filled  with  utterances  of  a  meaning  tof» 
subtle  to  be  clothed  in  speech  ;  and  thus  for  ever 
dwelling  in  depths  of  Poetry  aoorasible  only  to 
those  who  can  think,  and  feel,  while  the  vul<;:ar 
are  content  to  stare.  There  is  nothing  anta- 
gonistic between  these  two  great  phases  of  modem 
musical  thought.  They  botli  have  the  same  bi^ 
aim;  and  they  both  deal  with  the  same  lofty 
subjects.  But,  the  treatment  of  the  one  is  db-> 
jective  ;  and  tliat  of  the  other,  subjective.  The 
one  busies  itself  with  the  Seen ;  the  other,  with 
the  Unseen.  Yet,  strange  to  aay,  the  gieateat 
Masters  have  been  Ma.'^t^rs  of  l>oth.  We  need 
only  cite  two  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  in  illas> 
trntioB  of  our  meaning.  TiMmanwli%litteBinf 
to  the  *  Sinfonia  Pastorale,'  cannot  see  the  beau- 
tiful landscape,  sit  down  beside  the  brook,  daaoe 
with  the  peasants,  get  drenched  through  and 
through  with  the  storm,  and  <.nve  thanks  to  God 
whan  the  rainbow  first  gleams  in  the  akj,  must 
be  dead  aliko  to  ovesy  senao  of  Poetry  and  of 
Art.  How  different  is  the  Symphony  in  A ! 
We  cannot  tell — no  human  tongue  can  tell,  in 
worda— 4be  meaning  of  the  wonderful  Allegretto. 
No  language  can  express  the  depth  of  thought 
enshrined  in  that  awful  episode  in  the  delicioua 
Scherso,  universally  reoogniasd  aa  the  highest 
mnifciMimi  of  the  Subuma  aa  yat  allbtdad  bf 
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the  Alt-life  of  the  19th  oealoiy.  But.  we  can 
mtderafand  it.  It  speaks  to  us  in  accents  £ar 
ttmnger  than  words.  And,  in  listening  to  it,  we 
•M  brought  into  clooer  commnnion  with  the 
Composer's  inmost  bouI  than  we  could  have 
gained  through  any  amount  of  personal  inter- 
ooone  with  him  during  hit  lilb4iBM. 

Wf  have  thought  it  necef«vry  to  call  attention 
to  tbetMi  sesthetic  Bubtietie«,  with  more  than 
onli—iy  Monettaen,  baoause,  without  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  their  import,  it  would  be  absolutely 
impoMlble  to  attain  a  dew  understanding  of  our 
|»iewtporftfanwifliregMdtetli»gw>tICMt<w 
who  originattKl  tho  dual  train  of  thought  we  have 
endeftToured  to  describe — the  teachers  wbo  first 
dfawted  Hhmr  {nmitiTe  powvn  telo  two  w«U* 
defini^-d  channels,  which,  running  sidu  by  nide. 
and  sometimes  even  intermingling,  have  never  lost 
AM  particle  of  the  individnality  be«to«red  on  them 
wbsn  tbey  first  parted  at  the  fountain  head. 

Upon  the«e  two  Schools — the  Imaginative  and 
the  Komantic—  the  German  Music  of  the  present 
century  almost  entirely  depends  for  its  distinc- 
tive character.  Schubert  identified  himself  with 
both;  and  was  enabled,  by  the  freshneM  and 
spontaneity  of  his  idcM^  aad  the  inexhaustible 
extent  of  his  inventive  power,  to  use  the  strongest 
painfes  of  both  so  profitably,  that  it  is  impossible 
*oiWilwiii!iifi  the  ride  towwdt  which  his  natural 
Uss  most  forcibly  attracted  him.  Perhaps  we 
■hall  not  be  £ar  wrong,  if  we  say  that,  as  a 
fMMnl  ml«^  hie  YoeS  Hnrio  la  moat  freely 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Romanticism,  while 
tkftfc  of  Imagination  is  more  clearly  diaoemible 
b  hia  InafatrnMiital  Oompoaitiona.  Withoat  in- 
ataafljqg  such  works  as  '  Die  junge  Konne,'  or 
'Der  &1-Kdnig,*  the  very  fint  bar  of  which 
transports  us  into  the  Region  of  Romance  before 
we  have  heard  the  first  word  of  the  Poetry,  we 
need  only  point,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  to 
■ome  of  the  least  pretentioux  of  his  shorter  Songs 
—those  gorgeous '  trifles,*  which,  Uka  the  sketches 
cf  R.-iffuelle,  contain,  sometimee,  more  Art  than 
niauy  a  more  elaborate  work.  '  Ueber  alien  Gip- 
feln  ist  Rub '  is  as  true  a  Bomaaee  aa  Schillt  r's 
'Fridolin':  while  the  '  IinproniptUH,' and  '  Mo- 
mens  Musicals,'  so  often  played,  and  ho  rarely 
iaterpiatad,  contain  passages  aa  deeply  imagina- 
tive as  those  in  the  Ottet,  or  the  Symphony 
in  C  major.  We  quote  these  well-known  ez- 
anu^^  m  the  hope  of  tempting  our  readers  to 
aMK  out  others  for  themselves  :  and  they  will 
And  no  diffioultT  in  doing  ao ;  for  it  ia  impossible 
tatakn  m  n  vouiBe  of  SefanbaiVa  Compositiona, 
withonl  miding,  on  every  page,  evidence  to  prove 
that  ha  waa  equally  ready,  at  any  moment,  to 
MBBoa  the  course  of  dther  stream,  or  to  exchange 
niir  ha  lUlow  channel. 

Every  really  great  German  Master —  Weber, 
Spohr,  Marschner,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Brahma,  Baff,  Goetz,  WagBar,--has  more  or  laaa 
s^ctly  carried  out  the  same  principle  to  its 
legitimate  ctmclusiou,  and  used  either  the  ideal  1 
ftaadean  of  Tmagtnntioii,  or  that  of  Romanticum,  I 
as  a  steppinf  itnBt  to  Ui  own  iadividanl  grant- 1 


Weber's  strongest  sympathies  were  with  the 
Romantic  School.  As  a  rule,  his  Instrumental 
Music— -excepting,  of  course,  the  Overtures  to 
his  matchless  dramatic  inapirations — is  brilliaiil^ 
rather  than  iniai:nnative ;  presenting,  at  every 
turn,  some  sparkling  pasMogu  suggestive,  of  all 
that  is  light,  and  bright,  and  beautiful,  in  Nature, 
and  thus  continually  hovering  around  the  borders 
of  Romanticism,  Uiough  rarely  descending  to- 
wards those  sombre  deptha  in  which  Beetbovan 
Ko  frequently  delighted  t<>  dwell.  But,  in  his 
dramatic  works,  no  sooner  doea  some  weird  idea 
pveaeBt  ttaair  to  Ua  ndnd,  than  he  yidda  himaelf 
to  its  influence,  body  and  soul,  and  fiaints  it  in 
Buch  wild  fantastic  colours,  that  hia  audience 
oamMt  ohooie  but  dream,  or  ahrihk,  or  ahadder, 
at  his  will. 

Spohr's  genius  led  him  into  quite  another  path* 
USke  Sahnbert,  he  was  equally  ready  to  doUw 
his  ideas  in  the  language  either  of  Imagination 
or  Romanticism,  or  even  of  both  together.  A 
deeper  Philoaopher  than  Weber,  he  exerci.sed,  in 
a  certain  aanaa,  a  stronger  power  over  the  mindi 
of  his  hearers :  but,  he  could  not  terriiy  them, 
as  Weber  could ;  simply  because  he  was,  himself 
too  deep  a  Philosopher  to  feel  terrified,  even  when 
dealing  with  the  Supernatural  in  its  gha-^tliest 
and  most  unholy  manifestations.  In  one  r^pect, 
however,  the  two  ware  entirely  of  the  aama  mind. 
They  both  knew  the  value  of  Form  too  well  tO 
neglect  it,  either  in  their  greater  works,  or  in 
thooa  of  comparatively  amallpratettrion ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  their  writings  are  invaluabh',  as  ex- 
amples of  the  unlimited  freedom  of  thought  which 
may  be  mada  compatible  with  the  molt  perftot 
structural  symmetry. 

Heiurich  Marschner,  though  neither  so  in- 
spired a  poet  as  Weber,  nor  so  deep  a  philoao- 
pher as  Spohr,  did  good  service,  in  his  genen^ion, 
to  the  cause  of  Romantic  Opera.  His  two  greatest 
works,  '  Der  Vanipyr,'  and  '  Dor  Templer  und 
die  Jttdin,'  though  fast  losing  their  popularity, 
even  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  might  be  studied, 
with  advantage,  by  some  w  ho  are  not  likely  to 
equal,  either  thair  riohness  of  hnagery  or  their 
musician-like  structure.  There  are  pa»?ngps,  in 
the  former  Opera,  grim  enough  to  uiako  the 
hearer  ahadder;  wula  tho  kttor  breathea  the 
pure  spirit  of  Chivalry  in  every  Scene.  The 
paasage  which  describes  the  midnight  carousal  of 
The  matk  Knight  and  Friar  Tudc,  ia  a  atroko 
of  genius  not  lightly  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 

If  Schumann  cared  lesa  for  accepted  lorma 
than  Wefaar  or  Spohr,  it  wtm  only  beoaoae  liio 
rich  vein  of  original  thought  enabled  him  to 
strike  out  new  siodificationa  of  a  general  deaign, 
compacted  together  with  no  Iom  care  than  that 
adopted  l9y  his  predeoeMM,  thoogh  arranged 
on  lines  peculiarly  bis  own.    It  would  seem, 
sometimes,  as  if  the  richness — one  might  almost 
aay  the  redundancy— of  his  inventive  power 
tempted  bini  to  overleap  the  bounds  within  which 
I  the  most  gifted  of  his  associates  was  perfectly  con- 
I  tented  to  dwell*   Bat  be  neither  underrated  tho 
I  value  of  sclf-restraiat»  nor  refraimd  fn>in  tum- 
1  ing  it  to  aoooon^  in  aome  of  hia  best  and  moat 
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important  works.  And  hence  it  is,  that,  with  all 
bis  freedom  of  expression,  his  contempt  for  con- 
ventionality, and  his  inexhauitible  fancy,  he  is  one 
of  the  last  to  be  cited  aa  an  authority  by  those 
who  recc^fiiiie  no  law  beyond  their  own  CAprioe. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  niMt  of 
thoupjht  more  diverpcnt  than  those  pursued 
by  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn.  The  dilfer- 
flom  may  be  ptrtly  explained  by  the  different 
circumatanres  under  which  the  two  Masters  were 
trained.  The  course  of  Schumann's  education  was 
•0  dhnngefnl,  so  irregular,  that  nothing  short  of 
xmconquerable  determination  would  have  enabled 
him  to  profit  by  it  at  alL  Mendelssohn,  on  the 
eoatmyp  enjoyed  eiwy  adfantage  that  care  and 
counsel  could  place  at  his  disposal.  From  his 
earliest  youth  he  was  made  to  understand  that 
natunl  gifti,  imlniacd  by  stady,  would  mmmt  or 
later  develope  themselves  intr)  daagmnii  mares. 
And  be  understood  Uiis  so  well»  thai*  OT«a  in  his 
airiieet  worln,  we  €ad  aa  obedienoe  ^  lawi 
strict  as  that  which  distinguished  him  in  his  prime. 
To  his  weU*ordered  mind,  this  subjection  to  fixed 
principles  conveyed  no  idea  in  toie  leait  degree 
in<x>nsistent  with  perfect  moral  freedom.  The 
right  to  think  for  himself  had  never  been 
denied  to  hi^ ;  nor  eoold  he,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  forborne  to  exercise  it.  But  he 
was  equally  ready,  eren  in  his  full  maturity,  to 
'  study  the  tooiqifata  of  otben,  and  to  leani  mm 
t}iem  all  that  it  is  given  to  nuin  to  loam  fimm  hit 
fellow.  And  so  it  was,  thai,  while  maintaining, 
throughout,  his  own  strong  masterful  individu- 
ality,  he  drew*  ftom  tiie  accumulated  experience 
of  his  predecessors,  a  store  of  knowledge  well 
fitted  to  serve  aa  a  bulwark  against  the  self- 
sufTiciency  which  too  often  ruins  a  youthful  genius, 
before  his  talents  have  bad  time  to  produce  the 
effect  that  might  fairly  have  been  expected  from 
thoni.  From  Haydn  ho  learned  that  perfection 
of  Form  which,  from  bis  first  work  to  his  last, 
clothed  the  sequence  of  his  ideas  with  logical 
COIuiateiMj.  From  Mozart  and  Beethoven  he 
leamod  a  sy?tcm  of  In8trument;ition  which,  like 
a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  enabled  bim  to  work 
out  another  system,  entirely  lus  own.  From 
Seb.  Bach  he  learned  that  admirable  method  of 
Part-writing  which  raised  his  Compositions  far 
above  the  lord  attained  by  the  best  Siastere  of 
the  perit>d,  and  ent!tle<l  him  to  rank  beside  men 
whose  position  had  Ions  been  regarded  aa  im- 
pregnable. I>owerad  wiUithiaatomoltealii^oid 
resources,  his  natural  geniu.s  carried  tmrjUkblg 
before  it,  and,  while  yet  a  youth,  he  waa  nnanim- 
oody  aooepted  as  the  leader  of  the  German 
Schools.  Reading  his  history  with  the  experience 
of  half  a  century  to  guide  us,  we  can  now 
vndentand  the  tene  bearings  of  many  things 
which  couM  not  jx>88ibly  have  been  foreseen 
during  the  eventful  years  of  his  early  residence 
al  Bmhi.  Ilmea  have  changed  very  much  dnce 
than,  llie  freedom  from  restraint  which  we 
are  now  taogfak  to  reverence,  would  have  been 
condemned  as  midsummer  madoess,  in  1830. 
Mendelssohn  was  no  pedant;  but,  he  never 
encouraged  the  aligfateat  apprMoh  to  thia  liooA' 


tious  anomaly.  Bad  Part-writing  he  oould  BOl 
endure ;  and,  by  way  of  safeguard  against  ao 
noiserable  an  error  he  has  not  only  shown  us 
that  Bach's  grand  style  of  Part-writing  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  Haydn's  clear  principle  of 
symmetrical  design ;  but  has  so  entwined  the  two^ 
that  they  have  enable*!  him  to  form  a  style, 
which,  drawing  its  strength  from  both,  presents 
aa  aaiMct  so  fteai  bonrowed  charms  that  we 
are  compelled  to  accept  it  as  an  ori^;^naI  creation. 
Not  a  whit  less  dangerous  is  the  doctrine  that 
clearness  of  design  is  by  no  meana  indispensable, 
provided  its  absence  be  duly  compen.<iated  by  the 
expression  of  some  mystic  sentiment,  which,  if 
necessary,  may  be  explained,  in  so  many  words, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  work,  with  a  perspicacity 
worthy  of  the  limner  who  wrote  beneath  his 
picture,  *ThIs  Is  a  honse.'  Against  this  heresy 
Mendelssohn  waged  implacable  war;  and  1h»  ii.n 
left  us,  in  his  four  Concert  Overtures,  an  antidote 
snffldently  strong  to  aeotraUse  its  poisoa  to  the 
end  of  time.  We  need  only  point  to  one  of  them. 
The  Overture  to  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream' 
ooataini^  in  ita  first  ten  bars,  more  Foetry,  more 
Imagination,  more  Romance,  more  Fancy,  th.-in 
a  hundred  thousand  pages  of  the  iaigon  which 
is  ibreed  upon  oa  under  the  garb  oif  modem 
a>sthcticism ;  though  its  dcsis^n  is  as  syrnmetncal 
as  that  of  the  Overture  to  *  ifigaio,'  and  as  chiar 
as  that  of  *La  Beftae do  IVanoe.*  Yet  nowhere 
is  the  Form  permitted  to  obscure,  or  be  obscure*.! 
by,  the  primary  intention  of  the  Composition; 
which  amis  at  nothing  lower  than  the  perfect 
illustration  of  Shakespeare's  meaning.  If,  then, 
Mendelssohn  could  make  shapelineas  of  contour, 
and  purity  of  Harmony,  smoothness  of  Part* 
writiBg^addldeaaiessof  Instrumentation,  subserve 
the  purposes  of  an  aim  so  lofty  as  this,  there  must 
surely  bo  something  wrong  in  the  theory  which 
represents  these  qualities  as  intrinsically  oppcwed 
toal!  advance  beyond  the  rudest  fomis  of  j)edantry 
—  the  ' rule-and-compasa  work'  suggestive  of  a 
return  to  the  period  when  Art  was  in  ita  iafiuicgf, 
and  its  union  with  Pot  try  impossible.  \ 

iiad  MendelsKohn  lived  long  enough  to  endow 
Thb  School  or  Lnpsio  with  a  patrimoay  as 
rich  as  that  possessed  by  its  Viennese  proge- 
nitor, his  earnest  work  must  necessarily  have 
exerted  a  purifying  influence  upon  every  eentrs 
of  Art  in  Europe.  Even  now,  we  cannot  say 
that  it  has  wholly  failed  to  do  so ;  for  there  are 
BMB  still  Uvlag,  wlio  have  made  Ua  pstooiplas 
their  own,  and — allowing  fair  scope  for  individu- 
ality— are  c<Hi8cientioualy  striving  to  work  them 
out,  whether  the  outer  world  earee  to  aooept 
them  or  not.  First  among  these  .stands  Gade, 
who,  though  by  birth,  education,  and  national 
sjrmpathies,  a  Dane,  spent  80  intereating  a  portica 
of  hia  life  in  Leipzig,  and  worked  so  earnestly  there, 
in  ooniunotion  with  Mendelssohn,  that  it  Is  im* 
possibfe  to  overlookhts  relationshipto  iiieClaariesl 
Oerman  School.  This  relationship,  however,  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  technical  oonstrootion.  in 
their  inner  life,  his  Compoeiticas  are  too  iateaaely 
Scandinavian  to  assimilate  with  those  of  any  Qer- 
man  author,  antient  or  modem.  His  Ovortsre, 
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*  Nftchklange  aua  Oagian  *  is  a  Hunic  Poem,  worthy 
of  recitation  in  the  Walhalla.  Its  bold  fierce  Sub- 
ject brtathed  the  spirit  of  the  Northern  Mj^th  so 
dUariy,  that  we  may  safely  Moepi  it — in  com- 
mon with  the  luvf'ly  Mf  lodit's  of  '  Comala,'  which 
form  ita  iiaturai  cuujplL'iaunt — ad  an  iiispiration 
from  the  land  of  the  Aurora  borealis  and  the 
JVIidnight  Sun.  But,  in  the  matter  of  outward 
form,  he  has  thought  it  no  treason  to  ent^r  into 
an  openlj^oonfestied  alliance  with  hb  German 
neighbours.  Strikinu'ly  orii^inal  in  hia  system  of 
Instrumentation,  he  has  never  suifered  it  to  lead 
Um  into  extravagance  or  oonfudon ;  nor  hat  1m 
ever  used  his  glow  in*,'  vein  of  Poetry  as  an  excuse 
for  negligent  arrangement  of  his  harmonic  com- 
Unntiona,  or  for  niwnen  of  design.  In  all  that 
concerns  the  technique  of  his  delightful  produo 
tiona,  he  haa  been  loyal,  from  first  to  last,  to  the 
prindplee  he  adopted  en  Iili  firtt  entnuice  into 
the  artistic  world  ;  and  there  is  good  hope  that 
his  work  will  outlive  the  caprice  of  fashion  which 
bM  broaghl  thaw  principlea,  for  the  moment,  ii^ 
aoinething  very  nearly  allied  to  contempt. 

It  was  of  immense  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
Ait^  that  Mendelssohn's  interpretation  of  its 
clobsical  firm  anil  hpirit  sli<mld  In:  ptTpetuated 
bj  men  like  Gade,  and  Hauptmann,  and  Hiller, 
and  Slemdale  Bennett;  that  his  memory  shonld 
be  reverenced  by  SchnniBnQf  and  the  proselytes 
of  a  newer  faith;  and,  that  his  works  should  be 
'  held,  both  in  Germany  and  England,  in  higher 
reputation  than  those  of  any  other  writer  of  the 
age.  But  they  were  not  destined  to  escape  hostile 
criticism.  BefcMv  the  production  of '  Elijah,*  more 
than  one  promi-sing  young  Composer  had  ventured 
to  claim  the  right  of  thinking  for  himself.  One  of 
the  most  talented  of  these  was  J ohannes  Brahms ; 
from  wliom  gmt  things  were  e^ieeted,  even 
before  his  views  were  sufficiently  matured  to 
enable  him  to  stand  forth  as  the  originator  of  a 
■piwial  line  of  thought,  Thoiq^  attaidied  to  the 
Conservative  Party  -by  many  noble  sympathies, 
bis  conceptions  were  too  original,  and  lais  indi- 
'Vidnnlity  too  strong,  to  admit  of  his  working 
on  any  other  lines  than  those  laid  down  by  him- 
self. It  soon  became  evident  that  his  afiections 
were  entirely  with  the  Imaginative  School ;  and 
his  attachment  to  it  has  remained  undiminislied. 
Like  all  earnest  sympathisers  with  its  aim  and 
spirit,  he  has  used  elasticity  of  Fonn  freely; 
but  always  with  a  healthy  recognition  of  tne 
boundary  line  which  distinguishes  elasticity  from 
diatofftion.  Hia  i^st  ^fmphony,  in  C  minor 
(op.  68) — a  work  produced  after  his  genius  had 
attained  its  full  maturity — is  a  case  in  point. 
Departing,  in  no  easential  partieolar,  fimn  the 
accepted  model,  it  presents  so  many  traits  of 
orig^ial  thought^  so  many  welcome  novelties, 
bou  of  Um  imd  construction,  that,  whQe  recog- 
nising it  as  a  legitimate  descemlant  of  the  Schools 
of  Leipzig  and  Vienna,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
it  leads  ns  into  regions  hitherto  vnexplored.  The 
fertility  of  invention  which  forms  one  of  its  moMt 
Drominent  ohataoteiittica  could  scarcely  have 
nDfld  to  tamnt  n  Cotapamt  «i  ordlnaiy  oalibre 
into  bopaleii  departmo  from  m  oomriitent  line  of 
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argument;  but  it  did  not  so  tempt  Brahma. 
With  all  its  wealth  of  imagery,  the  work  pro- 
claims its  raieon  d^iire  in  the  first  seven  bars 
of  its  introductory  'Un  pooo  scstenuto';  and« 
from  the  thesis  there  proposed,  it  never  diverges. 
Tlie  text  is  illustrated,  at  every  turn,  by  some 
unexpected  eomment,  oden  extremely  beautiftd, 
and  always  pertinent  and  welcome  ;  but  it  works 
out  its  appointed  meaning,  without  interruption, 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  by  no  means  in  unor* 
thodox  fashion.  The  First  Fart  of  the  Allegro 
is  duly  repeated ;  the  customary  return  to  the 
pirimaiy  Subject  is  made  in  the  accustomed 
manner ;  and  the  Movement  fulfils  all  the  needful 
conditions  of  Classical  J^'orm,  while  the  Composer 
gives  free  soope  to  Us  Imaginaticn,  throi^[noat. 
The  •  Andante  scwtenuto,'  in  the  unexpected  Key 
of  £  Major,  fulfils  the  same  conditions  to  the  letter. 
The  *  Un  poco  Allegretto  e  grazioso,'  in  Ab,  taksf 
the  place,  and  aitisfactorily  perfonn-^  tlie  offios^ 
of  the  Scherzo.  And  the  work  concludes  with  n 
noUe  Finale,  in  O  major,  wliioh  Ibnns  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  whole.  But  here,  again,  the  author 
introduces  an  unexpected  feature.  The  Finale  is 
80  oonstmoted,  that  it  would  aeafoelvliaTe  mndo 
the  logical  sequence  of  the  intended  cliraas  ap* 
parent,  had  it  &llen  into  its  olace  in  the  usual 
way.  Tberefim  the  Composer  nas  prepared  it  by 
an  introductory  '  Adagio,'  perhaps  ttie  most  in- 
teresting membisr  of  the  entire  work.  As  the  whole 
eesenoe  of  the  Urst  Allwio  waa  oompressed  into 
the  opening  bars  of  its  Preface,  so  is  the  whole 
easenoe  of  the  Finale  compressed  into  this  beau- 
tiful Adagio,  which  thus  forms  the  support  of  the 
entire  work,  the  clue  to  its  consistent  interpre- 
tation, and  the  most  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  continuity  which  binds  its  elements  together 
so  closely,  that,  to  understand  it  at  all,  we  must 
understand  it  as  the  natural  development  of  a 
single  thought.  In  the  Second  Symphony,  in  D 
(op-  73)t  we  find  the  iiino  xegnhrity  of  design* 

the  same  fixity  of  purpose,  the  same  t  xulitranoe 
of  subsidiary  ideas,  and  the  same  deptli  ut  Ima- 
gination. The  same  broad  characteristics  are 
exhibited,  in  a  marked  degrt  o,  in  the  '  Tragic 
Overture'  (op.  8i),  in  combination  with  a  direct 
and  irresistible  appeal  to  feelings,  which,  tiiongh 
subjectively  treate<l  in  the  Score,  may  be  very 
easily  invested  with  an  objective  sense  by  the 
hearer,  who  has  only  to  connect  the  Music  with 
some  deeply  tragic  history  of  his  own  invention, 
in  order  to  transfer  it  from  the  Imaginative  to 
the  Bomantie  School— a  curious  illustration  of 
the  line  which  parts  the  Sc-h(>il  to  whicli  J'>rahmB 
has  attached  hinuMlf  from  that  adopted  by  some 
other  Gsnnan  writeta  of  whom  we  shall  apeale 

presently. 

The  beauty  of  all  these  Compositions  is  greatly 
enhnneed  by  the  oharaoter  of  their  Lntramenta- 
tion.  A  Score  by  I^rahma  presentfl,  at  the  fir^t 
glaooe^  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  Vocal 
Compodtion  for  seTersl  dbtinot  Choin.  The 
inasics  of  Stringed  and  Wind  Instruments  are 
so  often  treated  antiphonaUy,  that  the  contrasts 
pressMtad  by  thair  mknuom  of  tone  aarre  aa  n 
Talnable  neaiia  of  imparting  olaanwsa  to  pnawgia 
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which,  withnvit  »uch  aid,  would  lose  force  through 
their  too  gruat  complexity.  While  the  bnlance  be- 
tireen  thetse  aubdi  vigiona  of  the  Orcdiestra  is  always 
maintained,  the  Stringed  foundation  i«  so  solidified 
M  to  afford,  at  all  times,  a  aullideDt  support  to  the 
'cDtim  mam  of  Hwmony;  and  the  whole  ia  thus 
Inwetf  <1  with  a  dignity  too  real  to  be  injured  by 
tiie  constant  variety  of  effect,  which,  if  leaa  artia- 
ttoally  managed,  woold  degaiiento  Into  reatless- 
neaa.  In  the  intermediate  'Adagio'  of  the  First 
Symphony,  the  Violins  are  employed  con  tordini, 
and  the  Teoon^  dMti,  with  a  delioaey  of  effect 
^fdlioh  has  sometimeH  led  to  a  comparison  of  the 
Morement  with  similar  pasaages  by  Wagner. 
Bat,  in  tnitli,  tiie  amu^emeni  bit  long  been 
received  as  common  projierty ;  and  it  is  only  by 
marked  novelty  of  treatment  that  it  can  be  justly 
elaimed  as  a  private 

We  have  already  described  Brahms'g  most 
important  Choral  Composition — the  '  Deutacbi  s 
Beqidem*— at  some  oonsSderaUe  Isngfh.'  Many 
more  of  his  Vocal  works  are  well  worth  separate 
examination;  bat  it  must  be  oonfassed  that  his 
xeel  gnatneM  Mam  IbvUi  nuwk  clearly  in  bis 
Instrumental  Music.  His  choral  passages— often 
fniioualy  difficult,  and  sometimes  all  but  im- 
poMdUe— are,  as  a  general  rule,  constructed  with 
so  little  consideration  for  the  Singer,  that,  even 
when  thdr  crudities  are  succeasfully  overcome, 
they  fidl  to  produce  an  effect  worth  Uie  labour  of 
mastering  them.  Thia  uJtaflKlane  is  the  more 
to  be  rcffretted,  because,  in  some  of  these  very 
works^  the  Orchestral  AccompaninioutM  embody 
hie  best  conceptions.  There  are  but  few  passages 
in  the  '  SchickBAWied ' — for  example  —  which 
would  fail  to  produce  a  very  striking  effect, 
though  the  Vocal  Parts  were  eliminated  from  the 
Score.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  rij^ht,  that,  when 
Voices  are  employed,  they  should  be  treated  with 
lea  oonaidentiflB  than  the  Instrnmenti  which 
■Mmnpany  them.  This  evil,  however,  is  t<x> 
gmmu  to  admit  of  discussion  here  ;  and  is,  un- 
Eappfly,  gaining  gnrand  everywhere. 

While  Brahms,  as  yet  unknown  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  email  circle  of  admirers,  was  steadily 
woridng  out  the  theories  upon  which  hie  adopted 
style  was  based,  Joachim  llaff's  strong'  «\nn- 
pathy  with  the  Komantic  School  led  him  into 
a  very  different  path,  and  neceaaarily  tempted 
him  to  demand  a  considerable  amount  of  free- 
dom  from  scholastic  restraint.  Bat»  he  haa 
new  allied  himself  with  the  advooatee  of  law- 
lessness. Nor  has  he  cluimed  exemption  from 
established  formuhe,  except  when  compelled  to 
follow  out  a  self-imposed  rule  of  ooodoet  by  the 
character  of  the  subject  he  designed  to  treat.  His 
Fourth  Svmphony,  in  G  minor  (op.  167),  ia  a 
miraole  of  regularity^— nuddng  doe  allowaaoe  fbr 
the  ac^e  in  which  it  was  produced.  Save  only 
that  the  First  Part  of  the  Allegro  ia  not  repeated!, 
it  might  eenre  aa  a  model  of  the  erUiodoix  mode 
of  treatment.  If  its  Subjects  are  not  strikingly 
or^rinal,  they  are  surrounded  by  eo  mooh  new  and 
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ingenious  Part-writing,  that  they  are  constantly 

S resented  in  an  original  aspect.  The  .Andaate 
ows  on,  in  an  vaintemipted  atieam  of  Melody, 
fnjm  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the  strtmireat  pHn*» 
of  the  Allq;xo  are  reflected,  with  jncreaeed  iD* 
terest,  In  we  epirited  Riiale.  TUt  pnitioidir 
work,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  true 
reflex  of  the  Composer's  favourite  style,  lie  ie 
never  ao  happj  aa  when,  willi  eome  weird  Legend 
in  hia  mind,  he  throws  hifl  whole  soul  into  the 
task  of  depicting  ita  ahadowy  incidenta.  And 
the  tinta  in  whidi  he  prasenta  them  are  tkh 
indeed ;  for  hia  j)ower  of  tone  painting  is  un- 
bounded, and  his  command  of  oroheetral  oolonxuig 
unlimited. 

In  the  'Lenore  Symphony'  (op.  177),  we  see 
all  these  qualitiea  exhibited  to  perfsction.  Hie 
wayward  diaraelerof  Bttrgei^eneNiaeiapoiiitad 

to  the  life.  The  first  two  Movements  present  the 
varying  phaaea  of  her  feverish  love,  in  moodi^ 
all  Bune  or  leaa  earnest,  yet  always  tvumlug 
rather  of  the  passionate  caprice  of  a  self-willed 
child  than  the  modest  affisotion  of  a  well-trainad 
maiden.  TImb  oomee  iSbm  parting.  The  aoldier- 
lover  is  summoned  to  the  war.  In  the  midst  o( 
the  March  which  describes  his  departure,  the 
unhappy  girl  bemoans  her  misery  before  aU  the 
world,  while  the  young  hero  vainly  atrivee  to 
comfort  her,  in  accents  as  gentle  and  aenanona 
as  her  own.  It  is  the  same  wild  passion  over 
again.  We  knew,  all  along,  that  she  would  lose 
all  self-control  when  the  moment  of  trial  came. 

But  this  is  only  the  preamble  to  the  story. 
The  Finale  takes  it  up,  at  the  moment  in  whidi 
Biii^r's  Ballad  begins.  The  lurid  sunrise  bririi:K 
no  comfort  to  the  wretched  dreamer.  We  hear 
her  sighs,  intsCTiipled  fay  Hm  appnaeh  of  the 
Spectre  Bridegroom,  whose  identity  with  the 
Lover  of  the  previous  Scene  is  prucLumed  by 
a  shadowy  allusion  to  the  March.  Then  foUowi 
the  invitation  to  the  wedding  feast.  The  Phantom 
Charger  paws  the  ground,  impatient  to  be  gone. 
The  Lovers  mount ;  and  he  carries  them  aS, 
in  an  infernal  gallop  which  introduces  us  to  the 
finest  part  of  the  Symphony.  The  ghastly  ride  is  1 
described  by  the  Violoncellos,  in  penistent  groops  ' 
of  a  Qufivcr  find  two  Semiquavers,  wliich  never 
cease  until  the  caUuitrophe  of  the  story  is  at  hand* 
This  paaaage  forms  the  life  of  the  picture,  throi^gh* 
out.  Constant  in  its  rhytlunic  ictus,  though  not 
confined  to  asxy  fixed  scries  of  notes,  it  represents 
the  entire  course  of  the  fearful  journey;  thus 
intensifying  in  the  Music,  the  idea  of  headlong 
speed,  which,  in  the  Poem,  ia  ao  powerfully  en- 
forced by  the  reitentfam  of  ita  moelaHnonB  Steam 
When  the  excitement  of  the  situation  increase^ 
the  Violoncellos  axe  streoffthaied  by  the  Violaa. 
When  n  dfanaz  Is  readied^  the  Hgiin  le  taksn 
up  by  the  entire  Stringed  Band.  AVhen  the  ex- 
pression of  some  particular  incident  demands  its 
retirement,  it  ikdeo  into  pfanMno.  Meanwhile, 
the  Bconory  of  the  eldritch  phantasmagoria  is 
pictured  by  the  Wind  lustrumatta.  The  ahheks 
of  tiw  nigiitbirds,  by  long  shrill  triEi  upon  Hie 
Wood  Wind.  The  ghostly  Funeral,  by  a  Hymn 
for  the  I)eed,  first  sadly  moaned  by  the  TkaaboM^ 
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«Dd  tlicn  npeiited  with  fhe  indted  sferaiigih  of  «h0 

fall  Orchestra,  while  the  dsemoniac  gallop  rushes  on, 
through  it  all.  The  fetteiKlaiioe  of  the  gibbetted 
malefiMtun  ia  loprewmted  hj  •  tnarient  eliani^e 
to  Triple  'nme,  the  rhythm  of  the  gallop  remain- 
{ng  nndkturbed.  At  times,  when  then  unholy 
•ounda  are  hoshed,  the  terrified,  yet  itiU  vauuh- 
dntd  Jjuum  murmurs  aoft  reminiBcenoes  of  the 
Iove>pamagee  in  the  earlier  Movement*;  aiid, 
sometimes,  she  and  her  grisly  Bridegroom  dw- 
course  in  little  passages  of  well-constructed  Canon. 
At  last,  when  dawn  beffins  to  break,  the  gallop 
ceases ;  the  Fiery  Steed  melts  into  vapour ;  and 
•D  awfal  momeat  of  silence  ensues.  The  lonely 
Churchyard  is  reached.  Again,  we  have  another 
and  a  lu  more  solemn  Funeral  Hynm,  this  time 
sang  for  JLawm  herself.  The  soft  etherial  motion 
of  the  accompanying  Violins  gives  it  a  celestial 
meaning,  impoHsible  to  be  mistaken.  And,  as 
in  the  closing  liites  of  the  PoMB  ItMU^  we  are 
told  that  the  sinner  is  forgiven. 

The  same  power  in  procL-iimed  in  Raflf's  Third 
Bpaifhatnj,  *Im  Walde'  (op.  15.0-  The  First 
Movwnent  depicts  the  Woods  in  their  noontide 
beaaty.  The  Second,  their  appearance  in  the 
Twilight.  The  Third,  a  Dance  of  Dryads.  Tho 
Finale,  the  deepening  shades  of  Night.  These 
ahades,  howeva*,  are  haunted  bv  a  horror  as  grue- 
aome  as  thai  Id  'Lenore.*  The  stillness  of  the 
Forest  is  reprcscnteil  by  a  quiot  Fugal  Sul>j«xt, 
treated  with  exceeding  ingenuity  and  skill,  and 
suggestive  of  repose,  nnbnwen  by  the  rustling  of 
a  leaf.  Suddenly,  the  weird  notes  of  a  hellish 
tumult  are  faintiy  heard  in  the  distance.  The 
Wild  Huntsman,  with  his  speotnJ  Host,  is  ap- 
proaching. He  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
the  whole  air  is  filled  with  the  yells  of  his  on- 
m*iHdy  foilowwi.  We  hear  them  abore  our 
headii,  behind,  around,  and  everywhere,  until 
the  hideoua  throng  has  passed,  and  its  bowls 
have  ^ed  away  In  the  dittanoa.  The  iQeiMe  of 
night  dcscendn  once  more  ujwm  tho  Forest,  but 
agaiOf  in  strict  aooordanoe  with  the  Legend, 
tSe  Fiendish  Bout  relnnM,  tewa  nearer,  as 
before,  and  vaniaht-H  in  the  opposite  directi(ai: 
after  which,  the  Symphony  oondudes  with  a 
bmt  of  Sunrise.  And  mra^  whether  oon- 
■eiously  or  unconsciously  we  cannot  tell,  but 
with  eqnal  merit  in  either  case.  Raff  has  esta> 
hHthed  •  great  BoDiiitlo  troth.  The  Wild 
Huntsman  first  beoime  identitied  with  modem 
Art,  in  '  Der  Freisch&tz.'  At  the  casting  of  the 
Fifth  Bullet,  he  is  represented,  on  the  Stage, 
with  the  best  effect  permitted  by  cironmBtances, 
and,  in  the  Orchestra,  with  such  consummate 
power  ot  Instrumental  imagery,  that  we  need 
look  towards  the  8t;ige.  im  order  to  foaHsn 
his  presence.  Now,  Il&ff's  Music  bears  no  ex- 
ternal resemblance  whatever  to  Weber's ;  yet, 
it  brings  tu  face  to  &oe  with  the  mmo  WUd 
HunUman.  We  recognise  him  at  a  glance ;  and 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  slightest  taint  of 
plagiarism.  Had  Titian,  and  Giorgione,  been 
commissioned  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  same 
Doge,  thej  would  each  have  enabled  us  to  re* 
MVUMthaiBdMdttdvlhoiq^thrirpie^^ 


have  been  altogether  diflfarent.  80  ft  it  fai  tids 

case.  And  we  cannot  but  think,  that,  though 
Weber's  oonoepUons  stand  unrivalled,  Baff  alao 
has  shown  himself  a  oonmoimata  l^Mtar. 

EnihiuH  and  Raff  may  be  aooaptod  tl  iha 
greatest  living  representatives  of  tne  Imagina- 
tire  and  BomantJo  Schools,  respectively.  Bat 
they  do  not  fctand  alone.  Another  young  Com- 
poser  has  been  called  away,  too  soon,  alas  I  for 
Art ;  though  not  before  he  liad  attained  a  solid 
reputaticm.  Goetz  first  attracted  public  attention 
by  the  prodnotion  of  a  clever  Comic  Opera,  '  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  performed  at  Mannheim 
in  1874,  under  tho  title  of  *  Der  Widenpanstigen 
Zahmung,'  a  work  planned  neither  upon  the  old 
lines  nor  the  new.  It  differs  from  the  traditional 
form  of  Comic  Opera  in  being  written  for  full 
Orchestra,  throughout,  without  either  liecitativo 
seooe,  or  spoken  dialogue ;  in  passing  continuously 
from  Scene  to  Scene,  with  no  break  whatever, 
until  the  fall  of  the  Curtain  at  the  end  of 
an  Act;  in  dispensing,  for  the  most  part, 
with  symmetrical  Movements  of  the  older  fiMna; 
and,  in  substituting  for  them  long  passages  of 
Accompanied  Recitative.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
departs  from  the  principles  laid  dowm  by  the 
lat«Ht  leaders  of  fa8hi«>n,  in  that  it  relieves  the 
monotony  of  its  declamatory  passages  by  fre> 
quent  \ao^  atrafau  of  tttneAil  Meaenred  Mnrio, 

eonaisting,  not  of  mere  snatches  of  Melo<l\%  Imt 
of  continuous  and  well-constructed  phrases,  so 
consistently  put  together,  aa  to  inreat  the  whola 
chain  of  Movements  with  a  character  not  un- 
like that  of  aa  unnaturally  develofted  Finale. 
Moi«offer»  It  la  something  to  be  able  to  ai^ 
that  the  vocal  passnf^ea  are  always  really  vocal, 
and  framed  with  real  care  for  the  Voice.  That 
we  miss,  even  in  tho  moat  broadly  oomio  Soeneo 
the  racy  abandon  of  tho  Italian  Opera  P.uflTa — 
the  refiined  sense  of  humour  which  would  have 
made  aodh  •  subject,  in  the  haadt  of  CSbnaroM, 
or  Rossini,  simply  irresistible — is  to  be  attri- 
buted rather  to  the  effect  of  natio&al  than  iadi< 
▼idnal  temperament.  Li  (hot,  there  are  reaaooi 

for  believing,  tliat,  had  the  Composer's  life  h<icn 
proloDir*  d.  he  would  have  distiAguisbed  himself 
more  highly  in  Setloui  than  in  Cimdo Opera,  ffia 
greater  Instrtunental  Works  are  pen'a^led  by  a 
tone  of  earnest  thought  which  promise  much  for 
the  future.  His  Symphony  in  F  (op.  9),  is  full 
of  feeling,  clear  in  design,  and  abounding  in  pas* 
HAges  of  rich  and  varied  Instrumentation.  In 
some  respects,  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Bb 
(opb  18),  is  stiQ  finer ;  and,  though  less  homo- 
geneous in  structure,  even  more  full  of  interwt, 
in  its  treatment,  both  of  the  Solo  Instrument  and 
the  Orchestra.  StUl  wa  eannot  believe  that  any 
of  these  works,  or  even  the  unfinished  Opera 
'Franoesca  di  Uiniini,'  indicate,  either  the  full 
OKtsntof  the  young  Composer's  ideal,  or  thepoiat 
he  was  capable  of  reaching;  thmiLih  they  prOTB 
how  much  we  have  lost  by  his  early  death. 

Anton  Rubinstein,  first  known  to  the  worid  m 
a  Pianist  of  altogether  exceptional  pow»>r.  and 
afterwards  as  a  writer  of  Pianoforte  Music  of 
mm  thflB  oidiiMiy  intaiMt*  bow  daina  ow 
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ition  aa  the  CompoMr  of  »  long  luoceMlon 
of  work.s,  designed  on  ft  toale  much  grander  than 
that  foreshadowed  in  hi«  earlier  etfurts,  and 
worthy  of  much  more  seriona  study — as  furnish- 
ing clearer  indications  of  the  principles  by  which 
he  is  guided.  Unmoved  by  the  revolutionary 
tenden^ea  of  MH  ag«  tihich  has  identified  it<«elf 
with  swift  progress  and  violent  reform,  Rubin- 
stein has  conaiatently  abstained  from  fraternising 
with  any  prominent  party :  not,  like  »  dry  pedan^ 
blindly  followiiig  in  the  wake  of  greater  men  than 
himself ;  but,  as  an  original  thinker,  honeatly  con- 
▼ittoed,  that,  within  eeitMn  Umita,  dnMical  ftnns 
are  the  best  forms,  and  cxprcKsing  this  conviction, 
in  lua  works,  with  a  boldioeaa  which  has  secured 
him  the  respect  of  maoy  advaneed  'reformera* 
who  are  very  far  from  agreeing  either  with  his 
practice  or  his  princtolai.  These  latter  may  bo 
briefly  described  as  the  unconscious  result  of  a 
detomination  to  reject,  as  heterodox,  no  means 
of  developing  the  capabilities  of  an  original  idea, 
provided  only  that  neither  the  idea  nor  the  mode 
of  treatment  fefuse  to  submit  to  some  sort  of 
orderly  arran^'cment.  The  effecta  of  this  deter- 
mination are  as  patent  in  Rubinstein's  Chamber 
Musie,  aa  in  hia  Concertos  or  his  Symphonies. 
All  are  essentially  modern  in  style,  and,  it  must  be 
Oonfessed,  marred  not  unfrequeutly  by  a  violence 
of  expression  savouring  rather  of  impulse  than  of 
careful  tliodijht.  Yet  the  design,  even  of  his 
*  Ocean  iSymphony' — probably  the  finest,  and 
certainly  the  moat  imaginatifo  of  all— >betrayB  » 
familiarity  with  classical  mo. Ida  which  the  de- 
aoiptive  character  of  the  piece  mi^  disguise, 
hot  certainly  does  not  neatraliio.  Though  his 
latest  Ohera,  'Demonic.'  is  bo  strikingly  original, 
that  it  has  been  described  as  belong^ig  to  no 
8elu>ol  whatever,  its  strong  dramatic  idumoter, 
tinged  with  a  curiously  Tartar  colonring,  in 
illiutration  of  the  story,  does  not  prevent  him 
from  using  many  familiar  fonus,  coniiecrated,  by 
long  tradition,  to  the  Lyric  Stage,  and  thus 
making,'  the  Mut-lc  valuable,  for  its  own  sake, 
apart  from  its  i>nuuiry  office  of  aj*!-i»ting  the 
Action  of  the  piece.  It  is  impoauible  but  that 
the  Well-planned  conduct  of  such  Music  should 
tend  to  its  longevity;  though,  at  present,  public 
opinion  runs  strongly  in  the  opponte  dlrcsMo. 

We  sj  eak  of  Rubinstein  in  our  notice  of  the 
Cknnau  School,  because,  notwithstanding  his 
Batiooality,  hia  sympathlea  are  eridently  with 
the  greatest  German  Masters.  For  tho  tfamo 
reason  we  speak  of  Anton  ^DvoHk — another 
atrong  adTocate  tor  the  retention  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  great  family  of  Classical  Com- 
poeen  has  so  long  been  guided.  The  numerous 
ustrumtfital  works  of  this  talented  Bohemian 
prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Masters  of 
modem  Part-writing  now  living ;  and  arc  re- 
markable for  a  continuity  of  treatment,  inex- 
pressibly refreshing  in  these  days  of  spasmodic 
phrasing  and  broken  Melody,  suj/i^'estive  rather 
of  the  unfinished  sentences  of  a  faltering  orator 
than  of  a  well-studiod  work  of  Art.  The  most 
ed  eharacterititio  of  Dvofik's  style  is  singu- 
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larly  antagonistic  to  that  of  Brahms.  We  have 
said  that  Brahms  delights  in  illustrating  his  Sub- 
ject with  a  copious  embroidery  of  lateral  motiri. 
DvoHk,  on  the  contrary,  makes  his  Subject 
illustrate  itself,  to  tho  almost  total  exclusion  of 
all  ideas  not  directly  traceable  to  its  outward 
configuration.  In  both  cases,  the  device  is  legiti- 
mate, and  valuable ;  ami,  in  both,  it  clearly 
emanates  (torn  a  source  inseparable  frxxu  the 
Compoaer'a  natural  temperament. 

Did  space  pcnnit,  we  would  gladly  ^peak,  in 
d(  tail,  of  Miller,  the  friend  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Chopin ;  of  Kiel,  whose  'Second  Requiem '  has 
la'cl y  produced  so  marked  an  cflbot  in  Berlin  ;  of 
Briill,  Goldmark  and  ScharwcDkn ;  of  Reinecke^ 
B.  Franz,  Julius  Rttatgen,  and  many  another 
worshipper  at  the  Shrine  of  Art.  But  it  is  time 
that  we  should  turn  to  a  class  of  Compoeers  whose 
works  have  attracted  more  attention  than  those 
of  any  other  writers  of  the  prei^ent  day. 

Chopin's  close  83rmpatby  with  tho  Imaginative 
School  is  evident  at  a  glance ;  yet  it  is  w^ith  its 
inner  life  alone  that  he  claims  relationship.  Not 
only  does  he  utterly  repudiate  its  external  me- 
chanism, its  harmonic  combinations,  its  methods 
of  devdopment,  one  and  all;  tmt»  ho  doea  not 
even  accord  with  it  in  his  manner  of  expressing 
a  simple  idea.  The  more  closely  we  study  his 
works,  the  more  plainly  ahall  we  see,  that,  with 
him,  the  idea  and  its  treatment  invariably  owed 
their  origin  to  the  inspiration  of  a  single  thought. 
Both  su^ested  themaelTea  at  the  aame  nomcBt; 
and  therefore  remained  for  ever  indivisible.  To 
this,  his  writings  are  indebted  for  a  personnliw 
which  sets  imitatfon  nt  dellanoe.  He  staau 
alone.  But,  the  inapirations  of  his  loneliness  are 
open  to  all  who  are  capable  of  sympathising  with 
tne  Poetry  of  Art ;  and,  for  these,  the  chjum  of 
his  Music  will  never  pass  away. 

A  certain  analog'y  is  tractable  between  the 
genius  of  Chopin  and  that  of  Liszt.  A  strong 
feeling  of  peiwnality  pervades  thcMoaioof  both. 
But  Chopin's  personality  has  never  changed. 
We  Bee  the  same  man,  in  his  first  work  and  ha 
last;  whereas  Liszt's  Ideal  has  chang^eii  a  hun> 
dred  times.  Aluch  of  hia  Music  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  both  Romantic,  and  Imaginative,  at  the 
same  moment.  In  technical  matters,  he  anbnits 
to  no  law  whatever.  The  Composition's  which 
Heem  most  faithfully  to  represent  the  man  hin»> 
H(  If  an  absolutely  amorphoua.  Yet  one  miety 
finds,  even  in  them,  tlic  spontaneity  so  obvious 
in  aU  the  works  of  Chopin.  The  idea  seems  to 
have  been  wctlced  ont— though  in  some  way 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  Art.  With  all  thi^ 
Lisxt  stands  as  much  alone  as  Chopin.  He  has 
had,  and  still  has,  disciples ;  but  his  ideas,  and 
his  method  of  treating  them,  are  too  much  a 
part  of  him.self  to  admit  the  pcoiibiUtj  of  his 
founding  a  iSchool. 

We  have  already  spoken  freely  of  the  theories^ 
and  productions,  of  Richard  Warner,  in  an'^tfcr 
place.*  No  one  who  has  thought  upon  the  .subject 
at  all  will  attempt  to  controvert  Wagner's  main 
pnpoaitiioiv  that  Dramatic  Truth  Ii  the  fiat 
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iMMity  of  Dnautic  Mosie ;  and,  that  all  minor 
Mnriderations  must  be  sacriBced  to  it.    For  thiB 
pnndple  Peri  fought  the  Madrigalists,  whose  true 
L'iace  was  clearly  not  on  the  Stage.  Through  his 
oeuty  recognition  of  thia,  Honteverde  became 
•he  most  popular  Composer  in  Italy.    For  the 
&ake  of  re- habilitating  this,  Gluck  forsook  his  own 
paonlfl^  and  taught  the  Parigians  what  an  Opera 
Mtpit  to  be.    Truly,  the  considerations  these 
fnat  men  were  ready  to  sacrifice  were  no  mean 
OBM.  Th»  Halfaae  fawnolated  Polyphony ;  while 
Gluck  ri-ked  tho  reputation  of  a  life-time,  by 
ipaminK  the  popular  demand  for  an  Opera,  in  the 
gQtw  ofik  Gonoert  of  detoeihed  and  inoouequent 
Songs.    But,  even  Gluck  was  not  prepared  to 
Mo^Me  every  thing.  We  have  alreadv  shown  that 
b«  wM  not  prepared  to  nerifioe  BofAflny.^  Nor 
was  he  willing  to  dispense  with  definite  form — 
except  when  definite  form  was  manifestly  out  of 
place.   The  dullest  hearer  must  have  felt  that  it 
was  lamentably  out  of  place,  when,  as  in  the 
Operas  of  Hasse,  the  Action  of  the  Drama  was 
brooght  to  a  dead-lock,  in  order  that  its  hero 
mj^t  amnae  hia  audience  with  a  brilliant  Rondo. 
But,  wo  cannot  feel  much  refpect  fi)r  critics 
who  tell  us  that  the  Action  of  *  Le  Nozze  di 
figaro '  is  stopped  by  •  Non  pih  andrai,'  or  that 
of  'D  Don  Giovanni,'  by  'La  ci  darera.'   It  is 
precisely  because  such  pieces  as  these  carri/  on 
ihe  Aelioa  of  tibo  Drama  so  delightfully,  that 
they  produce  so  much  more  cfFcct  on  the  Stage 
thaa  in  the  Ooncert-EU>om :  and,  in  the  case  of 
*  Kea  pih  andrai,*  the  Bondo  fbnn  adds  immensely 
to  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  Song.  Why,  then, 
elimioate  the  Bondo  form,  after  Mozart  has 
•howa  haw  mucdi  can  be  done  with  it  T  Why 
not  rather  try  to  write  Rondos  as  good,  as  bean- 
tifo^  and  as  dramatic,  as  his  f   We  know  one 
nuuk  who  could  write  a  Rondo  worthy  to  live 
for  ever,  if  only  ho  chose  to  throw  his  heart 
into  the  task  ;   and,  unltsa  the  experience  of 
all  hiitt4jr}'  lied  to  u.h,  that  man  will  be  lovingly 
remembered,  by  Scuta's  Ballad,  *TnSt  ihr  das 
Scbiff,'  ages  after  his  Operas  have  ceased  to  be 
perfurmed  in  their  entirety.  If  evil  combinations, 
lad  aaconnected  arguments,  and  a  weary  waste 
of  interminable  Recitative,  bo  really  neoessary  to 
the  existence  of  Dramatic  Music — so  neoeaaaiy, 
'.hat  genius  capable  of  delighting  us  with  pleasant 
Uarmony,  and  structural  symmetry',  and  Melodies 
of  acknowledgied  beauty,  must  needs  deny  us  these 
loxQties,  in  order  tiial  Aaliyrio  OiaaM  ina 
jp^m  a  philosophical  basis — ^there  are  not  a  few 
mutog  us  quite  ready  to  vote  for  the  retention  of 
^  bmnies,  even  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  Lyrio 
l^raauin  thecondition  to  which  Mozart  and  Weber 
wduced  it.    Granted  that  the  combinations  are 
»ot  always  evil,  the  argument  not  always  un- 
connected, Um  Recitative  not  always  dreary, 
oor^  always  unrelieved  by  tuneful  episodes  and 
deUdoas  Instrumentation ;  still,  there  must  be 
•omething  radically  wrong  in  a  system  which 
•dmita  the  introduction  of  deformity,  under  any 
Qrcamstaoces  whatever.    Now,  deformity — the 
artwd  antittiarii  of  ■bapaliniii  oanaadofteQ 
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does,  oo-exist  with  perfect  beauty  of  constituent 
parts.    Whether  these  parts  be,  in  themselves, 
ugly,  or  beautiful,  if  they  be  not  fitly  joined 
together,  they  unite  to  form  a  monster.    It  is 
only  when  artistically  arranged,  that  aaphonioaa 
words  are  transformed  into  Poetry,  or  radiant 
colours  into  Painting.    We  have  been  told,  of 
late  years,  that  this  law  does  not  apply  to  Musio, 
which  must  not  be  clothed  in  the  friend  formality 
peculiar  to  the  Plastio  Arts ;  but  this  reasoning 
IB  iUae^  and  'woold  degrade  Iffudo  to  the  levw 
of  a  mere  sensual  enjoyment.    If  Music  id  to 
reach  the  intellect,  it  needs  the  evidence  of  a  pre- 
oonoeired  and  oarefblly-oonaidered  design.  The 
symmetrical  form  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  is  as 
neoeesaiT  to  its  perfection,  as  a  work  of  Art 
intended  to  appeal  to  the  understanding  through 
the  medium  of  the  ear,  as  the  curves  of  the  Venus 
of  Milo  arc,  to  one  intended  to  speak  to  it  through 
tho  uiediuni  of  the  eye.    Without  its  curves,  tho 
statue  would  be  a  shapeless  blod^  of  marble. 
Without  its  plan,  the  Symphony  would  bo  a 
chain  of  meaningless  Uliords.    And  what  is  true 
of  the  Symphony,  is  true  of  all  other  kinds  of 
Mu-iic.    If  it  could  re.dly  be  demonstrated  that 
Musio,  addressed  to  the  intellect  hy  means  of 
tiM  logioal  derdopmeat  of  a  weUHMMuidend 
thefi^',  wa3  antagonistlo  to  the  progress  of  the 
Lyric  Drama,  the  demonattation  would  amount 
to  a  poalti¥»  proof  that  Hnsio  and  the  Drama 
were  incompatible  exi.stoncca  ;   and,  this  once 
proved,  all  subsequent  attempts  to  present  them 
in  combination  would  aavonr,  not  merely  of 
aesthetic  inconsistency,  but  of  treason  to  Art 
itself.  Some  critics,  denying  the  chaige  of  in- 
oondstency,  aflirm  that  the  antsgonum  of  wfaldi 
they  complain  is  inoontestable.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Neither  in  Instrumental  nor  Dramatic  Music  is 
symmetry  incompatible  with  expression.  We 
need  not  go  back  to  the  ftlaniflal  age.  for  proofs 
of  so  manifest  a  truism  ;  for,  somo  of  the  ablest 
living  Composers  are  proving  it,  every  day, 
Brahms  and  Raff  are  not  the  only  writers  who 
have  found  full  freedom  for  the  inner  life  of  the 
Imaginative  and  Romantic  Schoohi,  within  the 
limits  of  stiki  symphonic  propriety.  Max  Bnich 
has  even  gone  beyond  them,  in  the  same  direction. 
In  his  Violin  Conoerto  in  Ot  minor,  dedicated  to 
JoactUm,  he  disonsaea  hiaSubjeeta  so  tbotovgldy, 
and  with  such  minute  attention  to  their  bearing 
upon  the  general  design,  that  his  Movements 
stand  fbrtib  as  a  living  protest  agahiat  the  crippled 
invention  which  mistakeji  the  transposition  of 
some  eight  or  ten  inconsequent  notes,  into  so 
many  incongruous  keys,  fbr  a  well  ordered  and 
interesting  construction.   Yet,  no  one  who  has 
listened  to  the  first  two  pages  of  the  introduoUny 
Allegro  will  deny  its  imaginative  power.  In 
the  domain  of  Dramatic  Music,  Bruch  manifests 
—  as  in  hi8  Scenic  Cantatii,  'Odysseus' — a  closer 
and  more  genuine  sympathy  with  the  canons  laid 
down  by  Gluck,  than  we  find  in  the  works  of 
many  writers  who  profess  to  hnik  upon  Gluck 

I himself  as  a  beginner.  All  that  Gluck  has 
claimed,  in  oonnection  with  the  Stage,  Bruch 
haa  hen  imd,  apart  from  it;  and,  lo  well  that 
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we  wSm  neither  the  ISoenary  nor  the  Aetkm. 

Thia  power  of  writing  good  Dramatic  Music  for 
the  Concert-Koom  ia  not  common.  Mendel aaohn 
exhibiti  H  in  the  « Walpurgia  Nadit.*  Oade  in 
'CTomala,' and  Bruoh  in  'Odysscua':  but  rnnst 

Smng  aspirant*  either  ovenhoot  the  mark,  or 
II  below  it.  Bmoh  has  fallen  into  ndther  error ; 
an  1.  ini  anvvhile,  hits  taken  good  caro  that  his 
Music  itball  not  fail  through  want  of  constructive 
cohesion.  In  citing  him  as  an  authority,  we  are 
Mtnated  by  no  controversial  spirit,  nor  deaire  for 
an  invidious  comparison.  But  the  important 
appointinetit  which  Bnich  is  now  filling  at  Liver- 
pooly  gives  his  works  the  opportunity  of  beooming 
as  popular  in  Encjland  as  they  are  in  Grermany, 
and  ihm  renders  them  apt  illustrations  of  the 
point  ill  question.  In  nnnT  tmpadtt,  aa  Jnfbrior 
Composer  would  have  served  our  purpoee  equally 
well.  We  fre<iuently  find  many  poor  ideas 
grouped  together  witti  the  most  j*erfect  Wtgo- 
larity;  while  rich  ones  are  exhibited  in  a  con- 
fused heap,  destitute  of  aiiy  arrangement  at  all. 
In  tho  one  ease,  the  result  fails  through  the 
weakne^H  of  its  conception  ;  in  the  other,  through 
the  inconsequence  of  its  argument.  The  one 
appeals  too  uttle  to  the  senses ;  Uia  other,  too 
little  to  the  intellect.  The  senses  may  be  per- 
fectly satisHed,  so  long  as  each  character  in  the 
IhiiBUk  is  labdied  with  ft  fHstiaet  indodio  phrase, 
as  each  locality  was  labelled,  in  the  davs  of 
Shakspeare  :  but,  the  intellect  demands  some- 
thing more  than  thia ;  and  that  something  more 
TH,  a  cb-amess  of  narration,  which,  i^rt  from 
the  extraneous  influence  of  new  lostroments  io- 
trodnoed  into  the  Orohestra,  of  altenate  ovaahea 
and  tremolos,  and  of  declamation  continued  ad 
naugeam,  shall  appeal  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to 
tlie  passions,  and  tbns  prevent  the  Ljrio  Dmna 
from  sinking,  eventually,  to  the  level  of  ASarisaa 
Extravaganza,  or  a  Tragic  Pantomime. 

To  sum  np  onr  argument,  we  see  that  the 
pedigree,  even  of  this  latest  development  of 
modem  progress,  descends  to  us,  in  a  direct  lino, 
from  the  time  of  Prsetorius,  through  the  chain  of 
the  Bacha,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Sohubert, 
Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn.  The  modern  system  of 
Part-writing,  now  universally  accepted  in  place  of 
the  Counterpoint  of  the  i6th  oantury,  originated 
in  the  growing  taste  for  Instrumental  ^fusic  con- 
cerning which  we  learn  so  much  from  the  details 
handed  down  to  xxs  in  the  '  Synti^rma.'  Under 
Seb.  Bach,  this  system  rearbcfl  \U  culminating 
point,  in  the  Fugue.  For  this,  Haydn  substituted 
the  Sonata-form ;  giving  it,  in  Bsecufatf  Mosio, 
the  office  performed  by  the  Fugue  in  the  Oratorio. 
Over  this  form  Mozart  obtained  an  absolute 
mastery:  but  be  did  not  leave  it  where  he 
found  it.  It  was  he  who  firHt  invested  it  with 
dramatio  power,  and  first  succeeded  in  making 
tiiat  power  aniiaervieiitto  the  ezpraarion  of  every 
shade  of  passion,  or  of  feeling,  demanded  by  his 
subject.  Witness  his  Overture  to  *  U  Don  Gio- 
VMnd.*  whieh  depfota  the  determined  naiitaneo  of 
the  hero  of  the  piece  to  the  warnings  of  the  Statue, 
the  threatenings  of  Don  Ottavi^and  the  gentler 
•ooBiila  of  2sdfB%  MidDoBMBlTin)  wUh  such 


lUb-Hka  aoenmy,  that  flie  Movement  aervea  aa  an 

epitome  of  the  entire  storj'.  Moreover,  he  showed, 
in  the  Overture  to  'Die  Zauberflote,'  and  the 
Ffaiale  to  the '  Jopiter  Symplioi^,*  that  the  two 
gr'  at  manifestations  of  the  older  and  the  newer 
systems  were  neither  antagonistic  nor  incapable 
of  amalgamation :  and  thns  pradnoed,in  one  splen- 
di'l  in.><i>iration  of  genius,  a  thinl  form,  identical 
with  neither,  though  compounded  of  both — the 
Symphonic  Fu^e.  Beethoven  next  demonstrated 
the  permissibility  of  extending  the  limits  of  the 
Sonata-form,  in  any  desired  direction,  so  widely, 
that,  while  offering  no  restraint  whatever  to  the 
wildaak  flights  of  his  Imagination,  it  enabled  him 
to  express  his  ideas  with  a  clearness  of  argument 
which  has  never  been  exceeded.  Ilia  immediate 
succeflson  accepted  this  position  in  its  fullest 
significance  :  and,  attaching  them<«elveB  either  to 
the  Imaginative  or  to  tlie  Romantic  School,  de- 
manded the  freedom  from  restraint  which  tras 
rieniua  claims  nn  its  birthright,  and  which  notnw 
Child  of  Genius  has  ever  yet  been  known  to  betray. 
In  so  fiur  as  this  freedom  has  tended  to  clothe  the 
comparative  meagrenesa  of  earlier  forms  with  a 
richer  veil  of  poetical  imageiy,  its  influence  has 
never  been  otherwiaa  tiiaa  healthy  and  Invigor* 
ating.  Hut,  it  has  not  always  been  thus  wi.^ely 
employed.  It  has  tempted  the  neophyte  to  in- 
dulge his  fimey,  when  he  ooght  to  luvra  boMi 
writing  Thorough-bass  exercises,  as  Beethoven 
did  before  him ;  and  to  abuse  gifts,  which,  pro- 
perly ooltnred,  might  have  ImI  to  aomethiag 
worth  preservation.  It  has  tempted  false  teaehofl  , 
to  tell  him  that  the  Sonata-form  itself  is  an  arothais  i 
monatrority,  nnworthy  of -hia  respeot,  and  only 
used  by  Beethoven  himself,  under  the  influence 
of  some  strange  haUucinatton  the  root  of  which 
it  ia  impoariUe  to  diaoover.  That  aneh  atrasst 
aveonly  too  prevalent,  experience  has  abundantly 
proved  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  in- 
aeparable  from  this  peculiar  manifiestation  of 
artistic  power:  in  which  case,  their  preseoos 
must  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  moden 
German  Schools  contain  within  themselveo  the 
elementfl  of  their  own  destruction. 

XXXTI.Tn  forminL,'TnK  It M.i.vxScHOnLOFTHl 
19TH  Centuuv,  Itossini — perhaps  unwittingly- 
borrowed  not  a  little  fbom  his  Teutonic  brnttma. 
His  In.stramental  Accompaniments  far  exceed, 
both  in  volume  and  <x>mplication,  the  modest 
standard  adopted  by  Cimaru.H,T,  and  certainly  owe 
something  to  the  influence  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
His  Harmony,  too,  is  both  richer  and  more 
varied  than  that  of  liis  Italian  oontemporaries; 
and  is  probably  indebted  to  Vienna  for  something 
more  than  an  occasional  suggestion.  Yet  the 
basia  of  his  alyle,  ia  all  eaaential  partienlan^  is 
thoroughly  Italian,  and  thoroughly  his  own — 
Italian,  in  the  airy  liflhtness  of  its  Melodies ;  hu 
own,  in  its  miwonted  freahness,  even  ftr  Italy, 
and  in  tlie  pa-ssionate  expression  which  adds  so 
much  to  its  dramatic  power,  without  diminishing 
ita  htOllaiiOT.  WhattheBomaatidamofWebv 
andfifpohr  11  to  the  German  School,  this  despe- 
rate passion  hi  to  the  later  SchooU  of  Italy.  It 
moat  alwaja  laem  extnvagant)  to  thoM  mhm  \ 
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U«te  is  fanned  on  Northeni  modeb.  Bat  it  is  no 
ignoble  duncteristic ;  for  it  ia  founded  upon 
N&ture,  M  exhibited  in  the  impulsive  tempera- 
ment of  the  South.  And,  it  is  Mways  true.  The 
dimax  alwaytt  comes  in  the  right  place ;  and  the 
moment  of  exhaustion  follows,  naturally,  in  due 
couTHe.  liosiiini  first  made  it  a  necessity.  Bellini 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  it.  Donizetti — a  more 
ciiltivateil  Musician  than  Ikllini,  though,  with 
leas  exceptional  natural  t^nftrt — usetl  it  no  less 
ddlfolly  than  his  prede<-t'.-^i>rH.    And  time  has 
proved  that  these  defenders  of  the  true  Italian 
style  were  in  the  right.    Mercadante  felt  this 
itrangly,  and  toned  bis  ooavietioa  to  account : 
while  a  hngt  of  inferior  Coinpoflcrs  followed  the 
leading  of  these  powerful  Chiefs;  some  doing 
good  work  of  SB  innrior  grade;  otben  doing  their 
best  to  vulgarise  that  which  really  contains  tho 
vexy  essence  of  refinement ;  but  none  venturing 
to  juspate  tiie  ono  gnti  prindplo,  lhat,  deprived 
of  itn  pasHionate  expression,  its  melotlioua  grace, 
and  its  perfect  adaptation  of  vocal  naasaees  to 
Toeal  eap4biUiies,  tAsir  Sefaool  oonla  no  longer 
exist.    When  Grisi  and  Mario  were  in  their 
prime,  and  Verdi  on  his  trial,  the  truth  of  this 
principle  was  vniTenally  accepted.   Among  the 
most  popular  Composers  then  living,  there  was 
not  one,  in  any  pMt  of  Italy,  strong  eaoogb  to 
set  H  at  dofianeo.  Ko  Ilallaa  Opera,  destltato  of 
passion,  of  melo^ly,  or  of  vocal  propriety,  would 
have  lived  through  its  first  night.   But,  within 
the  buit  few  years,  a  notable  rerolatlon  has  taken 
place.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  change 
was  due  to  the  Italians  themselves;  or  was 
imported  into  Italy  firam  foreign  sources.  But,  it 
is  manifestly  unfiur  to  assert,  as  some  have  done, 
that  the  movement  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
Wander.    It  is  true  that  its  promoters  have,  to 
■I  certain  extent,  adopted  the  theories  proposed 
hy  the  German  Master  ;  inasmuch  as  they  regard 
the  symmetricaUy-constructed  Aria  as  incom- 
patible with  the  healthy  development  of  the 
L_\Tic  Drama,  ftn<l,  on  that  account,  eliminate  it, 
in  favour  of  declamatory  Recitative,  and  InBtru- 
mental  Tone-painting,  sulK)rdinating  the  claim.s, 
even  of  thefe  powerful  vehicles  of  expression,  in 
their  turn,  to  those  of  the  Poetry,  the  SScenery, 
and  the  Action  of  the  Story.   But  these  restric- 
tions, prmlairneil  by  Peri,  in  the  l6th  centur}', 
and  advocated  by  Gluck,  in  the  i8th,  are  not 
altogetber  ignored  by  Meyerbeer  and  Gonnod; 
and,  since  it  is  notorious  that  tlie  Ite^^t  modem 
Italian  Singers  have  achieved  great  successes  in 
the  Operas  of  these  two  Oomposers,  it  is  more 
rea.«nnaMe  to  believe  that  the  latest  Italian  writers 
have  been  tempted,  by  this  ciroumstanoe,  to 
modify  their  s^le,  thim  to  sapfKwe  that  they 
adopted  their  ideas  from  Munich.    Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  movement  is  a  res  /acta ;  and  the 
pressnt  Italiaii  Compoesrs  no  longsr  oare  to 
write  in  the  true  Italian  manner. 

The  standard  of  revolt  was  first  raised,  by 
▼sfdi,  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1857 ;  and  tlie 
result  of  his  experiment  was,  the  attar  Cdlim 
of  his  '  Simons  Boccanegra.* 

But  Verdi  was  not  the  only  beUerer  in  the 


new  theory — the  hated  awenerUtno  of  the  Ita> 
lian  dilettanti.  A  formidable  body  of  young 
Ckmipoeers  soon  joined  the  insurgent  ranks,  and 
laboured  so  enthnnSsticaUj  in  the  oause  of '  pro* 
gress,'  that  they  have  already  seonred  a  stroQg 
revulsion  of  public  feeling  in  its  favour.  Fore- 
most aiiiongxt  thet>e  are  Arrigo  Boito,  Alfredo 
Catalani,  fSlippo  Marchetti,  Amiloare  POn* 
chielli,  Anteri  Manzocchi,  and  the  dever  Contnv- 
baasist,  Bottt»ini ;  Ck)mposerii  who  have  all  made 
more  or  less  impresdon  upon  the  pnUie,  and 
whoee  works,  whether  goo<]  or  bad,  have  at  least 
sufficient  individuality  to  secure  them  against 
the  charge  of  sciiQe  plagiarism. 

That  the  success  of  the  Italian  reform — if 
'reform'  it  may  be  called — is  almost  entirely 
doe  to  Verdi's  olsardghtedness  and  perseTsr» 
ance,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Well  knowin;^  the 
goal  to  which  his  new  ideas  must  lead,  he  was 
not  to  be  deterred  from  reaching  it,  by  the  dia- 
approval  of  a  Venetian  audience.     His  earlier 
Operas  were  uniformljr  indebted,  Sot  their  repu- 
tation, to  a  few  oatohing  Melodies,  adaptedfto 
the  tnnte  of  the  peri<xl ;  the  Music  apportioned 
to  the  Action  of  the  Drama  being  put  together 
with  so  little  ears  that  it  was  Affieidt  Ibr  a  od- 
tivated  audience  to  listen  to  it.    In  '  Simono 
Boocanegra'  the  new  convert  endeavoured  to 
remedy  Uiis  defect,  not  by  any  startling  change 
of  style  or  method,  but  by  devoting  wirious  atten« 
tioD  to  points  which  he  had  too  much  neglected 
IB  hb  ^roothftd  wcrika.  These  innovations  were 
small  mdeed  compared  with  those  destined  to 
follow.  We  have  seen  how  the  audience  received 
them.  We  have  now  to  see  how  Verdi  received 
the  judgment  of  the  audience.    In  his  later 
Operas,  ne  gradually  introduced  a  real  change  of 
style.    Yet,  some  of  these  have  achieved  a  far 
mors  lasting  success  than  that  which  followed  the 
most  popular  of  his  earlier  efforts.    In  judging 
these  transitional  works,  we  cannot  but  see  that 
he  still  felt  doubts  as  to  the  mode  in  which  thsj 
might  hii  moKt  effectively  treated.   As  time  pro- 
gTMSed,  these  doubts  merged,  one  by  one,  into 
certainties;  until,  in  'Aida,'  first  produced  at 
Cairo  in  1871,  we  find  the  fullest  enuntiation  of 
the  principles  at  issue,  which  the  Composer  has 
hitherto  given  to  the  world.    It  would  not  be 
safe  to  regard  even  'Aida'  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  tentative  production  ;  but  it  at  least 
disdoses  VerdTs  idsa  of  the  goal  to  which  the 
new  movwnent  is  ten<1ing ;  and  it  is  especially 
interesting  as  a  proof  that  his  id^  diifers,  very 
materially,  in  one  point— the  most  hnpottant  of 
all — from  the  standard  aimed  at  by  the  moat 
ambitious  and  the  most  prominent  of  his  fellow- 
refiocmera.   He  has  given  up  the  orthodox  fetm 
of  the  Aria  (Tentrata,  the  Cnhhaleita,  and  the 
CamoneUa',  he  has  wddcd  his  Movements  to- 
gether, eoaa  to  prodflce  the  eflMof  a  oonttnoous 
dramatic  whole  ;  he  has  centred  more  interest  in 
his  dedamatoi^  passages,  and  bis  orchestral  pic- 
tures, than  in  his  pessasrso  of  flowing  Mdody— > 
but,  that  stream  of  Mehxly  is  never  wanting.  It 
may  he  broken  into  a  thousand  scattered  phrases; 
it  may  laok  the  oonttnoity  necessary  to  soiOTO  a 
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good  eflfect  apart  from  ita  Stage  BurroundingB  ; 
but  it  is  always  there.  And  ho  long  as  Verdi 
preserves  it  as  an  indispensable  feature  in  hia 
work,  M  hng  will  that  work  outUTe  the  greatest 
toecesses  of  the  best  of  his  imitators.  That  he 
means  to  preserve  it  is  evident ;  for,  not  many 
montha  ago,  Iw  brooglit  <m(  at  Milan  »  ravised 
edition  of  '  Simone  Boocuiegra,*  with  a  new  Li- 
bretto by  hia  friend  Boltfs  in  which  the  original 
Mdodiea  ara  ivtained,  while  the  dnmatio  por- 
tions of  the  work  are  brought  into  even  greater 
prominenoe  than  the  corresponding  divisions  of 
*Atda*:  and  In  thia  Ibnn  the  Opera  haa  achieved 
an  immense  success. 

Of  the  'Kequiem,'  oomposed  in  honour  of 
Manioni,  we  shall  apeak  elaewhere.  Bnt,  what* 
ever  oar  opinion  of  Verdi^s  merits,  as  a  Composer 
of  Sacred  Music,  it  seems  certain,  that,  in  his 
later  dramatic  works,  he  has  proved  himself  a 
eODvert  to  opinions,  which,  thirty  ye^irs  ago,  he 
would  prnbahly  have  eiiiph  itic  ally  condemned. 

We  have  said,  that  tiio  Libretto  of  *  Simone 
Boccanegra'  was  remodelled,  not  long  ago,  by 
Arrigo  Boito.  Tliis  profound  Scholar,  and  true 
Italian  Poet,  cxercis'^s,  upon  the  Lyric  Drama 
of  the  present  day,  an  influence  aomewhat  an  i- 
hv'ous  to  that  of  MetAstasio  upon  the  '  Ojx-ra 
seria '  of  the  1 7th  century.  Ue  it  was  who 
furnished  Bottesini  with  the  Libretto  of  'Hero 
and  Leander,"  and  Punchielli  with  that  of 
'Gioconda* — both  Puems  worthy  to  live  for 
their  own  aake.  It  ia  much  to  be  aUe  to  say 
this ;  for  there  are  Liit  few  Libretti  endurable, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Music  to  which  they  are 
adapted.  But  Bolto'a  Poena  are  different  indeed 
from  those  which  have  Berved  as  the  basis  of 
most  Italian  Operas,  fur  many  years  paat.  He 
ia  a  profound  thinker,  aa  weu  aa  »  learned 
Bcliolar  ;  a  Philosopher,  as  well  aa  a  Poet.  In 
»  fourth  Libretto,  more  carefully  constructed 
than  dther  of  the  tlnee  we  have  mentioned, 
he  has  given  us  an  Italian  illustration  of 
Goethe's  '  Faust.'  This  famous  Libretto  he  has 
himself  set  to  Music.  And  here  we  have  to 
grapple  with  one  of  the  greatest  difhcultiea  with 
which  the  later  Schools  of  I>rainatic  Music  are 
called  upon  to  contend.  Their  demands  ujwn 
the  individual  are  excessive,  llow  can  one  man 
shine,  in  the  fir^t  rank,  as  a  Poet  and  a  Musician, 
a  Philosopher  and  a  Machinist,  a  Matsfro  di  Canto 
and  a  designer  of  Scenery  ?  Had  Bolto  studied 
Music  as  he  has  studied  Poetr}',  '  Mefi?tofele ' 
would  have  been  simply  immortal.  As  it  is,  it 
can  only  give  pleasure  to  tiioae  who  are  incapable 
of  listening  with  patience  to  'Fidelio'  or  '  II  Don 
Giovanni.'  We  will  not  stay  to  analyse  its  Music. 
SalBoeit  toaay  that  the  Libretto  haa  been  written 
with  80  cIe.T.r  an  ineight  into  Goetlie's  meaning, 
and  so  conscientious  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  hia 
intention,  that  it  eannot  but  be  regarded  as  a 
Talnable  oommentary  upon  tbe  Poem.  It  has 
been  laid  that  very  great  Music  may  sometimes 
aave  ^  Tery  bad  Libnito.  It  remains  to  be  eeen 
whetlier  toe  eonvetee  of  the  pnypodtion  be  eqnaUy 
true. 

Among  the  most  cratscientious  adherents  to 


the  principles  of  the  new  School,  we  find  a  num-  I 
ber  of  young  Com|H)scrsi,  who  have  already  earned 
a  reputation  whicli  bids  fair  to  increase  very 
rapidly.   First  among  theae  atands  PonchieUi,  j 
whose  three  best  works,  'I  promessi  Sposi,' '  Gio-  : 
conda,'  and  'II  Figluol  prodigo,'  exhibit,  in  their  ! 
highealdevelopinent»  the  moat  prominent  diarae> 
teristics  of  the  movement.  Bottesini,  in  his  *  ITori  • 
and  Leander '  and  *  La  li^na  del  Nepal,'  inclines 
rather  to  the  itaadaid  ndopCed  by  Vcidi,  ateiving  { 
hard  to  attain  dnunatie  power,  but  refusing  t<>  | 
betray  the  came  of  Itamn  Melody.  Catalani, 
happily  for  bit  aoeoemfcl  Opera,  'Elda,'  pro* 
duced  in  18S0,  has  hitherto  chosen  the  same  line 
of  action,  which  luis  been  even  more  fuUy  carried 
out  by  Anteri-Mansocchi.  In  Ua  really  zndodions 
works  '  Dolores'  and  ' Stella.'   Marchetti,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  attached  himself  to  the  moot  ad* 
vanced  section  of  the  party,  and,  in  hia  'Boy 
Bias '  and  '  Don  Giovanni  d  Austria^*  note  M  the 
champion  of  its  most  violent  utterances. 

Reviewing  the  School,  as  a  whole,  wo  can- 
not but  see  that  it  must  necc.s.srirlly  exerdae  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  Future  of  Dramatic 
Art.  It  has  its  weak  points,  as  well  a8  its  strong 
onaa:  and,  if  it  ia  ever  to  attain  real  greatness,  iu 
supporters  mnat  dare  to  look  the  former  reeoIute!}F 
in  the  face,  and  ^ht  with  them,  hand  to  hand. 
Among  the  woikeet  of  theae  weak  pointa  aie 
throe  which  merit  more  than  ordinary  attention: 
neglect  of  Melody ;  neglect  of  that  indispensable 
care  for  the  Toioe.  and  ite  ponibOitiea.  wlthoot 
which  the  Opera  must  eventually  degenerat-^ 
into  a  mere  vulgar  crash  of  InstrumentiJ  inani- 
ties; and  ne^eot  of  that  oarefbl  ayvfean  of 
Part-writing,  which,  in  the  Itali:in  School  of 
fifty  years  ago,  waa  less  indispensable  than  it  has 
anoe  become.  A  very  slight  knowled^  of  ^ 
Theory  of  Music  sufficed  for  the  enrichment  ofa 
graceful  Melody  with  a  passable  Aooomfmninient. 
But  the  new  School  aims  at  higher  things  than 
this;  and  study  is  needed  for  tneir  attainment. 
Hitherto,  Part- writing  has  not  been  very  deeply 
studied  in  Italy.  It  must  be  cultivatcKl,  now: 
or  the  School  moi^  aooner  or  later,  collapse. 
Music  ha.s  its  Grammar  as  well  as  Poetry ;  and 
the  rules  of  the  one  can  no  more  he  neglected 
than  those  of  the  other.  What  would  the  author 

of  •  Mehstofele '  think  of  an  Italian  lihcetto^ 

beginning  with  the  words— 

Avi  Signer  asOa  Ax«ile  ed  ddla  fiantIT 

What,  then,  mnat  an  ednoated  Mnrfobn,  aa-  >. 

customed  to  the  Harmonies  of  Mozart  and  Bee-  I 
thoven,  think  of  such  a  [passage  as  the  foUowing ' 

Surely  this  passage,  and  a  similar  one  in  the 
Scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prologue  of  *  Me 
fistofele,'  must  liave  been  nTitten^like  theSohano 
sung  by  the  Cherubim,  for  fun. 
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In  strange  oontrMt  to  these  crudities,  the  news 
b  bimight  to  us  of  the  discovery  of  an  unfinished 
Opera— •  II  Duca  d'Alha'— by  Donizetti.  The 
authenticity  of  the  MS.  has  been  established, 
beyond  all  doubt;  and  th«  poMlfaility  of  com- 
pleting and  j>erform5t)g  the  work  has  alrea<ly 
been  dihcusscd.  It  iu  to  be  hoped  that  the  ta^k 
of  supplying  the  missing  portions  will  be  ontrusted 
to  an  Artij^t  capable  of  thorouijhly  symjiathising 
with  the  intentions  of  a  C'oin[K>ser  who  never 
iMiid  of  amtMrimo,  and,  if  he  had,  oould  not 
have  countenanced  it ;  for.  its  introduction  into 
one  of  his  tuneful  initpiratii^ns  would  have  been 
l&eibo  introduction  oi  vitriol  into  the  human  eye. 
Should  thiR  point  be  borne  in  mind,  and  should  the 
Opera  prove  to  be  in  the  Master's  best  ityle,  it 
wfll  eomo  upon  in  liira  »  Toiee  from  the  Deed, 
and  may  do  much  towards  the  direction  of  Italian 
taste  into  a  characteristic  Italian  chanoeL 
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Cextdrt  if  i\  very  important  one,  for  it  represents 
the  'Grand  Op^ra'  in  a  very  interesting  phase  of 
HidevdoiiaMnty  nnd  tlie  Comiqne*  in  the 
BOiWet  uptoech  it  has  made  to  perfection. 

Th»hmano(  the  'Grand  Op6n'  is  remark- 
able for  the  long  periods  of  alnioet  unredeemed 
•terility  interposed  between  its  most  brilliant 
triomphs.  Forty-six  yean  elapeed  between  the 
death  of  Lulli  and  tixe  prodaeaon  of  Rameau's 
'Hippol^te  et  At  icie*;  ten  betweoi  the  death  of 
Baineau  and  the  first  i>erfonnance  of  Gluck's 
*Tphig^nie  en  Aulide,'  and  twenty-five  between 
Gluck's  last  Opera,  'Echo  et  Narcisse/  and 
Cherubini's  '  Anacreon,'  produced  in  1803. 
*  Anacreon '  wivs  succeeded,  after  an  inten'al  of 
lisar  years,  by  Spontini'a*  1a  Yeitele ' ;  and  this, 
two  years  later,  by  the  same  Composer's  *  Ferdi- 
nand Cortez ' :  works  which  remained  deservedly 
popular,  until  the  i4)peeran<»  of  RossiaTe  'Onfl* 
iaome  Tell,'  in  1839.  caused  all  earlier  succck^ob 
to  be  forgotten.  It  is  singular  that  this  beauti f u  1 
Comporiflon  dioald  alone  retain  its  place  upon 
the  stage,  as  the  permanent  representative  of  a 
period  which  owes  more  to  Cherubiui,  Spontinii 
end  Boeeinl,  than  to  any  other  Oampos8r,w]ietiMr 
native  or  forcijni  ;  f'^r  even  the  best  productions 
of  later  vears,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary 
poptdanty,  win  bear  no  eompaffstm  with  those  of 
these  three  ma«tt-r8.  on  purely  artistic  trrouiul^.' 

KeverthelesB,  these  later  w<vka  must  not  be 
l%btly  esteemed ;  nor  mast  the  names  of  the 
Masters  who  produced  tliem  be  passed  over  with- 
out due  notice.  For  many  year^  Auber  and 
Hal^vy  enjoyed  an  almost  exdurive  monopoly  of 
populu*  favour.  The  lead  was  afterwards  trans- 
feired  to  Meyerbeer,  who,  having  once  obtained 
a  hearing,  suffered  no  rival  to  approach  him.  It 
was  no  small  thing  for  a  German  Compoeer, 
attracted  — like Gluck — at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
by  the  grac^  of  the  Italian  School,  to  settle  down 
into  a  style  so  well  adapted  to  Parisian  tastes 
that  a  Librettist,  like  Scribe,  French  to  the  back- 
hau»,  should  hnd  himself  immortalitjcd  by  the  con- 
nection of  hbYerses  with  the  stranger's  powerfal 


Marie.  The  oosmopolitan  spirit  that  dictated  this 
vigorous  course  deserved  sue  'css,  and  commanded 
it — bein^  based  upon  a  foundation  of  undeniable 
talent.  For  Mej^erbeer's  French  Operas  are  no 
weak  rehabilitations  of  an  effete  Ibffintila.  They 
teem  with  Melodies  which,  however  eccentric  in 
ct)U8truction.  haunt  the  u;ir  too  effectually  to  be 
easily  forgotten.  Their  grasp  of  the  business 
of  the  Starve,  too  comprehensive  to  overlook  the 
smallest  detail,  never  fails  to  penetrate  the  in- 
most depth  of  the  ritnation,  he  it  what  it  may. 
And — most  important  of  nil,  w  hen  u  e  remember 
the  character  of  the  audiences  to  which  they 
were  originally  addressed — they  rise,  where  dnk 
matic  truth  demands  that  they  should  do  so,  to 
a  climax  which  carries  everything  before  it. 
How  many  Composers  oonld  have  oontinaed  the 
Action  of  the  Drama,  with  incrcasin;^  intSTSSt^ 
after  the  fervid  passion  of '  Robert  toi  que  j'aime*! 
Yet  *  Robert  toi  que  j'aime*  b  bat  an  episode 
in  a  powerful  Duet,  which  itself  is  but  a  sincjle 
member  of  a  still  more  exciting  Finale.  Uow 
many,  after  the '  Blessing  of  the  Pdgnards.'  eotdd 
have  escaped  the  ehill  of  a  wrstdksd  aati'Clinmx  ? 
Yet  it  is  only  after  the  last  omdi  of  Orchestra 
and  Ghonts  has  been  sQenoed,  that  the  Seene 
begins  to  work  up  to  its  true  culminating^'  point, 
in  the  Doet  which  oonoludes  the  Act.  Truly 
these  are  master-strokes :  and  the  Compoeer  who 
ima^ine<1  them  deserves  to  live. 

MeyerWr's  legitimate  successor  is  Gonnodf 
a  genius  of  a  very  different  order,  but  of  no 
mean  espehility.  like  Meyerbeer,  he  has  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  Gluck,  and  profited  by  them 
largely;  though,  no  d'ubt,  in  many  cases,  un- 
consciously. But,  this  remark  applies  only  to 
the  theoretical  principles  by  which  bin  practice 
is  guided.  In  the  details  of  his  work,  be  has 
taken  counsel  from  no  one.  His  style  to  essen- 
ti  dly  hU  own  ;  and,  if  it  be  tinged,  sometime^ 
with  a  shade  of  mannerism,  the  peculiarity  b 
only  just  strong  enoagh  to  enable  us  to  recognise 
our  author  with  pleasure.  It  is  impossible  to 
mistake  the  tone  of  his  harmonic  colouring.  Even 
when  he  writes  progressions  which  bear  not  the 
most  distJint  resemldarico  to  each  other,  we 
constantly  find  him  using  the  Chords  he  moat 
delights  m,  for  the  prodaotion  of  oertain  sensoooe 
eflects,  certain  shades  of  pathetic  expression, 
which  distinguish  his  Music  so  plainly  that 
K  cannot  be  mbonderrtood. '  Tw  draiiialio 
power  exhibited  in  '  Faust  *  U  very  Ftriking ; 
and  much  of  its  Music  is  quite  good  enough  to 
live,  apart  firom  the  Stage— a  quality  growing 
daily  more  and  more  rare,  and  rtvgardod,  bv 
advanced  thinkers,  as  a  sign  of  weakn^,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  really  good 
Music  should  not  sound  good,  anywhere.  At  any 
rate,  Gounod's  inspirations  are  always  welcome, 
either  in  the  Theatre,  or  the  Cmwert  Boom; 
whether  from  'Faust,'  or  *  Mireille,'  or  'Ln 
Nonne  Sanglantc,'  or  other  Operas  less  kaown 
here  :  and  though  '  Faust'  is  the  work  on  which 
his  fione  chiefly  rests,  ho  has  done  so  much,  in 
other  ways,  that  we  cannot  believe  he  will  re- 
main contented  with  the  laurels  he  has  already 
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won.  TIm  diflkidty  of  winiilBgraeh  bunrela,  on  a 

Stage  vhicli  has  witnessed  bo  many  shipwrecks, 
is  no  slight  one.  Ambroise  Thomas  had  suc- 
ceeded, oTer  mnd  over  again,  in  lighter  pieoes, 
before  he  established  his  reputation  by  the  pro- 
duction of  'Hamlet';  and  the  'ehtUe  MattuUe'  of 
BcrlioB't  'BoBTMratoOellini,*  nMMit  aolliiiig  lea 

than  nun.    But  we  have  not  yet  IMD  tbs  ]m(  of 
the  traditional  'Grand  Up^ra.* 
Tbe  'OpA»  Coniiqtw,  atlll  mwe  prosperous, 

in  some  respects,  than  its  graver  sister  at  the 

*  Acad^mie,'  was  raised  to  a  high  aesthetic  level 
bjBoiddiea,  Gr^try,  and  MAim,  st  a  very  early 
period  ;  and.  even  l>efore  the  19th  centnry  1»eL,':in, 
had  given  fair  prt>mise  of  a  brilliant  future* 
dwtinM  to  be  speedily  realiMd  tlw  gariut 
of  ('ht-nibini,  whose  '  L«xloi8ka,'  'Ehse,' '  Med^,' 

*  iTaniska,'  and,  above  all,  *  Les  deux  Joume^' 
rise  hr  abore  his  best  contributions  to  the  r6- 
pertoire  of  the  'Grand  Op^ra.'  In  these  great 
works,  the  triumphs  of  this  form  of  the  Lyric 
Drama  culmiiiate.  No  one  has  attempted  to 
compete  with  their  author,  in  his  own  style ; 
and  no  new  style  has  been  conceived  worthy  to 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  it.'  The  train 
eC  thought  pursued  by  H^rd,d»  Aaber,  and  their 
conntleHs  followers,  led  them  in  so  different  a 
direction,  that  one  is  tempted  to  wish  some  more 
Impropriate  name  had  been  invented,  to  distin- 
guish their  respective  styles,  and  thus  prevent 
the  ai>jiearanoe  of  an  unfair  comparison  of  works 
which  bear  no  nearer  relation  to  each  other 
than  the  Tragedy  bears  to  the  Ballad.  Never- 
theless, the  number  of  suoo^es  achieved,  of  late 
ymn,  in  the  lighter  style,  is  very  great.  8lx 
years  ago,  the  hopes  of  French  Musicians  were 
excited  by  the  production  of  Bizet's  'Carmen'; 
than  which  no  work  of  rimilar  cfaaraoter  ooold 
possibly  h.'ive  been  more  exactly  adapted  to  the 
one  great  need  of  the  present  (oisis — the  support, 
and  continuation,  of  a  long^ieatablisiMd  ScliooL 
Pleasing  enoij.^di  to  attract,  yet  not  sufficiently 
BO  to  stitie  the  memory  of  standard  successes ; 
original  emragh  to  oommaad  attantioo,  yet  not  so 
new  as  to  suirLrest  the  birth  of  a  newer  S<!hool ; 
it  takes  its  place  among  the  best  productions 
of  its  dasi,  SAd  bononrably  maintains  it,  with- 
out disturbing  the  relations  of  existing  styles. 
A  School  in  Music  bears  a  very  dose  analogy 
to  a  Species  in  Zoology.  Ita  line  of  demarcation 
is  a  very  clastic  one.  Countless  modifications  of 
form  may  be  introduced  without  tran^fressing 
iti  Hmits.  Bat,  there  is  a  point  which  cannot 
be  oversteppe<l.  Wo  have  seen  that  Wagner 
haa  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Bcmantic  School ;  and  Bolto,  beyond  that  of  the 
Italian  School  of  Mehxly.  Bizet  has  thought  for 
himself ;  but  has  not  overstepped  the  boundaries 
of  the  '  Op^ra  Omiique.'  With  sufficient  char- 
acter to  stamp  Uiem  as  his  own,  his  ideas 
evince  sufficient  orii^nulity  to  entitle  them  to 
consideration,  us  belonging  to  a  School  already 
formed.  His  power  of  expressing  passion  is  very 
wmarkahle :  not  Italian  pavkm;  but  the  igita- 
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tion  which  fljMdf  •  toid  to  madness.  And  tts 

quaint  piquancy  of  some  of  his  lighter  conceptions 
is  deiightfuilv  refreshing ;  as  in  the  Chorus  of 
Gaming,  in  the  first  Act — a  yhi  ^aprU  wUdi 
makes  us  long  to  know  how  he  would  have 
treated  such  a  character  as  Petit  Gavroche,  had 
it  fiallen  in  hia  way.  Biit»  alaaf  lilw  CkMHk  Is 
lived  only  joal  long  eooi^  to  Me  Ua  tdsot 
appreciated. 

Notwithstanding  tba  aworfstiena  eonnestsi 
with  its  title,  it  is  by  no  means  de  Hgneur  that 
the  sulgect  of  the  '  Od^  comique '  should  be  s 
ludierooa.  or  eren  a  dieflrfbl  one:  Irat,  tUi  in* 
duli^ence  is  not  extend*  <i  to  the  lighter  form  of 
entertainment  called  the  '  Op^ra  bouffs,'  now  w 
exteaTagantly  popular  in  Piw»  and  ao  finqnei^ 
presented,  elsewhere,  in  tha  gniaaof  an  English 
or  German  translation.  In  general  design,  ths 
'  Opdra  bonflb*  bsam  mveh  the  same  relation  to 
the  Farce,  that  the  *  Op«?ra  comique'  bears  to 
legitimate  CtHnedy ;  but  it  also  borrows  largely 
from  the  Ballet  and  the  Melodrama,  and  not  s 
little  from  the  Extravaganza  and  Burlesque.  Ita 
Music  is,  as  a  general  rule,  too  trivial  for  serioufi 
criticism ;  though,  within  the  last  few  yean, 
much  of  it  has  attaine<i  almost  unexampled  pops- 
larity  in  the  hands  of  Offenb:u:h,  lierv4»  JUeoooqt 
and  other  aspirants  for  public  favour. 

Though  the  SVsooli  School  has  prodnosd  ia* 
numerable  Instrumentalists,  of  European  reputsr 
tion,  it  has  given  birth  to  comparatively  few 
Instrumental  Composers.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Orchestral  Preludes  to  Cherubini's  Operas  rank 
among  the  finest  inspirations  of  his  genius ;  but, 
they  stand  almost  alone.  Neither  the  Qnartet 
nor  the  Bonata  have  ever  found  a  oongMUsi 
home  in  France ;  nor  can  the  Symphony  be  said 
to  have  firmly  taken  root  in  that  ooontry, 
the  meteor-like  genius  of  Berlioz  invested  it,  for 
a  moment,  with  a  passing  interest  of  altog^btf 
exeeptkoal  ebaraeter.  Tlie  style  of  this  iiie> 
pressible  free-lance  difibn,  root  and  branch, 
from  that  of  every  other  known  Composer,  Ger- 
num,  nench,  English,  or  Italian ;  yet  its  mort 
Falis  nt  features  mav  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  words.  It  is  a  French  paraphrase  of  the 
most  prononnced  development  of  the  GannsB 
Romantic  School :  German,  in  its  deep  cogits- 
tion,  its  philosin>hical  moods,  its  wUd  imsgeiy) 
its  power  of  Tone^painting,  and  its  new  SM 
finisneil  system  of  Instrumentation — French,  in 
its  violent  outbursts,  its  fervid  excitement^  iti 
uncontrollable  agitation,  its  polished  refinement, 
and.  above  all,  its  ineffable  6isarreri6S.  It> 
analogue,  in  Literature,  would  be  a  paraphrase 
of  'Faust,'  by  Victor  Hugo.  It  exceeds  all 
previous  revolutionary  maninatations,  in  its  ma'i 
contempt  for  all  authority,  save  that  dictated  by 
its  own  caprice.  In  the  fearlessness  of  its  concep* 
tions,  it  stands  unrivalled.  And,  in  pft*1****g  i^ 
vivid  pictures,  it  avails  itself  at  one  moment  of 
the  deepest  Poetry,  and  at  another  of  the  grossest 
Realism,  with  a  calm  assurance  which  sets  all 
sober  criticism  at  defiance,  but  seldom  fails  to 
hit  its  mark.  Are  we  nut  uuuie  to  feel,  instinc- 
tivriy,  in '  La  Gamaval  Bomain,' tkat  the  ahoinr 
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of confdti  is  a  sham?  that  the  bon-bons  are  fic< 
titious,  and  probably  aimed  at  our  eyes?  Can 
the  coldest  of  us  listen,  unmoved,  to  the  March 
in  '  La  Danmntion  de  Faust'  ?  In  '  Harold  en 
Italie,'  the  finest  picture  of  all,  does  not  tlio 
Viola  obbli{/(Ua  impersonate  the  hero  of  the 
POtOlf  M  he  could  have  been  impersunaladby  no 
other  means?  CoulJ  wo  obtain  a  clearer  insight 
into  his  morbid  train  of  thouj,'ht,  if  we  were  per- 
laitted  to  converse  with  him  in  the  flesh  ?  It  has 
been  said,  that  genius,  capable  of  producing  such 
works  as  these,  would  expire  if  trammelled  by 
thu  conventional  Rules  of  Art.  We  do  not  believe 
it.  We  Ijtlicvc,  that,  if  Berlioz  had  worked  at 
those  Kules,  as  hard  as  Beethoven  did,  he  might 
have  taken  rank  among  the  g^reatest  writers  of 
the  century.  Casting  them  aside,  he  shines  forth 
as  the  producer  of  works  which  may  astonish, 
and  even  ddi^i  Ibr  liie  moment,  bat  which  eas* 
not  last,  IjcH-aiiHe,  like  the  caprices  of  the  author 
himself,  they  can  never  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Another  bright  ornament  of  tho  Modem 
French  Sclmol,  Cainille  Saint  Snens,  has  also 
given  much  attention  to  this  particular  branch 
of  Art;  though  it  fa  not  generally  in  his  purely 
lescriptive  Music  that  he  shows  liimself  at  his 
best.  For  instance,  iiia  Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
Eb — ^wfaich,  notwithstanding  ita  charmingly  pic- 
ture8(]ue  character,  claims  no  oonneotion  what- 
ever with  the  Komantic  School — strikes  out  an 
idea,  so  original,  so  reasonable,  and  so  full  of 
artistic  interest,  that  one  cannot  bot  regard  it 
as  marking  a  distinct  stage  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  Instrumental  Coui|>obition.  Its 
grasp  of  the  mutual  relations  existing  between 
the  Solo  Instrument  and  the  Orchestra,  its  exact 
measurement  of  the  capabilities  uf  both,  and  its 
skilful  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  uitite 
in  producing  a  variety  of  effect,  which  is  height- 
ened every  moment  by  the  introduction  of  some 
new  and  nnexpeoted  oombination;  while  the 
richness  of  the  general  tone  is  not  a  little 
enhanced  by  the  excellence  of  the  '  writing,' 
throoghout.  Saint  Sa8ns  has  written  many  other 
works  on  a  scale  as  extended  as  this,  and  rarely 
failed  to  strike  out  some  original  idea  well  worth 
nmsmbflring ;  bat  tUs  Oonoerto  oarries  oat  a 
principle  so  valuable,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  take  its  place  amons  the  accepted  truths 
of  Art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  of  his 
descriptive  works  is  often  very  obscure.  For  in- 
stance, his  Po^me  Symphonique,  'Le  Bouet 
d*Omphale,*  is  hmentably  deficient  in  the  olear> 
ness  which  is  itnii^pensable  in  a  work  of  tlie  ad- 
vanced Bomantic  iSchool.  Even  with  prefatorial 
refawneee  to  guide  nt  to  the  exact  ban  in  whieh 
we  are  to  l<H>k  for  *  Hercules  groaning  under 
the  bonds  which  he  csinnot  break,'  and  *0m- 
phale  deriding  his  efforts,'  we  fail  to  recognise  the 
true  moral  of  the  Scene ;  while  the  pasxage  for 
Stringed  Instruments  which  represents  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Wheel,  iii,  after  all,  no  more  than 
fho  repetition  of  an  idea  already  worked  out  to 
perfection  in  the  First  Movement  of  Spohr's 
*  Weihe  dcr  Tune.'  But,  if  the  Composer  has  mis- 
taken his  strrtng  point  in.  thh,  ha  lum  ■anoimoed 
WOit,tiXm  R.3, 


it  so  fordbly  in  other  works,  that  French  or- 
chestral Composers  must  be  apathetic  indeed  if 
they  do  not  follow  his  example,  in  striving  to 
secure  some  share  of  tba  lame  which  has  hitherto 
been  exclusively  resarrodt  PMas*  for  wdtevs 
of  Dramatic  Music 

XXXIV.  TttB  EVOIIIH  SOBOOia  OF  THE  19TH 
Century  have  passed  through  so  many,  and  such 
various  transitions,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  a  mere  general  sketch  of  their  history. 
They  must  be  treated  in  detail,  or  not  at  all. 

\S'e  have  seen  that  the  death  of  Uandel  was 
followed  by  a  long  period  of  oomparatiTO  inaction, 
relieved  only  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
School  of  Dramatic  Music,  essentially  English  in 
character,  and,  though  overflowing  with  Melodv, 
8a<Uy  deficient  in  scenic  power,  lliis  Schwl  did 
not  die  out  with  the  18th  century,  but  was  earned 
wdl  into  the  19th,  by  DIbdin  and  Shield ;  and  in 
th^j  hands  of  Braham,  C.  E.  Horn,  and  Binhop, 
became  even  more  popular  than  before.  Braham, 
indeed,  did  Httle  iS»r  it,  beyond  the  introdnction 
of  some  spirited  Sont^n,  to  which  his  niatchless 
Voice,  and  perfect  method  of  phrasing,  lent  a 
charm  whidi  atoned  tat  uneh  wAk  Instrnmenta- 
tion,  and  many  still  more  serious  shortcomings. 
But  Bishop  was  a  thorough  Murician,  a  perfect 
master  of  thaOvohestra,  and,  in  many  respects,  a 
true  genius.  His  invention  was  unlimited.  His 
Melodies  were  always  graceful,  and  pleasing; 
and  his  Concerted  Pieces  were  skilfully  put  to- 
gether, with  that  instinctive  tact,  which  never 
fiuls  to  produce  the  best  effect  attainable  with 
the  means  at  its  command.  Witness  that  de- 
lightful Finale  in  'Guy  Mannering,'  in  which 
the  C'oniie  and  the  Sentimental  are  blended  to- 
gether, with  such  exquisite  perception,  that  one 
can  only  wonder  how  tlie  Composer  failed  to  take 
rank  as  the  gT«'ate»>t  dramatic  writer  of  the  period. 
Rooko  followed,  worthily,  with  '  Amilie,  or  The 
Love-test,'  'Henrique, or  The  Love- pilgrim,' and 
'Cagliohtro' — works  full  of  merit,  Lhou;:li  no 
more  likely  to  be  revived  than  their  prede- 
oesBors.  If  then,  even  when  reinforced  by  eoeh 
exceptional  talent,  the  old  English  Opera  ro>e  to 
no  satis£sctory  artistic  level,  it  must  clearly  have 
been  in  eonseqaenoe  of  some  radical  defect  in  ita 
constitution.  And  this  was  the  exact  truth.  It 
demanded,  for  its  effective  representation,  aprac- 
tical  impossibility.  Dne  jostioe  ooald  only  ba 
rendered  to  the  impersonation  of  its  principal 
characters,  by  a  company  of  performers,  equally 
aooomplished  as  VocaUsts  and  Rhetorieians. 
And  hence  it  waa,  that,  when  'Guy  Manneriny' 
was  re?ived,  some  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  at  the 
Prinoeis'slieatre,  the  pieoo  owra  ita  mooeai  en- 
tirely to Iho  wonderful  delineation  of  the  parts  of 
Meg  Merrilies  and  Dominie  Sampson  by  two  cele- 
brated Comedians,  neither  of  whom  could  sing  a 
single  note— in  other  words,  it  succeeded,  not  as 
an  Opera,  but  as  a  Play.  Neither  in  Germany 
nor  France,  would  this  perversion  of  styles  have 
been  possible :  for,  neither  in  the  modem  form  of 
the  'Singfpiel.'  nor  in  the  '  Op«^ra  comique,'  is  any 
really  important  part  of  the  Action  of  the  Drama 
tranaaetod  ia  spokaa  Diilogtto.  The  appfoach  of 
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ft  scenic  climax  is  always  heralded  by  a  return  to 
the  more  [>uwerful  language  of  Motio;  and  it 
wm  rimply  to  the  neglect  of  this  condition  that 
the  older  School  of  English  0|>€ra  owed  its  ruin. 
A  fiwliah  prejudice  against  English  Recitative 
bad  long  bem  preraleDt  in  moncal  circles;  and 
had,  bv  this  tinio,  bocnmr>  so  genernl,  that  when 
'  Der  Freitchtttz '  wa«  oroduced  at  Covent  Garden 
in  ]834,  it  waa  mutilated  in  the  moat  ahaine- 
Itm  manner  to  meet  the  popular  tante,  the  last 
grand  Finale  being  repreaeuted  solely  by  its  oon- 
doding  Choitis.  Even  the  JUbretto  of  *  Oberon* 
(by  Planch^)  contriimd  scenes  in  which  the  whole 
intareat  was  centred  in  the  Dialogue ;  and,  when 
German,  ItaUaa,  or  Frendi  Operaa,  were  'adapted 
to  the  English  Stage/  their  finest  movements  were 
excised^  in  obedience  to  this  Procrustean  law. 
What  wvmder  that  a  Sehoel  based  on  so  lUae  a 
foundation  should  fall  to  the  grountl ! 

Without  one  tithe  of  Bishop's  talent,  or  a 
resttge  of  his  reverence  for  Art,  Balfe  saw 
this  weak  point ;  and  remeiiied  it,  by  substi- 
tuting Music  for  Dialogue,  in  the  more  impor- 
tant situations  of  the  Drama,  and  thusassimi- 
lating  it  more  nearly  to  the  lighter  phases  of  the 
'  Op^ra  eomique.'  In  this  he  certainly  did  well. 
Compared  with  Bishop's,  his  Music  was  worth* 
lesti.  But,  by  introducing  it  in  the  right  places, 
he  save<l  the  English  Opera — a  work  in  which 
he  was  ably  HupporteJ  by  Benedict,  whose  earlier 
Operas  were  based  upon  similar  views.  Wallace 
followe<l  yi-ith  '  Maritana'  and  '  Ltirline' ;  Luca.4, 
with  'The  Regicide';  Lavenu,  with  'Loretta'; 
Howard  Glover,  with  •  Ruy  Bias,'  *  Aminta,' 
•Once  too  often,'  and  'The  Coquette';  Henry 
Smart  with  'The  Gnome  of  Harzburg' ;  Hatton, 
with  'Paieal  Bruno' — produced  at  Vienna — and 
'Rose,  or  Love's  Ransom ' ;  Mellon,  with  '  Vic- 
torine';  and  Edward  Loder,  with  'The  Ni^ht- 
Daneera.'  Our  best  Oompoaara  ware,  by  Uiis  time, 
fully  convinced,  that, if  any  good  Was  to  bocffictcd 
for  the  English  Lyric  Drama,  it  oould  only  be 
}aj  the  foil  reoognitkm  of  principlei,  which,  ages 
befi>re.  had  been  receive<l  ai<<':ui(inH  of.\rt  in  every 
other  country  in  Europe.  The  performances  of  a 
Gknnan  Opera  Company,  in  London,  In  1840- 
1849,  did  moch  towar  l.H  the  illuntration  of  these 
mindplei^in  a  funu  both  practical  and  instructive. 
The  Gherman  'Singspiel'  was  heard,  in  its  normal 
purity,  interpreted  by  German  Singers  of  highest 
rank.  The  ob»ieotors  to  English  Recitative  were 
put  out  of  Orart;  for  the  Dialogue  of  the 
*  Singspiel '  is  8j>oken.  We  know,  now,  that  this 
it  a  mistake ;  and,  that  the  only  true  principle 
ie  that  maintained  bv  the  Italians,  wno  insist 
that  everything  must  tie  anng,  or  noUiing.  But, 
in  those  days,  it  was  a  great  thing  that  even 
the  German  theory  should  be  accepted ;  and  its 
aoeeptanoe  was  followed  by  great  r<  silts. 

The  eyes  of  John  Baniett  had  already  been 
opened  to  tlie  nei  esaity  of  this  nio<litiaition  of 
fiinn,  as  early  a^^  i<^34,  when  he  bn)ii^'ht  oat  his 
bestOftera,  'The  Mountain  Sylph, 'at  the  Lyceum. 
Before  this,  he  had  produced  a  lengthy  series  of 
dramatic  works,  aboonding  in  b^utiful  Songs, 
but  based  npontlwapiicoredBngliahaiodel,  and  i 


therefore  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  But  in 
•The  Mountain  Sylph'  he  proved  himself  the 
posaeaior  of  an  unHusp-cted  amount  of  dramatis 
{)o\ver  ;  and.  while  faithful  to  h:s  melodic  talent, 
took  care  to  employ  it— as  in  the  clever  Trio, 
'  This  magio-wove  loarf  * — ^in  oombination  with 
sufficient  Action  to  ensure  xis,  good  effect.  But. 
though  the  Opera  proved  a  great  success,  the 
new  principle  waa  not  fcUowed  np,  until,  aftsr 
the  arrival  of  tlie  German  C"mpany,  English 
audiences  became  alive  to  its  immense  imp(nt- 
aaoe.  Tlien  it  was  that  George  Maeliinren  ap> 
peared  upon  the  scene,  with  his  'Don  Quixot.?'; 
a  delightful  work,  which  was  received  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1846  with  aodamation.  No  lesa  sno- 
ceiyjful  were  his  'Charles  the  Second,'  produceil 
at  the  Prinoess's  Theatre  in  1^49*  and  '  Bdna 
Hood,'  at  *Her  Majesty's  Theatre'  fai  tMo. 
These,  and  sonn'  later  works  of  similar  tendency, 
are  all  written  in  true  English  style;  but  with 
an  honest  appreciation  of  the  form  which  pre- 
vailed uninterrupte<lly  in  Germany,  from  the 
time  of  Mozart  until  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  which  has  condemned  it  aa  a  relique 
of  the  dark  ages.  With  this  revolution,  Macfarren 
has  never  shown  the  slightest  sympathy,  either  in 
theory  or  practice:  but,  honestly  striving  to  carry 
out  the  principles  which  underlie '  Der  Freimhiitz.' 
*  Die  Entfuhrun^.'  and  '  Les  deux  Journt^ea.'  he 
had  accomplitthud  a  work  which  may  possibly  be 
more  fully  appreciated  after  a  oertain  inevitable 
reaction  ha.s  set  in,  than  it  is  now. 

Not  many  English  Ojieras  of  note  have  been 
produced  in  London  since  MacfiHien*a  later 
works ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  a  t-vste 
has  been  developed  for  a  lighter  kind  of  Operetta, 
the  anooess  of  which  has  surpassed  anything  that 
the  most  devoted  admirers  ot  playful  Music  could 
have  anticipated.  In  uothin£  does  a  true  Artist 
declare  hinuelf  mom  wuniatMceably,  than  in  his 
power  of  adapting:  him-'^clf  to  circumstances.  We 
all  know  that  Opera  butfa  is  a  lower  form  of  Art 
than  Opera  aena;  yet  Cimaroea  and  .Boaaliii 
achieved  some  sucros  in  it.  to  s.'iy  nothing  i>f 
Mozart.  In  like  manner,  though  we  do  not  say 
that  Engliah  Oomio  Operetta  ia,  in  itself,  a  noble 
cniictption,  we  do  say,  that,  since  the  English 
puMic  is  determined  to  have  it,  Arthur  Sullivan 
has  proved  himself  a  tme  Artist,  by  meeting  the 
demand  in  so  con.scientious  a  spirit  that  his  re- 

Eutation  as  a  Musician  will  rest,  eventually,  on 
is  Operettas,  as  much  as  on  his  more  serious 
Compositions.  A  strong  affinity  may  be  traced 
between  these  pretty  trifles,  and  the  older  forms 
of  Italian  Opera  butt'a.  The  Tunes  are  catching, 
in  the  highest  dwree.  If  they  were  not  sOk 
no  Operetta  would  live  a  week.  But,  they 
are  also  put  together  with  so  much  geuuini* 
Musician-like  feeling,  that,  though  they  may  be 
ground  on  the  barrel  orLfan,  and  whistled  in  th«i 
street,  they  can  never  Mound  vul.'ar.  And,  the 
brightest  ftin  of  the  piece,  the  real  m  comiwu 
lies— as  in  '11  Barbiere,'  and  '  La  Cenerentola* 
— not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  Music.  *  Hnrdly  ■ 
ever '  would  not  have  passed  into  a  provetb,  n  | 
it  had  beea  upoken.  It  makea  aa  lan^  only 
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liemiMi  tiko  an  the  other  good  iliiiigi  in  *  H.  M.  8» 

Pinafore,'  it  in  s^o  pet  to  Muhic  tliat  the  Singer 
bM  no  choioe  but  to  tam  it  into  fun.  And 
it  ii  eiftotlr  the  mum  wtth  'Patienoe,*  mid 

•  Cox  and  Box.'  Their  Mikmio  nvi-rflows  with 
wittv  pMMgM;  pMsage*  which  would  makA  the 
worai  wniTKl  witty,  were  they  ever  eo  tame. 
The  fun  of  very  clever  peo{>le  is  always  the 
richest  fun  of  aU.  Its  refinement  is  a  thousand 
times  more  telling  than  the  coarser  utterances  of 
ordinary  humour.  And  bo  it  has  always  been 
•with  the  greatest  Masters  of  Opera  buffa.  Paisi- 
ello  and  Cimarosa  aru  accepted  as  Clnshical  Com- 
posers; yet  their  sprightlinen  exceeds  that  of 
all  the  farce-writers  that  ever  exiHtt-il.  Arthur 
Sullivan  has  made  every  one  in  London  laugh; 
yet,  tlie  pre<lominating  qnnlity  in  the  Music  of 

*  HM  S.  Pinafore*  is  revcrenoo  for  Art — oon- 
flcicntioua  observance  of  its  laws,  in  little  things. 
It  mny  sound  absurd  to  mj  eo :  but,  no  «im 
^ho  take^  the  tTOoUo  to  eiuniiie  tho  SooM  ma 
deny  the  fact. 

It  fa  nid  thai  tbo  Oorapeoer  of  theoe  popidar 
Operettas  is  contemplatitig  a  Serious  Opera, 
planned  upon  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  ta  be 
napoA  that  tho  report  may  pro?o  trao;  tat, 
■with  his  great  reputation,  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  though  there  is  not  much  hope* 
in  Itngiand,  for  aepirante  of  leaser  oelohrity.  That 
Staafbcd'a  'VciIc<I  Pn.phet'  should  have  been 
Mrfomad,  fot  tho  first  tim^  at  Hanover,  in 
tho  ftm  of  a  Gorman  tranahtfon,  fa  a  xoproaoli 
to  our  national  tahte.  Had  the  work  proceeded 
from  an  untried  hand,  managers  might  have  been 
forgiven  for  refusing  to  rfak  the  production  of  a 
piece  demanding  sudi  ooatly  scenic  preparation. 
jSut  Stanford's  name  was  not  unknown ;  and 
*The  Veiled  Prophet'  proved  to  be  something 
better  than  a  poor  commonplace  imitaUon  of 
foreign  models.  Tliou^'h  ori^nal,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  it  never  descends  to  eccentricity. 
"While  givii^  free  expression  to  any  nmonnt  of 
necessary  dramatic  colouring,  the  Compo.ser  never 
forgets  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question 
— that  even  dramatic  colouring  must  conform  to 
laws  which  have  l>ecn  ordainetl  in  ortler  thnt  .\rt 
may  never  degrade  herself  by  the  presentation  of 
that  wUoh  fa  hideous,  or  even  unlovely.  Thfa 
wholesome  restraint  In  exemplified,  in  a  very  re- 
markable way,  in  the  Music  allotted  toMokanna. 
The  temptatum  to  represent  physical  ugliness  by 
ugly  progresf'ionH  wouM  have  been  too  Htrong  for 
snany  a  voung  Composer  to  resist ;  yet,  here,  with 
no  ompieion  of  raeh  revolting  symbolfam,  we  aro 
■till  made  to  rcali-o  the  horror  of  the  Scene  in  its 
fullest  signiticanco.  There  is  a  determined  cba- 
motor  about  tho  Watohman*8  Song  whidi  ttamps 
i^  throughout,  as  an  original  inspiration.  The 
wme  may  be  said  of  the  Musio  designed  to 
•oeompany  tho  Mtog  of  tho  magfo  moon;  wUIo 
the  more  regularly  developed  Movemoila  such 
as  the  Duet  between  Zelioa  and  Asm,  in  the 
Second  Act— ohow  evidenoe  of  a  preconoeived 
design,  which  greatly  augments  the  muHical  in- 
terest of  the  piece.  Judged  as  a  whole,  the  Opera 
takes  rank  as  a  li^itimate  prod  uct  of  the  Bomantio 


School,  original  onongh  to  dahn  oar  hearty  re- 
cognition, on  its  own  merits,  yet  obe<liont  enough 
to  scholastic  law  to  show  that  ita  author  has  not 
negleotod      atody  of  elaarieal  modehi. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over  tho 
Dramatic  Works  of  Cowen,  and  Alfred  Cellier, 
and  many  anotho-  rising  Artist,  without  detailed 
notice  ;  but,  with  so  many  young  Composan  in 
the  full  strength  of  their  artistic  life,  and  so  many 
clever  librettists  ready  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
them,  we  cannot  but  think  that  thflio  fa  good 
hope  for  the  future  of  English  Opera. 

During  the  earlier  decads  of  the  19th  century, 
England  did  but  littio  fbr  Saend  Music  In  one 
important  point,  however,  she  was  faithful  to 
tra<lition.  8he  alone  kept  alive  that  love  for 
Handel  which  was  elsewhere  absolutely  extinct. 
The  Cipcilian  Society,  anil,  after  it,  tlie  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  did  more  good  than  could  have 
boon  addovod  by  any  nmnber  of  Ivbowarm  Com« 
posers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  pay  that  some  of  the 
finest  Musio  we  possess  must  hav«  been  delivered 
over  to  oblivion,  had  ft  not  been  kept  befero  tho 

world  by  thc<-o  two  AsBocintions,  until  its  be.iMties 
were  recognised  elsewhere,  and  Germany  began 
that  aplendid  edition  of  Handd'a  srorka,  whkh 
ought,  years  ago,  to  have  been  printed  in  London. 
AU  luHiour  to  Dr.  Chxyiaoder  for  his  labour  of 
lovot  Bat  wo  mnit  not  Ibrgot  that  tho  Engliah 
were  the  firnt  to  j)roniotc,  in  one  way,  the  work 
which  Germany  is  now  promoting  in  another;  for 
H  fa  to  the  onterpifae  of  London  pablisheni  thai 
we  owe  those  octavo  editions  of  Handel's  Or^ 
torioo,  the  cheapness  of  which  places  them  in 
the  hands  of  every  one,  while  their  enormous 
circulation  shows  how  wonderfully  the  taste  for 
good  Music  must  be  on  the  increase.  Moreover, 
the  weakness,  which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
lowered  the  tone  of  English  Saend  Hnsle  ao 
deplorably,  has  given  place  to  a  more  [>romising 
power  of  healthy  production.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  thfa  reaction  is  mainly  traceable  to  the 
first  perfomiance,  in  1846,  of  Mendel -sohn's 
•Elijah,'  an  event  which  impressed  the  British 
public  with  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  higher 
branches  of  Art  than  it  had  previously  f»nter» 
tained.  The  audiences  assembling  at  Exetor 
Hall  knew  some  dozen  Oratorios — the  finest  in 
the  worM  —  and  honestly  appreciated  then).  But, 
they  did  not  care  to  hear  anything  they  did  not 
know.  Ths^  vraro  aftaid  to  pass  judgment  on 
Music  with  which  they  were  not  faindiar,  lest, 
by  criticising  it  too  favourably,  they  should  com* 
promlae  their  taato.  Tho  appearaneo  of  *  Elijah* 
put  an  end  to  this  nnsatisfactory  state  of  tilings. 
The  Oratorio  proved  to  be  superb ;  and  no  one 
waa  alraSd  to  aeknowledgo  it.  Tho  reaetion  waa 
complete.  The  eyes  of  a  large  section  of  the 
Musical  publio  were  opened ;  imd  many  who  had 
never  benire  entortMBod  the  idea  of  eodi  a  qoeo* 
tion,  began  to  ank  wh»  ther  the  crtati%'e  faculty 
might  not  still  bo  found  within  the  pale  of  the 
English  School.  It  waa  fcund  ;  and,  one  by  one, 
works  were  produced,  quite  strong  enough  to 
give  fair  promise  of  the  ultimate  fonnation  of  a 
new  School  of  English  Oratorio.   To  Stendalo 
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Bennttt  wa  owe  *The  Woman  of  SamarU*;  to 

C.E.Horsley. '  David,' '  Josejih/  and  'Gideon' ;  to 
Maofarren, '  S.  Johu  the  Baptist,' '  The  Resurreo- 
tioD/  and  *  Jowph':  to  Benedict,  'Saint  CmOIa' 
MUl  'S.Peter';  to  Ou??e1ov.  'Saint  Polvcarp  '  and 
'Hagar ' ;  to  SuUivan,  '  The  Prodigal  Sou '  and 
*The  L^t  of  the  World*;  to  Jolm  JVaaeb  Bar- 
nttt,  '  Tlie  Kaisinc;  of  Lazarus';  to  Bexficltl, 

*  laraol  restored' ;  to  Chipp,  '  Job '  and  '  l<faomi 
to  Dearie,  •Inael  in  the  Wilderaen*;  to  Ooefea» 

*  Eli  *  and  *  Naanian  ' ;  to  Honry  Leslie,  '  Im- 
manuel'  and  'Judith ' ;  to  BambMr, '  Bebekah' ; 
to  Joseph  Fuiy,  'Bmannd*;  to  ttldge,*  Mount 
Moriah ':  to  Aniie.^, '  Saint  John  the  Evangelist*; 
to  Pierson, '  Jerusalem/  and  the  «i«ftniaK^  Ora* 
torio  '  Hezekiah.*  Were  W9  to  apeak  of  theae 
works,  or  any  of  them,  a.s  on  a  level  with  'Saint 
Paul.'  or  'Elijah/  their  Con) posers  would  be  the 
first  to  eontracUct  us.  But  we  do  say,  that,  with 
such  a  lirtt  before  us — a  list  far  from  comi>lete — 
it  wuuld  be  absurd  to  speak  of  the  Ora- 
torio as  extinct. 

In  order  to  supply  a  pressing  need  at  our 
Ph>vincial  Musical  Fetttivab,  the  Oratorio  has 
been  Kupplemented,  of  late  years,  bv  the  Choral 
Cantata,  in  which  some  of  our  best  loigliah  Coaa- 
pogers  have  attained  considerable  succchs.  Among 
the  best  exauiplen  protluced  within  the  liust  thirty 
years,  we  may  mention  Dr.  Stainer's  '  Daughter 
of  Jairua';  Caldicott's  'Widow  of  Nain';  I>r. 
Bridge's 'Boadicea' ;  Macf.irren's  *  Lenora,'  'May 
Day/  *  The  Sleeper  awakene<l,' '  Christmas,'  and 
*The  Lady  of  tho  Lake*;  Stemdale  Bennett's 
'May  Queen';  Benedict's ' Undine'  and  'Bichard 
OoBur  de  Lion ' ;  John  Fnmcia  Bamett'a  'Paradise 
and  the  Peri/  'The  Ancient  Mariner.*  and  'The 
Building  of  the  Ship' ;  Hodson's'  Golden  Legend ' ; 
Hubert  PmfB  'PirometheoalTaboaiid' ;  Oowan'a 

•  Porsnlr/  '  S.  TrHnla.'  and  'The  Rok*.  Mr.iden'; 
Madame  Sainton- Dolby's '  Legend  of  Saint  Doro« 
tbea,*  «The  Story  of  tha  Kiithfbl  Soul/  and 

•  Thalassa ' ;  Gadsby's  'Alcestia,*  and  '  The  Lord 
of  the  Isles';  Prout's  'Uerawaid';  Leslie's 
'Holyrood/  and  *The  Danghtor  of  tiie  Uea'; 
H.  Smart's  *  Jacob,' '  Bndeof  Dunkerron,' '  King 
Bend's  daughter/  and  'The  fisher  Maidens'; 
ICaekensfe's  •The  Bride*  ;SaIlivan*8*KeBilwOTtli* 
and  '  Martyr  of  Antioch';  and  many  others. 

The  extratmlinary  number  of  these  ambitious 
worki  maj  be  partly  explained  by  the  increasing 
seal  for  the  cultivation  of  Part-8inging  mani- 
fested by  all  classes  of  English  Society.  Forty 
years  a^o,  the  Art  was  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  linuta  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and 
the  Choirs  assembling  at  the  greater  Provincial 
Festivals.  But,  in  1840.  Mr.  Hullah — already 
veU  known  to  tho  puldic  by  hia  *  Village  Co- 
quettes '  and  some  other  Operas — first  set  on  foot 
the  famous  Claiwes,  which,  beginning  at  tho 
Training  College  at  Battersea,  have  since  spread 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  tho  country  ;  insomuch 
that  ihero  are  it^w  parislies  in  England,  which 
have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  boaatad  a  daie 
on  the  'Hullah  System,'  and  few  towns  destitute 
of  a  reapeutable  '  Choral  SocieCy.'  So. great  was 
4haauooaai  of  the  movaoMitty  tha^  al&d  by  hia 
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friend,  E.  0.  May,  and  oOmt  ooadjntora,  Mr. 

Hullah  was  able,  within  a  very  few  yean*,  to 
raise  the  system  of  training  to  a  standard  much 
higher  than  that  which  he  had  originany  contem* 

p1ate<l ;  and,  drafting  his  bfest  pupiln  into  a  more 
advanced  Choir,  to  perform  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  and  other  gnat  worin,  iint  at  Bzeter 

Hall,  and  then  at  S.  Martin's,  in  a  style  which 
did  honour  to  the  Association,  even  in  the  iaoe  of 
tha  Saered  Kvmonie  Society.  The  efltot  of 
these  energetic  proceedings  wa-s  to  educate,  not 
only  the  taste,  but  the  Voices  of  the  people^  also, 
to  a  pobit  whieh  prepared  the  way  tar  tneCtioin 
founded  by  LL.ilif,  Barnby,  and  others,  for 
•mailer  gatherings,  for  the  (jllack  Society,  and 
fortha  now  firmly  eetabUahed  Badi  Choir,  whieh, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
with  Madame  Lind- Goldschmidt  consenting, 
from  pure  lore  of  Art,  to  lead  its  Sopranos,  has 
achieved  its  well-known  success  in  the  inter- 

S relation  of  choral  works  of  the  highest  order, 
loreover,  this  increased  and  increasing  love  for 
Choral  Singing  has  already  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  coiiiitIe«^fl  Anthems,  Services,  and  other 
pieces  of  Choral  Mu.sic,  many  of  which  ai^  in 
favour  with  our  Church  Choirs. 

During  the  Brat  half  of  the  19th  century  In- 
stnimental  Music  was  chiefly  represented, in  Eng- 
land, by  dementi,  John  Fi« M,  John  Cramer,  the 
elder  We.-ky,  Dr.  Crotch,  Thos.  Attvvo.vd,  G.  K. 
Griffin,  and  B.  Jacob.    To  these  euccet^ded  Mo- 
sdieleaand Cipriani  Potter ;  after  whose  retirement 
a  newer  style  was  developed,  under  tho  leadership 
of  Stemdale  Bennett.   Ue  first  showed  us  how, 
to  die  refined  ledlnifiie  of  hia  predeceaaora.  a  saw 
grace  might  be  added  more  captivating  than  all 
the  rest :  and,  oryatallising  Uus,  in  his  written 
woiln;  ha  haa  breathed  a  apirlt  Into  EngUab 
Music  which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.    It  ia 
not  too  much  to  say,  that,  in  perfection  of  form, 
olearaeMl  of  design,  symmetry  of  proportion, 
and  delicacy  of  dt  tail,  hia  style  has  never  been 
rivalled,  since  the  death  of  Mendeiesohn.  Theae 
four  great  quaMtiea   especially  the  laat— distin- 
guish it  from  all  contemporary  methods.  And 
theae  qualities  served  him,  even  before  he 
left  tha  Royal  Aoademr.  aa  •  Ibrtreas,  under 
shelter  of  which  he  might  safely  give  free  sc<^p« 
to  his  genius,  in  any  desired  direction.  Pro* 
tected  by  this,  he  fearlessly  suffered  his  Fancy  to 
lead  him  into  the  very  heart  of  the  llomantio 
SchooL  Not  towards  the  spectre-haunted  region  so 
familiar  to  Weber  and  Manchner,  but  into  the 
bright  realm  of  Nymphs,  and  Sprites,  and  Faeries, 
and  all  the  beautiful  creatures  of  tho  woodn  ;  the 
dwellers  in  lonely  streams;  the  dancers  in  the 
moonlit  meadow;  ethereal  easeneea  which  ha 
knew  how  to  paint  in  colours  as  bright  and  beau- 
tiful as  themi$elve4.    Where  Weber  shows  us  a 
Dragon,  Bennett  points  to  tha  gambols  of  ft 
Squirrel;  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  we  are 
made  to  see  the  one  picture  as  clearly  as  the 
other.  Stfll,  Bennett  was  no  realist.  He  painted 
his  pictures  with  an  exactness  of  definition  which 
compeb  our  instant  recognition;  but,  he  dealt 
with  the  Uaaaen,  aa  wall  aa  with  tha  Seen,  and 
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thas  affiliated  himself  to  the  Tina^native  School 
M  closely  aa  to  her  Komantic  Biat^r.  There  are 
thowiito  in  his  Oonoeirtoi,  in  tlie  Symphony  in 
G  lunor,  and  in  many  of  his  pieces  of  Chamber 
Musio,  which  neither  words,  nor  pictures,  can 
oommonfoato  from  mind  to  nfod ;  thought!  wUoh 
can  only  l>e  rendered  intHIigibl-'  through  the 
medium  of  Muaic,  and  which,  so  oonununieated, 
rndto  the  inmoct  toiil  of  the  hearar  with  thftt  of 
the  Compoprr.'  No  doubt,  this  is  the  UdMCi 
result  that  Musio  caa  hope  to  reaob— oerwnlyf 
the  meet  intelleetuaL  Bttt,ihl«Tiew  of  theeeee 
(ktrncts  nothing,  either  from  the  merit,  or  the 
charm,  of  Bomantio  picturet,  so  delicately  p»inted 
M  the  Oreiiinee  to  'The  N«iad%'  'The  Wood- 
nyin|)h8,'  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  or  'Parisina 
in  which  last  sad  inspiration  the  deepest  depths 
of  Tragedy  are  reached  as  oertsJnly  as  the  per- 
fection of  beauty  is  reached  in  the  others.  The 
'Three  Musical  Sketches'  stand  forth  like  three 
fittle  Water  Colour  Drawings  from  the  pencil  of 
Toner,  who  himself  could  have  thrown  no  more 
poetical  expression  into  the  cnltn  ripple  on  'The 
Lake,'  the  rush  of  'Tho  Mill  stream,'  or  the 
brilliant  speilteof 'The  Fountain.'  than  Bennett 
has  done  by  means  of  the  aimplest  possihle  fonn 
of  Tone-Painting.  Yet,  even  from  those,  the 
taint  of  vulgar  realism  is  entirely  excluded.  The 
only  satisfactory  test  that  can  be  ajjplied,  in  such 
cased,  is  the  question, '  Would  the  Music  sound 
good,  and  heantifn],  and  interesting,  to  a  man 
who  had  never  seen,  or  heard  of,  a  Lake,  a  Mill- 
stream,  or  a  Fountain  ?'  And  there  can  be  only 
one  answer — of  course  it  would.  Bennett  never 
once,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  artistic  life, 
descended  to  anything  that  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  his  Art  Om  maj  ntA  noblme  oblige 
in  fevcr>*  bar  he  ever  wrote.  And  we,  who  knew 
him  intimately,  can  oonfidentW  assert,  that, 
though  hJa  whob  heart  waa  Ibu  of  gentleness, 
the  kindness  of  his  disposition  nf  ver  tempted  him 
to  condone^  in  others,  what  he  would  Himaolf 
haTerejeetodaaunworihyofftn  Artfa^  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  could  not  tolerate  bad  I'nrt- 
wr^tin|^  or  vicious  Harm(my,  or  hideoos  malform- 
ation dugniaed  under  the  tide  of  freedom  from 
archaic  bondage,  he  never  refused  to  do  justice 
to  a  grand  idea^  because  it  was  new.  Indeed,  so 
frr  removed  was  his  loyal  Consenratiim  from  the 
blindness  which  can  see  no  good  in  anything  not 
yet  oimsecrated  by  the  lapse  of  time,  that  he  him- 
aelf  was  always  ready  to  welcome  new  ideas; 
and  to  deal  with  them  In  muii  sort,  that,  in 
many  reacts,  his  Mario  waa  veiy  mimh  in  ad- 
▼anoe  of  its  age. 

Under  such  a  leader,  it  would  tiave  been 
shameful  if  the  English  School  had  produced  no 
Instrumental  Music.  It  has  producetl  much. 
Maofarren's  Overtures  to  'Chevy  Chase,'  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  'Romoo  and  Juliet,'  'Ham- 
let,' and  'Don  Carlos';  John  Francis  Bamett's 
•Symphony  in  A  Minor,"  'Overture  Symphon- 
ique,'  Overture  to  'A  Winter's  Tale,'  and  'Con- 
certo in  D  minor';  Stanford's  Symphonies,  his 
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Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,  in  D  (op.  ii), 
his  Violoncello  Sonata,  i«  A  (op.  9),  and  his  other 
pieces  ftr  the  Chamher,  are  au  weiln  worthy  of 
recognition.  Best's  Organ  Music,  even  apart 
from  its  Musician-like  oonstruction,  and  pure 
artiatie  fseUng,  abowa  an  intimate  aeqnaintanoe 
with  the  character  and  capahilitics  of  the  In- 
strument, which  cannot  but  s«cure  for  it  a  long 
tam  of  finronr.  Meanwhile,  we  owe  modi  to  n 
large  and  daily  increasing  class  of  Organists, 
once  led  by  Die.  Gauntlett  and  S.  S.  Wesley,  and 
now  well  represented  hy  B.  J.  Hopkins,  W.  Rea, 
Drs.  Stainer,  Bridge,  Gladstone,  and  niany  ta- 
lented associates,  whose  executive  power,  and 
knowledge  of  praistical  Organ -hnil^ng.  have,  for 
many  years  past,  reacted  ujHin  each  other,  pro- 
ducing, in  the  end,  a  School  of  Organ-playing, 
the  ezodlenee  of  whieih  ia  not  surpused  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

Arthur  Sullivan,  who  haa  done  so  much  for 
the  lighter  forma  of  Opera,  and  for  Vocal  Music 
of  almost  every  class,  has  not  been  idle  with  re- 
gard to  Instrumental  Music,  but  has  produced 
works — such  as  his  Music  in  'The  Tempest'  and 
the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,'  his  Symphony  in  E,  his 
Overtures  'di  I?alln,'  and  '  In  Memoriam,' — which 
show  that,  if  he  would,  he  might  rival  any  one 
in  this  department  of  the  art.  His  treatmMt  of 
the  Orchestra  shows  an  intimate  acquaiataBM 
with  the  nature  of  its  InHtrunictitt<,  and  a  genlaa 
for  their  combination,  such  as  few  contemporary 
masters  have  surpassed  ;  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  the  success  of  no  {>ossible  number  of  Operettas 
may  prevent  him  from  continuing  to  labour  in 
the  more  serious  field  in  whiob  he  haa  already 
won  so  many  honours. 

Frederick  Cowen  is  also  worthily  rapplement- 
ing  his  Choral  works,  and  his  early  and  success- 
ful Opera, '  Pauline,'  by  numerous  Instrumental 
Compositions,  some  of  whidi  hanre  reedved  marita 
of  special  favour  at  the  Philharmonic  Society 
and  ekewhere.  Among  the  most  important  of 
theoe  are  his  3  Symphonies,  his  Sinfimiettn,  and 
his  Orchestral  Suite — a  seriea  of  giLniificant  pro- 
ductions, though  not  all  of  equal  pretension.  In 
doee  sympathy  with  tiie  modem  system  of  Tone- 
painting,  Cowen  deli^'hts  in  connecting  hia  work 
a  thread  of  Bomanoe,  which,  weaving  itsdf 
throogh  the  entire  sequence  of  Moyementa, 
gives  a  clue  to  the  intention  of  the  w  hole  :  but, 
with  a  wholesome  dread  of  realian^  he  usually 
leaves  his  andienoe  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the 
picture  for  themselves.  For  instance,  in  his 
Orchestral  Suite,  *  The  Language  of  Flowers* — 
where  distinct  imitation  of  Nature,  if  not  im- 
possible, would  have  bordered  upon  the  ludicrous 
— poetical  symbolism  is  used,  with  excellent  and 
perfectly  intelligible  effect.  The  Scandinavian 
Symphony  (No.  3,  in  C  minor),  though  confess- 
edly a  more  descriptive  work,  owes  more  to  the 
effect  of  subtle  suggestion  than  to  the  preeenta* 
tion  of  a  definite  picture.  It  is  true  tliat  we  are 
inlroduced,  in  the  Slow  Movement,  to  a  merry 
boating-party ;  and,  in  the  Scherzo,  to  the  in- 
ddenta  of  n  aleigh  journey :  but,  in  the  opening 
AlUgiw^  wan  invited  to  contemplate  the  aombre 
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scenery  of  the  Xorth.  and,  is  tiiA  Finale,  to  dream 
of  ita  heroic  Legends,  ifith  no  asaistance  from 
tlw  OooiMMr  b^ond  the  saggeitlon  of  ft  fitting 
fiBOM  OK  mind,  which  we  cannut  mistake,  but 
wbidi,  aerertheleas,  learei  our  fauay  unfettered. 
It  b  by  this  fixity  of  intentfoo,  niher  fhaa  by 
any  more  material  quality,  that  we  must  measure 
the  true  value  of  Cowen  s  works,  which,  already 
very  numerous,  will,  we  truKt,  continue  to  mul- 
tiply and  advance.* 

Hubert  Parry,  pursuing  the  path  least  likely  to 
lead  to  evanescent  popularity,  has  published  a 
Puuioforte  Trio  in  E  minor,  Bome  Sonatas*  full  of 
earnest  thought,  and  a  (irand  I>no  fur  two  Piano- 
fortes, in  which  the  twin  lii»trunieuts  are  made 
to  'plaj  up  to  coch  other '  by  means  of  a  very 
much  greater  amount  of  ingenious  Part- writing 
than  one  generally  exi^ects  to  find  in  Composi- 
tions of  this  oIms,  while  the  well-marked  cbanctar 
of  theSubject'4  employed  enhances  its  interest  as  a 
contribution  to  our  store  of  advanced  Pianoforte 
Music.  He  hM  also  written  an  Overture,  a  Piano- 
forte Concerto,  and  other  pieces,  which,  though 
several  times  performed  in  London^  remain  still 
IB  MS. 

Of  the  works  of  Henry  Smart,  Walter  Macfar^ 
ren,  Hatton,  Goes,  Ouseley,  Leslie — whose  Sym- 
phony in  D,  oititled  *  CMykby*  hu  Utely  oeeik 
succt  s.-ftdly  performed — ami  a  score  of  other 
Composers  of  the  day,  we  would  gladly  speak  in 
detdl  did  oar  space  permit.  Our  object,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  call  attention  to  the  prodin  ti  iu-s 
of  individual  writers,  however  excellent  and  in- 
tereeting  they  may  be  in  themselvee;  but,  to 
■how,  by  reference  to  actual  facts,  the  present 
poiition  of  our  English  ISi^ooIf  $a  compared  with 
the  Schoob  of  other  oountries.  We  have  proved 
that  its  descent  is  as  pure  as  that  of  any  School 
in  Europe  :  that  we  can  trace  back  its  pedigree, 
link  by  link,  from  its  living  representatives, 
through  Sterndale  Bennett,  Horn,  Bi.ihop,  Dib- 
dun^  Ara^t  Boyce,  Purcell,  and  the  School  of  the 
Battoration,  to  the  Polyphonic  Composers,  Gib- 
boD^Tallis,  Lyi  d.  Whyte,  Tye,  Edwardea,  Fayr- 
fut,  and  John  of  Dun^taMo,  and  1)ack,  through 
these,  tu  the  oldest  Couuiodcr  of  wtioui  the  world 
hue  aayraoord,  that  John  of  Fornsetc  to  whom 
wo  owe  the  most  antient  example  of  Polyphonic 
Gompotdtion  yet  discovered.  We  have  shown — 
and  ahall  preaantly  diow  more  pliUnly  still — that, 
at  the  present  moment,  it  is  more  active  than 
it  has  ever  been  before ;  doing  excellent  work ; 
and  ipving  rich  promiae  for  the  future.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  at  which  Enslish  Com- 
posers  have  more  liaithfully  fulfilled  the  trust 
omnmittad  to  them  than  now.  They  havo  oon- 
ducte^l  us,  Btep  by  step,  to  a  very  high  position 
indeed.  We  shall  be  cowards*  if  we  recede  from 
it.  In  Older  to  prerent  aveh  m  dlaaater,  wo  hnvo 
only  to  bear  ihc  work  of  our  forefathers  in  mind; 
and,  so  long  as  this  is  healthily  remembered,  we 
need  entertain  bat  little  dread  of  retrogrewion. 

XXXV.  Is  retrogres-nion  then  possible,  in 
Tax  ScHOULS  or  thjc  Futuue,  after  the  wonderful 
advaaoM  that  li»f«  already  been  madal 
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Undoubtedly  it  is.  By  hard  work,  and  con- 
tinued Derseverance,  we  may  postpone  ita  advent 
to  as  uidefinite  d«ta.  But,  aooner  or  later,  It 

will  certainly  come  upon  us.  If  the  Ilistoiy  of 
Art  prove  nothing  else,  it  moet  certainty  wUl 
nerar  oeaao  to  proTo  tlda,  to  tiio  end  of  time : 

and  we  have  written  to  small  pur]»ose,  if  we 
have  failed  to  establish  the  fact.  After  more 
than  two  centuries  of  steady  progress.  Polyphony 
attained  perfection,  in  the  School  of  Palestrina; 
and,  within  fifty  years  after  his  death,  became  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  the  fourth  half-century  of 
its  existence,  the  Monodic  School  received,  at  ttio 
hands  of  Rossini,  so  notable  an  infusion  ofGeiman 
power,  thjit,  in  its  later  phases,  its  essential  prin- 
ciples, scarcely  lees  dead  than  those  of  Polyphony, 
are  T).irely  recognisable.  Not  only  have  the  Poly- 
odio  Schools  of  Handel  and  Bach  languished,  for 
lack  of  diaoiples ;  but  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
any  Composer  of  the  j>rcsent  day  would  care  to 
make  common  cause  with  them,  if  he  could. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
every  direct  nianif.  station  of  a  siiecial  finn  of 
Art.  Is  the  School  of  Beethoven — which  has 
aenred,  more  or  less,  aa  the  baaia  of  all  the  beet 
work  ddiic  during;  the  last  fifty  years — condemned 
to  sufl'er  with  the  rest!  It  must  so  suffer,  or 
oontradlot  the  ezperienoo  of  all  past  history.  The 
question  is,  not  whether  it  is  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion—for  of  that  we  are  firmly  assured — but, 
whether  it  haa  already  readied  ita  colminatlng 
|Mjiiit.  Is  room  still  left  for  greater  WOrk  than 
any  that  has  as  yet  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  f  If  so,  wo  may  hope,  that,  sooner  or 
later,  a  Master  will  arise  among  us,  great  enough 
to  aooompliah  it.  If  not,  the  period  of  decadence 
cannot  be  very  far  ^tant :  fbr,  no  Sdiool  oaa 
exist,  for  any  length  of  time,  upon  a  dead  levd. 
If  it  be  not  progreshing  towards  greater  things, 
it  must  be  dying  out ;  and  the  sooner  some  new 
manifestation  of  genius  sopersedes  it,  the  better. 
Let  us  try  to  cast  aside  all  prejudice,  in  either 
direction  ;  and  dispassionately  weigh  our  chance 
of  advancement  on  the  old  linea  agaioat  that  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  path. 

The  most  sanguine  believer  in  progreaa  wIH 
scarcely  vantnn  to  amert  that  the  laboun  of  thta 
last  fifty  years  have  effected  any  improvement 
in  the  Symphony,  the  Quartet,  or  the  Sonata. 
Yet,  the  average  efficiency  of  Instmmentalists, 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  oountries.  is  probably 
greater,  at  this  moment,  than  it  has  ever  been 
before,  SetUiig  aside  Paganini,  as  an  exceptional 
phenomenon,  rather  than  a  Classical  Virtuoso,  no 
greater  Violinist  than  Joachim  has  ever  lived; 
■or,  bearing  bis  great  Conoerto  and  other  im* 
portant  works  in  mind,  can  we  speak  lightly  of 
him  as  a  Composer.  Except  for  his  unrivalled 
poweir%  whidi  admit  of  no  comparisnn  with  tiiooa 
of  any  other  Artist,  there  are  many  others  whom 
we  should  tbankf ullv  place  in  the  highest  nunk 
of  all ;  and  who  really  are  eeoond  to  aim  akna. 
It  is  doubtful  wliether  the  Violoncello  was  ew 
played  aa  it  is  now  pli^yed  by  Piatti  j  and  thoaa 
who  do  not  renamMr  DngoMttl  wUl  ba  qoita 
praparad  to  balioTa  tha  aama  of  Bott^rini  and 
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tlie  Donble-Bass.  What  Joachim  is  to  the  Violin, 
Clara  Schumann  is  to  the  Pianoforte — the  most 
poetical  interpreter  now  living  of  the  great  works 
of  tlM  Classical  Schools;  and,  ju(ljj:iii<,'  as  well 
as  we  ran  by  the  traditions  handtxl  down  to  us, 
the  mml  [Msrfect,  in  some  respectti,  on  record. 
SoHMly  le«8  remarkable,  as  the  representative 
of  a  newer  ScIkkjI,  is  Hans  von  Billow,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  Htrung  predilections  in  favour 
of  JJmt  and  Wagner,  is  rivalled  by  few  in  his 
nading  of  the  works  of  the  older  Ma-stt-rs.  from 
Bach  to  Beethoven.  Even  Liszt  himself,  the 
Itaganini  of  the  Plaiioforte.  and  tha  gnfttest 
executant  of  the  century,  still  possesses  jKtwers, 
which,  despite  his  seventy  years,  one  sometimes 
half  ezpecta  to  weloofno  oooe  more  in  all  the 
glories  of  a  second  youth  ;  and  of  which  we  do, 
in  •  manner,  see  a  strange  revival  in  the  per- 
fermanoesof  RabiiuteiB.  We  apeak  of  tiie  giants 
only,  having  no  room  to  chronicle  tlic  facts  at 
oar  oommand.  Yet  who  can  foi^get  the  nnines 
of  Halle,  and  Madame  Nonnan^Nemda,  of 
Arabella  (^(><l(lard,  Agnes  Ziramermann,  M:irie 
JKrebi,  and  a  hundred  other  conservative  Artists 
who  ddight  OS  ev«y  day ;  and  not  theae  only, 
but  a  host  of  players  on  evt  ry  Orchestral  In- 
■tnunent^  lo  accumplislied  in  their  generation, 
that  maay  of  the  Second  Violins  of  to^y  would 
have  been  thankfully  accepted  as  Leaders,  not 
■o  very  many  years  ago.  Whence,  then,  in  pre- 
sence of  so  splendid  an  array  of  Virtuosi,  the 
manifest  decline  in  Instrumental  Componitions  of 
the  highest  order?  We  sliall  best  explain  it  by  an 
illustration  drawn  from  the  history  of  another  Art. 
Tho  Imtroinental  Movements  of  Beethoven  and 
Schumann,  present,  towards  those  of  llayiln 
and  Mozart,  a  contra '>t  curiuusly  analogoiiB  to  that 
wlii<&  the  voluptuous  ehiarotcuro  of  Corrc^'gio 
pnmtH  to  tlie  irli-aier  definitions  of  Pietro 
Paragino,  and  tiie  youthful  Katl'aelle.  Now  Cor- 
TCgglo  was,  hhnaelf,  ao  oonaommate  a  draught*- 
man,  tb.it,  knowing,  to  a  hair's  breadth,  where 
his  contours  would  fall,  he  could  afford  to  throw 
them  into  abadow,  wheneror  ho  pleased,  without 
running  the  8li;rh*.t.^t  rink  of  injuring  his  'draw- 
ing.' But,  among  his  would-be  imitators  were 
oertida  very  poor  draughtsmen,  who  foottd  it 
nwh  easier  to  throw  in  a  shadow,  tiian  to  fix 
the  iilace  of  a  correct  outline.  So,  the  contours 
of  too  eoriy  Maiten  were  eondMnned,  ai  *  haid* ; 

and  the  c/iiaroeeuro  of  Correggio  was  used  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  incorrect  outlinea;  and  ao 
ft  eme  to  pass,  that  a  notable  degraditlcn  of 
Art  was  once  referred  to  this  great  Matter's 
School.  In  like  manner,  Beethoven,  having  a 
perfect  symmetrical  focm  at  command,  could 
afford  to  olothe  it,  to  any  extent,  with  those 
deeply  imaginative  pnsages  which  formed  the 
^y  essence  of  his  genius,  without  running  the 
■lightest  ride  of  distorting  ita  fair  propoitfons. 
But,  among  some  later  Composers,  this  reverence 
icr  form  lias  either  pa.s8ed  unnoticed,  or  fallen 
into  contempt,  as  a  relique  of  tMxfaarinn:  and  j 
the  stringing  together  of  passages,  supposed  to 
be  imaginative,  has  been  held  to  be  ail  that 
iiBeQesBaFvfbrthopNdnofekmofnWorkorArt. ' 
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There  can  be  no  more  fatal  CRor  than  this :  and 
Beethoven's  own  history  proves  it.  We  know 
that  he  worked  hard  at  Fux'a  'Gradu4,'  and 
Albrechtsberger's  'Anweitong';  and  that,  afUr- 
icards,  he  produced  many  wonderful  works.  And 
we  know  tliatsome  of  hia  follower^  whose  works 
are  not  at  all  wonderful,  have  act  worked  hju6, 
eitlier  at  Albrechtsbergpr  or  Fux.  Of  course, 
thi-j  may  be  merely  a  coincid>;nce.  The  mereet 
beginner  wiU  tell  us,  now<«Fdays,  that  Fox  and 
Albreclitsberger  were  supersedf  !,  long  ago.  No 
doubt.  Beethoven  used  their  miserable  books  as 
the  basis  of  his  method,  because  no  bettor  ones 
had  tlicn  been  published.  Still,  he  seems  to 
have  got  some  small  amount  of  good  out  of  them. 
At  any  rate^  ao  fur  aa  the  Symphony  is  oonoamed 
— to  go  no  farther — there  is  '  writiii:,''  in  tlic  im- 
mortal Nine  which  has  not  yet  been  equalled,  but 
whieb,  nevertbeleai^  nrait  M  mora  tlum  oquoUed, 
if  the  Sc  hool  haa  not  j8t  eotond  apon  tho  pariod 
of  its  decline. 

In  considering  the  Ibtore  of  Sacred  Moife,  ft 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
with  regard  to  the  coming  history,  either  of  the 
Oratorio  or  the  Maw.  We  cannot  but  look  for> 
ward  with  deep  interest  to  the  production  of 
Gounod's  new  work,  'The  Bedemption,*  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1 88a ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  it  will  be  worthy  of  its  Composer's  repQta> 
tion.  Still,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one^ 
that,  since  the  year  1846,  the  Oratorio  has  not 
shown  a  tendency  to  rise,  either  in  England  or 
in  d'rnnany,  to  a  higher  Ideal  than  that  which 
was  presented  to  usat  the  memoralile  Birmingham 
Festival  of  that  year*  Many  rea-sons  may  be  ad- 
duced for  this — among  them,  a  ti  chnical  one,  of 
trenchant  force.  The  cliief  strength  of  au  Oratorio 
lies  in  its  Choruses.  Where  these  are  weak,  no 
amount  of  beatitiful  Airs  will  save  thework.  And, 
they  always  will  be  weak,  unless  they  rest  upon  a 
firm  oontrapuntal  foundation.  This  fact  enablea 
us  to  predict,  without  fear  of  cotitrmliction,  that, 
eateru  paribus,  the  best  Contrapuntist  will  write^ 
not  only  tho  boat  Oratorio,  but  the  beat  Mam; 
for  the  same  law  applies,  with  equal  force,  to  the 
modem  Mass  with  Orchestral  Aocompanimento. 
No  one  will  attempt  to  aay  that  tlio  Momona 
beauty,  either  of  Rossini's  'Messe  Solennelle,*  or 
Gounod's,  is  the  highest  type  of  perfection  to  which 
aOhoralOompoiercanMinre.  Verdi*8 'Requiem* 
is  as  theatrical  aa  '  Aula' — far  more  so  than  *II 
Th>vatore,*  or  '  La  Traviata.'  Anomalies  such  as 
tiieae  invariabfy  preient  thanaelvei.  In  Saered 
Music,  where  contrapuntal  akill  is  wanting;  for, 
in  this  kind  of  Compoeition,  inventive  power  will 
prove  of  no  avail,  without  an  equal  amount  of  oon- 
structive  power  to  support  it.  How  is  this  power 
to  be  acquired  7  At  this  moment,  there  is  no 
Master  in  Europe  capable  of  taking  Hauptmann's 
place,  as  a  teacher  of  Countorpoint;  and.  were 
such  a  Master  to  arise  among  us,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  tho  nrctient  state  of  public  feeling, 
his  learning  would  meet  with  adequate  recogni- 
tion. This  is  an  evil,  the  continuance  of  which  no 
School  can  survive.  If  the  Oratorio  is  to  rise 
liighar  tlum  it  hot  yet  done,  our  nest  genmatkm 
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of  Compoaern  mupt  take  the  difficulty  into  seriouR 
oonsideratiuD,  and  nut  atl'ect  to  think  lightly  of 
the  only  means  by  wlueh  mooea  hM  hithaito 
been  attf»in<  d. 

Since  the  downfall  of  the  Polyphonic  Scliools, 
the  true  Ghnrdi  Style— the '  Stilo  alia  Gappella '  of 
the  i6lh  centun' — lias  Iain  entirely  dormant; 
but,  within  the  last  few  years,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  revive  it,  both  in  Germany,  in 
France,  and  in  England.  In  Germany,  the  move- 
ment was  begun  in  1853  by  Dr.  Karl  Proske, 
who  printed  a  large  collection  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  1 6th  centiirv,'  and  introduced  thetn,  with 
great  effect,  intcj  the  Services  of  the  Cathedral  at 
ftegensborg,  of  which  he  was  Canon,  and  Kapell^ 
mSMter.  Afl<  r  his  death  the  work  was  carried 
en  by  the '  C«ecilien  Verein,'  which  has  done  much 
tonwds  the  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  the  pro- 
dnctions  of  the  true  Polyphonic  Schrwil,  and  le<l 
to  their  constant  performance  in  all  parte  of 
Germany. 

In  France,  the  increased  love  for  Plniii  Chrxiint, 
which  manifested  itself,  some  thirty  years  a^o,  in 
the  Dioossee  of  Paris,  Bonen,  Bhslms,  Camlwal, 
and  other  parts  of  the  cotmtry,  has,  to  a  frreat 
extent,  supplanted  the  frivolous  style  of  Music 
oQoe  so  miserably  popular. 

In  England,  the  iiiovemont  bec:an,  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  with  the  introduction  of  Urttorian 
Tones  to  the  Bsalnu,  at  Margaret  Street  C%npul, 
S.  Paul's.  Knightibridge,  S.  Barnabas',  Piralico, 
and  some  other  London  Churches,  including  the 
Chapel  of  S.  MailE*e  Oollege,  Chelsea.  After  a 
time,'  a!id  Tii.ainly  through  the  zeal  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Heltnore.  the  taste  for  this  kind  of 
Hvaie  qnead  rapidly;  and  this  taele— aaristed, 
perhaps,  by  party  feeling — noon  made  'Grego- 
rians'  so  popuUr,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
number  the  Chordiei  in  whieh  they  were  sung. 
Unhappily,  the  prewent  leaders  of  the  movement 
seem  utterly  blind  to  the  fact  that  *  Gregorians ' 
eumot,  wtuiont  entfrdy  lo^ng  their  distinctive 
ciharacter,  be  Bung  with  modem  Harmonies  fit 
only  for  Uie  Theatre.  The  only  hope  for  success 
lies  in  the  stem  prohibition  of  this  Tulgar  and  in> 
tolerable  abuse ;  the  perpetuation  of  which  would 
be  a  far  greater  evil  than  an  immediate  retam  to 
the  '  Doable  Chaunt  *  of  fifty  years  ago. 

But,  the  most  interesting  (piestion  at  present 
is  that  which  concerns  the  future  prospects  of 
the  Lyric  Drama.  We  have  seen,  tliat  Wagner, 
and  Bolto,  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  pection 
of  the  Neo-Teutonic,  and  Neo-Itnlian  parties,  are 
in  favour  of  sacrificing  everytliing  to  dramatic 
effect;  of  substituting  an  elaborate  form  of 
Recitative  for  continuous  Melody ;  of  height- 
ening the  effect  of  this  by  ricli  and  varied  Or- 
ohoitial  Accompaniments  ;  and,  of  supplying  the 
place  of  regular  form  by  allottiug  certain  special 

thrases  to  every  character  in  the  Drama.'  We 
ave  eeen,  that,  within  a  comparatively  short 

re  of  time,  they  have  almoHt  entirely  banished 
older  forms  of  Italian  and  German  Opera 
from  the  Stage;  aa4»  Yodi,  who  onoe 
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depended  wholly  upon  Melwly  for  his  sucoSM^ 
ha.s,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  their  principle!.* 
On  the  other  lumd,  we  have  eeen  that  a  mora 
moderate  party,  numbering  among  its  ranks  some  1 
young  Composers  of  acknowledged  merit,  is 
neither  prepnied  to  sacrifice  dramatic  tmth  to  1 
musical  symmetry,  nor  musical  symmetry  to  dra-  I 
matic  truth:  but  is  determined  to  use  Melody, 
Harmony,  and  Form,  as  means  of  enforcing  Ex- 
pression, Action,  and  the  varie  l  tleinands  of 
scenic  propriety — not  as  hindrances  to  them; 
and,  in  so  doing,  to  work  out  the  main  priadpiee 
adopted  by  Mezart  and  Weber,  without  com- 
mitting itself  to  any  peculiarities  of  style,  or 
method,  beyond  those  dictated  by  the  iaient  or 
fancy  of  the  writer.  There  i«  much  hope  that 
these  reasonable  views  may  lead  to  a  careful  re- 
oonaidenftion  of  many  thiz^,  iHiidi,  in  the  heat 
of  recent  controversy,  have  been  too  viol  -  ntly 
debated  on  both  sides.  That  a  reaction  of  some 
kind  mvat  take  plao^  wxmer  or  Inter,  esnmi 
certain;  and  it  is  of  immense  importance  that  it 
should  be  a  temperate  one,  otherwise  it  wUl 
leave  ns  in  greater  donbt  than  oyer. 

In  passing  from  the  future  of  Dramatic  Music 
to  that  of  Vocal  Music  generally,  we  find  our- 
■dvee  fiwe  to  face  with  a  new  difficulty.  On 
every  Instrument  in  use,  exn  pt  the  common  | 

I  Slide-Trumpet,  we  have  attained  a  facility  of  j 
exeontion,  inlbiitely  in  advmnoe  of  that  wnioh 
prevailed  fifty  years  ago.  But,  within  the  ssame 
period,  our  Schools  of  VocalisaUun  have  sensibly 
degenerated.  Leaving  Catalani,  Pasta,  Sontag, 
and  Jenny  Lind  out  of  the  question,  there  is  no 
Theatre  in  Europe  which,  at  this  moment^  could 
bring  together  fneh  a  body  of  Singers  as  formed 
the  average  Company  of  Her  Majesty's  Tlieatre. 
under  the  Ltudey  management.  Where  oan 
we  hear  *II  Don  uiovaani*  anng,  it  vmA  to 
be  sung,  season  after  season,  bv  Grisi,  Peniaiii, 
Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Jjablache  t  There  ia  no 
such  Quintet  attainable ;  not  so  much  from  lade 
of  Voices  as  from  lack  of  method.  A  gocnl  many 
of  us  are  to  blame  for  this.  Our  '  Maestri  di 
canto,'  in  the  first  instance,  of  course;  and  our 
Singers  also.  But,  are  our  Composers  guiltless  f 
Was  there  ever  a  period  at  which  the  capabilities 
of  the  Voioe  were  so  contemptuously  disregarded, 
as  they  an  at  this  moment  ?  The  evil  b^gan  in 
Germany.  We  dare  hardly  write  the  name  of 
the  giant  who  originated  it ;  but,  if  Beethoven's 
disregard  of  vocal  capabilities  has  materially 
hindered — as  it  most  certainly  has — the  perform- 
ance of  two,  at  least,  of  his  greatest  works,  how 
can  men  of  ordinary  genius  hope  to  eoeceed  In 
8i)ite  of  it  ?  Time  was,  when  Composers  regarded 
the  study  of  the  Voice  as  indispensable  to  their 
education  ;  and  surely,  thie  course  of  stody  which 
Ifd  to  .such  splendid  results,  in  the  cases  of 
Handel,  Haydn.  Mozart,  Cimaroaa,  and  Rossini, 
must  have  reacted  upon  the  Singers  for  whom 
they  wrote,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  a  School  of 
Vocalists  capable  of  doing  full  justice  to  their 

Mndo.  We  know  that  if  did  m;  nnoa  It  wat 
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not  until  after  RoBaini  retired  trom  public  life, 
tb«t  the  degradation  of  which  we  complain  began. 
CompoBers,  and  performerB,  who  thorouglily  un- 
dcntand  and  Bympathiee  with  eadi  other,  may 
aoconipliish  anything :  but,  what  can  be  expected 
from  a  Singer  who  finds  hi«  Voice  treated  like  a 
Clarinet?  it  iii  scarcely  wortb  lifal  while  even  to 
tiy  to  find  oat  what  hia  Voim  oaa  doi  and  what 
it  cannot. 

In  summing  np  the  results  of  our  enquiry,  we 
eaanot  fail  to  see  th.^t  a  glorious  Future  lies  open 
before  us,  if  we  will  only  take  the  pains  to  work 
for  it.  There  is  a  greater  amount  of  activity  in  the 
mupiral  world,  at  this  moment,  than  the  longest- 
lived  among  us  has  ever  known  before;  probably 
more  than  ever  before  existed.  One  remarkable 
sign  of  it  is  to  be  fouml  in  tlio  unceasing  demand 
for  the  works  of  the  Great  Masters,  which  leads 
to  their  continaal  republication,  in  every  con- 
ceivable form,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in 
England.  Au^ener's  cheap  editions  of  the  Piano- 
forte  Chwdoe;  the  8vo  Oratorios  and  Cantatas 
published  by  Novello,  and  R.  Cocks ;  the  enor- 
mous collection  of  standard  works  issued  by 
Litolff,  BidbAult,  Peten.  etc.;  Breitkopfft  Hiir> 
tel's  complete  editions  of  Palestrina,  Handel, 
Bach,  Muzart,  and  Beethoven;  Michaelis's  of 
tiie  early  French  Operas — ^these^  and  many  like 
collections,  all  have  their  tale  to  tell.  If  we 
do  not  play  and  sing  grand  Music,  it  is  not 
from  the  dinioalty  of  obtaining  copies.  And  not 
less  remarkable  are  the  additions  to  our  Musical 
Literature.  The  publication,  in  English,  of  such 
works  as  Jahn's  'life  of  Moiart,'  Holmes's 
volume  on  the  same  subject,  Spitta*s  'Life  of 
Bach,*  Ucnsel's  'Mendelssohn  Family/  and 
other  important  treatises  on  Musical  Science 
and  Biography,  is  Tsty  lignificant. 

But  this  is  only  one  manilestation  of  energy. 
Whatever  may  be  our  own  peculiar  views,  we 
must  admit  that  the  amount  of  zeal  displayed 
by  Wagner,  Kichter,  von  Btilow,  and  other 
])rominent  members  of  the  advanced  party,  in 
Gerauaxj,  is  enonnona.  Brahms,  Raff,  and 
Hiller,  are  all  doing  something.  Liszt  is  busy, 
in  hie  own  peculiar  way ;  while  the  chiefil  of 
the  rising  I>ramatic  .School  are  e4]unlly  ao^  in 
th<  irs.  Gounod,  Saint  Sacns.  and  Delibes,  are 
aciive  in  France,  and  many  clever  musicians  in 
America.  [See  Unitid  Statks.]  We  do  not 
say  that  all  this  feverish  exertion  will  lant.  It 
cannot.  Nor  is  it  even  desirable  that  it  should. 
Bnl  it  ia  ft  sign  of  immense  vitality.  To  go  no 
farther  than  our  own  country,  the  daily  life  of 
Art  among  us  is  almost  incredible.  In  every 
Cathedral  in  England,  and  manyPariahChinohes, 
there  are  two  full  Choral  Services  every  day.  At 
.  Oxford,  and  still  more  at  Cambridge,  the  study 
of  Htude  ia  enthusiastically  proseeuted.  Not 
very  long  ago,  Miisic  was  unknown  at  our  Public 
Sdiools ;  now,  it  is  fuUjr  recognised  at  Eton,  and 
Harrow,  and  many  otmra.  Oar  Provineial  Fiea- 
tivals,  once  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  George 
Smart  and  Prof.  KTavlor,  and  now  spread  even 
to  Sootlnnd,  nr»  not  <mly  more  nwnerouaand  suo- 
oenful  than  vm,  bat  am  mon  wiady  naaagad, 


in  every  way,  and  rarely  pass  without  bringing 
forward  some  new  work,  not  always  of  the  hi^rhest 
order,  but  always  worth  listening  to,  if  only  as 
a  sigTi  that  some  young  Cotiipcwer  is  trying  to 
do  his  best.  To  tnis  must  be  ad<Ud,  tlie  work 
done  in  Lc^ndon,  at  the  two  Italian  Opera 
Houses,  during  the  Season,  and,  in  the  Winter, 
by  Carl  Knsa'n  spirited  Comprxny  :  the  enormous 
amount  of  Orchestral  and  Choral  Music  presented 
to  the  public  by  the  Philharmonic,  the  New 
I'hilharmonic,  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  the 
Siicred  Harmonic  Society,  the  13ach  Choir,  and 
the  Richter  Concerts ;  the  Performances  directed 
by  Rambv,  and  Henry  LcsHe  ;  tlie  Alusical 
Union,  which,  under  Ella's  direction,  first  in- 
troduced to  London  in  1845  that  most  instmo* 
tive  key  to  the  bettor  underHtnnding  of  our 
Classical  Concerts,  the  '  Analytical  Programme,' 
and  haa  ainee  given  a  hearty  weloome  to  all  the 
best  Continental  Virtno-^i  who  have  visited  this 
country;  and  the  perfe>  t  Chamber  Music  at  the 
Monday  and  Saturday  I'opuhir  Concerts,  Chas. 
Halle's  Recitals,  and  Dannrcuthcr's  Musical 
Evenings.  Nor  do  our  rulers  grudge  the  money 
neossaary  fbr  the  epcouragement  of  Mnsio  among 
those  who  are  unable  to  jirovide  the  luxury  for 
themselves.  We  do  not  say  that  the  money  voted 
by  Parliament  for  this  purpoeeis  to  well  spent  as 
it  might  be.  That  the  grant  is  strangely  misap- 
plied there  can  be  no  doubt.  But,  these  are  not 
days  in  which  confusion  of  any  kind  can  be  long 
continued.  The  matter  must,  and  most  certainly 
will,  be  carefully  considered ;  and  the  grant  so 
used  as  to  ensure  the  utmoet  amount  of  good 
fruit  that  Oaik  be  extracted  from  it.  Meanwhile, 
the  fact  remains,  that,  whether  the  result  of  the 
expenditure  be  satisfactory,  or  not,  the  astounding 
sum  of  £130,000  ia  annually  voted  by  (xovem- 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  musical 
education;  and  the  time  surely  cannot  bo  far 
distant,  when  it  will  be  so  applied  as  to  produce 
a  proportionate  result.  The  report*  on  the  state 
of  Music,  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent, 
drawn  np  by  Dr.  Hullah.  for  the  Education 
Department,  show  the  crrcat  interest  with  which 
the  subject  is  regarded  by  those  who  havo  it 
in  their  power  to  exert  a  laating  influence  upon 
the  time  to  come.  Lastly,  a  more  hojteful  sign 
of  life  tliati  any  we  have  mentioned  is  to  be 
found  in  the  proposal  for  a  Boyal  College  of 
Mu.mIc.  Discussed,  then  dropped, resnmed, dropped 
again,  but  always  advancing  a  little  nearer  to 
maturity,  the  aoheme  haa  now,  for  aome  eon- 
siderahlt'  time,  attracted  the  attention  of  lovers 
of  Art,  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their 
devotion  to  ita  intereatt ;  and,  at  last,  there  aeema 
good  hope  of  bringing  the  discussion  to  a  Kucotfw- 
ful  issue.  The  late  great  meeting  at  Manchester, 
in  wbi^  three  membera  of  the  Itoyal  Family  took 
so  prominent  a  part,  has  done  much  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  end.  In  ti^t,  should  the 
adieme  be  put  into  exeontioo,  on  a  anitable  amle, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  will,  our  Kng 
lish  School  will  maintain  itself,  in  such  sort  as 
not  only  to  do  crsdit  to  ita  aacly  aaoaatiy,  bat 
to  teiqg  hmtd  ft  latar  gancnitioB  oapabl*  of 
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wisaing  for  it  a  nior«  hoBOimb]*  name  <ha&  it 

haa  ever  yet  boasted. 

But,  tJie  greater  our  privilegea,  the  greater 
our  rejjpotiHibiliti'is,  and  the  more  arduous  our 
duties.  We  must  first  work  for  our  College,  in 
order  that  our  School  may  have  »  worthy  home. 
Bavingsecured  that,  we  must  work  for  our  School ; 
ntid  our  School  must  work  for  Art.  It  is  here  that 
the  ditiieulty  lies ;  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
•very  School  in  Europe.  If  the  actual  work  ac- 
compUsiied,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  bore  any 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  activity 
displayed,  we  8>i«>uld  indeed  have  goi>d  cause  for 
prcwnt  thankfulness,  and  hope  for  the  time  to 
coute.  But  it  docs  not.  In  spite  of  all  that  lias  l)een 
dona— and  we  have  not  been  8lowtoaekn<>vvk  dge 
tha  value  of  this — a  million  limes  more  has  been 
left  tindone.  We  have  been  too  eiuiily  tempted  to 
mistake  activity  for  pro;,'reB.M,  and  zeal  for  honest 
labour:  too  readily  beguil  'd  by  the  iikuI  dcsiire  to 
rush  iuto  print,  into  the  Urcheiitra,  the  Theatre, 
die  Cathedral  itself,  when  we  ought  to  have 
known  that  our  projK-r  place  was  in  the  schoil- 
room.  To  remedy  this  nii^^ided  euthuj^iasm, 
we  need  a  ontra  of  study,  governed  by  a  body 
of  Pri>rL".-sor8  possessing  sufficient  experience  to 

I'ustify  our  fullest  confidence,  and  suthcient  leam- 
ng  to  p^va  it  aa  authority  to  which  the  rising 
generatioM  may  bow  without  en«langering  its  own 
independence.  This  point  is  of  immense  import- 
aaoa.  At  the  present  moment,  we  have  no  Court 
of  Appeal, in  the  competency  of  which  ouryounger 
Composers  feel  any  confidence  whatever.  It  is 
indiapensable  that  wa  dhoidd  eatabUih  such  a 
Court,  in  order  that  we  may  centralise  both  the 
ripe  experience  and  the  rising  talent  of  the 
country ;  thus  using  the  one  as  »  means  of  in- 
definitely increasing  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
the  other.  W^ith  such  a  point  tCappm,  there  is 
BO  reason  why  England  should  not  take  tlie  lead, 
and  keep  it.  If,  wlien  our  College  is  established, 
on  a  firm  and  reasonable  basis,  its  Professors  will 
oonsistently  inculeate  the  superiority  of  law  to 
anarchy;  of  reverence  to  conceit;  of  conunon- 
seose  to  dreams,  and  fogs,  and  rhapsodies  d  tue 
UU ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  satis* 
iMlorily  working'  out  the  problem  on  which  the 
Alt-life  of  the  forthcoming  twenty  years  depends, 
fat  its  triumph  or  its  downfidl.  wo  have  shown 
that,  if  the  experience  of  the  I'ast  bo  worth  any- 
thing at  all,  there  are  but  two  JPaths  bv  which 
the  glories  of  tho  Fatore  ean  be  reaohaa.  Kow 
it  is  certain  that  no  sig^n  of  a  new  path  has  as  yet 
been  vouchsafed  to  us.  It  may  be  discovered,  any 
day;  hut  it  has  not  been  discovered,  yet :  and, 
as  we  have  maintained  throughout,  the  boldest 
attempt  hitherto  made  to  discover  it  has  only  led 
baek  to  a  very  old  path  indeed.*  For  the  present, 
therefore,  our  chief  hope  lies  in  going  onwards : 
and,  Burelj,  should  we  succeed  in  founding  the 
InsUtntlon  ha  question,  we  ought  to  do  something 
in  thu  direction  !  We  have  greater  facilities  for 
aludy  than  ever  before  were  placed  witliin  the 
waon  of  the  happiest  neophyte ;  soolearauiusi^ht 
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into  the  history  of  the  Past,  that  the  experience 
of  oenturtes  is  open  to  every  one  of  us;  so  vast  a 
odleetlon  of  examples,  in  every  style,  that  Uw 
poorest  of  us  may  buy,  for  a  few  sliillmg*,  works 
which  our  Others  were  thankful  to  copy  out, 
fat  themselves,  when  diey  oonld  get  the  chanoe. 
In  return  for  all  this,  one  thing  only  is  required 
of  us — hard  study.  The  study  of  History — that 
we  may  learn  what  led  to  success,  in  times  past, 
and  what  did  not.  The  study  of  Counterpoint 
— that  we  may  be  able  to  write,  in  the  language 
of  Art.  and  not  in  a  peUoit  fit  only  ior  a  rustic 
merry  making.  The  Study  of  Form — ^that  we 
may  learn  how  to  present  our  ideas  in  intd- 
ligible  sequence,  and  to  emulate,  in  so  doing,  the 
conciseness  of  true  logicians.  Tlie  study  of  Style 
— that  we  may  not  only  learn  to  disdinguish 
works  of  one  School  from  those  of  another,  but 
may  be  able,  also,  to  seise  vpon  that  which  is 
good,  wheresoever  it  may  present  itself  to  our 
notice,  while  we  reject  that  which  is  evil. 
We  need  entertain  no  ftar  for  the  Future,  so 
lon^'  as  these  things  are  conpcientiously  studied 
by  those  who  are  destined  to  be  its  leaders.  But 
if,  in  the  absence  of  such  studies,  the  work  which 
ought  to  be  d<tne  by  the  intellect  l)e  entrusted  U> 
the  ear — in  accordance  with  a  vicious  practice, 
which,  defended  by  a  still  more  vielons  theory, 
seems  to  1^  ilaily  gaininjj  ground — no  reasonable 
hope  will  be  left  to  us.  And,  in  that  case,  it  would 
be  infinitdy  to  our  advantage  that  Composers 
should  cease  to  produce  anything  at  all,  and 
leave  us  to  subsist  uptm  the  heirlooms  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  our  forefathcrH,  until  some  now  and  worthy 
manifestation  shall  declare  itself.  The  Great 
Masters  have  Isft  na  quite  enough  to  Uve  upon : 
but,  we  cannot  liva  upen  the  prodnoe  of  a  School 
of  Mediocrity.  [W.S.K.] 
8CH0TT,  Aktok,  bom  June  35, 1846,  at  Suu- 
feneck  in  Suabia,  was  educated  at  the  military 
aoademyatLudwigsburg.WiirtembL-rg,  and  served 
as  an  artillery  officer  through  the  war  of  1S66. 
Some  time  after,  hiH  voice  attracted  the  attention 
of  Pischek,  and  of  the  wife  of  Profe.saor  David 
Strauss,  well  known  in  Gennany  before  l»er 
marriage  ns  Agnes  Bcliebest,  a  singer  of  note, 
fipom  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  much  instruction 
preparatory  to  his  njipearam  e  on  the  stage.  On 
May  8,  1S70,  Herr  Sch<itt  made  his  ddbut  at 
Frankfort,  as  Max  in  •  iJer  Frt  iMrhiitz,'  with  pik  h 
success  that  he  determined  to  abandon  the  army 
in  fiivour  of  music,  though  prevented  for  a  time  by 
the  outbreak  of  tho  war  of  1  70,  through  which  he 
served  and  oljtained  his  captaincy.  At  the  does 
of  the  war  he  left  the  army  and  appeared  at  the 
opera  in  Berlin,  Sidiwi  rin,  and  Hanover,  where 
he  is  now  engaged,  lie  has  also  played  in  Vienna 
and  daewhere  in  Germany  and  Austria,  with 
great  succe-xs.  He  p.mg  in  Kngl.-\nd,  June  16, 
1879,  at  a  piano  recital  given  by  Dr.  von  Biilow 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  at  a  ssoond  redtal,  and  at  n 
New  Philharmonic  concert,  in  all  which  1m  WSS 
well  received.  He  appeared  Jan.  10.  1880^  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  (Gvl  Rosa),  as  Bieasi, 
•ad  allemrds  as  Lohengrin;  Imt  though  hb 
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appearance  and  voice  are  both  magnificent,  his 
singing  had  hardly  the  succeM  which  might  have 
l>een  expected  from  his  ivpntatiun  in  (iermany. 
There  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  operatic 
tenors  of  the  day,  esjHJciHlly  in  '  heroic  parta  * ; 
I}is  repertoire  U  large,  and  consists,  besides  those 
mentioned,  of  Tannhiiuser,  John  of  Leydtn, 
iiaoul,  Robert.  \'a«co  di  Gama,  Manrico,  Ma«a- 
niello,  Ferdinand  Cortes,  and  BenvenatO  CsUini 
— the  Last  on  its  production  at  Hanover  nndor 
Dr.  lianji  von  Biilow.  More  recently  he  has 
studied  furthflf  with  Professor  Blume,  and  on 
Feb.  8,  l88l,  created  the  part  of  Aziui  in  Stan- 
ford's '  Veiled  Prophet  ot  Khurasitaa,'  on  its  pro- 
doetion  At  Hsaover.  C^C.] 

SCHOTT  (B.  ScnoTT*s  SttHNE),  the  well- 
known  firm  of  music-publishers  at  Mayence.  This 
bnsinem,  th«  hrgett  of  the  kind  exeept  Brdtkopf 
A  Ilartel's,  was  founded  in  1773  by  Behnhahd 
ScHv>rr,  ftnd  carried  on  after  his  death  in  1817 
by  his  sons  Ahobsas  (bom  1781,  died  i84o)» 
and  JoHANN  Joseph  (b<trn  1782,  died  1S55), 
who  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  set  up  a 
house  of  their  own  nt  Antwerp  (afterwinds  re> 
moved  to  BroMilt)  which  gave  theta  an  advan- 
tage both  in  suppressing  pirated  editions,  aud  in 
dealing  with  the  Frendi  and  Italian  oemposers 
then  in  vogue.  In  1838  they  foutded  a  fannoh 
in  London,  superintended  by  a  third  brother, 
Adau,  and  conducted  with  great  suoeess  since 
1849  by  J.  B.  Wolf  (bom  1815,  died  iSSi). 
Another  branch  in  Pans  soon  followed.  Pkteb, 
a  younger  brother  of  Franz  Puilipp,  and  grand- 
son of  Bemhard,  lived  in  Brussels  and  managed 
the  business  of  the  branches  there  and  in  Paris, 
forwarding  at  the  same  time  the  drculation  of 
the  Mayence  publications.  Besides  these  four  in- 
dependent houses  the  firm  has  depdts  in  Leipzig, 
liotLerd&iu.andNew  York.  FKANZpHILIPP(bom 
i8ii),grandsonof  Bemhard,took  part  in  the  Luh!- 
neas  from  1825,  and  managed  it  after  (he  death 
of  his  father  Andreas,  firut  in  parluer^hip  with 
his  uncle  Johann  Joseph,  and  after  his  death  by 
himself.  Since  his  death  in  Milan  in  1S74  the 
buaiuess  has  been  earned  on  with  the  old 
traditions  by  Petkb  Sobott  (a  son  of  the 
Brussels  Peter),  Fkanz  von  Landwkhr  (a 
nephew  of  the  lamily),  and  Db.  L.  bTft£CK£R. 
The  Sohotts  hnve  fiir  long  bsaa  motiOipablishen 
to  the  court. 

At  a  time  when  the  book  and  music  trade 
was  regulated  by  no  fixed  lews,  the  correct  and 
cl^gMIt  editions  of  Mayence  found  a  ready  cn- 
^nuioe  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  firm  was 
thus  Btiinnlnted  to  keep  ahekd  of  rivals  by 
making  conirtant  improvements  in  music-printing 
Md  engraving.  They  were  the  first  to  use 
lithography  for  this  purpose,  an  important  taming- 
point  in  the  printing  of  music.  Their  copyright 
publications  now  amount  to  over  13,000,  in- 
<dnding  Beethoven's  latest  quartet^  9th  Sym- 
phony, and  Mass  in  D,  nearly  all  the  operas  of 
^niasetti,  Boeaini,  Adam,  and  Auber,  most  of 
^k'e  oigsn-mario.  and,  to  oooie  to  Inler  tixoes, 
Wagner's  ' Meisterainger*  and  'Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen.'   The  establi^uuent  has  been  eulaiged 
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by  the  addition  of  a  printing-office  (where  have 
been  printed,  among  others,  Gottfried  Weber's 
theoretical  works,  the  periodical  'Cacilia,*  1824- 

1848,  etc.)  and  in  1829  of  a  piano-factory,  which 
however  wad  given  up  iti  i860  on  ac<xiuut  of  the 
extension  of  the  main  business. 

The  Schotts,  besides  innumerable  services  to 
art  aud  arti.stH,  have  done  guod  work  in  a  smaller 
cirole  by  fostering  music  in  Mayence  itselH 
Franz  and  his  wife  Betty  (ti'V  Bniunrasch,  bom 
1S20,  died  1875)  left  a  couuiiU-rable  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  urcliestn  and  con- 
ductor of  eminence,  in  order  that  Mayence  might 
hold  its  own  in  music  with  the  richer  cities  of 
the  Bhiiw  provinoes.  [0  J.P.] 

SCIIOTTISCIIE  ('The  Scotch  dance'),  a 
round  dance  very  similar  to  the  polka.  It  must 
not  be  eoolbuBded  with  the  Eoonaise,  whidi  wts 

a  country  dance  of  Scotch  origin  introduced  into 
France  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
Schottische  was  first  danced  in  England  in  1 848, 
when  it  was  also  known  as  the  Gennnn  Polka. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  danced  in  Paris, 
as  Cellarius  (La  Danse  des  Salons,  Paris  1847) 
does  not  includb  it  amongst  the  dances  he  de- 
scribes. The  music  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  the  polka,  but  should  be  pUyed  rather  slower. 
The  following  is  the  tune  to  whioh  it  was  ori- 
ginalljT  iiii-*^'*fi^  in  'P-^gi^^'^t 


Fine. 


[W.B.S.] 

SOHRODER-DBVBIENT,  WiSHiLinwB,  m 

hit^hly  gifted  dramatic  sinfjer,  was  bom  at  Ham- 
burg. iJeoember  1804.^  Her  father,  Friedrioh 
Sohrtfder— who  died  in  1818 — had  been  an  ezeel- 
lent  barit<"»ne  singer,  a  favourite  in  many  opei  a'^, 
especially  in  Mozart's  '  Don  Juan,'  which  he  was 
the  thst  to  act  in  Gennaa.  Her  mother  waa 
Antoinette  Sophie  BUrger,  a  celebrated  actrcw, 
sometimes  called  '  die  grease  Schroder*  and  *tha 
Gennaa  Slddons.* 

"Wilhelmine  wa^  tlie  eldest  of  four  children. 
She  enjoyed  great  advantages  of  training;  danc- 
ing lessons,  and  public  appearanoes  in  bidlets  in 
early  childhood,  helped  her  to  maHtery  of  utli- 
tude  and  elasticity  of  movement;  afterwards, 
when  her  parents*  wanderingn  led  them  to  Vienna, 
she  took  such  parta  as  Ophelia,  and  Aricia 
(Schiller's  '  Phadra ').  at  the  Hofbuigtheater,  re- 
ceiving careful  instruction  in  gesture  and  deUveiy 

Aceordlns  to  h«r  own  ft«couiit.  ft«  quoted  In  Ol 
'  sad  not  ta  Ootobar  UUtk  M  Mstaa  bf  VMt. 
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from  her  mother,  who  afterwards  Ruperintended 
her  study  of  operatio  purts. 

Thus  there  was  no  trace  of  the  fU'hutante,  when, 
in  i8ii,  Wilhehuine  made  a  brilliant  first  ap- 
pMUTMiM  ftt  the  Yiennft  op««>h<Nite  fat  'Die  Zau- 
berfliito.'  The  freshncs-i  of  lior  well  -  developed 
soprano,  her  purity  of  intonation  and  certainty 
of  •ttook,  Mtonished  the  publio.  '  It  wm  m  if  a 
singer  had  fallen  froiii  the  cloudfi '  Other  early 
triumphs  were  Emmeline  (Weigl's  'Schweixer- 
fittniUe '),  where  the  rcproeentatioa  wtm  described 
M  'masterly,  ideal  and  full  of  tnrth;  in  dress 
and  bearing  idyllicaUT  pictuniqQe';  Marie 
(Gr^try's  'Kirbe  ueQ* where  die  showed  her> 
self  worthy  of  all  praise  'as  well  in  singinir  an  in 
acting,  especially  in  parte  demanding  patuionate 
CTprMstwu.'  AsAgsthe  (DerFreisehtlts)  her  glori- 
ous Toioe  Rnd  charming  api>earance  won  great 
approvalf  not  oobr  from  the  public  '  who  already 
loved  her,*  hot  noni  ^EVeber,  who  preidded  over 
the  performance  at  Vienna,  March  7,  iSaa. 
But  her  great  achievement  was  the  creaticm  of 
the  part  of  Leonore.  on  the  revival  of  •  Fid^lo'ftt 
Vienna  later  in  the  year.  Hitherto  connoiaseurs 
had  failed  to  discover  the  merits  of  Beethoven's 
<^)era.  Mdlie.  Schroder's  impersonation  of  the 
heroine,  besides  laying  the  foundation  of  her  own 
fame,  redeemed  the  muaic  from  the  imputation 
of  coldness,  won  for  the  work  the  praise  so 
long  withhdd,  end  aidkieTed  ite  oltimate  popu- 
larity by  repeated  performeiUXS  in  Germany. 
London,  and  I'aris.  The  story  of  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  part  hee  often  1>e€n  quoted  fn>m 
Gliimer's  '  Ennnerungen  an  Willielniine  Schroder 
Devrient.'  Beethoven  was  present  at  the  per- 
formanee.  'He  sat  behind  the  conductor,  and 
had  wrapped  himself  so  closely  in  the  folds  of  his 
cloak  than  only  his  eyes  could  be  seen  flashing 
from  it.'  Schroder'a  natural  anxiety  only  height- 
ened the  effect  of  her  jilay.  A  breathless  stillness 
filled  the  house  until  Leonore  fell  into  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  when  a  storm  of  applause  broke 
out  which  seemed  uncensinf,'.  To  Beethoven 
also  had  bis  Leonore  been  revealed  in  the  glon  iug 
life  of  8efar6der*B  repreaentatioiL  He  nnilingly 
patted  her  cheek,  thanked  her,  and  promised  to 
write  an  opera  for  her.    Would  that  he  had  1 

In  1833  abe  went  to  Breeden  to  ftdfil  a  ooii> 
tract  to  sing  at  the  Court  Tlieritre  for  two  years, 
at  a  salary  of  aooo  thalers.  (At  a  later  period 
•he  reoeiTed  4000  thalen  at  the  same  hooae,  for 
her  connection  with  Dresden  never  entirely 
oeased  as  long  as  she  was  on  the  stage.)  She  mar- 
ried Kari  Devrient,  an  excellent  actor  whom  the 
met  in  Berlin  during  an  engagement  there  tliat 
year.  Four  children  were  bom,  but  the  marriage 
wae  not  a  happy  one,  and  was  diaolved  fa  iSal. 
During  the  next  eight  year.i  she  delighted  her 
audiences  by  her  appearance  in  the  great  classical 
oharaeten  which  ever  remained  her  most  snc- 
cessful  parts.  In  Weber  s  operas,  as  Preciosa. 
Euryanthe  and  Beiza.  she  is  s:iid  to  have  thrown 
a  new  light  over  both  story  and  music,  gradually 
befghteBiBg  the  interaat  of  the  work  until  a 

t  *BmbI  BMto  Mm*  aam,  OothmIMI  IMs  'BsnI  *r 


torrent  of  inspiration  carritKl  all  before  it.  In 
Spontini's  '  Vestale/  she  was  the  very  personifi* 
cation  of  the  spirit  of  the  antique.  Yet  no  less 
did  tshe  succeed,  in  Peer's  comic  opera,  '  Sargino,' 
in  singling  with  to  much  finish,  and  adfaig  with 
so  much  humour,  that  it  became  a  niattcr  of  dis- 
pute whether  tragedy  or  comedy  was  her  forte. 

1b  i8ao  the  pMsed  through  Weimar  and  aang 
to  Goethe  on  her  way  to  Paris  to  jr)in  Rockel's 
German  company.  With  an  exalted  »enae  of 
the  ImportaBoe  of  her  mlnioii,  the  wrote :  '  I 
had  to  think  not  only  of  my  own  reputation,  but 
to  establish  German  music,  Jliy  iuiure  «ouid 
have  been  injurious  to  the  mosio  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart  and  Weber.'  TIuh  date  wa.«  an  e[)och  in 
the  history  of  music  in  Paris.  Bouquets — then 
an  atraordinary  manitetation  of  approval — were 
showered  upon  the  triumphant  singer.  In  her 
subseauent  visile  to  Paris,  1831  and  3a,  the  aang 
ia  Italian  opera. 

In  1832,  Schroder-Devrient  was  heard  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  JLtondon,  engaging  with  Mr. 
Monck  Mason  to  sing  ten  times  monthly  during 
May,  June  and  July,  for  £800  and  a  benefit. 
Chelard  was  conductor.  'Fidelio/  'Don  Juan,' 
and  Chelard's  '  Macbeth '  were  repeatedly  given, 
but  Chorley  ('Moaioal  Keoollections')  says,  *Fi- 
delio  was  the  solitary  suceeM  of  a  disastrous  en- 
terprise. . . .  The  sensation  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  Ibilians  (not  very  strong  that  year),  were 
beaten  out  of  the  field  by  the  Gennans.  The 
intense  musical  vigour  of  Beethoven's  opera  was 
felt  to  be  a  startling  variety,  WTOught  out  as  it 
wa-!  in  its  principal  part  by  a  vocalist  of  a  chuss 
entirely  new  to  Kngland.  This  was  Madame 
SchrSder-Devrientk   Within  the  conditioua  of 

her  own  school  she  was  a  remarkable  artist  

She  was  a  pale  woman ;  her  face,  a  thoroughly 
German  one,  though  plain,  was  pleasing,  from 
the  intensity  of  expression  which  her  large 
features  and  deep  tender  eyes  conveyed.  iShe 
had  profuse  fair  hair,  the  value  of  which  the 
thoroughly  nmlerrttood,  delighting,  in  moments 
of  great  emotion,  to  fling  it  loose  with  the  wild 
veh«neDoe  of  a  M«Md.  Her  figure  was  supwh 
though  full,  and  nhe  rejoiced  in  itsdis[ilay.  Her 
voice  was  a  strong  soprano,  not  comparable  in 
quality  to  aome  other  German  voices  of  its 

clas-s  but  with  an  inherent  cxprrssiveness 

of  tone  which  made  it  more  attractive  on  the 
stage  than  manj  a  more  IknltleM  organ. .... 
Her  tones  were  delivered  without  any  care,  save 
to  give  them  due  foroe.  Her  execution  was  bad 
and  heavy.  There  was  an  air  of  atrain  and 
spasm  throughout  her  perfonnance.' 

The  '  Queen  of  Teare '  (so  she  was  styled)  was 
heard  next  seaaon  in  «Der  IVeisdittti,'  'Die  Era* 
l)erflote,'  'Euryanthe,'  and  'Otello.*  The  engage- 
ment was  to  sing  for  Mr.  Bunn  at  Ck)vent  Gardtsn 
twenty-fonr  timeo  at  £40  a  night,  and  once  for 
the  benefit  of  the  speculators.  However,  all 
London  was  nnder  the  spell  of  Taglioni  and  of 
Fanny  Elsler.  Mali  bran  in  the  English  opera; 
PasU,  Cinti  Damoveftii,  BahiDi,  and  Tamburini, 
in  the  Italian  opera,  sang  to  empty  houses. 
Again  in  iH^'J,  after  Malibran's  death,  Mr.  Bonn 
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engaged  8dii0d«r>DeTrient  at  m  donUe  niarj. 

*  Fi<lelio,*  *  Lft  Svmnambula'  and  'Norma*  were 
performed  in  £Dgli«b.  She  broke  down  in  health 
before  the  WMOB  wMorer.  Itia  nid  tketBrnm 
£aarced  himself  into  her  sick  nwm  one  night,  to 
inaiat  on  her  showing  henelf  in  character  upon 
the  atage  for  one  moment,  to  enaUe  him  to  put 
off  the  performance  'on  account  of  the  sudden 
indiapoeition  of  the  singer' — and  j^et  keep  the 
entranoe  money*  After  a  rest,  too  short  to  be 
beneficial,  she  resumed  her  work,  and  was  car- 
ried hmne  insensible  from  the  theatre.  She  was 
mhle  however  to  give  a  flnewdl  perfbrmaaoe  of 
*Fidclio,'  with  the  last  act  of  the  'Montcoclii 
e  Capuletti,'  and  then  discovered  that  Mr. 
Bunn  had  declared  himself  bankrupt  and  could 
pay  her  nothing.  In  his  book,  '  The  Stage 
both  before  and  behind  the  Curtain/  Mr.  Bunn 
ooini)lainB  of  the  singer's  attempts  at  extor- 
tion ;  aiji  that  she  demanded  the  fourth  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  each  nii^ht,  but  on  this  sum 
proving  to  fail  short  of  the  fixed  salary,  asked 
for  ^loo. 

From  1837  a  gradual  decline  in  power  was 
observed  in  Madame  Schroder- Devrient,  though 
she  OOntinQed  to  delight  her  audiences  all  over 
Germany  in  the  parts  she  had  identified  herself 
with.  Of  Wagner's  operas  she  only  appeared 
in  '  Rienzi,'  as  Adriano  Colonna,  in  'Der  fliegonde 
Hollander,'  as  Senta,  and  in  'Tannhauser,'  as 
Venus.  His  later  dramas  would  have  been  a 
fitting  fidd  for  her  dramatic  genius.  Gluck's 
masterjiieces  were  amont;  her  latest  studies.  Her 
lost  appearance  in  Dresden  was  in  his  '  Iphi- 
genie  In  Aniia,*  hi  1847 ;  her  Ust  appearance  on 
aiiv  stage  took  place  at  Riga,  where  bhe  played 
Komeo.  Uer  concert  singing  was  greatly  ad- 
mhped,  and  one  of  the  livdieat  passages  in 
Mendelssohn's  letters  '  describes  the  furore 
oanaed  by  her  impromptu  execution  of '  Adelaide ' 
in  ber  ordinary  travdlhig  dreaa  at  the  Gewand- 
h»U8  Concert  of  Feb.  ll,  184I. 

Madame  SchrodeT'DoTxienl  had  made  a  second 
xnftrriage  with  Herr  too  DSring,  a  worthless 
person,  who  imme<liately  seized  upon  his  wife's 
earnings  and  pension,  and  left  her  almost  desti- 
tute, to  recover  what  ahe  oonld  in  a  long  lawsuit. 
The  marriage  was  dissolved  at  her  wish.  In 
1 S50  she  again  married  Uerr  von  Bock,  a  man 
of  culture,  who  took  her  to  his  property  in 
Jfiirnnift.  The  union  promised  great  happiness, 
^nd  Madame  von  Bock  entered  with  ardour  on  her 
xtevv  duties.  But  she  found  herself  unfitted  for  a 
quiet  country  life,  and  sought  relief  hi  travelling. 
I'.iHsing  throw- h  Dresden,  she  was  arrested  on 
:i<  count  of  the  sympathy  she  had  shown  with 
tho  revolution  of  1848.  An  examination  in 
lierlin  resulted  in  her  being  forbidden  to  return 
to  Saxony ;  in  the  meantime  she  wo^  exiled  from 
SoMia*  Her  husband's  exertions  and  sacrifices 
8ecure<l  a  reversal  of  this  sentence.  In  1856  she 
visiUfd  some  Geriiuin  tuwuii,  singing  Lieder  in 
public  concerts.  Her  interpretations  of  Beetho- 
ven'a'Adalaida'aad  of  Sehttbert'aaod  Sohttmann'a 
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•onga  were  immenady  admired,  though  hy  anme 

thf)Uf,'ht  too  dramatic.  When  at  Lf  i[izig  her 
strength  succumbed  to  a  painful  illness.  She 
waa  devotedly  nnned  hj  »  aister  and  a  friend  at 
Coburg,  and  died  Jan.  71,  1S60. 

Sohzdder>Devrient's  voice,  even  in  her  best 
days,  was  of  no  exlraonUnary  compass,  but,  to 
the  Last,  the  tones  of  the  middle  notes  were  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality.  Masatti'a  teaching, 
with  fbrther  fBstmotion  from  Badidii  and  from 
^liksch  (the  Dresden  Chorus- master),  had  not 
been  sufficient  training  for  the  young  girl,  who 
had  heddea  haan  dirinolined  to  the  drudgery  of 
scale-singing.  She  n^lect  of  system  and  of 
careful  vocal  exercise  resulted  in  faulty  exeott' 
tion  and  too  early  loss  of  the  high  notes.  Tbia 
might  have  been  less  observable  had  she  kept  to 
such  simple  rdles  as  Pamina  and  Airnthe.  But 
there  seemed  a  discrepancy  between  the  delicate 
organization  of  her  voice  and  the  passionate 
energy  ' of  her  temperament.  By  force  of  will 
she  accomplished  mure  than  was  warranted  by 
her  natural  powers.  *  A  portion  of  her  life  was 
exhausted  in  every  song.'  As  a  musical  instru- 
ment the  voice  was  not  under  her  command  ;  as 
a  vehicle  of  expression  it  was  completely  so.  It 
was  the  dramatic  genius  of  this  artist  which  won 
for  her  an  European  reputation.  She  infused  a 
tetrible  eamaatneaa'  Into  the  move  pathetio  im- 
personation",  whilo  an  almost  tmerring  instinct 
of  artistic  htnesji,  combined  with  a  conscientious 
study  of  the  puis,  secured  a  perfeetlon  of  per^ 
formance  which  reache<l  every  detail  of  bye-play. 
It  could  be  said  of  her  that  she  never  ceased 
learning,  far  dw  tolled  at  her  art  to  the  md. 
She  once  wrote  as  follow.s  :  'Art  is  an  eternal 
race,  and  the  artist  is  destroyed  for  art  as  soon 
aa  he  entertaina  the  delnaion  that  he  ia  at  the 
goal.  It  were  certainly  comfortable  to  lay  down 
the  task  with  the  costume,  and  let  it  rest  until 
ita  torn  comes  round  again  in  the  rdpertoire.  I 
have  never  been  al»le  to  do  this.  How  often, 
when  the  public  have  shouted  approval  and 
diowerad  bonqueta  on  tne,  faAve  I  retired  in 
confusion,  asking  myself :  "  Wilhelmine,  what 
have  you  been  about  again  I" — then  there  would 
be  no  peace  far  me^  but  hroodfatg  the  livelong 
days  and  ii|ghta  nam  I  had  hit  npon  aomething 
better.' 

Her  good  faith  and  earnestness  led  her  to 

condemn  a  fellow- actress  for  disrespect  to  her  art 
when  she  carelessly  threw  down  behind  the 
scenes  a  handkerchief  which  had  served  on  the 
stage  as  ft  Signal  of  Love.  Sohroder-Devrient'a 

play  generally  inspired  others  with  her  own 
spirit.  On  one  occasion  it  moved  a  Bluebeard 
to  forg'-t  tho  ordinary  artifice  used  in  dragging 
his  Mar;.'  off  the  stage,  and  to  take  her  literally 
by  the  iiair.  '  Almost  uncon.sciou9  with  pain 
and  covered  with  blood,  the  artist  endured  this 
torture  rather  than  apoil  the  effect  of  the  tableau.' 

a  SonMUmv  pertwp*  «  trUto  too  maeh.  m  liiSMi  VisMMiilia 
blal* to  ths MVMi  sf  llw tsuis*  vwtad tbon.  KfCBlnttMCoB* 
SMI  I— I ttillSM IS.  *tlM  oM  VtiUmmlriM:  wrltM  McndcUMibn. 

nor.  n^  isi^ 'ttofM^kir  MisUsS  M  su  itf  Iks  c>«>  •(Msik 
i  saimsarsfbirvalwsBShwDMssifl^' 
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It  WIS  easier  for  her  to  forgive  an  injury  nrising 
ihiii  firom  exetbH  of  feelings  than  to  tolerate  the 
inadequate  suppurt  of  a  firat  tenor,  'half  sponj^e, 
half  wood';  or  to  allow  the  sleepy  play  of  a 
prima  donna  to  go  unpunished :  as  when,  in 
Romeo,  she  wa«  guilty  of  tickling  the  feet  of  a 
too  unemotional  Giulietta,  during  the  careascfl  of 
the  last  aoene  of  Bellini's  opera.  (See  also  Mo- 
•chelesP  Life,!.  370.)  'An  audience  of  ledeme 
Scelcn '  was  her  abhotienoe,  and  the  ignorance 
of  fashionable  London  forty  jrean  ago  tried  her 
■orely.  (lb.  263.) 

In  hia  'Modern  Germnn  Mtnic/  Chorley 
enters  upon  an  analysis  of  eoiiir-  nf  Madame 
Schrcider-Devrient's  pnrts.  Ho  and  Berliuz  {the 
latter  in  lettars  to  the  Journal  dee  DAati,  1843) 
concur  in  condt-mninsf  the  roannerinms  which 

Sew  upon  her  as  time  wtnt  on.  Rellstab  has 
iTOtea  an  article  to  ht  r  ('Ges.  Schriften,'  ix.). 
A.  von  Wolzogcn'a  '  Willi.  Schn>eder-Devrient ' 
(Leipzig,  1863)  is  the  best  life,  and  gives  a  cir- 
cumstantial, impartial,  and  intoretsting  account ; 
while  Wagner's  '  LJelwr  Schauspieler  und  Siin- 
ger '  eulogpsee  her  depth  of  feeling  and  power  of 
interpretation.  [L.M.M.') 

SCHROETETl,  Christoph  Gottlieb,  bom  at 
Hohenstein,  Saxony,  Aug.  lo,  1699,  long  enjoyed 
in  Ghnrmany  the  hononr  of  haying  invented  the 
pianoforte.  Hia  claims,  tii-st  publi»he'l  by  him'-elf 
in  Mitzler's  '  Musikalische  BiLliothuk*  (Leipzig, 
1738)  and  repeate<i  in  Marpurg's  *  Kritische 
Briefie '  (Berlin,  1764)  have  been  examinetl  and 
■et  aside  in  favour  of  (JriHtofori.  [See  Pianofokte, 
vol.  ii.  p,  712-1  We  learn  from  Schroetcr's  auto- 
biography that  at  seven  years  of  aire  he  was 
phiced  as  a  chorister  at  Drehden,  under  Kapell- 
meister Schmidt,  and  that  CJniun  waH  his  com- 
panion. The  clavichord  early  booumo  his  greatest 
^eaenre.  When  he  hmt  his  voice  he  entend  the 
Kreu«-8chiile  to  study  thonui^di-bas*',  that  ia, 
accompaniment  as  then  pracliseil,  and  learned  to 
quill  a?i<l  tune  harpsichords,  which  led  him  to 
the  inuuuchord  and  systems  of  temperament.  On 
the  with  of  hia  mother  that  he  ahould  etndy  the- 
ology, he  went  to  Lcipzi;.'  for  that  purpose  in  I  71  7, 
but  after  her  death  resumed  uiusic,  returned  to 
Dreeden,  and  was  accepted  by  Lotti  to  copy  for 
him.  and  write  hin  midfUc  part'^.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  endeavoured  to  combine  the  charnc- 
terietics  of  the  harpsichord  and  olaviohoid,  by 
inventing;  two  hammer  a?  tions.  the  motlels  of 
which  he  deposited  at  the  Saxon  Ck>urt  in  1 721 ; 
but  immediatoly  afterwarda  he  left  Ihwden, 
taking  service  witli  a  Baron  whom  ho  does  not 
name,  to  travel  in  Qermany,  Holland,  and 
England.  In  1 724  he  went  to  tha  Univcnity  of 
Jena  and  Ix^n  writin'.,'  upon  nmrfeal  subject.s  ; 
in  1726  he  took  the  organist's  place  at  Minden, 
removing  in  1732  to  Nordhausen,  where  he  re- 
mained until  hia  death  in  1 7S3.  A  complete  list 
of  his  numerous  writings  is  to  be  fouml  in  Gerber's 
Lexicon  dcr  TonkUnstler  (Leipzig,  1792),  ii. 
454-5-  [A.J,H.] 

SCHROETER,  Johann  Samuel,  an  esteemed 
pianoforte-player  and  composer  for  that  inatni> 
men^  mm  b«m  in  1 750  of  Qannan  paranla  at 
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Warsaw,  where  his  father,  Johann  Fricdrich. 
was  oboist  in  the  royal  orchestra.  About  1 7^  5 
he  aooompanied  hia  fiither  and  rister  to  Leipzig, 

and  sang  there  in  the  Gewandhaus  Conccrtn. 
On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  piano,  and  travelled  with  hia 
father,  brother  and  sister,  performing  as  they 
went,  through  Holland  to  London.  There  they 
made  their  d^ut  in  the  concerts  of  Bach  and 
Abel  at  the  Thatohed  House.  Janui'a  Btnet» 
May  3,  1772,  Schroet*'r  playing  a  concerto  on 
the  *  Forte  Piano,'  which  J.  Christian  Bach  had 
first  performed  in  1 767,  the  brother  John  Henri 
on  the  violin,  and  the  nister,  Corona,  afterwards 
a  celebrated  vocalist,  sinj^ing.  Bumey  (in  Rees's 
Cyclopaedia)  says  that  '  he  may  be  »aid  to  have 
been  the  first  who  brought  into  England  the 
true  art  of  treating  that  instrument.'  Afier 
J.  C.  Bacb*a  death  in  178a,  he  succeeded  Um 
as  music  master  to  the  Queen.  'Six  Sonatsis 
for  the  harpsichord  or  piano  forto'  are  an* 
nounced  by  W.  Napier  in  the  *  PobUe  Adver- 
tiser' in  1776  as  his  op.  T.  Tlii?  was  followed 
in  1778  by  op.  3,  'Six  Concertoe  with  an  aooom- 
panlment  for  3  violins  and  a  bass*;  and  this 
acrain  by  op.  5  (Berlin),  op.  6  (Pari-),  np.  2,  eix 
trios  (Amsterdam),  op.  9  two  ditto  (Do.).  The 
*A  B  G  Dario'  (p.  144)  says  of  him,  'He  hns 
composed  the  har[isi(  hfird  parts  of  some  con- 
certos ;  the  accompaniments  are  by  Bach ;  they 
are  neither  new  nor  Tcry  ttrlking.  He  plays 
in  an  elr<;ant  and  masterly  style;  his  c.»denc€« 
are  well  ima'.<:ined,  and  if  hia  nenekanl  waa  not 
rather  to  play  rapidly  than  m  core,  he  would 
excel  on  the  pianoforte.'  Burney,  on  the  other 
hand  {in  Keea),  says,  'He  became  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  expressive  players  of  hia  time, 
and  his  style  of  couipoyition,  highly  polished. 
resend)le8  that  of  Ab«l  more  than  any  other. 
It  was  graoeful  and  in  good  taete,  but  so  chaste 
as  sometimes  to  (<eem  de6oient  in  fire  and  in- 
vention.'  H«  did  not  remain  lontj  before  the 
public  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  one 
of  his  pupils,  a  youiiti  lady  of  birth  and  fortune, 
after  which  he  played  otdy  at  the  concerts  of  the 
I'rince  of  Wales  and  a  few  others  of  the  nobility. 
He  died  Nov.  2,  1 78S,  in  his  own  hooae  at  Pirn- 
lico,  having  lost  his  voice  some  yenr^  before  by 
a  severe  cold.  Ilis  marriage  was  a  clandestine 
one.  and  brought  him  into  collision  with  hia 
wife's  family,  the  result  of  wliieh  was  his  sur^ 
rendering  ail  his  rights  for  an  annuity  of  £500. 
She  is  the  lady  who  took  leasona  from  Hajrdbi 
during  his  residence  in  London,  and  fell  violently 
iu  love  with  him.  Haydn  spoke  of  her  many 
years  after  aa  a  very  attraetiTe  woman,  and  etiil 
handsome,  though  over  si.xt  v  ;  'had  I  been  free,* 
said  the  patriarch,  'I  should  certainly  hnire 
married  her* — she  waa  then  a  widow.  Sus  dedi- 
cated to  lier  three  clavier  trioe  (B.  ft  H.,  N08.  1 
2,  6).    [See  vol.  i.  p.  711.]  [C.F.P. 

SCHUBAIiT,  CuBisTiAN  Friedrich  Daxiei.. 
bom  at  Obersontheim  in  Snabia,  Nov.  9t,  174.^, 
and  broni^ht  up,  not  as  a  iiiii>ieian,  at  Nonl- 
lingen.  Nuremberg,  and  Erlangen.  In  1768  we 
flnd  bin  aa  <ngamit  nt  Lndwigsburg.  fiSa 
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■eems  to  have  been  a  very  wild  and  irrrc^tilar 
one»  bat  he  ntust  have  been  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  energy  to  justify  the  eulnprie«  on  him  bo  fre- 
quent in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Allg.  muBik- 
aUache  Zeitong  or  Leipsig  (see  ii.  78,  98,  etc.), 
and  the  constant  references  of  Otto  Jahn  in  his 
Life  of  Moaurt.  He  lived  in  Mannheim,  Munich, 
Aogsborg,  mH  0im;  wm  mora  tlwa  obm  in 
confinenient  for  his  misdeeds,  and  at  length  was 
imprisoned  from  1777  to  1787  at  Uohenasperg. 
He  died  thortly  ttmr  Ma  ToleMOi,  Oct.  10, 1797. 
His  CDinposltions  are  few  ainl  unimportant.  A 
work  of  his  on  musical  testhetics, '  Ideen  zu  einer 
Aealihotik  derTonknst,'  wm  published  after  his 
death  by  hia  son  Ludvvig  (Vienna,  1806).  From 
the  notices  of  it  in  the  A.  M.Z.  (viii.  801,  ziii. 
53,  etc.)  and  Jahn*t  dtations,  it  appears  to  be 
partly  a  dissertation  on  the  styles,  abilitie!^,  and 
obaracteristics  of  great  musicians  and  artists. 
It  also  contains  some  fanciful  descriptiont  of 
the  various  keys,  w!  i -Ii  Schumann  notices  i.Ges. 
Schriflen,  i.  180^  only  to  condemn.  But  Schubart 
will  always  be  known  as  the  author  of  the  words 
of  one  of  F.  Schubert's  most  favourite  Boni^s — 
'Die  F.Telle'  (op.  32).  Tlie  words  of  'An  d.  n 
Tod'  and  •  Gral>Ii._<l  auf  einen  Soldaten'  are  also 
his.  His  son  further  published  2  vols,  ofhis ' Ver- 
mischte  Schriften*  (Ziirioh,  iSi2>.  [G.] 

SCHUBEET.^  Fbahz  Peteb,  the  one  great 
/ oompoaer  natiT^  toTieona,  waa  bom  Jan.  31, 
1797,  in  the  district  called  Lichtentiial,  at  the 
bouse  which  is  now'  numivered  54  of  the  Nusa* 
dorfer  Straase,  on  the  tight,  Roing  out  firom Vienna. 
There  is  now  a  gray  marble  tablet  over  the  door, 
(  with  the  words  '  Fninz  Schuberts  Geburtshaas'  in 
the  centre  ;  on  the  left  side  a  lyre  crowned  with 
a  star,  and  on  the  right  a  chaplet  of  leaves  con- 
taining the  word-s  '31  Jiinner  1797.'  He  aamo 
of  a  country  stock,  originally  belonging  to  Zuk- 
aiantel  In  Analiiaii  Silesia.  His  father,  Franz, 
the  Bon  of  a  peasant  at  Neudorf  in  Moravia, 
was  bom  alxtut  176.1,  studied  in  Vienna,  an<I 
in  1784  became  a.s.sij<tant  to  his  brother,  who 
kept  ft  soliool  in  tlie  Le  ipoldstatlt.  Hi.s  ability 
ir  and  into^T-ity  ra  ed  him  in  1786  to  be  parish 
schoolmaster  in  the  parish  of  tho  'Twelve  holy 
helpers'  in  the  Lichtentiial,  a  post  wliich  he 
kept  till  18 1 7  or  18,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  paridi  school  in  the  adjoining  district  of  the 
Roseau,  and  there  he  n  iii:\"ned  till  his  death, 
July  g,  1830.  He  married  early,  while  still 
helping  hia  hrothor,  probably  in  1783,  Elisa- 
beth Vitz,  or  Fitz,  a  Silesian,  wlio  was  in  .si  rvire 
in  VienDa>  and  was,  like  Beethoven's  mother, 

>  Th«  following  abbreTtetloiui  ara  i»«d  to  tbe  notM  to  thli  ar- 
ticle.— 

JLU.—  KrrlMl<!  Ton  nellbom.  Tlie  flmt  rpfrrflnee  to  the  nertnm 
edition  ;  the  McomL  In  br»ckrt«.  (■>  (\.lrri«lit>-"«  tr»i>*latIon. 

reri  —  Fen]lnan<l  ^hubert.  In  hit  lilogr»phic«l  tkvtcll  ia  Schu- 
mann'* NetMi  Zelt«chrltt  Mr  din  Muslk,  x.  p.  UikfM. 

A.M  z.i- Allt(*nurliie  MinlkaliM'he  Zvltuns. 

Tfy..M.  -  NeiK  Zcltaehritt  filr  Xn^ik. 

W.Z.K. -  Wl«iier  MtMbriK  tlU  Kun«t.  eto. 

*  Th«  aaainfcr  ausM  ram  awtli  sMI  malOk  Al  ths  Mm  of 
Minbftrti  Mrtk  It  wu  calM  'Aaf  «m  RlmBMlplbft«raii«.'  and 
ih"!  hf^ii^e  So.  71.  Thp  *  nimnielprort«rttnd'  llt«Jf  (ih«  'mta  of 
heMrr;i  w%y  »  <hort  «trwt  rnnnlnff  out  of  II  weslwmrtU  toward*  th« 
tufimcntlotn— the  »amr  which  i»  tiow  ths  '  ^Allll•lllf^«.^'.*  The  pre««rit 
■ehub<;rtr*»»e  tll'l  n<it  lh<'ii  e.il  t  Ix-vou  I  O,-  ,  |"  nl:  ^  Into  the  main 

liBdaUtbUooftUitainapgtllMdMolattMBrUMilUiMua. 
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a  cook.  Their  first  cliild,^^Ignazj\wa8  bom  in 
1784.  Then  came  a  loner  gap,  possibly  filled 
by  children  wlio  died  in  infancy — of  which  they 
lost  nine  in  all;  then,  Oct.  lo,  1794,  another 
boy,  Ferdinand ;  then  in  96,  Kail,  uen  ¥naa, 
and  lastly,  a  daughter,  Thereds,  Sept*  17,  iSoiy 
who  died  Aug.  7,  J  878.  The  hard- worked  mother 
of  theee  14  euldnm  lived  til!  i8 1  i.  Soon  after  her 
death  her  husband  was  niarrieil  aijain,  to  Anna 
Klayenbok,  a  Viennese,  and  had  a  second  family 
of  5  ehltdrni,  of  whom  3  grew  up,  vk.  Joaem 
(+  1861).  Andreas,  an  accountant  in  one  of  the 
public  officta,  and  Anton,  a  Benedictine  priest, 
'Father  "  Hermann '—the  last  two  stili  living 
(iS«i). 

Ignas  and  Ferdinand  followed  their  father'a 
oalling,  and  inherited  with  ft  the  integrity,  fru- 
gatity,  and  modesty,  which  had  gained  him 
such  respect.  Of  the  former  we  do  not  hear 
much  ;  tne  one  letter  by  him  that  is  preserved 
(Oct.  12,  iSiS),  shows  him  very  free>thinking^ 
very  tired  of  schoolmastering,  very  much  at- 
tached to  his  home  and  his  brother.*  He  re- 
mained at  the  Rossau  school  till  his  death  in 
1844.  Fertliuand.  on  the  other  hand,  rose  to  be 
director  of  tho  chief  noriital  school  of  St.  Anna 
in  Vienna,  and  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
life  of  his  celebrated  brother,  by  wh<im  he  was 
fondly  loved,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached, 
and  whoaa  agrea  it  waa  given  to  Um  to  elooa  in 

death. 

Little  Franz  was  no  doubt  well  grounded  by  hia 
&ther,  and  to  that  early  training  probably  owad 
the  methodical  hrt'iit  which  stuck  to  him  more  or 
less  closely  through  life,  of  dating  lus  pieces,  a 
praolioaii^eh  makea  the  investigation  of  them 
doubly  interc s'lTT,'.^  As  schoohnasters  the  father 
and  his  two  eldest  sons  were  all  more  or  less  musi- 
cal. Ignas  and  Ferdinand  had  learned  the  violin 
with  other  rudiments  from  the  father,  and  Franz 
waa  also  taught  it  by  him  in  bis  turn,  and  the 
'clavier'  {i.  e.  probably  the  piattofbrte— for  Bee- 
thoven's op.  31  was  [lulilirhcd  Ix  f' .re  Si  luihtTt  had 
passed  hia  6th  year)  by  Ignaz,  who  was  twi  Ivu 
yeara  hia  aenior.  But  his  high  vocation  (piickty 
revealed  itself;  he  soon  outstripped  those  simple 
teachers,  and  was  put  under  Michael  Holxer. 
the  choirmaster  of  the  parish,  for  both  violin  and 
piano,  as  well  as  for  singing,  the  origan,  and 
thorough  bass.  On  this  good  man,  who  long  out- 
lived  him,  he  made  a  deep  impression.  *  When 
I  wished  to  teach  him  anythiuL;  fresh,'  he  would 
pay,  '  he  always  knew  it  already.  I  have  often 
listened  to  him  in  astonishment.'  Uuker 
iroold  giva  him  aabjecta  to  extemporlaa  opoB, 

*  Aothor  of  •  Mrnwn  on  the  I4«0th  annlTentry  of  the  birth  of  81, 
IVnedlct  (Vienna.  I»<)i.  In  which  h«  u  atjlad '  Capttatanrteaier  das 
Sttftet  t)chott<^  :  l^unt  und  TrcdirirMdsrainiaplluni  BHttairdas 

gold.  Verdl<>iL«tkrru2ei  m.  d.  Krone.' 

*  K.H.  Urt  U-  U'Jl. 

*  Hi%  usual  practice  wax  to  write  tbe  tli)e  of  the  ple«e.  tbe  data, 
and  till  nante.  '  >'n  Srhmbrrl  Mpia.'  at  tbe  bead  of  the  flm  pan,  on 
brslnnlDf  to  compoM.  la  bl»  earlier  year*  be  added  the  full  dale  of 
soMl«lons>ilwna.swi>»>— ttwsillwaMadsr.  Bw iioa. Hi 
■nd  B  of  tiM  ■«  LMw' (lialltr>-sn  thm  belonf1««  to  ina.  ■*  «hwn 
In  Kollebohm't  Cal«k)ip>e.  p.  845.  Sometime*  he  ha«  ct-it^l  r^ch 
moyrment.  a«  In  the  Siring  Quartet  In  Bb  (op.  IW),  dc»critH-<l  iitnli  r 
i"i4.  With  Xtib,  howarer,  this  Binitta  datiof  In  meaMira 
c<fitA.-<.  niidaiftnlsMaaAtbtiasrortilsMilusMslliiMtai. 

*  X.ZJI. 
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and  thm  bis  joy  would  know  bo  bounds,  nad  he 
vould  cry  '  the  laii  lias  .:nt  liannony  at  his 
fingers'  ends.'  *  Such  astonuhment  wm  natural 
enough,  but  it  would  hmfk  been  &r  belter  if  be 

had  taught  him  cnunti  rjuilnt.  L^'muz  t<w — ami 
Att  elder  brother  ia  notr  always  a  lenient  judge 
of  his  junior— bears  sitfnlar  testimony.   *I  was 

much  a«t()iiitihecl,*  says  he,  '  when  after  a  few 
months  he  told  me  thathe  had  no  more  need  of  any 
help  from  me,  but  wo^ld  go  on  by  bimself ;  and 
indeed  I  noon  had  U>  acknowledge  that  he  had 
iar  surpassed  me^  bqjrond  hooe  ol  competition.' 

X Before  he  benme  eleven  he  was  fint  soprano 
in  the  Lichtenthal  choir,  noted  for  the  beauty 
for  his  voice  and  the  appropriateness  of  hu 
expression.  He  played  the  violin  solos  when 
they  occurred  in  the  service,  and  at  home  com- 
posed little  songs,  and  pieces  for  strings  or  for 
rF,  Tor  a  child  so  gifted,  of  people  in  the 
position  of  the  Scbuberts,  the  next  htcp  was 
naturally  the  Imperial  Contiet,  or  school*  for 
educating  the  choristers  for  the  Court-chapel :  and 
to  the  Convict  accordingly  Franz  was  sent  in 
Oct.  1808,  when  1 1  years  and  8  months  old.  He 
went  up  with  a  batch  of  other  boys,  who,  while 
waiting,  made  themselves  merry  over  his  gray 
suit,  calling  him  a  miller,  and  otherwise  crack- 
okes.  But  the  laugh  soon  ceased  when  the 
ler'  came  under  the  examiners,  the  Court- 
capellmeisters  Salieri  and  Eyijler,  and  Korner  the 
singing-master,  lie  sang  the  trial-pieces  in  auch 
ns^le  that  he  was  at  onoe  received,  and  henceforth 
,  the  gray  frock  was  cxrlmnged  for  the  iruld-lared 
uuiluim  of  the  ijujjerial  clioristerH.  Tho  iniisic 
in  the  Conviel  haid  been  a  good  deal  dropt  in 
const  quencc  of  the  war,  but  atler  the  t.ii,'iiiiig  of 
tho  treaty  of  peace,  Oct.  1 4,  1  boy,  it  regaiutd  its 
old  footing,  and  then  Franz  soon  took  his  right 
place  in  iini.sic-Bchoi»l.  Tfiere  was  an  orchestra 
formed  troui  tho  boys,  which  practised  daily 
symphonies  an<i  overtures  of  Haydn,  Moiart, 
I  Sromnier,  Kozi  hich.  Mdhul,  Cherubini,  etc.,  and 
\  occasionally  Beethoven.  Here  his  home  practice 
^  put  him  on  a  level  with  older  boys  than  himself. 
The  leader  of  the  band,  behind  whom  he  sat, 
several  years  his  senior,  turned  round  tho  firht 
day  tn  see  who  it  was  that  was  playing  so 
cleverly,  an  l  found  it  to  be  '  a  small  boy  in 
spectacles  uaiued  Franz  iSchubert.''  The  big 
^  fellow's  name  was  Spaun,  and  he  soon  beeame 
intimate  with  his  little  m-iLrlibour.  Franz  was 
estremely  senidtive,  and  one  day  a  lnn'tted  to  his 
friend,  very  confused  and  blushing  de.  ply.  that 
^^he  hatl  already  composed  much  ;  tiiat  indeed  he 
coifld  nut  help  it,  and  should  du  it  every  day  if 
he  could  afford  to  get  musifvpeper.  Spaun  saw 
the  state  of  matterw,  and  took  care  that  nuiHic- 
paper  shou  Id  be  lurthcomiiiig ;  for  which  and  other 

 kindnesses  his  name  will  be  Iobs  nmembered. 

Fnuis  in  time  beoamo  first  vioun,  and  when 

tK.K.Sn.8). 

*  In  the  PUrMmsHst ta  Um  taaHMMMi  SMSVMrAilsnd 

latarntliic  aceuunt  of  Ullt  Mhoel  III  HftntllflS**  MMMM  tNMk, 

'UeMlilclit"  <k-»  Poncertw^vwK  In  Wl«>n'  (VIpnnA,  1»*9).  p,  Ul. 

'  from  a  >k<-tch  liy  ton  KOchei,  enllllMl  '>'»cliruf  an  Jov:p(i  von 
SpAiin.'  VIetuuk  (privuci/  prinUd^  USk  I  owt  tlM  ti^  UlbittQ 
ar  SBNllanl  Maad  Mr.  BoM. 


Bnsieka,  the  regular  eonduetor,  wm  absent,  he 

tcKjk  hid  place.    The  orehe-itral  music  must  liave-j 
been  a  great  delight  to  him,  but  we  only  hear  that  / 
he  preforred  KeaBdueh  to  Krommer,  and  thnw 
his  particidar  favouriteB  were  some  adagios  of 
Haydn's,  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony,  in  whici^ 
he  said  'you  oould  hear  the  angels  singing/l 
and  the  overtures  to  Figaro  and  the  ZauberfloteJ 
It  is  also  evident  from  his  earliest  svmphonies 
that  the  overture  to  Prometheus  had  made  ite 
mark  on  hh  mind.    On  Sundays  and  holidays  he 
went  home,  and  then  the  great  de^ght  of  the 
fiunily  was  to  play  quartets,  his  own  or  those  of 
other  writers,  in  which  the  father  took  the  cello, 
Ferdinand  and  Ignaz  the  first  and  seoend  violins^ 
and  Fraai  the  viola,  ai^  Mosart  did  befbse  him, 
and  Mendelssohn  after  him.   The  father  would 
now  and  then  make  a  mistake ;  on  the  first 
occasion  Franz  took  no  notice,  but  if  it  recurred 
he  would  say  with  a  mnh-,  in  a  timid  way^  'Hetr 
Yater,  something  must  bo  wrong  there.' 

From  a  very  early  date  Beethoven  was  an  ob* 
ject  of  his  deepest  reverence.  Shortly  before  he 
entered  the  School  the  boys'  orchestra  had  been 
taken  to  Schonbrunn  for  a  performance  in  Bee-  . 
thoven's  presence,  and  Franz  was  never  tired  of  f 
hearing  the  details  of  the  story  from  those  who 
were  there.  A  few  months  later,  after  some  of 
hb  boyish  songs  to  Klopstock's  words  had  l>een 
sung,  he  asked  a  friend  if  it  was  possilde  that  ho 
himself  ever  would  do  anything ;  and  on  the  friend 
rsplying  that  he  could  already  do  a  great  deal, 
an.Hwere<l,  '  Perliaj)H  :  I  sometiines  have  dreams 
of  that  sort ;  but  who  can  do  anything  after 
Beethoven?'*  With  this  feeling  it  is  doubly 
strange  that  his  juvenile  works  should  show  SO 
few  traces  of  Beethoven's  direct  iuHuence. 

The  instruction  in  theConvi'et  was  by  no  means 
only  musical.  There  wns  a  Curator,  a  Director 
(Rev.  luuocenz  Lang),  a  Sub-director,  an  In- 
spector, *  Staff*  of  preachers  and  catechiste  ;  and 
there  were  teachers  of  mathematics,  hi8t<»ry  and 
geografdiy,  poetry,  writing,  drawing,  French, 
and  Italian.*  In  fiiet  it  was  a  school,  apart  frt>m . 
its  nnisic  department.  Franz  of  course  took  his 
part  in  all  this  instruction,  and  for  the  first  year 
is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  witii  eredlt, 
but  his  reputation  in  tho  fichool  fell  off  aa.  it 
increased  in  the  muricai  department.  *  \Tbe  ex- 
traordimury  thirst  tar  composition,  which  is  so 
remarkable  throughout  his  life,  began  to  itsseiS 
itself  at  this  time,  and  appears  to  have  been 
limited  only  by  his  power  of  obtaining  paper ; 
and  it  not  unnaturally  interfered  with  his  general 
lessonSi  His  first  pianoforte  piece  of  any  dimenO^ 
Aim,  and  apparently  his  eariiest  exisdmr  oowpo> 
sition,  was  a  4-hand  ph-inta-sia,  containing  more 
than  a  dozen  movements,  all  of  different  charac- 
ters, and  occupy  i  ng  33  pages  of  very  small  writing^ 
It  i-^  dated  8  April— i  May  1810.  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  smaller  ones.*  His  brother  re- 
marks that  not  one  of  the  thrse  ends  In  th«  k«y 

«  S«f  K.H.«ll(1.M)». 
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in  whldi  It  bez&n.  The  next  U  %  long  toc&I  piece 
for  voice  and  PF.,  called*  U«tfan  Klage'— H«gar'a 
huDentorer  her  d  jing  Mm— diatad  March  30, 1 8 1 1 , 
■!■»  oontaining  I  a  movements,  with  curiooi  un- 
connected changes  of  knj;  and  aaoihar,  of  even 
fnimmer  character,  attritmted  to  tlM  nmo  year, 
i*  called  *  Leich*  nfRnla«ie.*  or  Cori>*t-rantfliiia,  t^) 
the  words  of  SchiUer't  gruMMNno  juvanik  poem 
uf  the  same  name 

Hit  •ntorbnem  Sch«>iii*ii 
Mtht  d«r  MoDd  suf  todtcmtillen  liainen, 
SSHftwnd  alreicbt  der  Nachtfrisi  iantk  iia  TaH 

K*b«l«olk>  n  fx-haueni, 
8tem«i  tra'i.Tii 
BWek  hsnb,  wi*  liSipen  in  der  GmA. 

ffjjtf  aSSSSprtttiiAftagtim  . 
nBfiV  wrili  llMiliiMi  ifiiwihWal^S 

Xlata  art  erwvlBg, 

8tar«  ar«  pMping 
T>al«  aloft        torcliM  In  a  cav«. 

and  10  forth.  Thisha«I7moTements,andl8qaite 
as  analie  in  to  dbaagm     ktf  tad  disregard 

r.f  the  compass  of  the  voice  as  the  prtH-t-dini,'.' 
The  reminiscences  of  Haydn's  'Creation,'  Mo- 
wt'a  opera  ain,  and  BeethoTen's  Andantes,  are 
fr^iuent  in  boUl.  A  fourth  in  '  Der  Vatei^ 
murder ' — the  Parrictde— for  voice  and  PF^  '  26 
Bwsember,  iSit/  ft  plaoMiit  Chriatnaa  piaaei 
a  deddid  advance  on  the  two  previous  songs 
ia  indiTidualitjf  of  stjrte,  and  connection.  181 1 
aba  mw  dm  oompoiition  of  a  quintet-over- 
turf,  a  Btrtii<j  qunrtet,  a  second  phantania  for 
4  hand%  and  uianj  soDtf«.*  For  x8ia  the  lint 
ii  mun  inatnuMOlaL   It  oontafaia  an  overture 

for  orchestra  in  D  ;  ft  qii.irlet  overtnro  in  r.t>  ; 
string  quartets  in  C\  lib,  and  'D :  a  e.onnU  for 
PFi,  violin,  aod  odBo;  wlations  in  Eb,  and  an 
andante,  both  for  PF.  ;  a  Snlve  KoLrina  and  a 
Kjria.  In  1813  an  octet*  for  wind;  3  string 
qoaitali  in  C,  Kb  aad  D;  minuets  and 
trios  for  orchi-tr:i  an>l  fnr  PP. ;  a  thinl  phan- 
taiia  for  tho  PF.  4  hands ;  several  songs,  tenets, 
•nd  canona ;  a  eaatata  fa  two  aumiaMiiti»  Ibr 
3  male  voices  and  guitar,  for  his  father's  birth- 
daj,  Sept.  27— both  words  and  music  his  own; 
■nd  Ua  fii«t  symphony  in  *D,  inteodad  to  ode- 
brate  the  birthday  of  I)r.  Lang,  and  fininhcd  on 
Oct.  28.  With  this  very  important  woric  bis  time 
at  lha  CowHM  onded.  Ho  might  hnva  remaiiied 
longer ;  for  it  ia  Raid  that  th«>  Km{)erv)r,  who 
took  an  intarest  in  the  lads  of  his  cha|>el,  had 
•{wciallj  watehad  the  progress  of  this  gifted 
boy  with  tlje  U»vely  voice  ami  fine  cxprcn^ion, 
sad  that  a  special  oeciaioa  had  been  registered 
in  hia  fiavoor  ob  Oot  ai.  aMuring  hoa  »  fooada- 
tlon  aehokKriiip  in  tba  aiibool,  pvavided  tliat 

'  Tti*  •atoglSfaSSf  kslfeSfSbaSMMloiiof  tlrrr  XlchnltiDumb* 

t    '  iiiaili  wjimll  MSfftlitl  Itmnlsnaifci        Tfii  II 
'^Mi  SiSH,  iiiH  StSL  Ml  Ii  srii  10  b»  iMwtlo>ta  t»  FiNissnJ 

Maam  Si  *mss  siasaifrt  UMMbegsntniM'  (miMmi  «m- 

•*x>fk  llhMpsMsa  IffKistaiti^aMoiMntMn  compo^  for 
«»*taM(il««klsaMlwr:  taiato«nc«ai0Mtaf«UMtUM  mnto 
«^krh  Im  wrote  for  hK  biWt  btrtJiSir  oA^«l|M  Sift  ISHr.  «i«uM 
twd  no  rYkniice  Ut  lb*  ntutltff  •  SMlh— iMMl ttNf  sHtSial; 
>■••«  IN*  -  II II  ha4  Kfurred  at  thai  dat«. 

*  Adacto  ana  AU(«n>  tkraot  1>  .  Ai«Unt«  (0) ;  Mlnovt  mhI  Trio 
•Hi.  riulc.  AlWrv  rli«w(D>.  Tbi  wurk  «M  pii#«4  ttvm  Ma  •> 

'^-'  n.ui  |'al.i^,..  »>ii.%m.  ttm  ingii|»  b  la  ptniilia  •! 
u«(r  tMiMka,  viMUM. 

▼oi».iii.  rr.y 


during  the  varntinn  he  «honld  study  sufficiently 
to  pans  an  examination.*  This  however  he  de- 
c1ine<i.  possibly  at  tho  InstigatioB  of  KflmortlM 
]¥H  t,  who  was  in  Vienna  at  tht>«  time,  and  is 
known  to  havo  influenced  him  in  deciding  to 
throw  hhnatlf  eatMy  Into  mnsia.*  Ho  aeeord- 
inuly  bft  the  Courirt  (between  Oct.  j6  and 
Mov.  6),  and  retunied  home.  Uis  mother  died 
in  i8ij.  bat  wo  boar  ao(AfB|r  of  tlia  ovont, 
imksn  the  octrt  ju><t  named  rt-fen  to  it.  Tha 
lUber  married  again  in  about  a  year,  and  tba 
BOW  wiCi,  «a  «•  than  aaa^  did  b«  doty  to  bar 
8U  psoB  VhHH  fblljt  aad  mppunAj  witb  aSw> 
tion. 

l^Mui  was  aow  |wt  ooasplatlmf  bis  aowa* 

tei-nth  ycir.  and  what  has  Ixt  n  n\'htl y  c.illed  the 
first  period  of  his  life.  The  C'onrtcl  has  much 
to  anawar  fcr  In  regard  toSebobatt.  Jtwaa«a> 
truHted  with  the  most  poetical  gpniu§  of  mo<1era 
times,  and  it  nppoars  to  hava  allowed  him  ta 
taka  Us  owB  aonrsa  ia  tba  nwUar  of  eomporftioa 
almost  unrestrained.  Had  but  a  portion  of  the 
pains  been  spent  on  the  musical  education  of 
Schttbart  that  waa  lavUMd  OB  tfaat-of  Monrt  or 
of  MeniU-Issohn,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  even 
his  transcendent  ability  would  hava  been  en- 
hanced by  it,  that  he  would  have  gained  that  ooa- 
trf>l  over  the  prodigious  spontaneity  of  his  genius 
which  is  his  only  want,  and  have  risen  to  tho 
very  highest  levd  in  all  departments  of  com- 
position, as  he  did  ia  iong-writing.  But  though 
Eybler  andSalieri  were  the  conductors  of  the  choir 
in  chapel,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
dotisB  in  the  school,  and  Raaidta*  the  thorough- 
bass master,  like  Holier,  was  so  prostrate*!  by 
Schubert's  facility  as  to  content  himself  with  ex- 
claiming that  his  pupil  already  knew  all  he  could 
teach  him,  and  munt  have  'learned  direct  from 
heaven.'  If  all  masters  adoptetl  this  attitude  to- 
wards their  pupils,  what  would  have  become  of 
some  of  the  greatest  ijeniti vh  ?  The  disoomfbrts  of 
the  school  appear  to  have  been  great  even  for  that 
day  of  rong^hasaa.  One  of  the  pupiU  speaks  of  tba 
cold  of  the  practice  room  as  *  dreadful'  (ncAaiMT* 
lich);  and  8chubert's  own  earliest  letter,  dated 
Nov.  34,  181  a,  to  bia  brother  Ferdiaand,  shof^s 
that  these  young  gpiwing  lad«  were  allowed  to 
go  without  food  for  8i  hours,  between  'a  poor 
diaaar  and  a  wretched  aoppar.*  There  was  not 
even  sufficient  music  paper  provided  for  the 
(tcholam,  and  Schubert  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
dependant  on  the  iKmnty  of  the  richer  papHa. 

On  the  otln  r  hiiml,  the  motets  and  masne?  in 
the  i>ervtce,  the  rehearsals  in  the  school,  such 
teaching  as  there  was,  and  the  duly  praotidnga. 
mu8tli.a\  e  Ii»en  lM»th  stimulatini;  an'l  improving, 
and  with  ail  its  roughness  a  gooil  deal  of  know- 
le<lge  oould  not  but  hava  been  obtainable.  One 
advantage  Schubert  reapo<l  from  th-'  f  '.'nrif/ — the 
friends  which  he  made  there,  many  ot  them  for 
Ufa,  Spaon,  Hana,  Hoteapfel.  Stadler.  and  others^ 
all  afterwards  more  or  less  emin- ut.  who  at- 
Uched  themselves  to  him  as  every  one  did  who 

•  itns3(im  _  _  ^ 
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cmmc  into  contact  with  liim ;  »  band  of  70Q*( 
Mdoren.  ea^jor  to  play,  or  uog,  or  copT  anything 
fhiil  1m  ooinpaMa ;  the  earnest  of  um  drroteti 
fritndH  who  ■um>umled  him  in  lat««r  yearn,  and 
helped  to  force  his  muitio  od  an  ignorant  and 
piweenpied  paUie.    Nor  did  th*  Mrtlituiann 
tt^M^  with  his  departure;  for  some  year*  Mfler- 
wardi  the  orchestral  piacea  which  he  had  written 
whOs  s4  ib«  school  wen  still  played  by  tha  | 
boys  from  his  own  MS,  copie-*.     Outside  the 
■liool  he  had  sometimes  opportunities  of  going 
to  ths  eperm.  The  first  opera  which  he  is  said 
to  have  heard  was  Weij^d's  '  WaieM  nyi^ti*.'  playe*! 
Dec  la,  1810;  but  this  was  eclipm  l  by  the 
'SflhswHiwr  famiUs*  oTilwtMiMeoinpoMr,  J  ul  y  s. 
1811;  that  again  by  Spontini***  '  VcsUlin,'  with 
Milder,  Oct.  1.  i8ia ;  snd  all  of  them  by  Gluck's 
•  Ij.higeni*  MifTsaris,*  which  he  prr.bal)ly  heard 
first  April  5,  I*^!.;,  with  Milder  and  V'<>k1  in  the 
two  principal  paru,  snd  which  made  a  deep  nnd 
iatbOMhM  inpressioa  upon  him,  and  drove  him 
to  th«  study  of  CHuck's  score*.*  During  the  same 
jean  there  were  also  many  concerts,  including 
those  »t  wUdi  Boetiioven  prodooed  his  5th,  6th, 
and  7lh  SyiiiphoiiicH,  tho  Choral  Fanta>in.  |«>r- 
tioos  of  the  Mass  in  C,  the  Overture  to  C'Driulun, 
and  othwt  of  his  greatest  oompowtions.  Schubert 
probably  heard  all  these  works,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  heard  them  with  tlie  saine 
pndiloetioD     the  opens  just  mentioned.  We 
mijjht  infer  with  certainty  from  the  three  earliest 
of  hit  symphonies,  that  Beethoven's  style  had  as 
yet  taken  bat  UUlo  bold  00  Mm.MtwItlistanding 
the  personal  fa«ritiation  which  ho  Berras  to  have 
fell  for  the  great  master  from  tirst  to  last.  But, 
indeed,  wo  havo  Ua  vwn  exprea  doelaiatfon  to 
that  effect.  Cmiintj  home  after  a  porforniance  of 
an  oratorio  of  Saiieh's,  June  16, 1816,  he  speaks 
of  tho  mnaie  in  terms  whieh  can  only  refer  to  Bee- 
thoven, as '  of  -'ini  !>•  natural  expresssion,  free  from 
all  that  bisarrerie  which  prevails  in  mo6t  of  the 
eocnposen  of  our  time^  aad  for  whioh  wo  havo  al- 
nnoKt  solely  to  thank  >  no  of  our  ^'reatest  German 
artists ;  that  buurrerit  which  unites  the  tragio 
and  Uio  eoralo,  the  agreeable  and  the  repulsive, 
the  heroic  and  the  petty,  the  Holiest  and  a 
harlequin ;  infuriates  those  who  hear  it  instead 
of  dtssolvinir  them  in  lovo,  and  nakos  them 

lan^,di  in-t- a !  "f  raisin;»  thtin  hoavenwnnN.' 
Muzart  was  at  the  time  his  ideal  coinp<Mer; 
this  too  is  plain  from  tho  sympbonioB,  bnt  here 
also  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt.  Throe  days 
earlier  we  tind  in  the  same  '  diary,  h  propos  to 
oneof  tho  qnintetsof  that  great  naalor:— 'Uontly, 
as  if  out  of  the  distance,  did  tho  maijic  tones 
of  Mosart's  musio  strike  my  ears.  U  ith  what 
ineooeeiTablo  alternato  fnoe  and  tondernoos  did 
Schle*iii^er'ii  ma.'^terly  playinijf  iniprrss  it  deep, 
doopk  into  my  heart  1  Such  lovely  impressionn 
mnaia  on  tho  loul,  there  to  work  ior  good, 
past  all  jv»wer  of  time  or  circimuttancef.  In 
the  darkness  of  this  life  they  reveal  a  clear, 
bright,  beantifol  pro«|)ect,  inspiring  confidoaee 
and  hope.  O  Moiart,  inunoital  IfonrtI  what 
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oountless  consolatory  images  of  a  bright  bsM«  *' 
world  hast  thou  stamped  osi  o«r  aofda.  Th«« 
b      donbt  to  which  of  these  two  grt  at  ma«tei» 
he  was  most  attached  at  the  time  he  wrote  this. 

We  have  seen  what  a  sooaT|;otho  ooMcnpttoM 
proved  in  the  case  of  Ries  (iii.  i3'<»\  •nd  tho 
uneasiness  of  MendelsKihns  Camily  tUl  tho  risk 
of  it  was  over  in  his  case  (U.  tSih),   To  amid 
a  similar  danger'  Schubert  elecu-d  to  enter  his 
father's  school,  and  after  tho  noossoaiy  study 
fur  a  few  months  at  the  Normal  Bohool  of  8t> 
Ani^  did  00,  and  actually  remained  there  for 
three  years  as  teacher  of  the  towest  olaos.  The 
duties  were  odious,  but  bo  dJaoharfod  ^oaa 
with  strict  regularity,  and  not  with  greater 
severity  than  might  reasonably  bo  OKpootod 
from  the  irriuble  temperament  of  m  aMWaa 
condemned  to  such  drudgery.    The  picture  of 
Pegaiius  thus  in  vile  hamevs,  and  tho 
of  any  remark  on  the  anonudy,  throwo  a  ( 
light  sn  the  beginnings  of  a  great  ctnnj>o«er. 
Out  of  8cho.d  hours,  however,  ho  had  lus  re- 
laxations.   There  was  a  family  in  tho  Lkhtea* 
thai  named  Orob — a  mother,  eon,  and  dnught^ 
— whofie  relations  to  him  wars  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Breunings  to  Beothovon  (L  164  a). 
Tlie  house  was  hig^  Ib  the  acalo  than  his 
father  n,  and  he  was  quite  at  home  there. 
Thcreae,  the  daughter,  had  a  fine  high  anprano 
voice,  and  Heiniiah  Orob  played  both  PF.  and 
cello  ;  the  mother  was  a  woman  of  tasto,  aad  a 
great  deal  of  niunic  was  made.    It  is  no4  iaft- 
possibl"  th  «t  Therese  inspiretl  him  with  a  M^ier 
feeling  *    The  choir  of  the  Lichtenthal  chnrdi, 
where  his  old  friend  Uolzcr  was  still  choir- 
master, was  his  resort  on  Sundays  aad  foost 
da  vs.  nnd  for  it  he  wrote  his  fir«.t  mass,  in  ¥ 
— lici-un  May  17.  finished  July  22,  1814 — a 
fitting  pend.atit  to  tho  aynphoBj  of  tho  provioos 
Octol  er.     He  was  not  yet  eighteen,  and  the 
mass  is  pronounce*!  by  a  trustworthy  critic*  to 
bo  the  most  rt  niarkabie  first  mass  ever  produced* 
excepting  Ii<  ethovenV  in  C.  and  a-S  Htrikinp  .an 
instsince  of  the  precocity  oi  genius  as  Meii(li  !»- 
mhn's  Oveitaro  to  tho  Midsummer  Night's 
Dn  am.    It  seems  to  have  Ixv  n  Fin*t  }>erf<.n!u<l 
on  Oct.  16,  the  first  Sunday  after  St.  Theresas 
day,  1814 — Mayseder.  then  a5,  and  aa  aokaow- 
led^'fxl  virtuoiio,  leading  tho  first  violins;  and 
was  repeated  at  the  Augustine  Church  ten  days 
after.  This  ooooad  ponomianoo  was  qnito  aa 
»"vcnt.    Frnnz  con<!net»  d.  Holzer  letl  the  choir, 
Ferdinand  took  the  urj^an,  Therese  Grob  sai^ 
tho  oathttriaam  of  the  &mily  and  frieada  ww 
gn-at.  an<l  the  prond  father  pre*enled  his  hapjiv 
son  with  a  five-octave  piano.*   Salieri  was  pre> 
oont  and  loud  ia  hie  praieeo,  aad  dahaad  (Mm- 
bert  SH  \>U  pupil.    H<'  h.ad  indee<l  begun  to  tak« 
some  interest  in  the  lad  befuro '  he  loft  tho  Cms- 
via,  andcoatiaMditbgrdaay  leaeoM  a*lBaf 
timo.'  Thai  iatoroot  was  probacy  mwhtlioeaaM 


»  lU  w«i  ihn^  llmM  tammc-Tvfd  to  •tilliL   Sm  Trri  i>.  in. 
«        K  M  141  0  )Mi 

1  Mr.  rruui.  I*  -  MoMSly  ViMlcal  R>«orS.'  in.  mud  r«a.  Wn. 
sr«fS.iaili, 
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flat  be  hftd  shown  to  Beethoven  15  years  before, 
TuUng  bimwflie  (o  MetaatMio's  words,  and  cor- 
recting the  prosody  of  his  mufic.  But  there 
must  have  been  some  corioos  attraction  alxtut 
tiiadd mailt  to  attadi  two  raoih  original  geniuses 
as  Beethoven  and  Schu>)ert  to  him,  and  make 
them  willing  to  style  themselves  'acholan  of 
BiEMi.*Mna  permanent  influence  on  Sdrabert 
may  be  measared  by  the  fiict  that  he  wame<l 
him  against  Goethe  and  Schiller,  a  warning  which 
Sdnibert  aMended  to  fo  fiur  as  to  oompose  67 
songs  of  the  one  poet,  and  54  of  the  other ! 

Franc's  next  dfort  was  an  opera— a  light  and 
absoM  iiipeniatannil  'op6»  oomiqae*  in  3  acts, 
'Dea  Teufels  Titmtsohloss,*  words  by  Kotzebue. 
He  probably  began  it  wUle  »(  the  Convict,  the 
tnl  aot  haviDg  been  eompletod  Jan.  11, 1814; 
the  second,  March  16;  and  the  third,  May  15. 

,  Two  days  afterwards  he  began  the  mass.  That 
ofor,  be  lied  leinife  to  look  again  at  the  earlier 
work.  Ttjo  exfK'rit  nce  pained  in  writing  the 
maiB  probably  revealed  many  an  imperfection  in 
the  opera.  He  at  eooe  rewrote  it,  and  finidied 
the  redaction  of  it  on  Oct.  22.  The  work  haa 
nevOT  been  performed,  nor  can  it  now  ever  be  so, 
daoe  the  isooimI  aet,  Uke  the  MS.  of  the  lint 
volume  of  Carlyle'fl  French  I?evolntion,  was  used 
l>y  an  officioos  maid-servant  for  lighting  the  fires 

'  at  late  w  1848.  With  all  these  aM  other  labom 
he  found  time  t^>  visit  the  'Conn'ct  in  the  evenings, 

I  take  part  in  the  practioee,  and  try  over  bis  new 

'  oompositioiia.|  fieadee  the  pieces  already  men- 
tioned, the  prcxluctionH  of  1814  embrace  a  Salve 
K«{gin*  for  tenor  and  orchestra.  Also  a  string- 
qosartete  In  D  end  O  minor,  still  in  MS.,  and  a 
third  in  Bt>,  publiehed  as  op.  16S,  and  remarkable 
ibr  the  otrcauutances  of  its  composition.  It  was 
be^nn  as  ft  string  trio,  and  ten  linee  were  wriiten 
in  that  form.     It  was  then  begun  arr.iin  and 

>  finished  as  a  quartet.  The  movements  are  more 
fully  dated  tium  mraal.'  Also  5  minvets  and  6 
DuutHohe  (or  waltzes")  for  strings  and  homs  ;  and 
1 7  dongfi,  among  them  '  Gretchen  am  iSpinnrade ' 
(Oct.  19),  and  Sohiller's  *I>er  Traeher,*  a 
{ osition  of  enormous  lengtj^  begun  S^  pt  1813, 
and  finished  in  the  following  August.  On  Dec  10 

'  he  began  his  leoood  symphony,  in  Bb.*  The 
nutograph  shows  that  the  !<h()rt  Intrfxluction  and 

.  Aila^  vivaoe  w«te  finished  by  the  a6th  of  the 
mme  monUi,  but  its  eom|deaon  fidla  In  1115. 
Before  the  year  clo»e<l  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  M^yrhofer,  a  man  of  eooentric,  almost 
hypochondrfae  (Aaneler,  and  a  poet  of  grand 
anil  gloomy  cast,  who  liecauie  his  firm  friend, 
and  (4  of  whose  'poems  (besides  the  operas  of 
'Adnst'  and  'IMe  beiden  TVemde  Ton  Sala* 

'  For  IWthiU'-n       vol.  1.  p.  IC'ii.   Ri  tiul>-rl  vi  «!t><  hlm"lf  tjn 
Um  tlU«-p«4[e$  ut  till  Kcruandu'  kiul  '  CUuduu:  vuu  VilUbcUk.' 
.,   *  K.IL  18  (I.  M). 

^  Mtai  mA  mm  It  o'litaS'irt'iillSrt.  aaeMitow  si  hSS^^^dim 
•  S«pt.Ul«.'it«i4-dmiaai9LUM.'  inaa«t.«t«id'U9iSt.iai«.' 
naal«;«t«od'taUS*^]SI4.'  Avtocnpli  with  Spin*. 

*  Atb«rtaBlac.  '10  Dee.  in** i  a(  cn4  ot  Allcfro. '«  Dw3.ini':  tt 
t-Vlantng  of  rtoAlt,  '89  Veb.  Ifl-N'  ftixl  at  ood.  'M  March  Wh:  Thm 
tatrtinamatt  lAntouid  All«fro»1»«ceiB'-).  And«nt«rK->,  Minuet 
Hid  Tri<j  M'  rii',i>  rj :  Klnile.  Prarto  tithc*  (lib).  I'lajMi  fmm  Ma.  M 


mAnca'),fortnnat<  ly  for  Mayrhofer's  immortality, 
he  set  to  mmlv — Home  of  them  among  his  very 
fincHt  8onij8.  'JTie  acquaintance  began  by  Schu- 
bert's setting  Mayrhofer's  '  Am  See.'  He  com- 
posed it  on  the  7th  December,  and  a  few  days 
aflerwanls  vixitcd  the  poet  at  his  lodgings  in  the  ,'  t 
Wipplinger  Stranse  420  (since  destroyed),  a  small . 
dark  room  rendered  illuatrfooa  by  being  the  rerf* 
dence  of  Theo<Iore  Kiimer,  and  afterwards  of 
Schubert,  who  lived  there  in  1819  and  ao.  Ibe 
▼isit  was  the  beginning  of  a  fitendahip  whidl 
ended  only  with  Schubert's  death. 
"1^1815  is  literally  crowded  with  compositions.^ 
Two  ofohestral  symphonies  of  fiill  dimenriona, 
Noe.  2  and  3  (that  in  Bb  ended  March  34,  that 
in  *  D,  May  a4-July  19);  a  string  quartet  in  (i 
minor  (UuA  as-AprU  i ) ;  FF.  sonatas  in  O.  V, 
E  (Feb.  II)  and  E  (Feb.  18) ;  an  adagio  in  G- 
(April  8),  12  Wiener  Deutsche,  8  Eoossaises 
(Oct.  3),  and  10  variations  fbr  FF.  sole;  t 
manses,  in  (Mar.  2-7)  and  Bb  (Nov.  11-); 
a  new  'Dona'*  for  the  mass  in  IT;  a  Stabat 
Mater  In  O  minor  (April  4) ;  a  SalTe  Bsglnn 
(July  5')  ;  5  large  dramatic  pieces — '  Der  viei^ 
jahrige  Posten,  i-act  operetta  (ended  May  16); 
'Fermmdo,*  i<«et8lngBpiel  (July  3-^):  'Claudine 
von  Villabella,'  3-act  Singspiel  (Act  i,  July  a6- 
Aug.  5),  originally  composed  oompletOt  but  Aete 
«  ana  3  perished  In  tibe  same  manner  aa  the 
'Teiifelrf  Lust.schless';  *  Die  beiden  Freunde  von 
Salamana^'  a  .a-act  Singapiel  bv  Mayrhofer 
(Nor.  l8-Deo.  31)  ;  *Der  Spiegelritter,*  3-aot 
opera,  of  which  8  numbers  are  with  the  Gcsell- 
schaft  der  Muaikfieande  at  Vienna;  perhaps 
also  a  Bingspiel  eaUed  Die  <Minneritoger.*  and 
'Adrast,'  an  opera  by  Mayrhoftr,  of  uliich  but 
two  nmnbeiB  exist.'  In  addition  to  all  these  there 
are  no  less  than  137  songs — 67  printed,  and  70 
still  in  MS.  In  August  alone  there  are  29,  of 
which  8  are  dated  the  15th,  and  7  the  i^tbl 
And  of  these  137  nongs  some  are  of  anbh  enor^ 
mous  length  as  wouM  seem  to  have  prevented 
their  publication.  •  Mjnona *  (MS.,  Feb.  8)«  the 
first  one  of  the  year,  coataina  16,  and  *AdeiwoId 
and  Emma*  (MS.,  June  5)  no  less  than  55  closely 
written  sides.  Of  those  published, '  Die  Bttig- 
adiaft'  ('Aug.  1815')  fills  sa  pages  of  LitoUfi 
edition,  '  Elysium '  1 3,  and  '  Loda's  Gespenst '  1 5 
of  the  same.  It  was  the  length  of  anon  oomoo* 
sitions  as  theee — 'pas  nne  Ustoure,  mab  dei 
histoires' — that  OMMed  Beethoven's  exclamation 
on  his  deathbed :  *  Such  long  poems,  many  of 
them  containing  ten  others,*^  by  which  he  meant 
as  long  as  ten.  [See  p.  346  &.]  And  this  mass  of 
mosio  waa  produced  in  the  mere  intenrala  <tf  hie 

•  Tl  b  In  Om  anal  nnnlMr  «f  BOftnimtis  Adacio  mMrtOM  mi 

AUccroconbfkXD):  AU««f«tto  (O) :  lUaiiM  Md  Trio  (O) :  t'tiul*. 
I'roto  Tlraee  (D).  IHt«<:-AII««ro.  at  b>>ir1nnln(.  <Sl  May  ISIA't 
end.  '  Jul;  12.  INIA.'  Allecretto,  at  b«k;liinlnii.  '  Jul/ IS^  Wa*  iBist 

rinale,  'July  19.  lUt.'  Autocraph  with  !li  rr  Unmh*. 

■>  rublU}«<l  bj  M  IVfT«,  of  rr»(,'i"'  In  1*^'".  »■'  "''^  compoiltlon  of 
B.  Fahrcr.  (See  vol.  I.  Mb.\  Tli<>  (rmud  wi.«  aot  cipoMd  till  IM7. 
when  It  WM  •onounced  bj  reri.  Schubert  In  tha  Alls.  WI«o«r  MmUc 
aiUaiic  at  Dm.  M.  fenlliMuid  nuatlucM  thit  imm  In  lil»  tiat  nate 

isUk  A*m» siMisUr smsiF  tnm  «M  ■toort^  bot  wiia 
Urn  sMlMwi  of  oiM  m  OUtMm  tad  tmnm  tvlVirf  Sdrabot 
( Jot;  a  1M7 ).  U I  n  th«  LIbnuT  of  the  a««ell«cli«n  dw  nufUcfreond*. 

•  Mentioned  bj  Ferdinand.  199 a. 

■  Antop^ta^rsnM^  TmWi  X«tachlo«.  aoS  AdraM,  an 
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Bchool  drudgery  1  Well  might  hia  brother  say 
that  the  rapidity  of  his  writing  was  marrellouB. 

Amidst  all  this  work  and,  one  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  believe,  all  this  hurry,  it  is  astonishing  to 
find  that  some  of  the  HongH  of  tliette  boyish  years 
are  amongst  the  most  permanent  of  lus  ptoduc* 
tions.    'Gretchen  am  Spinurade,*  a  song  full  of 
the  passion  and  experience  of  a  lifetime,  was 
wiitteii  (as  we  have  said)  in  Oct.  1814,  when  he 
was  17.    The  '  Erl  Kin?'  itself  in  its  original 
form  (with  a  few  alight  'differences)  belongs  to 
the  winter  of  1815,  and  Hm  Inumxiel  tongs  of 
the  '  ITeirlPTirnslein.  •  'RasUose  Liebe,*  'Schifers 
Klagelied,'  the  grand  Ossian  songs,  and  others  of 
bis  MtteT'kBowB  worki,  Ml  witUii  tbb  year. 
The  MassJn^G,  too,  though  composed  for  a  very 
limited  orchestra,  and  not  without  tokens  of 
hvnjf  Im  a  naaterpiece.  ^The  dimmatio  trorici 
contttin'many  teautifuT movements,  and  are  full 
of  striking  things,  but  the  librettos  are  ao  bad, 
that  in  their  present  condition  they  can  never 
be  pot  on  the  etage^-f-The  symphonies,  though 
not  original,  arc  not  without  original  points; 
and  are  so  sustained  throughout,  so  full  of  fresh 
melody  and  interesting  harmony,  and  so  extra- 
ordinarily scored  considering  their  date,  that  in 
these  respects  a  man  of  double  Schubert's  age 
mi^'ht  be  proud  to  claim  them.  _^ 
*  Tlie  habit  of  wTitin;,'  to  whatever  words  came 
in  his  way  was  one  of  Schubert's  characteristics, 
especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  oaraer.  With 
bis  incessant  desire  to  sing ;  with  an  abundant 
fountain  of  melodv  and  harmony  always  well- 
ing  np  in  him  and  endeavouring  to  esoMte,  00 
wonder  that  he  gra-^ped  at  any  words,  ana  tried 
any  forms,  that  came  in  his  way,  and  seemed 
to  aflbrd  a  dtauMl  for  his  thooghta.  If  ^ood, 
well;  if  bad.  well  too.    The  reason  why  he 
wrote  8  operas  in  one  year  was  no  doabt  in  sreat 
maasnre  beeanse  he  happened  to  meet  wuh  8 
librettos;  had  it  been  4  or  12  instead  of  8  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same.    The  variety 
in  the  prodoctions  even  of  this  early  year  is  truly 
extraordinary.  A  glance  at  the  list  is  suffioiflnt  to 
show  that  he  tried  nearly  every  fonn  of  composi- 
tion,  while  the  songs  he  set  range  from  gems  like 
Ooethe's  '  Meeresslille '  and  Schiller*B  •  Freudvoll 
und  leidvoll,'  to  the  noisy  balliwla  of  Eortrand  ; 
from  Mayrhofer's  stem  classical! ty  and  the  gloomy 
romance  of  Ossian,  to  the  mild  aantfanent  of 
Mopstock.^frJo  doubt,  as  Schumann  Rays,  he  could 
have  set  a  'placard  to  muaio^The  spectacle  «>f 
■o  ioMtiable  a  desira  to  prodoee  has  nttvar  before 
been  ee  n ;  of  a  genius  thrown  nake  1  into  the 
world  and  compelled  to  explore  for  himself  all 

CAa  and  ehaatwib  in  oidar  to  diseovar  by  ez- 
ustion  which  was  the  best — and  then  to  die. 
Durii^  this  vear  he  taught  diUgenUj  and 
pmiettialiy  in  his  iSUher%  aohool,  and  attended 
Salieri'n  lei<8ons.    His  relations  to  the  Lichten- 
thai  remained  as  before.  The  Mass  in  O,  like 


I  Tha  Berlin  tRmry  ^trntmu  u  ratafrft^  «(  fks  — Ww  fonn. 
Md  Mad.  Schumann  one  of  lh«  later  (with  triptal •BOIMBfSaiaMOt). 

Tbr  U.rmet  w»»  puljlt«h«l  In  fanlmUa  by  E«t«viM (Btrlla.  MBlteri. 

*  i^M  it:.  D)>:  iii^utic  )»  Uuatte  d«  IlulUnda.'  mjt  Rinvn  Bat 
Bchufatrt  could  hare  thfoim  pcwtfT  Into  in  adTirtlwswitl  '(Uitmt 


that  in  F,  was  written  for  the  parish  church,  and 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one'  of  his  old 
friends  was  especially  intended  for  those  of  his 
companions  who  had  been  pnpiLs  of  Hcilzer's  with 
him.  A  pleasant  relic  of  hiti  home  life  exi^its 
in  a  piece  of  music  written  for  his  father's  birth* 
day,  Sept.  27,  181 5,  for  4  voices  and  orchestra — 
'  Erliabner,  verehrter  Freund  der  J  ugend.'  *  He 
kept  up  his  interoootae  alao  with  Uie  C&»fUt, 
and  when  he  had  written  anything  special  it  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  which  he  would  take 
it.  There  pommy  his  Symphonies  were  tried, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  a  juvenile  orchestra  would 
contain  clarinets,  bassoons,  Utunpets,  and  honu^ 
an  wUdi  are  piesent  in  th^  sooreo  of  the  (irrt 
four  Symphonies.  There,  thanks  to  the  inem> 
randum  of  another  old  '  Convicter/  we  can  assist 
at  the  firrt  bearing  of  the  Erl  King.  Spaon 
happened  to  call  one  aftemo<m,  in  this  very 
winter,  at  the  cider  Schubert's  house  in  the  Him' 
melpfortgrund,  and  found  Franz  in  his  room, 
a  state  of  inspiration  over  Goethe's  ballad,  which 
he  had  just  seen  for  the  first  time.  A  few  times 
reading  had  been  sulhcient  to  evt^e  the  muiuc, 
which  m  the  raga  of  inspiration  ha  was  whelming 
down'  on  to  the  pi^Mr  at  the  moment  of  Spaun's 
arrival ;  indeed  it  was  already  perfect  except 
the  mere  filling  in  of  the  aooompaniment.  This 
was  quickly  done;  and  it  was  finished  in  the  form 
in  which  we  can  now  see  it  in  the  Berlin  * 
library.  In  tha  evening  Sdsabert  brought  it 
to  the  Convict,  and  there  first  he  and  then  H<  Iz- 
apfel  sang  it  through.  It  was  not  altogether  well 
FBOsived.  JXo  wonders  the  fom  waa  too  new, 
the  dramatic  spirit  too  strong,  even  for  that  cir- 
cle of  young  iSohubert-admirexa.  At  the  words 
•MeinVater,  meinyater.jetstfiMstarmiofaanf* 
where  Gb,  Flj  and  F.b  all  come  t'^'tthor.  there, 
was  some  di.ssent,  and  Ruzicka,  as  teaober  of 
harmony,  had  to  expUin  to  his  pupils,  as  best  ht 
might,  a  combination  whidi  aasow  pcffco^j 
natural  and  appropriated 
•.1816  was  passed  much  as  1815  had  been,  in, 
a  marvellous  round  of  incessant  woric.  The: 
drudgery  of  the  school  however  had  become  so  in- 
supportable that  Schubert  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  opening  of  a  government  school  of  mosio, 
at  Laibach,  near  Trieste,  to  apply  for  the  post  of 
director,  with  a  salary  of  500  Vienna  florins — £it 
a  year.  The  testimonials  which  he  aent-in  in 
April  from  Salieri,  and  from  Joseph  S|)endia, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  were  so  coii 
bi  tone  as  to  imply  that  however  moch  they 
valued  S<;huli€rt,  they  l)eHeved  his  qualifies'*' 
tiooa  not  to  be  those  of  the  head  of  a  large  est*-. 
bUahment.*  At  aaj  imie  he  Med,  and  tlie  port 

I 

'  Hart  IVippI»r.  I  eaanot  refrain  from  iB«itlonlr»c  Oi\m  r"**** 
man.  who  In  W~7  wm  ihopman  at  EHiln«"»  (fi>rfn>irly  Piil"-!;!  •  I 
thall  oartr  furret  th«  dmll  thock  1  welted  wh«n  on  «.»ttni  tiimt 
be  knew  Schubert,  be  ^epU<^d  Kiiow  him?  I  w»5  »l  ct  ri  imlaBl 
Kreistle'i  Life  li  Indebted  tu  titm  far  m»aj  %tnU  which  wuuU  otter- 
wlie  h«ve  bc«n  lent. 

«  Now  In  Um  lujMrta)  Ubmy.  Bcrlla.  Xo  doubt  Ita*  «is  «as 
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>  mt  giTMi,  OB  tiw  TCeommBndalioD  of  SiiUeri,  to 

a  certain  Jacob  Schaufl.  Schubert  found  com- 
peoMtion*  however,  in  the  friendship  of  Franz 
▼on  Sohobor,  a  joong  m$sk  of  good  biiih  and 
tKme  8inaU  mean*,  who  had  met  with  his  sons^ 
at  the  home  of  the  Spapns  at  Linz.  and  had 
ever  nnoe  longwl  to  maker  his  personal  aoqualnt* 
ance.  Coming  to  Vienna  to  enter  the  University, 
spparently  soon  after  tl^e  Laibaoh  reba^  he 
caned  on  Sdmbert,  fennd  him  in  hli  Ikther^a 
houBC.  ovcrwhelme<l  with  his  Bch«X)l  duties,  and 
with  apparently  no  time  (or  music.  There,  how- 
erer.were  thepHesof iaaaiisoripi--operas.  mawas, 
B3rTDphonie8,  aongS* heaped  up  around  tlio  young 
schoolmaster  oompceer,  and  Sohober  saw  at  onoe 
that  aonestepmnit  be  taken  to  pat  an  and  tothia 
cmel  anomaly,  and  give  Schubert  time  to  devote 
hamaelf  wholly  to  the  Art  of  which  he  was  so  full. 
Sdidbar  propoBod  that  hte  new  iUend  ahould  Hto 
with  him  ;  Franz's  father — possibly  not  *  over- 
Batis6ed  with  his  son's  perfoimanoea  as  a  teacher 
of  the  alphabet  to  infimta ■■  ■  eonaented  to  the  plan, 
and  the  two  young  men  (Schobtr  waa  some  four 
months  Franz's  junior)  went  off  to  keep  house 
together  at  Schober's  lodgings  in  the  Landkron- 
passe.  A  trace  of  this  change  is  found  on  two 
US.  aongs  in  the  Mosik  Verein  at  Vienna, '  Leiden 
der  ^nrennung '  and  *  Lebenalied,*  inscribed  '  In 
Herr  v.  Schober  s  lodging,'  and  dated  Nov.  1816. 
Schubert  be^^an  to  give  a  few  lessons,  but  soon 
throw  them  *  up,  and  the  household  must  have 
been  maintainol  at  Schober's  expense,  since  there 
was  obviously  as  yet  no  sale  for  Schubert's  compo- 
sitions.  He  had  good  friends,  as  Beethoven  had 
had  at  the  sante  age,  though  not  so  high  in  rank 
— Hofmth  von  Kiesewetter,  Matthaos  von  Collin, 
Graf  Moritz  Dietrichstein,  Hofrath  Hammer  von 
PurgatalLPyrker,  afterwards  Patriarch  of  Venice 
and  Archbishop  of  Erlau,  Frau  Caroline  Picbler 
— all  rt^ly  and  anxious  to  help  him  had  they 
had  the  opportunity.  But  Schubert  never  gave 
th-  rn  the  opportunity.  He  was  a  true  Viennese, 
oora  in  the  lowest  ranks,  without  either  the  art 
I  or  tho  tasto  for  'imposing'  on  the  aristocracy 
'  CHeetlioven's  '  favounte  phrase)  that  Beethoven 
.  had  ;  loving  the  society  of  his  own  class,  shrink- 
ing from  praiso  or  notice  of  any  Idad*  and  with 
an  absolute  doteatatioa  of  teaching  or  aaj  other 
htAtc<l  duties. 

But  to  know  him  was  to  love  and  value  him. 
Three  little  events,  which  slightly  divemify  the 
course  of  this  year,  are  of  moment  as  showing 
the  position  which  Schubert  took  amongst  his  ao* 
quaintnnces.  The  first  was  the  50th  annivcrsnry 
of  Salieri's  arrival  in  Vienna,  which  he  hail  en- 
tered as  a  boy  on  June  16.  1766.  [SeeSALiERi. 
iii.  3186  ]  On  Sunday,  Juno  16,  1816,  the  old 
Italian  was  invested  with  the  Imperial  gold 
;  medal  and  chain  of  honour,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  body  of  Court-musicians ;  and  in  the 
evening  a  concert  took  place  at  his  own  house,  in 
which,  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  Weigl,  Assmayer, 
Anna  Frohlich,  Schubert,  and  many*  othan^  both 

I  Thera  U  rrouix)  fur  thli  fn;>potUlon. 
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male  and  fanale,  he  smHM  up  the  tnoense  of  his 

worshippers,  and  luteru  il  to  compositions  in  his 
honour  by  his  scholars  past  and  present.  Among 
thaaa  ware  pieeaa  lent  \n  Hnmmel  and  Moaohale^ 
and  a  short  eaBtnl%  both  woidi  and  morio  bj 

Schubert.*  >s,,,^^ 
Eight  days  aftarwaida,  on  July  34,  there  was 

another  festivity  in  honour  of  tlie  birthday  of  a 
certain  *Herr  Heinrich  Watteroth,  a  distin- 
gniahed  official  paraon,  for  whtdi  Sdiubert  had 

been  employed  to  write  a  cantAta  on  the  euliject 
of  Prometheus^  words  by  Philipp  Draxler,  another 
eflkdal  panon.    The  cantata  haa  disanpeared; 

but  from  a  description  of  it  by  licopoid  Sonn- 
leithner,  communicated  to  '  Zellner's  Blatter  flir 
Tliaater/  etc.  (no.  19),  and  reprinted'  aeparately, 
it  seems  to  have  bet-n  written  for  two  sulo  voices, 
aoprano  (Giia),  and  baaa  (Prometheus),  choms. 
and  orohaatra,  and  to  have  oontained  n  duel  fai 
recitative,  two  chorusen  for  mixed  and  one fbrinale 
voioea  (the  disoiplea  of  Prometheus^.  This  laai  la 
deaorfbed  as  having  been  in  the  rorm  of  n  alow 
march,  with  original  and  interesting  treatment. 
The  performance  took  place  in  the  garaaa  of  Wat- 
tootn's  house  in  the  Erdberg  suburb  of  Vienna. 
As  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  festivity  were 
people  of  some  consideration,  and  as  the  music  was 
very  well  received,  it  may  have  been  an  important 
introduction  for  the  young  composer.  A  con- 
gratulatory poem  by  von  Schlechta,  addressed  to 
Schubert,  appeared  a  day  or  two  later  in  the 
'Th^taneitong.*  Schubert  had  already,  in  the 
previous  year,  set  a  song  of  Schlechta's — 'Aof 
einem  Kirchhof '  (Lief.  49,  no.  2),  and  he  promptly 
acknomledignd  the  compliment  by  adopting  one 
of  more  moment  from  Schlechta's '  Diego  Manza- 
naree,*'Wo  irrst  du  durch  ciimme  Schatten!' 
(40  Lieder,  no.  25),  his  setting  of  which  is  dated 
July  30,  181 6.*  Schubert  evidently  was  fond 
of  his  cantata.  It  was  performed  at  Innspruck 
by  Gansbacher,  and  at  Vienna  by  Sonnleithner 
in  1 8 19.  Schubert  wished  to  give  it  at  the 
Augarten  in  l8ao,  and  had  sent  it  somewhere 
for  performance  at  tho  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  paid  100  tlorins,  Vienna  currency  (or  £4) 
for  it,  and  ho  notes  in  his  journal  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  composed  for  money. 

Tiie  third  event  wna  the  composition  of  a  cantata 
on  a  larger  scale  than  either  of  the  others.  It  was 
adtlressed  to  Dr.  Joseph  Spendou,  in  his  character 
of  Founder  and  I'rim-ipal  of  the  Schoolmasters* 
Widows'  Fund,  and  c<mtaincd  8  numbers,  with 
ooliai  ibv  two  sopranos  and  bass,  a  qnartei  and 
rhonises,  all  with  orchestral  accomp-\nimrnt. 
AVhether  it  waa  performed  or  not  is  uncertain, 

«ni)  Behubart  met  on(»— In  the  rarloas  e«11ectton  of  r&Hfttlons  on 
UUbelll't  WAltt.  to  which  TiO  AuMrtan  comp««!r»  cc>iilril>ir»<l.  fVw 
thoT«D'i  conciibutlori  bvinx  thn  33  vftrlMkMii,  up.  im.  Uiif4  mrt*- 
Uon  U  No.  84.  aiid  Schuben't  No  SS.  LM  bSS  taB  IklMSkSStSS 
bxletettcttbla  ebuaploa  for  SdiuiMit. 

» TiM  inn^iiali  Bl  ilih  linti  isstoWj  mm  wlil  hVferb.tirsiKtton. 
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wbteh  mtka*  Behabnt't  Islar  ^ 
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bat  it  wM  paUidiad  In  1830  in  Vf,  ■bom  hj 

Diftbelli.  m  op.  1 28.  The  other  compositions  of 
the  year  18 16  are  m  numerous  an  usual.  A  tine 
trio  for  and  PF.  to  the  words  of 

Klopstock's  'groBsea  Halleluja'  (Lf.  41,  no.  a); 
a  SiJy9  jB^da  in  F,  to  German  words,  for  a 
voSmmmI  orgaa^  (Feb.  ai,  1816) ;  tho  Angels 
chorus  from  Faust,  '  Christ  ist  entanden,' '  dated 
June  1 8 16 — are  also  among  the  printed  works. 
A  Stobat  Mater  in  F  min<Mr,  to  Klopstock'a  Ger- 
man words,  dated  Feb.  38,  iSifi,  is  Btill  in  MS. 
It  It  written  for  soprano,  tenor,  and  bass  solo,  and 
dmnu^a^bd  for  aaoniwilm  oiPlheomlftrfags, 
a  flutes,  a  oboes,  a  bassoons,  i  contra-bassoon, 
a  horns,  3  trombonei,  a  tmmpets  and  drums. 
TWm  bowvvar  Boi  milfeniify  ampk>yed :  the 
trumpets  and  drums  only  appear  for  a  few  chorda 
in  Nos.  9  and  la ;  No.  5,  an  8-part  chorus,  is 
■floomiMidMI  Ij  the  wind  ataM^  and  No.  6,  a 
tenor  air,  by  the  strings,  with  oboo  solo.  This 
interesting  looking  woric  was  performed  in  1841 
by  Ilia  MwUc-Yflnia  of  Yiemia,  aad  in  1863  at 
the  Altlerchenfelder  rhurch  then^,  but  has  not 
jet  been  published.  Two  other  MS.  worlcs  are  a 
Mfgnilicat  in  0,  for  aoloi,  dioraa,  and  crduttn, 
dated  Oct.  \Ki6,  and  a  duet  for  eoprano  and 
tenor  with  orchestra^  to  I*tin  words, '  Auguste 
jam  Oosleitlam,'  dated  Sept.  x8i6,  boCh  madi 
tinctured  by  Mozart.  There  is  also  a  '  Tantum 
ergo'  in  C  for  4  voices  and  orchestra,  Aug.  i8i6, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  Requiem  in  Bb,  Jvltj  1816 : 
tho  Brut  [j.a^'o.s  nrc  wanting,  and  it  «Bda  wIth  die 
and  bar  of  the  and  Kyrie.' 

Of  openw  we  find  only  one  in  x8i6,  probably 
because  only  one  libretto  camo  in  his  way.  It 
if  caUed  *  l)io  Biiigsohaft^' and  is  in,  3  acta.  The 
antbar  of  the*w<oftia  ft  noi  Imown  ;'ana  tbe  qvota- 
tions  in  Kreissle  show  that  they  are  in  gre;it  |  art 
absolute  rubbish.  Schubert  continued  lus  task  to 
tbe  3rd  act,  15  numbers,  and  there  otopped.  The 
autograph,  in  Herr  Dumba's  possestiion,  is  dated 
M^y  1816,  and  no  portion  of  it  it  printed. 

Tne  Symphonieo  of  t8x6  are  two — ^the  4thj  in 
C  minor,  'entitled  'Tragic  Syinphony,*  and  duttnl 
April  1816;  and  the  ^th,  in^Bb»  for*  small  or- 
oheitra,  dated  Sept.  i8t(S---OcCr3rt8i6.  The6nt 
of  these — hardly  '  tragic '  so  much  as  '  pathetic  * 
— ^i«  a  gieat  edvanoe  on.  its  predecessors ;  the 
Andante  is  individual  and  very  beautiful,  and  the 
finale  wonderfully  spirited.  The  other,  though 
^uU  of  Moaart,  is  as  gay  and  untrammelled  as  all 
Scthnbert'e  orchestral  music  of  that  day.  It  is 
sometimes  entitled  '  without  Trumpets  or  Druma,' 
and  it  aaid  to  have  been  composed  for  the  orchestra 
at  the  Gkmdelhof,  which  grew  out  of  the  Schubert 
Smid^alUnioonqwtftota.*  NaMharwovkhaajA 


*  wtm  RfiMsS  kr  u  ftinwilf  lo  ih  1 
*M.fcrJiiMiauas. 

*  Id  Mr.  Rnhmt'i  prnienlon.  The  <lat«  b  quoted 
lofueof  \hf  wcitrtUf  .Viitti-lMihiB.    I  Bm  bound  to 
data,  ltd  Mr.  Rrahmt  ju  li;<^l  ll  to     later  than  IflK 

*  AprU  WW.-Adi«ki  niiiH<.  mxl  AllavrBtto  vlvico  In  C  minor:  An- 
4«nU  in  Ahi  Maauet  kod  Trio  la  ISbi  FliuUa  lo  L'.~Th«  kutucraph 
hMTmnlahad. 

*  Sqit.  iaA.-rbMteif  0et.UM.  AlksTO  Sb  i  AiMUate  eoD  moto 
Sh ;  ■miMi  and  Tite  O  mlmi*  sai  Q  ■start 
«lvM«  Bb.  AMOfnph  wUh  FMtis  allih 


been  published  in '  score,  bnltboj  have  ofton  bem 

played  at  tbe  Crjrstal  Palace,  under  Mr.  Mamu's 
dmx;tion,  and  are  among  the  favourite  works  in 
the  repertoire  of  that  establishment.  A  oMag 
quartet  in  F ;  a  string  trio  in  Bb.  apparently 
very  good  ;  a  rondo  in  A  for  violin  solo  and  quartet 
(June  1816)  ;  a  violin  oOBOerto  in  G ;  3  sonatinas 
for  PF.  and  violin  (op.  137);  a  PF.  sonata  in  F, 
two  movements  of  another  in  £  ;  various  marches 
for  PF. ;  1 2  Deutsche  (waltzes) ;  6  Eoossaisei»  with 
the  inscriptions  '  Composed  while  a  prisoner  in 
my  room  at  £rdberg  and  *  Tbanic  God' — pro* 
bably  the  nHe  of  aoma  pmoCieal  }ok»-an  ilfll 
existing. 

Very  little  of  the  abore,  however  interesting, 
can  be  said  to  be  of  real,  fint-mte^  permaneot 

value.     Rut  when  we  approach  the  songa  '"'f 
1 81 6  the  case  is  altered.    There  are  not  qmte  so  { 
many  with  this  date  as  tiiere  were  with  thst  of 
1815,  but  there  are  99  in  all — 41  printed  and  5? 
in  MS.  UI  Uoetbe  inere^  are  splendid  spedmeoi, 
the  three  Mogs  of  the  Harper,  in  *  Wilhelm  Me» 
ter '  (op.  1 3,  Sept.  6),  Mignon's  '  Sehnsucht '  sonij 
(op.  62,  no.  4) ;  Der  Fischer ;  Der  Konig  inThule 
(op.  5.  no.  5),  Jigen  Abendlled,  and  BdtSkn' 
klas^^lied  (op.  3),  Wanderer's  Nacbtlied  (op,  4), 
Sch wager  i^ronos  (op.  19).   Of  Schiller  there  are 
the  beantUU  Bittar  Toggenbuf ,  TbeUa'a  aoag 
(op.  58),  etc.,  and  to  name  only  one  othar*  the , 
fiM--famed  '  Wanderer,'  by  Schmidt  of  Lubo^* 
TImm  magaifieent  pieow  tn  well  known  to  I 

every  lover  of  Schubert,  but  they  are  not  more 
valued  than  such  exquisitely  simple  and  touchiog 
little  aftnlooa  aa  *An  eine  QmUe'  ef  daudlu 
(op.  109,  no.  3).  *Der  Abend'  of  Kosogarten  (op. 
1 18,  no.  a),  or  '  Der  Leidende'  of  Holty  (lief.  50, 
no.  a),  all  equally  bearing  his  atamp. 

The  lists  of  tlic  songs  of  these  two  yean  throw 
a  curious  light  on  Schubert's  musical  activity  aad  j 
modaof  prDoeediitg.  Dr.Jolmaon  waaaaidiriMB 
he  got  hold  of  a  book  to  '  tear  the  heart  out  of 
ity'  and  with  Schubert  it  was  very  much  the  ^ 
same.  To  read  a  poem,  and  at  «»ee  to  Ikslaal 


poem 

upon  it  and  transcnbe  it  in  nui'^ic,  seem-s  to  hare 
been  bis  natural  course ;  and  liaving  dme  ooaj 
be  went  at  oooe  to  the  nexl  A  -VBtanr  fifl 

Holty,  »)r  Claudius,  or  Koseg^rirton  canie  into  his 
hands ;  he  tore  from  it  in  a  moment  what  struck  | 
him,  and  was  not  oontent  with  one  song,  but 
must  have  three,  four,  or  five.   Thus,  in  Oct. 
181 5,  he  evidently  meets  with  Kosegartea's  ' 
poema,  and  between  tiie  15th  and  igih  seta  I 
.seven  of  them.    In  March  1816  he  sets  fiv* 
aotigs  by  Salis ;  in  Ma^,  six  by  Ubltj ;  in  No>  . 
vember,  four  by  Claudius,  three  by  Mayrfaofisr, 
and  so  on^  <  To  read  these  lists  gives  one  a  kind  ! 
of  visible  image  of  the  almost  fierce  eegarasm  \ 
with  wiAA  he  attacked  his  poetry,  and  of  flie  ' 
inspiration  with  which  the  music  rushed  irtm 
his  heart  and  through  his  pen — 'everytliing  that  1 
batooobed/  says  Schumann, '  turning  into  musie.'  \ 
Thus,  at  a  later  date,  calling  aoddsntally  00  I 
Randhartinger,  and  his  friend  being  summoned  1 
from  the  room,  Schubert,  to  amuse  himself  in  tiis 
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interval,  took  up  a  little  volume  which  lay  on  the 
taUe.  It  intereated  him;  and  as  his  Mend  did 
not  return  be  carried  H  off  with  him.  Anxious 

for  his  book,  Rantlbartinger  called  next  morning 
at  Scbubort'a  lo<}gingi^  and  found  that  he  had 
already  set  wveral  pleoes  In  it  to  mnfo. 
The  vcJume  was  Wilhtlm  MUller's  poems ;  the 
tqqga  were  part  of  the  '  -^bifnt  M'l'lt^"''  ^ 
year  or  two  after  this,  in  July  i8a6— It'll  Ui  old 
friend  Doppler  who  tells  the  story — returning  from 
a  Sunday  stroU  with  some  friends  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Wahring,  he  saw  a  friend  sitting  at  a  table 
in  the  beer-garden  of  one  of  the  taverns.  The 
friend,  when  they  joined  him,  had  a  volume  of 
Shakespeare  on  the  table.  Schubert  seized  it, 
■ad  began  to  read;  bift  before  be  had  turned 
over  many  pages  pointed  to  *^[arkp  hark,  the 
lark,!  and  exclaimed,  *  Such  a  lovely  melody  baa 
MOW  into  my  head,  if  I  had  but  aome  mnaio 
paper.*  Some  one  drew  a  few  staves  on  the 
back  of  a  bill  of  fare,  and  there,  amid  the  hubbub 
of  the  beer-garden,  that  beautiful  song,  so  per- 
fectly fitting  the  words,  so  skilful  and  so  happy 
in  its  accompaniment,  came  into  perfect  existence. 
Two  otbera  from  the  aomc  poet  not  inipnlMlllly 
followed  in  the  evenin;^.' 

It  has  been  said  that  Schubert  never  heard 
his  Symphonies  played.  This  is  no  doubt  true 
of  the  beautiful  unhniBhed  one  in  B  minor,  of 
the  Gastein  Symphony,  and  uf  the  great  oue  in 
C.  no.  10 ;  but  of  the  first  ux  it  is  not  so  correct. 
There  was  always  the  pupils'  band  .at  the  Convict, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  parts  in  bits  handwriting 
aro  gaid  to  have  lingered ;  and  there  was  also  a 
flourishing  amateur  society,  which,  though  their 
execution  may  not  have  had  the  precision  of  first- 
rate  wliiti^  y«t  probably  played  well  eiUHigh  te 
enable  a  composer  U)  judge  if  his  effects  were  what 
he  intended  them  to  be.  Vienna  amateurs  were 
by  no  means  oontemptlUe.  A  society  who  met 
at  theMehlgrube  even  ventured  on  bringing  out 
such  works  as  Beethoven's  Overture  to  Cuholan 
for  the  fiiBt  time.  Another,  assembling  at 
the  Bomische  Kaiser,  performed  the  Moimt  of 
Oliyea,  Beethoven  himself  conducting. 

Ii  nems  that  the  Quartet  afternoons  at  the 
houae  of  Schubert  the  elder  had  gradually  ex- 
tended themselvee  into  performances  of  Haydn's 
Symplioniei^  amogad  aa  quartoto  and  played 
with  doubled  pauis,  players  of  ability  and 
name  joined,  and  a  few  hearera  were 
After  a  tfane,  tlw  modeat  room  beeamo  inoon- 
veniently  crowded,  and  then  the  little  acK'iety 
augrated  to  the  house  of  a  tradesman  named 
Imohling  (DoTOthaaBgane  1105),  wind  inotm- 
ments  were  added,  and  the  Binaller  works  of 
Pleyal,  Uaydn,  and  Mozart  were  attacked. 
Ill  tiM  winter  of  18 15  anotiier  now  noaina 
necessary,  to  the  house  of  Otto  Hatwig,  one 
of  the  violins  of  the  Burgtheater,  at  the  Sohot- 
teathor,  and  In  the  spring  of  1818,  to  hia  new 
residence  in  the  Guniltlbof,  and  later  still  at 
fettenkofer'a  houae  in  the  Bauemmarkt.  The 
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band  noir  oontained  some  good  professional 
playen^  and  oould  venture  even  on  Beethoven'a 
two  drat  symphonies,  and  the  war tuiaa  of  Ohetv- 

bini,  Spontini,  Boieldieu,  Weigl,  etc.  Schubert 
belonged  to  it  all  throiuh,  nhg^  the  viola,  and 
it  waa  probabty  with  wa  now  to  tlufr  perlbnn- 
ance  by  the  society  that  he  wrote  the  two  sym- 
phoniaa  of  1816  (noa.  a  and  5),  two  overtures  in 
the  winlar  of  18x7,  ttd  Ui  Mb  symphony  in  tha 
spring  of  1818. 

Scbober  and  Mavrhofer  were  Schubert's  fint  ^  ■ 
friends  outside  the  immediate  oirole  of  his  youth* 
ful  associates.  He  was  now  to  acquire  a  third, 
destined  to  be  of  more  active  service  than  either 
of  the  others,  Thi&jEaa-Vegl.  Be. was  so  year* 
^Vanz's  senior,  and  at  the  time  of  their  meeting 
was  a  famous  singer  at  the  Vienna  Open^  ad- 
mired more  for  his  intellectual  gifts  than  Ibr  tlM 
technical  perfection  of  his  singing,  and  really 
great  in  such  parts  as  Orestes  in  'Iphigenie,* 
Almaviva  in  'Fu^aro,'  Creon  in  'Medea,*  and 
TeUsko  inthe 'Veatalin.*  Aboat  the  year  1816 
— the  date  is  not  precisely  given — ^Vogl  was 
induced  by  Schober  to  come  to  their  lodgings^ 
and  see  the  young  fellow  of  whom  Sdhober  was 
always  raving,  but  who  had  no  access  to  any  of 
the  circles  which  Vogl  adorned  and  beautified  by 
his  presence.  The  room  aa  UBual  was  strewed  with 
music.  Schubert  waa  oonfused  and  awkward ;  ' ' 
Vogl,  the  great  actor  and  man  of  the  world, 
gay,  and  at  his  ease.  The  first  song  he  took  up 
— probably  the  first  music  of  SchubLTt's  he  had 
ever  seen — was  Schubart's  '  Augenlied'  (Lf.  50, 
no.  3).  He  hununed  it  through,  and  thou^lk 
it  melodious,  but  slight — which  it  is.  '  Gany- 
med '  and  the  '  Schafersklage '  made  a  dee]>er 
impreasbn ;  others  followed,  and  he  left  with  the  ^ 
somewhat  patronising  but  true  remark,  'There  ia  v 
stuff  in  you ;  but  you  squander  your  fine  thoughta 
instead  of  making  the  moat  of  them.'  But  the 
impression  remained,  he  tilked  of  Schul^ert  with 
astonitihment,  soon  returned,  and  the  acquaintanoa 
grew  andtipoied  till  they  baeama  almost  inaepar* 
able,  and  until  in  their  pOTformances  of  Schubert's 
songs,  'the  two  seemed.'  in  Schubert's  own  worda^ 
'fbruainomeiittobaoM.*  Lithoaadayaaongi 
were  rarely  if  ever  sung  in  concert-rooms ;  but 
Vogl  had  the  entr^  to  all  the  great  jBtiaioatx 
hoya^  of  yianna,  and  beftm  long  his  pecfonn- 
ancoH  of  the  Erl  King,  the  Wanderer,  Ganymed, 
Der  Karnp^  etc.,  with  the  composer's  accompani-  . 
ment,  ware  well  Imown.  What  Yogi's  opinion!^ 
him  ultimately  became,  may  be  learnt  from  a  pas- 
sage in  his  diary: — 'Nothing  shows  so  plainly  tha 
want  of  ft  good  aohool  of  sfaiging  as  SdniMrt]a 
songs.  Otherwise,  what  an  enormous  and  uni- 
versal effect  must  have  beennroduced  throughout 
the  world,  wberevar  the  (iennan  language  ia 
understood,  by  these  truly  divine  inspirations^ 
these  utterances  of  a  musical  clairvoyance  1  How 
many  would  have  oomprehendad,  probably  for 
the  first  time,  the  meaning  of  such  expreiwiona  as 
'speech  and  poetry  in  music,' '  words  in  harmony,' 
■ideaa  doUrad  in  ronsio,'  ete.,  and  would  bava 
learnt  that  the  finest  poems  of  our  greatest  poets 
may  be  enhanoed  and  even  transcended  when 
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translatcfl  into  musical  lan^rtiage?  Nuniberles* 
examples  may  be  named,  but  I  will  ouly  mention 
TIm  m  King,  Graldiem  Sdiwacer  XivimM!,  IIm 
Hjfgnon  and  Harper'i^  .songs,  SchiUer'l  Seluifadlt^ 
Dpr  Pilgrim,  and  Die  BUxgschaft/ 

This  extnet  iboira  liov  justly  Yogi  eatfiiMilad 
Schubert,  and  ham,  at  that  early  date,  his  dis- 
oemment  enabled  hfm  to  paaa  a  judgment  which 
even  now  it  would  be  <Ufficult  to  excel.  The 
wocd  clairvoyanee,  too,  shows  that  he  thoroughly 
entered  into  Schubert's  great  characterintic,  »  In 
hearing  Schubert's  compositions  it  is  often  as  if 
(mtt  were  brought  more  immediately  and  olaeely 
into  contact  with  music  itself  than  is  the  case 
in  the  works  of  others ;  as  if  in  his  pieces 
tile  stream  from  the  great  heavenly  reservoir 
were  dawhing  over  us,  or  flowing  throu<.,'h  w, 
more  directly,  with  less  admixture  of  any  medium 
or  ohaimel,  than  ft  doee  in  ttMee  of  any  otiier 
writer — even  of  Beethoven  himself.  And  this 
immediate  communication  with  the  origin 
moMio  really  eeeou  to  hare  happened  to  him. 
No  sketches,  no  delay,  no  anxious  period  of 
preparation,  no  revision,  Appoar  to  have  been 
seceeHiry.  He  bad  hut  to  road  tiie  poem»  to  ear- 
render  himself  to  the  torrent,  and  to  put  down 
what  was  given  him  to  say,  as  it  rushed  through 
his  mind.  This  was  the  true  '  inspiration  of  dic- 
tation/ aa  mooh  ao  ae  in  the  utteraaoa  tt  any 
Hebrew  prophet  or  seer.  We  have  seen  one 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  Erl  King.  The  poem 
of  the  Wanderar  attracted  him  in  the  eame  way, 
and  the  song  was  completed  in  one  evening*.  In  a 
third  case,  that  of  Goethe's  'Rastlose  Liebe,'  the 
paroxysm  of  inspiration  was  so  fierce  that  Schu- 
bert n>.'V<T  forgot  it,  hut  reticent  as  he  t)ftcn  was, 
talked  of  it  Years  afterwards.'  It  would  seem  that 
th«ff«niltididaatalwayiilztheiiMelTei{ntbeoom- 

poser's  memory  !us  ptnnanentlyjvs  if  thr  y  had  been 
the  effect  of  longer  and  more  painful  elaboration, 
▼ogl*  teOa  an  anecdote  about  tMe  which  It  very 
much  to  the  point.  On  one  occa-sion  he  received 
from  Schubert  some  new  songs,  but  being  other- 
wiie  ooeapfod  oonld  not  try  them  over  at  the 
moment.  When  ho  w  as  able  to  do  so  he  was 
particularly  pleased  with  one  of  them,  but  as  it 
was  too  high  for  his  voice,  he  had  it  copied  in  a 
lower  key.  Aboot  a  fiirtnight  afterwards  they 
were  aijain  making  music  together,  and  Vogl 
plact-d  the  transposed  song  before  Schubert  on 
tlnj  d(  rik  of  the  piano.  Schubert  tried  it  through, 
liktd  it,  and  gaid,  in  his  Vienna  dialect,  'I  say  I 
the  song 's  not  t>o  bad ;  whose  is  tt  1'  so  completely, 
in  a  fortnight,  bad  it  vanished  f^m  hie  mfaidl 
Sir  Walter  Soott  attributed  a  song  of  his  own  to 
Byron ;  but  this  was  in  i8i8,  after  his  mind  had 
began  to  fiiiL* 

i8l2  compnr:\fively  an  idlo  year.  Its 

great  musical  event  was  the  arrival  of  Bossini's 
mturie  bi  Vienna.  'L*Inganno  lUioe'  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Hof  theatre,  Nov.  26,  181''),  and 
'Tancredi.'  Dec.  1 7 ;  'L'ltaliana  in Algeri,' k\h.  i, 
181 7,  and  'Ciro  in  Babilonia,'  June  18 ;  and  the  en- 
thnaana  of  thaViaaacM— lika  that  of  all  to  whom 
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these  firesh  and  animated  strains  were  brought — 
knew  no  bounds.   Schubert  admired  HoBaini'e 
melody  and  spirit,  bat  rathsr  made  Am  of  hia 
orchestral  music,  and  a  story  is  told — not  impossi- 
bly *  apocryphal— of  his  having  written  an  over- 
tare  in  inutatfon  of  Roeebd,  beifore  sapper,  after 
retnniing  from  'Tancredi.'    At  any  rate  h*;  has 
left  two '  Overtures  in  the  Italian  style '  in  D  and 
G,  dated  Sept.'wdNor.  181 7  respectively,  whieh 
were  muchpk^yedat  the  time.    Schubert  made 
4 -hand  PF.  arrangements  of  both,  and  that  in  C 
has  been  since  published  in  score  and  parts  aa 
op.  1 70,  and  has  been  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
(Dec.  I,  66,  etc.)  and  elsewhere.    Its  caricatur»» 
of  Kossini's  salient  points,  including  of  course 
the  inevitable  crescendo,  !s  obvious  enough  ;  but 
nothing  could  transform  Schubert  into  an  Italian, 
and  the  overture  has  individual  and  character- 
title  beantlee  which  are  immedfattsly  reoogalHihie. 
The  influence  of  Rossjini  was  no  mere  passin^^ 
£anoy.  but  may  be  trac«d  in  the  6th  Symphony, 
mentioned  hdow,  and  In  music  of  hie  later  Ufe— 
in  the  two  Marches  (op.  lai),  the  Finale  to  tiie 
Quartet  in  Gr  (op.  161 and  elsewhere. 

A  thupd  Overtani  hi  D  belongs  to  181 7,  and 
though  still  in  MS.,  has  also  been  played  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  (Feb.  6, 69, etc.).  It  is  in  two  move- 
ments. Adagio,  and  Alio,  giusto,  and  the  former 
is  almost  a  draft  of  the  analogous  movement  in 
the  overture  known  aa  '  Rosamun4le '  (op.  16), 
though  really  tl»o  '  Zauberharfe.*  There  the  re- 
semblance ceases. — What  led  Schubert  to  Ihm 
pianoforte  this  year  in  feo  marked  a  manner  ia 
not  known,  but  his  devotion  to  it  is  obvious,  for 
no  fewer  tliaa  6  eonatae  belong  to  this  period. 
Of  these,  3  arc  published— op.  lit,  in  E l> ;  op. 
147/  in  B  (August) ;  op.  164,  in  A  minor.'  Those 
•till  in  MS.  are  in  F,  Ab,  and  B  minor  (Jane). 

Schubert's  6th  fljymphony,  in  C*  cnmpkted  in 
February  1818,  appears  to  have  been  begun  in  the 
preceding  Octobv.  It  is  the  (bet  one  ifhidi  ho  hie 
marked  as  '  Grand ' — '  Grosse  Sinfonie ' — thongfa 
hardly  with  reason,  as  both  in  form  and  oicheetni 
it  is  the  same  as  the  early  ones.  It  Is  an  advanee 
on  the  others,  and  the  Scherzo  ishows  the  first  de- 
cided signs  of  Beethoven's  influence.  Passages 
may  also  be  traced  to  Rossini  and  the  Italian  opera. 

The  catalogue  of  the  instrumental  coui;K>sitions 
of  this  year  dopes  with  2  sonatas  for  PF,  and 
violin,  op.  137,  nos.  i  ^  March)  and  2;  a  string  Trio* 
and  a  Polonauie  for  tlie  violin,  both  in  MS.  In  the 
number  of  the  vocal  compositions  of  181 7  there  ii 
an  equal  failing  otf.  Kossini's  popularity  for  the 
time  ehnt  tibe  door  against  all  other  composen, 
and  even  Schubert's  appetite  for  bad  librett<-»8 
compelled  to  wait.  Hoi  only,  however,  are  there 
no  opeiae  ttiie  year,  liiere  iano  ehnrbh  marie,  ead 
but  47  songs  (3a  printed,  and  15  in  MS.).  In 
quality,  however,  there  is  no  deterioration  in  the 

•  Xntel*  MT*  Vat-  Bapt«mtM>r  li  Mr.  Nottct»ohiB*i  <Ut«:  bai 
thm  U  MiottV!r  Of ertnra  In  D.  and  It  ie«ai  <S)>«Mtol  mhlgS  ti  Ihl 
two  U  dUad  Mtr.  and  wblc^t  B^piembrr. 

•  AuloffTAph  In  po««i>Mlon  of  Mr.  Hrahmt. 
»  rublltbed.  by  Hplna.  «*  Tlh  Sonatt' 

•  Adafto  and  Allennj  in  0  ;  .UidmU  In  K  ;  Pfberio  In  C.  tnj  Tr» 
In  E  major  ;  Kluah  In  C. 

•  la  Bb.  rUrcd  at  Um  Mondaf  ropular  Coocert  ut  r«b.  W  \M. 
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■ODgg.  TIm  astonishing  'Gruppe  aus  dem  Tar- 
tarus,' and  the  'Pilgrim'  nf  Schiller;  the  'Gany- 
med'  of  Goethe;  the  ' Fahrt  zuai  iladee.*  'Mem- 
noa/  and  '  Erlafsee'  of  ICaytbolinr;  and  'an  die 
Musik '  of  Schober,  are  eqiul  to  any  that  come 
before  them.  Among  the  MS.  songs  is  one 
ibiowing  (he  straits  to  which  Schubert  was  some- 
times put,  either  by  the  want  of  materiAL)  or  by 
tbe  sudden  call  of  his  inspiration.  It  is  the 
bd^aalng  of  a  setting  of  Schiller's  *  Bntattckimg 
an  Laura,'  and  is  written  on  the  front  page  of 
the  and  violin  part  of  a  duet-fugue  by  Fax,  the 
WQids  'Fuga.  Duetto.  Violino  Seeondo.  Del: 
8in^  : '  Fux.'  appearing  in  the  copyist's  formal 
handwriting  through  Schubert's  hasty  notes.  It 
is  snperscribed  *  Entsttckung  an  Laura  Absohied 
August  i8l7»  Schubt-rt  M[)ia' — interesting  as 
showing  thai  in  'Abschied/  he  has  added  his 
mm  cnmment  to  SohilWa  irords ;  that  he  dated 
bi>  pieces  at  the  moment  of  beginning  them ; 
and  that  he  sometimes  signed  his  name  without 
the '  nana.' 

His  circle  of  intimate  friends  was  increased 
about  this  date  by  Ani>elm  and  Joseph  Hiitten- 
breoner  and  Joseph  GahY.  Ansdm,  four  y  tars  his 
senior,  was  a  pupil  of  Salieri's,  and  there  they  had 
met  in  1815.  With  the  vounger  brother,  J oeeph, 
he  beeamo  aeqnainted  m  the  snnimer  of  181 7.' 
Both  wt  10  men  of  independent  means,  and  An- 
aelm  was  a  musician  by  profession.  Gahj  was 
bk  tbo  gorenunent  employment,  an  ezoulent 
pianoforte  player,  of  whom  Schubert  was  for  long 
▼mj  fiaiid.  The  vounger  HUttenbrenner  was 
bevitched  by  Schnbert.  mnch  as  Knimphols  and 
Schindler  were  by  Beethoven ;  and  was  ever  ready 
to  fetch  and  carry  for  his  idol,  and  to  praise 
whatever  ho  did,  till  the  idol  would  turn  on  his 
worshipper,  and  be  so  cruel  as  to  get  the  nick- 
^  name  of  '  The  Tyrant '  from  the  rest  of  the  set. 
How  Schubert  existed  since  he  threw  up  his 
place  at  the'  school  and  left  his  father's  house 
IS  a  point  on  which  we  are  in  entire  ignorance. 
His  wants  were  few,  but  how  even  thoee  few 
were  supplied  is  a  mystery.  We  have  seen  that 
he  lived  rent-free  with  Schober  for  a  few  months 
in  1816,  but  the  return  of  Schober 's  brother  put 
an  end  to  the  *  arrangement,  and  from  tliat  date 
he  must  hare  been  indebted  to  Spaun,  or  some 
friend  better  off  than  himself,  for  lodgings,  for 
existence,  and  for  his  visits  to  tlio  theatre,  for 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  earning  anything  by 
teaching  in  1817,  and  the  few  pounds  paid  him 
for  the  Watteroth  cantata  is  the  only  sum  wliioh 
he  seems  to  have  earned  up  to  this  date. 

^Tn  the  summer  of  1818,  however,  on  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  Unger,  the  father  of  Mad.  TJnger- 
Sabatier,  the  great  singer,  Schubert  accepted  an 
engagement  as  teacher  of  music  in  the  family 
of  Count  Johann  Esterhazy,  to  pass  tito  ia&mer 
si  his  ooimtqr      <A  2aMsi^  in  Hnqgaiy^  on  tho 

i  Mr A IheilmtU  li  (lT«n  by  Belinmnti. 

S     Bnliri«b  1.  W.  But  ivn  not  th«  d«4lc*tJon  ot  th«  tonf. '  Die 

IrwWtUDff.'  «imp<i«<«il  Trb.  27.  li-l'i-'to  M»   frtrrnr  J.  H.  th^w 
•h*t  lh«  »<;<|uiliil»nce        of  much  ■  11 'I'-r  111    /    Tiii'  -  '.I  n.n  imt 
VttblblMd  till  thn  April  ktur  ScltulMrt't  <l«Mbi  utd  ttn  mmgrntj 
tweo  prep  I  r'><i  L j  bim  tK  fefelMsltsa  ilwrtlf  bston^  Ml  tbe 
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Waag,  some  distance  east  of  Yienna,  and 

winter  in  town.  IIo  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  ^ 
CHtabliahmeat  and  to  receive  two  gulden  lor  every 
le(<8on.  The  fiunfly  consisted  of  the  Count  ma 
Countess,  two  daughter)*,  Mario,  13,  and  Caro- 
line, II,  and  a  boy  of  5.  All  were  musical. 
The  Count  sang  bass,  the  Countess  and  Caro- 
line contralto,  Marie  had  a  fine  soj)rrino,  and 
boih  daughters  played  the  piano.  i3aron  von 
Schonstein,  their  intimate  friend,  slightly  okfar 
than  Schubert,  a  singer  of  the  hiL,'hc.st  qualities, 
with  a  noble  baritone  voice,  made  up  the  party, 
which  certainly  promised  all  the  elementa  of 
enjoyment.  It  was  a  pancj  to  Schubert  to  part 
from  the  circle  of  his  companions,  to  whom  he 
waa  devoted,  hot  it  is  not  difllenlt  to  imffiM 
how  ]i!ex«ant  he  must  have  found  the  comfort 
and  generous  living  of  the  Esterhazy  house, 
wfailo  at  the  same  time  there  would  bo  oppoi^ 
tunities  of  rctiretncnt,  and  abundant  means  of 
diversion  in  a  beautiful  country,  a  new  people, 
and  the  Hungarian  and  gipsy  melodieSi 

When  they  left  town  does  not  appear.*  Schu- 
bert's Mass  in  *C.  his  4th,  written  like  the 
others,  for  ^daw,  is  dated  'July,  1818';  bu^^ 
there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  it  was  finished  % 
in  Vienna  or  in  the  country.  A  se^  of  MS.  Sol- 
feggi fbr  the  Countess  Marie,  alsoTdaied  July, 
id  perhaps  evidence  that  by  that  time  they  were 
settled  at  ZeilSaz,  Two  letters  to  Schober  are 
printed  hy  'Bauemfeld,  and  are  dated  Aug.  3, 
and  Sept.  18,  1818.  The  first  is  addre.«!sed  to  his 
home  circle,  his  'dearest  fondest  friends. .  Spaun, 
Schober,  Mayrhofer,  and  Senn  . . .  you  who  are 
everything  to  me.'  There  are  messages  also  to 
Vogi,  and  to  Schober's  mother  and  sister,  and  to 
'  all  possible  acquaintances,'  and  an  urgent  en- 
treaty to  write  soon — 'every  syllable  of  yours  is 
dear  to  me.'  He  is  thoroughly  well  and  happy,  and 
'  composing  like  a  god.  . .  Mayrhofer *s  Eiiisam- 
keit  is  ready,  aiul  I  believe  it  to  he  the  best  thing 
I  have  yet  done,  fur  I  was  wUhout  anxiety*  (oAne 
Sorge — the  italics  are  his  own).  'Xabsamkdt* 
(Lf.  3a)  is  a  long  ballad, flUfag  t^j^gts ptg^ot 
print,  with  a  dozen  clianijcs  oftem|>o  and  as  many 
of  signature ;  perhaps  not  quite  coming  up  to  bis 
own  estimate  of  it,  though  both  words  and  music 
are  often  very  striking.  The  length  of  this  and 
other  ballads  will  probably  always  hinder  their 
wealth  of  melody,  dramatic  effects,  and  other 
striking  beatttie%  from  being  known  by  tbe  world 
at  large. 

The  other  letter,  seven  weeks  later,  throwt  mora 

light  on  his  position  at  Zel^z,  'as  comi>oser, 
manager,  audience,  everything,  in  one.'  'Iso  one 
here  cares  for  true  Art,  unless  it  be  now  and  then 
the  Countess;  so  I  am  left  alone  with  my  be- 
loved, and  have  to  hide  her  in  my  room,  or  my 

<  tkm  b  SB  tsHwfffwt  MOmpb  oopj  or  tta«  'For«n«'  wnc 

dttaS  St  A.  nSttMbNoan^  Udglntt  (In  Vimiift)  mhlnkcht  f  eb.  21. 
iflm.  tti  besprinkled  with  ink  tammdolmaA.  Uhuhmapa^MbU 
In  phulograpbr.  But  the 'Forella*  MllrSsISS  aMBlSIV>  OMM^, 

Ixihn)  In  Ih-  Them.  CatklutfUc.) 

1  I  ubli>hrf1  In  I'-'i'i  u  op.  4''.  Schutwrt  mrAr  a  new  *n<\  OHH 
b«*ulllul  Beiicdlclus  U»  11  In  1KB.  onlj  •  few  bbooUu  btlvn  felt 
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piano,  or  my  own  breMt  V  itSa  oflen  makefl 

me  sad,  on  the  other  hand  it  often  elevates  me  all 
the  more.  Several  songs  have  lately  come  into 
exutenoe,  and  I  hope  very  Buocessful  (mM*  He 
it  •ridently  more  at  Itome  in  the  servants'  hall 
than  the  drawinif-room.  '  The  cook  is  a  pleasant 
fellow ;  the  ladic-s'-maid  in  thirty ;  the  housemaid 
T«7  pratly»  and  often  pays  me  a  visit;  the 
nnrse  is  somewhat  ancient ;  the  butler  is  mj 
rival ;  the  two  grooms  get  on  better  with  the 
horses  tlutt  with  ua.  The  Count  is  a  little  rough ; 
the  Countess  proud,  but  not  without  heart;  the 
young  ladies  good  children.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
who  know  ma  io  wdl,  that  with  my  natural 
fi^nkness  I  am  good  friends  with  everybody.' 
The  letter  ends  with  an  affeotiooata  measage 
to  Ua  paranta. 

The  only  son;:;?!  which  can  be  fixed  to  this 
autumi^  and  which  are  therefore  doubtleia  those 
juak  ranmd  to,  bealdea  the  great  'ffinaamkeH** 
are  the  ' Blumenltrief '  (Lief.  21,  no.  l),  'Blon- 
del  und  MaruC  *Paa  Macieahiid'  and-iitaney/ 
*  Dafl-  Abwdrot|bi  * — for  a  contralto,  evidenUy 
composed  for  the  Countess;  'Vom  Mitleiden 
Mana,'  and  three  Sonnets  from  Petrarch  (MS.)- 
The  Hungarian  national  songs  left  their  mark 
in  the  '36  original  dancaa,'  or  'First  Waltzea' 
(pp.  9),  some  of  which  were  written  down  in 
the  course  of  thu  next  year.  The  '  Divertisse- 
mant  k  la  hongroise,'  and  the  Quartet  in  A  minor 
(op.  29),  in  which  the  Hungarian  influence  ia  so 
itron^,  belong — the  fir>>t  ap{»arently,  the  second 
Oflfftamly — to  a  much  later  period. 

A  third  letter  of  this  date,  hitherto  nnprinted, 
with  which  the  writer  has  been  honoured  by  the 
gfanddaaghter*  of  Ferdfaaad  Schubert^  to  whom 
It  was  addressed,  is  not  without  interest,  and  is 
here  printed  entire.  The  Beauiem  referred  to 
was  by  f  ercUiiaiid,  and  had  endntly  bean  iant 
to  hh  brother  for  revision.  Tha  lelter  tfafows 
a  pleasant  light  on  the  atrong  link  existing  be- 
ttnm  VHbm  and  Ida  old  home,  and  suggests  that 
assistance  more  solid  than  'linen'  may  often 
have  reached  him  from  his  fond  step  mother 
In  his  poverty  in  Vienna.  In  considering  the 
pecuniary  result  of  the  engagement,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  florin  was  at  that  time  only 
worth  a  franc,  instead  of  two  shillings.  The 
month's  pay  therefore,  instead  of  being  £20,  was 
really  only  about  £&.  8tiU»  ftt  Sohubart  that 
was  a  fortune. 


Daaa  brother  Ferdiwaitd, 


MAaf;1SIB. 


Jt  half  pa "tt  11  at  night,  and  your  Boqaiem  ia 
nedj.  It  lun  Ilia  k-  m«  •ornjwtiiJ,  M  you  may  believe, 
for  I  tang  It  wall  all  my  hnart.  What  is  wanting  you 
can  fill  in,  and  put  Iho  worda  undor  the  niumc  and  tlio 
signs  abore.  And  if  you  want  much  rehearsal  vou  muut 
do  It  yoonelf,  without  aaking  me  in  Zel(iu.  Things  are 
not  going  well  with  you;  I  wi«h  you  could  changf  with 
BM.  IO  that  for  once  yoo  might  \h>  hiiii[>v.  Yon  Kh.nild 
flna  all  your  heavy  burdens  gone,  dear  brother ;  I  hcArt  i  ly 
wish  it  could  be  so.—lfy  foot  is  salssp,  and  lam  mad  with 
II  If  tbsfooloooldonl^  writsitwoalda'tgo  toaleepi 

Good  moming;  aqr  Mf,  I  have  bsen  aalssp  with  my 
foot,  and  now  go  OB  vlu  Bj  Isttar  at  a  o'olook  on  (tas  2&th. 

'  '  mah*  la  aaawsr  to  loaa.  Oive 
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mjlofo  ta  my  dear  parrata,  brothen,  sistan,  friends,  and 
acqnalntancoK,  eiiixrially  nut  foiwtting  Carl.  Didn't 
he  mention  me  in  h\»  letter?  Aa  for  mv  friends  in  the 
t<iwn,  bully  them,  or  get  some  one  to  bully  them  well,  till 
they  wrii<>  to  me.  Tell  my  mother  tli.^t  ray  linen  is 
well  looked  after,  and  that  I  am  well  off,  tlianks  to 
ber  motherly  care.  If  I  could  hare  some  m:<ro  linen 
I  should  Tery  much  like  her  to  aend  me  a  s«cond 
hatch  of  pocket-handkerchiefM,  cravata,  and  stockingH. 
Alio  I  am  much  in  want  of  two  pair  of  kersoynuTo 
trowsera.  Hart  can  get  the  measure  wherever  he  lik>  «. 
I  would  send  the  money  very  soon.  For  JtUy,  with  tho 
joumey-mnney,  I  got  2l»)  tlonna. 

It  is  beginning  already  to  be  cold,  and  yet  we  shall 
not  start  ror  Vienna  before  the  middle  of  October.  Next 
month  I  hoi)*i  U)  have  a  few  weekg  at  Freystadt,  which 
belongs  to  Count  Unlixly.  the  mulo  of  my  count.  The 
country  there  is  said  to  bo  extraordiuariiy  beautiful. 
Also  I  nope  to  get  to  Pesth  while  we  are  at  the  vintage 
at  Boacxmedjt  which  ia  not  far  off.  It  would  be  delight- 
ful if  I  sboold  happen  to  meet  Herr  Administrator 
Taigela  there.  I  am  dsUgbtsd  at  ths  thought  of  thm 

it.  fEaharvsrtslselBfesaaiBUhBBia  Tb^r^Hslow 
ths  eora  into  bams  as  tbsv  do  in  Aastrla,  but  aate 
imsssnse  hsaps  oat  la  tfMMlda.wlri«li  thsy  eall  gWtho, 
They  ars  oflen  80  to  100  yards  long,  asd  30  to  40 
and  are  laid  togvtber  ao  cleverly  that  the  rain  all  rant  OB 
without  doing  any  harm.  OatsandsooatlMf  baiyl^aa 
ground. 

Though  X  aai  so  well  and  baitpf.aiid  every  one  so  good 
to  mu,  yet  I  diall  be  immansely  pad  when  the  moment 
arrives  fbr  going  to  Vienna.  Beloved  Vienna,  all  that  is 
dear  and  valtiable  to  me  is  there,  and  nothing  but  the 
actual  sight  (if  it  will  stop  my  longugl 
you  to  attend  tu  all  my  reqaen%Znnf 
to  all,  your  true  and  sino8K% 

FaAjrz  Mpia. 


Xhavaoaa 


1  PrtulMn  CaixiUos  frcUler. 


The  inscription  'Zel^,  Nov.  1818'  on  tha 
song  '  Das  Abendroth*  shows  that  the  return  to 
Vienna  wau  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  year. 
He  found  the  theatre  mora  than  vrer  in  posses- 
sion of  Rossini.  To  the  fonner  opera*,  'Elisabetta' 
was  added  in  the  autumn,  and  '  Utello '  early  in 
Jan.  1819.  Bat  one  of  the  good  traita  la  8dm- 
bert's  chjiracter  was  hi.i  freedom  from  jealousy, 
and  his  determination  to  enjoy  what  waa  good, 
Aom  whatever  qnarter  It  eame»  or  howaver  nradi 
it  was  against  his  own  interest.  A  letter  of  his  to 
Htlttenbrenner,  written  just  after  the  prodootian 
of '  (Hello,*  pnto  this  in  Tery  good  li^ht.  '  €MBo 
ia  f:ir  hotter  and  more  characteristio  than  Tan- 
credi.  Extraordinary  genius  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  him.  His  orch^tration  ia  often  moat  origi- 
nal, and  so  i»  hit  melody;  and  except  tha  nanl 
Italian  gallopa<lLM,  and  a  few  remintsoenoei  ti 
Tancredi,  there  ia  nothing  to  object  to.'  But  ha 
waa  not  oontant  to  be  exdoded  from  the  theatre 
by  every  one.  and  the  K  ttor  goaa  OB  to  abuse  the 
'  caoailltj  of  VVeigls  and  Treitaohkcai*  and  '  other 
rubbish,  enough  to  make  yonrhairatand  on  end,* 
all  which  were  keeping  his  operettas  off  th? 
boardii.  Still,  it  is  very  good-natured  abuse,  and 
so  Uttle  is  he  really  diaheartaBad,  that  ha  anda 

^t^giug  HiittenbreuiH  r  for  a  libretto;  nay, 
he  had  actually  just  oompletad  m  little  oieoe 
oallad  <IHa  ^llingsbrttder*  («tba  1Nr&8*>. 
translated  by  Hufmann  from  tho  French — a 
Siiu;ipiel  in  one  aot»  t^t^ining  overtore 
aadxennnhan.  &lhiiAadift«BjaB.i9,i8i4» 
and  it  oama  to  pacfimMOoa  hafaa  ma^j  noalhi 
noraorar. 

Of  hia  daily  life  at  this  time  we  know  nothing. 
We  most  suppose  that  he  had  regidar  duties 

with  hia  papiJa  at  tha  JSateihaigri^  town  hoaae. 
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but  there  U  nothing  to  aay  ao.  We  gather^ 
tint  Iw  joined  MtyAiei&t  in  hit  lodgings,  430 

in  tho  Wipplingerstrasge,  early  in  the  year. 
It  waa  not  a  prepoeseiaing  apartment.  'The 
lane  mm  gloomy ;  Mill  room  and  ftumliuro  were 
tha  worso  fur  wear;  the  ceiling  drooped;  the 
U|^l  waa  shut  out  by  »  big  building  oppoaile — 
ft  woriMut  piano,  ana  ft  ahabby  bookeaae.*  The 
only  relief  is  the  name  of  the  lamlludy — f^ans- 
aouoi,  a  f  renchwoiuan.  No  wonder  that  Mayr> 
boAt^a  poema— he  waa  tan  jean  Sdiaberts 
aenior — were  of  a  gloomy  cast. 

The  two  frienda  were  on  the  moat  intimate 
tanna^  and  addreaaed  eadi  other  bj  nicknames. 
What  Mayrhofer'«  apjii  ll  ktion  may  have  been 
we  do  not  know,  but  8chubert»  now  and  later, 
waa  eaDed  «lhe  Tyrant,'  tar  hla  treatment  of 
Iluttenbrenner  ;  also  'Bertl,'  'Schwammerl,'  and, 
beet  of  all, '  Kaneyaa ' — becaiue  when  a  atranger 
eame  into  their  eiroile  hia  llrat  qneatfon  always 
was,  *  Kann  cr  waaT'  'Can  ho  do  anything?' 
Their  humour  took  all  aorta  of  ahapea,  and  odd 
atoriea  am  told  of  their  aluun  fighta.  their  howla, 
their  rough  jokes  and  repartees.  Mayrhofer  was 
a  Government  employ^,  and  went  to  hia  office 
early,  leaving  hia  fdlow-Iodger  behind.  Sehabert 
began  work  directly  he  awoke,  and  even  slept  in 
hia  q^eotadea  to  aftve  trouble ;  he  got  at  once  to 
Ida  writing,  aomelimea  in  bed,  but  usually  at  his 
desk.  It  was  so  still,  when  Hiller'  called  on 
him  eight  years  later.  '  Do  you  write  much  t  * 
aaid  the  boy,  looking  at  the  manuscript  on  the 
standing  desk — they  evidently  knew  little  in 
North  (rermany  of  Schubert'a  fertility.  '  I  com- 
poae  every  morning,  waa  the  reply;  and  when 
one  piece  is  done,  I  begin  another.*  And  jet  this 
was  the  mtuicien  U  plm  poUe  que  jamais — it 
might  have  been  the  answer  of  a  mere  Czemy  I 
Add  to  this  a  trait,  communicated  to  the  writer 
by  Schubert's  friend,  Franz  Lachner,  of  Munich, 
that  when  he  had  completed  a  piece,  and  heard 
it  sung  or  played,  be  locked  it  up  in  ft  drawer, 
and  often  never  thought  about  it  again. 

This  dose  work  went  on  till  dinner-time — two 
o'clock — alter  which,  as  a  rule,  he  waa  free  for  the 
day,  and  spent  tho  remainder  either  in  a  country 
widk  with  friends,  or  in  visits — ait  to  Sofie  Miillcr, 
x^aad  Mail.  L  acsay  Bitehwieser,  whom  we  aball  en- 
^  counter  further  on ;  or  at  Schoht  r's  rr>oms,  or 
aome  cotTee-house — in  his  later  davs  it  was  Hog- 
ma^B  Cafo  in  the  Singecatraaae,  wImto  the  droll 
cry  of  a  waiter  was  a  never-ending  pleasure  to 
him.  But  no  hour  or  place  waa  pruof  against  tho 
•ndden  attack  of  inspiration  when  anjtiiing  hap- 
pened t<>  excite  it.  An  instance  occurs  at  this  very 
time,  Nov.  1819,  iu  au  overture  for  4  hands  in  F 
(op.  34),  which  he  haa  inaorfbed  as  '  written  in 
Joseph  Hlittonbrenner's  mom  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital in  t^  inside  of  three  hours;  and  dinner 
mimed  in  oohscquenoe.**  Kthe  weather  waa  fin u 
hft  wmild  st^  in  llm  ocmatqf  tiUlate^  i«l(Bidle68 

>  In  m  latUr  to  lUrrboftr  trom  LUu.  lUMI  Aac.  19^  UU,  ht  mjt, 
•Ul  tfestaMrhiirastf  Miikasa«Mn«HlifM.'  UL  IM 
O-MO.  ItoMwaitkSMbMabtoMknlMMktMn. 
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of  any  engagement  that  he  might  haTO  made  in 
town. 

The  only  compositions  that  can  be  fixed  to  — 
the  apriitt  of  1819  are  &  aonga  dated  February, 
and  one  dated  Ifaroli;  ft  very  ^ne  gnintwt  fng 
equal  voices,  to  the  'Sehnsucht'  strng  in  '  Wilhelm 
Meister' — a  song  wluch  be  had  already  aet  for  * 
single  Toloe  in  1I16,  and  waa  to  eel  twioe  mora 
in  the  course  of  his  life  (thus  rivalling  Beethoven, 
who  also  set  the  same  words  four  times);  an 
e<|ually  fine  quartet  for  men*B  Toioea,  'Buhe, 
schonstes  Gluck  der  Erde,*  dated  April;  aaJTSw 
sacred  aongB  by  Novaliu,  dated  M»y. 

The  earnings  of  the  preriona  amnmer  allawed* 
him  to  make  an  exi»edition  this  year  on  his  ovvn 
account.  Mayrhofer  remained  in  Vienna,  and\ 
VogI  and  Sdiabert  appear  to  have  gone  together  f 
to  l'i>ii*T  AuBtria,  Steyr  was  the  first  point  iii  ' 
the  journey,  a  town  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Enns,  not  &r  south  of  lini.  They  readied  it 
early  in  J uly ;  it  was  Vogl's  native  place,  and 
he  had  the  pleaaure  of  iatroduoing  hia  friend 
to  the  «3iief  amateon  of  the  town,  Anmgartnerf 
Koller,  Donifeld,  Schellmann — aubgliintial  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  with  wivea  and  daughtera, 
'  Pepi  Koller.'  * Frizi  Doraftld.*  'the eight SAell- 
mann  girls,*  etc.,  who  all  welcomed  the  muaician 
with  real  Austrian  hospitality,  heard  hia  aonga 
with  enthuaiaam,  and  themaelvea  helped  to  make 
music  with  him.  His  friend  Albert  Stadler  was 
there  also  with  his  sister  Kathi.  How  thoroughly 
Schubert  enjoyed  himself  in  this  congenial  boar- 
geoi$  Bodety,  and  in  auoh  lovely  countiy — he 
mentions  its  beautiea  each  time  he  writes — we 
have  ample  proof  in  two  lettera.*  Among  other 
drollerit »  the  Erl  King  was  sung  with  the  parte 
distributed  amongst  Vogl,  Scbubertt  and  Pepi 
Koller.  Perhaps  too  Schubert  gave  them  hia 
favourite  version  of  it  on  a  comb.  Yogi's  birth- 
day  (Aug.  10)  was  celebrated  by  a  cantata  in 
containing  a  terzet,  2  soprano  and  2  tenor  soloa, 
and  ft  finale  in  canon,  pointed  by  allusiona  to  hia 
various  operatic  triumphs,  words  by  Stadler,  and 
muaic  by  Schubert.*  After  this  the  two  frienda 
strolled  on  to  Linz,  the  home  of  the  Spauns,  and 
of  Kenner  and  Ottenwald,  whose  verses  Franz 
had  set  iu  hia  earlier  days ;  and  thence  perhaps 
to  Salzburg,  returning  to  Steyr  about  the  end  of 
the  month.  Nor  did  the  joviality  of  these  good 
Austrians  interfere  with  composition.  Besidea 
the  impromptu  cantata  juat  mentioned,  the  well-  \ 
known  PF.  quintet  (op.  11 4),  in  which  the  air  \ 
of  '  Die  Forelle '  is  used  a-s  the  theme  of  the  1 
Andantino,  was  written  at  Steyr,  poaaibly  aa  ft  ■ 
commission  from  the  good  Paumgartner,  and  was 
performed  by  tho  i'auuigarluer  party.  Schubert 
achieved  in  it  the  aame  feat  wluch  b  aomewlMra 
ascribed  to  Mozart,  of  writing  out  the  separate 
{mrto  without  first  making  a  score,  and  no  doubt 
j  1  ay ed  the  pianoforte  part  by  heart.  The  date  of 
their  departure,  Sept.  14,  is  marked  by  an  entry 
in  the  album  of  Miss  Stadler,  when  Schubert  de- 
livered himaelf  of  the  following  highly  correct 
aentiment^-'Sajoj  the  pmaant  aa  wiady,  that 

•  KJL]Bi-ttlO.UiLlM)^ 
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the  past  may  be  pleaiMit  to  recollect,  and  the 
future  not  alannini,' to  contcnip!;it«.'  This  may 
pair  off  with  a  scutence  wrilt<  n  by  Mozart,  in 
English,  in  iJie  Album  of  an  English  Freemason, 
which  has  not  yet  been  printe<l : — '  Patience  and 
tratiqaility  of  mind  contribute  more  to  cure  our 
dfttempen  m  Uie  whole  art  of  nedidiie.  VfUo, 
\^n  30te  Miirz  1 787.'  * 

A  few  days  more  saw  them  again  settled  ia 
Viemift.  EMhoffhetwolelten  preeerredfrom 
the  journey  contains  an  obvious  allusion  to  some 
J  love  afiair ;  but  nothing  ia  known  of  it.  He  could 
,-f  luurdly  have  adopted  a  more  effectual  diversion 
/  from  such  Borrows  than  the  composition  of  a 
nuMM,  on  an  extended  scale ;  that  namely  in  Ab 
— hia  5th — ^whiob  he  began  tiiia  month  under 
the  serious  title  of*  Missa  Solemnis* ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  dawdled  over  it  more  than  over  any  other 
of  bis  works;  as  it  was  not  finished  till  Sept. 
i8aa*  and  containa  many  marka  of  indedsioo. 
The  most  pregnant  musical  event  of  this  year 
/  is  tho  fact  that  on  Feb.  a 8,  18 19,  a  song  of 
/  Schubert's  wa«  sung  in  public — Uie  'Schiifers 
'    Kiagelied,'  sung  by  Jiigcr  at  Jail's  concert,  at 
5  p.m.  at  the  '  Koiuische  Kaiser,'  Vienna.  It  was 
Soanbeit's  first  appearance  before  the  public  in 
any  capacity,  and  is  noticed  bytlio  Leipzig  A .  M.  Z. 
in  thuee  terms  — '  Goethe's  bcbafers  Kiagelied  set 
to  mmio  by  Heir  Frans  Sehabert— the  tooohing 
and  feeling  compoj^ition  of  this  talented  young 
man  was  sung  by  Herr  Jager  in  a  similar  iqpiritk' 
8ndi  ia  the  nnt  ntteranoe  of  the  preM  on  one 
who  has  since  evoked  fo  much  tntliiisiasm  !  In 
the  oouxBo  of  this  year  iSchubert  appears  to  have 
forwarded  the  thna  aonga,  'Sehwager  Bjronoa,* 

•  UtVjtr  Thai'  (Mignon),  and  'Ganymed,' — afler- 
warda  published  as  op.  19, — to  Goethe;  but  no 
notice  was  taken  by  the  poet  of  one  who  was  to 
give  some  of  his  songs  a  wider  popularity  than 
they  could  otherwise  have  enjoyed,  a  popularity 
independent  of  country  or  language ;  nor  dood 
Schubert'a  name  oooa  occur  in  all  the  6  Tola,  of 
Goethe's  corrcBpondence  with  Zt-lter.' 

1830  was  a^n  a  year  of  great  activity. 
Owing  to  Yogla  influence,  Schubert  waa  gra- 
dually attracting  the  attention  of  the  managers. 
The  '  Zwillingsbriider '  had  been  written  fur  the 
Kamthnerthor  theatre  (see  p.  330  b),  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  reguaeur  nf  the  rival  opera- 
house,  the  Theatre  an-dier-Wien,  suggested  to  him 

•  UbfOtto  caOed  the  'Zaaberharfe.'  or  *Magio 

harp,*  a  nulmlrama  in  3  acts,   by  the  Batne 

Hofinann  who  had  translated  the  former  piece. 

lb  reoelTO  aneh  a  propoeal  and  to  act  upon  it 

was  a  matter  of  cuurHe  with  Schubert,  and  tho 

'  Zauberharfe  *  is  said  to  have  been  completed 

in  a  fortnight.*  Bat  before  this,  early  in  the 

year,  he  bad  met  with  the  works  of  A.  H. 

Niemeyer,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Halle,  and 

had  adopted  the  poem  of  '  Lazarus,  or  tho  Feast 

of  the  Resurrection'  for  an  Easter  Cantata. 

Easter  fell  that  year  on  April  2,  and  his  work  is 

dated  •  February,'  so  that  he  waa  in  ample  time. 

I  I  oire  thla  to  aaj  good  frload  Mr.  Pohl,  of  Vienna. 
>  R«*ixh  alioaJa  be  made  to  the  Goeik*  An-hir  At  W<-im»r  for  the 
■uV  graph  •flhintoat*,  and  the  letter  nhicli  >J^>ubtlc!.«  uoiniiiauled 
*  AatMiSBlila  Ucir  PuAba'i  ooUecttgo. 


The  poem— or  drama,  for  there  are  seven  distinct 
chanicters — is  in  throe  parts.  I .  The  sickness  and 
death.  2.  The  burial  and  elegy.  3.  The  resur- 
rection. Of  these  the  ist  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  and  were  completed  by  Schubert,  apparently 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  his  frienda. 
Ferdinand  mentiona  the  fimt  pari  in  Ua  Ua^* 
but  the  existence  of  the  second  was  unknown, 
till,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Thayer, 
it  waa  nnearthed  in  i86r.  Tlieee  liavo  been 
'published,  but  no  trace  of  the  3rd  act  has  yet 
been  found,  and  the  work  was  not  ^performed  till 
long  after  the  oompoeer'i  death — wtM.  in  1863. 

On  Juno  14  tbe./  Zw^linpbrii'^p^  *  or  '  Zwil- 
linge '  waa  produced  at  tJ^Karoffi^ft^^  ih»a.tra. 
It  ia  a  ooado  operetta  (^PoaM 
dialogue,  in  one  act,  containing  an  overture  and 
10  numbers,  and  turns  on  the  same  plot  that  has 
done  duty  in  '  Box  and  Cox  *  and  a  dozen  other 
farces,  the  confusion  between  two  twin-brotheriy 
who  were  both  acted  by  Vogl.  The  overture 
waa  encored  on  the  first  night,  and  VtJgl's  two 
songs  were  much  applauded,  but  the  piece  was 
virtually  a  fiasco,  and  was  withdrawn  after 
bix  representations.  Schubert  took  so  little 
interest  in  its  production  that,  like  Mendelaaohn 
at  the  *  WeJding  of  Camacho,'  he  did  not  even 
stay  in  the  house,  and  Vogl  had  to  ^pp^ 
inataad  of  him  In  front  of  the  oortain.  TIm 
libretto,  thotti^h  overbunlcned  with  characters, 
ia  sadly  deficient  in  proportion,  and  contains  yen 
little  aetioo.  Sdinl)eri*a  mturie,  on  tho  othorV. 
hand,  is  light,  fresh,  and  nul-xlimm,  pointed, 
unusually  compact,  and  interesting  throughout. 
In  tho  eoDoerted  nnmbera  there  ia  evidenoe  of  / 
great  dramatic  power.  To  condemn  it,  as  the 
oritics  of  the  day  do,  as  wanting  in  melody,  and 
constantly  striving  after  originality,  ia  to  con- 
tradict Sichubtrt's  most  marked  characteristics, 
and  is  contrary  to  the  facts.  There  is  possibly 
more  justice  in  the  complaint  that  the  aooom- 
paniments  were  too  loud,  tboa^  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  fault  in  his  masnes,  his  only  other 
published  works  with  orchui»tral  accompaniments 
anterior  to  this  date.  The  work  has  bean  pnlK 
lished  in  vocal  score  by  Peters  (1S7:). 

On  August  19  .jpj.|,i../v^l 
at  the  Tlieatre  an-dcr- WienT  UTI'ilia  to  000- 
siat  chiefly  of  chorus  and  melodrama,  witli  only 
a  few  solos,  among  them  a  romance  for  tenor 
wUeh  waa  highly  praised.  There  ia  a  fine  over- 
ture (in  C),  original,  characteri>*tic,  and  full  of 
Ix  auty,  which  was  published  before  i8a8  as  op. 
26.  nnder  tho  name  of  'Bosamnnde,'  to  wUdk 
it  seems  to  have  no  'claim.  Tlie  piece  was  occa- 
sionally brought  forward  till  the  winter,  and  waa 
then  dropped.  1%flae  three  Tooal  worka  appear 
so  far  to  have  whetted  Schubert's  appetite  that 
in  the  autunm  he  attacked  the  more  important 
libretto  frf  fio^i^f^nt^la^,'  *  r^d^r  opecain-a- aoto> 
by  P.  H.  Hovmann,  founded  on  the  Indian  drama 
of  that  name.  He  sketched  2  acts,  and  there  it 
remains ;  the  MS.  is  in  Herr  Dumba's 


*  S.X.M.  W«.  •  In        by  Pplna. 

•  Tho  oTerture  played  to  the  BoMinun<le  miulc  li  In  D  minor,  awd 
wa*  afterwaHi  puMlihed  u  '  AUohm  a  Kutrella."  Th»r»  U  i.rrhip» 

tneztsteooe.  See  tJie  letter  lo  roe  Noeal  qnotod  furtiwr  ua. 
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the  33rd  *  Paahn,  set  for  a  sopranos  nnd  2  altos 
with  PF.  accortipatilttient,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  aiflters  JTrohlich,  and  dated  at  the  b^^aing 
*  93  Dm.  1830* — perhapc  with  %  yHsttm  to  Mine 
private  concerts  given,  now  or  later,  at  the  old 
hall  of  the  Musikvereio.  Another  is  the  '  Gcttang 
dOTGeifl(erftbflrdenWMMrn*ofQMlihe(op.  167). 
Thid  fine  and  mystical  poem  had  a  6tn.)Dg  nttruc- 
tion  for  Schubert.  He  wt  it  for  4  equal  voioei  in 
1817 ;  thflu  he  iMet  H  for  4  tenon  aad  4  buses 
wi  Lh  a  ▼ioUw.  a  cellos,  and  bass,  in  Dec.  1820;  and 
lastly  revised  this  in  Feb.  iSai .  It  was  first  pro* 
duced  on  March  7, 1821,  and  found  no  favour,  to 
Schubert's  disgust.  It  HM  agHla  perfomied  on 
March  30,  before  a  more  receptive  audience, 
with  a  far  better  result.  It  was  revived  at 
Viflmia  In  X858  by  Herbeek,  and  in  England 
was  performed  with  succeRS  on  March  22,  1881, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Prout.  It  is  enor- 
moody  difficult,  and,  thoagh  perfectly  in  cha- 
racter with  the  poera,  will  probaMy  never  bo 
attractive  to  a  mixed  audience.  Another  work 
of  x8ao  were  Mme  antiphons  (op.  1 13)  for  Pttim 
Sunday  (March  26\  compoRod  for  Fenlinand, 
who  hiMi  been  recently  appointed  Choirmaster  at 
|]io>  Altkrobenfelder  Qrareh,  and  fennd  the  dntlM 
rather  too  much  for  him.  They  are  written  with 
black  chalk,  on  coarM  sraj  wrapping-paper ;  and 
the  tradition  ia  that  uiej  and  two  moteta  were 
written  in  great  haste,  just  in  time  for  the  service. 
On  Easter  bundav  Franz  attended  and  oondneted 
the  nuMM  for  his  cnrother. 

The  Fantasie  in  C  for  PF.  solo  (op.  15),  con- 
taining Variations  on  Schubert's  own '  Wanderer,' 
is  probably  a  work  of  this  year.  It  was  written 
for  von  Liol>enberg,  a  PF.  player,  to  whom  Schu- 
bert dedicated  it.  This  6ne  piece  has  lately  been 
brought  into  vogue  by  Liszt's  arrangement  of  it 
for  PF.  and  orchestra  M  a  conowto;  hot  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  is  improved  by  the  process.  Schii- 
bert  never  could  play  it ;  he  always  stuck  fast  in 
tbehkst  movement;  and  on  one  occasion  jtynped 
Vp  and  cried  'let  the  devil  himself  play  it!' 
Another  piece  is  an  Ailagio  fvrstik^^s  hrOasinor, 
dated  Dec.  i8ao,  the  first  movoment  of  a  quartet, 
of  wliich  there  exist  besides  41  bars  of  the  An- 
dante, in  A^.  The  All^ro  is  of  first-rate  qualitv, 
and  Sohobert  in  evoy  bar.  It  was  pabUshed  ui 
by  Stuff.  The  MS.  Ii  in  Mr.  Brahma'a  fine 
collection  of  autographs. 

The,BfiBM  of  1820,  ^\  tiinnpii  not  M  nu- 
merous as  those  of  previous  years,  are  very  fine. 
They  contain 'DerjQDgling  auf  dem  Hiigel'  (op. 
8,  BO.  x),  'Der  Schiffer'  (Lf.  33.  no.  1),  'LieVj«j- 
lau.schen'  (Lf.  15,  no.  2\  3  grand  songs  to  MajT- 
hf^er's  word«, '  Orest  auf  Tauris,'  '  Dcr  entsuhnte 
Oreati'  and  'Freiwillige8  Veisinken '  (Lf.  n).  and 
4  ItaUan  Cknti,  written  for  Frl.  von  KoDcrt  who 
afl/'rward«  married  Schubert's  friend  Spaun,  and 
since  publii>hed  with  one  which  was  probably 
written  nnder  Salieri's  eye  as  early  as  1 8 1 3.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  is  '  Im  Walde'  or  '  W.ilde-t- 
nacht'  (Lf.  16),  a  ver^Jou£  song  of  extraordinary 
baa«ty»  Taiia^,  faiea,lMPa  Imagination. 
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WithJ'^brHary  iSajL  Schubert  entered  his  afth  ^ 
year,  and  it  was  a  good  omen  to  receive  such 
a  birthday  present  as  the  three  testimonialfi  of 
this  date  which  Kreissle  lias  'preserved.  The 
first  b  from  von  Moeel,  then  Oonrt  SMretary; 
the  second  from  Weigl,  Director  of  the  Court 
Opera,  Salieri,  and  von  Eichthal ;  the  third  from 
Merits  Count  IMetriohstefai,  whom  Beethoven 
addreB.«?e8  as  '  Hofmusikgraf.'  and  who  appeara 
to  have  been  a  Mrt  of  Jupiter-Ajpollo  with 
general  away  over  all  Court  mmle.  ThMe  in* 
fluential  personages  warmly  recognise  his  emi- 
nent ability,  industry,  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
taste,  and  profess  the  best  intentions  towards  > 
him.  The  three  documents  were  enclosed  by  the  - 
Count  in  a  letter  to  Vogl,  full  of  good  wishes/' 
for  the  future  of  his  friend.  Still  more  grati- 
fying was  the  prospect,  whidi  HOW  at  laat  opened, 
of  the  publication  of  his  soncrs.  It  was  the  first 
good  epoch  in  Schubert's  hitherto  struggling 
lifow  iHe  had  now  been  writing  for  more  than 
seven  years,  with  an  indti«*try  and  disregard  of 
conseq^uences  which  are  really  fearful  to  contem* 
plate;  and  yet»  m  ftr  aa  fame  or  profit  were 
concerned,  nn\dit  almost  as  well  have  remained 
absolutely  idle.  Here  at  length  was  a  break  in^ 
the  cloira.  It  wm  not  lea  weloome  baeaaM'\ 
it  was  mainly  due  to  his  faithful  friends,  the 
Sonnleithnerst  who  had  made  his  acquaintance 
through  the  aoeident  of  Leopold  Sonnleithna'a 
being  at  school  with  him,  and  ever  eiiice  cho- 
rished  it  in  the  most  faithful  and  practical 
way,  Ignaz.  the  fisther,  having,  sfnoe  18 15, 
had  large  periodical  moaic-meetinr^  of  artists 
and  amateurs  in  his  houM  at  the  Gundelberg, 
which  were  nothing  leas  than  Schubert  pro- 
paganda. Here,  before  large  audiences  of  tho< 
roughly  musical  people,  Schubert's  pieces  were 
repeatedly  performed,  and  at  length,  on  Dec.  i, 
1820,  the  *Erl  King'  was  sung  by  Gymnich,  a 
well-l\nown  amateur,  willi  a  Hi)irit  which  fired 
every  one  of  the  audience  with  the  desire  to 
possess  the  Bong.  and  appears  to  have  sugijostcd 
to  Leopold  and  Gymnich  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing a  publisher  for  the  inspirations  which  had 
for  so  longfKeen  Ifacfr  dellgtat  and  astonishment. 
They  applied  to  Diabelli  and  Haelingcr,  the 
leading  houses  of  Vienna,  but  without  success ; 
file  main  ob^eetioni  being  the  iiwlgnjficaiiea  of 
the  composer,  and  the  difficulty  of  his  PF.  ac- 
companiments. On  this  they  resolved  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands ;  and,  probably 
not  without  mingivinL's,  h.nd  the  '  Erl  King'  en- 
nraved.  The  fact  was  announced  at  the  next 
Coneert  at  the  Oondelbeig,  and  a  hundred  oopiM 
were  at  once  subscribed  for  in  the  room — suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  cost  of  the  engraving  and 
printing,  and  of  engraving  a  second  song  as 
well.  Meantime  the  'Erl  King'  had  been  sung 
in  jniblic  (for  the  concerts  at  the  Gundell)«rg 
were,  strictly  speaking,  private,  limited  to  the 
friends  of  the  bo!<t)  liy  Gymnich,  at  an  evening 
concert  of  the  Miisikvt  rein,  in  one  of  the  public 
rooms  of  tlie  city,  on  Jan.  25.  l8.ai»  iSchubert 

bimMlf  appearing  on  the  pMlonn,  and  pbying 
su.w(i.m 
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Htm  •ooompMifmmit.  Everyihiiig  was  done  by 

the  young  enthuBiasts  to  foster  the  Sdmbert 
furore,  even  to  the  publication  of  a  set  of 
«Eri  King  walties*  by  A.  HlitteobMimer,  which 
at  any  rate  must  have  made  the  name  familiar, 
though  they  provoked  Schubert,  and  drew  from 
him  Bome  satirical  hexameters  and  pt-ntameters 
which  may  be  read  in  Kreissle.^  On  Feb.  8  the 
programme  of  the  Musikverein  Concert  included 
three  songs  of  his,  the  *  Sehnsucht '  by  Schiller, 
'Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,'  and  *Der  Jungling 
ftuf  dem  HUgel ' ;  and  on  March  8  the  '  Grujppe 
Mw  dem  Imanii/  OnlCnreh  7  the  <Erl  Kmg* 
woB  agiia  sung,  this  time  by  VogI  himself,  at 
an  unmiitekeable  public  concert,  at  the  Kamth- 
nerthor  theatre,  a  concert  supported  by  all  the 
most  difitingiMKhed  ladies  of  the  Court,  who 
received  the  song  with  loud  applaote.  Think 
wlwt  the  fint  appearanoe  or  theoe  godlike 
pieces  must  have  been !  It  was  the  rising  of 
the  Sun!  He  i»  now  an  every-day  sight  to  us; 
bat  how  was  it  the  first  time  that  he  burst  in 
all  his  brightness  on  the  eyes  of  mortals  ?  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  enthusiasm  the  '  ErI  King ' 
was  publibhe<l  on  the  1st  of  April,  1821,  by 
Cappi  and  Diabelli,  on  commission.  It  waa 
dedicated  to  Count  Moritz  Dietriclistein,  whose 
kindness  well  deserved  that  recognition.  On 
April  30,  'Gretdm  am  Spinnrade'  appeared 
as  op.  a.  The  succeeding  publications — each 
made  to  depend  on  the  success  of  the  last — 
W«n  M  follows : — 

ICaj  39.  Op.  3.  Schiifers  Klagelied  ;  Meerep- 
Stille :  Heidenroalein :  J  agers  Abend- 
lied. 

Dow      Op.  4.  Ber  Wanderer ;  Motgcalled ; 
Wanderers  Nachtlied. 
Jvij9.     Op.  5.  Rartlose  Liefae;  NIOm  dm 

Geliebtcn;  Der Fischer;  EritarVer 

lust ;  Der  Konig  in  Thule. 
Ang.  9$.  Op.  6.  Menmon ;  Antigone  und 

Oedip  ;  Am  Gnibe  Anj^liuoH. 
Hot.  3J,  Op.  7.  Die  abgebliihto  linde ;  Der 

Flug  der  Zeit;  Der  Tod  and  das 

Madchen. 

Here  the  publication  by  commission  stopped, 
the  Diabellis  being  evidently  convinced  that  the 
riak  might  be  prrateUy  aammed ;  and  accord- 
ingly op.  8  appears  on  May  9,  1822,  as  'the 
prc^rty  of  the  publishers.'    The  de<lications  of 
tlw  first  seven  numbers  no  doubt  furnish  the 
names  of  Schubert's  most  influential  supporters: 
I.Graf  vou  Dietrichstein  ;  a.  Reichsm-af  Moritz 
von  Fries  ;  3.  Ignaz  von  Moeel ;  4.  Johann  La- 
dislaus  Pjrrker,  ratriarch  of  Venice  ;  5.  Salieri ; 
6.  Michael  Vogl ;  7.  Graf  Lud wig SawJch^nyi.  It 
matt  be  admitted  that  the  above  are  very  good 
lists,  and  that  if  Schubert  had  waited  lon^' 
for  the  publication  of  bis  works,  the  issue  of 
twaatjaooga  in  eight  mootha,  under  die  patron- 
age of  seven  Buch  eininent  pernonages,  was  a 
•ubatantial  compensation.  We  do  not  hear,  how- 
evar»  that  mnoh  money  came  into  his  hands  tnm 
the  publication.     The  favourable  inipres.sion 
made  by  the  publication  may  be  gathered  from 
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the  long,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic  criticism, 
'  Blick  auf  Schulierts  Lietler,'  by  F.  von  Hentl, 
which  appeared  in  the  *  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fUr 
Kunsty'etc.— a  iicricdical  belonging  to  Diaballi*8 
rivals.  Steiner  &  Co. — for  March  23,  1822.  y' 

Scbubert  was  now  a  good  deal  about  the 
theatre,  and  when  it  was  determined  to  prodaoe 
a  German  version  of  Harold's  *  Clochette,*  as  '  Das 
Zaubetglockchen,'  at  the  Court -opera,  he  was  .. 
not  nnnatorally  called  upon  to  insert  a  couple  of 
pieces  to  suit  the  Vienna  audience.  It  was  what 
Mozart  often  did  for  the  Italian  operas  of  hia  day 
—what  indeed  we  laiowShakapeHf«  to  hava  dona 
in  more  than  one  case.  The  opera  was  produced 
on  June  ao.  The  interpolated  pieces  were  a 
long  aur  for  tenor.'in  3  movanwnto— Haeatoao^ 
Andante,  and  ATTegro — fiill  oT  pasaion  and  ima- 
gination, and  a  oumio  duet  (said  to  be  very 
comic)  between  iha  iwineea  B  flat  and  G  natorat 
(Bedur  and  Cedur).  They  were  more  applanded 
than  anything  else  in  the  work,  but  Schubert*B 
name  was  not  divulged;  the  opera  as  a  whole 
did  not  please,  and  was  aoon  witiidrawn. 

The  little  Variation  which  he  contributed, 
as  no.  38,  to  Diabelli 'a  colje^tion  of  50  Varia- 
tion^^x»^ie  same  for  which  BSSthoven  wroto 
his  33  (op.  120)  —  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Though  not  published  till  1823,  the  autograph, 
now  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna,  is  dated 
'  ^larch  1S21.'  Tlie  variation  is  fresh  and 
pretty,  in  the  minor  of  the  theme,  but  is  more 
noticeable  from  its  dtaation  than  from  iti  own 
qualities.  A  few  dances  ibr  PF.  boIo  are 
dated  '  8th  March '  and  '  July '  in  this  year,  and 
a  ooUeetfon  of  36^  eontidning  theoe  aUvded  io, 
and  others  of  X8l6  and  1819,  was  published  by 
Cappi  and  DIabeUi  on  Nov.  29,  as  op.  18.  Some 
of  these  are  inaeribed  in  tha  antograph  'Ataen- 
brucker  Deutsche,  July  1821,'  indicating  a  visit 
to  Atsenbruck,  the  seat  of  an  uncle  of  Sobober'a,  / 
near  Ahetetten,  between  Vienna  and  St  PSlten,''^ 
where  a  three  dayn'  annual  festivity  was  held,  to 
which  artists  of  all  kinds  were  invited,  and  where 
Schubert's  presence  and  mnaio  were  r^^arded  aa 
indispensable. 

Whether  after  this  he  and  Schober  returned 
to  Vienna  we  know  not,  no  letters  remain  ;  but 
the  nazt  arent  of  which  any  record  remaina  in 
the  composition  of  a  Sym[thonj,  _his_Beventh, 
in  E,  which  is  marked,  without  note  ofplace, 
as  begun  in  August.  He  did  not  complete  the 
writing  of  it,  and  indeed  it  U  j>robable  that  it 
did  not  oocuuy  him  more  than  a  few  hours ;  but 
the  autogmpB,  which  ia  in  the  writer^s  possea- 
Mon,'  is  a  very  curious  manuscrijit,  probably 
quite  unique,  even  among  ischubert's  ieats  of 
composition.  It  ooenplea  167  pagea  of  4*  ihOTtab 
(10  quires  of  4,  and  i  of  a),  and  is  in  the  usual 
movements — Adagio  in  £  minor,  and  Allegro  ia 
B  major;  Andante  in  A;  Soherao{nO,aad1Vio 
in  A ;  and  Allegro  giusto  in  E  major.  The 
Introduction  and  a  portion  of  the  Allegro  are 
fully  scored  and  ma»ed;  bat  at  tha  iioth  bar 

J  Intrn.liu-.  a  Into  •AlfonMi  mul  KilrelU*  In        hj  Jch.  furhs. 
'  I         i\-J  it  In  tr<  ni  th>-  Uf;  Paul  Mrndcinohn,  Flellx^ 

lir  i.  -i,  iiito  wh'O'  hahil<  It  cinir  «ft»T  lili  liruMttt^t 
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tike  flBd  of  ft  page — Schubert  appears  to  have 

grown  impatient  of  this  regular  proceeding,  and 
from  that  ooint  to  the  «^  of  the  work  has 
nuhde  mumy  memonmda.    BM  thcto  memo- 
nuida  are,  in  their  way,  porfprtly  complete  and 
orderly  to  the  end  of  the  Finaia.  Every  bar 
Ss  dnfcwn-in  ;  the  tempi  and  aamea  of  the  ixntni- 
moi&ta  are  fully  written  at  the  banning  of  each 
moTcmont;  the  nuances  are  all  marked;  the 
■▼ay  double  bars  and  flouriihea  am  gravely 
mdded  at  the  end  of  the  Bections,  and  '  Fine  *  at 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  whole ;  and  Schubert  evi- 
dently regarded  the  work  aa  no  leas  complete 
OB.  tiofe  paper  than  it  waa  in  hit  mind.  And 
complete  it  virtually  is ;  for  each  subject  is 
^Ten  at  full  length,  with  a  bit  of  ba«s  or  uccom- 
paniment-figure,  or/uj/a to  passage.  There  is  not  a 
bar  from  banning  to  end  that  does  not  contain 
the  part  of  one  or  more  instruments ;  at  all  crucial 
plaoM  tiwfooriiigifl  mndi  foUer;  and  it  would  no 
doubt  be  possible  to  complete  it  as  Schubert  him- 
self intended.   It  is  said  that  Mendelssohn  con- 
templated dMbg  so,  but  this  is  probably  a  mere 
legend,  and  Mendelssohn  was  too  practical  to 
l^lve  his  time  to  a  work  which  at  the  best  could 
oii^  be  regarded  M  ft  onriodfejr.  Tlioqgh  oo»- 
tuning  much  that  is  originaC  and  as  deeply 
Imbued  throughout  with  melody  and  spirit  as 
smy  of  the  preceding  six,  this  symphony  is, 
like  them,  virtually  a  work  of  the  old  school, 
and  it  required  another  year  before  Schubert 
could  break  with  the  past,  and  in  the  two  move- 
ments of  his  unfinished  8th  Symphony  in  B  minor, 
and  the  great  Entr'acte  to  '  Rosanumde,'  in  the 
same  key,  appear  in  the  orchestra  in  his  own 
individual  and  native  shape,  as  he  had  dona  in 
the  Song  so  many  years  before.* 
^   We  next  find  the  two  friends  at  the  castle  of 
Oehsenburg,  a  few  milse  sonfli  of  St.  Pulten,  the 
seat  of  the  Bishop,  who  was  a  relative  of  Schober's ; 
and  there  and  in  St.  Pulten  itself  they  passed 
ft  Hiotoughly  happy  and  healthy  holiday  of 
some  weeks  in  September  and  Octolicr.  The 
Bishop  and  Baron  Mink,  a  local  magnate,  were 
oongenlsl  hoata,  and  the  viidt  of  tiie  two  cle?er 
young  men  wan  the  sif^mal  for  various  festivities, 
in  which  all  the  aristocracy  of  the  oountiy  side — 
'a  princess,  two  countesses,  and  three  buoneeses,' 
in  Schober's  enunitnaion — took  pare,  and  in 
which  the  music  and  drollery  of  Schubert  and 
his  friend  delighted  every  one.  The  ^fttA  xesolt 
of  the  visit  however  was  the  obmpoeitlon  of  an 
opera  to  Schober's  words,  on  a  romantic  subject 
of  battles,  love,  conspiracy,  hunting,  {x^asant  life, 
Nand  eterything  else,  so  natural  in  opera  librettos, 
^|»o  impossible  in  real  life.  It  waa  called  'Alfonso 
land  Estrella,'  and  two  acts  were  completed  be- 
JliiDce  their  return  to  town.  The  first  a<^  is  dated 
f'at  the  end  of  the  autograph  Sept.  30,  and  the 
ssoond  Oct.  20.  A  week  later  they  were  back 
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I  The  ■OBgLcionipossd  -l>^ai  are  Tery  im- 
portant, and  comprise  some  of  his  very  finest, 
and  in  the  most  various  stales.  It  is  sufficient 
to  name  among  the  puUuAied  onea  'Granen 
der  Menschbeit*  (Feb.,  Lf.  14,  no.  i)  ;  'Qe- 
heimes '  (March,  op.  14,  no.  2)  ;  Suleika's  two 
songs  dope.  14,  31);  ^Sey_nnr^egru8at'  (op,  ao, 
no.  i);  and  'Die  Kachtigal,  for  four  men*8 
voices  (op.  XI,  no.  a) — all  of  the  v^  highest 
exeellenoe,  of  aatonishing  Tariety,  and  enough 
of  themselves  to  make  the  fame  of  any  ordinary 
composer.  A  fine  setting  of  '  Mahomet's  song,' 
by  Goethe,  for  bass  (possibly  for  Lablache),  was 
begun  in  March,  but  remains  a  MS.  fragment. 

The  third  act  of 'Alfonso  and  Estrella'  was 
finished  on  Feb.  27,  1822.  The  fact  that  a 
thOKOnghly  worldly,  merronary,  money-making 
manager  like  Barl^ja,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  firm  believer  in  Kossini,  had  become  lessee 
of  the  two  principal  theatres  of  Vienna,  augured 
badly  for  Schubert's  oliance  of  success  in  that 
direction.  But  indeed  the  new  piece  seems  to 
hare  bem  oalenlated  to  baffle  any  aumager,  not . 
only  in  Vienna,  but  everywhere  else.  It  caused, 
as  we  shall  see;,  a  violent  dispute,  eighteen  montha 
later,  between  Sohnberfe  and  Weber,  whieh  but 
for  Schubert's  good  temjtcr  would  have  led  to  a 
peimaneot  quarrel.  Anna  Milder,  to  whom  Schu- 
bert asnt  ft  copy  of  the  work  in  1825,  tells  him, 
in  a  letter  full  of  kindness  and  enthusiasm,  that 
the  libretto  will  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  BerUners, 
'  who  are  accustomed  to  the  grand  tragic  opera, 
or  the  French  op^'n,  comique.'  Nor  was  the 
libretto  the  only  drawback.  Schubert,  like  Bee- 
thoven in  '  Fidelio,'  was  in  advance  of  the  modest 
execution  of  those  days.  At  QmiM,  the  abode 
of  the  Iliittenbrennors,  where  there  waa  a  foyer 
of  Schubert-enthusiasts,  the  opera  got  as  &r  as 
rehearsal,  and  woold  probably  have  readied  the 
stage,  if  the  accompaniments  had  not  proved 
impossible  for  the  band.'  No  perfonnance  took 
plMO  unto  tw«nty»eix  yean  after  poor  Schnbert*e 
death,  namely  at  Weimar,  on  June  24,  1854, 
under  the  direction  of  Liszt,  who,  with  all  his 
devotion  to  the  master,  had  to  reduoe  it  miieh 
for  performance.  It  was  very  carefully  studied, 
and  yet  the  success,  even  in  that  dsesical 
town,  and  with  all  Llsst*8  enthusiaam  and  in« 
fluence,  seems  to  have  been  practically  nil.  At 
last,  however,  its  time  came.  Twentv-five  yean 
later,  in  1879,  it  was  again  taken  in  hand  by 
Capellmeister  Johann  Fuchs  of  the  Court  opera, 
Vienna,  who  entirely  rewrote  the  libretto,  and 
greatly  curtailed  the  work ;  and  iu  this  fotm  it 
was  brought  to  performanoft  at  OMlmha  In 
March  1 88 1,  with  i^n^&t  success.  Several  num- 
bers were  extremely  applauded,  and  the  opera 
now  bids  &ir  to  become  a  stock  piece  in  thft 
German,  and  let  us  hope  the  English,  theatres. 

But  to  return  to  Schubert  and  1822.  Early 
b  the  year  be  mada  ths  aoqvaiBtanoa*  of 

tZAMKLm 
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^ggabar.  wbo  ipflnt  a  lew  weeki  of  Februnrr  and 
March  in  Vienna  to  arrange  for  the  |.rn<bi(  iion  of 
fail  BiuyaDthe.  No  particulaiB  of  their  intercourse 
OB  this  ooearion  survive.  With  Beethoyen  Soha- 

bert  had  as  yet  liiirdly  exchanged  words.  And 
this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  because,  though 
Yienna  was  not  a  large  city,  yet  the  patlis  of  the 
two  men  were  quit«  separate.  Apart  from  the 
greatdifference  in  their ages^  and  fromBeethsven's 
Menliar  pssitlsn  in  the  tewn,  his  habiti  were 
fixed,  his  doafnesB  waa  a  ^n-eat  obstacle  to  Intei^ 
oooxe^  and,  for  the  kst  five  or  siz  yean,  what 
witih  uie  lawsuits  into  which  his  nephew  dragged 
him,  and  the  severe  labour  entailed  by  the  com- 
position of  the  Mass  in  D,  and  of  the  Sonatas 
ops.  io6,  109,  1 10,  and  xii — ^works  which  by  no 
means  flowed  from  him  with  t]ic  ea.se  that  masses 
and  sonatas  did  from  Schubert— ho  was  very  in- 
accessible. Any  stranger  arriving  from  abroad, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction,  was  seen  and 
treated  civilly.  But  Schubert  was  a  bom  Vien- 
nese, and  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Bee- 
thoven was  as  much  a  part  of  Vienna  as  St. 
Sleplien'H  tower,  and  to  visit  him  required  some 
special  reaHon,  and  more  than  spcciiU  resolution. 

ATemari<  of  Hochlitz's'  in  the  July  of  this  year 
pbows  that  Schubert  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  bume  rciitnurant  with  Beethoven,  and  wor* 
•hipping  at  a  distance ;  but  the  first  dirsct 
evidence  of  their  coining  into  contact  occurs  nt 
this  date.  On  April  19,  1823,  he  published  a  set 
of  Variations  on  a  French  Mr  as  op.  10,  and  de- 
dicated them  to  Beethoven  as  '  liLs  aduiirer  and 
wor8hipi)er '  yerthrtr  und  litwunderer).  The 
Variations  were  written  in  the  prsesding  wint»  r, 
and  Schuf^fTt  presented  them  in  person  to  the 
great  inaBter.  There  are  two  veniiuna  of  the 
interview,  'Sehindler's  and  J.  Hiittenbrenner  s. 
Schindler  was  constantly  about  P.cctliDvt^n.  He 
was  devoted  to  iSchubtrt,  and  is  very  unliliely  to 
have  given  a  depredsAing  account  of  him. 
There  is  therefore  no  reawm  for  doul)ting  his 
statement,  especially  as  his  own  interest  or  vanity 
were  not  conoemed.  It  ie  the  fint  tine  we 
meet  Schubert  face  to  face.  He  was  accora- 
pauied  by  Diabelii,  who  was  just  bcginninir 
to  find  out  his  commercial  value,  and  would 
naturally  be  anxious  for  his  success.  Beothoveii 
was  at  home,  and  we  know  the  somewhat  over- 
whelming courtesy  witii  which  he  welcomed  a 
ptranLTcr.  Schulttrt  wai4  more  bashful  and  retir- 
ing than  ever  ;  and  when  the  great  man  handed 
Um  the  dieaf  of  psper  and  the  earpenter's 
pencil  jirovided  for  the  replies  of  his  visitors, 
could  not  collect  himself  sutficiently  to  write 
»  word.  ^  Tlien  the  Variations  were  produoed, 
Witb  their  enthusiastic  dedication,  which  pr^b- 
ftblj  added  to  Beethoven's  good  humour.  He 
<^>ened  them  and  loolced  Uiroogh  them,  and 
seeing  something  that  Ktartle<l  him,  naturally 
pointed  it  out.  At  this  Schubert's  last  remnant 
of  eelf-oantral  nema  to  have  deserted  him,  and 
bo  *raabed  from  the  room.  When  ho  got  into 

'  ■  K i.r  Kreunil*  der  TonkiinH,'  It.  SW.  S**  th«  llWIke  wid  louch- 
U>i  (>ictur«  bj  Brauii  vun  SrMUi  ilTtii  la  MoU't  SwUwtmi,  UL  Citt. 
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the  street,  and  waa  ont  of  tte  magic  of 

thoven's  personality,  his  presence  of  mind  re- 
turned, and  all  that  he  might  have  said  flaslicd 
upon  him,  hot  it  was  too  late.  The  story  is 
j>erfectly  natural,  and  we  ought  to  thank 
j3eethoven's  Boewell  for  it.  Which  of  us  would 
not  have  done  the  same?  Beethoven  kept  the 
Variations  and  liked  tht-m ;  and  it  must  have 
been  some  consolation  to  the  bashful  Frana  to 
bear  that  be  often  played  them  wiA  bis  nepb«w. 
Hiittenbrenner's  'story  ia  that  Schubert  odled. 
bat  found  Beethoven  out :  which  may  have  been 
an  InvenHwk  of  Diabelii  1  to  shield  his  young 
client. 

This  autumn  Schubert  again  took  up  the  Maes 
in  Ab,  which  was  begun  in  1819 ;  finished  it,  and 

inscribed  it      7»  fas  ftsemfcl.'*  Not  that  lha» 

was  the  final  redaction  ;  for,  contrary  to  his 
usual  practice — in  fact  it  is  almost  a  solitary 
instance— be  took  it  ap  again  before  his  death, 
and  made  material  improvements*  both  in  the 
positioo  of  the  voice-parts  and  in  the  instru- 
mentation, M  maj  be  eeen  fkom  the  anttwrapb 
score  now  in  the  ubgrnfj  of  the  Qetelliebaft  dor 
Musikfreunde. 

This  year  seems  to  have  besn  paasd  entirely  in 
Vienna,  at  1  n^it  thi  re  are  no  traces  of  any 
journey;  aod  the  imprisonment  in  the  broiling 
city,  away  Ihnn  the  nature  he  eo  dearly  loved, 
was  nrtt  likely  to  improve  his  spirits.  What 
events  or  circumstance'*  ore  alluded  to  in  the  in* 
teresting  pleee  called  '  My  *dream,*  dated '  Joly 
1822,'  it  is  hard  to  guess.  It  may  not  improbably 
have  been  occasioned  by  some  dispute  on  re- 
ligious subjeots  of  the  nature  of  those  hinted  at 
in  his  brother  I<^naz'fl  letti  r^  of  Oct.  17,  l8l8> 
At  any  rate  it.is  deeply  patlieiiu  and  poeticaL 

During  this  summer  Joseph  HUttenhrsnasr 
was  active  in  the  causr  nf  lijs  frit  n  1.  Ho  made 
no  less  than  four  endeavours  to  bring  out  the 
'Tsttfids  Lnstsdilcss* — at  the  Joeeflrtadt  and 
Court  theatre.-*  of  Vioniia,  at  Miniirh,  and  at 
Prague.  At  Prague  alone  w^s  there  a  gleam 
of  hope.  HoUbein,  the  manager  there,  requests 
to  have  the  score  and  paKs  sent  to  him,  at  the 
same  time  regretting  that  during  a  month  which 
he  had  passed  in  Vienna,  86hnb«rt  bad  not  enee 
couie  near  him.  Hiittenbrenner  also  urged 
Schubert  on  Peters,  the  nublkherj  of  Leipzig, 
who  in  a  tedious  egotistiesl  lettdkr,  dated  Nov.  14, 
1S32,  gives  the  usual  sound  reasons  of  a  cautiou.'i 
publisher  against  taking  up  with  an  unknown 
composer — for  in  North  Qermany  Schvbert  ww 

•  KJLWam  •nttaaStfcrSmtmbM-. 

■  ThU  WM  Uiwny  pobltod  out  to  the  wriier  bj  Mr.  Brfthuu.  wbo bM 
•a  «tr\j  copj  of  tiM  More,  made  bj  Ferdinand  Hchubert  Irom  Uw 
Butozmph  In  III  oiirlnal  eondltli>n.  In  thli  thape  Mr.  Brabmt  rv 
lirar^'il  (hs  ma«*.  but  found  maiij  portiuni  untallsfactorT.  and  vw 
liii.'rrff-il  to  (ti«divrr  •ubtequentl;  trum  ihe  autograph  Uiat  Scbo- 
brrt  had  altrr^l  th«  rtrj  pa.tia«««  alluded  to.  and  madstbeiB  pfW* 
tical>la.-Ue  madp  thraa  attemiiu  u  tha  'Cnm  Baneto'  baton 
aiMandiDS.  Mch  tlOM  la  flistia,uie  almiawMiaSISbnBl  mUmS. 
Of  Um  Sift  ttiman4  bani  of  Ommmatmt  tlMtUf<  tofhti 
pftoted  In  S^hrellirr  ii  raltlon.  TMi  cSHIon  I*  unfortunately  mr 
SMomct.  N.>t  uiilf  iloei  It  tmttm  mbh  mliprlnu.  but  whole  p«*- 
Mtoa.  Md^iWe  BtMt  ImpMUMt^MS  CH^in  tha  HwrM  Md^Twg- 

fuUj  treated. 

•  Ktmt  |>liiit»<l  lir  K  Srlujnitinn  In  OiA  '  NMNSriMkfMflf  MHIB 

for  Vab.  6, 1Kb.  b«e  alto  UM.  m  {.ii,  W. 
*UUMItt.Ma)> 
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il!  all  bnt  nnknown.    One  is  Bonry  to  hear  of  » 
Uttte  febdff  wbicb  ^  stwUiiied  at  this  time  from 
^the  CtaMllHAaildhrMiuIkfreaiideof  VleBiia,  to 

whom  he  applied  to  be  admitted  as  a  practising 
Tiiember  (on  the  viola),  but  who  refused  him  on 
the  ground  of  lue  being  a  professional,  and  there* 
fore  ontdda  HUkr  rdes.^  A  somewhat  similar 
repnlsc  was  experienced  by  Haydn  from  the 
Tonk untitle  r  Societat.  [See  vol-  i.  707  a.]  On  the 
other  hand,  the  musical  sodatiM  boChof  Linz  and 
Oratz  elected  him  an  h-morary  memhcr.  To  the 
latter  of  these  distinct  iuus  we  owe  the  two  beauti< 
fal  movements  of  the  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  minor, 
which  was  begun  at  Vi»"TTfra"oh  Oct.  30,  i8aa,and 
intended  as  a  return  for  the  compliment.  The 
All^ro  aadAiMlantaaloiiaarafiniuiedtlNittiieaa 
are  of  singular  beauty  and  the  grtatcBt  originality. 
In  them,  for  the  first  time  in  orcbetitral  comjKwi- 
tion,  Sehnbort ezhiMts a  style  absolutely  h i,tj  j^wn. 
antiuged  by  n.ny  predecess<  >r, '  and  "Tull  <>f  that 
UnuQgely  direct  appeal  to  the  hearer  of  which 
ve  have  already  spoken.  It  is  certain  that  he 
aever  heard  the  mudc  played,  and  that  the 
aew  and  delicate  effects  and  orchestral  combina- 
tinns  with  which  it  is  crowded,  were  the  result 
of  h\»  imagination  alone.  The  first  movement  is 
ladly  full  of  a^tation  and  distress.  It  lay  hidden 
kt  Grafcz  for  many  years,  until  obtained  from 
Anjselm  Hiittcnbrenner  by  Harbeck,  who  firnt 
produced  it  in  Vienna  at  one  of  the  Gesell- 
•chaft  concerts  in  1865.^  It  was  published  by 
the  ezcellait  Spina  aarly  in  1867;  was  played 
kt  the  CVv'stal  Palace,  Sydenham,  April  6,  1 867, 
^  and  elsewhere  in  England,  and  always  with  in< 
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ereasing  sacoeii.    In  Ihot  no  one  can  haar  ft 

without  being  captivated  by  it. 

The  Songs  oomjposed  in  iSaa — 14  printed  and 
•  in  MS.— compriae  'Epistd  von  Coffin*  (Lf.  46: 

Jan.)  ; '  Heliopulis'  (Lf.  37,  no.  l  ;  April);  'Todgs- 
1^  ^^usik,'  with  a  magnificent  opening  (op.  108,  no.  2 ; 
I  *^pt.);  'Schafa^^bers  Begehr'  (op.  23,  no.  4; 
^  Nov.)  with  its  stately  ba8.H ;  *  Willkomnien  und 
Abschied'  (op.  56,  no.  i ;  Dec.) ;  *  Die  Bo.se'  (op. 
7.^)  and  •  Dj;r  Muaensohn '  (op.  92).  The  concerted 
pieces.  'Constitutionslied '  (op.  157;  Jan.),  'Geist 
,der  Liebe'  (op.  ir,  No.  3\  'Oott  in  der  Natur' 
rfop.  133),  and  *Des  Togea  Weihe'  (op.  146),  all 
fielon^'  to  this  jear. 

Piibb'cation  went  on  in  1827,  though  not  so 
Vriakly  as  before.    The  Variations  dedicated  to 
thovan  (op.  10)  were  first  to  appear,  on  April 
9.    Thoy  were  f(dlnwed  by  op.  S  (4  songs)  on 
and  op.  II  (3  (>artHK>ng8)  on  June  la. 
a  long  gap  till  ueo,  13,  en  whidi 
■J' ops.  la,  13,  and  14,  all  songs,  appeared  at 
We  have  not  space  to  name  them.  But 
■abb  aeonmnlated  treasuims  to  draw  upon,  it 

Is  minece-Har\'  to  say  tli.it  they  are  all  of  the  first 
jUaaa.    The  pecuniary  result  of  the  publications 
18a  I  had  Deen  good  ;  2000  gulden  were  real- 
ised, and  of  the  '"BtI  King'  alone  more  than  800 
lies  had  been  sold ;  and  if  Schubert  ha<l  been 
ident  enough  to  keep  his  works  in  his  own 
on  he  would  soon  have  been  out  of  the 
h  of  want.     This  howpvcr  he  did  not  do. 


1  jcaMaxe). 
▼OL.  in.  n.  3. 


>  8m  BaoaUck.  'OoaoartMal.'  Wk 


Pressed  by  the  want  of  money,  in  an  incautious 
moment  he  sold  the  first  j a  of  his  'works  to 
Diabem  ftr  800  rflvw  gulden  (£80),  ttad  an- 

tered  into  some  injudicious  arrangement  wMl 
the  same  firm  for  future  pablioations.  His  old 
and  Idnd  friend  Count  iH^chstein  about  this 
time  offered  him  a  post  as  organist  tO  the  Court 
Chapel,  but  he  refused  it,  and  he  was  probably 
right,  though  in  ho  doing  he  greatly  distressed 
his  methodical  old  father.  His  habits,  like 
PJeethoven's,  made  it  absurd  for  him  to  undST* 
take  any  duties  requiring  strict  attendance. 

The  Vienna  Theatre  bfling  fllosad  to  Alfimso 
and  Estrella,  Schubert  turned  his  thoughts  in 
the  direction  of  Dresden,  where  his  admirer 
Anna  HUdar  was  living,  and  where  W«iber  was 
Director  of  the  Opera ;  and  we  find  him  in  a 
letter  of  Feb.  aS,  iSa^  (recently  published  *  for 
the  ihrti  time)  aaldng  bb  old  patron  Herr  Ton 
Mosel  for  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Weber. 
Ue  is  oonfined  to  the  house  by  illness,  and  apolo* 
gises  ftr  not  being  abto  to  oaU.  Ttae  tore  no 
traces  of  reply  to  this  application,  but  it  probably 
led  to  nothing,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  tne  score 
of  the  opera  was  still  in  his  hands  in  October. 
He  was  evidently  now  set  upon  opera.  In  the 
letter  juHt  mentioned  he  implores  von  MoHel  to 
entrust  him  with  a  libretto  'suitable  for  his 
littleness*;  and  thoughHhe  Be^tm  never  to  have 
obtained  this,  he  went  on  with  the  hest  he  could 
get,  and  1823  saw  the  birth  of  no  less  than 
tfarse  dnunatio  pieces.  The  fint  was  a  one-act 
play  with  dirvlogue,  a^lapted  from  tlie  French  by 
Castelli,  and  called  '  die  V  erechworuueD»'  or  '  the 
Oonspiratoni.*  The  play  was  published  in  tba 
'Dramatic  Garland' — an  annual  collection  of 
dramas-^or  1823.  Schubert  must  have  seen  it 
soon  after  pnblieation,  and  by  April  bad  finished 
thecompoeition  of  it.  The  aut<igraph,  in  the  British 
Museum,  has  at  the  end  the  words  '  Aprill  1823. 
F.  Schubert,  £nde  der  Oper.'  It  contains  an  over- 
ture and  1 1  numbers,  and  appears  from  Bauem- 
feld's  testimony  to  have  been  composed  with  a 
view  to  representation  at  the  Court-theatre.  Tbm 
libretto  is  a  very  poor  one^  with  bat  few  dramatic 
points,  and  confines  the  com|K>8cr  mainly  to  the 
Chorus.  The  licensers  changed  its  title  to  the  less 
suspicious  one  of  *  Die  hausliche  Krieg'  or  *  The 
domestic  Struggle,'  and  it  w.is  duly  sent  in  to  the 
management,  but  it  returned  in  twelve  months 
^i^oat  enmination.  It  did  not  oome  to  per* 
formance  at  all  during  Schubert's  lifetime,  nor 
till  1861.  In  that  year  it  was  given,  under  Mer^ 
bedc*8direetion,  by  the  MnsikTerein,  Vienna^  on 
March  i  and  23;  and  on  the  stage  at  Frankfort 
on  Aug.  ao;  sinoe  then  at  the  Court-theatM^ 
Vienna,  at  Mnnieb,  BaMnvg,  and  other  Gennam 
towns;  in  Paris,  Fob.  3,  1868,  as  'La  Croisade 
des  Dames,'  and  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  Syden- 
ham,  March  a,  187a  as  <Tha  Compinton.* 
In  lea  than  two  nxmtha  after  throwing  off 

*Ma  tto  Hmw  VnIs  SwSw  «r  nmas.  Vw.  it.  IW.  The  MU>r. 
Uionch  tonnsl  la  ilyta.  k  outunMiftnt  In  •ovm  of  ito  aipmikinj. 
It  m<>DtU»n*  Uie  ovCTtuw  to  the  lit  Act  of  AUonw  and  Kctrella^ 
What  can  thli  tx*?  The  urerture  Itiiown  under  thai  naoka  (ap.  0)  la 

Ne.  IMH' sad  I*  MlA  la  ton  IMW  wrisiMt  br  J 
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this  lively  Singipiel,  Sohabari  had  embarked 
in  ■omething  &r  man  w&danM,  ft  regahet  3-act 
opera  of  the  '  heroioo-ronMlio  *  pattern— also 
with  spoken  dialogae — the  ioene  laid  in  Spain, 
with  Moor*,  knight*,  a  king,  a  king's  daughter, 
•nd  all  the  usual  furniture  of  those  dreary 
compilations.  The  libretto  of  ljiprahll»'  bv 
Jimsf  KujHslwieaer— enough  of  llielf  to  joitiiy 
all '  Wagner'a  ohaz]gee  agaioat  the  opcrn  books  of 
the  old  Bchool— was  oommiMioned  bjBarbaja  for 
the  Court  theatre.  The  book  was  passed  by  the 
OensBM  on  July  ai ;  but  Schubert  had  by  that 
time  advanced  far  in  his  labours,  aud  had  in  fact 
couipleted  mure  than  half  of  the  pieco.  Ho  began 
it.  as  hU  own  date  tells  us.  on  May  15.  Act  i, 
filliiiL!  3-^4  pat?e«  of  large  oblonff  paper,'was  com- 
pletely scored  bv  the  jist  of  the  month ;  Act  a, 
in  5  daji  nMM«»  by  Juie  5 ;  and  the  whole  3  acts, 
fully  1000  pages,  and  oontaining  an  overture  and 
23  numbers,  were  entirely  out  of  hand  by  Oct.  a. 
And  all  for  notUsgl  Hobahert  was  not  even 
kept  long  in  8usp«iae,  for  early  in  the  following 
year  he  learnt  that  the  work  had  been  dis- 
missed. The  ground  for  its  rejection  was  the 
badness  of  the  libretto  ;  but  knowing  Barbaja's 
character,  and  seeing  that  Kupelwieser  was 
secretary  to  *  rival  house  (the  Josefetadt),  it  is 
difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the  commission  had 
been  given  by  the  wily  Italian,  merely  to  faci- 
litate tlio  progress  of  some  piaoi  of  bnriiMM  be- 
tmen  the  two  establishnients. 

It  is.  as  Liszt  has  remarked,  extraordinary 
tliat  Bdrabert,  who  was  brou^'ht  up  from  his 
youth  on  the  finest  poetry.  Hliould  have  unheHi- 
tatingly  accepted  the  abaurd  and  impracticable 
Ubrettoi  which  he  did,  and  which  have  kept  in 
oblivion  so  much  of  his  8jtlendi<l  music.  His 
devotion  to  his  friends,  and  his  irrepressible 
dedbro  to  nttor  wlial  was  in  him,  no  doubt  help 
to  explain  the  anomaly,  but  an  anomaly  it  will 
always  remain.  It  is  absolutely  distrciuiing  to 
think  of  iiMh  eactraotdiiuury  abuity,  and  such 
still  more  extraordinary  jwwers  of  work,  being 
so  oraelly  thrown  away,  aud  of  the  sickening 
d]«4»pointment  whioh  these  repeated  failures 
must  have  entailed  on  so  simple  and  sensitive  a 
hoart  as  his.  Fortunately  for  us  the  strains  in 
whibh  hoTents  his  griofr  mo  ao  beaatilbl  todooF 
diniiig  M  those  in  whidi  ho  celebrates  hii  jflgpi 
Hs  won  no  Isp  a  lovlag  Awe 


His  work  this  summer  was  not  however  to  be 
all  disapuoinlment.  If  the  theatre  turned  a  deaf 
oar  to  nis  strainB  there  wore  alwayi  hie  bdoved 

soiii,'^  to  confide  in,  and  thr-y  never  deceived  liim. 
Of  the  Song  in  iSchubert's  hands  we  may  say  what 
Wordsworth  so  wdl  aays  of  the  Sonnet 

With  this  k«y 
Stiak(»"ip«iaro  unlocked  his  heart;  the  melod/ 
Qf  this  email  lat«  gare  CSM  to  Fetrazeh'a  wound. 

.....  sad  when  A  dasko 
Ml  nmnd  the  path  of  Milton,  iablsliaiil 
Tbs  tUBg  iMoaaM  a  trasrnt,  iriMMS  ba 
Soel-eiiiiBatiin  stmtosb  slas  too  twr  I 

^wiUi  tho  notahk  dUbranoo  ihftt  it 

1  HMuUck.  'OonwrtiMl.'  m 
*  Tb«Mrtagraph  mm  ■howa  to  Wt. 


to  Schubert  to  gather  up  and  express,  in  his  one 
person  and  hie  one  art»  Ml  the  vaiioaa  mooda  and 
passions  which  WordswoHh  has  dnldod  Mnannt 
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passions 
so  many  mighty  poets. 

And  now,  in  the  mldet  of  the  overwhefaning 
tumult  and  abiOllplion  which  inevitably  accom- 
pany the  prodnetioii  of  so  large  a  work  o(  imagin- 
ation M  a  throo-aot  opera,  brought  into  being  at 
so  extraordinarily  rapid  a  pace,  he  was  to  stop, 
and  to  indite  «  set  of  eongs,  wJiich  though  not  of 
greater  worth  fluui  many  oAoro  of  his,  are  yet 
so  iutelligible,  so  expressive,  address  theni'^elyea 
to  such  umversal  feelings  and  form  so  attractive 
a  whole,  tliat  they  have  certainly  beonmo  more 
pmular,  and  are  more  widely  and  permanently 
beloved,  than  any  similar  production  by  anj 
other  composer.  We  have  already  deseribod 
the  inddent  through  which  Schubert  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  MUUer-lieder '  of  Wilbelm 
Mttller,  twenty  of  which  he  selected  for  the 
beautiful  series  or  'Cyclus,'  so  widely  known 
as  the  '  Schone  Milllerin.'  We  have  seen  the 
enduring  impatience  with  which  he  attacked  a 
book  when  it  took  Ua  Cuicy,  and  the  eagemees 
with  which  he  began  upon  this  particular  one. 
We  know  that  the  Miiller-lieder  were  all  com- 
posed this  year ;  that  some  of  them  were  written 
in  hospital ;  that  N'o.  15  is  dated  '  October' ;  that 
a  considerable  interval  elapsed  between  the  and 
and  3rd  Act  of '  Fierabras' — probably  the  best  part 
of  July  and  August.  Putting  these  facts  together 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  call  on  Randhartinger 
(see  p.  3370)  and  the  composition  of  the  tirHt  num> 
bers  <»f  tlie  '  Schdne  Mtillerin '  t(K)k  |il»<*e  in  M  ty, 
before  ho  became  immersed  in  '  Fierabras.'  Then 
came  the  first  two  Acts  of  that  opera  ;  then  his 
illness,  and  his  sojourn  in  the  hospital,  and  more 
songs;  then  the  third  Act  of  the  opera;  and 
lasUy  the  completion  of  the  Ueder. 

T?e  this  aM  it  may,  there  wa.^  no  lack  of  occu- 
pation for  Schubert  after  he  had  put  '  Fierabras' 
out  of  hand.  Weber  anrived  In  Vienna  late  In 
September  1S23,  and  on  Oct.  3  began  the  rehear- 
sals of  *Euryanthe';  and  for  a  month  the  musical 
worid  of  Anrtria  wm  in  «  limneat.  After  the 
first  performance,  on  Oct.  25,  Weber  and  Schu- 
bert came  somewhat  into  collision.  Schubert, 
with  cfaaraotorfstio  Ihuknest,  aanrted  that  the 
now  work  wante<l  the  geniality  and  grace  of 
*Der  Freisohtttz,'  that  its  merit  Uy  mainly  in  iu 
harmony,*  and  thnt  ho  was  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  score  did  not  contain  a  single  origi''*! 
melody.  Weber  had  been  much  tried  V 
rehearsals,  by  the  gprowing  conviott**  that  Us 
work  was  too' long,  and  by  the  "n.perf.'Ct  success 
of  the  performance;  and' with  a  combination  of 
ignorance  and  insolence  which  doee  him  no  credit 
replied. '  Let  the  fool  learn  something  h  i  msel  f  \ h-  f.  1  re 
ho  oriticisfis  mtt '  Schubert's  answer  to  this  was  to 

»  Th«  liaUw-lliS«r.»IS  assibar.  with  Prolont  and  KpOotM  is 
addlUoD.  •«  coatolasd  to  tba  M  toI.  of  th«  -Owlieht.  fcui  d« 
iniilMlMiii  ir  PkptcfM  staM  i«lMnd«n  W»Mh<>nti«c<> '  (P«x-im 
taiaS  saoag  the  p*P«n  •(  a  ttwraiUnc  fnach  li>>rn  pU>«r>  whkk 
mm  flrrt  twbH.h«<l  U  D««mii.  IHl-  Schub'il  h..  omlud  thr  I  r<- 
1o(U«  and  Kpllowe.  and  S  poemt-'Dw  M  ihl  r.VNMi  »fi-r  I'- 
S..U((lfrl|f»-' :  ■  KnlTSchmirr.  Ietit«!r  HpIuti  ivHt  '  t.l'riuchl  luwt 
8«<.ir    »n4    !;!,Lnii.-iti  \rrvls.ii-l-,    (kfi'T    l>i-  I'A.c  K»rbe.' 

4      MsBdaUtUut't  opinion.  In  '  Tbt  U«aim\itiuhn  Fuaill,'  L  V. 
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M  off  to  Wobor  with  the  noro  of  '  AllboM  and 
EMraDa.*  WbeB  th^  had  loAtA  thm^h  tiiia. 

Webtjr  returned  to  Schubert'a  criticisms  on  *Eury- 
•ntbe,'  and  finding  that  the  honest  Frans  stack 
•o  hbi  point,  WM  abmurd  enough  to  loM  hb 
impet,  and  say,  in  the  obvious  belief  that  the 
aoore  before  him  was  Schubert's  first  attempti  '  I 
tell  joa  the  fint  punpiea  and  the  first  openi  sre 
dmp  dromied.  Fmiib,  it  ia  unnecessary  to 
my,  bore  no  malice,  even  for  so  galling  a  speech, 
and  it  is  due  to  Weber  to  state  that  he  took 
some  pains  later  to  hftVe  the  WvA  adopted  at 
the  Drewlen  theatre.* 

Schubert  did  not  yet  know  the  fate  which 
ainited*]!1erabras';  all  was  at  present  eouleur 
de  rose ;  and  the  fascination  of  the  theatre,  the 
desire  innate  in  all  musidans,  even  one  so  self- 
soaldbed  as  Sehnbeit,  to  ad^ben  a  large  public, 
«!iarpcned  not  improbably  by  the  chance  recently 
eajoyed  by  the  stranger,  was  too  strong  to  be 
iMisted,  and  he  again,  for  the  tiiird  time  hi 
ten  months,  tume<l  touanla  tho  ctage.  This 
\  time  the  temptation  came  in  the  shape  of  'Bpsa- 
■  BUnde^  £riiic£sa-  uf .  Cl^'j^rus;'  a  play  of  nltn- 
'  romanfio^  character,  by  Madame  von  Chezy, 
'  authoress  of  'Euryanthe,'  a  librettist  whose  lot 
■Mms  to  have  been  to  drag  down  the  musicians 
OMmeoted  with  her.   The  book  of  '  liosamunde' 
muat  hare  been  at  least  as  inefficient  as  that 
with  which  Weber  had  been  struggling,  to  cauao 
tlie  failure  of  such  magnificent  taid  interesting 
music  as  Schubert  made  for  it.    The  drama  has 
disappeared,  but  Kreissle'  gives  the  plot,  and  it  is 
both  tedioooasd  improbable.  It  had  moreover  the 
disadvantage  of  competition  with  a  sensational 
^ectacular  piece,  written  expressly  tosuit  the  taste 
« the  sabnrban  hotne,  the  Theatre  an-der-Wlen, 
»t  which  '  Rosamurule '  was  produced,  and  which, 
since  the  time  when  Schikaneder  induced  Mosart 
to  join  him  in  the  *Magie  "Flnte/  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  such  extravaganzas.    Schubert  com- 
pleted the  music  in  five  davR.*   It  consists  of  an 
*(Hertnre  in  D,  since  pubiiuhed  as  'Alfonso  and 
C&trella,'  op.  69;  3  Entr'actea;  1  numbers  of 
ballet  muBic ;  a  littlf^  piece  for  darinets,  horns, 
tad  bassoons,  called  a  '  Shepherds'  Melody/  of 
bewitching  boaaty ;  a  Komn  nee  for  soprano  solo, 
*f'd  3  Choruses.    Tho  Romance  (op.  26),  the 
^^liepherda'  Chorus,  the  Entr'acte  in  lib,  and  the 
Air  do  Ballot  in  O,  are  not  onlv  Teiy  beautiful 
but  very  attractive ;  and  the  Enlr  acte  in  P.  minor, 
j)C  a  grand,  gloomy,  and  highly  imaginative  cast, 
v  oa«  of  tihe  ftiest  pieces  of  mvio  oziflting.  The 
play  wao  brought  out  on  Dec.  20.  1823;  the 
overture,  though  the  entire  orcheatral  oart  of  the 
music  had  only  one  tohearsal  of  two  boon,  was 
twice  redemanded,  other  numbers  ^vero  loudly 
spplauded,  and  Schubert  himself  was  oiOied 
w  at  tho  eloao ;  hot  it  only  tnrvived  OM/mote 
representation,  and  then  the  parts  sv(  ro  t'l-  cl  up 
Slid  foigotten  till  the  year  1807,  when  tbuy  were 
dhooTorod  by  two  English  travellers  ia  /v  Mina. 

*  riuSucBd  at  Um  Tli«)ttra  an-drr-Wlen,  Sep-  » 

*  So  m;*  Wllbclm  von  Ch«t7.  the  ion  of  th<    u  otii'  <  <rii^i»M4« 
*m»  wUh  SchulMrt.  8m  hto  Joiini«4. '  Siliyicruapfb.  H«.  l«a 
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Besides  the  Milllerlieder  several  independent 
songs  of  remarkable  beant^  belong  to  1823.  i 
Conspicuous  among  these  are  'Vinla'  (Schnee-  \ 
gldckleini  op.  123),  a  long  composition  full  of  • 
tbo  meat  romantfe  tondMucii  and  delicacy, 
with  all  the  finish  of  Meissonnier's  pictures, 
and  all  his  breadth  and  dignity.  Also  the  'Zwerg* 
(op.  2  3,  no.  i),  by  Matthias  von  Collin,  in  which 
Schubert  haa  immortalised  the  one  brother,  as 
Beethoven,  in  his  overture  to  '  Coriolan,'  did  the 
other.  This  long,  dramatic,  and  inoni  pathetic 
ballad,  which  but  few  can  hear  unmoved,  waa 
written  absolutely  d  Vimproviste,  without  note  or 
sketch,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  talking  all  the 
while  to  Randhartinger,  who  waa  waiting  to  take 
him  out  for  a  walk."  Equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the^e 
in  merit,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  are '  Dass 
sie  hier  gewesen'  (op.  59,  no.  3) ;  *Da  Mat  die 
Ruh '  (do.  no.  3) ;  the  Barcarolle, '  Auf  dem  Was? er 
xu  sinsen*  (op.  72),  to  which  no  nearer  date  than 
*  l8a3  can  be  given.  Bdow  these  again,  though 
stUl  fine  songs,  are  'Der  zumendo  Bardo '  (Lf. 
9,  no.  I ;  Feb.);  'Drang  in  die  Feme'  (op.  71  ; 
Mar.  25) ;  •  Pilgerwdae*  (Lf.  18,  no.  i  ;  April) ; 
'  Veiginmeinnicht  *  (Lf.  21,  no.  2  ;  May).  The 
fine  Sonata  in  A  minor  for  PF.  solo,  published  as 
op.  143,  is  dated  Feb.  1823,  and  the  sketch  of  a 
Bcena  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus  of  men's  Toioea 
with  orchestra,  datetl  May  1823.  The  latter  was 
completed  by  Uerbeck,  and  published  in  1S6S  by 
Spina  as  '  RUdiger^a  Heimkohr.' 

Ten  works  (op.  15-24)  were  published  in  1823. 
The  earliest  was  a  ooUecUon  of  dances,  viz.  la 
Waltiei,  9  Brosiaiins.  and  17  Liladlor,  op.  i8, 
publi-shed  Feb.  5;  the  PF.  Fantasia,  op.  15, 
followed  on  Feb.  24.  The  rest  are  songs,  either 
ado— op.  30,  April  10;  op.  22,  S»ty  27 ;  op.  23, 
Aug.  4;  op.  24,  Oct.  7;  op.  16,  Oct.  9;  op.  19, 
3 1  (no  dates) — or  part-songs,  op.  17,  Oct.  o.  With 
op.  20,  dio  namea  of  Saner  s  Leldeadorf  ftmt 
occur  as  publiubers. 

The  year  1824  began  almost  exclusively  with 
instrtmicntal  compositions.  An  Introduction  and 
Variations  for  PF.  and  flute  (op.  160),  on  the 
•Trockne  I'.lnmrn'  of  the  'Schiine  Miillerin,' 
are  dated  'January,'  and  were  followed  by  the 
fhrnoni  Octet  (op.  1 66),  for  clarinet,  horn,  baa- 
soon,  a  vislins,  visla,  cells,  and  o«ntraba*fl, 
which  is  marked  as  begun  in  February,  and 
finished  on  March  i.  It  waa  written — not,  lot 
us  hope,  without  adequate  remuneration,  though 
that  was  probably  the  last  thing  ot  which  its 
aothar  tbought'^for  Count  F.  Troyer,  chief 
(iffict  T  of  the  hou.«ehold  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph, 
iWeihoven's  patron.  In  this  beautiful  compo- 
utk)n  Schubert  indulges  hte  lore  of  extension.  It 
contains,  like  Beethoven's  Septet,  8  muvenients  ; 
but,  unlike  the  Septet,  it  occupies  more  than 
an  hour  in  performance.  But  though  long,  no 
one  can  cidl  it  tedious.'  The  Count  i)layed  the 
clarinet,  and  must  have  been  delighted  with  the 
expressive  melody  allotted  to  him  in  the  Andaato. 
The  work  was  performed  immediately  after  ita 

•  KretMl«.  Sketch,  p  1V4 

t  PKbUiM  bf  Spina  In  U64.  It  b  »  gnat  bTourlte  at  tb* Fopolar 
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oompodtfon.  wHh  Seihappuirigh,  Webm,  and 

Linko,  three  of  the  famnxis  RaasomofBky  quartet, 
amongst  thejpUjen.  His  association  with  the 
iiwuiTjeini  of  imi  celebrated  party  may  well  httve 
led  S(^htibert  to  write  Htriiii,'-i[iiartetH ;  at  any 
zate  he  himself  telle  us  that  he  had  written  two 
belbra  the  $iet  BDvdi.*  and  tbeee  ave  donbileM 
thoBc  in  Eb  and  E  (op.  135),  since  the  only  other 
quartet  bearing  the  date  of  1824 — that  in  A  mi- 
nor— 4iM  M  strong  a  Hungarian  flavoor  m  to 

Siint  to  his  visit  to  Zseh'sz  later  in  the  year, 
ow  powerfully  hia  thoughts  were  mmiqg  at 
|fieaeiit  on  onfioitral  nmio  is  endent  from  the 
fact  that  he  mentions  both  octet  and  quartots  as 
'studies  for  'the  Grand  SjmDhonjr/ wrhioh  was 
then  his  goal,  though  he  dia  not  reaeb  it  till 
eighteen  months  later. 

A  bitter  disappotntment  however  was  awaitii^ 
liiiii  in  the  wjeetioa  of  'Flerabras,'  which,  as 
alnttd^  mentioned,  was  returned  by  Barbaja, 
oatennbly  on  account  of  the  badness  of  its 
libretto.  Two  fbU-riaed  operas — ^this  and  'Al- 
fonso and  Estrella* — to  be  laid  on  the  shelf 
without  even  a  rehearsal  t  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  blow  must  have  been  equally  severe  to  our 
■Imple,  genuine,  composer,  who  had  no  doubt 
been  expecting,  not  without  reason,  day  by  day 
for  the  last  four  months,  to  hear  of  the  acceptance 
of  hia  work.  His  picture  <tf  htauMlf  under  this 
ten^Kirary  eclipse  uf  hope  is  monniful  in  the 
extreme,  though  natural  enough  to  the  easily 
depressed  temperament  of  a  man  of  genius.  After 
speaking  of  himself  as  '  the  most  unfortunate, 
most  miserable  being  on  earth,'  he  goes  on  to 
say,  'think  of  a  man  whoee  health  can  never 
be  restored,  and  who  from  sheer  despair  makes 
matters  worse  instead  of  better.  Think,  I  say, 
of  a  man  whose  brightest  hopes  have  come  to 
nothing,  to  whom  love  and  friemlfehip  are  but 
torture,  and  whoee  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful 
is  fikst  vanishing ;  and  ask  yoonelf  if  ■ndh  * 
is  not  truly  unhappy. 

M J  peace  it  gono.  mjr  tasart  is  sore, 
Qona  for  ever  and  (  


This  is  my  daily  cry;  for  every  nic^ht  T  £^0  to 
sleep  hoping  never  again  to  wake,  and  every 
morning  only  bring*  bade  tihe  tonnent  of  the  day 
before.  Thus  joylessly  and  fricndlessly  would 
pass  my  days,  if  Schwind  did  not  often  hwk  in, 
and  pve  me  a  glimpse  of  the  old  happy  times. 
•  .  .  Your  brother's  opera' — thi-?  is  a  letter  to 
Xnpelwieger  the  painter,  and  the  allusion  is  to 
BWabiaa— 'turns  out  to  be  impraetloable,  and 
my  music  is  therefore  wasted.  Castelli's  '  Ver- 
■ohworenen'  has  been  set  in  Berlin  by  m  oom- 
poser  there,  and  prodaoed  with  moosH.  Thus 
I  have  cf.mpoRc<l  two  operas  for  nothing.'  This 
sad  mood,  real  enough  at  the  moment^  was 
enlj  naturel  afler  snoh  repnlsee.  It  waa  ae- 
sistcd,  as  Schubert's  de|>ression  alwayis  was,  by 
the  absence  of  many  of  his  friends,  and  alao^  as 
he  himaelf  oonfsawe,  by  his  aoquaintaaee  witk 
Udesdof  tlie  pnbUiber  (i»  BeethoTen't  hnntat 

I  Id  hU  laltOT  to  Leopol,)  Ktip<;lwlr«.r  „f  March  Si.  KH  .5^(11.5). 
'  ~  "I**  "Sfy!  ^  J**"  pwpw  Uia  waj  to  Um  Onad  armftuof 
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'Dorf  des  Lsidse,*  a  rtgf  'TlDaM  of  sofiow*). 

whom  l)p  tlescribeo  as  a  thorou^Iy  good,  trust- 
worthy fellow,  '  but  so  venr  mdanchtoly  that  I 
begin  to  ftar  I  may  have  laant  too  mneh  ftom 

him  in  that  direction.'  It  must  purely  have  been 
after  an  evening  with  this  worthy  that  he  made  the 
teadiing  entries  in  his  jonnal  wUdt  have  been 
preserved;  e.g.  'Grief  sharpens  the  underataTtd- 
ing  and  strengthnts  the  soul :  Joy  on  the  other 
hand  seldom  troables  itself  abont  the  oos^  and 
makes  the  other  efffminate  or  frivolou.^.'  *My 
musical  works  are  the  product  of  my  genius  and 
my  misery,  and  what  the  puUio  most  lelisb  is 
that  which  has  given  me  tlie  greatest 


Fortunately,  in  men  of  the  genuine  ooimnossr- 
tempenunent,  the  Tarioas  moods  of  mind  nUow  . 

one  another  rapidly.  As  8<x)n  as  they  begin  to 
compose  the  demon  flies  and  heaven  opens.  That 
gloomy  document  called  '  Beethoven's  WUl,*  to 
which  even  Schubert's  most  wretched  letters 
must  yield  the  palm,  was  written  at  the  veiy 
time  that  he  was  pouring  out  the  gay  and 
healthy  strains  of  his  2nd  dynphony.  Schubert  | 
left  town  with  the  ^sterhazya  in  a  few  wedis  ■ 
after  these  distressing  utterances,  and  for  a  time  [ 
forgot  his  tronbles  in  the  distraotioDS  of  country  ' 
life  in  Hungary.  At  Zseldsz  he  remained  for  six 
months,  but  his  life  there  is  almost  entirely  a 
blank  to  us.  We  can  only  estimate  it  by  the 
compositions  which  are  attributable  to  the  period, 
and  by  the  scanty  information  oonvcyed  by 
his  letters,  which,  tboqgh  fuller  of  oomplaint 
than  those  of  1818,  are  even  less  communicativo 
of  facts  and  occurrences.  To  this  visit  is  to  be 
ascribed  that  noUe  composition  known  as  the 
•Grand  Duo'  (op.  140),  though  designated  by  him- 
selTas  '  Sonata  for  the  PF.  fur  four  hands.  Zael^s, 
Jane  1894' ;  a  piece  which,  though  recalling  in 
one  movement  Beethoven's  and,  and  in  another 
his  7th  Symphony,  is  yet  full  of  the  individu- 
aU^  of  its  author ;  a  symphonic  work  in  every 
isnie  of  the  word,  whicn,  through  Joachim's  in- 
stvomentation,  has  now  become  an  orchestral 
symphony,  and  •  Yery  fine  one.  To  Zscldm  also 
is  due  the  Sonata  in  Bt>  (op.  30,  May  or  June),  1 
the  Variations  in  Ab  (op.  35,  'middle  of  1824*). 
2  Waltze8'(rn  op.  33,  'tSa^,  July*),  and  4  Landler 
(•July,  182.4,' Nott.  p.  215^— all  for  PF.  4  hands; 
other  Waltzes  and  Limdler  in  the  same  collections 
for  »handa ;  and  the  *  Oebet  *  of  Lunette  Fouqu^ 
(op.  139a"),  signed  '  Septk  1824,  at  Zelosz  in 
Hungary ' —  all  evidently  arising  from  the  ne- 
osesity  of  providing  mnsie  for  the  CSoant*s  lioafllj 
circle.  Tlie  young  Cuuntotises  were  now  nine* 
taen  and  seventeen,  and  doubtlMs  good  pei^  * 
formers,  as  is  impHed  in  the  dnet'ibrm  oP  Hhm 
pianiifnrte  works.  We  are  probably  right  in  also 
attributing  the  lovely  Sfripg  VlWrt-if^  '"i  A  minrr 
(op.  3^),  and  tiie  4-liand  'I^Tertissement  h  la 
hongnn'so'  (op.  54).  to  this  visit,  at  any  rate 
to  its  immediate  influenoe.  Both  are  steiqped  in 
the  Hun^rian  spirit,  and  the  I^Tertissement 
contains  a  succession  of  real  national  tunes,  one 
of  which  ht!^  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  maidaerrant 
as  he  passed  the  kitchen  with  Baron  SeliSMtsiA 
in  vetamiBif^flmn  »  walk.  Eor  thA  ISmna 
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at  Zadisz  on  this  as  on  the  last  oocaaion,  and 
tnqwat  and  exquisite  must  have  been  the  per* 

formancea  of  the  many  fine  songs  which  Schubert 
had  written  in  the  interval  since  his  former  visit. 

Tlie  drsmuitaiioet  attending  the  ootnpodtion 
of  the  vocal  quartet  ('  Gebet,'  op.  139)  just  men- 
tioned are  told  by  Kreisale,  probably  on  the 
anthority  of  Schonstein,  and  uiey  give  a  good 
instance  of  Sdlllbert't  estcaordinaty  facility. 
At  breakfast  one  momine,  in  St-pt.  1824,  the 
Countess  produced  Laniotte  Fuaquo*!!  poem,  and 
pvoposed  to  Schubert  to  set  it  for  the  family 
party.  He  withdrew  after  breakfast,  taking 
the  book  with  him,  and  in  the  evening,  le&s 
then  tan  hoan  afterwards,  it  was  tried  tbrough 
from  the  score  at  the  piano.  The  next  evening  it 
was  sung  a^^ain,  this  time  from  separate  parts, 
which  Sdrabert  had  written  out  during  the  day. 
The  piece  h  composed  for  quartet,  with  solos  for 
Had.  Eaterha^,  Marie,  Schonstein,  and  the 
OoQBt,  and  eontdna  209  bart.  A  1^  letter  of 
Ferdinand's,'- dated  July  3,  full  of  that  strong 
half-reverential  affection  which  was  Ferdinand's 
habitual  attitude  towards  his  gifted  brother,  and 
of  curious  details,  mentions  having  sent  him 
Bach's  fugues  (never-cloying  foo<l  of  great  com- 
poaers),  and  an  opera-book,  'Der  kurze  Mantel.' 
Strange  faaanetion  of  the  alige^  wUeh  thus,  in 
despite  of  so  maaj  failurea,  ooaU  keiip  him  ttill 
enthralled  I 

The  country  air  of  the  Hungarian  mountains,  | 
and  no  doubt  the  .sound  and  healthy  living 
and  early  hours  of  the  chateau,  restored  Schu- 
baffi*e  health  completdy,  and  hi  ft  lettar  of 
Sept.  21  to  Schober  he  says  that  for  five  months 
he  had  been  welL  But  he  felt  his  isolation,  and 
the  want  of  congenial  Vienna  ■odety  keenly; 
speaks  with  regret  of  havint^  }>een  'enticed  '  into 
a  second  visit  to  H-Mngitry,  and  oomplauui  of  not 
having  a  single  person  near  to  whom  he  coold 
say  a  sensible  word.  How  different  from  the 
exuberant  b.ipiiineHH  of  the  visits  to  Steyr  and 
St.  Pdlten,  when  every  one  he  met  was  a  demon- 
Btrative  admirer,  and  eveiy  ofeeiag  braqght  a 
fresh  triumph  ! 

New,  if  ever,  was  the  date  ef  his  tender 
feeling  fat  his  pupil  Caroline  Eeterhaij,  which 
his  biographers  have  probably  much  exagge- 
rated. She  was  seventeen  at  the  time,  and 
Bauemfeld  represents  her  as  the  object  of  an 
ideal  devotion,  which  soothed,  comforted,  and 
inspirited  Schubert  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Ideal 
it  can  only  hem  been,  emuiderfng  4he  etiquette 
of  the  time,  and  the  wide  distance  botwetri  the 
Stations  of  the  two ;  and  the  -only  occasion  on 
^iloh  Schnhertis  ever  alleged  to  have  approached 
anything  like  a  revelation  of  his  feelings,  is  that 
told  by  Kreisale— on  what  authority  he  dees 
not  say,  and  It  is  hard  to  oonoeive— when  on 
her  jokingly  reproaching  him  for  not  having 
dedicated  anything  to  her,  he  replied,  *  Why 
should  Tf  everything  I  ever  did  is  dedicated 
to  you.'  True,  the  tine  Fantasia  in  F  minor, 
pubUshed  in  the  March  following  his  death  as 
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op.  103,  is  dedicated  to  her  '  by  Franz  Schubert^' 
a  step  which  the  pebUshera  would  hardly  have 

ventured  upon  unless  the  MS. — probably  handed 
to  them  before  his  deathr-had  been  so  inscribed 
by  hfanaelt  But  It  is  diffieult  to  reoonoile  the 
complaints  of  isolation  and  neglect  already 
quoted  from  his  letter  to  Schober  with  the  exist- 
enoe  of  *  passion  which  must  have  been  fed 
every  time  he  met  hia  pupil  or  sat  down  to  the 
piano  with  her.  We  must  be  content  to  leave 
each  reader  to  decide  the  question  for  himself. 

Vocal  composition  he  laU  aside  almost  entirely 
in  1S24.  Tlie  only  songs  which  we  can  ascer-  .  / 
tain  to  belong  to  it  are  four — the  fine  though  y 
gloomy  ones  called  'X^osung*  (Lt  34,  no.  l\ 
and  'Abendstem'  (Lf.  22,  no.  4),  both  by 
Mayrhofer;  another  evening  song,  *Im  Abend* 
roth,'  by  Lappe  (L£  so,  no.  x),  aU  three  hi 
March;  and  the  bass  song,  'Lied  cines  Krieger's' 
(Lf.  ao,  no.  2),  with  which  he  dosed  the  last'  dav 
of  the  year.  Of  part-songs  there  are  twp^  both 
for  men's  voices ;  one  a  '  Salve  regina,'  Wllttm 
in  April,  before  leaving  town;  and  the  othar» 
the  *  Oondelfishrer/  or  Gondolier,  a  very  fine 
and  picturesque  composition,  of  which  Lablache 
is  said  to  have  been  fond. — A  Sonata  f<ur  PF.  and 
Arpeggione,  in  A  minor,  dated  Nov.  X8a4t 
probably  one  of  hie  flnt  oompositioms  alter  ve» 
turning  to  town.' 

The  publications  of  1824  embrace  ops.  25  to 
28  inclusive,  all  issued  by  Sauer  &  Lsidesdorf. 
Op,  25  is  the  'Schone  5lullerin,'  ao  songs  in 
five  number^  published  March  25;  op.  26  is  the 
vocal  musie  in  ^Bonmunde^'*  the  romanoe  and 
three  choruses ;  op.  2  7,  three  fine  'heroic  marches,* 
for  PF.  4  hands ;  op.  a8. '  Der  Gondeliiabrei:^'  for 
four  men's  iratoes  and  PF.,  Aug.  xa. 

1825  was  a  happy  year  to  our  hero— haMIJ     '  ■ 

and  productive.  Me  was  back  again  in  hhi  osar 
Vienna^  end  enhtQgsd  the  hnhiftion  of  Zselte  fo^ 

the  old  fc^tW—  lifs^  with  hia  congenial  friends 
Vogl,  Sohwind,  Jenger,  Mayrhofer,  etc  (Schober 
was  in  Fkmsia,  and  Kupelwieser  still  at  Rome), 
in  whose  applause  and  sympathy  and  genial  con- 
viviality he  rapidly  forgot  the  disappointments  and 
depression  that  had  troubled  him  in  the  autumn. 
Sofie  Miiller,  one  of  the  great  actresses  of  that 
day,  evidently  a  very  accomplished,  cultivated 
woman,  was  then  in  Vienna,  and  during  February 
and  Ibrdh  her  bouse  was  the  nsort  of  Schubert* 
Jenger,  and  Vogl,  who  sang  or  listened  to  her 
singing  of  his  best  and  newest  Lieder, — she  hei^ 
self  sang  the  'Junge  Nonne*  at  nght  on  March 
3 — and  lived  a  pleasant  and  thoroughly  artistic 
life.'  Othersy  which  she  mentions  as  new,  and 
which  indeed  had  their  Urth  at  this  tfane.  are 
*  D(  r  FJnsaine.'  and  '  Ihr  Grab.*  The  '  new  songs 
from  the  Pirate^'  which  she  heard  on  March  1, 
may  haee  been  some  Dram  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
or  *  Noma's  song,'  or  even  '  Anna  Lyle,'  usually 
placed  two  years  later.  Schubert  published  some 

*  Wit  OTtfSH|i<»j  Tir  flstsl.moaptttWr  "  T  "--t^** 

•  OotttHie,  isn.  AvIegnshlanwIkVimin. 

4  Ttrfidn  the  Tocal  mntle.  the  oTvrtnre  wm  publUh«d  aboat  IfiSH, 
and  the  Eiitractei  and  B«ll«t  musle  In  iSCG. 

«  Sw  har  latwwtlac  JoaiMl.  la  bw  '  Uban  and  nsehgaliMMM 
hflm  ta«n»  wa  Men  Anna  n^mth*  onaaa  MHO. 
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important  works  early  in  this  year,  Hm  OvvrtoM 
in  F  for  4  hands  (op.  34) ;  also  the  Sonata  in  Bb  (op. 
30),  and  the  Variations  in  Ab  (op.  35),  both  for  4 
hands ;  and  the  String  Quartet  in  A  minor  (op.  39) 
— fruiU  of  his  sojourn  in  Hungary.  The  last  of 
Umm,  the  only  ouartet  he  was  destined  to  pub- 
lish daring  his  life,  is  dedicated  *to  bis  friend 
I.  Schuppauigli,*  a  pleasant  memorial  of  the 
acquaintance  cemented  by  the  performance  of 
the  octet,  a  twelvemonth  before.  And  as  on 
such  publications  some  amount  of  money  i)a88e« 
from  the  publisher  to  the  composer,  this  fact  of 
itself  would  contribute  to  enliven  and  inspirit 
hiuL  In  additioa  lo  llieoe  instmraental  w<»rks 
ionio  noUe  songs  were  issued  in  the  early  part 
of  1815  — '  Der  ziimciiden  Diana,'  and  the 
'NtfllitfltUck.'  of  Mayrhofer ;  'Dw  Pilgrim*  and 
'Der  Alpenjiiirer,'  of  Schiller;  and  Zuleika's 
second  sung.  The  two  beautiful  solo  sonatas  in 
A  minor  and  in  C — the  latter  of  wliioh  he  never 
succeeded  in  completely  writing  out,  but  the 
fragment  of  which  is  of  first-rate  quality — also 
date  from  thb  time. 

As  if  to  revenge  himself  for  his  sufferings  at 
the  Eaterhazys',  he  planned  an  extensive  tour  for 
tliii  ■ommer,  in  his  fitvourite  district,  and  in 
the  company  nf  hia  favourite  friend,  Vogl  on 
March  31  started  fur  his  home  at  Steyr.  Schu- 
bert  >  soon  followed  him,  ud the  next  five  months, 
to  the  end  of  October,  were  passed  in  a  delightful 
mixture  of  music,  friends,  fine  scenery,  lovely 
weather,  and  absolute  ease  and  eomlbii.  in 
Upper  Austria  and  the  Salzkammergut,  [lartly 
amongst  the  good  people  who  had  welcomed  him 
so  warmlj  in  18 1 9,  partly  among  new  ftiondi  and 
new  enthusiasm.  Taking  Steyr  as  their  point 
d'appui  theY  made  excursions  to  lins,  Steyreck, 
Gmmidsn,  Salsbmrg,  and  even  as  fikr  as  Gastebi, 
etc.,  heartily  enji  lying  the  l,'!  rious  scenery  by  day, 
received  everywhere  ou  arrival  with  open  arms, 
and  making  tlie  best  posrible  imiirsarion  with 
their  joint  [>erformancc8.  Tlie  unn:^  from  'The 
Lady  of  the  Lake/  were  eitlier  composed  before 
starting  or  on  the  road.  At  anj  rate  they  formed 
the  chief  programme  during  the  excursion.  If 
the  whole  seven  were  sung  or  not  is  'an- 
eertain ;  bnt  Sdrahert  partfontariy  nentions  the 

.  *  Avo  >r.iria,'  d  propo$  to  which  he  makes  an 
interesting  rerelaticnii.  'My  new  songs,'  says 
he,  *fRnn  Waltsr  Sootfs  lady  of  the  Lake, 
have  been  very  suoOSSSfilL  People  were  greatly 
astonished  at  the  dsTotion  which  I  have  thrown 
into  the  Hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  it 
fieema  to  have  seised  and  impressed  everybody. 
1  think  that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  I  never 
foroe  myself  into  devotion,  or  compose  hymns  or 
prayers  unless  I  am  really  overpowered  by  the  feel- 
ing ;  that  alone  is  real,  tme  devotion.'  It  is  during 
this  journey,  at  Salzburg,  that  he  makes  the  re- 
mark, alreaidy  noticed,  as  to  the  petfimBaiice  of 
Vogl  and  himself.  AtSalzburgtoo.itwasthe'Ave 
Maria  *  that  so  rivetted  his  hearers.  *  We  pro- 
dnosd  our  ssvsn  ^eoos  heCon  a  adsot  oiido^  and 

« lisJjy jrfMy^ayypy  ttUm turn *y |H{|f,y^^|ffl^  |, 
iMlBMi^MaltiiVi  tailta.lsM«snlw«lNna 


all  were  mneh  impressed,  espedaUir  by  the  Ave 
Maria,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former  letter. 
The  way  in  which  Vogl  sings  and  I  aocompan;^ , 
so  that  tor  the  moment  we  sesm  to  be  one.  is 
something  quite  new  and  unexpected  to  these 
good  people.'  Schubert  sometimes  performed 
alone.  He  had  brought  some  variations  and 
marches  for  4  handt  with  him,  and  finding  a 
good  player  at  the  convents  of  Florian  and 
Kremsmiinster,  had  made  a  great  effect  with 
them.  Bnt  he  was  especially  suooessfiil  with  the 
lovely  variations  from  the  solo  Sonata  in  A  minor 
(op.  4a) ;  and  here  again  he  lets  ns  into  his 
ssorst.  '  There  I  plaj^  alone,  and  not  without 
success,  for  I  was  as8ure<l  that  the  keys  under 
my  hands  sang  like  voices,  which  if  true  makOB 
me  very  glad,  because  I  oamot  abide  that  aty 
cursed  thumping,  which  even  eminent  players 
adopt,  but  which  delights  neither  my  ears  nor  my 
judgment.'  He  found  his  compodtions  well  known 
throughout  Upper  A  ustria.  The  gentry  fought  for 
the  honour  of  receiving  him,  and  to  this  day  old 
people  are  found  to  talk  with  equal  enthuaiaam  of 
his  lovt-ly  music,  and  of  the  unaffected  gaiety 
and  simplicity  of  his  ways  and  manners. 

The  main  feature  of  the  toor  was  the  excursion 
to  Gastein  in  the  mountains  of  ^East  Tyrol.  To 
Schubert  this  was  new  ground,  and  the  delight 
in  the  soenery  wfaieh  animates  Us  deseription 
is  obvious.  They  reachwl  it  about  Aug.  18,  and 
appear  to  have  remained  three  or  four  weeks, 
retonAig  to  Omnndsn  about  Sept.  10.  At 

Gastein,  among  other  good  people,  he  found  his 
old  ally  Ladialaus  Pyrker,  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
and  eompoeed  two  songs  to  his  poetry,  'Hsteiweh  * 
and  '  Allmacht'  (op.  79).  But  the  great  work  of 
this  date  was  the  *  <^r^n<<  ^vmiAonY '  which  had 
besli  befine  hfan  mr  so  long,  we  fennd  htm  18 
months  ago  writing  quartets  and  the  octet  as 
prepaintion  for  it,  ana  an  allusion  in  a  letter' 
of  8ehwind*8  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of 
August  he  spoke  of  the  thing  slb  virtu.dly  done. 
That  it  was  actually  put  on  to  paper  at  Gastein 
at  thb  date  we  know  Iktm  tte  tostlmony  of 
*Bauemfeld,  who  also  informs  us  that  it  was  a 
special  fisvourite  with  its  oomposer.  Seven  soofi 
in  all  ars  dated  in  thia  antumn,  amongst  thtoi 
two  fine  scenes  from  a  play  by  W.  von  Scliiitx 
called  *  Lacrimas*  (op.  124),  not  so  well  known 
as  they  dsesrre. 

The  letters  of  this  tour,  though  not  all  preserved, 
are  unusually  numerous  for  one  who  so  much 
disliked  writing.  One  long  one  to  his  fathei*  and 
mother ;  another,  much  longer,  to  Ferdinand ;  a 
third  to  Spaun,  and  a  fourth  to  Bauemfeld,  are 
printed  bv  Kreissle,  and  contain  passages  of  real 
interest,  showing  how  keenly  he  ohservMl  and  how 
thoroughly  he  enjoyed  nature,  and  displaying 
throughout  a  Tsin  of  good  ssnse  and  eren  'prso* 
tiealiagacity,  and  ft  fMiUty  of  eafrewiaa,  wfaioh 
an  tarn  in  him. 

iK.H.»aL«V  «1» I— r Sfsfcaay es liilrtss tmrnat 
m§u\t.'  imptyittC  UMt  Seli«b«rt  M  ■ibIIobiS  a  Ib  s  aim  iMMr. 

*  W.1.K,  J«n«»-13. 

•  Sm  hU  ihiBWd  re»«><i»  for  not  U  ooco  accfptlof  B»ucrnf«W» 
HMuatlOB  tart  S»  ScHwfS  sbS  SohMlwn  •hoaM  aU  Uf«  UkMSw. 
kjCmOLSDb  aiMlhtiiMiMNwtolisn. 
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At  leu^  the  ■ammer  and  the  menej  eame  to 

ftn  end.  Vogl  went  off  to  Italy  for  his  gout,  and 
Schubert,  meeting  Gahy  at  Liius,  returned  with 
fafan  and  the  MS.  Symphony  to  IHbimft  ia  an  Sim' 
tpanner,  t<j  find  Sohoberand  Ku  pel  wieser  both  onoe 
more  settled  there.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  replenish  his  punte,  and  this  he  aoon  did 
by  the  sale  of  the  seven  songs  from  '  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,'  which  he  disptwed  of  on  Oct.  39  to 
Art&ria.  for  300  silverguldeu — ^just £ao  I  Twenty 
ponnds  howeyer  were  a  mine  «  wealth  to  Schu- 
bert; and  even  after  repaying  the  money  which 
had  been  advanced  by  his  father,  and  by  i3auern- 
lUd  te  the  rent  of  the  lodging!  daring  his  ab- 
sence, he  would  still  have  a  few  pounda  in  hand. 

During  Scliubert's  absence  in  the  country  his 
old  friend  Salieri  died,  *nd  wae  sacoeeded  by 
Eybler,  ThFl^ourl  or^janist  ako  fell  ill,  and 
Schwind  wrote  ui^ging  him  to  look  after  the 
poot;  bat  SehabertmMcee  no  1^,  and  evidently 
did  nothing  in  the  matter,  though  the  organist 
died  on  Not.  19,  He  obviously  knew  much 
better  than  his  fHends  that  he  was  absolntely 
unfit  for  any  post  requiring  punctuality  or  re- 
straint. In  the  course  of  this  year  he  was 
made  *  Ersatzmaim,*  or  sabslitato— vhatevar  that 
may  meuTi — by  the  Musik-VereiB^erGhMeUtehaft 
der  Musikfreunde.  Of  what  happened  from  this 
time  till  the  close  of  1825  we  nftve  no  certain 
inlonnation.  He  set  two  songs  by  Schnize  (Lf. 
13,  nos.  I,  3)  in  December ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Piano  Sonata  in  D  (op.  53),  and  the 
aoble  funeral  nwrch  for  the  Emperor  of  Boam 
(op.  55),  whoee  death  was  known  in  Vienna  on 
Dee.  14,  both  belong  to  that  month.  What 
gam  hl&  his  interest  in  the  death  of  Alexander 
is  not  known,  but  the  march  is  an  extraordinarily 
fine  specimen.  A  piece  for  the  Piano  in  F,  serving 
as  acoompaaimenttoAreoiti^oafrom  apoernhj 
Pratobevera,  a  series  of  graceful  modulations  in 
arpeggio  form,  also  d*tes  from  this  year.* 

Tbe  eompositions  of  1835  msy  be  nere  sommed 
op: — Sonata  for  PF.  solo  in  A  minor  (op.  42); 
ditto  in  D  (op.  53) ;  ditto  in  A  (op.  1 30) ;  uu- 
flnished  ditto  in  0  (•  Reliquie,*  Nott  p.  an) ;  a 
funeral  march.  4  hands,  for  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  liuBsia  (op.  $5).  Songs — '  Des  Sangers 
Habe,*  by  Sohleohta,  and  'Im  Walde.'  by  E. 
Schulze;  7  from  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  (op.  53) ; 
•nother  from  "Scott's  •  Pirate*;  •  Auf  der BrUcke,' 
by  Schnize;  'Fttlle  der  Liebe,'  by  Schlegel; 
'Allmacht'  and  'Heimweh,'  by  Pyrker;  two 
scenes  from  *  Laorimas,'  by  W.  von  Schiitz  ;  and 
•Abendlied  flir  die  Entfemtc,'  by  A.  W.  Schlegei ; 
'Die  junge  Nonne,'  '  Todtengriibers  Ueimweh,* 
and  *Der  Hinde  Kna}>e,'  all  by  Craigher;  'Der 
Einsame,'  by  Lappe;  and,  in  December,  *An 
mein  Herz '  and  '  Der  liebliohe  Stem,*  both  by 
Ernst  Schulze.  It  is  also  more  than  prnliable 
that  the  String-quartet  in  D  minor  was  at  least 
fcmm  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  publications  of  1835  are : — In  January, 
**!«•  33. 30, 34 ;  Feb.  1 1,  ops.  36  and  37 ;  May  9, 

■  PrlntMi  by  Bclumuui  in  U*  book. 
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op.  38;  July  35,  op.  43;  Aug.  13,  op.  31;  and, 

without  note  of  date,  o{>fl.  29  and  33.  Op.  29  is 
the  lovely  A  minor  Quartet ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  it  is  pnblished  as  the  (int  of  'IVois 

quatuora.'  This  was  never  carried  out.  The 
two  others  were  written,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  340  a),  bat  they  remained  unpublished  till 
after  the  death  of  their  author. 

1836  was  hardly  eventful  in  any  Bense  of  the 
word,  though  by  no  meann  unimportant  in 
Schubert's  history.  It  seems  to  have  been  passed 
entirely  in  Vienna.  He  contemplated  a  trip  to 
Linz  with  Spaun  and  Sthwind,  but  it  did  not 
come  off.  The  weather  of  this  spring  was  extra- 
ordinarily  bad,  and  during  April  and  May  he 
composed  nothing.'  The  music  attributable  to 
1836  is,  however,  of  first-rate  quality.  The 
String  Quartet  in  D  minor,  by  common  consent 
placed  at  the  head  of  Schubert's  music  of  this 
class,  vna  first  played  en  Jan.  99,  and  wae  tibMre- 
fore  doubtless*  only  jii«t  completed.*  That  in  G 
(op.  161),  Schubert  himself  has  dated  as  being 
written  ik  ten  days  (June  so  to  Jane  30),  a  work 
teeniirip  with  fresh  vigour  after  the  inaction  of  the 
preceding  two  months,  as  faU  of  melody,  spirit, 
romanoe,  variety,  and  indlTidaality,  as  anything 
he  ever  '  penned,  and  only  prevented  from  taking 
the  same  high  position  as  the  preceding,  by  its 
great  length— due  to  the  diffuseness  which  Schu- 
bert would  no  doubt  have  remedied  had  he 
given  hinwelf  time  t'>  do  bo.  One  little  point 
may  be  mentioned  tm  jxiKganl  in  both  these  noble 
works— the  evidence  they  afford  of  his  lingering 
fomlness  for  the  past.  In  the  D  minor  Quartet 
he  goes  back  for  the  subject  and  feeling  of  the 
Andante  to  a  song  of  his  own  of  1816,  and  the 
Finale  of  the  G  major  is  curiously  tinged  with 
reminiscences  of  the  Kossini-fever  of  1819. 

and  violin  (op.  70),  now  such  a  favourite  in  the 
oonoert^twm,  also  belonn  to  this  year,  though  it 
eamiot  be  preoisely  dated ;  and  so  does  a  pieoe  of 

still  higher  quality,  which  ia  pronounced  by 
Schumann  to  be  its  author's  '  most  |)er(ect  work 
both  in  form  and  oonoeption.*  the  i^onata  in  JB^ 
major  for  PF.  solo,  op.  78,  usually  calloTthe  'Fan- 
tasia,' owing  to  a  freak  of  the  publisher's.  The 
autograph  is  inscribed,  in  the  hand  of  its  anthor, 
*IV.  Senate  flir  Pianoforte  allein.  Oct.  1826, 
Franz  Schubert';  above  whiob,  in  the  writing 
of  Tobias  Haslinger,  stands  the  title  '  Fantasie, 
Andante,  Menuetto  und  All^^retto.'  We  may 
well  say  with  Beethoven,  '  O  Tol)ias !  * 

By  the  side  of  thesi'  undying  productions  the 
*  Marcl^e  hurjai^ue,'  written  to  celebrate  the 
accession  of  Nichf)las  I.  of  Russia,  and  the 
Anjjantino  auA.Jfl^do  on  French  moli/a — both 
fof  PF.  4  hands,  axe'hot  of  gnat  significanoe. ' 

An  attack  of  song-writing  seems  to  have  come 
npon  him  in  March,  which  date  we  find  attached 

*  BnUlMlwtslMMmMiMiSll^riMkr.ii 'lltofMM.'A»i11 

*  K.B.9aint.Tr).  nMSaalovraiTatoStoolonrtowblebSehnlMt 
aAsr  a  In*  mlnotaa  eoMtdentloa.  aswaS.  and  -  at  one*  cut  out  a  (ooS 
part.*  (Uauer't  Infonnailon.)  Ttx  autograph  baa  dtiaypaafaS. 
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to  ux  Bongi ;  cr,  if  the  rest  of  those  to  Seidl's 
words  forminff  ops.  105  and  80,  mud  marked 
merely  '  1826.  wwe  written  at  the  same  time  (as, 
from  Schubert's  habit  of  eviscerating  his  books, 
they  not  improbably  were)  —  twelve.  Three 
Shakspeare  songs  are  due  to  this  July — 'Hark ! 
hark!  the  lark,'*  from  'Cymbeline';  'Who  is 
Sylvia  ? '  from  the  *  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ' ; 
and  the  Drinkin>j;-8on«f  in  'Ant<my  and  Cleopatra* 

thA  first  two  perhaps  aa  popular  as  any  Hingle 
8on'4n  of  Schubert's.  The  circum.Htances  of  the  oom- 
poHitiuu,  ur  rather  creation,  of  the  first  of  these  has 
alnady  been  mentioned  (p.  337  a).  The  fact  of 
thwe  sonars  from  the  same  volume  belonging  to  one 
month  (uut  improbably  to  one  day,  if  we  only 
knew)  is  quite  A  la  Schubert. — A.  beautiful  and 
most  charaoteristic  piece  of  this  year  is  the '  Nrir:ht- 
helle'  (or  Lovely  night),  written  to  wordbof  ISeidi'a 

not  improbably  for  tbe  MuBikverein,  ibvongh 
Anna  Frohlich — for  tenor  solo,  with  accompani- 
ment of  4  men's  voices  and  pianoforte,  which 
would  be  a  treasure  to  ringing  societies,  for  its 
truly  romantic  loveliness,  but  lor  the  inordinate 
height  to  which  the  voices  are  taken,  and  the  great 
dimndty  of  executing  it  with  sufficient  delicacy. 
A  song  called  'Echo  '  (op.  130),  probably  written 
in  1826,  was  intended  to  be  the  first  of  six 
'  hnmoroas  wngs  *  for  Weigl's  firm.' 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  new  Symphony  during 
the  early  part  of  this  year.  No  doubt  it  was 
often  played  from  the  MS.  aoon  nt  the  nieetlngs 
of  the  Schubt-rt  si  t,  Init  they  say  no  more  about  it 
than  they  do  of  tlte  Octet,  or  Quartets,  or  Sonatas, 
whieh  w«*e  all  equally  <n  existenee;  moA  for 
Might  we  know  it  might  have  been  'l(x;ked  in  a 
drMrer,'  which  was  often  Schubert's  custom  after 
eompleting  m  work — ^lodced  la  a  drawer  and 
never  thouL,'ht  about  again.'*  It  was  however 
destined  to  a  different  £ate.  On  the  oth  Sept. 
1836,  at  one  of  the  ftnrt  meetinge  of  the  Bond 
of  the  Musik  Vercin  after  the  fiuininer  rece.'<H, 
fiofrath  Kieeewetter  reports  that  Schubert  desires 
to  dedkate  a  symphony  to  the  Society ;  upon 
which  the  sum  of  100  silver  florins  (£10)  is  voted 
to  him,  not  in  payment  for  the  work,  but  a«  a 
token  oF  sympathy,  and  m  aa  encenragement. 
The  letter  conveying  the  money  is  dated  the 
lath,  and  on  or  even  before  its  receipt  Schubert 
broQght  the  maataaeript  and  depoaitid  tt  wtth  the 
Society.  His  letter  MoampMiyiiig  it  may  here 
be  quoted 

To  teOonmittee  of  the  Austrian  Musical  Society.— 
poawinofldortheaobledssinor  the  Sodstyto  give  its 
best  snpport  to  evsrr  sOort  in  the  oanse  of  art,  I  venture, 
asaaalivaardst,  to  dedicate  this  mr  Symphony  to  tho 
Soda^f,  and  moat  ree^otft^jMo  Bseoaunend  myself  to 


nyself 
YoorolMdt. 
VBun  SenvBBKr. 

In  accordance  with  this,  the  MS.  probably  bears 
his  formal  dedication  to  the  Vereiii,  .mil  we  may 
expect  to  find  that  though  bo  long  tuiktid  of,  it 
bears  marks  of  having  been  written  down  as 
lapidlj  M  moat  of  his  other  pvodnotions.*  At 


»  Sse  IMtabolMn't  CMsioflM  tMte  epk  m 

»  L«cho«r**  eiprMikuo  to  mj  (Hm  -  — -  -  - 

*  Tbe  documenu  on  whieh  tflMs  

a  r.  Fsai  to  Ml  flMaiy  «C  the 


present  however  all  tnoe  of  it  is  gone ;  not  evm 
its  key  is  known.  There  is  no  entry  of  it  in  th« 
catalogue  of  tiie  Society's  Library,  aiul  except  for 

the  minute  and  letter  given  above,  and  the  poBi« 
tive  statements  of  Bauemfeld  quoted  below*  it 
might  as  well  be  non-existent.  That  it  is  an 
entirely  distinct  work  from  that  in  C,  written 
3^  years  later,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Of  the  publications  of  1836,  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  seven  songs  from  'The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,'  for  which  Artaria  had  paid  him 
aoo  dorins  in  the  preceding  October,  and  which 
appeared  on  the  561  of  this  April,  in  two  parts, 
as  op.  53.  They  were  succeeded  immediately, 
on  April  8,  by  the  Ti?'.  Sonata  iu  D  (op.  53),  and 
the  'Divertissement  h  1ft  hflogroise'  (op.  54), 
Ixith  issued  by  the  same  firm.  For  these  two 
splendid  works  Schubert  received  from  the 
penurious  Artaria  only  300  Vienna  florin^eqonl 
to  £12.  Songs  is.sued  fa«t  from  the  press  at 
this  date;  for  on  the  6th  of  April  we  find  op.  56 
(3  songs)  annoonoed  by  Penuauer,  and  ops.  57 
and  58  (each  3  songs)  by  Weigl  ;  on  June 
10,  op.  60  (*  Groisengesang  '  and  *  Dithyrambe  ') 
liy  Cappi  and  Czerny ;  in  Sept.  op.  59  (4  songs, 
including  *  Dass  aie  bier  gewesen,  *Du  bist  die 
iiuh,'  and  'Lachen  uud  Weinen')  by  Leidesdorf ; 
and  op.  64  ($  part^OBge  for  men  s  Toioes)  by 
Pennauer  ;  and  on  Nov.  2.j,  op.  65  (3  songs) 
by  Cappi  and  Czerny.  Some  of  these  were  com- 
posed as  early  aa  1814,  15,  16;  others  again 
in  1820,  23,  and  23.  The  Mass  in  C  (op.  48), 
and  three  early  pieces  of  church  music, '  Tautum 
rargo'  (op.  45),  *Totna  in  oorde'  (op.  46),  and 
*  Salve  Regin.i'  (op.  47),  wrre  all  i.t.'iued  in  this 
year  by  DiabelU.  Of  dances  and  marches  for 
piano  there  are  8  numbers:— a  Galop  and  8 
EcoKsaises  (op.  49) ;  34  Valses  scntimentales 
(op.  50) ;  'Uouunage  aux  belles  Vienuoises'  (16 
LMadler  and  a  Eeossaisee.  op.  67) ;  3  Mardies 
(4  hands,  op.  51) — all  published  by  Diabelli ; 
the  3  Russian  Marches  (op  55.  56),  by  Pen- 
naaer ;  6  Poknudses  (op.  61),  ( and  Ccemy; 
and  a  Diverti.-iit  iiieiit,  or  '  Marcho  brillante  et 
raisonn^,'  on  French  ruoti/g  (op.  63),  Weigh 
In  all,  a  a  pnbUoaticos^  divided  between  6  pub- 
lishers, and  containing  106  works. 

We  have  been  thus  partioular  to  name  the 
numbers  and  publishen  of  tiiese  wotlca,  beeanse 

—or  Hoilkvanln— vienn*  um.  p.  10 :  end  bj  renUmnd  SdialMrt  to 

*VjitMrtiSM!tDiy^  sS^ertMa  the  'Wtontr 

MtMbrlft  fBr  Knnil.  Liurstur.  ThMlrr.  und  Mo<S«.'  for  9.  11.  IS 
Jaa*.  I8S  (Mm.  6V,  70,  7I),  mjt*  a»  follow* ' Tu  tbo  larger  wurk»  u< 
hi*  lattfr  yrar»  «Ko  Ix-lung*  >  8)rniphoii)r  writlen  in  liHlS  kt  Uij>flu, 

(1  r  "(  11  h  Its  autlji  r  liu'l  *.i>  predilcttlon  Al  •  gre«* 

O'ucrn  i;ivc  I  hy  itiL-  >Iu'lk  VerclQ  tliortl;  »ft«f  hll  (fcrnth  »  8jB>- 
ji!i;':iT  111  r  »*s  ;ftf.  :ni»Kl.  which  WW  cumpot^d  ■*  B»rlr  ISIT 
I  islxi.  kiitl  which  be  cuuildered  a*  one  ol  hLi  »uccei^l  woifeB.  .  . 
rorlMps  Um  MtH  talsBds  et  toma  httura  time  to  make  ns  ee- 
quAlnled  wUh  om  of  Um  tatar  BrmpbonlM.  poMlbljr  Um  Oaatela  eae 
kinedr  aauiUooed.'  [N.B.  The  two  movemaoU  of  the  B  minor  Snn- 
phoar  (ISB)  were  not  at  thU  time  koowo.  so  that  bj  '  later  Sjm- 
phonlet'  Baoenileld  must  jurclj  Intend  the  two  of  titd 
At  the  end  of  the  article  U"  slv.  s  a  •  chrouoIo«lcal  U«l  ot  Khub«Tf« 
prliiflpal  worln  not  fut  gfuenUj  known/  Arauiiir«t  thrust-  urn  'JfCa 
(.rai..l  .■<>  mi'lumr.'  •  ■  '  !(«'.  La»t  Hjmi>lioin-  -  i,i»4iir  iirr,>»«»)t«JnS 
Uic  y>vrJ  uwd  by  Schubert  hlf»*eU  lu  his  Irtter  to  Kupdwh 
relcrrad  to  above  (p.  940a).  It  U  plain  thercfure  thai  atthtolta 
BODlh*  tft«r  Schubert's  daMh.  the  GMt«ln  8;niptwB7  «f ) 
tfest  to  O  Stolwsf  ina  «Mn  toMWB  asSMtato  "Mto.^ 
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Ihaj  ahoir  condusivdj  how  much  Sdmbert's 
mono  was  coming  into  demand.  Pennauer  and 
Leidflsdorf  were  his  personal  Mends,  and  may 
possibly  have  printed  his  pleew  from  chtralroos 

motives;  but  no  one  can  suspect  hard  nnd  ex- 
perienced men  of  businev  like  Diabelli  and 
Artari*  ef  pobBehing  the  murio  of  any  one  at 
their  own  risk  unless  they  believeil  th:\t  there 
was  a  demand  for  it.  The  list  is  a  remarkable 
one^  and  will  oorapaM  ftr  extent  and  Tiriety 
with  that  of  most  years  of  Beethovon'p  life. 
And  even  at  the  incredibly  low'  prices  which  his 

rablislien  gave  for  the  esdnsire  copyright  of 
is  works,  there  is  enough  in  the  above  to  pro- 
duce an  ino(nne  sutfioient  for  Schubert's  wants. 
But  the  fact  is  that  he  was  mixed  up  with  a  set 
of  young  fellows  who  reganled  liini  as  a  Crrpsus,' 
and  who  virtually  lived  upon  his  carelessness 
and  good'oatore.  mider  the  gnisa  of  keeping 
house  in  common.    Bauemfeld,  in  an  article  in 
the  Vienn*  *Prease'  of  April  17, 18691  has  given 
Ui  the  aoooimt  with  some  nalMti.    JL  leagae  or 
partnership  was  made  between  himself,  Scliwind 
the  painter,  and  Schubert.    They  had  nominally 
their  own  lodgings,  but  often  slept  all  together  in 
thu  room  of  one.  The  affection  between  them  was 
extnumiinary.    Schubert  used  to  call  Schwind 
'aeine  (Seliebte* — his  innamoratn\   A  kind  of 
oommon  property  was  established  in  dothee  and 
money;  hats,  coats,  boots,  and  crrxvats  were  worn 
in  common,  and  the  one  who  was  in  cash  j>aid  the 
Mora  of  the  others.  As  Sdiwind  and  Bauemfeld 
were  considerably  younger  than  Schubert,  that 
dutpr  naturally  fell  on  him.    When  he  bad  sold 
a  piece  of  music  be  seemed  to  this  happy  trio  to 
'  swim  in  money,*  which  was  then  spent  •  right 
and  left '  in  the  mmt  reckless  manner,  till  it  was 
all  gone,  and  the  perio<l  of  femae  came.  Under 
thi'Ho  circumstances  life  was  a  series  of  fluctua- 
tions, in  which  the  party  were  never  rich,  and 
often  very  poor.    Chi  one  oooaaloii  BMimifeld 
and  SchuWt  met  in  a  coffee-house  near  the 
K.irnthnerthor  theatre,  and  each  detected  the 
other  in  ordering  a  nUlnnge  {eafi  ow  toft)  and 
biscuits,  because  neither  had  the  money  to  pay 
iur  dinner.    And  this  in  Schubert's  39th  year, 
when  he  had  already  written  immortal  works 
quite  sufficient  to  make  a  t,'(>od  livelihood  I  Out- 
side the  circle  of  this  trio  were  a  number  of 
other  young  people,  artista  and  Uterary  men, 
Schober,  Jengcr,  Kupelwiescr,  etc.,  attracted  by 
Schubert's  genius,  good-nature,  and  love  of  fun, 
and  all  more  or  leso  profiting  by  the  generosity 
of  one  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  deny  a 
firiend.    The  evenings  of  this  jolly  company  were 
naimlly  passed  in  tb»  Oaetlmtts,  and  then  they 
would  wander  about,  till  daybreak  drove  them 
to  their  several  quarters,  or  to  the  room  of  one 

t  n  li  Hid  bf  Sehtedlcr  tint  Vb»  pricM  acrMd  on  wtth  him  w«ra 
WTInaaittMaaiMrBaftofMnp.aBdlSpM' ptaMteMptooi.  OIm 
TtaBMSBMaBwuthenwofthJnMlfnae.  'Han'MutlbMcaiiigt* 

■OIK.  not  •  '  Part '  ot  two  or  thn*.  Thb  U  ooiiclu>lr«lj  proved  by 
IVnlliiKiKl  Bc^iulMrt  u  I«tt«r  Of  ISM.)  Tb«M  price*  were  uut  kdhsred 

to.  Ttiii»  r.ir  the  7  ■  Ijuly  uf  lh<!  tone*  he  had  TOO  paper  kuMcii - 

%3L.  or  u<r«rlf  U.  |»'r  u.-.  l.vi-u  th»t  U  Inw  rnouch.  On  tli."  ..ihrr 
hAad,  If.  Lachuer  tol«!  Mr.  Hurry  thxl  In  lh«  la<t  j'^r  i>{  Kctuilx^rt'i 
Hfo,  ho  took  h«ll-*-docen  of  iiif  \Vii,t.Tfii<- ■  r.^i  t  .  r?)t*liiik,-.-r  nt 
Sebaboft's  raqunt,  Mid  brottght  b«cic  1  giUdea  k  piece  i-  lUiO  l«r  tbcml 


of  the  party.  Itwonld  he  absurd  to  judge  Tienm 

manners  from  an  Eiiylish  point  of  view.  The 
Gasthaus  took  the  place  of  a  modem  dub,  and 
the  drink  consumed  probably  did  not  much 
exceed  that  which  snme  distinguisihed  Vienna 
artists  now  imbibe  night  after  night,  and  does 
not  imiily  the  exoe«  that  it  woold  infidlibly 
lead  to  in  a  Northern  climate;  but  it  must  be 
obvious  that  few  constitutions  could  stand  such 
radtet»  and  that  the  exertion  of  thua  trying  hii 
strength  by  ni^'ht  and  hU  ])rain  by  day,  must 
have  been  more  than  any  frame  could  stsnd.  In 
£Mt  his  health  did  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear. 
We  have  seen  that  in  Feb.  1823  he  could  not 
leave  the  house ;  that  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  he  wae  confined  to  the  hospital;  that  in 
March  1R24  he  speaks  of  his  health  as  irrecover- 
ably ffone ;  and  the  dedication  of  the  six  4-hand 
Marches,  op.  40,  to  his  friend  Bemhatdt,  doctor 
of  medicine,  '  as  a  token  of  gratitude,'  is  strong 
evidence  that  in  i8a6,  the  year  of  their  puUU- 
oation,  he  had  had  another  severe  attack. 

It  was  probably  a  sense  of  the  precarious 
nature  of  such  a  life  that  led  some  of  his  friends 
in  ttw  antnmn  of  i8a6iQ  urge  Schub^ J^i  fitand 
for  the  post  of  Vice-capellnic  i^ter  m  the  JUnperial 
Court,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  ^lybler  to  that 
of  principal  capellmeister ;  but  the  application, 
like  every  other  of  tlie  same  kind  made  by  him, 
wasj^iiullire,  and  the  place  was  given  to  Joseph 
Weigl  by  the  Imperial  decree  v>f  J  an.  27,  1837. 

AaotiMT  opportunity  of  acquiring  n  fixed  in- 
come was  opened  to  him  during  the  same  autumn, 
by  the  removal  of  Karl  August  Krubs'  from 
the  conductorship  of  the  Court  theatre  to  Ham- 
bur<>.  Voiil  intoret<ted  I)u[)ort,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  theatre,  in  his  friend,  and  the 
appointment  was  noade  to  depend  on  Schubert'a 
success  in  composing  some  scenes  for  the  stage. 
Madame  Sohechuer,  fur  whom  the  principal  part 
was  intended,  and  whose  voice  at  that  time  was 
on  the  wane,  at  the  pianoforte  rehearsals  objeeted 
to  some  passages  in  her  air,  but  could  not  induce 
tiie  com  poser  to  alter  them.  The  same  thing 
happened  at  the  first  orthentral  rehearsal,  when 
it  also  became  evident  that  the  accompaniments 
were  too  noisy  for  the  voice.  Still  Schubert  was 
immofAhle.  At  the  full  band  rehearsal  Schech- 
ner  tii*^  broke  down,  and  refused  to  sing  any 
mere.  Dnport  then  atept  forward,  and  formally 
requested  Schubert  to  alter  the  music  before  the 
next  meeting.  This  he  refused  to  do ;  but 
taking  the  same  oonne  as  Beethoven  had  done 
on  a  similar  occasion,  said  loudly,  'I  will  alter 
nothing,'  took  up  lus  score  and  left  the  house. 
After  tUa  the  qneatloft  of  the  oondvotorahip 
was  at  an  end.  Sdndwrt's  behaviour  in  this 
matter  has  been  stroDgW  censured,  but  we  do 
not  aee  maxsh  in  it.  Soda  qnestioos  will  alwaya 
depend  on  the  temperament  of  the  composer. 
Had  it  been  either  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn  we 
cannot  donbt  that  all  woold  haTo  gone  smoothly ; 
the  prima  donna  would  not  only  not  have  been 
ruffled,  but  would  have  fislt  herself  complimented, 
and  the  mnaio  would  hare  been  so  altered  as  to 
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meet  every  one*i  wish,  and  yet  sound  as  well  M 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  had  it  Ixen  Beethoven 
or  Schumann  we  may  be  equally  sure  that  not  a 
noie  would  have  been  changed,  and  that  every- 
thing would  liav»>  ciiiltHl  in  confiixion.  With  all 
Schubert's  good-nature,  when  h\s  muaic  was  con- 
oemed  ha  mm  of  tlw  Wbe  miud  aa  Beethoven 
anil  Schumann.  There  are  other  instances  of  the 
same  stubbornness,  which  will  be  noticed  later. 

Some  set-off  to  theoe  disapixiintments  was  af- 
forded by  the  ready  way  in  which  his  G ostein 
Symphony  waa  received  by  the  Musik-Verein, 
sad  the  sympftthotio  resolution  and  prompt  dona- 
tion which  accompanied  its  acceptance,  although 
no  attempt  to  perform  or  even  rehcarne  it  can  now 
be  traced.  The  beautifbl  'Nachthelle,'  ahready 
referred  to,  which  he  composed  in  September, 
was  rehearsed  during  the  early  winter  mouths, 
and  perfonned  by  the  Society  on  Jan.  95,  1837. 

Some  little  gratification  also  he  not  improbably 
derived  from  the  letters  which  during  this  year 
he  began  to  noaiTO  from  pnblisben  in  the  north. 
Prol^t  of  Leipzig — one  of  Beethovei^s  publLilier^, 
predecessor  of  the  present  firm  of  Senff — was  the 
first  to  write.  Hia  letter  ii  dated  Aug.  26,  and 
is  followed  by  one  from  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel  of 
Sept.  7.  True,  neither  are  very  encouraging. 
JProbet  speaka  of  hia  mono  aa  too  often  'peeollMr 
and  odd,' and  'not  intelligible  or  satisfactory  to  the 
public' ;  and  begs  him  to  write  so  as  to  be  easily 
andantood ;  wime  Brritkopf  stipulataa  that  the 
only  remuneration  at  first  shall  ho  some  copies  of 
the  works.  Still,  even  with  this  poor  present 
leanU^  the  fiMt  waa  obvkma  that  ha  bad  began  to 

attract  attention  outside  of  Austria. 

As  to  Schubert's  life  in  the  early  part  of  1837 
W9  hava  littia  to  gaida  oa  barond  the  aeanty 
inferences  to  be  drawn  fmm  tfie  datt  d  riim[)o- 
sitions.  The  first  of  these  of  any  moment  are  8 
VacMiyana  (tha  8tb  raj  mndt  aartandad)  on  a 
tfaieme  in  Herold'a  opera  '  Marie,'  for  PF.  4 
hands  (op.  8a).  '  Marie '  waa  produced  on  the 
Vienna  boaida  Jan.  18,  1837;  and  Sehnbart'a 

Variations  are  da  toil '  February, '  and  are  dedicated 
to  one  of  his  friends  in  Upper  Austrii^  Prof. 
Oajatan  Nanhana  of  Lint.  Thn  next  and  atiU 
more  important  work  is  the  first  half  of  the 
'  Winterreise.'j3  songs  (* Gute  Nacht'  to  ' £in* 
aamlcilt'),  mifSecTaB  begnn  in  Fab.  18*7.  Frans 
Lachner  rcti;eTiiber8  that  'half  a  dozen  '  of  them 
were  written  in  one  morning,  and  that  Diabelli 
gave  a  gulden  (that  ia  a  franc)  apiaea  ibr  tham. 
The  poems  which  fnnn  the  basis  of  this  work  are 
by  Wilhelm  Mttller,  the  poet  of  the  '  SchUne  Mlll- 
lerin,*  which  the  Wintamlia  dkiaely  approaches 
in  populyity,  and  which  it  would  pro) lubly  equal 
if  the  maiden  of  the  Winter-walk  were  as  definite 
»  oreatioD  aa  tha  mfflai'a  danghtar  U.  They  are 
34  in  '  all,  and  appear  under  their  now  immortal 
name  in  tha  and  Toluma  of  the  work  of  which 
▼oL  i.  eoBlalnad  Uia'Sehfoa  Mttllarin;  and  which 
has  thaqnidnt  title  already  quoted  (p.  3386).  The 
and  ToL  waa  published  at  Dessau  in  1834,  and 
did  not  at  onoe  attract  Schabert'a  noUoa.  Yfhen. 
H  did,  iM  mada  ah(st  wmk  af  il.  Aaolb«  im- 


portant composition  of  this  month  (dated  FeK 
28)  is  the  Schlachtlied  (battle-song")  of  Klopstock, ' 
set  for  2  choirs  of  male  voices,  sometimes  answer- 
ing, aometimew  in  8  real  parts,  of  immense  finaa 
and  vigour,  and  marked  by  that  dogged  adharaoee 
to  rhythm  ao  diaraotenstio  of  Schubert. 

Ha  aaa  scarcely  hava  finbhed  with  thia  baftm 
the  news  that  Beethoven  was  in  danger  H[>r»'ad 
through  Vienna.  The  great  musician  got  back 
to  his  rooms  in  the  Bchwarzspanierhaus  from  his 
fatal  expedition  to  Gneixendorf  in  the  first  week 
of  December,  became  very  ill,  and  during  January 
was  tapped  for  the  dropsy  three  times.  Tliaa 
Malfatti  was  called  in,  and  there  was  a  slight 
improvement.  During  this  he  waa  allowed  to  read« 
and  it  waa  then  that  Sdiiadlar,  aaealoaaSahoberi- 
prr)j)agan(IiKt,  took  the  opportunity  to  pat  some 
of  .Schubert's  songs  into  his  hands.'  He  made  a 
selection  of  about  60^  in  print  and  MS.,  including 
'Iphigenie,'  *  Grenzen  der  Menschheit.'  '  All- 
macht,'  'Diejunge'Nonne,'  'VioU,'  the  'MuUer> 
lieder.'  ale.  Beethoven  np  to  this  time  probaUy 
did  not  kn  iw  half  a  dozen  of  Schubert's  oompoai- 
tions,  and  liis  astonishment  was  extreme,  especi- 
ally  when  ha  heard  thai  tliara  existed  at  IcMt 
500  of  the  same  kind.  '  How  can  he  find  time, 
said  he,  to  set  such  loag  poems,  many  of  them 
containing  tan  alhaiat*  <.«.  as  long  aa  tan  separate 
ones;  and  said  over  and  over  again,  'If  I  had 
had  this  poem  I  would  have  set  it  myself; 

•  Truly  Schubert  baa  tha  divine  fire  in  him.*  He 
pored  over  them  for  days,  and  asked  to  yce  Schu- 

Ibert's  operas  and  PF.  pieces,  but  the  ilLness  re- 
turned and  it  waa  too  fata.  Bnt  horn  thia  time 
till  liiH  death  he  spoke  often  of  Schubert,  n-gret- 
ting  that  he  had  not  sooner  known  hia  worth,  and 
I  prophesying  that  he  wonld  make  mneh  stir  in 
the  woilil.'    Schubert  waa  sure  to  hear  of  the<>e 

gratifying  utterances,  and  ihev  would  naturally 
loreaaa  nia  dadra  to  coma  Into  doaa  eontaot 
with  the  master  whom  he  had  long  worshippetl 
at  a  distance.  It  is  po^ible  that  this  embold- 
ened  him  to  vhli  the  dying  man.  Ha  aeema  la 
liave  gone  twice ;  first  with  Anselm  Hiittcn- 
brenner  and  Sohindler.  Sohindler  told  Bee- 
thovan  that  thej  ware  there,  and  adcad  who  be 
would  see  first.  'Scliul>ert  may  come  in  first* 
was  the  answer.  At  this  visit  perhaps,  if  ever,* 
it  was,  that  he  said,  in  his  affectionate  way,  *  Yoa« 
Anselm,  have  my  mind  (GeiVf),  but  Franz  h.a* 
my  soul  {Seek).'  The  second  time  he  went  with 
Joeef  Httttenbrenner  and  Teltscher  the  painter. 
They  stood  round  the  bed.  Beethoven  was 
aware  of  their  presence,  and  fixiiur  his  ens 
on  them,  made  some  signs  with  liia  hand.  iTo 
one  however  could  explain  what  was  meant« 
and  no  words  passed  on  either  side.  Schubert 
left  the  room  overcome  with  emotion.   In  ahoot 

1  SchltiilleT,  •  IV*>lhoT«i,'  II.  m 

J  fSch!ii<)l<>r'i  ll«t  lit  thn  nyug*  by  IV*thOTPn  iliiT  n  i-i  hit 

two  »ccouiilv   CompAr<9  hit    BwrtliOTen,"  11.  130»  wllh  K,lt  \l. 
SS6). 

•  SeUodUr.  In  BAuarle't  Theateneltang  ( VlanMX  Mar  X  ISl. 

•  Bm  fM  Mtiwr. '  AbmIib  HOttanbcwBar,'  Ontt.  um, 

■tofy  bM  M  avoeiTpliAi  •It.  but  Hatl«abnMMr  «M  Hmmphf 
ttaiMartar.  Uiat  It  ii  dlfflcuU  to  fq|wia.  AtSf  islfclmNW 
lanMttkairlohAve  ttiu«  txfn%»ti  M— If         as  fcs*  SISSIM 
««slBlsM  ettb  SdMtartH  sMHifc 
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Vbrae  weeks  came  the  end,  and  then  the  funeral. 
So^lmt  was  one  of  the  torch-bearers.  Franz 
Lachner  and  Randhartinger  walked  with  him 
to  and  from  the  Cemetery.  The  way  back  lay 
bf  the  ffimnielprortgnnid,  and  eloee  by  the 
humble  house  in  which  he  had  drawn  his  first 
breath.  They  walked  on  into  the  town,  and 
sU^ipad  ftl  the  'Hehlgrube/  n  tnTera  in  the 
Karnthnerthorstrassc,  now  the  Hotel  ^Nfunsch. 
Thsre  they  called  for  wine,  and  Schubert  drank 
off  two  glasses,  one  to  tho  memory  of  Beetboren, 
the  other  to  the  first  of  the  three  friends  who  should 
follow  him.    It  was  destined  to  be  himself. 

Lablache  was  also  one  of  the  torch-bearers 
st  the  funeral.  This  and  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  Requiem  for  Beethoven  [vol.  i.  201  a]  may 
have  induced  Schubert  to  write  for  him  the  '  5 
ItnHna  Songs  for  a  Bass  Toice,'  which  form  op.  83, 
and  are  dedicated  to  the  great  Italian  basso. 

Hummel  and  Hiller  were  in  Vienna  during 
March  1837,  and  Hiller  describes  meeting  Schu- 
bert and  Vogl  at  Madame  Lacsny-Bucbwieser's, 
and  his  astonishment  at  their  joint  performance. 
'Sdrabert,*  says  ^Hiller,  'bad little  teehnique,  and 
Vogl  but  little  voice ;  but  they  had  both  so  much 
life  and  feeling,  and  went  so  Uioiroogbly  into  the 
thing,  that  it  wooM  befanposstblo  to  fender  tbeeo 
wonderful  compoeitions  more  clearly  and  more 
nkodidly.  Voice  and  piano  became  as  nothing ; 
the  morie  ■asmod  to  want  no  material  help,  baft 
the  melodies  appealed  to  the  ear  aa  a  YUon  does 
to  the  eye.'  Not  only  did  the  boy  think  it  the 
deepest  musical  impression  he  had  ever  received, 
hat  the  tears  coursed  down  the  choeka  vrm  of 
the  veteran  Hummel.  Either  then  or  a  few 
eveningrt  afterwards,  Hummel  showed  his  appre- 
ciation by  extemporising  on  Sdiabart's  *  Blinde 
Knabe/  whioh  Vogl  luwl  just  fDOf— to  Erana's 
delight. 

In  April  Schubert  wrote  the  beautiful  'Jlaoht- 
gesang  im  Walde'  (op.  139 1)  for  4  men's  voices 
and  4  horns;  T^nd  a  'Spring  Song,'  also  for  men's 
voices,  still  In  MS.  in  Jaly  w  have  the  very 
fine  and  characteristic  serenade  '  Ziigernd  leise' 
(op.  135)  for  alto  solo  and  female  voices,  a  worthy 
psndant  to  the  ■  Naohthdl^'  and  written  almost 
(i  Pimprovitte}  A  ft^te  was  to  be  held  for  the 
birthday  of  a  young  lady  of  Dobling.  GziUpaner 
had  wntten  aoma  Tavaea  fm  the  ooeanon,  and 
Sohnbert,  who  was  constantly  in  and  out  of  the 
A0hlicbs'  house,  was  asked  by  Anna  to  set  them 
fot  her  sister  Josephine  and  her  pupils.  He  took 
the  lines,  went  aside  into  the  window,  pushed  up 
his  spectacles  on  to  bis  brow,  and  then,  with  the 
paper  close  to  hia  face,  read  them  carefully  twice 
through.  It  was  enough:  '  I  have  it,  said  he, 
it's  done,  and  will  go  famously.'  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  he  brought  the  score,  but  he  had  em- 
ployed »  male  ohoroa  instead  of  a  female  one, 
ini!  had  to  take  It  away  and  transpose  it.  It 
A&j  sunff  in  the  garden  by  moonlight,  to  the 
delight  of  areryoM^  the  villagen  thronging  round 
the  gate.    He  alone  was  absent. 

18  a  7  witnessed  another  attempt  at  an  opera — 
the  *Gt»f  TO  GlaidMo,'  mittaii  1^  Banenifeld, 
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apparently  in  concurrence'  with  Mayrhofer. 
Schubert  had  the  libretto  in  August.  1836,  snb* 
mitted  it  to  the  management  of  the  Royal  Oi)erft- 
house,  and  arranged  with  Grillparzer,  in  case  the 
Censore  ahoald  cause  its  rejection*  to  have  it  aio- 
ccpte{l  by  the  Kbnigstadt  "Theatre.  Owing  poa- 
sibly  to  the  delay  of  the  Censure  it  was  naarly  n 
year  beftre  ho  oonld  begin  tho  oompoaition.  The 
MS.  sketch,  now  in  Herr  Dumba's  collection,  is 
dated  at  the  beginning  '17  Jnni  1837.'  The  opera 
is  aketehed  throughout,  and  he  played  podmma 
of  it  to  Bauernfeld.  Forty  years  later  the  sketch 
came  into  the  hands  of  Herbeck,  and  he  began 
to  score  it  after  Schubert's  indicaUona— of  which 
there  are  plenty — ^but  was  ptavantad  by  death. 

A  correspondence  had  been  going  on  for  long 
between  the  Schubert  circle  at  Vienna  and  the 
Faoblsr  flunily  in  Gratz.  the  capital  of  Styria, 
as  to  an  expedition  thither  by  Schubert,  and  at 
length  it  was  arranged  for  the  autumn  of  this 
year.  Carl  Pachler  was  one  of  those  cultivated 
men  of  business  who  are  such  an  honour  to  Ger- 
many ;  an  advocate,  and  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fesmon,  yat  not  ashamed  to  be  aa  anthoriairtie 
lover  of  music  and  musicians,  and  piond  to  have 
them  at  his  house  and  to  adnoit  them  to  his  intt- 
mate  friendship.  Amongst  his  drole  was  An- 
nelm  HUttenbrenner,  tho  brother  of  Schubert's 
friend  Joeef,  himself  an  earnest  admirer  of  Franz,  ^ 
whoae  last  liait  to  Yieama  had  been  to  doae  the 
eyes  of  his  old  friend  Beethoven.  Tlie  house 
was  open  to  painters,  singers,  actors,  and  poets, 
*  the  scene  of  constant  hospitalities,  the  head- 
quarters  of  every  remarkable  person  visiting 
Gratz.'  Such  was  the  family  whose  one  desire 
was  to  receive  Schebert  and  Jenger,  Tlie  journey, 
now  accomplished  in  5^  hours,  was  an  affair  of 
two  days  and  a  night,  even  in  the  fast  coach. 
They  left  on  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  3,  and 
reacmd  Grata  on  Monday  la^blL  The  next  three 
weeks  were  spent  in  the  way  which  Schubert 
most  enjoyed,  exotursions  and  pionics  by  day 
through  a  baantlAd  oonntry,  and  at  night  inoaB> 
Bant  music  ;  good  eating  and  drinking,  cleyer 
men  and  pretty  women,  no  fuss,  a  little  romping* 
a  good  piano,  a  sympathetlo  andienoe,  aim  no 
notice  taken  of  him — sucli  were  the  elements 
of  his  enjoyment.  The  music  was  made  mostly 
by  themselves,  Schubert  singing,  accompanying, 
and  playing  duets  with  Jenger,  and  eztemporis- 
ing  encUess  dance  tunes.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  compyoacd  anything  of  great  moment 
during  the  visit.  A  K^^"'P  twelve  waltzes, 
published  under  the  titles  of  the'GriitzerWaltzer* 
(op.  91)  and  the  'Gratzer*  Galoppe';  3  sengs 
(op.  106,  I,  3,  3— the  last  »  particularly  fine 
one)  to  words  by  local  poets — and  the  '  Old 
Scottish  ballad'  by  Herder  (op.  165,  no.  5), 
were  probably  all  that  he  penned  daring  tfaia 
festive  fortnight ;  unless  perhaps  some  of  those 
exquisite  little  pieces  published  in  1838  and 
1S38  as  'Imprpii^taa'  and  'Jfaiiiana  iirailnala* 
are  tha  xoaalt  of  wb  timab 
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* oonple  of  jmn befbra,  'Im  W«UI^*  tad  'A«f 

der  Briicke,'  of  the  purest  SiIuiIh  rt,  proved,  and 

{*ostly  proved,  aach  favourittiH  that  be  bad  them 
ithographad  and  pabiidied  in  the  plaoe.*  The 
visit  ia  further  perpetuated  by  tlic  titles  of  the 
duioet  just  mentioned,  and  the  dedication  to 
Mad.  PMhler  of  op.  io6, »  eolwokloB  of  fbnr  songs, 
the  three  already  named,  and  the  lovely  'Sylvia.' 
Schubert  seems  to  have  liad  this  set  of  songs 
lithographad  wHhoat  namaof  plaoa  or  pnUUber, 
ihortly  after  his  return,  mi  {iuq>>s(>  for  hia  hostesa.' 

The  journey  home  was  a  triumphal  progress, 
and  by  tlia  «7th  iliey  wera  baele  in  Vienna. 
Schubert  then  wrote  the  Bcconil  part  of  the 
'  Winteireise'  (nos.  13-34),  oompleting  that  iui- 
mortal  work.  The  ahadowa  lie  nraeh  davkar  on 
the  aecotid  than  on  the  firgt  part,  and  the  'Weg- 
weiser.'  'I>as  Wirthahaus/  'XHe  Kzahe,'  'Pie 
ITabaBaomian/  and  '  Dar  liSiofmattSt*  are  untor* 
pasaed  for  melancholy  among  all  the  Jiongs.  Even 
in  the  extraordinary  and  picturesque  mmgy  of 
'XMaPbat'thereisadeepToinofsadnaaiL  Sella- 
bcrt  here  only  folldwcd  faithfully,  ai  he  alwajB 
does,  the  character  of  the  words. 

On  October  he  wrote  a  little  4-hand  nuvch 
aa  a  Hoiivenir  for  Faust  Pachler,  the  aon  of  his 
heat,  a  trifle  interesting  only  from  the  dnnun- 
atanoaa  of  ita  eompontion.  In  the  same  month 
he  oompoaad  his  first  PF.  trio,  in  Bb  (op.  99).  and 
in  Noffwnbar  the  second,  in  £b  (op.  100).  They 
warabotii  written  for  Booklet,  Schuppanzigh,  and 
landce,  and  were  first  heard  in  public,  the  one 
aarly  in  January,  the  other  on  March  26,  1838. 
The  year  was  dosed  with  an  Italian  cantata, 
dated  Dec.  a 6,  'alia  bella  Irene,'  in  honour  of 
Miss  iUesewotter  (afterwards  Mad.  Prokesch  v. 
Osten),  the  daughter  of  hia  friend  the  Uufrath, 
aponsor  to  the  Gastein  Symphony  (p.  ,^44  a).  It 
is  still  in  MS,,  and  ia  probably  mon-  intt  reating 
for  its  accompaniment  for  two  piauua  than  for 

The  communications  with  Proli«t  of  Leipzig 
went  on.  There  ia  a  letter  from  him  dated 
Jan.  15,  and  ha  himself  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna 
later  in  the  season,  and  made  Scliubert'a '  personal 
acquaintance,  but  the  negotiations  were  not 
destined  to  bear  fridft  tiU  bokI  jaar.  But  a 
proof  that  Schubert  was  making  hia  mark  in 
North  Germany  ia  afforded  by  a  letter  from 
Bochlitz.  the  critic — editor  of  the  Leipzig  Allge- 
meino  Musikaliache  Zeitung,  and  a  great  person- 
age in  the  muaical  world  of  Saxony — dated  Nov.  7, 
1897,  proposing  that  Schobort  should  compose  a 
poem  by  him.  call-d  'Der  er^to  Ton,'  or  'The 
first  Sound,'  a  poem  which  Weber  had  alreadj 
set  without  success.  Hid  wUeh  BaaUiOfatt  had 
refused.  Rochlitz'a  letter  was  firobably  inspired 
by  the  receipt  of  three  of  his  songs  set  by  Schubert 
as  op.  81,  and  pnbUahed  on  May  37.  The  pro- 
position however  came  to  nothing 

Coincident  with  these  communications  from 
abroad  oama  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  improre- 

I  Thrj  il"irA  ortftDAllr  In  Bb  mlDor  ami  A  b,  but  on  rcpubllcMttoa 
)(y  niiktwlll  after  hi*  death,  m  up.  93,  the  ki-;t  were  rhsjigoJ  to  U 
■iDar  Mid  O  mtiot. 

*  OoBvm  JtocM^  Mur  la  KJL  {fl  1(0).  doU.  wiUi  Xoitcbgtua*! 


ment  in  Ids  porfiioii  at  homa,  in  Ma  daetkn  aa  a 

member  of  the  rcprcsentatiTO  body  of  the  Musi- 
eal  Society  of  Vienna.    The  date  of  election  is  \ 
aoi  mantkned;  bat  Sehnbarft  reply,  as  given/ 
by  Hcrr  Pohl,*  ia  dated  Ylamu^  JoiM  13,  28S7, 
and  runs  aa  follows : — 

The  Maasffliig  Oommtttee  of  His  Soelsty  of  IMmIi 

of  Masio  of  the  Auatrian  Empire  havliiff  tlxmght  BM 
worthy  of  election  as  a  Member  of  the  Bepressntatifi 
Body  of  that  excellent  Society,  I  beg  herewith  to 


that  I  feel  myself  greatly  honoured  by  their  choice,  and 
that  I  uadsttaka  lbs  datiss  of  the  ixwition  with  tmicii 


Pranz  ScuuiiERT,  Compofitenr. 
We  have  mentioned  the  more  important  com- 
positloBa  of  1837.  There  remain  In  be  named 
two  songs  by  Sohobcr  (op.  96,  no.  2 ;  Lf.  24, 
no.  I),  and  one  by  Reil  (op.  115,  no.  l);  a  cuuiic 
trio,  'Die  HochzeitsbmAen'  (op.  104),  also  by 
Schober;  and  an  Allegretto  in  C  minor  for  PF. 
solo,  written  for  bis  friend  Walcber,  '  in  remem* 
braaoa  of  April  i6»  1897/  and  not  pdbliiliad  tiU 
1870. 

The  pnbUcationa  of  1827  are  as  follow 
the  Orevtore  to  'Alfonso  and  Estrella'  (op.  69); 

Rondeau  brilLnnt.  for  PF.  and  violin  (op.  70); 
songs — 'Der  Wacbtelschlag '  (op.  68,  Much  2), 
*  Drang  in  dia  Flsma*  (op.  71,  Feb.),  *  Anf  dem 
Waaser  zu  aingen'  (op,  72,  Feb.),  'Die  Rosp' 
(op.  73,  May  10) — all  four  songs  previously  pub- 
HAad  in  tiie  Yiaima  Zeitaoiuift  fttr  Kmot;  ibor 
Polonaigrf,  for  PF.  4  hands  (op.  75);  Overture 
to '  Ficrabras,'  for  PF.4  bands,  arranged  by  Csemy 
(op.  76);  19  « Valsea  Nobles,'  fbr  PP.  aolo  (op. 
77,  Jan.)  ;  Fantasie,  etc.  for  PF.  in  G  (op.  78); 
a  songs,  'Das  Heimweb,'  'Die  AJlmacht'  (op. 79, 
*May  16');  3  songs  (op.  80^  May  35):  3  ditto 
(op.  81,  May  28) ;  Variations  on  theme  of  Herold's 
(op,  83,  Dec.) :  3  Italian  songs  (op.  83^  Sept.  la): 
4  songs  (op.  88,  Deo.  la). 

We  hnye  now  arrived  at  Sohnbort's  last  year, 
t898.  ft  would  be  wrung  to  luppoaa  thftt  be 

had  any  presentiment  of  his  end ;  though,  if  a 
passion  for  work,  an  eager  use  of  the  *  day,'  wwe 
any  sign  that  tiia  *  night*  was  ooming  *in  wliiolk 
no  man  could  work,*  we  might  alnios<t  !>«>  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.  We  hear  of  bis  sutfering  from 
blood  to  the  head,  but  it  was  not  yet  enough  to 
frighten  any  one.  He  returned  to  the  extrac 
ordinary  exertions,  or  rather  to  the  superabon- 
dant  productions  of  bis  earlier  years,  as  the  fill- 
lowing  full  list  of  the  compositions  of  i8a8i  in 
order,  aa  far  as  the  datos  permit,  will  ahow. 

'Par  WlatanbanS' 


Jaa. 


Boufi.  'Die  etema'  (op.       DO.  U; 
( Lf. »). 

]Uf«lt.   Srnphonj  io  C,  do.  •. 


(ikf  iesi  inwC'  "f siM  isi  Wmii  (b»  np 

LebetiMtflrmi  FT.  «stl  ffif. 

Hrmn  to  the  Hoir  Ohsit  (ipk  IHH  ftst Caslnsal 

8  Cl«r|pr»tOrlt*. 

Bung.  -  Wid^rv;heln'  (IMfU^aStlV 
June.      MtJkt  In  Rh  (tweun). 

Furu<>  In  E  minor.  FF.  teat,  op.  IBS  CSi^i^'SBV. 
Uniod  BoodeM.  PF.  diMt_(op.  lOT). 
Jolj.  FMUmSHIa 
Aocutt.  Soti^.  ■OibiisaHeMMis.'aMb 
Sept.      PF.  SofiaU  In  C  minor. 
Ditto  In 


]MMolaBbca«l.ll'}. 
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Oct.       8oag. '  SchwaMogcMng.'  No.  14. 

Mwr       tIrtiM  to  Mtm  la  0. 

•  Dor  Blrt  Mf  dan  Vaben.'  Yolm  aad  CUrinat  (op.  IS). 
■  U9S '  only.   Btriag  QaiatM  Id  0  (gp.  163). 

X,  This  truly  extraordinAry  list  includes  his  great- 
,  est  known  gymphony,  his  greatest  and  longest 
WMB,  his  first  oratorio,  his  finest  piece  of  chamber 
mnsic,  3  noble  PF.  sonatas,  and  some  ftstom>ihingly 
fine  songs.  The  autograph  of  the  symphony,  218 
pages  m  oblong  quarto,  is  now  one  <rf  the  treasures 
of  the  Library  of  the  Musik-verein  at  Vienna. 
It  h;iH  no  title  or  dedication,  nothing  beyond  the 
oust^tmary  heading  to  the  first  page  of  the  score 
'Synifonie  Miirz  1838,  Frz.  Schubert  Mpia,'  mark- 
ing the  date  at  wliich  it  was  begun.  If  it  may  be 
taken  aa  a  specimen,  he  took  more  pidutliii  year 
than  he  did  foiTncrly.  In  the  first  three  movements 
of  this  great  work  there  are  more  afterthoughts 
than  usuaL  The  subject  of  the  Introduction  and  the 
first  subject  of  the  Allegro  have  both  been  altered. 
In  several  passages  an  extra  bar  has  been  stuck 
ilH-between  the  Scherzo  and  the  Trio,  a  ban ;  in 
the  development  of  the  Scherzo  itself  16  bars  of 
an  exquisite  episode — fir^t  sketched  in  theOotet— 
have  been  substituted.  The  Finale  alooe  mmidiu 
virtually  untouched.'  But  such  alterations,  always 
nre  in  Schubert,  are  eraentially  different  from  the 
painilBl  writing,  and  eraafa^,  and  rewriting,  which 
Wie  are  familiar  with  in  the  case  of  Beethoven's 
finest  and  most  spontaneous  music.  This,  though 
thefintdnft,  ia  noroogh  copy ;  then  are  no  trams 
of  skftchesor  prepamtion;  the  music  has  cviibntly 
gone  straight  on  to  the  paper  without  any  inter- 
Taation,  aad  the  alteimtioiis  are  merdy  a  few  iia- 
provcments'  cn  paxsnnt.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
at  the  writing  of  the  autograph,  after  Schubert 
liM  WMined  to  Us  work,  especially  tbat  of  the 
Pinale,  and  not  see  that  it  was  put  down  as  an 
absolute  impromptu,  written  as  £uit  as  the  pen 
ooold  tniveloB  the  paper. 

It  seems  that  Schubert's  friends  used  to  lec- 
tore  him  a  good  deal  on  the  diSuseness  and  want 
of  oouidflratioii  whidi  th^  disooTtred  In  bie 
works,  and  were  continually  forcing  Beethoven's 
laborious  processes  of  composition  down  his  throat. 
This  often  made  him  angry,  and  when  repeated, 
evening  after  evening,  ho  would  say,  '  So  you're 
going  to  set  upon  me  uain  to  day  1  60  it»  I  beg 
yoal'  But,  tor  all  }m  annoyance,  the  remon- 
strances appear  to  have  had  some  effect ;  and  afttr 
Beethoven's  death  he  aaked  '  Schindler  to  show 
him  the  MS.  of  Fidelio.  He  took  it  to  the 
piano,  and  pored  over  it  a  long  time,  w^lMwg  out 
the  pMMges  as  they  had  been,  and  comparing 
them  with  what  they  were ;  but  it  would  not 
do;  and  at  last  he  broke  out,  and  exclaimed 
that  for  such  drudgery  he  could  see  no  reason 
under  any  circumstances ;  that  he  thought  the 
music  at  fir»t  juet  as  good  as  at  last ;  and  that 
for  his  part  he  had  really  no  time  for  such  cor- 
rections. Whether  the  amendments  to  the  Great 
fl^pbooy  were  a  reuonefol  nttonpt  on  Sdio* 

I  ■■•  Malta  by  tba  sfaamt  tirilw  to  AppanSIs  to  Iks  Ub  al 
Mhabart.  ifaiMfauad  tv  A.  a  Oniafidfa  >M|..  ToL  n.  p.  aa 

•  Vba  otlftaai  Ma  ocehwtnl  pam*  thow  «t  any  rata  lhal  Um 
■llaiaHom  to  tba  weon  were  made  belore  they  wera  oopiaA  ftaa  It. 
Mr.  Btanford  kindly  eumlnad  thaai  far  bm  aiUt  tbat  vtaw. 

vaTvfh'n-ni  «-»""**'^  *  irniBiiAiwiii  Hwdtanssa 
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bert's  part  to  imitate  Beethoven  and  satisfy  the 
dawndfl  of  Me  Mendi  we  cannot  tell ;  botlfio 

they  are  very  unlike  the  pattern. 

The  autograph  of  the  Eb  Maa,  in  the  Bib* 
lioihek  at  Berim,  doei  not  diow  at  an  the  aanie 

amount  of  corrections  as  that  in  Ab  (see  p.  3366), 
nor  do  the  fugal  movemente  appear  to  have  given 
any  special  troaUe.    TVoe^  the  *ODm  Sancto' 

was  recommenced  after  the  erasure  of  7  bars,* 
but  apparently  merely  for  the  sake  of  changing 
the  tempo  from  C  to  and  the  larger  j^rt  of 
the  movement  was  evidently  written  with  great 
rapidity.  In  the  '  Kt  vitam  *  there  are  barely  a 
dozen  corrections,  and  the  '  Osanna '  has  every 
mark  of  eztrema  haste.  Some  of  the  erasures 
in  this  work  are  made  with  the  penknife — surely 
an  almost  unique  thing  with  Schubert  I  The 
4 -hand  PF.  fugue  in  E  minor  (op.  152,  dated 
•Baden,  June  182S')  ia  not  improlmbly  a  trial 
of  counterpoint  with  reference  to  this  Mass. 

The  Songs  of  1838  are  qolendid.  It  do<«  not 
appear  that  the  14  which  were  published  after 
his  death  with  the  publisher's  title  of  *  Schwan- 
engesang* — 'the  Swan's  song*--^were  intended  by 
him  to  form  a  series  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
Schiine  Miillerin  and  VVinterreise ;  but  no  lover 
of  Schubert  can  dissociate  them,  and  in  the 
Liebesbothschaft,  Aufenthalt,  Stiindchen.  et^., 
we  have  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  in  the 
Adas,  Am  Meer,  Doppelganger,  ete.,  aome  of  the 
muHt  impressive,  of  hi.s  many  songs.  The  word.s 
of  some  are  by  Kellstab,  and  the  origin  of  these 
ia  thua  told  Sdiindler.*  Schubert  had  been 
much  touched  by  Schiudler's  efforts  to  make  Bee- 
thoven acquainted  with  his  music,  and  after  the 
great  martei'a  death  the  two  gradually  became 
intimate.  Schindler  had  possession  of  many  of 
Beethoven's  papers,  and  Schubert  used  to  visit 
him  in  fionilfiur  style,  to  look  orer  them.  Thoee 
which  specially  attracted  him  were  the  poemn 
Mid  dramas  sent  in  at  various  times  for  con« 
aideration;  amonsat  others  a  bundle  of  some 
30  'anonjTnous  TjTics  which  Beethoven  had 
intended  to  set»  and  which  therefore  attracted 
Sehubert*s  particular  notice.  He  took  them  away 
with  him,  and  in  two  da3'8  brought  back  the 
Liebesbothschaft,  Xri^eia  Ahnung,  and  Aufent- 
halt, set  to  mualo.  T%is  aooount,  whieh  is  per* 
fectly  natural  and  consistent,  and  which  Mr.  Thayer 
allows  me  to  say  he  sees  no  reason  to  question, 
has  been  exaggerated*  into  a  desire  expressed 
by  Beethoven  himself  th.-it  Schubert  should  set 
these  particular  songs ;  but  for  this  there  is  no 
warrant.  Ten  more  quickly  followed  the  three 
just  mentioned;  and  these  thirteen — 7  to  Rell- 
stnb's  and  6  to  Heine's  words  (from  the  'Buch* 

«  The  <jml«!i':n  of  th«  worJt  'Jesu  Chrlite'  at  th(»  end  of  the 
'Qiiiii>l«ni,'  attd  otlirr  (  iiil'^li  ni,  show  ih»t  li"-  h»<l  not  congurml  the 
rarvleuuest  tt  to  (he  tr>-i>tii)dit  «l  th*  wunU.  »>j  [requeut  iuhle  early 
Haien.  '       '•  i1)  t.  '  T'rlr  r'nniirri.*  ala..  aalHStrt 

*  tber  proted  aKerwanla  to  be  by  BeilAab. 
«  aaa  BailatoM 'Aa  a.  tataB' U.  Sia 

•  nMBBSalUBaliBiiattHa  g.K.UT(1l.m9-<aa«haa»srt«rtMli 
*aHh  ew  IMar'  oo  Behubert'*  table  mim  fMM  kaSwa  lUi  itto, 
and  that  idinbaft  imttbem  to  Mm  with  the  ramit 'tbat IwilMeU 
not  want  tbtm  tsain.'  But  »urh  rvmlnKr^tif"!*  are  oflen  wrons  in 
point  of  dale:  the  tact  reinani>  l!;-ildi>al):f  l:i  On-  mln.l  th"  <l4i« 
cast)/  K<-t«  alterfld.  In  f*rl  5  Itucb  der  Ueder'  wa»  Ont 
puhllAhrd  In  Igi:.   Tli*>  G  iouis  nlih  li  HchulMt  lOOlt  feaStt  SnsO 

Irom  Ite  wcUou  eallUad  ■  Vv  Ueij&kebr.* 
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der  Liedflr*),  mn,  on  Mr.  NoftteboWt  ftnthoritj. 

written  in  August.  Tlic  last  is  by  Seidl ;  it  is 
dated  *  Oct.  i8i8/  and  ia  probably  Sohub«rt'a 
lact  song. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  tlie  chronicle  of  his 
life  during  ita  last  ten  montha.  Of  his  doings 
in  JuiiMiTwe  know  fitUe  man  thaa  can  be 
nAlMnd  from  tlie  following  letter  to  Auselm 
HflMenbrenner,  the  originAl  of  whioh  it  in  title 
British  Mnseam. 

YlBirVA,  Jan.  18, 1828. 
My  dear  old  HUttcnbrennPr.  You  will  wonder  at  my 
writing  III  .  w  ?  So  do  I.  But  if  I  writ«i  it  is  because  I  am 
to  get  iHjmething  by  It.  Now  just  listen;  a  drawing- 
maater't  place  near  tou  at  (rr  tu  I-  v.ir.in!,  nnil  cumpo- 
tiUon  i«  invited.  My  brother  Karl,  wh  im  y  .u  probably 
know,  wishsB  to  ^t  the  pIuco.  He  i*  vi  ry  c-l.-ver,  both 
as  a  landacape- painter  and  a  draughUman.'  If  yuu  could 
op  anytliing  for  him  in  the  matter  I  tbould  be  ctemally 
obllsed  to  you.  Toa  are  a  great  man  in  Ui«ts,  and 
probably  know  khds  one  in  antliosl^.  sr  ssoe  ons  elae 
who  baa  a  vote.  M7  broUier  Is  nsnledt  and  baa  a 
naiilj,  and  would  Oarefore  be  very  glad  tooelatn  a  per- 
naasaft  appebitaMnt.  I  hope  that  things  are  all  right 
with  yon,  aa  wfU  aa  with  yonr  dear  family,  and  your 
bmthera.  A  Trio  of  min<«,  for  Piainifurte,  Violin,  and 
Violoncello,  haabe^n  lately  pi>rfcirnied  by  Schuppanaigh, 
and  was  maoh  liked.  It  was  pplendialy  executed  by 
BokIet,Scliuppanz)«h,  and  Liuk.  1  lave  you  done  nothing 
new  ?  A  proium,  why  diM'sn  t  '  fJroiner,  or  whatever  his 
name  is,  publish  tlie  two  sootfi }   What's  the  isasoa  I 


I  repeat  mv  nqnest:  reeoUeet.  what  7W1  do  ftir  enr 
brother  rmdoCnr  me.  Hoping  for  a  IsvecBbleanswegL 
I  resMln  year  tree  Mind,  till  denth,  ^ 

Xnan  Sonmn  Mite. 


ef  Vlanna. 

The  expression  'till  death/  which  appears 
here  for  the  first  time  in  his  letters,  and  the 
woffda  *of  Vfenna^'  added  to  hie  name,  are  both 

fiingular. 

On  the  34th,  at  an  evening  concert  at  the 
Mnrik-Verein,  tiie  serenade  for  contralto  solo  and 
female  chorus  just  mentioned  was  performed, 
and  is  spoken  of  by  the  correspondent  of  tht> 
Leipzig  A.  M.  Z.  as  'one  of  the  most  charming 
works  of  this  favourite  HTitcr.*  In  Fefaraaiy  we 
find  three  letters  from  North  Germanv,  one  from 
Probet  of  Leipzig,  and  two  from  Scliutt,  They 
show  how  deep  an  impression  Schnbcrl  «M 
making  outside  Austria.  Both  firms  express 
warm  appreciation  of  his  music,  both  leave  the 
terms  to  be  named  by  him,  and  Sehott  otders 
a  list  of  9  important  pieces. 

On  Ifaix^  26  Schubert  gave,  what  we  wonder 
he  never  gave  before,  an  evening  concert  on  his 
own  account  in  the  Hall  of  (he  Musik-Verein. 
The  following  is  the  programme  exactly  reprinted 
from  the  origmaL 


sa  dem  Privat  Oooeerts,  wekbes  Fran*  Schobcrt  am 

*  Abends  7  Unr  im  Locale  des  oesterroichischen  Muaikrereina 
.  «r^i.-i —  ^  gpj^gjj   .  . 


Torkommende  StUcke. 
—.i.^'  8sls  elnea  nsnen  Btreiuh  Quartetta  Torgetrsgvn 
den  Herren  BSha,  Hols,  Weiss,  und  Linke. 

a.  Der  KreutssQg^  roa.  Leltner  1  Gesftnge  mtt  Begleitvng  dss 

b.  Die  Sterne,       von  demselben       L  Piano  Torte,  vorgetrsMa  VOn 
&  |l8cherweise,    von  Bar.  Schleobta  f  Herm  Yogi,  k.  k.  peudonirlSB 
d.  Fngmsnt  aos  dem  Aeschylus       J  BofopernB^ini^rr. 
Sflndohen  von  OriUparaeiv  8opra»8alo  nnd  Ohor,  vurgetraaen  von 
jhrtnlsin  JosspUae  MmUL  sad  daa  a«ii«i«»ir«-t"  dss  Oan- 


4. 
& 

ft 

7. 


Iteoes  Trio  fttr  das  Piano  Forte,  Yiolln  nnd  Yiolonn  Ho, 

vefgstrsgen  von  den  Herren  Carl  Maria  von  Bokh  t,  liohm  tud  T^inWy. 

Auf  dem  Stromf  v.m  Eellstab.    Uesang  niit  lit uloitung 

des  Horns  iinil  I'lano  Korte,  vorgetragcn  von  dvii  lierron 

Ticize,  und  I^'wy  dem  JUiigorcii. 

Die  Allmarht,  von  Jjadinlaua  Tyrker,  Oosang  mit  Begleitong 
den  Piano  Korle,  vorgetragen  von  Uenren  Vo^l. 
Schlachtgesaog  von  Klopfitocl^  Deppelcbor  fUr  M&nnerttimmen. 

fltamtlfehe  MmikstOflhe  sind  voo  der  Gknnpoaltion  des  Concertgebers. 
EintriltskArten  an  fl.  3.  W.  W.  aind  in  don  Kunathandlungsa 
der  lierren  Haslinger,  DiabeUi  und  JLeideadoxf  sa  habea. 


This  pro2T*^ro«  attracted  'more  people  than 
the  hall  had  ever  before  been  known  to  hold,' 
and  the  applause  was  vtry  great,  llie  net 
result  to  Schubert  was  800  gulden,  Vienna  cur- 
rency, equal  to  about  £32.  This  put  him  in 
funds  for  the  moment,  and  the  money  flowed 
freely.  TliuH,  when,  three  days  later,  Pn-anini 
gave  his  first  concert  in  Vienna,  fcichubert  was 
there,  nndeterred,  in  his  wealth,  by  a  ehai^  of  5 
gulden.  Nay,  he  went  a  second  time,  not  that 
he  cared  to  go  again,  but  that  he  wished  to  treat 
Bauenftld,  who  had  not  5  farthings,  while  with 
hiin  'money  was  as  plenty  as  blackberries.'' 

This  month  he  wrote,  or  b^an  to  write,  liis 

1  A  pnblUbsr  In  Orlts.  Bis  mm  HM  ntWiMt  fnrf  ths  les 

^'''J'';.!"?         "Wilai^msttwsi  Is  Mir. 
ctec  u  Bebubsftt  HOTS. 


last  and  greatest  Symphony,  in  C.    He  ia 
to  have  offered  it  to  the  Society  for  performance, 
and  in  so  doing  to  have  expressed  himself  to  the 

effect  that  henceforth  he  wished  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  songs, as  he  wasnowplanted  firmly 
in  Opera  and  Symphony.  TUs  rests  on  the  au< 
tlmrity  of  Kwissle  ;»  the  silence  of  Herr  Pohl  in 
his  history  of  the  Society  shows  tliat  its  minuto- 
books  ooatain  no  express  mention  of  the  reception 
of  the  work,  as  they  do  that  of  the  Symphony  in 
Oct.  1826.  There  ia  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Society,  and  is  entered  in 
the  Catalogue,  under  the  year  1828,  as  xiiL  8024.* 
But  Uiis  prodigious  work  was  far  beyond  the 
then  powers  of  the  diief  musical  institution  of 


•scostia;iM. 
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l^enna.  The  partii  were  oojned,  uid  lome  re< 
heamlii  held;  but  bulk  kngth  and  difBoalty  were 
i^inst  it,  and  it  wan  soon  withdrawn,  on  Schu- 
bert'8  own  advice,  in  favour  of  bia  earlier  Sym<- 
pbonj.  No.  6,  dM>  in  C.  Neither  the  one  aor  the 
other  was  perfonned  till  after  his  death. 

March  also  saw  the  birth  of  the  interesting  Ora- 

■■  lork)  '  Miriam's  Song  of  Viotoix/  to  Grillparzer's 
WOftis  *  It  ia  written,  as  9^  many  of  Schubert's 
dioral  pieces  are,  for  a  biuiplo  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment ;  but  this  wna  menly  to  suit  the  means 
at  his  dispoMil.  ami  is  an  instance  of  his  practical 
ngacity.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  eince  the 
€t»toiio  ham  beeome  »  &voarit«^  that  we  have  no 
other  orchestral  accompaniment  than  that  after- 
wards adapted  by  Laclincr,  which  is  greatly 
WMatJag  ill  duurmeter,  and  in  the  picturesque  ele- 
ments BO  native  to  Schubert.'  A  song  to  Roll- 
stab's  words,  'Auf  dem  Strom'  (op.  119),  fur 
wopnaot  with  obblii^to  horn  and  PF.  accompani- 
ment, written  for  Txjwy,  a  Dresden  horn-player, 
belongs  to  this  month,  and  was  indeed  first  heard 
at  S^uberl't  own  oonoert,  on  the  a6th,  and 
afterwards  repeated  at  a  concert  of  T>cwy'f,  on 

I    April  30,  Schubert  himself  playing  the  accum- 

I     paniment  each  tima. 

To  April  no  eompogitions  can  be  ascribed,  un- 
less  it  be  the  Quintet  in  C  for  strings  (op.  163), 
which  bean  only  the  date  '1828.*  This  ia  now 
universally  accei)ted  not  only  as  Schubert*!  finart 
VW9  gf  r*"^"'*^"  """f".  but  as  one  of  the  very 
fioert  of  111  das*.  The  two  edloe  akme  give 
it  distinction ;  it  has  all  thg  pgetry  and  ro- 

I    mance  of  the  G~roajor  (juartet.  witliout  the  ex- 

[    titt^Huant'lengni  j^lih^fi^lltVitfWay  the 

f  way_ oTrtlSt'iiuMy  production  ;  wliilc  tfie  AcIa>io 
ia  ao  solemn  and  yet  so  beautiful  in  its  tone,  so 
eBtnmdnirfai  iti  mcflodlM,  and  ■otoeenwat  in  its 
interest,  and  the  Trio  of  tho  Scherzo,  both  from 
itself  and  its  place  in  the  movement,  is  so 
emliMntly  dnunati<^  that  it  la  diffieah  to  speak 
of  either  too  highly. 

In  May  we  have  a  grand  battle-pieoe,  the 
« Hymn  to  the  Hdy  Ohoit,*  for  8  male  voices, 
written  for  tlie  Concert  Spirituel  of  Vienna,  at 
first  with  Pf .,  in  October  scmed  by  the  com- 
poMT  fyp  a  wind  hand,  and  !n  1847  poUished 
■a  on.  1 54.  Also  a  *  Characteristic  Allegro '  for 
tlw  VF.  4  handsp  virtually  the  first  movement  of 
a  Sonata— isBtred  some  yean  later  wffli  the  title 
'  Lebensstiirnie'  (  );<.  144);  an  Allegro  vivace  and 
Allegretto,  in  £b  minor  and  major,  for  Pf .  solo, 
publTshed  in  1868  oa  tst  and  snd  of  *  3  Clavier* 
Btiicko';  and  a  song  '  Widerscliein' (Lf.  15,  l). 

In  June,  probably  at  the  request  of  the  pub- 
Hiher,  ho  wrote  a  4-hand  Bondo  for  PF.  ia  A, 
since  issued  as  *  Cinuui  Rondeau,  op.  107';  and 

^  began  his  sixth  Mass,  that  in  £b.  In  this  month 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Baden — Beethoven's  Baden ; 
rinoe  a  fugue  for  4  hands  in  E  minor  is  nmrked 
as  written  there  in  *  June  1S28.'  In  the  midst  of 

•  Krelsala  U  ?  ari  thjt  it  wils  pr'niuc^^J  In  th*  Schtibrt 
Concert.  I(».'a  l^K^  '  l',n  l«  ciiiitra-liit'-l  If  Id"  I'r  Kntmnis 
«hich  U  p>rli<i^  t.  It  nut  p«rturmml  J4U.  'X,  Uia,  M  » 

aoBcwt  fcr  •rvet.Dc  .N-MMn'i  baaditoo*. 


1  It  bM  Mm  pcrtnroMd  (wlih  UduMf^  onbMlraUao)  at  tha 


all  this  work  a  letter'  from  Moeewius  of  Breslau, 
a  prominent  Prussian  musician,  full  of  sympathy 
and  admiration,  must  have  been  doubly  grati> 
fying  as  coming  from  North  Germany. 

In  July  ho  wrote  the  92ml  Pc^altn  in  Hebrew 
for  the  synagogue  at  Vienna,  of  which  Sulzer  was 
precentor.  In  August,  notwithatandin^,'  liin  de- 
claration on  completing  his  last  Syn>[>houy,  we 
find  him  (under  circumstances  alrcjuly  described) 
composing  7  sungH  of  Rellstab's,  and  6  of  Heine's,  4— 
afterwarda  issued  as  '  Schwanengesang.' 

He  openwl  September  with  a  trifle  in  tho 
shape  of  a  short  ciiorus.*  with  accompaniment  of 
wind  band,  for  the  consecration  of  a  bell  in  the 
church  of  the  Alservorstadt.  A  few  days  after,  the 
memory  of  Hummel's  visit  in  the  spring  of  1837 
seems  to  have  come  upon  him  Uke  a  lion,  and  ho 
wrote  off  3  fine  PF.  solo  sonatas,  with  the  view 
of  dedicating  them  to  that  master.  These  pieces, 
though  veiy  unequal  and  in  parts  extraordinarily 
difi'use,  are  yet  highly  characteristic  of  Schu- 
bert. They  contain  some  of  his  finest  and  most 
original  music,  and  ako  his  most  affecting  (e.g. 
Andantino,  Scherzo  and  Trio  of  the  A  minor 
Sonata) ;  and  if  full  of  disappointment  and 
wrath,  and  the  gathering  gloom  of  these  last  few 
wccl<8  of  his  life,  they  are  also  saturated  with 
that  nameless  personid  charm  that  is  at  once  M 
strong  and  so  indescribable.  The  third  of  the 
three,  that  in  Bb.  dated  Sept.  26,  has  perhaps 
more  of  grace  and  finish  than  the  other  two,  and 
has  now,  firom  the  playing  of  Mmo.  flehwmami, 
Mr.  Charles  Halle,  and  others,  become  a  great 
favourite.  The  sonatas  were  not  published  till 
a  year  after  Hommnre  death,  and  were  then 
de<iicated  by  Diabelli-Spina  to  Robert  Schumann, 
who  acknowledges  the  dedication  by  a  genial 
though  hardly  adequate  artiolo  in  hie  *0oo. 
S<hriften,'  ii.  2 39.  The  second  part  of  the 
Winterreise  was  put  into  Hatdinger's  hands  for 
engraving  befbre  tho  end  of  this  month.* 

In  Octol>cr,  {)rnni[ite(l  V>v  some  occasion  which 
has  eluded  record,  he  wrote  a  new  '  Benedictus '  « — 
to  his  early  Mass  in  O,  a  diortu  of  great  beanty 
and  <ir:L,'iii:ility  in  A  minor,  of  which  a  com- 
petent 'critic  has  said  that '  its  only  fault  con- 
rfsta  in  its  immeararaUe  snperiarity  to  the  vast 
nf  the  Mass.'  For  wmie  other  ivrasion,  which 
has  also  vanished,  he  wrote  accompaniments  for 
1 3  wind  instramenta  to  hit  grand  *  Hymn  to  tho  *~ 
Holy  Ghost';  a  long  scena  or  song  for  soprano — 
probably  his  old  admirer,  Anna  Milder — with 
piannfbrte  and  obligato  olarinet  (op.  1 39) ;  and  a 
song  called  'DieTaubenpo8t'(*  The  carrier  pigeon')  — 
to  Seidl's  words.  The  snooession  of  these  pieoea 
is  not  known.  It  it  alwava  ■wiiiimmI  that  tho 
Taubenpoet,  which  now  clones  Hm  Schwanen- 
gesang, was  the  last.  Whichever  of  tliom  was  the 
last,  was  the  last  pieea  ho  ever  wrote. 

The  negotiations  with  Probst  and  Schott,  and 
also  with  Brtiggemann  of  HalbersUdt,  a  pub- 


I  K.  H.  43S  (H.  114).  ^ 
«  K.U.44S(U.lSUb  ma  piM*, 'Olsoba  H4>ftiaog.«aiU«a*n 
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Edier  mnoni  ftr  toaw  tuj  PF.  pi«oei  ftr  % 

■eries  called  '  MUhling's  Miuwum,'  by  no  means 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  iheir  commencement. 
The  ma^Hioent  etyle  in  which  the  SohoMt  de- 
iiroil  Sohultcrt  to  n:ime  his  own  terms'  contraflts 
badly  with  their  ultimate  refuaal  (Oct.  50)  to 
ay  more  thaa  30  floriu  (pt  ftbont  35«.)  for  the 
'F.  (Quintet  (op.  114)  instead  of  tho  modest  60 
demanded  by  him.  Jn  fact  the  wle  resali  was 
aa  arrangement  with  Probak  to  pofallah  tiw  long 
and  splendid  Eb  Trio,  which  he  did,  according 
to  NottebohnL*  in  September,  and  for  which  the 
oompoMT  received  tfie  Incredibly  nnall  Rnn  of  ai 
Vienna  florins,  or  jugt  17a.  6d. !  Schubert's  an- 
swer to  Probst's  enquiry  as  to  the  '  Dedication '  is 
■o  characteristic  as  to  deserve  reprinting : — 

Vienna,  Ang.  1. 
Eaer  WohlsfeborBn.  the  optii  of  thfl  Trio  is  100.  I 
entreat  yon  to  makft  the  edition  correct :  lamasteemdy 
aoxiou*  abont  it.  The  work  will  be  dsdicated  to  no  ojm 
hot  thoM  who  like  it.   TllSt  Is  flM 
dieation.  With  all 


Tho  home  publications  of  1838  are  not  so  im- 
portant as  those  of  fojmer  years.  The  first  part 
of  the  Winterrmse  (op.  89)  was  issued  in  Januanr 
by  Ilaslinger ;  March  14,  3  songs  by  Sir  W. 
Soott  (ops.  K5,  86)  by  Diabelli ;  at  Easter  (April  6) 
6  songs  (ops.  93  and  108),  and  one  set  of'  Mo- 
mens  musicals,'  by  Lei<ltsdurf ;  in  May,  2  songs 
(op.  93)  by  Kienreich'  of  Gratz ;  in  June  or 
Jtdy  ('Sommer')  4  songs  (op.  96)  by  Diabelli; 
Aug.  13,  4  Refrain-Lieder  (op.  95)  Weigl.  Also 
the  following,  to  which  no  month  can  be  fixed  : 
— '  Andantino  vari^  and  Rondeau  brillant '  (op. 
84),  PF.  4  hands,  on  French  vwUft,  forming  a 
continuation  of  op.  ^3,  Weigl ;  3  songs  (op.  87), 
Pennauer ;  4  impromptus  (op.  90),  and  1 2  Grat- 
zer  Walzer  (op.  91 )  for  PF.  tolo,  Diabelli  ; 
Gratzer  Galopp,  do.  Haslinger  ;  4  songs  (0|l*lo6) 
lithographed  without  publisher's  name. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  events  already  cata- 
l(^ed  to  have  prevented  Schubert's  taking  an 
excursion  this  suumier.  In  either  Styria  or 
Upper  Austria  he  would  have  been  welcomed  with 
open  arms,  and  tlx-  j<»nmey  might  have  given 
him  a  stock  of  health  nutticient  to  carry  him 
on  for  years.  And  he  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained the  i<lea  of  both.*  liut  the  real  obstacle, 
as  he  constantly  repeats,  was  his  poverty.'  *  Its 
all  over  with  Gratz  for  the  present,*  be  says, 
with  a  touch  of  his  old  fun,  'for  mnney  and 
weather  are  both  against  me.'  Uerr  Franz  I orh* 
iiar»  at  that  time  his  constant  companion,  told 
the  writer,  that  he  had  taken  half  a-dozen  of 
the '  Winterreise'  sonn  to  Haslinger  and  brought 
hack  half-a-doien  golaea— «adi  fulden  being  then 
worth  a  franc.  I>et  the  lover  of  S  lml  eit  j^atise  a 
moment,  and  think  of  the  'Post'  or  the  'Wirths- 
hatu' being  sold  for  tenpenoe  I  of  ti)«t  uarivmUed 
imaginatiuii  and  gwiiiia  producing  thow  deaCh- 

I  K.n.ai(a.m). 

3  i  rubit  aniMMincM  l«»  knf  IMi  ol  asw  ansls  to  fke  kJUL  for 
Oct.,  but  no  nMMlon  «r  tlw  THa.  It  k  whwuS  «mi  ' 
iatlM  A.ll.Z.rurOM.iaklM.  AlMlke«MlkMfew« 
eC  pralM  or  blam*. 

»  Whom  Schubert  rvodlw  m  'OrcliMr *  i«.sraBbl«r. 


lea  ilndnf  and  being  thna  rawmrdedl  When 
this  was  the  .4tfe,  when  even  a  great  work 
like  the  £^  T.,.0,  after  months  and  months  of 
negotiation  and  heavy  pontage,  realises  the  truly 
mierosonpic  amount  of  '  30  florins  60  krentasn' 
(as  with  true  Prussian  businesslike  minuteness 
Herr  Probst  specifies  it),  of  1 7«.  6ci.  as  our  modem 
currency  has  it — not  even  Schubert's  fluency  and 
rapidity  could  do  more  than  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  It  must  have  been  hard  not  to  apply  the 
r*s  *  JieyennMin '  to  Ui  own  OMe-- 


fro 


Parfnn  anf  dem  TA*^ 
Vankt  er  hin  and  her, 
Vfid  ttfm  UHnrr  TtUer 
BMhl  fkm  immrr  letr. 

Wandcrinff  l'an>fix»t  to  I 

On  tho  icy  ground. 
In  \r.n  little  empty  tray 

Kut  a  copper  to  be  found. 

Ill  fiiet  90  empty  was  his  little  tray  that  he 

oonld  not  even  aflford  the  diligence- fare  to  Pesth, 
where  Lachner's  '  Biiigschaft'  was  to  be  brought 
out,  and  where,  as  Sehindler  reminds  him.  he 
would  be  safe  to  have  a  lucrative  concert  of  his 
own  modo,  as  profitable  as  that  of  March  26. 
Escape  from  Vienna  by  that  road  was  impossible 
for  him  this  year. 

Schubert  had  for  some  time  past  been  living 
with  Schober  at  the  '  Blaue  Igel '  (or  Blue  Hedge- 
hog), still  a  well-known  tavern  and  resort  of 
musicians  in  the  Tuchlauben  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
Angtist  he  left,  and  took  up  his  quarters  with 
Ferdinand  in  a  new  hovse  in  the  Neiie  Wieden 
suburb,  then  known  as  No.  694  Firmian,  or 
Luropert»*  or  Neugebauten,  Gasse,  now  (iS8n 
No.  6  Kettenbrtteken  Gaase ;  a  long  house  with 
three  rows  of  nine  windows  in  front ;  a  browTi  slop- 
ing tiled  roof;  an  entry  in  the  middle  to  a  quad- 
rangle behind ;  a  quiet,  clean,  inoffensive  placed 
Here,  on  the  second  floor,  to  the  right  hand, 
lived  Schubert  for  tho  last  five  weeks  of  bis  life, 
and  his  death  is  commemorated  by  a  stone  tablet 
over  the  entry,  placed  there  by  the  Miitmer- 
gesang  Verein  in  Nov.  1869,  and  containing  theae 
words : — 'In  diesem  Hause  starb  am  19 Novem- 
ber 182S  (h  r  Tondichtcr  Franz  Schubert':— In 
this  house  tiicd  on  Nov.  19,  1828,  the  composer 
Franz  Schubert.   Ferdinimd  had  removed  mm, 
and  Franz,  perhaps  to  help  his  brother  with  the 
rent,  went  there  too.   He  made  the  move  with 
the  oononrrenoe  of  hie  doctor.  Ton  Riima,  in  tiia 
hope  that  as  it  was  nearer  the  country — it  was  just 
over  the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  Belvedere 
— fldiubert  would  bo  able  to  reach  freeh  air  and 
exercise  more  easily  than  he  could  fmni  the  heart 
of  the  city.   The  old  attacks  of  giddiness  and 
Mood  to  tho  head  had  of  lato  been  freqaant, 
and  BO(m  after  taking  up  hi-<  new  quartOTi  ha 
became  serioudy  unwell.   However,  this  was  ■» 
far  relieved  that  at  the  beginning  of  Octdber  he 
made  a  short  walking  tour  with  Ferdinand  and 
two  other  friends  to  Uober-Waltersdorf,  and 
thenoe  to  Haydn*a  old  lealdanoe  and  grava  at 
Kiiianirtadf^'  aome  35  milea  from  Vleona.  It  took 


•<  K.  H.4fliMl«. 
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them  three  days,  nxxd  during  that  time  he  wa« 
veiy  careful  as  to  eating  and  dti-fikint^,  regained 
Ml  old  cheerfulness,  and  was  often  very  gaj. 
Still  he  was  far  from  well,  and  after  hia  return 
the  bad  symptoms  revived,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
his  friendia.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  3 1 , 
while  at  supper  at  the  Roth«n  Xxwns  in  tha  Him- 
melpfortgrund,  an  eating-house  much  frequented 
by  himself  and  his  friends,  be  took  some  fish  on  his 

Elate,  but  at  the  first  monlJiftil  threw  down  the 
nife  and  fork,  and  exclaimed  that  it  tasted  like 

eison.  From  that  moment  hardly  anythuig 
I  medicine  paned  his  lips;  but  he  ttfll  wiilked 
»  good  deal.  About  thi8  time  Lachner  retume<l 
from  Pesth  in  all  the  glory  of  the  sucoen  of  bis 
open ;  and  ihooph  only  in  Viennn  ibr  a  few 
davB,  ho  Grilled  on  his  friend,  and  they  had  two 
houni'  oonvergation.  Schubert  was  full  of  plans 
wr  the  fntnre,  especially  for  the  completion  of 
'Graf  von  Gleichen,'  whioh,M already  mentioned, 
had  sketched  in  the  summer  of  1827.  He 
^»wseed  it  aho  with  Bauemfeld  during  the  next 
few  days,  and  spoka  of  the  brilliant  styla  in 
which  he  intended  to  score  it.  About  this  time 
Om-1  HoU,  Beethoven's  old  friend,  at  Schubert's 
urgent  request,  took  him  to  hear  tho  gnat 
toa-stf-r'a  Cj  minor  Quartet,  Btill  a  novelty  in 
Vif^nna.  It  agitated  him  extremely.  'He  got 
(taya  Holz)  into  mob  a  atato  of  o»»t«mont  and 
enthusiasm  that  we  were  all  afraid  for  him.' '  On 
the  3rd  Nov.,  the  morrow  of  All  Souls'  day,  he 

^  alked  oariy  in  tbo  morning  to  TT  thiiii  a 

Tillage,  now  a  thickly  built  suburb  outside  the 
Gttrtelatrasee — to  hear  his  brother's  Latin  Re- 
^ifcm  ia  the  ehuoh  than.  Ho  thooght  it  simple, 
Md  at  the  same  time  effective,  an  l  on  the  whole 
WM  much  pleased  with  it  After  the  service 
be  walkod  for  threo  honrs,  and  on  reaching  home 
oonjplained  of  great  wariness. 

Soortly  before  this  time  the  Bcores  of  Handel's 
orstorios  had  oome  into  his  hands — not  impossibly 
f  iiie  of  the  set  of  Arnold's  edition  given  to  Bee- 
thoven before  his  death,  and  sold  in  his  sale  for 
loa  florins ;  and  the  study  of  them  had  brought 
home  to  him  his  dofidencies  in  the  department  of 
««mterpoint.  '  I  see  now,'  said  he'  to  tlie  Fruh- 
ndis,  'how  much  I  have  still  to  learn ;  but  1  am 
going  to  work  hard  with  Sechtor,  and  mako  up 
for  lost  time ' — Sechter  being  the  recognised 
sathority  of  the  day  on  counterpoint.  So  much 
«u  be  bent  on  thio,  that  on  tho  day  after  Ut 
»alk  to  Hemals,  i.e.  on  Nov.  4,  notwithstandllW 
his  weakness,  he  went  into  Vienna  and,  wiS 
iMte  madeiaa  named  Lans,  eallod  on  Sechter, 
to  consult  liirn  on  the  ina'.t<  r,  and  they  actually 
decided  on  Marpuzg  as  the  text-book,  and  on  the 
namber  and  dates  of  tho  loeeons.*  But  he  never 
W^Tin  tlje  course.  During  the  next  few  days  he 
grew  weaker  and  weaker ;  and  when  the  doctor 
««o  ooUod  in,  it  was  too  late.  About  the  nth 
hoiRoia  ft  aoto<  to  8ehober-~doabtl««  his  hst 
letter. 
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*  OmM  br  Hohl.  •  BMUwrm.'  III.  Ml.  HoU  »t7t  U  «m  Ih*  laat 
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•  Kr*ln1a-(  Bkateh.  p. 

!  t?-  *^  'iprrtiij  on  Swhter"»  aathwHf. 

'  tOnm  by  AMMmMd.  in  Dl«  Ptmm.  Ap.  a.  ISM. 

▼OLiii.  K-r.  3. 


Dear  Scbobkr, 

I  am  ill.  I  have  «<at«>n  and  dnink  nothing  for  eleven 
dajt,  »nd  am  xo  tirol  and  shakv  that  I  can  only  a»t 
from  the  bed  to  tho  ctiair,  and  back.  Kinna  In  attpndincf 
mc.    If  I  t.iHto  an>  tliink',  I  brinR  it  ap  affain  dir.Ttlv. 

In  this  di»(tre8>iiiii;  condition.  b«  no  kind  a>»to  hi  Ip  me  tn 
tome  r^'adiiic  Of  Cooiht  h  I  havt-  rend  tlic  Liist  of  tho 
Wohicang,  the  Sny,  tho  Pilot,  and  tho  Fionper*.  If  yon 
have  anjrthing  elae  of  hia,  I  entreat  yon  to  leave  it  with 
Fran  von  Bogner  at  the  Coffe.«  hous«  My  brother,  who 
is  oonaoientiousnesa  Itaelf,  will  bring  it  to  me  in  tlio 
most  oonaoiontioiM  way.  Or  anything  else.  Your  friend, 

BOHOBBKV* 

What  answer  Schober  made  to  this  appeal  is  not 
known.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  daily  report  of 
Sohnbett's  condition  from  the  doctor,  hot  thoro 
is  no  mention  of  his  having  called.  Spaun,  Hand- 
hartinger,'  Bauemfeld,  and  Josef  Hiittenbrenno', 
aro  all  said  to  have  visited  him ;  bat  in  those  dajra 
there  was  great  dread  of  infection,  his  now  resi- 
dence was  out  of  the  wav,  and  dangerous  illneoe 
was  sooh  a  novoltjr  with  ^hnbevt  that  hie  friende 
may  be  excuaed  for  not  thinking  the  case  so  grave 
(U)  it  was.  Afler  a  few  days  Kinna  himself  fell 
ill,  and  bis  phoo  wai  filled  by  a  eteff-om^geon 
named  Behring. 

On  the  14th  Schubert  took  to  his  bed.'  He 
was  able  to  eit  op  a  little  for  a  few  days  longer, 
and  thus  to  coirect  the  proofs  of  the  and  part  of 
the  '  Winterreise,*  probably  the  last  orcTipation 
of  those  inspired  and  busy  fingers,  lie  apiiears 
to  have  baa  no  pain,  only  increasing  weakness, 
want  of  sleep,  and  great  depression.  Poor  fellow ! 
no  wonder  he  was  depre»!*fd  !  everything  wafl 
agoinet  him,  his  weakness,  his  poverty,  tho 
dreary  house,  the  long  lonely  hour^,  the  chocrlegs 
future — all  concentrated  and  embodied  in  tiie 
hopeloii  images  of  Miiller's  poems,  and  tho  sad 
gloomy  strains  in  which  he  has  clothed  them  for 
ever  and  ever^the  Letzte  Hotfnung,  the  Krahe, 
the  Wegweiser,  tho  Wirthebane,  tho  HebeneDnnen. 
the  Leiermann — all  breathing  of  solitude,  broken 
hopes,  illusions,  strani^e  omens,  poverty,  death,  the 
gravol  As  ho  went  throng  the  pages,  they  most 
have  seemed  like  pictures  of  his  own  life  ;  and 
such  passages  as  the  following,  from  the  Weg« 
woieor  (or  Signpost),  oan  hardly  havo  &iled  to 
■triko  tho  djping  num  asalned  at  himielf :— > 

Xlnen  Weiser  sSh*  leih  1 
Vnvmttdrt  vor  MtaML^^ 

SliaiBht  bofore  me  !>tand«  a  b\ 
Btaaafast  in  my  vory  k  ^'^  ; 
Ti«  the  road  none  c  pr  retraces, 
Tis  the  road  Uiat  I  miut  tread. 

ATaa !  ho  was  indeed  going  the  road  which  no 
one  e*er  retraces  i  On  Sunday  the  i6th  the  dootom 
had  a  consultation;  they  predicted  a  nervous 
fever,  but  had  still  hopes  of  their  patient.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Bauemfeld  saw  him 
for  the  la«t  time.  He  was  in  very  bjid  ppirit"*,  and 
complained  of  great  weakness,  and  of  heat  in  hii 
head,  but  his  mind  was  still  clear,  and  there  waa 
no  sign  of  wandering ;  he  spoke  of  bi.s  earnest 
M-inh  lor  a  good  opera-book.   Later  in  tho  day, 


*  Frialein  G*l»l«r  Inform*  ma  that  Ferdinand'*  w(f«  (ni  l  Itvinc 
«*sm  ■alotahM  that  BaadhartlngM'  wa*  the  Milr  oaa  «fho  tWttil 

Ma  Siulaf  hli  IIIimm  ;  but  It  la  SUBonH  t*  imM  Um  natsnwa 
or  Baunrnbld  (Prem.  Ap.3l.iaflS)aBdarKnliilirklnlbnuata,  pk«| 

(II.  1401. 

•  Vii4lDaad.  in  the  SJLM.  p.  M3. 
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however,  when  the  doctor  arrived,  hp  was  quite 
delirioua,  and  typhoa  had  unmistakeably  broken 
rat.  Theii«tioay,Tiieiday,hewMv«ryrertlb«i 
throughmit,  trviiiL;  continually  to  get  out  of  bed, 
and  oonstantiy  fancy  ing  hinuelf  in  a  straoge 
fooin.  That  evening  he  oaUed  Ferdfaund  on  to 
the  bed,  made  him  put  bii  ear  close  to  his  mouth, 
and  whiapered  myateriooily '  What  are  thev  doing 
with  me  f '  •  Dear  Fnun,*  waa  the  reply.  *t!iey  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  get  you  well  a.;arn,  and  the 
doctor  asaurea  ua  you  will  soon  be  right,  only 
yea  mnat  do  your  Mit  to  stay  in  bed.*^  He  re- 
tamed  to  the  idea  in  hia  waiulering — 'I  implore 
joa  to  put  me  in  my  own  room,  and  not  to  leave 
me  in  thia  ooraw  nnder  the  earth ;  don*t  I  de> 
fterve  a  plaoe  above  ground  ? '  '  Dear  Franz/  i^aiil 
the  MnmiMd  brother,  '  be  calm ;  troat  your  bro- 
ther r  enttnand,  whom  yvn  have  alwaya  troated, 
and  who  loves  you  so  dearly.  You  are  in  the 
room  which  you  alwaya  had,  and  lying  <m  your 
own  bed.*  •  No/ aaid  the  dying  man,  *  tiiat'a  not 
true ;  Beethoven  is  not  here.'  So  strongly  ha<I 
the  great  composer  taken  posaeaaion  of  him !  An 
hour  or  two  later  the  doctor  came,  and  spoke  to 
him  in  the  mrae  style.  Schubert  looked  him 
full  in  the  face  and  made  no  answer:  but  turning 
round  clutched  at  the  wall  with  hia  poor  tired 
hands,  and  said  in  a  slow  eanieat  voice,  '  Here, 
here,  ia  my  end.'  At  3  in  the  afternoon  of  Wed- 
nesday the  19th  Nov.  1838  he  breathed  his  Ust, 
and  his  simple  earnest  aool  took  ita  flight  from 
the  world.  He  was  31  years,  9  months,  and  19 
days  old.  There  nevta:  has  been  one  like  him, 
and  there  never  will  be  another. 

His  death,  and  the  letters  of  the  elder  Franz 
and  of  Ferdinand,  bring  out  the  family  rela- 
tiona  in  a  very  pleasant  light.  The  poor  })iou>< 
bereave*!  father,  still  at  his  drudgery  as  'schmil 
teacher  in  the  Kossau,' '  afflicted,  yet  strengthencfl 
by  faith  in  God  and  tlio  r>I«'.sHCfl  Sacraments.' 
writing  to  announce  the  loss  of  his  *  beloved 
son,  Franz  Schubert,  musician  and  c<xn- 
poaer ' ;  the  good  innocent  Ferdinand,  evidently 
recognised  as  Franz's  peculiar  property,  clinging 
to  his  brother  ihe  one  great  man  be  had  ever 
known ;  thinking  only  of  him,  and  of  fulfilling 
his  laut  wish  tn  ]ie  near  Beethoven,  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  ail  his  scanty  tuivings  to  do  it — these  form 
a  pair  of  interaating  figurea.  Neither  Ignas  nor 
Carl  appear  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  event, 
the  father  and  Ferdinand  alone  are  visible. 

The  funeral  took  plaoe  on  Friday  Nov.  ai.  It 
was  had  weather,  but  a  number  of  friends  and 

S'listirs  assembled.  He  lay  in  his  coffin, 
the  enstom  then  waa,  like  a  hermit, 
with  a  crown  of  laurel  round  his  brows.  The 
was  ciihu,  and  looked  more  like  sleep  than 
By  desire  of  the  IkmflySdiober  waa  eUef 
mourner.  Tlie  coffin  left  the  house  at  half-past 
two,  and  waa  borne  by  a  ffroup  of  young  men, 
aladaiita  and  otiieni,  in  rad  doaka  and  flowera, 
to  the  little  churr>i  nf  S.  Joncpli  in  Margarethen, 
where  the  funeral  service  waa  said,  and  a  motot 
^  Oinabafllier,  and  •  hymn  of  SdioWa,  'Der 
Frieda  aey  mit  dir,  du  engelreine  Seele' — written 
Jhat  flyvning  in  substitution  for  his  own  earlier  ; 


words,  to  the  music  of  Schubert's  'Pr>x  vobiHcrim  * 
— were  aung  over  the  cotiin.  It  was  then  taken 
to  the  Ortafriedhof  fai  the  vilbge  of  Wilhrfi«.  and 
comndtted  to  the  ground,  three'  places  higher 
than  the  grave  of  Beethoven.  In  ordinary  course 
lie  wrald  hare  bean  boied  in  the  eemetevy  ait 
Matzleinsdorf,  but  the  ap[>cal  which  he  made 
almost  with  hia  dying  breath  was  naturally  a  law 
to  the  tender  iHMai  of  Ferdhiaod,  and  tliroagh  hia 
piety  and  self-denial  his  dear  brother  reBt.",  if  not 
next,  yet  near  to  the  great  muaioian,  whom  he  ao 
deeply  reverenoed  MMiadmlred.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon Wilhelin  von  Chesy,  Bon  of  the  authoress  of 
Euryanthe  and  Roaammide,  who  though  not  in 
8ohnbert*B  intfanate  drble  waa  jet  one  ef  bia  ae- 
quaintanoes,  by aomeaoeident remembered  that  he 
hadnotaeen  hmi  far  many  montha,  and  he  walked 
down  to  Bogner*a  ooflhe-booee,  where  the  eom- 
poser  waa  usually  to  be  found  between  5  and  7. 
amoking  hia  |Hpe  and  joking  with  hia  frioida,  and 
where  the  Gooper'a  novela  mentioned  in  Ida  noia 
to  Schol  er  were  not  improbably  still  waitiqg  tot 
him.  He  found  the  little  room  iJmoat  empty,  and 
the  IhmiUar  round  tiAle  deserted.  On  entering 
he  waa  accosted  by  the  waHer— '  Vour  houottr  ia 
aoon  back  from  the  funeral  1 ' '  Whose  funeral  t  * 
aaid  Chezy  in  astonishment.  *  Frana  Schubert's.' 
replietl  the  waitor, '  he  died  two  dajt  ago^  and  ia 
buried  this  aftomoon.'* 

He  left  no  will.  The  official  inventory  '  of  bia 
posaewions  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  in  which  he 
is  described  as  'Tonkiinstlor  und  Compoaitonr* — 
musician  and  compo^^er — it)  as  follows  Three 
dress  coats,  3  walking  ooata,  10  pairs  of  trowsera, 
9  waistcoats — together  worth  37  florins  ;   i  liat. 

5  pairs  of  shoes  and  2  of  b(K)ts — valued  at  i 
florins ;  4  shirta,  9  cravats  and  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, 13  pairs  of  socks,  l  towel,  i  sheet,  2  l>ed- 
cases — 8  florins ;  I  mattrass,  1  bolster,  1  quilt — 

6  florins;  a  quantity  of  old  music  valued  at  10 
florins — 63  florins  (way  £2  lOo.)  in  all.  Beyt>nd 
the  above  there  were  no  effects.'  Is  it  possible, 
then,  that  in  the  'old  music,  valued  at  ^s.  6d.,' 
are  included  the  whole  of  his  unpublislied  maao- 
scripts  I  Where  else  eould  they  be  but  in  the  houia , 
he  waa  inhabiting  t  I 

Theexpen^e^  df  the  illness  and  funeral,  though 
the  latter  is  especially  mentioned  as  '  second 
oiaai,*  amoonted  in  all  to  169  lilver  florini>,  191 
kr.  (say  £27) — a  heavy  sum  for  people  in  thf 
poverty  of  Ferdinand  and  his  fisther.  Of  thia  tha^ 
preliminary  aenrioe  eoat  84  fl.  35  kr. ;  the  burial  I 
44  fl.  4;  kr.  ;  ami  the  ground  70  fl. ;  leaving  the 
rest  for  the  doetor's  fees  and  incidental  disbnxse- 
menta.   lUneaa  and  death  were  truly  eocpeMirel 
luxuries  in  those  days. 

On  the  ajth  Near,  the  Kirchen-muaikvereiai 
perfenned  Hocart'a  Beqcdem  in  hia  honour;  aadj 
on  Dec.  23  a  requiem  by  Anaelm  Huttonbrt- nno't' 
was  given  in  the  Augustine  chureh.  On  the  1 4th 
Dee.  Ilia  early  Symphony  in  C,  No  6,  was  played 

I  Km!  Io  Vmthmm  corns  'miborr  va  WlMWi't  thai  'JA 
<lmfOtiaMlsa«0i«a» 
■  WflbtlsB  van  Otmr, 

i«a.  w. 

>  Ulven  •!  length      Kr«(al«  'p.  «?7)-but  antlnl;  omllie4  is  Ua 
tiBMlstloB-saa  SMtariallf  Miaqtiotad  bf  Uttsiprccltt  if.  Mi. 
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»t  the  GeieUaohftfta  oonoert,  and  •^in  on  March 
12,1829.   Al  IJns  Ml  CliriitinM  Day  tlMre  WM 

a  funeral  ceremony  with  speeches  and  music. 
Articles  in  hia  honoar  appeHred  in  the  '  Wiener 
Zeitachrift'  of  Deo.  25  (by  von  Zedlits),  in  the 
'Tlieateneitang'  of  Vienna  of  the  20th  and  27th 
(by  Blahetka);  in  the  Vienna  'Zeitsohrifl  fur 
Kunst '  of  Jane  9,  1 1, 13, 1829  (by  Baaemfcld) ; 
in  the  Vienna  '  Archiv  fUr  Geachichte  '  (by 
Mayrhofer) ;  and  memorial  poema  were  published 
by  Seidl,  Schober,  and  others.  On  Jan.  30, 1829, 
a  concert  was  given  by  the  arrangeoiMit  of  Anna 
Frohlich  in  the  hall  of  the  Musikverein  ;  the 
programme  include<l  '  Miriam,'  and  consisted 
entirely  of  Schubert's  music,  excepting  a  set  of 
Flute  variations  by  Gabrielsky,  and  the  first 
Finale  in  Don  Juan ;  and  the  crowd  was  so 
great  that  the  performaaos  bad  to  bo  repeated 
shortly  afterwards.  The  proceeila  of  these  con- 
certs and  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  friends  sufficed 
to  erect  th«  moDDment  which  now  stands  at  the 
back  of  the  prave.  It  was  carried  out  by  Anna 
Frohlich,  Grillparaer,  and  Jenger.  The  bust  was 
by  Franz  Dialler,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  was 
360  silver  flurins.  46  kr.  The  isacrilftioil'  iafipom 
Uie  pen  of  tiriilparxer : — 
IMS  TomcvHST  BBGRUB  Hisit  BiNBK  mticinM  B»rrz 

ABSR  NOCll  VIKI.  SCHOKNERE  HOFF  N  L  NCEIt. 
rRANZ  SCHUBBBT  UBCT  UIER. 

esaoiom  an  xxxi.  paam  swcaKvit. 

GOTOBBBN  AM  XIX.  MOV.  MOCOCXXVUI. 

XXXI  JAHBB  ALT. 

MUSIC  HAS  HERE  ENTOMBED  A  RICH  TREASOM^ 
nUT  STILL  FAIRKR  HOPE.5. 
PtUita  SCHUBBRT  UBS  HBBB. 
BORN  JAM.  3T,  1797; 
DIED  NOV.  19,  i8a8» 

31  VBARS  OLIt. 

Tile  allcaiai  to  fidrer  hopes  Ium  been  iniieb 

criticised,  but  surely  without  reason.  When  we 
remembw  in  how  raaoy  department*  of  music 
Sobtibert**  latent  prodvetioM  were  Ub  best,  we 
are  undonhtetlly  warranted  in  believing  that  he 
.  would  have  sooe  on  progressing  for  many  jwn, 
bad  it  been  tiie  win  of  CM  to  spare  him. 

In  1863,  owing  to  the  state  of  dilapidation  at 
which  the  graves  of  both  Beethoven  and  Schubert 
bad  arrived,  the  repair  of  the  tombs,  and  the  ex- 
humation and  reburial  of  both,  were  undertaken 
by  the  Geeellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  The 
operation  was  b^un  on  the  12th  October  and 
eompleted  on  the  13th.  The  opportunity  was 
embraced  of  taking  a  cast  and  a  photograph  of 
8ohobert*8  skull,  and  of  measuring  the  principal 
bonee  of  both  skeletons.  The  lengths  ia  86bu- 
bert's  case  were  to  those  in  Beethoven's  as  27  to 
a^,' which  implies  that  as  Beethoven  was  5  ft.  5  in. 
hisb,  ba  WM  only  5  ft.  and  |  an  inch. 

vaiioua  memorials  have  been  sot  up  to  him  in 
Vienna.  The  tablets  on  the  houses  in  which  he 
waa  born  and  died  have  been  noticed.  They  were 

•  W*  hsTs  flTM  th«  tnacriptkm  ezsctly  u  it  (lundi  on  the  mono- 
BMnt.  KrelHle's  T«nk»i  (403),  (uUowed  by  Gumpreeht  totl  uthen,  it 
Incorrect  In  almoft  ever;  line, 

t  B«*  '  ActonmlMlfs  Dantallanf  d«r  AtugTAbant  und  Wlodcr- 
b«wt«*tning  (If  imiwisii  BiOs  iwii  Wwilnnii  Mad  UMbttu'  yUmm, 
uwold.  im. 


both  carried  out  by  the  Manneigesang  Verein, 
and  eompleted,  the  limner  Oet.  7, 1858,  the  Utter 
in  Nov.  i?6g.  The  same  Society  erected  by  sub- 
scription a  monument  to  him  in  the  Stadt-Park ; 
a  sitting  figure  in  Carrara  marble  by  Carl  Knnt- 
mann,  with  the  inscription  '  Franz  Schubert, 
seinem  Andenken  der  Wiener  Mannergesan^ 
verein,  1872.*  It  ooet  42,000  florins,  and  waa 
unveiled  May  15, 187s.  ^ 

Outside  of  Austria  his  death  created  at  fint 
but  little  sensation.  Robert  Schumann,  then  18, 
is  said  to  have  been  deeply  affected,  and  to  have 
burst  into  tears  when  the  news  reached  him  at 
Leipzig;  Meadalndbntoo.thoughunlikeSohubart 
in  temperament,  cireumstanccB  and  education, 
doubtless  fully  estimated  his  loss ;  and  Rellstab, 
Anna  Mildar,  and  others  in  Berlin  who  knew  him, 
must  have  mourned  him  deeply;  but  the  world 
at  largo  did  not  yet  know  enough  of  his  works 
to  understand  either  what  it  possessed  or  what 
it  had  lost  in  that  modest  reserved  young  mn» 
sioian  of  31.  IBut  Death  always  brings  a  man, 
Mpfnially  a  yOung  man,  into  ncftoriety,  and  in- 
creases public  curiosity  about  hi»  worfts  :  and  so 
it  was  now  ;  the  stream  of  publication  at  once 
began,  and  id  even  yet  flowiDg,  neither  the  sup- 
ply of  works  nor  the  eafjemess  to  obtain  them 
having  ceased.  The  world  has  not  yet  recovered 
firom  Ita  aatonishmoit  as,  one  after  another,  the 
stores  accunndat^'d  in  those  dusky  heaps  of  music 
paper  (valued  at  St.  6d.)  were  made  public,  each  so 
astoiddilngly  fteab,  eofdoQik  and  diftrent  from  the 
last./  As  songs,  masses,  part-so ng«>/ operas,  cham- 
ber-music of  all  sorts  and  all  dimensions — piano> 
fbrte«naAaa,  imprumptna  and  ftnti^aa,  dnela, 
trios,  quartets,  quintet,  octet,  issued  from  the 
press  or  were  heard  in  manuscript ;  as  each  season 
Moi^^  its  new  aymnbony,  overture,  entr^aote, 
(ir  ballet  music,  people  began  to  be  stflpuered 
by  the  amount.  'A  deep  shade  of  suspicion.' 
said  a  leading  mustoal  periodical  in  1839,  'is 
beginning  to  be  cast  over  the  authenticity  nf 
posthumous  oompobitions.  All  Paris  has  been  in 
a  slate  of  amassment  at  the  posthumous  diligt  noa 
of  the  sonfr-writtr,  F.  Schiilicrt,  who,  while  one 
would  think  that  his  ashes  repose  in  peace  in 
Vienna,  ia  still  making  eternal  new  songs.'  We 
know  better  now,  but  it  must  be  (  onfiMsed  that 
the  deubt  was  not  so  unnatural  then. 

Of  ibe  MS.  mtisio— an  ineredible  quantity,  of 
which  no  one  then  knew  the  amount  or  the  par- 
ticulars, partly  because  there  was  so  much  of  it, 
partly  beeauaeSdinbert  eonoealed,orrath«rforgot, 
a  great  deal  of  his  work — a  certain  nnmbi  Tdf  songs 
and  pianoforte  pieces  were  probably  in  the  hands 
of  puUisbeia  at  the  time  of  Wb  death,  but  the  great 
bulk  was  in  the  posse-fion  of  Ferdinand,  as  his 
heir.  A  set  of  4  soo^s  (op.  105)  was  iiisued  un 
the  day  of  bis  fbneral.  Ofwer  songs — ops.  ioi» 
IC4,  ic6,  1 10-112,  116-118;  ardtwoPF.  Duets, 
the  Fantasia  in  F  minor  (op.  J03)  and  the 
*  Grand  Rondeau'  (op.  107)— foHowed  up  to 
April  1829.  But  the  first  important  publication 
was  the  well-known  '  bohwanengesang.'  so  en- 
■  titled  by  Haslin^ev^n  collection  of  14  8oi^» 
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7  by  Rellstab,  6  by  Heine,  and  i  bj  Seidl — 
uuqueetionably  Schubert's  iMt  They  were  issued 
ia  May  1819,  and,  to  judge  by  the  lists  of  ar- 

rang^mentH  anJ  e^litions  given  by  Nottebohm, 
have  btjun  an  much  appreciated  as  the  Schone 
MUllerin  or  the  Wintotreise.  A  stream  of  sonyn 
foUowL'd— fur  which  we  must  refer  the  Htudent 
to  Mr.  Noltebohm'n  catalogue.  Tlio  early  part* 
of  1830  saw  the  execution  of  a  bargain  between 
Diabelli  and  Ferdinand,  by  which  that  Firm  was 
guaranteed  the  property  of  the  following  works : — 

«!»•  »-3».  35.  39-59.      ^3.  64.  71-77, 

84-88,  92-99,  101-104,  106,  108,  109,  113,  115, 
116,  HQ.  IJI-124.  127,  ia8,  130,  133-140,  142- 
153;  alio  154  songs;  14  vocal  quarteta;  the 
canons  of  181 3;  a  cantata  in  C  for  7,  voices; 
the  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost :  Klopstock  s  Stabat 
Mater  in  F  minor,  uid  Gronw  Hallelu  j» ;  Mag* 
Bificat  in  C  ;  the  String  Quintet  in  C  ;  4  string 
quartets  in  C,  Bb,  G,  Bb  :  a  string  trio  in  Bb  ;  2 
aonatas  in  A  and  A  minor,  variations  in  F,  an 
Adagio  in  Db,  and  Alle;4rt  t^>  in  C| — all  forPF. 
■olo ;  Sonata  for  PF.  and  Arpeggione  ;  Sonata 
In  A,  and  Fantasie  in  C — both  for  PF.  and  violin  ; 
Hondo  in  A  for  violin  and  quartet ;  Adagio  and 
Rondo  in  F,  for  PF.  and  quartet ;  a  Concert- 
piece  in  D  for  violin  and  orchestra ;  Overture 
in  D  for  orchestra  ;  Overture  to  3rd  Aflt  of  the 
•  Zauberharfe  ' ;  Lazarus  ;  a  Tantnin  crt^o  in  Eb 
for  4  voices  and  orchestra  ;  an  Ud'urlurium  iu  Bb 
tot  tenor  solo,  ohonis  and  orchestra. 

Another  large  portion  of  Feniinand's  posses- 
sions came,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Eduard  Sokneidar,  ton  of  BVaaa**  aiater 
Theresia.  They  comprised  the  autni^^raphs  of 
Symphonies  i»  a,  3,  and  6,  Md  copies  of  4  and 
5 ;  Autographs  of  opera* the  'Tenfera  Lnst- 
Bchlos«,'  •  Fernando,'  •  Der  Vierjahrige  Posten,' 
'  Die  Freunde  von  SaUmanka,' '  Die  Biirgsohaft/ 
•Fierafaraa,*  aad'Sakontala';  the  Mais  in  F; 
and  the  original  orchestral  parts  of  the  whole  of 
the  music  to  '  Koeamunde.'  The  greater  part  of 
theae  are  now  (1882)  safe  in  the  possession  of  Herr 
Nicholas  Domba  of  Vienna. 

On  July  10,  1830,  Diabelli  began  the  issue  of 
what  was  termed  Schubert's  '  Musical  Remains ' 
{mtuikalische  A^acA/aM), though  confined  to  songs; 
and  continued  it  at  intervals  till  1850,  by  which 
time  50  Parts  (_Z«»*/e'ru7i(;e»),  containing  1 37  songs, 
had  appeared.  In  1830  he  also  issued  the  two 
astonishing  4  hand  marches  (op.  121)  ;  and  a  set 
of  20  waltzes  (op.  127);  whilst  other  houses 
pabliahad  the  PF.  Sonatas  in  A  and  Bb  (op.  120, 
122);  two  string  fjuarti  ts  of  the  year  18^4  (op. 
Z  25) ;  the  D  minor  Quartet,  etc.  For  the  progress 
of  ib»  pnhlieatioo  after  thia  d*to  we  must  again 
refer  the  rea'l<  r  to  Mr.  Nottebohm'g  invaluable 
Thematic  CaUlogue  (Vienna,  Schreiber«  1874), 
which  eontalna  every  detail,  and  may  bo  impUdtly 
r.jlicd  on;  merely  mentioning  the  principal  works, 
and  the  ^ear  of  publication : — ^Miriam,  Maaa  in 
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Bb,  3  last  Sonatas  and  the  Grmnd  Duo,  1838; 
Symphony  in  C.  1840 ;  Phantarfe  in  O,  PF.  aad 

violin,  1850;  Quartet  in  G,  1852;  Quintet  in  C, 
and  Octet,  1854;  Gesang  der  Geister,  1858; 
Verschworenen,  1862;  Mass  in  £b,  1865; 
Lazarus,  1866:  Symphoos^  in  B  liiillor»  1867; 
MasM  in  Ab,  1875. 

Nu  cum])lete  critical  edition  of  Schubert's 
works  has  yet  been  undertaken.  Of  the  piano- 
fort<.'  ])iece8  and  songs  there  are  numberless  publi- 
catiuuH,  for  w  hich  the  reader  is  referrtjd  to  Mr. 
Nottebohm's  Thematic  CatiUogue.  Of  the  Songs 
two  collections  may  be  pignalised  as  founded  on 
the  order  of  opus  numbers : — that  of  iaenff  of 
Leipaig,  edited  by  Jnlina  Biota.  361  aongs  in  so 
vols.,  and  that  of  LitDlff  of  Brunswick — songs  in 
10  vols.  But  neither  of  these,  though  styled 
'complete,* are ao.  For Inataneo. eaeh  oniti opa. 
8_^,  no,  129,  165.  172,  173;  the  6  w>nq;^  pub- 
lished by  Miiller,  the  40  by  CK>tthard ;  and  Litolff 
ahm  omits  ops.  21,  60.  Still,  as  tho  naaiwt  to 
completeness,  th^e  have  been  uaed  aa  tho  barfl 
of  List  No.  I.  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Schumann's  visit  to  Vienna  in  the  late  autonm 
of  1838  formed  an  epoch  in  tho  Uifeoqr  «f  tta 
Schubert  music.  He  saw  the  immense  heap  of 
M8S.  which  remained  in  Ferdinand's  hands  even 
after  the  mass  bought  by  DiabeUi  had  bet^n  ukea 
away,  and  amongst  them  several  symphonies. 
Such  sympathy  and  eothiuiaBm  as  his  must  have 
been  a  rare  delight  to  tho  poor  desponding 
brother.  His  eagle  eye  soon  discovered  the  worth 
of  these  treasures.  Ue  nicked  out  several  woriis  to 
be  reoommended  to  po Uiahera,  bat  moanlinio  one 
beyond  all  tho  rest  ri vetted  his  attention — the 
great  symphony  of  Maroh  l8a8  (was  it  the  auto- 
graph, not  yet  deposited  fai  tho  aafe-keeping  of 
thcGesellschaft  d i-rMusik  freunde,  or  a  copy  ?)  and 
he  arranged  with  Ferdinand  to  send  a  tnuuoript 
of  it  to  Leipzig  to  Mendelssohn  for  the  Oewana> 
haus  Concerts,  where  it  was  proiluced  Mar.  a  I, 
1839,'  and  repeated  no  less  than  3  times  during 
the  following  season.  His  chamber-music  was 
beooming  gradually  known  in  the  North,  Mid  as 
early  as  1833  is  oocaaionally  met  with  in  the 
Berlin  and  Leipzig  programmes.  David,  who 
led  the  taato  in  chamber  music  at  the  latter  place, 
was  devoted  toSchubert.  He  gradually  intrmluced 
his  works,  until  there  were  few  seasons  in  which  the 
Quartets  in  A  minor,  D  minor  (the  score  of  which 
he  edited  for  Senff),  and  G,  the  Strin,'  Quintet 
in  C  (a  special  favourite),  the  Octet,  both  Trios,  the 
PF.  Qnintot,  and  the  Bondoan  hriUant»  won  Mt 
performed  imiid  great  applause,  at  his  concertf 
^k;humann  had  long  been  a  lealous  Schubert  pro- 
pagandist. From  an  oaily  date  his  ZmUeknfi 
contains  articles  of  more  or  le^s  length,  always 
inspired  by  an  ardent  admiration;  Sububert'a 
letters  and  poems  and  his  brothor^a  ozoaUaot  itet 
sk  etch  of  his  life,  printed  in  vol.  x  (Ap.  23  to  May  3» 
1839) — obvious  fruits  of  Schumann's  Vienna 
visit — are  indispensable  materials  for  Schuberi** 
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i  when  the  Qjtofhouy  was  perfonned  he 
to  H  OMof  mi  UH^ftoit  and  moat  geniAl 
•ffugions,'  and  each  fresh  piece  was  greeted  with 
a  hearty  weloome  as  it  feU  from  the  preae.  One 
of  Bdmnuum*!  especial  "favouri tea  waa  ihe 
Trio  ;  he  liked  it  ev^  better  than  that  in  Bb, 
and  has  left  a  men^randum  of  his  fondness  in 
the  opening  of  theXdagio  of  his  Symphony  in  C, 
which  ia  identical^  in  key  and  intervals,  with  that 
of  Schubert's  Andante.  The  enthimiasm  of  these 
prominent  musicians,  the  repeated  performances 
of  the  Symphony,  and  ita  publication  by  Breitkopfs 
(in  Jan.  1850),  naturally  gave  Schubert  a  strong 
hold  on  Leipzig,  at  that  time  the  must  active 
musical  centre  of  Europe  ;  and  aftar  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Conservatorium  in  1843  many  English 
And  American  students  must  have  carried  back 
tlw  love  of  hb  raauntfe  mmI  toiulU  mnaie  to  tholr 
own  oonntries. 

Several  performancea  of  large  works  had  taken 
plooo  in  Vienna  since  Schubert's  death,  chiefly 
throiiph  the  exertions  of  Ferdinaml,  and  of  a 
cerUiin  Leitermayer,  one  of  Franz  s  early  friends ; 
Biicli  as  the  Eb  Mam  at  the  pariah  chnrch  of 
Maria  Trost  on  Nov.  15,  1829  ;  Miriam,  with 
Lachner's  orchestration,  at  a  Gesellschafb  Concert 
in  1830;  two  newoverturea  in  1833;  an  over- 
ture in  E,  the  Chorus  of  Sjiirits  from  Rotamunde, 
the  Gioasea  Halleluja,  etc.,  early  in  1835,  *>i<l  ^O"' 
laigo  oonoarted  piecee  fran  Ffenbrao  later  in 
the  year ;  an  overture  in  D ;  the  finale  of  the  last 
^mphony ;  a  march  and  chorua,  and  an  air  and 
flooru^  from  VienbrM,lB  April  1836;  ■aoOier  new 
overture,  and  several  new  compoeitionB  from  the 
'Kemains,'  in  the  winter  of  1837-8.  As  far  uh  can 
be  judged  by  the  dleneeof  the Viemw  newspapers 
these  parsed  almost  unnoticed.  Even  the  competi- 
tion with  North  Germany  failed  to  produce  the 
dToet  which  might  have  been  espeeted.  It  did 
indeed  excite  the  Viennese  to  one  effort.  On  the 
I5lh  of  the  December  following  the  production  or 
the  Symphony  at  Leipzig  its  performance  wee  at* 
tempted  at  Vienna,  but  though  the  whole  work 
waa  announced*'  auoh  had  been  the  difficultiea  at 
rebeaieel  that  the  Ibet  two  moTomenta  alone 
were  given,  and  they  were  only  carried  ofiT  by  the 
interpolation  of  an  air  from  'Lueia'  between 


Bot  aymphonlea  and  syrophonio  worka  can 
haidlgr  m  expected  to  float  rapidly;  songs  are 
more  tmojrant,  and  Schubert's  songs  soon  began 
to  make  tiieir  way  outside,  as  they  bad  long  skioe 
done  in  hia  native  place.  Wherever  they  once 
penetrated  their  success  was  certain.  In  Paris, 
where  qnrit,  malodj^ and  romance  are  the  certain 
eriteriona  of  success,  and  where  nothing  dull 
or  obscure  is  tolerated,  they  were  introduced  by 
Nourrit.  and  were  so  much  liked  M  actually  to 
find  a  tmnaient  plaoe  in  the  ptognumnee  of  the 


>  *0W<  MuUtan.'  III.  IM.  Schtiimnn'*  ffiprfwlont  l««Te  no  doubt 
tfaat  the  l^mpbon;  In  C,  wu  |n  »r<1lntr'<r«  po.«e»tUiri  at  Ih^  Um"  fit 
hit  Tiall.  Thlt  kiiil  manj  othi-r  (.f  tin  irOcln  <in  ffhiilirt  hxrr  1>  fii 
tr»ii«I««wl  Into  KnicIUh  \>j  Mli«  M  K  Tun  ',\.  h■^  mul  Mrx  Kltt4>r. 

I  Tlio  M-<.  ti»rt%  In  I>;<j  p<i«PMijii  of  th.>  M  iMk  Wrrln  thow  the 
R>o«t  cru4l  cuu.  puffi.bl;  with  «  Ttew  to  UUt  |Mrfurin«ncs.  In  th« 
rtiMi*.  <mt  of  the  moM  (MHtlsl  aai  lOitlfi  Mcliowaf  llwsMm> 
Mat  It  ci«ftn  ejipuiifvd. 


Concerta  of  the  Conservatoire,  the  atronghold  of 
mmieal  Toryism.'  The  first  French  collection 
was  published  in  1S34,  by  Richault,  witiltno^ 
latton  by  B^langer.  It  contained  6  songs— Die 
Peat,  Standchen,  Am  Meer,  Das  Fischermkdchen, 
Der  Tod  und  daa  Madchen,  and  Schlummer* 
lied.  The  £rl  King  and  others  followed.  A  larger 
collection,  with  translation  by  Emil  Deschamps, 
was  issued  by  Brandus  in  1 838  or  39.  It  is  entitled 
'Collection  dea  Lieder  de  Franz  Schubert,'  and 
contains  16 — La  jeune  religiense ;  Marguerite  ; 
Le  roi  dea  aulnes ;  La  rose  ;  La  a^r^iKie ;  La 
poste;  Ave  Maria;  La  cloche  des  agonic  an  t^^;  La 
jeune  fille  et  la  mort;  RoBcmumle;  Les  plaintes 
de  la  jeune  fille;  Adieu;  Les  axtres ;  La  jeune 
mfere;  La  berceuse;  Eloge  des  larmen.*  Except 
that  one — Adieu^ — is  spurious,  the  selection 
doea  great  credit  to  Parisian  taste.  This  led  the 
way  to  the  •  Qiiarante  melodies  de  Schubert '  of 
Kichault,  Launer,  etc.,  a  thin  8vo.  volume,  to 
which  many  an  English  amateur  ia  indebted  for  hia 
first  acquaintance  with  these  treasures  of  life, 
1845  Kichault  had  published  as  many  as  150 
with  French  worda. 

Some  of  the  chamber  music  also  soon  obtained 
a  certain  popularity  in  Paris,  through  the  playing 
of  Tilmant,  Urban,  and  Alkan,  and  later  of  Alard 
and  Francho!nme.  The  Trio  in  Bb,  issued  by 
Richault  in  1838,  was  the  first  instrumental  work 
of  Schobert'a  published  in  France.  There  is  • 
'Collection  complete'  of  the  solo  PP.  worku, 
published  by  Kichault  in  Svo.,  containing  the 
Feataiaie  (op.  15),  10  aonatea,  the  two  Roaalea 
marches.  IinpromptuH,  Moniens  musicals,  5  single 

Eiecea,  and  9  acts  of  dauces.  Liszt  and  Heller 
ept  the  flame  alive  by  their  tnnaeriptiona  of 
the  Bon^^'s  and  waltzofi.  But  beyond  this  the 
French  hardly  know  more  of  Schubert  now  than 
they  did  than ;  none  of  hie  large  worka  have  be* 
come  popidar  with  them.  Hal  eneck  attempted 
to  rehearse  the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  10)  in  1843, 
bat  the  band  nfoaed  to  go  bejrond  the  flnt 
movement,  and  ^hnbert'a  name  up  to  this  date 
(1881)  appeara  in  the  pcograromea  of  the  Con- 
oeria  of  the  Conaervatolfo  attached  to  three 
Bonga  onfy.  M.  Pasdctoup  has  introduced  the 
Symphony  in  C  and  the  fragmenta  of  that  in 
B  minor,  bat  they  have  taken  ao  hold  on  the 
Parisian  amateurs. 

Liait'a  devotion  to  Sohubert  baa  been  great 
and  aaoeaaiBg.  We  have  already  mentioned  hia 
production  of  Alfonso  and  P>trella  at  Weimar 
in  1854,  but  it  is  right  to  give  a  list  of  hia 
tranacriptions,  which  have  atmo  a  very  great 
deal  to  introduce  Schubert  into  many  quarters 
where  hia  compositiona  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  aealed  book.    Hia  first  transcription-— 


•  'lA  i«iiae  Bell«l««M'  sad  'Ls  lol  dM  AulM*  imn  nut  IV 
MmffM.  SS  OmohM  of  Jan.  IS  snd  April  M,  l«a  nnaetlval^- 
Om  lilur  nail  ordMrtnU  MooiBpMilnMrt.  Oa  Vweh  aoi  I«8A.  nu» 
ro^ritawMnin(b7Kiie.rslgoii.*adilwmilMUiiiinpa  aolrataft^ 

name  has  ncTer  •««ln  apptind  ta  liMM  pnaMSUBM,  10  tmf  VlMa 

Micii  <iT  \n»%nmmat»L 

•  T\A^  i«ta«oiio«ao»  ibo  tws  oDtmaoBdwos 

IXXi  p.  "tol. 

i  Th(«  i>ong  It  made  up  of  phraaei  rrom  Schubort'a  irnigi.  ami  vfll 
probably  altran  bs  attributed  to  blaa.  U  numia  ma  ta  PWmt* 
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Die  Eo«e,  op.  73— wm  made  in  *  1834,  and  ap- 
in  Paris  the  same  year.    It  wiu*  fol- 


lowed in  1838  by  the  Stiindchen,  Post,  and  Lob 
der  Thtanen,  and  in  1839  ^^'^ 
19  Uadsr.  These  again  by  6  Lieder;  4  Odiit- 
licho  Lieder ;  6  of  the  MuUerlieder  ;  the  Scbwan- 
engeaang,  and  the  Winterreise.  Lisst  has  also 
trauoribed  tha  PluiHnment  k  la  hongroise.  3 
Marches  and  9  '  Valfle8-caprice«,'  or  '  Soir^  de 
Vienne,'  after  Schubert's  op.  67.  All  the  above 
arofcrPF.  Mbi  H« Iim atoo aoofed the aooom- 

E'  lent  to  the  Junpe  Nonne,  Gretchen  am 
krade,  So  laast  mich  scheinen,  and  the  Erl 
,  for  a  aBall  oidiflilra;  has  adapted  the 
Allmacht  for  tenor  solo,  male  chorus,  and  or- 
ehettra,  and  has  oonverted  the  Fantasie  in  C  (op. 
15)  into  a  OonoeitolbrPF.  and  orchestra.  Some 
will  think  these  changes  indefenmble,  but  there 
ii  no  doabt  that  thejf  are  done  in  a  masterly 
fluumer,  and  that  many  of  thann  hart  bMonw 
very  popular. — ITcller's  arraagMMUte  aro  OOO.' 
fined  to  6  £ikvourite  songs. 

England  made  an  appeaannee  in  the  Md  with 
2  '  Tlie  Letter  of  flowers '  and  '  Tlie  Secret,' 

which  were  published  by  Mr.  Ayrion  in  1836  in 
tha  Mmioal  Library,  to  Omnfefd'a  tnmriation. 
Mr.  Wessel  (Ashdown  A  Part7)  had  begun  his 
•Series  of  German  Songs'  earlier  than  this, 
and  by  1840,  out  of  a  total  of  197,  the  liat  In- 
daded  38  of  Schubert's,  remarkably  well  chosen, 
and  including  several  of  the  finest  though  less 
known  ones,  e.  g.  Ganjrmed,  An  dea  Tod,  8ei 
mir  gegrUsst,  Die  Rose,  etc.,  etc,  Kwcr's  •  Gems 
of  German  Song/  oontaining  many  of  Schu- 
bert's, were  begun  In  1836.  SclrabMili  nraaic 
took  a  long  time  before  it  obtained  any  public 
footing  in  this  country.  The  first  time  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Philharmcnio  prc^rranunee— then  so 
ready  to  welcome  novelties — is  on  May  20,  1S39, 
when  IvanoflT  sang  the  Serenade  in  the  Schwanen- 

Oto  Italian  words,  '  Quando  arvelto.* 
gl  gave  the  Wanderer,  May  8,  1843.  On 
June  10,  1844,  the  Overture  to  Fierabras  was 

Jlayed  under  Mendelssohn's  direction,  and  on 
une  17  the  Junge  Nonne  was  sung  to  French 
words  by  M.  de  Revial,  Mendelssohn  playing  the 
magnificent  accompaniment.  We  blush  to  say, 
however,  that  neither  piece  met  with  approval. 
The  leading  critic  says  that  'the  OTorture  is 
literally  beneath  criticism :  perhaps  a  mote  over- 
rated man  nerer  existed  than  this  same  Sehabert.' 
flis  dictimi  on  the  Bong  h  even  more  unfortunate. 
He  tella  us  that  '  it  is  a  very  good  exemplification 
of  mooli  ado  about  nothing — as  unmeaningly 
mysterious  as  could  he  desired  by  the  most  de- 
voted lover  of  bombast.'  Mendelssohn  oonduoted 
the  last  five  Philhannonk  ooncerts  of  that  leeson 
(1844");  and  amongst  other  orchestral  music  new 
to  England  had  brought  with  him  Schubert's 
Symphony  in  C,  and  his  own  overture  to  Ruy 
Bias.  At  the  rehearsal  however  the  behaviour 
of  the  band  towards  the  symphony— excited,  it  is 
MidfhgrtheooDtinttalti^ieta  inttaFlnela'  was 

I  Th«M  partlculMi  m  t«k«D  p«rtlr  from  Ramftnn'ii  Life  of 
llut,  u>a  |Mn|y  IkMB  UaH't  niMMlle  OtUlosw*  Tlw  third  M«.o( 
lks*4MSilitaw'tolHnMMS~  '   ^ 
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so  insulting  that  he  refused  either  to  go  on  with 
it  or  to  allow  his  own  overture  to  be  tried.* 
But  the  ndabehavioor  of  our  leading  orchestra 
did  not  produce  the  effect  which  it  had  done  In 
Paris ;  others  were  found  to  take  up  tlie  treaatires 
thus  rudely  rejected,  and  Schubert  has  had  an 
ample  revenge.  The  centres  for  his  murfc  ia 
England  have  been — for  the  orchestral  and  choral 
works,  the  Crvstal  Palace,  Sydenham,  and  Mr. 
Charies  Halle  s  Concerts,  Manchester ;  and  for 
the  chamber  music,  the  Monday  and  Satordaj 
Popular  Oncerts  and  Mr.  Hidle's  Recitals.  At 
the  Crystal  Palace  the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  10) 
has  been  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Saiovday  Con- 
certs since  April  5,  1856  ;  the  two  movements  of 
the  B  minor  Symphony  were  first  played  April  6, 
1867,  and  have  been  eoutantly  repeated.  The 
6  other  MS.  Symphonies  were  obtained  from  Dr. 
Schneider  in  1 86  7  and  since,  and  have  been  played 
■fcntriowl  dates,  a  performance  of  the  whole  eight 
in  ctoonolngical  order  forming  a  feature  in  the 
nriee  of  1880-81.  The  Rosanmnde  music  was 
first  played  Not.  lo,  1866,  and  has  been  fre« 
quently  rejveated  since.  Joachim's  orchestration 
of  (be  Grand  Duo  (op.  140)  was  giveu  March  4, 
1876.  Tlie  OTwtnrsa  to  Alfonso  and  Estrella, 
Fierabras,  Freunde  von  Salatnanka,  Teufels 
Lustschloss,  and  that  'in  the  Italian  style'  are 
eotttinaalljheavl  HMam'e  song  was  first  given 
Nov.  14,  1868  (and  three  times  since") ;  the  Con- 
spirators, Marsh  a,  1872  j  the  aird  Psalui,  Feb. 
31,  1874;  the  Bb  Mmh,  Haieh  99.  1879^  At 
the  Popular  Con<»rt8  a  b«^inmng  wa-n  ma<de  May 
16. 1859,  with  the  A  minor  Quartet,  the  iJ  miyor 
Sonata,  and  theSondeMi  fcriUant  Since  then  the 
D  minor  an  'I  G  major  Qowtetlb  many  aonitas  and 
other  PF.  pieces  have  Immi  added,  and  the  Octet, 
the  Quintet  in  C,  and  the  two  Trioe  are/repented 
season  by  season,  and  eiitliu^astically  receiTod. 
The  Quartet  in  Bb,  a  MS.  trio  in  the  same 
key,  the  Sonato  ftr  PF.  and  Arpeggiwie,  eite. 
have  been  brouirlit  t  >  a  hearini:.  A  large  num- 
ber of  songs  are  familiar  to  the  subscribera  to 
these  concerts  through  the  fine  intsvpretatfon 
of  Stockhausen,  Mad.  Joachim,  Miss  Regan,  Miss 
Sophie  Lowe,  Mr.  Santlev,  Mr.  Uenschel,  and 
other  singers.  At  Mr.  HaUe*!  admirable  reeitoli 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  since  their  commencement 
in  1863  all  the  published  Sonatas  have  been  re* 
peatedly  played ;  not  only  the  popular  enee,  bat  of 
those  lees  known  none  have  been  given  less  than 
twice ;  the  Fantasia  in  C.  op.  15,  three  times ;  the 
PF.  Quintet,  the  Fantana  for  PF.  and  Tloiia. 
the  Impromptus  and  Momens  musicals,  the  '  5 
pieces,  '  the  '  3  pieces.'  the  Adagio  and  Bondob 
the  Valines  nobles,  and  other  numbers  ofthiafiuMi- 
nating  music  have  been  heard  again  and  Jigain. 

The  other  principal  publications  in  England 
ar^  the  vocal  scores  of  the  six  Masses,  the  PF. 

*  KT«n  15  je«n  Uter.  «h«n  pl*y«d  ktUw  Mniical  8oele«r  of  tsa- 
don.  Um  tMM  pHiodkal  ttal  «•  hMS  Sln««r  fwtMd  of  H. 
'TiM  IdM*  tkrooglMut  it  «fi  lai  ef  •  nlMto  abMiwtar.  mmI  Um 


,111,1  .1,1,  1 1  to  of  •  pleen  with  the  ld«u.  There  b  no  htcadtfe. 
Umn  to  M  trmndeur.  there  U  do  dlfnlty  la  either  :  clMmon.  m>4 
contrMt.  Md  beautiful  flnUh  are  alwar*  apparent,  but  the  at- 
chaMra.  thouch  loud.  1>  neYer  nuuMre  and  ioooroua,  aod  the  "•"'^ 
Uwoih ftlnsja comrtja iMvar  MrtowM-  lBipodii«.'  U  K  po»IW* 
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accoini>animeDt  nrranged  from  the  full  score  by 
Ebcnezer  Prout,  publiHhed  by  Augener  &  Co. — 
the  1  st,  2nd,  5rd,  4th  in  1 87 1 ,  the  6th  ( Eb)  in  1 8 7  a, 
and  the  5th  (Ab)  in  1875.^  The  Masses  have 
been  altio  published  by  Novellus,  both  with 
Latin  and  Engli.sh  words  ('Communion  Ser- 
^-ice');  and  the  same  firm  has  publbhed 
Miriam,  in  two  fonns,  and  the  Rosamunde 
music,  both  vocaI  score  and  orchestral  parts. 
Messrs.  Augener  have  also  published  editions 
of  the  PF.  work»,  and  of  a  large  number  of 
songs,  by  Pauer. 

Schubert  was  not  sufficiently  important  during 
his  lifetime  to  attract  the  attention  of  painters, 
and  although  he  had  more  than  one  artist  in 
hii  circle,  there  are  but  tliree  portraits  of  him 
known,  i .  A  poor  stiff  head  by  Leopold  Kupel- 
wieser,  full  face,  taken  July  10,  1 83 1,  photo- 
graphed by  Mietke  and  Wawra  of  Vienna,  and 
wretchedly  engraveil  as  the  frontispiece  to 
Kreissle's  biography,  a.  A  very  characteristic 
half-length,  3-quarter-face,  in  water  colours,  by 
W.  A.  Rieder,  taken  in  1 8  3  5,  and  now  in  possession 
of  Dr.  Granitsch  of  Vienna.*  A  replica  by  the 
artist,  dated  1840,  is  now  in  the  Musik  Verein. 
It  has  been  engraved  by  Passini,  and  we  here 
pve  the  head.  fn>m  a  photograph  expre^tsly  taken 
from  the  original. 


3.  The  bust  on  the  tomb,  which  gives  a  very 
proaaic  version  of  his  features. 

His  exterior  by  no  means  answered  to  liis 
genius.  His  general  appearance  was  insigni* 
Scant.  As  we  have  already  said,  he  was  prob- 
ably not  more  than  5  feet  and  l  inch  high, 
his  figure  was  stout  and  clumsy,  with  a  round 
hack  and  shoulders  (perhaps  due  to  incessant 

•  Rvrlnred  hj  Mr.  E.  Vrout  tn  •  Concordia  •  (or  1*75.  pp. «. ».  109.  rt«. 
I  Hi  boucht  It  in  Feb.  mi  for  l.'MH  fl»iiu*.  ur  atwut  iM.   It  1* 
»te8t  8  liidMS  htth.  b7  e  wide. 


writing),  fleshy  arms,  and  thick  short  Rngers. 
His  complexion  was  pa.sty,  nay  even  tallowy  ; 
his  cheeks  were  full,  his  eyebrows  bushy,  and  his 
noee  insignificant.  But  there  were  two  things  that 
to  a  great  extent  redeemed  these  insignificant 
traits — his  hair,  which  was  black,  and  remark- 
ably thick  and  'vigorous,  as  if  rooted  in  the 
brain  within;  and  his  eyes,  which  were  truly 
*  the  windows  of  his  soul,'  and  even  through  the 
spectacles  he  constantly  wore  were  so  bright  as 
at  once  to  attract  attention^  If  Rieder  s  por- 
trait may  be  trusted — and  it  Is  said  to  be  very 
faithful,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  /«c — they 
had  a  peculiarly  steadfast  penetrating  look,  which 
irresistibly  reminds  one  of  the  firm  rhythm  of 
his  music.  His  glasses  are  inseparable  from  his 
face.  One  of  our  earliest  glimpses  of  him  is 
'  a  little  boy  in  spectacles'  at  the  Convict ;  he  ha- 
bitually slept  in  them;  and  within  1 8  months  of 
his  death  we  see  him  standing  in  the  window  at 
Dbbling.  his  glasses  pushed  up  over  his  fore- 
head, and  Grillparzers  verses  held  close  to  his 
searching  eyes.  He  had  the  broad  strong  jaw  of 
all  grtgfit  And  a  marked  assertive  prominence 
of  the  lips.  When  at  rent  the  expression  of  his 
face  was  uninteresting,  but  it  brightened  up  at 
the  mention  of  music,  especially  that  of  Bee- 
thoven. His  voice  was  something  between  a  soft 
tenor  and  a  baritone.  He  sang  'like  a  composer,' 
vrithout  the  least  affectation  or  attempt.* 

His  general  disposition  was  in  accordance  with 
his  countenance.  His  sensibility,  though  his 
music  shows  it  was  extreme,  was  not  roused  by 
the  small  tliingn  of  life.  He  had  little  of  that 
jealous  susceptibility  which  too  often  distinguishes 
musicians,  more  irritable  even  than  the  '  irritable 
race  of  poets.'  His  attitude  towards  Ros-nini 
and  Weber  proves  this.  W^hcn  a  post  which 
he  much  coveted  was  given  to  'another,  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  its  being  bestowed 
on  so  competent  a  man.  Transparent  truth- 
fulness, good-humour,  a  cheerful  contented 
evenness,  fondness  for  a  joke,  and  a  desire  to 
remain  in  the  background  — such  were  his  pro- 
minent characteristics  in  ordinary  life.  But  we 
have  seen  how  this  apparently  impassive  man 
could  be  moved  by  a  poem  which  appealed  to 
him,  or  by  such  music  as  Beethoven's  Cf  minor 
Quartet.'  This  unfailing  good-nature,  this  sweet 
loveableness,  doubtless  enhanced  by  his  reserve, 
was  what  attached  Schul>ert  to  his  friends. 
They  admired  him  ;  but  they  loved  him  still 
more.  Ferdinand  perfectly  adored  him,  and 
even  the  derisive  Ignaz  melts  when  he  takes 
leave.'  Hartlly  a  letter  from  Schwind,  Schober, 
or  Bauemfeld,  that  does  not  amply  testify  to 
this.  Their  only  complaint  is  that  he  will  not 
return  their  (tassion,  that  '  the  affection  of  years 
is  not  enough  to  overcome  his  di»ttru8t  and  fear 
of  seeing  himself  appreciated  and  beloved.'*  Even 

I  All  Ihree  porlrAiU  »»pee  In  thli.  An  eminent  (tirfeon  of  our  own 
Av  l»  accuiitoine'l  to  •  Nerer  tru»t  a  m»n  with  m  »re»t  hewl  ol 
black  hair,  he  is  tura  to  be  «n  enthu*la*t.' 

*  W.  r.  Clkeiy.  'IrlnneruDjen  -'wlth  eje»  »o  brililanl  M  at  the 
flnt  glance  to  betray  the  Are  within.' 

9  Dauenifeld.  •  Welgl.  '  See  p«<e*  S24.  3M. 

I  K  U  U»  (I.  Jfll)  •  Bchwind.  In  K.H.  SVxW.  IM). 
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itrangers  wlio  met  him  in  this  entourage  were  as 
much  captivated  as  his  friends.  J.  A.  Berg  of 
Stoddiolin,  who  was  inVieniui  Ini  8  3  7,  as  a  young 
mail  of  34,  and  met  turn  at  the  Bognern,  speaks 
of  him*  with  the  clinging  atfection  which  such 
personal  charm  iuspirea. 

He  WM  A  bora  bourgeoi$,  never  really  at  bk 
ease  except  among  hifi  equals  and  chosen  asso- 
ciates. When  with  them  ho  was  genial  aiul 
oompliant.  At  the  dances  of  his  friends  he 
would  extemporise  the  most  lovely  waltzes  for 
hours  together,  or  accompany  song  after  song. 
He  was  even  boisteroos — playin^f  Uie  Brl  King 
on  a  comb,  fencing,  howling',  nnil  making  nuny 
practical  jokes.  Bat  in  good  society  he  was  shy 
aad  dlent,  bb  hee  graTO ;  »  word  of  pcaise  dis- 
tref^sed  him,  ho  would  repel  the  admiration  when 
it  came,  and  escape  into  the  next  room,  or  out  of 
the  hoiiie.  at  the  flmt  poariUe  moment.  In  oon« 
sequence  he  was  overlooked,  and  of  hia  important 
friends  few  knew,  or  showed  tliat  they  knew, 
what  a  tnMwmre  they  had  within  th^  xeach. 
A  great  ^yer  like  Booklet,  after  performing 
the  Bb  Tno,  could  kneel  to  kiss  the  composer's 
hand  in  rapture,  and  with  broken  voice  stammer 
forth  bis  homage,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  such 
tribute  from  the  upper  classes.  What  a  contrast 
to  Beethoven's  position  among  his  aristocraiic 
friends — their  devotion  uid  patieaoe,  his  con- 
temptuous behaviour,  the  amount  of  pressing 
necessary  to  make  him  play,  his  scorn  of  emotion, 
and  love  of  applause  after  he  had  finiehed  1  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  1686.]  The  same  contmst  is  visible  in 
the  dedications  of  the  music  of  the  two — Bee- 
thoven'a  diMy  to  erowsed  headi  and  nobility, 
Schubert's  in  large  proportion  to  liis  friends.  It 
is  also  evident  in  the  music  itseil^  as  we  shall 
endeavoor  presently  to  bring  out. 

He  played,  as  he  sang,  '  like  a  composer.'  that 
is,  with  less  of  technique  than  of  knowledge  and 
exprnrfon.  Of  the  virtuoso  he  had  absolutely 
nothing.  He  improvised  in  the  intervals  of  throw- 
ing on  his  clothes,  or  at  other  times  when  the 
music  within  was  too  strong  to  be  ret<iatcd,  but  as 
■a  aihibition  or  perforauaoe  never,  and  ther<3  is 
no  record  of  his  playing  any  music  but  hid  own. 
He  ooc&»ioDally  accompanied  his  songs  at  con- 
oorti  (always  keeping  very  strict  time),  but  we 
never  near  of  his  having  extemporised  or  played 
a  piece  in  public  in  Vienna.  Notwithstanding 
the  shortness  of  his  fingei%  whidi  sometimes  got 
tired,'  he  ouM  {  lay  nu'Ht  of  hia  own  pieces,  and 
with  such  force  and  beauty  as  to  compel  a 
BiiisioiaD*  who  was  listenbg  to  one  of  Us  latest 
Sonatas  to  exclaim,  'I  admire  your  jdaying  more 
than  your  music,'  an  exclamation  susceptible 
of  two  interpretations,  of  whidi  Schubert  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  unfavourable  one.  But  ac- 
companiment was  his  forte,  and  of  this  we 
liaYe  already  spoken  [see  pp.  341 6,  347  a  etc.], 
Duet-pUying  was  a  favourite  rscwitimi  with  him. 
SGhol>er.  Gahy,  and  others,  were  his  compnnions 
in  this,  and  Gahy  has  left  on  record  his  admira- 

I  lasltUcrioth«wHtcr.  iBHHmMU. 


lion  of  the  clean  rapid  playing,  the  bol  1  concep- 
tion and  perfect  grasp  of  expre.>sion,  and  the 
clever  drau  rsmaris  that  womd  drop  frunn  hia  I 
during  the  piece.  { 

His  life  as  a  rule  was  r^lar,  even  mono* 
tonous.   He  composed  or  studied  habitually  fat 
nx  or  seven  hours  every  morniiii:.    This  was 
one  of  the  methodical  habits  which  he  had 
learned  from  his  good  old  &ther ;  others  were 
the  okUfiMhioned  punctilious  style  of  a'ldressing 
strangers,  which  struck  Hiller'  with  nuch  conster- 
nation, and  the  dating  of  his  music.    He  was 
re  idy  to  write  directly  he  tumbled  out  of  bed, 
and  remained  steadily  at  work  till  two.    *  When  j 
I  have  done  one  piece  I  begin  the  next '  was  his 
explanation  to  a  Vmtor  hi  1897 ;  aad  one  of  these 
mm  nings  protluoad  six  of  the  songs  in  the  '  Win- 
terreise '  1    At  two  he  dined — when  there  was 
money  enoo^  for  dinner— ^thcr  at  tho  Oast> 
haus,  where  in  Ibose  days  it  cost  a  *  Zwansiger' 
(8|d.),  or  with  a  friend  or  patron:  Mid  the 
afteraoon  was  wpvai  in  making  muno,  as  at 
Mad.  Lacsny  Buohwieser's  [p.  347  a],  or  in 
walking  in  the  environs  of  Vienna.    If  the 
weather  was  fine  the  walk  was  often  prolonged 
till  late,  regardless  of  engagements  in  town ;  bm||^ 
if  this  was  not  tho  case,  he  was  at  the  coffee  hoa»c 
by  five,  smoking  his  pipe  and  ready  to  juke  with 
any  of  his  set ;  then  came  an  hour's  music,  as  at  I 
Sofie  Miilier's  [p.  341  b];  then  the  theatre,  and  | 
supper  at  the  Gasthaus  again,  and  the  coffeo" 
house,  sometnoaes  till  fiv  into  the  momtng.  In 
those  days  no  Viennese,  certainly  no  young 
bachelor,  dined  at  home ;  so  that  the  repeated 
visits  to  the  Ghistiiatts  need  not  shoolc  tho  seaai* 
bilities  of  any  Engli.sh  love?  of  Schubert.  [See 
p.  345.}  Nor  letany  one  be  led  away  with  the  notion 
that  M  was  a  sot,  as  some  seem  prone  to  believe. 
How  ooald  a  sot— how  could  any  one  who  even 
lived  freely,  and  woke  with  a  heavy  head  or  a 
disordered  stomach — have  wwked  as  he  worked, 
and  have  composed  nearly  1000  such  works  as 
h'lH  in  18  years,  or  have  performed  the  feats  of 
rapidity  that  Schubert  did  in  the  way  of  opera, 
symphony,  quartet,  song,  which  we  have  enu- 
merated ?    No  sot  could  write  six  of  the  '  Win-  j 
terreise'  songs — perfect,  enduring  works  of  tut — • 
in  one  morning,  and  that  no  singular  feat! 
Your  Morlands  and   Poes  are  obli^od  to  wait 
their  time,  and  produce  a  few  works  as  their 
brain  and  their  digestion  will  allow  them,  fan 
stead  of  being  always  ready  for  their  greatest 
efforts,  as  Mozart  and  Sdiubert  were.  Schubert 
— Uke  Moaart-^OTod  sodety  and  its  aeeompaai* 
ments ;  he  would  have  been  no  Viennese  if  he 
had  not;  and  he  may  have  been  occasionally  led 
away ;  but  suoh  escapades  were  rare.  Ho  doss 
not  appear  to  have  cared  fur  the  other  hex.  or- 
to  have  been  attractive  to  them  as  Beethoven 
was.  notwithstanding  his  ugliness.   This  siu* 
pi  city  ourionity  ohanoterises  his  whole  life ;  no 
feats  of  memory  are  recorded  of  him  as  they  so 

«  'KanMl«riebm,'p.49.  'Schubert  I  And  m-nllxriM  in  mr  J"urntl 
•s  a  fmitt  naa— poi>tbl7  not  no.  thi'U<h  t         'iilj  imoixU 

hU  InUoMtw  tlMt  IM  broka  out.  Wbm  1  ihUt4  him  In  hH  mu4nt 
UxiBins  h»  nwl»sS  —  fclDdlf  .  tat  IS  mno  Mlj  u  ssHs  w  frtgSM 

I  AM* 
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•Am  ii«  «f  odicr  gre»t  madahiM;  the  records 

of  his  life  contain  nothing  to  quote.  Hin  letters, 
■ome  forty  in  all,  are  evidently  forced  from  him. 
« Bmnm  and  Earth,'  mjw  he,  *  it*a  (Vigfatlbl  hav- 
ing to  describe  one's  travelH  ;  I  cannot  write  any 
more.'  '  Dearest  friend ' — on  another  ooca«ion — 
*ytm  will  be  — tonishcd  at  ay  writing :  I  am  m> 
myself.''  Strange  contrast  to  the  many  in- 
teresting epistles  of  Mozart  and  MendelMohii, 
and  the  nnmberiees  notes  of  Beethoven  I  Bee- 
thoven was  wifll  read,  a  politician,  tlMNlght 
much,  and  talked  eagerlv  on  many  mbjeoto. 
Monrt  and  MenddHdba  both  df»w ;  travdltng 
was  a  part  of  their  livra ;  they  wero  men  of  the 
world,  and  Mendelssohn  was  niaeter  of  many 
aocomplishmenti.  8ehnnuaintoo,thoagha8axon 
of  Saxons,  had  travelle<l  tnnch,  and  while  a  most 
prolitio  composer,  was  a  practised  literary  man. 
But  Sbhnbert  has  nothing  oftheUnd  to  show.  He 
not  only  never  travelled  out  of  Austria,  but  he 
xiever  proposed  it»  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
bii  doing  so.  To  piokore  or  weric^  art  he  verv 
rarely  refers.  He  enpressed  himself  with  such 
difficulty  that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  argue 
with  him."  Besides  the  letten  just  mentioned, 
a  few  pages  of  diary  and  four  or  five  poems  are 
all  that  he  produced  except  his  music.  la  liter- 
ature his  range  was  wide  indeed,  bat  it  all  went 
into  his  music  ;  and  he  was  strangely  uncritical. 
He  seems  to  have  been  hardly  able— at  any 
rate  he  did  not  care — to  discriminate  between 
the  magnihcent  songs  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Mayrhofer,  the  feeble  domesticities  of  Kosegar- 
ten  and  Holty,  and  the  turgid  couplets  of  the 
authors  of  liis  librettos.  Ail  came  alike  to  his 
omnivorous  appetite.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
apart  from  his  music,  Schubert's  life  was  little  or 
aotillBg,  and  tbat  is  its  most  peculiar  and  most 
interesting  fact.  Music  and  music  alone  was  to 
him  all  in  all.  It  was  not  bis  principal  mode  of 
aipremfai,  it  was  his  on/y  ooa;  it  ewallowed  up 
•very  other.  His  afternoon  walks,  his  evening 
amusements,  were  ail  so  many  preparations  for 
the  orations  of  the  following  morniag.  No  doubt 
he  enjoyed  the  country,  but  the  effect  of  the 
walk  is  to  \m  touud  in  his  music  and  his  music 
only.  He  left,  as  we  have  said*  no  letters  to 
speak  of,  no  journal ;  there  is  no  reoortl  of  hi^ 
over  having  poured  out  his  soul  in  confidence,  as 
Beethoven  did  in  the  •Will,*  in  the  three  mya- 
terioua  letters  to  some  unknown  Beloved,  or  in 
his  conversations  with  BettinsNL  He  made  no 
impression  even  on  hia  aloseet'wenda  beyond 
that  of  natural  kindness,  goodness,  truth,  and 
reserve.  Hia  life  is  all  summed  nn  in  his  mjinif 
No  nemoir  of  Schubert  can  ever  be  satisfiKstory, 
because  no  relation  can  bo  established  between 
his  life  and  his  music ;  or  rather,  properly  speak* 
isg,  beeaiwa  there  ia  no  liib  to  establislk  a 
relaUon  with.  The  one  scale  f>f  the  balance 
is  absolutely  empty,  the  other  is  full  to  over- 
flowing. 

y  For  when  we  come  to  the  music  we  find 
'  everything  tbat  whs  wanting  elsewhere.  There 

>  K.H.  an  UL  ») :  417  (li.  im). 
«  smaM,  to  smaiioi^iiwdma. 


we  have  flueooy,  depth  aetttsoasi  and  variety  ^ 

of  exproHsion.  unbounded  ima^nnation,  the  hap-  X 
piest  thoughts,  never-tiring  energy,  and  a  sym-  ' 
pa^tio  tenderness  beyond  bdief.  And  these 
were  the  rtHult  of  natural  gifts  and  of  the 
incessant  practice  to  which  they  forced  him ;  for 
it  seems  certain  that  of  edoeation  in  moslo— 
meaning  by  education  the  severe  course  of  train- 
ing in  the  mechanical  portions  of  their  art  to 
whieh  M oart  and  Hendeliiohn  were  sobjeoted 
— he  had  little  or  nothing.  As  wo  have  alre  ady 
mentioned,  the  two  musicians  who  professed  to 
instruct  him,  Holaer  and  Rooxioka.  were  so 
astonished  at  his  ability  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  wondering,  and  allowiqg  him 
to  go  hia  own  way.  And  they  are  responsibla 
for  that  want  of  cmintcrpiiint  which  was  ail 
embarrasMuienl  to  him  all  his  lifs^  and  drove 
him,  during  hia  lart  illness,  to  sedc  lessons. 
[St  e  p.  3n3\  What  he  learned,  ho  learned 
mostly  for  himself,  from  playing  in  the  Convict 
oroheatnK  from  inoeesant  writing,  and  from 
reading  the  best  scores  he  could  obtain ;  and, 
to  use  the  expressive  term  of  hb  friend  Mayr^ 
hofer,  remained  a  '  NaturaUst '  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  From  the  operas  of  the  Italian  masters, 
which  were  recommended  to  him  by  8alieri,  he 
advanced  to  thoee  of  Mocart,  and  of  Mozart 
abundant  traces  appear  in  his  earlier  iMtru* 
mental  works.  In  1814  Beethoven  wa<4  prob- 
ably still  tabooed  in  the  Convict ;  and  'beyond 
the  PMoaliiaos  music,  and  the  first  two  Sym- 
phonies, a  pupil  there  woold  not  be  likely. to 
encounter  anything  of  his.  —  - 

To  speak  first  of  the  orchestral  works. 

The  ist  Symphony  dates  from  1814  (his  iSth 
year),  and  between  that  and  1818  we  have  five 
more.  These  are  all  much  tinctured  by  what  he 
was  bearing  and  reading — Haydn,  Mozart,  Ro^t- 
sini,  Beethoven  (the  last  but  slightly,  fur  reasons 
just  hinted  at).  Now  and  then— as  in  the  seoond 
subjects  of  the  first  and  Inst  AH'^itt'os  of  Sym- 
pbony  I,  the  fimt  subject  of  the  opening  Allegro 
of  Symphony  a,  and  the  Andante  of  Symphony  5, 
the  themes  are  virtually  reproflucetl — no  doubt 
unconsciously.  The  treatment  is  mom  his 
own,  espedaUy  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  wind 
instruments,  and  to  the  '  working  ont'  of  the 
movements,  where  his  want  of  education  drives 
him  to  the  repetition  of  the  subject  in  variooa 
keys,  and  similar  artifices,  in  place  of  contrapuntal 
treatment.  In  the  slow  movement  and  Finale 
of  the  Tnigie  Symphony,  No.  4.  we  have  exceed- 
ingly happy  examples,  in  which,  without  abso- 
lutely breaking  away  from  the  old  world,  Schu- 
bert baa  reveidrd  an  amovat  of  original  feeling 
and  an  extraoi  din.iry  beauty  of  treatment  which 
already  stamp  him  as  a  great  orchestral  com- 
poeer.  But  whether  alwayi  original  or  hot  in 
their  subject'^,  no  one  can  listen  to  these  first  six 
Symphonies  without  being  impressed  with  their 
indimdmaUt^  Single  phrases  may  remind  us  of 
other  composers,  the  treatment  may  ot"t<  n  be 
traditional,  but  there  is  a  fluency  and  continuity, 
a  happy  obeerfolneii,  aa  eaneatness  .nnd  want  of 
triviality,and  an  absenca  of  laboar,  which  pradaim 
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a  new  eomposer.  The  writer  is  evidently  writ- 
iilg  beoaoM  wh*t  he  bM  to  say  must  come  out, 
even  though  he  may  oooMrionally  coaeh  it  In  the 
nhnmni  of  his  predeceniurB.  Beauty  and  pro- 
nidon  of  melodv  reign  throughout.  The  tone  it 
often  {JMntive  but  never  olieeari;  end  there  b 
always  the  irrepressible  gaiety  of  youth  and  of 
Schubert's  own  Viennese  nature,  ready  and  will- 
ing to  buret  forth.  I  His  treatment  of  particular 
imtrainents.  eepecially  the  wind,  is  already  quite 
his  own — happy  c0nv€f$atu)nal  te^y  which  at  a 
later  period  becomes  highly  characteristic.  At 
length,  in  the  B  minor  Symphony  (Oot.  30^  i8a2), 
we  meet  with,  something  which  never  existed 
in  the  world  befuae  ia  orchestral  uiuhIc — a  new 
elaas  of  tiioughts  ami  a  new  mode  of  expression 
which  diHtinpuinh  hira  entirely  from  liin  j)rede- 
c^sors,  charucteri sties  which  are  fully  maintained 
in  the  Rosamunde  music  (Christmas  1823).  and 
cul  minate  ib  the  grant  G  m^or  Sjmgbaaj  (jBiaroh 
1838). 

The  eame  genanl  lanMrkt  tfjpfy  to  the  otiier 

instrumental  comp  >siti(nn~tne  quartet<!  nnd 
PF.  sonatas.  These  often  sihow  a  close  adherence 
to  the  style  of  the  old  school,  but  are  always 
effective  and  individual,  and  ofcnuionaJly,  like 
the  symphonies,  varied  by  original  and  charming 
movements,,  an  the  Trio  in  the  Eb  Quartet,  cnthe 
Minuet  and  Trio  in.  the  E  major  one  (op.  125, 
I  and  a),  tiie  Sonata  in  A  minor  (1817)  etc. 
The  TUt  to  Zeldsz  in  1834,  witii  its  Hungarian 
experiences,  and  the  pianoforte  proclivities  of  the 
Esterhazys,  seems  to  have  given  him  a  new  im- 
petus  in  the  dirsetioB  of  ohamber  ransie.  It  was 
the  inimcfliatc  nr  I'roximate  cause  of  the  'Hnind 
Duo ' — that  splendid  vKxk  in  which,  with  Bee- 
thoven ia  his  eye,  8ehni}efft  was  never  more  him- 
self— and  the  tHvertissement  h  la  hongroise  ;  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  and  intensely  personal  String 
Qoartet  in  A  ndnor,  wldeh  has  Iwen  not  wrongly 
■aid  to  be  the  most  characteristic  work  of  any 
eompoeer;  ultimately  also  of  the  D  minor  and  G 
major  Qoarkels.  the  String  Quintet  in  0^  and  the 
three  last  Sonatas,  in  all  of  which  the  Hnngarinn 
element  is  strongly  perceptible — all  the  more 
itrongly  beoaoee  we  do  not  deteot  it  at  dl  in  ^e 
•ODgs  niul  vt>cal  work"*. 

Here  then,  at  i8ai  in  the  orchestral  works,  and 
1814  in  the  ehamber  mnslo,  we  may  perhaps  draw 
the  line  between  Schubert's  mature  and  inuiia- 
ture  compositioos.  The  step  from  the  Symphony 
in  O  of  1818  to  the  Unfinished  Symphony  in 

minor,  or  to  tlie  Rosamunde  Entracte  in  the 
same  key,  is  quite  as  great  as  Beethoven's  wa<; 
ttom  No.  9  to  the  Eroica,  or  Mendelssohn's  from 
the  C  nunor  to  the  Italian  Symphony.  All  trace 
of  bis  predecessors  is  gone,  and  he  stands  alone  in 
his  own  nndi^^ised  and  pei-vading  personality. 
All  trace  of  his  youth  has  gone  too.  Life  liaa 
become  serious,  nay  cruel ;  and  a  deep  earnest- 
ness and  pathos  animate  all  his  utterances.  Simi- 
larly in  the  chamber-music,  the  Octet  staade  on 
the  line,  and  all  the  works  which  have  made 
their  position  and  are  acknowledged  as  great  are 
on  this  side  of  it  — the  Grand  Duo.  the  Diver- 
tiesenent  Hoqgruae,  the  PF.  Sonatas  in  A  minor. 


D,  and  Bb,  the  Fantasie-Sonata  in  G;  the  Im- 
promptus  and  Momens  musicals ;  the  String 
Quartets  in  A  minor,  D  minor,  and  O ;  the  String 
Quintet  in  C;  the  Rondu  lirillant,  —  in  short,  all 
ilM  worits  which  the  world  thinks  of  whsu  it 
menllona  'Sdraliert*  (we  are  speaking  now  of 
inbtrumental  music  only)  are  on  this  side  of  1822. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  in  both  cases,  ur^ 
chestra  and  ehamber,  are  a  vast  number  of  works 
full  of  beauty,  interest,  and  life  ;  breathing  youth 
in  every  bar,  absolute  Schubert  in  many  move- 
ments or  passages,  but  not  completely  saturated 
with  him,  not  of  suHiciently  inaependent  power 
to  assert  their  rank  with  the  others,  or  to  com- 
pel 1  Hate  for  the  diffiiseness  and  repetition  which 
remained  characteristics  of  their  author  to  the 
last,  but  which  in  the  later  works  are  hidden 
or  atoned  for  by  the  astonishing  force,  beauty, 
romance,  and  personality  inherent  in  the  contents 
of  the  muMc.  These  early  workK  will  al^\  ftyK  l»e 
more  than  interettting ;  aiad  no  lover  of  Schubert 
but  must  regard  them  with  the  strong  affection 
and  fascination  which  his  followcTM  fe>  l  fir  every 
bar  he  wrote.  But  the  judgment  of  the  world  at 
large  will  probably  always  remain  what  it  now  is. 

]fc  was,  as  Liszt  so  finely  'said,  ^le  m nsicicn 
U  plus  poite  que  jamais' — the  most  poetical  mu- 
sidan  that  ever  was ;  and  the  main  chamoter* 
iatics  of  his  music  will  always  be  its  vivid  i>er- 
sonality,  fullness,  and  poetry.  In  the  case  of 
other  great  oomposera,  the  meehanioal  skill  and 
I  ingenuity,  the  very  ease  and  absence  of  effort 
with  which  many  of  their  effects  are  produced, 
or  their  pieoee  eonstraoted,  is  a  great  element  ia 
the  pleasure  produced  by  tluir  music.  Not  so 
with  dchubert.  In  listening  to  him  one  is  never 
betrayed  into  exclaiming*  how  elerer  I'  but  very 
often  '  how  poetical,  how  beautiful,  how  inlens»"ly 
Schubert ! '  The  impression  produced  by  his  great 
works  is  that  tbe  means  are  nothing  and  the 
effect  everytliing.  Not  that  he  had  no  technical 
skill.  Ck>unterpoint  he  was  deficient  in,  but  the 
power  of  writing  whatever  he  wanted  he  liad 
abHolutely  at  his  fingers'  end.  No  one  hnd  ever 
written  more,  and  the  notation  of  his  ideas  must 
have  been  done  without  an  eflbvt.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Macfarren,' '  the  committing  his  works  to 
paper  was  a  process  that  accompanied  their  com- 
position  like  the  writing  of  an  ordinary  letter 
that  is  imlited  at  the  very  paper.*  In  fact  we 
know,  if  we  had  not  the  manuscripts  to  prove  iv, 
that  he  wrote  with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity, 
and  could  keep  up  a  conversation,  not  only  while 
writing  down  but  while  inventing  his  best  works ; 
that  he  never  hesitated ;  very  rarely  revised— it 
would  often  have  been  better  if  he  had  ;  and 
never  seems  to  have  aimed  at  making  innovations 
or  lioiiiLj  things  for  etl'ect.  For  instance,  in  the 
nnmlxT  and  arrangement  of  the  movements,  his 
symphonies  nnd  sonatas  never  depart  fn>in  the 
regular  Haydn  pattern.  They  show  no  a-8tliet<c 
artifiocs^  luoh  as  quoting  the  theme  of  one  move> 
ment  in  another  movement,  or  ruimini^  tliom  into 
each  other;  changing  their  order,  or  iiitroiiucm^ 

■  Llxtt't  wont  en«inl«*  wUI  ptrdun  him  much  tur  thto  seoieacv. 
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SEtim  onea;  mixing  various  times  sunultaneoualy 
— mr  dmilMT  cieclianical  means  of  prodacing  unity 
or  making  novel  effects,  which  often  Hurprise  and 
please  us  in  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Mendttbsoha 
and  Spohr.  Not  an  instance  of  this  is  tO'be  found 
in  Schubert.  Nor  has  he  ever  indicated  a  jiro 
gramme,  or  prefixed  a  motto  to  any  of  his  works. 
His  matter  is  so  aboadaiit  and  to  full  of  variety 
and  interest  that  he  never  seems  to  think  of  en- 
hancing it  by  any  devices.  He  did  nothing  tu 
extend  the  formal  limits  of  Symphonj  or  Sonata, 
but  he  endowed  them  with  a  magic,  a  romance, 
a  sweet  naturalness,  which  no  one  has  yet  an* 
pronehed.  And  m  In  tlw  general  straeUno  w  m 
the  single  movenient«.  A  Biin|ile  canon,  as  in 
the  Eb  Trio,  the  Andante  of  the  B  minor  or  the 
Scherzo  of  the  C  major  Symphonies;  mi  occa- 
sional round,  as  in  the  Masses  and  Part-songs ; — 
•ucb  is  pretty  nearly  all  the  soienoe  that  he  affords. 
His  vocal  f ogues  SM  notorioody  weak,  and  the 
symphonies  rarely  show  thoee  piquant  fngatot 
which  are  so  delightful  in  Beethoven  and  Men- 
ddsoolm.  On  ilie  oUur  hud,  in  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
to  convey  them  to  the  hearer^  he  is  inferior  to 
none.  Sneh  ptssageo  as  the  retam  to  the  sub- 
ject  in  the  Andante  of  the  B  minor  Symphony, 
or  in  the  ballet  air  in  Q  of  Rossmnnde;  as  th* 
hmom  hem  passage  in  tiie  Andante  of  the  C 
major  Symphony  (No.  lo)  —  which  Schumann 
hapnily  compares  to  a  being  from  the  other  world 
gliding  about  the  orehestr»— «r  the  equally  beau- 
tiful cello  solo  further  on  in  the  same  movement, 
are  unsurpassed  in  orchestral  musio  for  felicity 
and  beanty,  and  have  an  emotional  eflbet  which 
no  learning  could  give.  There  is  a  place  in  the 
working-out  of  the  Sosamunde  EnUraote  in  B 
minor  (change  into  Of ).  in  which  «he  oomlnnation 
of  modulation  and  scoring  produces  a  weird  and 
overpowering  feeling  ^te  exoepUonal^  and  the 
change  to  the  major  near  tile  end  of  the  same 
great  work  will  alwa^  astonish.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  beauties  m  these  drche^tral  works  is 
the  esqnirfte  and  entirely  fresh  manner  in  which 
the  wind  instruments  are  combined.  Even  in 
bis  earliest  Symphonies  he  begins  that  method  of 
dialogue  by  interchange  of  phrases,^  which  rises  at 
la-st  to  the  well-known  and  lovely  passages  in  the 
Overture  toBoeamunde  (2nd  subject),  the  Trios 
of  the  Bb  Entrsote,  and  the  Air  de  Ballet  in  the 
same  music,  and  in  the  Andanlasof  the  8th  and 
loth  Symphonies.  No  one  has  ever  combined  wind 
{nstfoments  as  these  are  combined.  To  quote 
Schumann  once  more — they  talk  and  intertalk 
like  human  bein^.  It  is  no  artful  concealment 
of  art.  The  artist  vanishes  altogether,  and  the 
loving,  simple,  human  fnend  remains.  It  were 
well  to  be  dumb  in  articulate  speech  with  such 
a  power  of  utterance  at  command !  If  anything 
ware  wanting  to  convince  us  of  the  absolute  in- 
tpireiH&n  of  such  music  as  this  it  would  be  the  ! 
feet  that  Schubert  never  can  have  heard  either  ' 
of  the  two  Symphonies  which  we  have  just  been 
citing. — But  to  return  to  the  orchestra.  The 
trombones  were  fevourite  instruments  with  Schu- 
bert in  his  later  lifiii  In  the  fogal  movements 


of  hb  two  last  Masses  he  makes  them  acoom- 
pany  the  veiees  in  nnisoD.  with  a  penistenoe 

which  is  sometimes  almost  unbearable  for  its 
monotony.  In  portions  of  the  C  maior  Sym- 
phony also  (No.  so)  some  may  pcanbly  find 
them  too  much  'used.  But  in  othbr  parts  of 
the  Masses  they  are  beautifully  employed,  and 
in  the  rntrodoeUou  and  Allegro  of  the  Symphony 
they  are  used  with  a  noble  effect,  which  not 
improbably  suggested  to  Schumann  the  equally 
impreadTe  oseof  them  fa  Ms  Bb  Symphony.  The 
accompaniments  to  his  subjects  are  always  of 
great  ingenuity  and  originatity,  and  full  of  life 
and  eharaeter.  The  triplets  in  the  Finale  to  the 
loth  Syinphiiny.  which  excited  the  mal  d  propo» 
merriment  of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  (see 
p.  358)  are  a  very  striking  instance.  Another  is 
the  incessant  run  of  semiquavers  in  the  second 
violins  and  violas  whioh  accompany  ^e  second 
theme  in  the  Finale  of  the  Tragic  S^onphony. 
Another,  of  which  he  if  vecj  fond,  is  the  em- 
nloyment  of  a  xecuriing  numotonous  figora  in  the 
loner  parts : — 


often  running  to  great  length,  as  In  the  Andantee 

of  the  Tragic  aiul  B  minor  Symphonies;  the 
Moderato  of  the  Bb  Sonata  ^  the  fine  song '  Viola* 
(op.  ia3,  at  the  return  to  Ab  in  the  middle  of 
the  song)  etc.  etc.  In  his  best  PF.  music,  the  ac- 
companiments are  most  hajipily  fitted  to  the 
leading  part,  so  as  never  to  dash  or  produce  die- 
cord.  Rapidly  as  he  wrote  he  did  these  things  m 
if  they  were  calculated.  But  they  never  obtrude 
tbemwlveB  or  become  prominent.  Thej  are  all 
merged  and  absorbe  1  in  tlie  gaiety,  pathos  and 
personal  interest  of  the  music  itself,  and  of  the 
man  who  is  nttering  tfaroi^fb  it  hte  nieft  and 
joys,  his  hopes  and  fears,  in  so  direct  ana  touching 
a  manner  as  no  composer  ever  did  before  or  since, 
and  widi  no  thought  of  an  awHenoe,  of  Ikme,  or 
success,  or  any  other  extt  rnal  thing.  No  one 
who  listens  to  it  can  doubt  that  Schubert  wrote 
for  himself  akne.  Wm  mmdo  n  the  simple  otter- 
auee  of  the  feeUngs  with  which  his  mind  in  full. 
If  he  had  thought  of  his  audience,  or  the  effect 
he  would  produce,  or  the  capabilities  of  the  means 
he  was  employing,  he  would  have  taken  more 
pains  in  the  revision  of  his  works.  Indeed  the 
most  atfeoUonate  discinlo  of  Schubert  must  admit 
that  the  want  of  mindon  is  often  hut  too  ap- 
parent. 

In  his  instrumental  mnslo  he  is  often  ver^ 
diffuse.  When  a  passage  pleases  him  he  gene- 
rally repeats  it  at  once,  almost  note  for  note.  He 
will  reiterate  a  passage  over  and  over  in  different 
keys,  as  if  he  could  never  have  done.  In  the 
BOQgs  this  does  not  offend  ;  and  even  here,  if  we 
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kiMW  what  he  wm  thinking  of,  m  we  do  in  the 

songs,  we  might  poftsihly  find  the  repetitions  just. 
In  the  £b  Trio  be  repeats  in  the  Finale  a  cbarao* 
teriitie  ■oeompMiment  which  ii  Tery  prominent  in 
the  first  mnvcmont  and  which  originally  belungfl 
perhaps  to  the  A  b  Impromptu  (op.  90,  no.  a) — and 
•  doMtt  other  imlMieet  of  the  mubo  Una  might 
be  quoted  '  This  arose  in  great  part  from  his 
imperfect  education,  but  in  great  part  also  from 
the  fbriouf  paoe  at  whioh  he  daurad  down  his 
thotightB  and  feelings,  apparently  without  pre- 
vious sketch,  notei,  or  preparation ;  and  from 
Ua  hfthit  of  never  eometing  a  piece  after  it  wm 
once  on  paper.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  doubt- 
leM  have  talcen  out  many  a  repetition,  and  some 
triviaHtlea  wfafeh  wem  tsiribly  oirt  of  plaoe  andd 
the  UBual  nobility  and  tante  of  hia  thoughts. 
It  was  doubtleee  this  ditfuseness  and  apparent 
want  of  aim,  as  well  as  the  jolly,  nniatored.  ntOiveH 
of  some  of  his  subjects  1  Kondo  of  D  rnnji-r 
Sonata,  etc.),  and  the  incalculable  amount  of 
nodnlatfcm,  that  made  Mendelssohn  shrink  llrom 
some  of  Schubert's  instrutntntal  workf",  and  even 

So  so  far  as  to  call  the  D  minor  quartet  tchUokte 
mume.*  Bat  nnless  to  musi- 
dana  whose  fnHtidiousneas  is  fomewhat  abnormal 
as  Mendelssohn's  was — such  criticisms  only 
ooeur  afterwsrdfi,  on  reflection ;  for  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  all  is  absorbed  in  the  in* 
tense  life  and  personality  of  tliu  music.  And 
what  beanties  there  are  to  put  against  these 
redundiinces !    Take  such  movements  as  the 
first  Allegro  of  the  A  minor  Sonata  or  the  Bb 
Sonata ;  the  G  major  Fantasia-Sonata ;  the  two 
Characteristic  Marches ;   the  Impromptus  and 
Momens  musicals;  the  Minuet  of  the  A  minor 
Quartet;  the  Variations  of  the  D  minor  Quartet ; 
tile  Finale  of  the  lib  Trio;  the  first  two  move- 
ments, or  the  Trio,  of  the  String  Quintet ;  tlie  two 
movements  of  the  B  minor  Symphony,  or  ihe  won- 
derful Entracte  in  the  same  key  in  Rosamunde  ; 
the  Finale  of  the  loth  Symphony — think  of  the 
abundance  of  the  thoughts,  the  sudden  surprises, 
the  wonderful  transitions,  the  extraordinary  pathos 
of  the  turns  of  melody  and  nnwlulation,  the  abso- 
lute manner  (to  repeat  once  mure)  in  which  they 
bring  you  into  contact  with  the  alfootionate, 
tender,  sufToring  personality  of  the  compoeer, — 
and  who  in  tlie  whole  realm  of  music  has  ever 
approached  them  ?   For  the  magical  expression 
of  such  a  piece  as  the  Andantino  in  Ab  (op.  94, 
no.  3),  any  redundance  may  be  pardoned. 

In  Schumann's  *  words^  *  he  has  strains  <br  Ihe 
most  subtle  thoughts  an<l  feelings,  nay  even  for  the 
events  and  conditions  of  life;  and  innumerable  as 
an  the  shades  of  hnman  thonghi  and  aetfam,  so  va* 

riou  is  his  music.*  Another  equally  true  saying 
of  Sohnmann's  is  that,  compared  with  Beethoven, 
Sehiibert  la  aa  a  woman  to  a  man.  For  it  must 

\h-  confessed  that  one's  attitude  towards  him  is 
almost  always  that  of  sympathy,  attraction,  and  1 
love,  rarely  that  of  embai  iaasmeat  or  fear.  Here 

and  there  only,  as  in  the  Rosamunde  B  minor 
Untr.K  te,  or  the  Finale  of  the  lotli  Symphony, 

>  >  or  ft  ccim(«riivu  ttl  hU  SonatM  with  thi  fi  c(  utlicr  ui*«t«n  *M 


doea  he  eompel  his  hearers  with  an  irreristiUo 

power  :  and  yet  how  different  is  this  compulsion 
from  the  strong,  fierce,  merciless  coercion,  with 
whioh  Beethoven  forces  you  along,  and  bowt  ami 
bends  you  to  his  will,  in  the  Finale  of  tiM  8tll  or 
still  more  that  of  the  7th  Symphony. 

Wo  havo  montkNied  the  gradual  maanor  in 
I  which  Schubert  reached  his  own  style  In  instrn- 
mental  music  (see  p.  561).    In  this,  except  per- 
haps as  to  quantity,  there  is  notiiittg  singular,  or 
nylically  different  from  the  early  career  of  other 
composers.    Beethoven  b^gan  on  the  lines  01 
Moaart,  and  MendelaBoIm  on  those  of  Weber, 
and  gradually  found  their  own  independent  style. 
But  the  thii^  in  which  Schubert  stands  alone 
ia  tlukt  while  he  was  thos  aniving  by  degrees 
at  individuality  in  S«?nata8,  Quartets,  and  Sym- 
phoniei^  he  was  pouring  forth  songs  by  the  dozen, 
many  4rf  whioh  were  of  the  greatest  pesaible 
novelty,  originality,  and  mastery,  while  all  of 
them  have  that  peculiar  cachet  which  is  imme- 
diately reoognisable  aa  Ua.  The  chronological 
list  of  his  works  given  at  the  end  of  this  article 
shows  that  such  maatar^eoes  as  the  Grst- 
chea  am  Spinnrade,  the  Erl  King,  the  Ossian 
Songs,  Gretcben   im   Dom,  Der  Taucher,  Die 
BUrgsohaft,  were  written  before  he  was  19,  and 
were  oontemporary  with  his  very  early  eflbrts  in 
the  orchestra  and  chamber  music ;  and  that  by 
182a — in  the  October  of  which  he  wrote  the  two 
movements  of  his  8th  Symphony,  which  we  have 
nameil  as  his  first  absolutely  original  instru- 
mental music — he  had  produced  in  addition  such 
ballads  as  Ritter  Toggenburg  (1816),  and  Ein- 
samkeit  (1818);  such  classical  songs  as  MemnoB 
(181 7),  Antigone  und  CEdip  (1817),  Iphigeiua 
(1817),  Ganymed  (1817).  Fahrt  zum  Hades 
(1817),  Prometheus  (1819),  CJruppe  aus  dem 
Tartarus   (1817);   Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meistor 
flongs.  An  Schwager  Kronos (i8i6),  (JrenKeu  der 
Monschheit  (1831),  Suieika's  two  songs  (i8ai), 
Geheimcs  (1821);   aa  well  aa  the  '  Wanderer  * 
(1816),  'Sei  mir  gegriisst'  (iSji),  Waldesnaobt  ' 
(1820),  Ckeisengesang  (i83i),  and  maayimm  of 
his  very  greatest  and  most  immortal  songs. 

And  this  is  very  confirmatory  of  the  view 
already  taken  in  this  nrtieie(p>.  328)  of  Scbuberl*a 
relatioti  to  mn?ic.    The  reservoir  of  mu^ic  waa 
within  him  from  his  earliest  years,  and  songa 
bafag  ao  much  more  direct  a  chanMl  than  £a 
more  complicated  and  artificial  oonrses  and 
conditions  of  the  symphony  or  the  sonata,  muaio 
came  to  the  surface  in  them  so  much  the  mote 
quickly.    Had  the  orchestra  or  the  piano  been  aa 
direct  a  mode  of  utterance  as  the  voice,  and  the 
forma  of  symphony  or  aeaate  as  simple  as  that 
of  the  song,  there  >eems  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  written  instrumental  music  as  charao> 
teristic  as  his  8th  Symphony,  his  Sonata  in  A 
minor,  ami  hisQiiartet  in  the  same  key.  eight  years 
earlier  than  be  did ;  for  the  songs  of  that  early 
date  prove  that  he  had  then  lul  the  origiaal 
power,  imagination,  and  feeling,  that  ho  ever 
bad.    That  it  should  have  been  given  to  a  com- 
parative boy  to  produce  straioa  whioli  aeem  to 
breathe  the  enoCioii  and  eipeiienoe  of  a  long 
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life  i«  only  part  of  the  wonder  which  will  aleo 
■mroaiid  SmnlMrt't  ■ong*.  After  183 a,  when 

his  youth  wan  gone,  and  licalth  had  b<»gun  to 
fail,  and  lite  had  beoome  a  terrible  reality,  his 
ihooglili  tamed  inwardly  ttnd  Iw  wrote  <he 
two  great  cvclea  of  the  *  MflUerlieder '  (1823) 
and  the  *  Wi'nterreiM*  (1837) ;  the  Walter  Scopt 
•ad  Shnkroeare  wiingi;  the  fpleadid  single  son^ 
of  'Im  Waldc'  and  'Auf  drr  BrUcke,'  *Tik1- 
tengrabera  Ueimweh,'  '  Der  Zwerg,' '  Die  juoge 
Nonne';  the  BararalK  *i:>n  Mat  die  Rah,*  and 
the  lovely  '  Dass  sie  hier  gewcsen  ';  tlie  '  SchifTcrs 
Scheidelied,'  thoae  which  were  collected  into  the 
MHMtlled  'Sehwanengesan^,'  and  many 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  oomparii^nri  be- 
tween the  songs  of  this  laterperiod  Mid  thoae  of 
Uw  oMdtar  otie,  bat  the  ^mraooe  must  ilrike 
•vorj  000.  and  it  residea  mainly  perhaps  in  the 
•nhMeto  thenwelyea.  Subjecta  of  rooianoe— of 
ancient  times  and  remote  Mwaei^  and  strange 
adventurer,  and  desperate  emotion — are  natural 
to  the  imagination  of  youth.  But  in  maturer 
lib  tho  imad  !■  calmer,  and  dwella  more 
■trong^y  on  personal  8ubject&  And  this  is  the 
caae  with  Sohabert.  After  iSaa  the  daaaical 
aonga  and  ballads  are  rare,  and  the  themes  wldeh 
he  choosea  belong  chiefly  to  modem  life  and 
iodiTidual  feeling,  auch  as  the  '  MUllerlieder* 
and  the  *  Winterreiae,*  and  others  in  the  lint  just 
ghren.  Walter  Soott*s  and  Bhakspeare's  form  an 
ezoeption,  but  it  is  an  exception  which  explains 
itMli.  We  no  longer  have  the  exuberant  dra- 
mnitio  finoe  of  the  Erl  King,  Oanymed,  the 
Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,  Cionnan,  or  Kolmaa 
Klage ;  but  wc  liave  instead  the  condenasition 
and  peraonal  point  of '  Pa1M^*  *  Die  Peat.*  *  Das 
Wirthshaus,*  '  Die  Nebensonncn,'  the  'Dnppel- 
gauger,'  and  the  '  Junge  Nonne.'  And  there  is 
more  maturi^  in  the  treatmoat.  Hia  modu- 
lations are  fewer.  His  accompaniments  are 
always  interesting  aud  suggestive,  but  they  gain 
in  finoe  and  vamty  and  quality  of  ideaa  m  ^ 

later  enngs. 

In  considering  the  songs  themselves  somewhat 
more  oloeely,  their  most  obvious  characteristics 
are: — Their  number;  their  length;  the  variety 
of  the  words ;  their  expression,  and  their  other 
musical  and  poetical  peculiarities. 

I".  Their  n\iniber.  The  ]ni!)li'(hed  wmgT,  that 
ia  to  say  the  compuaitions  fur  one  and  two  voicea, 
inda^ng  Offertories  and  aonga  in  operas  amoant 
to  jiHt  455.  In  addition  there  are,  say,  I50  un- 
publi»hed  sones,  a  few  of  them  unfinished.  The 
cbroa<dogieaI  list  at  the  end  of  tUe  artide  ahnwa 
that  a  very  ]ar<,'o  numbtf  of  theao  won  written 
before  the  year  181 8. 

a.  Their  length.  Thlo  variee  rery  moeh.  The 
abofteat,  like  'Klage  um  Aly  Boy'  (Lf.  xlv.  3\ 
'Der6oldachmiedsg(»eU '  (Lf.  xlviii.  6),  and  '  l>ie 
Spimierin'  (op.  iz§.  6),  are  strophe  songs  (that 
IH,  with  the  same  melody  and  harmony  unchanged 
verse  after  venw),  in  each  of  which  the  voice 
part  is  only  8  hais  long,  with  a  bar  or  two  of 
intHKluction  or  ritornel.  The  li>n.:ei!t  ia  Ber- 
trand'a  *  Adelwold  und  Emma '  (M.S.,  J  upe  5, 
181$),  a  ballad  the  autograph  of  whioh  con  tains 


55  pages.  Others  of  almost  equal  length  and 
of  Mont  the  same  date  are  abo  atlll  in  M8— > 
'  Minona,'  '  Di.-  Nonne,'  '  Amphiarnos.*  etc.  The 
longest  printed  one  is  Schiller  a  *Der  Tauoher ' — 
the  diver.  This  filla  36  pages  of  ekss  print. 
Schiller's  '  Biirgschaft '  and  the  Ossian-songs  are 
all  long,  though  not  of  the  same  extent  as 
*  DerTlaiieher.*  Theee  vast  ballads  ars  extremsly 
draiiiatir  ;  they  contain  many  changes  of  trrmpo 
and  of  signature,  dialogues,  recitatives,  and  airs. 
The  'Rfttar  Toggenburg'  ends  wlA  a  strophe-song 
in  five  ptruizas.  'Der  Taucher '  contains  a  lorn; 
]>ianoforte  pasaage  of  60  ban,  during  the  sua* 
pense  after  the  diver's  last  desoent.  '  Der  Uedler* 
contains  a  march.  The  B.iIIa<iH  mostly  belong  to 
tdie  early  years,  1815, 1816.  The  last  ia  Mayr- 
hofWr*s '  Einsamkel V  Ihe  date  of  wUoh  Sdinhsit 
has  fixed  in  hia  letter  of  Aug.  ^,  1S18.  TluMava 
long  songs  of  later  years,  auch  aa  ColIi&*s  'Bar 
Zwerg*  of  1833;  Sohober*s  «yiola>  and  <  Veigiss- 
meinnicht'  of  1823,  and  ' Schiffers  Scheidelied* 
of  1837,  and  Leitner'a  'Der  Winterabend'  of 
1838 ;  hot  these  are  essentially  different  to  the 
ballads ;  they  are  lyrical,  and  evUlOe  OOmparativoly 
few  mechanical  changes. 

It  atanda  to  reason  that  in  650  songs  collected 
from  all  the  great  German  poets,  from  Klo{istock 
to  Heine,  there  must  be  an  infinite  variety  of 
materia],  form,  sentiment,  and  expression.  And 
one  of  the  most  obvious  duinoteriiitics  in 
Schubert's  setting  of  this  immense  collection  ia 
the  close  way  in  which  he  adheres  to  the  words.' 
Setting  a  aong  was  no  casual  operation  with  him, 
rapidly  as  it  was  often  done ;  but  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  poem,  aud  the  i>oet'B  mood 
for  the  time  was  hia.  Indeed  he  complains  of  the 
influence  which  the  gloom  of  the  '  SVinterreisc* 
had  had  upon  his  spirit;*.  He  doe^  not,  as  is 
the  manner  of  some  song*composei%  set  the  poet 
at  naught  by  repeating  his  wonls  over  and  over 

Sain.  This  he  rarely  does;  but  he  goes  through 
I  poem  and  conhnes  himsdf  to  enforcing  the 
expression  a^  nniHic  alone  can  do  to  poetry.  The 
music  changes  with  tlie  wonls  as  a  landscape  dws 
when  sun  and  cloud  pa-^s  over  it.  And  in  this 
Schubert  has  anticipate*!  Wagner,  since  the  words 
to  which  he  writes  are  as  much  the  absolute  basis 
of  his  songs,  as  Wagner's  librettos  are  of  his  operas. 
What  this  has  brought  him  to  in  such  cases  as 
the  Erl  King,  the  Wanderer,  Scb wager  Kronoa, 
the  Grappe  ana  dem  Tartarus,  the  Shakspeare 
songs  of  'Svlvia'  and  'Hark,  hark,  the  lark!* 
those  of  Ellen  and  the  Huntsman  in  *  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake*  even  BngHahraen  ean  judge;  bnt 
what  he  (lid  in  thn  nennan  literature  generally 
may  be  gathered  from  the  striking  passage  already 
quoted  from  Yogi  (p.  ^2fb),  and  mnn  Mayrhofer^s 
confession — doubly  remarkable  when  coming  from 
a  man  of  such  atrong  individuality — who  some- 
where says  that  he  did  not  understand  the  f  oU 
force  even  of  his  own  (loems  until  he  had  heard 

Schul>ert*a  setting  of  them. 

«  It  ImtrtiiK'^  tofliid      jirif  tlceln  the  >l»Mc»!>odiff«>r'nl.  Therr  — 
t  critic  hi«»  p>  liitiwJ  (<ui       rvi-ry  on*  ot  ih*       wo«U  kre  rlfh«r 
onilDeil  or  incurrectljr  jumblrd  tafvlhw  (M-.  fnnrt.  in  ('orioofd«. 
p  iiuMji,  Ws» Uite  bsssms  Iw  miMkM*  U»  UMu  usiSi Ua- 
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One  oF  big  great  means  of  espnMloii  is  moda- 
lat  inn.  What  limine  this  alone  oin  work  may  be 
seen  in  the  Trio  of  the  Sonata  in  D.  As  in  his 
FP.  weA»,  so  In  the  nngB.  he  sometimes  carries  it 
to  an  exaggerated  degree.  Thus  in  tho  short  song 
'Liedesend '  of  Mayrhofer  (Sept.  1816),  he  begins 
fai  C  minor,  and  then  goes  quickly  throagh  Bb  in- 
to C  b  major.  The  signature  then  changes  and  we 
are  at  once  in  D  major ;  then  C  major.  Then  the 
rigmitan  again  changes  to  that  or  Ab,  in  wliich 
we  remain  for  1 5  bars.  From  Ab  it  is  nn  easy 
transition  to  F  minor,  bat  a  venr  sudden  one 
ftom  that  again  to  A  minor.  Then  tar  the 
breaking  of  the  hnrp  we  nre  forced  into  Db,  and 
immediately,  with  a  further  change  of  signatare. 
Into  Vf .  Thm  tor  the  King's  song,  with  n  flflh 
chnnirn  of  nii^nture.  into  Bmajor;  aod  ImUj, for 
the  concluding  words, 

Vm\  immpf  nHher  K>hreit«t 

ViTirtiiKlichkrit  nnd  firab— 

And  alw«yi  nearer  hasten 
ObUTtom  and  the  tomb— 

a  sixth  change,  with  8  bars  in  E  minor,  thus 
ending  the  song  a  third  higher  than  it  bwan. 

In  SehilWs  *Der  Pilgrim'  (1825),  aftnr  two 
strrtpheB  (four  stanzas)  of  a  chorale  like  melody 
in  i>  major,  we  come,  with  the  description  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  pilgrim's  road — ^mountains, 
torrents,  ravines — to  a  change  into  D  minor,  fol- 
lowed by  much  extraneous  modulation,  reaching 
Ab  minor,  and  ending  in  F,  In  which  key  the 
first  melody  ia  repeated.  At  the  wonla  '  naher 
bin  ich  nicht  sum  Ziel ' — '  still  no  nearer  to  my 
goal*— we  ham  a  dmilar  phrase  Mid  similar  hai^ 
mony  (though  in  adiffcn  nt  key)  tfi  tho  wcU-knOwn 
oomdaint  in  'The  Wanderer,'  'Und  immerftngt 
derSeofier,  Wot*— 'Sighing  I  utter  where f  oh 
where?'  The  signature  then  changes,  and  the 
song  ends  very  impressively  in  B  minor. 

These  two  are  quoted,  the  flnt  as  an  Instanee 
niher  of  exaggeration,  the  Hecond  of  the  me- 
dianical  use  ot  modulations  to  convey  the  natural 
difflettltiea  depleted  in  the  poem.  Bot  if  we 
want  examples  of  the  ex traordinaiy  power  with 
which  Schubert  wields  this  great  engme  of  emo- 
tion, we  wonid  mention  another  song  which 
contains  one  of  the  best  instances  to  be  found 
of  propriety  of  modulation.  I  allude  to  Schu- 
hart's  short  poem  to  Death,  'An  den  Tod,*  where 
the  gloomy  subject  and  imi^a  of  the  poet  have 
tempted  the  composer  to  a  series  of  suooessive 
dianges  so  grand,  so  sudden,  and  yet  so  easy, 
and  HO  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  snllijeet, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hear  them  unmoved. 

But  modulation, though  an  all-pervading  means 
of  expression  in  Schubert's  handn,  in  only  one 
out  of  many.  Scarcely  inferior  to  the  wealth  of 
his  modulation  is  the  wealth  of  his  melodies. 
The  beauty  of  these  i-^  not  more  astonishing 
than  their  variety  and  their  fitness  to  the 
wordi^.  Such  tunes  as  those  of  Ave  Maria,  or  the 
Serenade  in  the  Schwanenge«ang,  or  Ungeduld, 
or  the  (  Jriinen  Laotenband,  or  Anna  Lyle,  or  the 
Dithyranibe,  or  (Jeheiniea,  or  Sylvia,  or  the  Lin- 
denbanm.  or  Du  bist  die  Boh,  OT  the  Barcarolle, 
are  not  mora  lavefy  and  more  appropriate  to  the 


text  than  they  are  entirety  ^Miarent  from  one 

another.  One  quality  only,  spontaneity,  they 
have  in  common.  With  Beethoven,  spontaneity 
was  the  reeult  of  labour,  and  the  more  he  polished 
tho  mare  natural  were  his  tunes.  But  Schubert 
read  the  poem,  and  the  appropriate  tune,  married 
to  itaimortal  Terse  (a  mamage,  in  his  case,  truly 
made  in  heaven),  rushed  into  his  mind,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  pen.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
he  did  not  alwaya  think  of  the  compass  ot  his 
voices.  In  his  latent  songs,  as  in  his  earliest 
(see  p.  321  a),  we  find  him  taking  the  singer 
from  the  low  Bb  to  F,  and  even  higher. 

The  tune,  however,  in  a  Schubert  song  is  by 
no  means  an  exclusive  feature.  The  aooompani- 
meate  are  aa  varied  and  ee  diflSntent  as  ttieTc^ 
parts,  and  as  important  for  the  general  efTect. 
They  are  often  extremely  elaborate,  and  the  pub- 
lishers* letters  eontaia  many  eomplalnte  of  their 
difficulty.'  They  are  often  most  extranrfUnarilv 
suitable  to  the  words^  as  in  the  £rl  King,  or  the 
bemtlAil  -'Dees  eie  hier  gewesen«'  the  *GrQppe 
auadem  Tartarus,'  the*  Waldesnacht'  (and  many 
others) ;  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
any  atmosphere  more  exactly  suitable  to  irake 
the  words  grow  in  one's  mind,  than  is  8upplie<l 
by  the  accompaniment.  Their  unerring  certainty 
Is  astonishing.  Often,  as  in  Beliopolis,  or  Anl^ 
loBung,  he  seizes  at  once  on  a  cljaracteristic  im- 
petuous figure,  which  is  then  carried  on  without 
mtennlerfon  to  the  end.  Tn  'Anna  Lyle,'  how 
cxa*^tly  does  tho  sweet  monotony  of  the  repeated 
figure  fall  in  with  the  dreamy  sadnem  of  Soott's 
touehing  little  lament!  Anower  rery  ehanning 
example  of  the  same  th!n<;,  though  in  a  different 
direction,  ia  found  in  '  Der  Einsame,'  a  fireside 
piece,  where  the  froijuently  recurring  group  of 
four  semiquavers  imparts  an  indescribable  air  of 
domesticity  to  the  picture.'  In  the  *  Wiaterabend' 
—the  picture  of  a  calm  moonlit  evening— the 
accompaniment,  aided  by  a  somewhat  si  tn  i  lar  I  i  t  tie 
figure^  conveys  inimitably  the  very  breath  of  the 
scene.  Such  atmospheric  effects  as  these  are  very 
characteristio  of  Schubert. 

The  voice-part  and  the  accompaniment  some* 
times  form  so  perfect  a  whole,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  disentangle  the  two;  as  in  'Sylvia,* 
where  the  persistent  dotted  quaver  in  the  bass, 
and  the  rare  but  delicious  ritomel  of  two  notes 
in  the  treble  of  the  piano-part  (bars  7,  14,  etc.). 
are  essential  to  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  tho 
portrait,  and  help  to  ^lace  the  lovely  Knglit>h 
figure  before  us.  This  is  the  case  also  in  '  Anna 
Lyle'  just  mentioned,  where  the  ritomel  in  the 
piano-part  (bar  ao,  etc.)  is  inexpressibly  eo<ithing 
and  tender  in  ita  effect,  and  sounds  like  the  echo 
of  the  girl's  sorrow.  Tho  beautiful  Si  n  nadc  in 
the  Schwanengesang,  again,  combines  an  incessant 
rhythmical  aocompaniment  with  ritomels  (longer 
than  those  in  the  last  case),  both  uniting  with  the 
lovely  melody  in  a  song  of  surpassing  beauty.  In 
the  *  Uebeabotheehaft**  the  rhythm  b  not  ee 

I  Op  '7,  rodtktrilnc  three  ioti(«  bj  no  meai.<>  'lifllmlt.  mt  pub- 
lUhod  with  a  iKitloe  on  the  Utl»-pMe  Ihftt  care  haJ  Wku  taken  («« 
tmtHlUk  Schubert '•  con v-nt)  to  omit  ererTthlnc  thu  »m  too  hard. 

•  A  tlBltar  nMwd  U  eToked  la  the  Aiidaute  of  tb«  Gntti  Ua« 
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•trongly  marked,  but  the  ritomels  are  longer  and 
more  frec^uent,  and  form  a  charming  feature  in 
that  exqouito  love-poem.  ScbalMirti*s  paoion  for 

rhythm  oomeH  nut  an  strongly  in  many  of  the  songs 
as  it  does  in  his  marches  and  scherzoe.  In  the 
two  just  named,  though  persistent  throughout, 
the  rhythm  is  BubordinHt«<I  to  the  general  effect. 
But  in  others,  as  '  Suleika,'  '  Die  Bteme/  the 
'  Nachtgenang  ira  Walde,* '  Erstarrang/  or  'FrUh- 
lingssehnsuchC  it  fooet  itMlf  mora  OD  the 
Attention. 

8oh«b«t's  basses  are  always  splendid,  and  tan 
m  used  as  not  only  to  be  the  basis  of  the  harmony 
but  to  add  essentially  to  the  variety  and  effect  of 
the  songs.  Sometimes,  in  '  Die  Krahe,'  they 
are  in  unifion  with  the  voice-part.  Often  they 
share  with  the  voice-part  itself  in  the  melody 
and  structure  of  the  whole.  The  wealth -of  ideas 
which  they  display  is  often  astonishing.  Thus 
in  *  Waldesnacht,'  a  very  long  song  of  1820,  to  a 
fine  imsginutive  poem  bv  F.  Schleget,  describing 
the  impressions  producea  by  a  night  in  the  forest, 
we  have  a  splendid  example  of  the  organic  life 
ymideh  Schubert  can  infoee  into  »  song.  Hie  paoe 
is  rapid  throughout ;  the  accompaniment  for  the 
right  hand  is  in  arp^gioe  of  lemiaaavera  through- 
out,  never  onoe  iMTuig  off;  the  loft  bmd,  whore 
not  in  Kemifjuavers  also,  hoe  a  succession  of  noble 
and  varied  rhythmical  melodies,  independent  of 
the  voioe,  end  the  whole  ie  eo  blended  with  tiie 
voice  part — itself  extraordinrxr'ly  bmad  and  digni- 
fied throughout ;  the  spirit  and  variety,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  whole  are  so  Nmarkable^  and  tiie 
mystery  of  the  situation  is  so  p»  rfec  tly  conveye<l. 
as  to  make  the  song  one  of  the  finest  of  that 
dais  in  the  whole  Sdrabert  ooUection.  The 
same  qualitisB  will  he  fiMmd  in  Auf  der  BrOdie 
(1825). 

We  do  not  mj  that  this  is  the  highest  dats  of 

his  Bonps.  Tlie  highest  class  r-f  poetn,',  anil  of 
muaic  iiiuittmting  and  enforcing  poetry,  must 
always  deal  with  homaa  joys  and  sorows,  in 
their  most  individual  form,  with  the  soul  loving 
or  longing,  in  contact  with  another  soul,  or  with 
HslCaker;  and  the  grentest  of  Schubert's  songs 
will  lie  nmongj^t  thoHe  which  are  occupied  with 
thoM  topics,  saph  as  '  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade^' 
the  Mignon  songs,  the  *  Wanderer,'  the  *  Mttller- 
lieder,'  and  '  Winterreise,'  and  perhaps  highest 
oi  aU,  owing  to  the  strong  religious  element 
which  It  oontains,  the  *  Jonge  Konne.'*  In  that 
wond<  rrul  song,  which  fortunately  is  so  well 
known  that  no  attempt  at  describing  it  is  no- 
oessaiy,  tiie  penonsl  nelings  and  the  snrroiind* 
ings  are  so  blended— the  fear,  the  faith,  the 
rapture,  the  stocni,  the  swaying  of  the  boose,  are 
so  given,  that  for  the  time  the  hearer  becomes 
the  Young  Nun  herself.  Even  the  convent  bell, 
which  in  other  hands  might  be  a  buriesque^  is 
an  instrument  of  the  greatest  beauty. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mental  atmosphere 
which  Schubert  throws  round  his  poems  ;  but  he 
does  not  neglect  the  representation  of  physical 
objeets.  He  seeoas  to  ooniiiM  himsslf  to  the 

'  Who  wttOfSiglM'tdW author  «C  <hl<  •pTendMSHIKT  ■MdmsM 
nc  tttt  bft*«  kSMk  InmS  «(  but  fur  Srhubcrt  7 


imitation  of  natural  noises,  and  not  to  attempt 
things  which  have  no  sound.  The  triplets  in 
the  Lindenbaum  may  be  intended  to  oonvej  the 
fluttering  leaves  of  the  lime-tree,  nnd  the  ac- 
companiment-figure in  '  Die  Forelle '  may  rei  re- 
sent  the  leape  of  the  Tront ;  but  there  are 
other  objects  about  which  no  mistake  can  be 
made.  One  imitation  of  the  bell  we  have  just 
referred  to.  Another  is  in  the  'AbendbDder/ 
where  an  Ff  sounds  throligh  16  bars  to  represent 
the  '  evening  bell ' ;  in  the  Ziigenglocklein  the 
upper  V,  is  hoard  tlirough  the  whole  piece;  and 
the  bell  of  St.  Mark's  is  a  well-known  feature  in 
the  part  song  of  the 'Gondelfahrer.*  Ilje  i>ost- 
hom  forms  a  natural  feature  in  '  Die  Post,'  and 
the  hurdy-gurdy  in  '  Der  Leiermann.^  Of  birds 
he  gives  sevend  instances;  the  Nightingale  in 
'Gtwiymed'  and  'Die  gefangene  Sanger  ;  the 
Raven  in  '  Abendbilder.'  and  perhaps  in  'Friih- 
lingstraum ' ;  the  Cuckoo  in  *  Einsainkeit,'  the 
Quail  in  'Der  Waehtelsehlag sad  the  Cook  in 
'  Friihlingstraura.' 

That  hesitation  between  major  and  minor 
which  is  so  marked  io  Beethoven  is  character- 
istic also  of  Schubert,  and  may  he  f  )tinfl  in  nrarly 
every  pieoe  of  his.  A  beautiful  infitance  may  be 
mentioned  en  pdmnU  in  the  trio  of  tlie  O  major 
Fantasia  Sonata  (op.  78),  wliera  tiie  two  bars  in  E 
minor  which  prsoe^jB  the  Bmajorhave  apeculiarly 
ehnrmlng  effect*  AaoCbor  is  supplied  by  the  torn 
bars  in  A  minor,  for  the  question  which  begins 
and  ends  the  beautiful  fragment  from  Schiller's 
'  Gods  of  ancient  Groses.*  He  also  lias  an  espe- 
cially  happy  way — surely  peculiarly  his  own — 
of  bringing  a  minor  piece  to  a  conclusion  in 
thenijir.  Two  iaatanees  of  it.  which  aU  wlU 
remembarf  an  in  tiw  Bomanoe  tum  *Boni* 
munde* 

Du  tdiMt  Ban,  m  l«t  m  ichOn.  w«nn  treu  die  Ttvu  •  e  kClitt. 

and  in  the  '  Moment  musical,'  No.  3,  in  F  minor. 
This  and  the  ritornels  already  spoken  of  strike 
one  like  personal  features  or  traits  of  the  com- 
poser. But  apart  from  these  idiosyncrasies,  the 
changes  from  minor  to  major  in  the  songs  are 
often  superb.  That  in  the  *Sch wager  Kronoe* 
(astonishing  'production  for  n  \i\<\  nndor  30^, 
where  the  key  changes  into  D  major,  and  further 
on  into  F  mi^or,  to  welcome  the  girl  on  the 
threshold,  with  the  sudden  return  to  D  minor  for 
the  onward  journey,  and  the  sinking  sun — can  be 
forgotten  by  no  one  who  hears  it,  nor  can  that 
almost  more  beautiful  change  to  D  major  in  the 
'Gttto  Naoht'  on  the  mention  of  the  dream. 
This  latter,  md  the  noble  tiansitioB  to  F  major 
in  the  '  Junge  Nonne '  are  too  familiar  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  reference,  or  that  to  G  major 
in  the  •Bllofcbliok,^  for  the  larii  and  nighUngale 
and  the  girl's  eyes,  or  to  D  major  in  the  Serenade. 
'  IrdiiohesGlUck'  is  in  alternate  stanzas  of  major 
and  minor.  In  SchiUei^e  *Bose *  (op.  73)  every 
shade  in  the  fate  of  the  flower  is  thus  indicated  ; 
and  this  is  no  solitary  instance,  but  in  almost 

i  Wlij  U  thl»  wotidcrrul  Miig  awxtt  Mog  In  pubUc  in  BnfUnd? 
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evoy  loiig  woa»  •nmple  of  raeh  fMtfiftil  paiatf 

may  be  found.  A  word  will  often  do  it.  With 
Sdiiibert  the  minor  mode  aeemt  to  be  •jmooy- 
moM  with  trouble,  aad  the  mi^or  with  relief; 
And  the  mere  mention  of  the  sun,  or  a  smile,  or 
any  other  emblem  of  gUdneee,  is  sm-e  to  make 
him  modulate.  Some  auoh  imi^e  was  floating 
before  his  mind  when  he  made  tha  beautiful 
change  to  A  major  near  the  beginaiqg  of  the 
A  minor  Quartet  (bar  33). 

The  foregoing  remarks,  which  only  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  few  of  the  external  characteristics  of 
these  astonishing  songs,  will  be  of  use  if  they 
only  encourage  the  knowledge  and  study  of  them. 
The  chronological  list  (No.  II)  of  Soliulxjrt's  pro- 
ductions, which  i«  here  attempted  in  this  form 
for  the  first  tinMb  will,  it  is  hoped,  throw  much 
light  on  the  progress  of  his  genius,  by  fftcilitalin.^ 
the  search  where  alone  it  can  be  made  with 
profit,  namely  in  the  works  themaalvea.  All  are 
worth  knowinLf.  though  all  are  fajno  nwaiis  of 
equal  excelleQce. 

I  end  my  imperfect  sketch  of  iho  Ufe  and 
works  of  this  wonderful  musician,  by  recalling 
the  fiMt  thot  Sehubert'i  aongs,  regarded  as  a 

department  of  music,  aro  absolutely  and  entirely 
his  own.  Songs  there  were  before  him,  those  of 
Sehttls  for  instaaee,  and  of  Zunuteeg.  which  he 
8.)  ^;r(  Htly  admired,  and  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  — 
touching,  beautiful  expressions  of  simple  thou^rht 
•ad  fiseling.  But  the  Song,  as  we  know  it  in  his 
hands ;  full  of  dramatic  fire,  poetry,  and  pathoe; 
set  to  no  simple  Volkslieder,  but  to  long  complex 
poems,  the  be^t  poetry  of  tlie  greatest  poets,  and 
an  absolute  reflection  of  every  cliange  and  bnoth 
of  Bentiment  in  that  poptry;  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  utmost  force,  fitness,  and  variety  

mch  tonga  were  his  and  his  alone.    With  one 
exception.    Re«-thoven  left  but  one  song  of  im- 
portance, bis  •  LiederkreisWop.  98),  but  that  is 
of  BuperlaUve  excellenoe.  The  liederkrais.  how- 
ever,  was  not  pnl.li^hed  till  Deo.  1S16,  and  even 
if  Schubert  made  its  aoqoftintance  immediately, 
yot  ft  reference  to  the  Oluonological  List  will 
show  that  by  that  time  his  stylo  was  formed,  and 
many  of  his  fineit  iongs  written.    He  may  have 
gained  the  idea  of  a  oonseoted  series  of  songs 
from  Bcfctlioven,  though  neither  the  'Sdiitaie 
MUllerin'nor  the  •  Winterreise'  have  the  same 
mtlmate Internal  connexion  as  the  Liederkrois; 
but  the  character  and  meriLs  of  the  single  song? 
mnaiu  bis  own.    Wlwn  he  wrote  'Loda's  (Je- 
apOMt'  and  •  Kolma's  Klage '  in  1815,  he  wrote 
wbftt  no  one  had  ever  attempted  before.  There 
fa  nothing  to  detract  from  his  just  claim  to  l)o 
MO  creator  of  German  Song,  as  we  know  it,  and 
the  direct  progenitor  of  thoee  prioeI< 
in  which  Schumann,  MendellMhn, 
have  followed  his  example. 

Of  Schubert's  religion  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  say  anything  than  it  was  of  Beetlioven'f,  be 
cause  he  is  so  much  more  reticent.  A  little  poem 
of  Sept.  iS;o,  one  of  two  preserved  by  Robert 
Schumann  (Neue  Zeitachrift  fttr  Muitk.  S^b.  5. 


aUMUHBBT. 

1839)  is  as  vague  a  confession  of  faith  as  can  well 
bo  imagined. 

THF  RprHrr  of  rne  world. 

Lpavp  t)i<>m,  Icavo  them,  to  thslr  i 

I  hf»ar  thf>  Spirit  ray:  — 
It  and  only  it  can  keep  them 
Near  me  on  their  darkling  1 
I>>nve  them  racing,  harrying  on 

To  nome  distant  goal. 
Building  creeds  ana  proofr  1 
Half-aean  flsshssla  the  1 

NotawoBflortttstnub 
,  Yet  what  less  to  tSfisei 
In  the  amas  of  hamaa  mtams 
I  oan  tn»8  the  thought  divina» 

The  other,  three  years  later,  May  8, 1823,  is  some- 
what more  definite.  It  calls  upon  a  '  mighty 
father'  to  look  upon  his  son  lying  in  the  dust; 
and  implores  Him  to  pour  upon  him  the  ever- 
lasting beams  of  His  love  ;  and,  oven  though  He 
kill  him,  to  preserve  him  for  a  purer  and  more 
vigorous  ftriatonce.  It  oxpremes  very  imper* 
fectly,  it  is  true,  but  still  unmistakcably— the 
same  faith  that  has  been  put  into  undying  words 
bj  tlio  great  poet  of  our  own  day:^ 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  as  in  tho  dunt ; 
Thou  madost  mun,  he  knows  not  why; 
He  thinks  he  w»s  not  madH  to  die  ; 
And  Thou  iiast  made  him  :  Thou  art  just. 

I^t  knowledfTf^  grow  from  mnri>  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  u»  liwcll. 
That  mind  and  soul,  aooonling  well. 
Hay  make  on*  moaieas  bsion^ 

But  vaster.' 

Franz  inay  not  have  gone  the  length  of  his  brother 
Ignaz'  in  vulgar  scoffingatrdlgioos  forms  and  per- 
sons,  which  no  doubt  were  very  empty  in  Vienna  at 
tb  at  date ;  b  u  t  sti  U  of  formal  or  dogmatic  religion  we 
can  find  no  traces,  and  we  must  content  onmelvea 
with  the  practical  jiiety  displayed  in  his  love  for 
his  father  and  Ferdinand,  and  testified  to  by  tbem 
in  their  toodiing  wards  and  acta  at  the  tune  (rf 
his  death  (p.  354  a) ;  and  with  the  oertaintv  that, 
though  irregtilar  after  the  irr^ularity  of  iiia  time, 
SdiuDort  waa  neither  aelfiah,  aensnid,  nor  im- 
moral. What  he  was  in  his  inner  num  we  have 
the  abundant  evidence  of  Iiia  music  to  assure  us. 
IfAVhateTer  the  music  of  other  composers  may  do, 
no  one  over  rose  from  hearing  a  piece  by  Schubert 
without  being  benefited  by  it.  Of  his  good  nature 
to  thoee  who' took  the  brmd  out  of  his  mouth  we 
have  already  spnken.  Of  hfa  modeaty  we  tomy  be 
allowetl  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  verv  iew 
musicians  who  ever  lived  who  did  not  behave  M 
if  he  thought  himself  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world.'  And  tliese  things  are  aU  inteinaio  parta 
of  his  character  and  genius. 
That  he  died  at  an  earlier  age*  even  than 

I  Tn  Xemortam  CProlocne). 

'  l»w  hl«  If  ItT  (n  Krrl«Ir.  14*  (I.  inv 

3  TliU  mn.tu  T  f,nii.->  ,,ut  In  a  '■  ti.  r  to  Frrrllntnd  of  Julf  IS— IM. 
IPSi.  whrre  .'scliul>ert  *«t«.  •  It  would  be  Ix-tirr  !.■  |>lat  vimc  nth(>r 
qiiariri^than  Dilne'(prob«blTr«rerrint  lolhosc  !ti  K  iHl.i  h  -  .  slacc 
there  U  iMthlnr  ■»  them  eiccpt  perh»p*  the  r^t  th«t  thtj  pimj^ 
jou.  u  esiiyMitnff  ef  miM  pl«Mes  70a.  True.'  be  low  on.  tou  do 
not  appMTtolumllkeSllMnMiBachutlMmltnsMtbaDacv. 
i«ch«  Rron«.'  al1ii4iBS  to  a  ekick  «t  Ihst  WMof^Mnt  of  nMBlk 
Ferdlnind  h«d  told  Mm.  wIlMhWWMllOVlsyftaartliSttaiO.  llto* 
clock  *howi  how  popolsr  Schubert  waa  amonflM  hli  own  let.  and  I 
r«f  rrl  hftrlng  orerlookcH  th«  fart  In  tia  proper  place 

*  Th"  (oIKiwiru;  are  itmont  lht>  mit^lctam,  poeta,  and  palntvrt  whn 
h»v«?  cHi-,1  In  It,-  'i.unl.  il»r.i.l.«  <.T  ili.-\r  Urea.  Rhvttey.  90;  Sir  rhlllp 
Sldiwjr.at:  Uellinl.  33 :  Mvtart.S'i;  Bjrran.ai:  BalwncK;  Bmnm, 
n:  rwmU.9T:  HMadMan.«:  W(ibw.»iOlM^«a 
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Mozart  or  Mendelssolm,  or  our  own  Purcell,  must 
be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  partly  of  his  extra- 
orduuury  exertioiit,  but  •till  more  of  the  paivfttioos 
to  which  he  was  subjected  from  his  very  earliest 
yesn.  Hie  pruductione  are  enormoua,  even  when 
mceeozed  l^thoee  of  fhotwo  great  Gemuui  oom* 
poeers  just  named,  or  even  of  Beethoven,  who 
lived  to  nearly  double  his  years.  At  an  age  when 
BeeilM»yeii  fuid  prodaoed  one  Symphony,  he  had 
'written  ten,  besides  all  the  mass  of  works  great 
and  small  which  form  the  extraordinary  littt  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  artiolA.  'Fairer  hopes'  ? 
II 1 1  he  lived,  who  can  doubt  that  he  would  have 
thrown  into  the  shade  all  his  former  achieve- 
BMDte  f  But  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
his  music  camo  so  easily  and  rapidly  that  it  was 
probably  not  exhausting  It  was  his  privations, 
bis  absolute  poverty,  and  the  diatress  which  he 
astaimUy  felt  at  finding  fh«it  no  exertions  could 
improve  his  circumstances,  or  raise  him  in  the 
scale  of  existence,  that  in  the  end  dragged  him 
down.  His  poverty  is  shoddng  to  think  of. 
Nearly  the  first  distinct  glimpse  we  catch  of  him 
ia  in  the  winter  of  i8ia,  supplicating  his  brother 
fiir  a  roU.eouM  i^ples,  orafewhalQlMiice^  to  keep 
off  the  hunger  of  the  long  fiMt  in  the  freedng 
rooms  of  the  Convict.  Within  a  year  of  hie  death 
weeetdi  rigiit  cf  him  again,  putting  up  with  ooflbe 
sod  biscuits  becauBc  he  has  not  Sjr/.  to  buy  hia 
dinner  with;  soiling  his  great  Trio  fur  17s.  6d.  and 
Ui  eongs  at  lod  eaoh,  and  dyii^^  the  pocsessor 
f'f  effects  which  were  valued  at  little  more  than 
two  pounds.  Beside  this  the  poverty  of  Mosart 
*-tiie  first  of  the  two  great  musicians  whom 
Vienna  has  allowed  to  starve — was  wealth. 

8ach  facts  as  these  reduce  the  so-called  fricnd- 
ibtpof  his  associates  to  its  right  level.  With  hia 
•rtonishing  power  at  prodoc^on  the  commonest 
CWB  would  have  ensured  him  a  good  living  ;  and 
tlut  no  one  of  hu  set  was  found  devoted  enough 
to  teka  this  care  for  him,  and  exercise  that  watch 
over  ways  and  means  which  Nature  had  detiied 
to  his  own  genins,  is  a  discredit  to  them  all. 
Aej  prate  of  their  devotioD  to  thdr  Mend,  when 
not  one  of  them  had  the  will  or  the  wit  to  prevent 
ttom  starving ;  for  such  want  as  he  often 
endm^  mnet  inciritaU j  have  injured  him,  and 
cannot  douht  diat  his  death  was  hastened  by 
tile  absence  of  thoee  oomforte,  not  to  say  necee- 
■erlee,  whidi  riioidd  have  nnrsed  and  netoved  the 
:  "ligal  expenditure  of  his  brain  and  nerves. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Beethoven's 
orf  ae  ■olitarv  and  Us  death  aa  miserable,  but 
^  liat  was  his  ust  illness  compared  to  Schub«l's  t 
Otfidous  friends,  like  Pasqualati,  sending  him 
whe  and  delicacies;  worshipping  musicians, like 
Hummel  and  Hiller,  ooming  to  his  deathbed  as 
if  to  a  shrine  ;  his  faithful  attendftntpi,  Schindler, 
Huktenbrenner  and  Breiming  waiting  on  hid 
^"^ery  wiah ;  the  eenee  of  a  long  life  of  honour 
2nd  renown ;  of  great  works  appreciated  and 
beloved;  the  homage  of  disLint  countries,  ex- 
fNmed  in  the  most  substantial  forms — what  a 
contnwt  to  the  lonely  early  deathbed,  and  the 
Apparent  wreck  of  such  an  end  as  Schubert's  t 
Ineliaa  ao  altered  the  pnbUoieniip  of  liieinerits 


that  it  Ifl  all  but  impossible  to  place  oneself  in 
the  forlorn  condition  in  which  he  must  have 
resigned  himself  to  his  departure,  and  to  realise 
the  darkness  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  through  which  his  simple  sincere  guileless 
soul  passed  to  its  last  rest,  and  to  the  joyful 
resurrection  and  glorious  renown  which  have 
since  attended  it.  TAcn  an  intelligent  and  well- 
infbnned  foreign  mndeian  ooold  visit  the  Ana- 
trian  capital  and  live  in  its  musical  circles, 
without  so  much  as  hearing  Schubert's  name.^ 
JTow  memorials  are  erected  to  him  in  the  most 
public  places  of  Vienna,  institutions  are  proud 
to  bear  his  name,  his  works  go  through  countless 
editions,  and  publi«<her8  grow  rich  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds even  of  single  songs,  while  moit  brighton 
and  soften,  and  hands  are  clasped,  as  we  drink  ia 
the  gay  and  pathetic  accents  of  his  music. 

For  even  his  privations  and  his  obscurity  have 
now  been  forgotten  in  the  justice  since  done  to 
him,  and  in  the  universal  affection  with  which 
he  was  regarded  as  soon  as  his  works  resehed 
the  outside  world — an  affection  which,  as  we 
have  conclusively  shown,  has  gone  on  increasing 
ever  rinoe  his  death.  In  the  whole  nnge  m 
composers  it  may  be  truly  Bfiid  that  no  one  is 
now  BO  dearly  loved  as  he,  no  one  has  the  happv 
power  80  completely  of  attracting  both  the 
miration  and  the  affection  of  hU  heinn.  To 
each  one  he  is  not  onlj  a  great  muskian,  not 
only  a  great  enehanfter,  hat  a  dear  ^enonal 
friend.  If  in  his  '  second  state  Bul)lime  he  can 
know  this,  we  ma^  feel  sure  that  it  is  a  full 
compensation  to  his  affectionate  spirit  for  IIm 
many  wrongi  and  dtsappointnMnti  that  he  en* 
dured  while  on  earth. 

The  very  wide  field  over  which  Schubert  ranged 
in  poetry  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing.  It  would  be  lx>th  interesting  and 
profitable  to  give  a  list  of  the  poems  which  he 
has  set.  Such  a  list,  not  without  inaccuradee, 
will  be  found  in  Wurzbach'a  '  Biographical  Lexi- 
con,' vol.  xxxii.  p.  94.  Here  we  can  only  say 
that  it  faMlodee  634  poenu^  by  loe  anthin,  cf 
whom  the  princiji  iT  ■,\re : — 

Goethe  J 2;  Schiller  54;  Mayrhofer48;  Holty 
35;  MatthisBon  a;;  Kosegarten  ao ;  F.  Behlegel 
19;  Kldpstock  19;  Korner  16;  Scbober  15; 
Seidl  15 ;  Salis  14 ;  Claudius  13 ;  Walter  Soott 
id;  Bciklab  n;  Us  8;  Osrian  7;  Heinf  6; 
ShakipeMea;  f^i;  OoUqrCihberis  eto.ete. 


soai> 


Compared  with  the  literature  on  other 

poser.H  tliat  on  Schubert  is  not  extensive. 

biographical. — The  original  sources  are 
tared  m  Gknnan  periodioiSa  and  eieewhere. 

1.  Tlie  firnt  placG  must  W  pivcn  to  Ferdinand  Scbv- 
Iw  rt'H  ()ki  t<  h,  piititlisi  'Ann  Franz  8chuberts  iMibm.' 
four  short  pfti>on*  w)iich  appeared  in  Schamann^pano^ 
ical,  the  'N.  ue  Zeitsohri'l  fUr  Musik,*  in  Noa.  88^ 
(April  'i:i-May  3),  IKt.K  TheM  are  written  with  0W 
simplicity,  and  apparently  great  exsctness;  toot  ml^t 


1  Tha  •Uoftra  U  to  K.  Bolnai,  tke  Mam«lHr  eT  — 
'  iMMtoUMiyrlnf  ofl«7.  eridmUywItlitlw 
ttakmalMlwortli  knowlnc  In  muile,eady« 
UllNrt'S  MIM.  <fM  bis  -  IUmbI«  UMMf  Ihs 
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hare  bwn  cxlrnded  to  datib1«  the  length  with  bt»»* 


1829 :  mad  BmvKwMA  m  longer  pftper. 
tehahttt.'  to  No*     m  n  of  the 
Ar  Knoit,  Lftentvr,  Theater,  tind  Mo 


•Ueb«r  Frani 
iener  Zeit»chrift 

Kitnet,  LHentar,  Theater,  tmd  Mod*.'  for  June  9, 
jL  is,  1889.  Theee  paper",  written  to  shortly  after  Schn- 
iMin  death  by  men  extremely  intimate  with  him.  iirt> 
TnyTKlasble.  3.  Bauerafeld  n\m^  niadi>  two  intfrocting 
oomnnnicationa  to  the  'Frcio  IV.  s.  '  ..t  N  i.nna  for 
jLsril  17  and  21. 1863,  containing  six  letters  mid  parts  of 
totton  by  Schubert,  and  many  anecdote*.  Thes.-  latter 
articles  were  reprinted  In  the  Leipzig  'SiiTfialo'  for 
Nov  ir.,  'ZJ.,  JO.  1?H«};  and  in  Bauernfelri's  'Ui  -^Am- 
melto  Sctiriftrn,'  vol.  xii  (Vienna  1h7:<i.  l!m  ncollec- 
tionn  written  f-n  long  after  the  evrtit  mtnt  alwava  be 
taken  rum  <jr<iHO.  4.  8chindler  wrote  an  article  in 
•  Bilurrlo'a  Wionor  Theaterieitung'  for  May  a,  1831,  de 
•critiiiiK  Beothoven'»  making  acquainUnce  with  Schu- 
bort'd  aonga  on  hii  death-bed ;  and  other  articles  In  the 
•NiederTheinl«cherMu«ilu©itang'forl8«.  BaalfOlDra- 
tioni  Schnbert  in  hit '  Life  of  BeelhoTsn,'  Sid  ed^  tL  13n. 
6.  Bohtunann  printed  four  lettan  (lneomplet«\  two 
voems,  and  a  DrauB,  Igr  Sdndwrt,  aa  *  Beliqnien  in  bis 
'NeM  Zeitsobriftifr  Hoiik*  for  Feb.  1  and  ft,  6 
One  of  the  mom  lallin  iwawlnted  complete  in  the 
^Signale,*  Na  2.  for  1§78.  T.  The  Diary  of  Sofle  M  tiller 
{Vienna  183S>,  the  •TTnTPTgoasenes*  of  Frau  TOn  CheKv 
(Leipdg  1858),  and  the  '  Erinnerungen '  of  her  son  . 
Ton  Cheity  (Schaffhausen  1863),  all  afford  original  facts 
a>x>ut  Schulwrt  by  those  who  knew  lilm;  aiul  >  Ferd. 
Hiller's  KUnsitlerlelvcn  (Colopne  l.H«*i)  oontaiin  r\  p  iper— 
'Vienna  W  year*"  sinco '— <mlx)dying  a  few  int.  r.  ^ting 
and  lifelike  notices  of  the  year  IHiT.  Of  all  these  use 
haa  been  made  in  the  foreKi'intr  p:ij;>^«. 

'J.  The  fimt  nttiMiipt  to  write  a  life  of  Schtibert  wan 
made  by  vim  Kreijiwle.  wlio  in  iJ-til  publishctl  a  small 
8vo  pamphlet  of  lij'.  paife",  entitled  •  Franz  Schulicrt,  eine 
biograflsche  Skiz/e;  von  l>r  Il  inrich  von  Krejssle.' 
Thts  is  a  very  interenting  little  b<x)k,  and  thotigh  not 
nearly  sn  lon^;  ax  the  second  edition,  it  contains  aome 
facts  which  have  dropt  ont  of  that.  10.  The  eeoond 
edition— 'Frans  Hehubert,  Ton  Dr.  Helnrich  Kreiale 
▼on  Hellbom'  (Vienna.  Oerold,  1886),  li  a  large  8to 
of  619  pages,  with  portnlt  after  Xnpelwlewr.  TSm  is  a 
ItaonmghlT  honest,  affBOtlooalB  koois  bnt  tt  Is  deformed, 
like  Baiij  QemiaB  UopepUee,  bgr  a  vtiy  diffnse  style, 
and  a  bums  of  imiMioneieij  aaMer  in  tiie  shape  of  de- 
tailed notloea  of  oreiyOM  who  came  Intooontaot  with 
Schnbert ;  and  some  of  the  letters  appear  to  be  garbled ; 
but  the  analyses  of  the  operas  and  the  lists  of  works  are 
valuable,  and  there  are  aome  interesting  facts  nthnred 
fn  ni  the  Prfthlichs,  Ferdinand  Schnbert,  Sraun.UUtten- 
brenni  r.  and  othem.  Itha«boon  translated  into  KtiRlinh 
by  Mr.  A.  I>.  r.  leridge  (2  vols.  8vo,  I>iiikMTi.in,  t-Mlii,  with 
an  AjipiMiilix  liy  the  present  writer  con' iiiiun^,'  the  theme* 
and  particulars  of  the  MS.  HymfdKiuK  s  luul  other  MS. 
nnsio  of  Schubert,  cet  n  by  Mr.  Sullivan  and  him  in 
Vienna  in  1WJ7.  A  resume  of  ihu  work  jHRiven  in  Kngli«h 
by  Wilberforce, 'Frana  SchulnTt'etc.  il>>ndon  imh.  11. 
Ifoth  Kreissle's  works  have  been  largely  utilised  by  li. 
Barbodetto,  in  'F.  Schubert,  sa  vie^  etc.  (Paris  1880). 
This  contains  an  atrocious  version  of  Rioder's  portrait, 
and  one  new  f  ict— a  facsimile  of  Schobcr's  song  'An  die 
mnsik,'  valuable  becauxe  beingdated  April 24,  li£27 (while 
the  song  was  composed  in  IflJI)  it  shows  that  Schubert 
did  not  oonflne  his  dates  to  tiie  ori^rinal  antographs 


^nue  'The  Tkovt,'  v.  32!»,  note  4).  _ 
iftediiefTalneorBeissniann's  br>ok,'nMw8chn- 
bwL  aeln  Lehen  tL  seine  Werke '  (Berlin  18781,  consists 
In  flie  extraets  from  the  Juvenile  MS.  songi,  Qointet 
OTertnre-(pp.  12— 30  ,  the  oomparisons  of  earlr  eongt  with 
later  revisions  of  the  same  (pp.  iit,  154  eto.),ft|neoei  printed 
for  the  first  time,  and  Facsiinileof  aM8.pa0e.  Ul  OnB- 

Srocht,  La  Mara,  and  otheti,  have  inolQdid  aketebee  ef 
chubert  in  their  works. 

U.  The  article  on  Schubert  in  WurriMdl*!  Bio(^- 
phisrhei*  Lexicon  (Part  .'..i,  pp.  ;iO— lU);  Vienna  1876  ih  a 
goixl  mixture  iif  nriwt'.'iried  research,  enthusiasm  for  hi» 
hero,  and  coiitempt  fur  those  who  misjudge  hini  (8oe  for 
exAmple  1).  'Ml').  The  copious  lints  are  cxtrenn  iy  inter- 
eating  and  uw'lul.  Unfortunately  they  cannot  always  bo 
trusted,  and  the  quotations  are  noinetimes  curiously  in- 
correc  t.  Thu*  Mr.  Artliur  Duke  Coleridge  is  raised  to 
the  jk-.  rnu'f  !■<  ■  lipr/mi  Arthur  von  Coleridge'  etc.,  etc. 
8till  uU  Ktudeuu  of  bcUubert  should  bo  grateful  for  the 
article. 

16.  The  faeaimile  of  the  Brlking  in  Ita  flret  form  haa 
keen  mentlciied  in  tba  hodf  of  the  artlde  (p.  SMb). 
9aHkit9mSiSKnilin  eaavlneee—ttw  the  original  of 
ttii  eauiot  be  tke  flret  avtoftavb^  kaAanat  he  a  eoff 


SCHDBEBT. 

Twodooomentsmustbementlonod.  IC. 'Actenm&an'ge 
Darstelling  der  Auagrabnng  und  Wiedcrbeist-tzung  der 
irdiscben  Keste  von  Beethoren  und  Schubert'  (Vienna 
1863),  and  17.  '  Vom  Wiener  Mtlnnergesangverein.  Fest- 
schrift «nr  EnthUllung  iles  Si  huU  rt  Denkmales  am  15 
Mai,  1872,' an  account  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  in 
the  Stadt  Park, containing  a  cai  ital  sketch  of  S<hubert  s 
Life,  Lists,  and  many  otlier  welcome  facts.  Ilerr  Dumba's 
sj>eoch  on  the  occasion,  and  jxx'ins  by  ]i,»uernffld  and 
Wcilen  were  printed  separately.  (;«mk1  phuto^n^pba  of 
the  t-tntne  are  ]iubliehed  by  iViwy  of  Vienna. 

Is.  Sini'o  writing  the  foregoing  1  have  seen  the  'Life 
and  Works  of  Schubi^rt,'  hv  A  NiL'u'li.wtiirh  firms  No.  15 
of  Breitkopf  and  Hftrtel  s'  Mu-ikali^che  Vortrage  ^18H0i. 
It  appears  to  be  an  excellent  and  generally  an  acnuato* 
compilation,  with  a  great  deal  of  information  fan  amall 
compass,  but  wanu  a  list  of  works  to  make  itoom|ilete. 
Also  19.  a  Life  by  H.  F.  Froet  in  'The  Oreat  MnejcriansL 
edited  by  Frands  HaeOw*  {London  1881),  readable 
inteUigant,  and  haa  a  lilt  of  tracfce  year  Iq^yMf. 

TJiemadc  Cat(HogU€*t 

Of  these  there  are  two : — 

1.  'Thematifches  Verieichniss  im  Dmck  erschienenen 
Compositionen  von  Frani  Schubert.  Vienna,  Diaballi' 
[Kil],  contains  the  works  from  Upus  1  to  160;  Schwanen- 
gesaiig ;  Lielemngen  1  to  fO:  and  80  aongs  (indnded  in 
the  foregoing)  of  a  serleaenttUed  'Innnortellen.' 

2.  *Thematisch«e  Verxeichniss  der  Im  Dmok  erschie- 
nenen Werke  Ton  Frans  Sdhnbert,  heraaagageben  Trm 
O.  Nottebohm.  Vienna,  F.  Schreil»er,  1874,  pages  1-28S.' 
This  admirable  work  is  as  comprehensiw  and  accurate 
as  the  previous  publications  of  its  author  would  imply 
its  being.    Under  the  head  of  nrinted  works  it  cf^m 

firlses:—tl)  works  with  opus  numV>ers  l-17.t.  (2)  Nachge- 
assene  Mus.  Dichtungen,  Liefeningen  l<i<>.  ta  Works 
without  opus  numbers  for  orchestra,  chamber-music, 
etc.  (4 1  Doubtful  und  spurious  compositions;  work-4 
still  in  MS.;  books,  portraits,  etc.  (5'  Index,  list  of 
songs,  etc. 

The  informatinn  iinder  each  piece  is  not  confined  to 
the  name  nn  i  date  of  jiuhl ication,  hut  t'lves  in  nio«lca«es 
the  date  of  coin|.M-iti' >n,  an  i  Ireipientlv  al-o  ^w\\  facta 
as  the  firnt  time  of  iicrt.iTinnin  e,  i>tc.  It  m  t  irt,  liko 
all  Mr.  Nottobohm'e  pubiicaUous,  a  mutltjl  of  what  such 
a  oatalQgaa  ahonld  he. 
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IMS.  p.  rrs. 

Dirt,  of  XutlC.  ill.  m 
K.II.19S*o(«(UUl». 
K.II.  133(1.  IM). 

K  n.  1.'*  (I.  v»). 
K  II.  ro  i'.  !.-. M. 
K.ii.  leoiwMvi.  Wh 


CB.aBaiisai 

ir.SJL>lsKBLl 
MS.  (lassyi 

Nsus  VMs  Frsisa  Ver« 

it.ua. 

H.Z.M.F«b.B.lB». 
BsoemfrM.tn  tXs] 

£prli  17  1>«B: 
IM^  P>  V79. 

I  X  SB  sstiy  to  Oad  tba  tnaeripttoo  ea  tba  tomb  very  IneomcUf 


'My  piar«r,*l^MB 


I  XXH-Veae 

•  BJL» 


MubOl 
Ubef 


The 
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m  mm 

WiMMfintafl 

Vienna 

K.H.  S23  (il.  R.  6). 

■ar.  SI 

•• 

Kopelirieser 

K.H.  319  (11. 9). 

July  lA-18 

ZeXiat 

Ferd.  Schubert 

8l«iiaU.  Vm.  p.  17. 

Sefit.  S 

.  .  , 

SeholMr.wtthronn 

BanenifrM.  Die  PreMe, 

'Ugn  aa  dai 

April  17. 1'^ ;  SUtnale, 

1.-69.  p.  »-0. 

Llns 

K.U.  Ml  (il.  2). 

BUJTT 

FkthirMi  ■other  N.Z.1I.  Feb.  1». 

0) 

OmnwlM 

K.U.  372  net*  (II.  SB9. 

MJI.  Feb.  S.  im 

KJL9I00I.W). 

<M.]t 

OoamiKtoe  of  Xa- 

■IkTerriu 

mm 

IViurriirclc)  ftad 

Baoemfeld.  We  Tr^'f. 

Ifa^rbulcr 

April  21. 1M» :  tii^iiAit-. 

MB,  |».10U. 

HV'  JOMlS 

yi«uM(7) 

Mad.  Pachlar 

Mm  Ik 

Ooijwhliwaf  MP- 

M 

Herr  Pachlar 

U, 

»> 

Mad.  Fachter.  with 

KJL«l{ll.flX 

Biartb 

yicna* 

nottmbmuMr 

K.H.  «7  01.  IM). 

..(?) 

S.  A.rrobit 

K.H.  4SS  (11.  U9JL 

Jentnr 

K.H.  437  01.  194). 

0} 

K.H.,^flf||.199>. 

m 

I'^uernfolil.  I'nrtw.  ISflQ; 

ai«&ak,uw,  p.itaa. 

I.  MphdbetkaiUU, 

I.  Puhli*htd  Song$.  (457.) 

nMMMHitb  opiis  numben  extend  to  op.  1 73-  Then 
follow  the  Schwanengenng— '8chw.  No.  1/ 
etc.;  then  the  ' Nacha^elaflsene  Mugikalische 
Diobtungen '  in  50  Lieferungen — '  Lf.  i.'  etc. ; 
then  4  Liedei^  4  L.  X/  etc. :  then  6  Iiedei>~ 
*6  L.  No.  I,'  etc. ;  then  40  Lieder — '40  L.  1/ 
etc.  (See  Notteboh^'s  Catalogue.)  Where  a 
song  is  giT«n  twice  under  different  titlee  an 
•  ia  prefixed  to  the  seconfl  insertion. 

CoU.  4and  5  refer  to  the  editions  of  Litolff  and 
Sefljr.  Utdflrs  indndfls  ope.  1-131,  and  lieff. 
1-50,  in  coivecutivc  order;  but  omits  opg.  21 ; 
53,  noe.  sand  4;  60;  83;  110;  129;  and  Lief. 
43.  SeMTe— edited  by  Jnliat  Biete— •indades 
ops.  I-131,  and  Lieff.  I -50,  but  differently 
emnged;  and  omits  ops.  5a,  nos.  3  and  4;  62, 
nou  i;  139.  Peten*8  edition  ie  more  oom* 
plete,  but  was  not  known  to  tho  .nithor  in 
time.  A  complete  critical  edition  of  all  the 
■ongn  in  ehronologteiJ  order  of  oomposition 
is  much  -wanted. 

The  following  abbreviations  of  publishers*  names 
■le  need  t^Qotth.  OottliMtl ;  HmI.  »  Has- 
linr^cr  ;  Mech.  =  Mcchetti  ;  Kift.  H.  =  Rieter- 
Biedermann;  Schreib. »  Schreiber ;  Whistl. » 
Whietlinff ;  Witnd.  •  Wltaendorf ;  B.  ft  H. » 
Breitkopi  &  Hiirtel. 

Beissm.  —  Reissinann's  'Franz  Schubert,*  etc., 
1873,  the  Appendix  to  wliioli  oontnhNi  aome 


tm. 

/>(■(/. 

0pm  Va. 

SJMg. 

• 

Op.  US.  9 

rl.98 

s. » 

•  • 

IRU 

U.II1S 

»ll.  71 

IV.  90 

•  • 

ISIS 

•bus.* 

AiNBSUalflrtfaaiS 

WIS  . 

USB 

Op.M.1. 

It.  49 

vt.a 

AbMSn^te 

■  . 

las 

op.in.« 

fjj^JtSlbS  • 

UfiLt 

fliSI 

ST.S 

■swsnBe 

•  * 

MM 

itsrikS 

MLM 

sriLV 

Mb. 


AbMhIed 
Abachled  too  elnem  Freunde 
Ach,  waaaol!  Ich  I'Lacrlmu 
Adelalda  .... 
Arachrlu*.  Fra«tnent  am 
AllDde  .... 
AI1e»  Tergnht.  'Wehmuth' 
.\:im»rht.  die  . 
Alpei'O'SWi  def  (MajrrlmteT) 
Alpaigscar.  dar  (Schiller) 
AlaktaalaafiSlhanMb  . 


diSllaU 


Am  Bach 
Am  FeletalMBd 
Am  Fender 
Am  Fluue. 
Am  Graba 

Am  Meor  •     .     .  • 

Am  Pe«  .... 
.\ri.  Simmf       .      .  . 
Ammiiill  d      .      .  . 
An  den  Frflhllng 
An  den  Mood  (Uoethe). 

Da.  Do.  . 

AndanMoo*  (BOttr)  . 
An  d.  Mond  la  a.  HarlxtaMfat 
Ad  dan  Tod 

An  die  ApMbtume,  ate. 
An  dia  Kntiamte 
AndleFreuda  (Sdilllar) 
An  die  Freunda      .  . 
An  die  Laute  ... 
An  din  Ivcler  ... 
An  die  MiMlk  . 
An  die  Nsrliti«all  (naudiii* 
An  die  Nacht  1)^11  (HCit;) 
An  dle8onn«v'  KOn.  Murvns 
An  die  Honne  (Baum^rf) 
Aa  dIa  ThlKaB  (Haritaar) 
Aadla 


As 


As  XISBM  r  VcilMfr  ItaT) 
An  Schwager  Kronoa 
An  SjWla  (8h«lupe«re) 

Annf  Ljlr.  I.lc«l  iIt  (»<cott) 
A>iil»'"iip  (incl  (iTilip  .  . 
Art  elo  Welb  ru  ncluneo,  dla 

(II  modo  dl  prandar) 
Atlai.  der  . 

Air*  

AufdemF.uue  CWInterrabe 
AuldemSee 
Au(  dam  Strom 
Anf  dan  WaaNT  n 

(Barearona) 
AafderBrHeka.  . 
AufdarDonaa  .  . 
Auf  der  Blcaenkasvs 
Auf  elrMsm  KlreUksf 
Aufvntlialt  ,  . 
Aiil!')«UTig  .  .  ,  , 
Au<-.-iili>'d  .... 
Aut  '  IMrgo  HanzanaiM  • 
Au*  '  IlKltopoUs'  •  . 
■Arella.ri4'  (WaltarSeolt) 

IVich<»  WlermUcd  (llSllaD 
•Barranille  CAofdaSlWsaMr 

net  dlr  allein  ... 
IVim  WInde  .  .  . 
Ber^e,  ille  .  .  .  . 
lierlha'»  Ll<-d 
IVlevde,  dte 
BtUl.  du 

Bllnda  Knaba.  der 
Bio«MM  n  Marloa 
BluBienbriat  dar 

Blui 
Blu 

BOaalteKOs 
Barpdalkdla 

CTIrehen't  M<-d  ('  FreodTolI 
Cora  an  die  bonne  . 
Cronnaa  .... 


Dale. 
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W17 

l-y 
i-ns 

1«18 

\m 

WI7 

im 

1«7 
1K15 

itoi 

1«QR 
U82 

\m 
if*i 
inn 

1(07 

int 

IHIS 

in.') 
i-i- 

Mfi 

1K1'- 
1819 

\*\- 
I-K. 
IM'. 

i-r. 

IMO 
1816 
lfl6 
1H14 

IMJS 

1H16 

ma 

I*«2S 

1917 

IDSS 


I«7 

l''I7 


1MB 

va> 

1KI7 
18W 
W18 
ItO 
1«M 


1-T! 
!«£! 

IffiS 
1833 

uo's 

IRIO 
1-14 

ms 

1»«I3 
1«19 
HQS 
11431 

1815 
WW 

ins 


4OLRO.10 

Opl7.1 
Sehw.  X&  7 
Lr.iilx.4 

Op.  \H.  \ 
Lf.  xlU.  8 
l.f.  xW.  9 
Op.  8L  1 
Op  .  22.9 
Op.  79.  2 
Op.  IS.  3 
Up.  S7.9 
Lf.  UlU.  1 
Op.MBbS 

Op.  ns.1 

Opk109. 1 
Op.9b.S 

Op.  loe.  3 

40  L.  3 
Op.  6,  3 
Schw.  No.  12 
l.f.  Ix.  3 
Op.  H.  4 
40  L.  12 
Op.  173.  S 
LI.  ilTiL  S 
■!  L.  No.  3 
Op.  (17.  S 
l.f  ivlll.  2 
[,I  ivli.  3 
[.f.  I.  1 
ti  L.  Na  « 
Op.  111.  1 
Lf.  II.  8 

Op.  m.  3 
I  iji-  .V,  2 

<  ip.  !*.  4 
op.  V<.  1 

<  tp.  IT-i  S 
t"  I,  'J 
Op.  118.  fS 
op.  12,  3 
Op.  44. 
Op.  100.  3 
Lf.  ml.  3 
Lf.  xlll.  1 
Op.  19.  9 
Op.  1>.  1 
Op.  108.4 
op.  S5, 1 
Op.  8.  9 

Op.  S8.S 
itehw.  No.  8 
tf.  ttll.  9 
Op,  m.  7 
Op.  92.9 
Up.  U9 

Op.  IS 

Op.  as.  s 

Op.  21. 1 
Lf.  xllx.  1 
LtxlU.9 
.Schw.  No.  8 
Lf.  uxlv.  1 
Lf.  1.  3 
40  L  2*1 
op.  to.  3 

Up.  eo.  6 

Op.  25. 90 
Op.  73 
Op.  9.\9 

r.f  3 

Op.  C7.  2 
LI.  xl.2 
Lf.  Xlll.  1 
Op.  liVi,  3 
Op.  101. 
Lf.  XXXlT.  S 
Lf.  xxL  1 
Op.  173.  4 
Op.  173.5 
Op.  28. 17 
L(.TlU. 

Lf.  XXX.2 
Lf.  illl.  3 
U.  U.1 


Ula(f. 


X.  142 

II.  83 
»l.ff7 
X.9S 
TlU.  17 

iT.l 

1. 144 

III.  133 
1.98 
U.  ICS 
X.1 


T.  m 

11.17 
T.  84 

I.U 
X.  109 
Tit.  88 
L77 


1.77 

in.  80 

vili.  rt 

vilL  61 
1.99 

T.  \M 
X.  15 
It.  6 
ill.  4'> 
It.  &7 
T.  81 


t1.  30 
I.M 
IILI 
T.  139 
tx.  97 
Till.  1 
i.  110 
1. 114 
T.  1(77 
It.  10 
t.Sl 


I.  1«4 
Tttl.  131 
It.  84 
It.  149 
tLSI 

iU.U5 

T.IS 

x.W 
X.94 

X.  131 
IX.  127 

x.iaa 

III.  104 
111.98 

II.  71 
.115 

T.  y 

Till.  IT 

IlL  ."77 
x.  13 
Ix.  92 

T.ffT 

ix.l33 
tUL  119 


n.n 

TII.4S 

Ix.  83 
I.  34 
tL  114 

U.14. 

Bb8 


i.sr 

xl.  3M 

ITlll.  IT 

X.88 
XX.  10 

xlT.  77 
Tl.  48 
II.  90 
tI.  » 
11.22 
It.  41 
xLi.43 


lILM 
to.  IS 

I.M 

ii.60 

XT.  IS 

L« 


xfT.tf 
T.S 

irLdl 

IT1« 

IX.  74 

,!i.7« 
I  111.  .W 

*i.  '.a 

V.  Ill 
Ti.  1(0 

rULTB 


X.9S 
11.10 

lT.» 

tx.sr 
stih.  n 

IT.  88 
II.  48 
II.  S9 
Ix.  41 

Tl.liS 

i.a 


il.48 

XTll.  4 
TtlSS 
TiU.S 

s.lB 

TLt 

TliLM 
lt« 

U.64 
XX.  8S 

xi.at 

ilx.9 
XX.  78 

T.78 
It.  114 

111.81 

Tl.8 

till.  40 
ivtl.  U 
T.  22 
III.  (» 
xvlli.  9S 

TlU.  SB 

X1X.S 

XTtSS 


ULti 

xULM 

xIt.  24 

XX.  8 

IS.  IS 

HLM 
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DtMtiaKlar 

•Mphlns  (' 
I>«m  Cneodllehea  . 
Dvr  Vollmond  Mrahlt 
Des  Jammon  hMbo  Qaaten 

(Fi«r»brM)  . 
IM*  Mutter  mlr  . 
Ditfaymnbe  (Nlmmer 

(Uubt  m!r)  . 

Omnt  In  dt«  Feme  . 
Do  bltt  die  Rub     .  . 
Dn  Itebet  mlch  nieht 
Vuugtmmta  . 

Kcho.  du  .     .  . 
E<lone      ,  , 
Elfenurht  md  StoU  (MU 

Wlleder)  ... 
Zlo  Kick  Ton  di>ln?n  Aug«n 
XUt  rrlulein  Kh«ut 
Kln<*mi».  der  CLappr)  . 
EiiiJamkrlt  (Mftyrhofer) 
EloMmkvIt  fWlnt^rrt'.w!) 
XlrudedeM.  rile. 
Etlnn't  l»t   Sc.nir,    '  SdlillfT, 

XUen  *  2nd  Sung, '  HuiiUniAn. 

tm'  (W*lt«r  Scott) 
•lltai'^M  Bant.  •  AvallMte 


llmmt  .  .  .  . 
XnUflhnte  Orart,  d«r  . 
Xplttel  Ttm  M.  V.  OriHa  . 

ErliinemaC  •  •  * 
Er'ftfsee  .  «  .  • 
KrIkOnIc  .  .  ,  , 
Emtrlled  .  .  ,  . 
Er»t»ming  ( 
Kr»t8  IMbe  ilte 
Errt«r  Vtrlunt  , 
Xnrutunf,  die . 


Jlnden.  dftf 
FUcher.  dar  , 
FUchennftdtbtB  . 
Fl.vehenllelMmlMl^  4l 
Fl«cherwelM    .  . 
•Florio  CUeriMM*) 
FlllclitIIiig.4w.  , 
Flue  der  Z«tt,te  . 
FloM.der  . 
Forelle.  die 
•Vngmaat  an*  dem  Aeicb;luf 
Vracment  tm  'die  OOtter 

OrlAchenlartf)*' 
VrelwIUicca  V.-nltik-n  . 
FrandvoU  aud  LeidToll ' 

Frt^iiu  

IMtaoOrtbw.     .    .  . 


(^unrmed  

Ucbet  wibrond  der  Schlacht 
Gefancenen  8An|er.  dte  . 
Oefrome  Tlirdnen  (WInferr.) 

Oehelmr^  

0«belmnl««,  da<  (BrMllcr)  . 

Da.  X>o.  . 

0«M  teUaba  (Koae«art«D> 


1IU 

MS? 

ins 
ins 


IW 

1«9? 

1K21 


init 
iwr 

1817 

1H25 


i«ifl 

1X15 
IfflS 
18U 

M7 

MM 
1R15 
1W« 
1H27 

I8as 
l«3n 
i«ie 

1810 


i-ii.^ 

J817 


OaBflcaBmlMit  .    .     .  . 
Oeaang  der  Konis  . 
OaMlnw,  dia    .     .     .  . 
f}eiiOrteG10ck.  da*. 
Getlnscbte  Verrltber,  der  . 
Olaube,  HofTtiunc,  uad  Llaba 
Oold»ebmt«dii«aaell.  der . 
Oondnlfahrer.  der 
•Getter  Uriechenland*,  Fr*t- 
ment  aut  dli>  . 

Orablted  

OmbUadaaf  *lii.Bo)dataa  . 


im 

1H37 

u*is 
in« 
me 


KM 

isu 

IBM 


ma 


Op.  ».s 

Op.  124.  1 
Lf.«.  I 
Op.!H 

Op.  71 
Op.  1 

Op.  00. 3 
8chw.  Mo.  13 
Op.n 
Op.Bt.t 

Op.  ».  1 

Op.  es.  3 

Op.  r>  15 

( Ip.  KS.  1 

op.  ra) 

Op.  41 

Lf.  unll. 
Op.  W.  12 
Lf.  sxzTlU.  1 

Op.S2.1 

Op.ai.t 
op.m.9 

UtL 

Op.M.S 
Lf.  il.S 
Lf.  xItI. 

Op.  ICH.  9 
Op.  «.S 
Op.  1 

U.  jWIU.  2 
Op.  4 
I.r.  rxiT.  1 
Op.  S.  « 
Op.  u« 

Ltnttia 

Lt  sill.  S 
Op.  A.  3 
Bchw.  No.  10 
Lf.  xxTll.3 
Op.  96.  4 
Op.  134.  3 
40  L.  98 
Op  7.  2 

v>i,n 

Op.  S2 

Lf.  xiv.  a 
Lf.  xin.  1 

Lf.  II.  4 
Lf.  XXX.  3 
U  xlT.  1 
Lf.  RTlll.  5 
Op.a).3 
Scbw.  Mo.  S 

tUnr.l 

Op.  19  5 
Lf.  X.  7 
Lf.  xxiMI.  2 
Op.  H9.  S 
Op.  14.  3 

Op.  m.  2 

40L.». 
Op.  tin.  1 
Lf.  xxxl.  t 
Op.  83.9 
ILa. 

u.s.a 

Mb.* 

Op.  1013 
Op.  sr? 
Lf.  ilTlILt 
40  L.  3 

Lf.  xllL  1 
Lf.  xllL  4 
ML.! 
X£sB.t 


lU.TJ 

Tt.er; 

T1L73 
11.74 


X.  1« 

111.  110 

m.m 

m.77 


bLTI 

II.  54 

Tl.  MO 
II  140 
\x.  ](« 
Ir.  108 

t2.1S0 

III.  e 

ULU 

m.n 

iu.« 

vlL  108 
z.  W 
r.  1X4 

1.74 

I.  1 
I.  *> 
iv.  C9 

\x.  m 

I.  4.T 

rUl 

i.as 

I.  40 

X.  1.^s 

Ix.  &• 
T1.7T 

I  63 

II.  «8 
Till.  17 

I.  S) 
Til  112 
Ix.  H9 

1,  ro 

lx.73 
I.  132 
X.  121 
tr.9t 
IZ.M 

1. 12S 
▼  II  P7 
l« 

Ir.  67 
1.  Ill 


rL94 
Is.  94 
tt.M 

w.m 

It.  IB 

Til.  as 


T.M 


|X.  90 

s.as 


xlx.  4S 
T.  47 
X.  68 
slr.4t 

IT.S 


vlll.  43 

T.  89 
XI.R9 
tU9 

T.44 


I.  as 
tir.a 

111.  40 

x.7» 
lr.74 
ivlll.  S4 
rll.4H 
xlx.S7 

It.  94 

tv.m 

It.  114 
iltt.9 
T.  98 
XT.  44 

n.  47 
U.B8 

I  R7 

I.  9 

II.  M 
Til.  19 
xlx.  U 

I.  48 
Z.8 

lfl.BD 

H.  7 

II.  S2 
XTlll.  9 

Tiu.a9 
*.n 

I.  7? 

Ir.  18 
ilY.TT 

xlll.7« 

XT.  61 

zlT.34 
XX.  9« 
xIt.  70 
11.61 
xl.  17 
fU.« 
irlLtt 

li.  SI 
XT.  98 
XTllLOS 
TiL  10 
II.  9S 


M 

XTlH.9i 
TtlLa 

lz.fl 

xiT.M 


f  UL  74 


XllL  79 
XX.9 


Oiilae  Kopf.  der  (Wlntambe) 
OrelaeniMaaff 

GrenfeD  d^ 
Qreichen  an 
Oretchen  tm  IViin  . 
Orelchen'*  Bltte 
Omppe  auii  <l'-ni  TtftArn* 
'  Guard*  cho  b 
Gate  Hlrt.  der 


Fo.1 

Do.       Do.         Ko.  2 
•    Do.       Do.         Mo.  S 
Hark.  Uarlc.  th«  iMk  . 
HeldenrOvleln  ... 
netmllchea  Lleban  . 
Heimweh,  da*  . 
Uelss  micb  ntcht  redan  . 

Do.  Do. 
Hektor*  Abachled  . 
HellopolU.  Au* 
!  Helloiwlh  (Fel*  auf  Fe!»n, 
Herbatllcd  .... 
Hermann  and  Tbusnelda 
HlmmeUfUnken 
Hlppollt'*  Lied .  . 
Hlrt  Mif  diB  rami,  dar 
MoOnac  (OoatiM) 
Boffnaas  (BcMHar) 
HoAiiniK.  Ai 
•'Hontaman.  reat'  (Seott) 
•Hymn  to  tb«  Vlr«ta.  *ATe 

KarU*  ••«  Utaa. 


Ich  tatr*  e*Ja 
Ihr  mid  .... 
IhrGrab  .... 
•II  modo  dl  prmder  siocUa 
II  tradltor  deloso 
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viLla 

XT.  n 

Tnr  mrfiiM  "Iim 

TW  IIMHNr              •      •  . 

Ian 

Ok  w»  a 

T.  HB 

Ub  r 

WtchUlMhlac,      .    .  . 

US8 

Op.<8 

iiLior 

T.fll 

WtldowiMht  .... 

lan 

LLid. 

nX.t 

Wa]|<ni«te<Mr  tuuknoeht 

belm  Trunk,  der  . 

Lf.  jirU.  1 

lz.(B 

iTULt 

Wuderer.dw  (BchmUt)  . 

me 

Op.  4.1 

1.91 

LSB 

Waoderar.  dar  (P.Sehlaffol) 

•  • 

Op.B.t 

ULMB 

T.7S 

Wandanc  ta  daa  Solid,  dw . 

OpblB^l 

ML  MO 

rLIL 

WiBtemllMMaaA  COarAi 

fWb'floalk*).    .  . 

UlS 

0».4.t 

I.9B 

LST 

UM 

Op.M.9 

T.eo 

TUi.« 

1(93 

0P.9S.1 

til  • 

ULS 

WiMarflh  (Whlimhi)  . 

1W7 

Op.  H9.0 

ir.a 

TU.as 

VipHlMr.dar  CDol)  . 

IHZT 

Op.  ^  ao 

It.  12S 

tIL  72 

aWMwWIl  (M.  TOO  CoIUn) . 

Op.  3 

1. 144 

II.  90 

182T 

Op.  10ft  a 

r.lOO 

ix.9a 

W—li^wtweB  d.  OchclmnUa 

m9 

40  L.  97 

▼aonallauDtntt  . 

40L.SB 

Vana  leh  dleh  bolda  (AlfonM 

and  Kttnlla)  . 

Op.  69 

▼«in  Idl  ihn  nur  htb«  . 

iMjy 

«0L  .  3» 

Wrr  luuft  I.leb<j»«Olter  ? 

1*15 

Lf.  iWll.  a 

X.71 

iIt.  40 

•Wer  ulc  »clu  Brvd  . 

IKIA 

Op.  12.  a 

1.  «a 

IL  6 

•Wer  licb  der  ElnMtnkrlt 

1810 

Op.  14  1 

1.  K) 

11.  a 

Wetter(Ahne.  dta  (Wlatarr.) 

lasT 

Op.(w.  a 

It.  44 

tU.  7 

•WlderKheln  .     •     •  . 

UZT.  1 

vtil.  20 

XT.  fA 

Wlder»pnieh    .     •    ,  , 

Opw  ion.  1 

T.T2 

ix.3 

•WIe  anden  QtnUbm  (ilMMl) 

HM 

LL  XX.  a 

tUI.  101 

xlT.7 

Wladerwhn  .... 

was 

401.1 

WletsnUed  (Clauditu)  . 

ItU 

Op.  as.  a 

T.flS 

TlU.II> 

WlatntUwl  (8ekU).     .  . 

Op.  ue.  a 

T.79 

U.9 

Wla  UUta  flieht 

•  ■ 

W7 

OpL  2L  3 

11  Til 
11.  19 

Op.  M.1 

ULSB 

T.S 

ua^ 

Ltnfl 

•Uliitaiiaiw  •    .    .  . 

UV 

iT.a04M 

Ttt. 

IfffT 

o».«.ai 

W.  W 

flLTf 

w«Ub  oniMMir)  .  . 

liCl 

U.* 

m.8 

liOS 

Op.U&.« 

T.14« 

butt 

im 

Op.  fo.  a 

IM.  149 

i.94 

1818 

Lr.  xllT.  9 

X.  4« 

XI,  — 

SwgMmnMiM  ! 

in« 

Op.  81.  3 

i*.  8 

y\.  54 

Mnande  Bardo,  der 

if« 

Lf.  Ii.  1 

vll.  '13 

IT.  li 

jUmadan  Diana,  dar   .  . 

las 

Op.a(.i 

U.90 

iT.ao 

» 

LIST 

as 

Column  I  bIiowh  the  original  editions  of  those, 
but  they  have  beea  collected  in  two  subsequent 
editions  by  Peiera  (no.  1045,  1046,  1047).  «»i 
(in  a  volt.)  bj Spina,  edited  by  Herbeck,  who 
has  in  some  caKca  added  orchestral  aooompaBi* 
ments  to  Schubert's  sketches.  PF. »  Piaimbcl* 
AfioompMiiinegBt.  OrQli.">Oroheafcra. 


.Yo. 

Ptlert  U. 

J^vaa. 

n  / ^ 
y  ij^.  1. 

iLsr 

Haft  19 

DMil>r_KM  IImsa  fin  Ah\ 

lt.l9B(Ab) 

1  to 

Ddrfchea.  dM*  • 

Op.  11, 1 

4 

U.3 

..  S 

KotfifnKni  4ir  •    •  • 

... 

MW^VJbBViW*        •        •  • 

Ab.  M  9 
vp.  m.  * 

rsaCol  •            •      •  • 

Op.  64.  S 

* 

ILIS 

r  ruXUluClllOu 

UPw  16^  I 

OeUt  der  Llebe,  der  PF.  . 

Op.  11.9 

11.  AS 

•  4 

Gebt«rchor  (KnitmundtJb 

ILlS 

wtna  •     •     •  • 

Op.  SB,  9 

* 

a 

OelttertAnz,  d<*r  .     .  • 

(iolth. 

* 

tl.  121 

(ieMuiff  der  (Jelster.  etc* 

Op.  167 

•J 

GoDdclfahrer,  d«ri  FV*  • 

Op.  98 

11.  Si 

lA 

^•■Vt  uwi      •       #       #  a 

Q  flm  A 

V  UV.  V 

Grftb  IUMI  Msm*^    a         a  a 

... 

11.126 

¥lTfBn  /TTdkW  atifeMP  HaM) 
Ka/wu  \nnx  vimv  wn#t 

Wliul  . 

TT  fttMA      •               •               •  • 

Op,  154 

g 

0.104 

Im  GocanwSrtltaa  Tar> 

■  ■iiim>mTT  . 

11.  144 

.,  J* 

JflatflspffMins  . 

U.  9S 

Llaba   •    •    «    .  • 

op.rt.% 

i 

IL  V 

«  t 

Lied  Im  Frelan 

•  ea.s 

4 

Lob  d.  Klotamllelt  . 

.  .  . 

tl.  Ifil 

.  S 

KondcntchFln 

Op.  103 

IL  ES 

.M 

Motiamatanc.  im  Walda^ 

Onb.  *    V    .  « 

a     •  a 

* 

•   •  • 

cpiaa 

VmM*  4to  «... 

Op.n.4 
Op.  us* 

U.S8 
IL  8S 

•  s 

om.  ua 

1  A  4 

u.«r 

a* 

Vadittiall  dK  FT.  .  . 

Op.ll.t 

ILT 

-  s 

* 

IL  lU 

Naturtanuia 

Op.  16.  a 

II  aa 
u.  xa 

a. 

RAdlrani  Htf»lmkp^ r  rirch 

Mm  U^l^  VI  V    a  ■  ^1  ia4^  ^             *  *  k  I-  t  i  ■ 

1*4 

Gutth. 

tl.lM 

..  w 

8*lTe  Rcffiuk  On;,     a  a 

Op.  149 

• 

II  0^ 
II. 

«-a-a  a^^aa  -  »  VkM 

BenlMMlM.  rF. 

Opk  ISl 

■1. 

.. » 

* 

a     a  • 

TriDklied  (K<1lt  nonna) 

Op.lfl5 

11.113 

m  SI 

Po.     (BrOder),  I  K.  . 

Up.  131. 2 

11.  MO 

Do.     (Tranndc).  PF.  . 

Lf.  4S,  a 

II.  161 

I'm.    (linkdndX  PF. 

1*4 

U.  US 

Do.    (AnI  M  Mlkn' 

9  Ge.  a 

* 

-B 

ncuQiBtn      •       •        «  a 

Op.  64. 1 

II.  40 

TT  VIU  laiBU  l^trZlir    •           •  • 

tl.  ISl 

Wldarapmcb,  PF.  . 

Op.lOM 

4 

U.  U 

ZnmBandlaas  .  . 

Op.  17. 9 

iL27 

ZorgataaSiialiS.  . 

1*4 

ILM 

t.  FMAti  Toion, 

wUli  PF.  (7.) 

(100). 

Coronach  (Sir  W.  Saott)  . 

Op.(Q.4 

9 

iii.t 

•.IMS 

Oott  In  Am  Nalur     .  . 

Op.  133 

4 

III.  9 

nru«<«  Hallelnja.  der 

Lf,  41.  S 

9 

lu.sr 

Kl»«e  urn  Aly  Bey  . 

0.40^9 

8 

L^-txTl.  .... 

Lf  44.4 

S 

I'Mltn  >  ilil  .      .      .  . 

Op.  l."H 

4 

III.  4 

gt4ndchiiu  ( ■  Z  ftjemd ")  . 

Op.  19S 

la4 

itt.ii 

-  • 

Bixu  yoton.  (SLJ 

Pft^  td. 

00*3). 

An  .11"  S-.tin.!.  VV. 

9Ge. « 

4 

AoUpbont  (or  Palm  Sun- 

■.I 

dir,  Oiv.  .    .  . 

Op.  US 

« 

La 
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1  Mnj^VoKM 

PfUrt  Mi. 

J  

fii^tiMiUiiied.  rr.  .  . 

•  Cto.t 

i 

Btoedlctus    «•  DvmlM, 

Ofcli*  *     •     •  • 

Op.  ISO 

4 

1, 

92 

11  1% 

OntiltdpaDdoaX  Oreh. . 

Op.  138 

4 

1. 

31 

Cl*r4ir  KBg«i  (Tftuit) 

•   •  • 

4 

1. 

m 

CawtiiUaotlMd,  Oreo.  . 

Op.  157 

A 
% 

t. 

107 

BMTmiWeltw.  FV. 

Op.  146 

4 

1. 

W 

11.  u 

DcvUehe  Memt  *  Lord'* 

Pnyer,  Org.  (In  F)  . 

Gotth. 

A 

r.«btt  (•  Da  Drqu«ll  ).  PF. 

Op  138a 

4 

1. 

7(1 

U.  11 

Op.m.a 

4 

ItlWUllM'  QtaHMBda). 
Mvik  •     •     •  • 

4 

t 

M 

Op.  26k  4 

4 

1. 

e 

u.  s 

up*  MM 

MfBM  ui  d.  TTDnidllclwii, 

4 

). 

36 

Jijerchur  (IUi*Aa>uade), 

4 

L 

1 

U.1 

latKMlust,  n.  . 

9Ge.7 

4 

Jen  •).  PF, ,     ,  . 

r»laiicU  .     .     .  . 

•     •  ■ 

i. 

I'i' 

0».« 

L 

IS 

SGHU££&T. 
5.  iSlKiifr  ^iMMielt. 
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3.  Works  for  the  Staye.  (18.) 

0,<i"  Opera.     Opt.  =  Operetta.     Dr.  «  Drama. 
S.  •»  Singspiel.    Mel.  ^  Melodrama. 


Due. 

AeU. 

J>at$. 

Opt. 

3 

i«ept.1l-0ct.1lk 

% 

MM 

8. 

1 

May  8  — »,  ms 

MS. 

VflMftto   •     «     •     •  > 

S. 

1 

July  1«I5 

MS. 

CiMdiM  T.TlOaMllaCnngm.) 

8. 

9 

July  98.  UU 

M8. 

]>v8|«tc«trttttr     .     .  • 

Opt. 

3 

IHIS 

MS. 

0. 

ISIS 

M8. 

IM«  Fr«ui>d«  PklanunlcA 

B. 

3 

Dec.  31.  m.^ 

0. 

3 

Mil 

IHe  ZwllllnribrQUer  . 

I'lMVS 

1 

Jui.  1M9 

rp. 

U«  Zauberh*rf» 

M<-l. 

3 

lh20 

Ma 

Mk4MtaU(FncBi}  .     .  . 

0. 

3 

Oct.  isao 

M.S. 

0. 

3 

Sept.  ao.  1^V1- 

Op.  C9 

Die  VefKhwornnen.  or  I>*r 

>  ob.  li-22 

^^^^  tUUUlctw  KriBK     .  . 

Opt. 

1 

.Ap.  IK23 

PF. 

a 

3 

MiySft-Oct-A 

XB. 

^^iBaato     •    •    •  . 

Dr  w 

4 

O9.U 

Ber  Gr»f  t.  OMchen  (Sk«teb 

muilc 

In  Pcor»)  .... 

0. 

3 

1837 

■8. 

■^iijlj-  rfci-rk*      (Do.)  . 

0. 

Not 

known 

Mrt. 

s. 

Hoi 

known 

>Ui. 

4.  Soared  Work*.  (8.) 


m4 

ins 

liM5 
IfljJ 


QfM. 


Op.  41 
Op.  48 


Op.  US 


nr  Joot*.  Aii««M«(Pro«t), 

Bo. 
V. 

Do. 

Do.  Fttll  leoN.  Mtrelbar 
Do.yiill  do.B-BtoUrnunn 


Ko. 

0^  ir<k  ar  MHAvw 

1 

* 

w 

JNI 

MB. 

m 

m 

«b 

ABB 

■a* 

• 

9 

u 

M 

n 

V 

•fl 

ML 

• 

n 

KJ 

9 

UP 

m 

T 

m9 

0 

V 

MJa* 

Q 

iM« 

town.  fso. 

1A 
JO 

V^ul 

t* 

MA 

11 

nk 
019 

M 

MS. 

IS 

Bb 

Op.  188 

13 

Qm 

l-'l'. 

Fetert.  Sc.  798  (Q 

14 

F 

MS. 

16 

Cm 

i*eo 

MS. 

1« 

Eb 

l!j24 

Op.  1».  No.  1 

IT 

X 

■* 

Op.  l  A  Xo.$ 

ll 

Am 

op. » 

U 

Dm 

IKS  or  8 

("larnf 

0 

1        Op.  m 

6.  Symphoniu» 
begun.     «.  ended. 


K9. 


Ktt. 


Bb 

3  D 

4  Cm 
•TractMlM' 


B 
10 


Bb 

0 
K 

Bm 


0 


«.Oai.«]at  CooTkt. 

I  VIenn* 

h  I>pe  10, 1^14 

«.  M»r.24. 1M5  Vienna 
t.  Maj  24.  I'^IS  Do. 
April  ms    I  Do. 


JU.  or  FaUuUr. 


».  Sept.  1818 
«.  Cel.  Sii  1818 
«.  rib.UU 

».  Aqe.ua. 

rtl8lAi 

b.  Oal.Aiai, 
AUo«raaa<A»-, 

dMt*.  ladt 

tan 


Do. 


DO. 


MS. 
MS 

MS. 

Seoro  of  And*nUi.  and  PF. 
»rr.  of  PymptKioy,  4  bds. 
Vclcn,  No.  768. 

M.S. 

Arr.  PF.  4  hdi.  PaMN^  fA 
lU. 


■al  FV.  avr. 


4' 


B.  aB..Mon  ■ad  Mr. 
«M8. 


7.  Pkauf&rU  SonaUu. 


So. 


1 
9 
9 
4 

fi 

e 
7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

13 
13 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
19 
90 

S3 

a 
u 


p 

o 

V 

Km 
B 

Am 

Kb 

Fm 

Ab 

C 

F 

Am 
Bb 

O 

Am 

D 

a  Futt. 

Cm 
A 

Bb 


4bsaAi 


Dote.  |0p.jr*.«ifc 

r«b.ii.i8u 

MS. 

fii».n.iiiB 

MS. 

UU 

w 

Ma. 
US. 

loe 

w. 

Xfl. 

Aae.iiir 

o».i4r 

m 

Op.  Mi 
MB. 

M 
«• 

18U 

n 

Feb!'l<as 

Op.l« 

May  ur  J  tin".  \  <H 

Op.  30 

Jane  IKM 

Op.  40 

Sarly  lt(9S 

Op  .  42 

]«S(?) 

Op.  09 

182S(7) 

Op.  ISO 

op  .  78 

l»v.. 

8«pt.  a';,  1*28 

Do. 

1«M 

MS. 
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SCHUBEET. 


SCHUB£RT. 


H.  Catalogue  of  aU  Sch  uhf  rt'B  vorls,  printed  and 
unprinfe'l,  in  (l,c  order  of  their  wmpo$Uum,  Of 

Jar  (U  is  Oiurtainable, 

Thif  ftttempt  !•  eompHod  from  tlie  datoi  given 

(l)  in  Mr.  Nottebohin's  Thematic  Catalogue ; 
(a)  in  the  '  Chronological  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Sonin  composed  by  F.  Schubert  from  iSii  to 
1828*  in  the  Witt«czek  CoUeelba  of  the  Mu- 
sikverein  at  Vienna ;  (3")  from  my  own  notea 
taken  in  the  Archives  of  the  Hame  Collection  ; 
(4)  from  the  List  given  by  Reissmann;  (5) 
from  occasional  information  in  Letters ;  and 
(6)  from  all  other  sources  available  to  the 
compiler.  The  date  is  most  usually  marked  by 
Schubert  himself  upon  the  piece.  Occasionally 
it  has  been  supplied  &om  a  letter,  as  in  the  case 
of  *  Biammluat*  (No.  550) ;  from  inftieooe.  or 


DaX*. 


Ml)  Onh. 


4*, 

49  nraldHBisinoiB  (OosUm) 
fio|{ich««|IM  (KKMr) 

ft3 
M 

55 


J>^  

DtK  

p}M*tani.  PT..  iU*.       .  . 

fAV)ilfnHtU  

Ml  A^^dtn  Sifg  dtr  DtuUelun,  Sop. 

I    2rr.MCtUo     .    .  . 

9s\i  Ik..  2lnl  .  .  .  . 
9r,|- Drelfsch.' Tcrift  .  . 

m  •  Vmm  ttM  qiMtto.'  Cumom  . 


JO. 


MS. 

VS. 
MS. 
MS. 
MS. 


MS. 
MS. 
MS. 
MS. 
.  SOMLftl 


•Vo  or 
PmU.  I 


MUk  ptfwnoM.1 

k  .    .     .  I  .  t  M 


mj.  [14.] 


9  Hscftn  Kit?".  Sop.  *  Pr.  . 
S  QninM-Otrrturt  .      .      .  . 
4  D«f  V»t«j-mfirdiT,  Sop.  M  Vr.  . 
B  Ktn«  LetchenfanUsle.  Sop.  *  PF. 
%\nmmtmU,  PF..  4  kfa. 


■ 

D 

Ma 

• 

7 

MS. 

Aa.    .  . 

■  • 

T 

MS. 

u 

•  • 

» 

VS. 

• 

? 

MS. 

a 

Tmrt 

HffMLPf.  .  . 

•  • 

R 

M.S. 

M 

•    •    .  » 

•  • 

F 

MS. 

n 

•  • 

t 

JujmSS 

1812 


,)?) 


ins.  []«.) 


«i*)dt«igrSbcrlled  (IlOlty) 
S^l  Do.  (Oo.)  4  3  , 

25  Die  ftchatsnn   i  VittbU*oa) 
SSiSehntucht   iScIiULt)  , 
J7  'Unenrlllrh",-  Ti-t/.  t  (Schlllrr 
S8|'  VoruU-T.'         I  ,>.  (Do.) 
S9  'Unendllche.'  Ciiu-n.      (Ito.)  . 
90  'Hteritre«het,'  Terart    (Do.)  . 
&  '  DeiMo  I'kttD*,*  Do.     (DoO  , 
tl  TerkUruiiff  (Pop«)  »     ,  , 
SS  '  Kin  Jupvndlichar.'  CiMa.  ^ 
SI  'Hicr  uBiAnnea,' TMflil(MWIU 
SB  'Thruneod.'         Dg^  (PaJ 

-  Mi^MtatKb*,'  Do,  (itoij 
97 'rrlKli4tliaM«,*  Oib  q)«j 
98 -Drei(iKll/C4iiM      .     .  . 


«1 
41 


Ma 

Jan.  19 

MS. 

MS. 

Ap.  n 

«  L.1 

Ap.l»  .*p.  17 

Ap.  15 

M^. 

Ap.  18 

MS. 

Ap.  IB 

MS. 

Ap.» 

MS. 

M.17.4 

M»J4 

MS. 

MS. 

Da, 

• 

MB. 

Mart 

MS. 

■kylO 

• 

MS. 

ibru 

• 

MB. 

inly  8 

• 

MS. 

July  IS 

• 

Aiic.n — Ang.* 

Lf.  *!>,  a ' 

Aug.  » 

■  1 

U.13 

S«pt.lS-Aut.ia4 

m.  1 

m*.  [iT.i 


some  other  source ;  but  this  is  very  rare.  The 
oompoutiona  to  which  no  date  can  be  affixed 
anplaoadattlieendofthaCbtalogae.  Where 
tw©  datt-3  aro  given  the  left-hand  one  is  that 
of  bwinning  the  niece,  the  rigii(>hftnd  one 
tliAt of  endingit.  *\  3/  •  li  4'  oto.  =for  2,  or  4, 
voices.  F.  -  female  voices.  M.  ^  men's  voices 
('  k  4  H.  and  Oroli.'  -  for  4  men's  voioei  wiUi 
oidieetrR).  N.  All  instnunental  worki, 
and  works  with  onhertnl  aooonponinaili^ 
an  in  italioi. 


97|Kiiun«  (SrMlkr) 
»M  I.l«d  ftiis  (ier  Farn*  (MatthUwn) 
99  Die  Betenda  (Do.)  . 

](«  TodUnopliw  (Do.)  . 


101 
102 
109 
104 

ion 

108 
107 
108 
US 
110 
Ul 
119 

lis 


Andenkeo 
G«lst«niSh« 
Trust  an  KtlM 
Dto 

MaMM.lt  4r« 
LM 

t 


(Do.) 
(Do.) 
(Do.) 
FKrit 
mUOHk. 


MS. 

Mar.  30 

I-.'l 

j 

MS. 

JuD«  Jnl7 

va 

MS. 

DecSS 

139 

7 

MS. 
MS. 

loid) 

M 

ISI 

7 

MS. 

m 

las 

AalMva  (Da) 
DwOolateHaiu  (Do.) 
D.  MUchena.  d.  Frenxle  f  »rhin.) 
Gr«(cb«n  unSpinnrade  (••o«the) 
114tDesTeur«]s  LiuUchloM.Opcretta 
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It  only  remains  fur  me  to  return  my  sincere 
thftnkB  to  those  friendB  irho  hsf  helped  na  with 
fiMxto  (Hid  BOggeBtiona  and  inth  much  labour  in 
the  eTecutinti  of  the  preceding  pages ;  saoh  M 
Fraulein  Caroline  Gei^er-Schubert,  Father  Hcr> 
maim  (Anton)  Schubert,  and  other  members  of 
the  composer's  family ;  to  Herr  Eugen  Heilpexn 
and  the  eminent  photographers  who  act  under  the 
name  of  *Ad^e'  in  Vienna ;  my  ever  kind  lUend 
Heir  0.  F.  FoU,  libBftiian  of  the  Mudkranin 
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there;  Dr.  KSpfimnMiii,  LIbrarlMi  of  Hm  It.  k. 

Bibliothek,  Berlin ;  Mr.  C.  V.  Stanford :  Mr. 
C.  A.  Barry;  Mr.  Manns;  Herr  A.  Dorffel; 
Mr.  Paul  David;  Memrt.  Brettkopf  ft  HKiid; 
Baron Taaohnita,jim. ;  Vx.  L.  Eagel ;  Mr.  W.  B. 

8qiitre ;  anci  many  more.  To  each  and  to  all 
I  express  my  hearty  acknowledgments.  [G.] 

80HUBERT,  Ytmrmnam,  one  of  the  dder 

brothers  of  Fbanz  Schi  bkut.  second  son  of  his 
fiktber  (see  p.  319),  bom  at  Vienna  Oct.  19, 17^4. 
After  puni?  tne  tm-jBUm  eontM  at  the  Kor- 
m&l  School  of  S.  Anna  in  1S07  8,  he  became  his 
father's  assistant  at  the  aohool  in  the  Uchten- 
thai.  In  Nov.  1 810  he  was  installed  as  asnstant 
(Gehilfe),  and  in  1 8 16  teacher,  at  the  Imperial 
Orphan  House  (Waisenhaus)  in  Vienna,  wliere 
he  continued  till  March  1820,  devoting  himnclf 
•pedAlly  to  the  Bell- Lancastrian  method.  He 
was  then  appointed  principal  t-acher  and  choir- 
master to  the  school  at  AUlerchenfeld,  Vienna, 
till  1824,  when  he  was  nominated  to  be  head 
teacher  of  the  Normal  School  of  8.  Anna,  which 
he  held  from  Jan.  32, 1824,  till  his  ap|>ointment 
as  diraelar  of  the  same  estahlishment  on  March 
15. 1^54.  This  position  he  retained  till  his  death 
on  Jb'eb.  a8,  1859.    His  merits  were  recognised 
by  the  beetowef  of  the  Gold  Cross  of  Merit  (Ver- 
difirHtkreuzo),  with  tlie  Crown.     During  this 
long  period  of  weful  and  eihcient  service  he  was 
twice  manied.  and  had  in  all  17  children,  of 
whom  Ferdinand,  Rudolf,  and  Itomuiik  we  etill 
(188a)  living  in  Vienna.    Hit  dftughter  Elise 
maRied  Limn  GeUer,  mkI  their  daughter,  Caro- 
line Gbislcr-Schubert,  is  now  (1883)  an  esteemed 
player  and  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  in  Vienna, 
between  1819  and  1853  Ferviinand  published  12 
achool- books  on  various  branches  of  learning, 
which  came  into  general  use.    Music  he  learnt 
from  his  father  aii'l  from  Holzer,  and  left  more 
than  40  works,  of  \vhi(!h  the  following  were  pub- 
lished ;— Hegina  Cieli,      4  and  oreh.  (op.  1); 
Gorman  Requiem,  k  4  with  organ  (op.  3) ;  4 
Waiaenlieder  (op.  3) ;  Cadences  for  PF.  in  all 
keya  fop.  4) ;  Requiem,  k  4  and  orch.  (op.  9) ; 
MaM  in  F.  k  4  and  orch.  (op.  10) ;  iSalve  li<^ina 
In  F,  k  4  and  oreh.  (op.  1 1);  Salve  Begina,  h  4 
and  wind  (op.  12);  original  March  and  Trio. 
The  MS.  works  contain  various  other  pieces  of 
dmroh  murie.  Of  the  two  Requiemt  tfo  fint  is 
mentioncHl  in  his  brother's  letter  of  Aog*  '4« 
1 818  (see  p.  330):  the  second  waa  performed  a 
Ibw  dayi  befbte  Franca  death,  and  was  possibly 
iha  last  mutiio  he  heard.    The  library  of  the 
Ifusikverein  at  Vienna  contains  the  autograph 
of  FVanx  Schubert's  Man  in  G,  with  oboes  (or 
clarinets)  and  haawons,  added  bj  Ferdinand, 
July  as,  1847- 

Ferdinands  love  for  his  brother  and  care  of 
Us  memory  have  been  often  Deferred  to  in  the 
preceding  article  ' pp  7,54,  356,  357).  An  intereHt- 
ing  evidence  ot  their  attachment  is  afforded  by  a 
letter  of  >  his  to  Franz,  dated  Vienna,  July  3, 18  24, 
and  containing  the  following  passage  in  regard 
to  a  clock  at  the  Ungarisuhe  Krone  in  Vienna, 
which  played  his  bro&st^a  mnsie:— 'This  dock 
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delighled  me  not  a  liiUe,  wlien  one  day  at  £nner 

for  the  first  time  I  heard  it  play  some  of  your 
waltzes.  I  felt  so  strange  at  the  moment  that  I 
really  did  not  know  where  I  was;  it  waa  not 
only  that  it  pleased  me,  it  went  regularly  through 
my  heart  and  soul  with  a  fearful  pang  and 
lousing,  which  at  last  turned  into  settled  melan- 
ohuy.'  This  may  be  fanciful,  but  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  passionate  affection,  which  evidently 
auinmted  Ferdinand's  whole  intercourse  with  hia 
great  brother.  Franz's  reply  (July  1 6-1 8, 1834) 
is  quit*^  in  the  pamo  strain.  (The  above  article 
is  indebted  to  Wurzbach's  Biographisches  Lexi- 
con.) *  [O.] 

SCHUBERT,  Cavtlle.  the  vom  de  plume  of 
Camille  Prilipp,  a  music- neller  of  Paris,  composer 
of  transcriptions  and  original  works  for  the  pianu, 
amounting  in  aU  to  the  a^toTiii»liing  number  of 
more  than  400.  Some  of  his  work-j  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  especially  a  set  of  brilliant 
waltiae  entitled  *  Lee  Damea  do  Seville.'  [O.] 

SCHUBERT,  Fkanz,  a  violiniBt,  bom  of  a 
musical  family  at  Dresden,  July  22,  1808,  was  a 
pupil  of  Lafunt,  and  rose  dirough  various  grades 
to  8uccee<l  Lipinski  in  1S61  as  first  Concert* 
meister  (or  lea  Icr)  in  his  native  city.  He  re- 
tired in  1873,  on  the  50tli  anniversary  of  his 
entrance  into  the  orchestra.  His  publiehed 
works  include  Studies,  a  I>u<>  for  violin  and 

Siano,  and  a  Coucertante  for  violin  and  cello, 
ohnbert's  wife,  MaaaHiincA,  a  dlstingniahed 

bravura  singer,  was  born  .*\iig.  25.  1815,  and 
appeared  at  the  German  opera  in  London  In 
183a.  [O.] 
SCHUBERT,  Louis,  violinist  anl  afaiging- 

master,  Uorn  Jan.  3.7,  1828,  at  DeBsau,  went  in 
his  :8th  year  t*>  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  as  Con- 
certni*  ibtcr  to  Kouigsberg,  where  he  remained 
till  18^)2.  He  then  retume<l  to  Dn  uden,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  &s  a  teacher  of 
singing.  He  haa  puUisbed  a  method  of  doffiag 
in  the  form  of  hnn,^R,  and  four  of  his  operettas 
have  become  favourites.  [^G.] 

SCHUBERTH,  Gottlob,  bom  at  CarsdorC 
Aug.  II,  1778,  received  his  musical  education  at 
Jena,  and  learnt  the  violin  from  Stamitz.  In  1 804 
he  went  to  Magdeburg,  resitled  there  for  some 
jean,  and  was  distinguished  as  an  excellent 
clarinet  and  oboe  player.  In  1833  he  moved 
to  Hamburg,  where  be  died,  Feb.  18,  1 846.  He 
is  now  rsmembered  aa  the  fitttier  of  an  enrfnent 
family.   His  eldest  son 

Juuoa  Ferdinand  OlOBO,  bora  at  Magde- 
burg, July  14, 1 804,  was  the  founder  af  lha  well- 
known  firm  of  J.  Sell u berth  &  Co.  in  Leipzig  and 
New  York.  After  learning  the  businees  of  a 
music-publisher  in  Ifagdeborg.  he  started  In 
i8a6  on  his  own  account  at  Hamburg,  whence 
he  was  enabled  to  found  branch  establishments 
at  Leipzig  (1833),  and  New  York  (1850).  In 
1854  he  gave  up  the  Hamburg  business  to  his 
brother  Frederick  (see  below)  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  Leipzig  and  New  York.  Besides 
his  publishing  business,  .lulinsSdiuberth  was  an 
inde&tigable  stodant  of  langmy^  litecatowb  and 
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miuio.  He  wa8pablbher,editor,aiid  proprietor  of 
•  «MMnMilMdiee  GoaTemtioiM  Leanoon*  (which 

has  gone  throutrh  lo  Cflitinns.  and  from  wliich 
Ihe  detoiU  of  the  present  article  have  been  ob- 
tefawd),  tiM  'Hmnbtn-ger  kleiner  Madk  Zeitoiig* 
(1840-1850),  the  Xt  u  York  '  Musik  Zeittini,'-' 
(1867),  and  'Schuberth'a  kleiner Munk  Zeitung' 
(1871-1873).  Ini84ohefoiiiidadth«*Norddea(- 
Mh«r  MoiikTenin  and  Preis  Inatitnt  *  at  Ham- 
huTff.  He  received  many  decorations  fix)ni  the 
crowned  heacls  of  Gennany  in  recognition  of  his 
■Mtilces  to  music.  In  1874  he  settled  at  Leipzig, 
when  he  d'uA,  June  9,  i!^;?.  Hi.^  hii.«iiios?»,  wliioh 
in  1877  comprised  over  Oooo  publicatiuus,  has 
been  carried  on  with  inerwing  wcieBM  by  Us 
widow  and  nephew. 

Luowio,  the  second  son  of  Gotllob,  wa»  bom 
April  18,  i8e6,  at  Magdeburg.  He  studied  under 
hh*  fath  r  and  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and  when  only 
16  was  music-director  at  the  Stadt  Theater  of  his 
natiTe  town.  He  was  tatwequently  Court  Capcll  - 
nil  i-tcr  at  Oldenburg,  and  after  living  at  Uiga 
and  Konigsberg  (1835),  became  (1845)  conductor 
of  the  Ornrnm  Opera  at  St  Fetenboig,  where 
he  died  in  1850.  Uis  compoaltioiis  indnde  some 
published  chamber  niufdc,  beddet  operas  and 
Kjonphoniea  which  remain  in  MS.  Hu  younger 
brother, 

Carl,  wa«  bom  at  >rn.:deburq-,  Feb.  25,  iSii. 
He  kamt  the  piano  trmu  hih  father,  and  the 
vii'I.iiicello  from  L.  He8se.  In  1835  he  was 
j>l.'iced  under  Dotzauer  at  Dresden,  and  in  182S 
made  bin  hrst  concert  tour  to  Ludwigslust  and 
Hamburg.  In  18^9  he  |riayed  at  Copenhagen 
and  Gf.ilunlxirL,',  but  a  serieR  of  misfortunea 
drove  him  back  to  Magdebui;g,  where  he  occupied 
the  poet  of  fiitt  eeOo  in  the  the«U«  eroheetra. 
In  1833  he  again  played  in  Tlaiiihurg  with  suc- 
cess, and  during  the  next  few  vears  gave  concerts 
ia  all  the  principal  towne  or  North  Gennany, 
Beliiium,  arid  Holland,  besides  visiting  Paris  ami 
London  U^35)'  ^  the  autunm  of  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  fAo  oellist  to  the  Ccar. 
He  remained  for  70  yean  at  St.  Petersburg, 
occupying  the  posts  of  musical  director  at  the 
University,  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Court  Or- 
chestra, and  in»<pector  of  the  Imperial  Dramatic 
College.  He  died  at  Zurich,  July  22,  1863.  His 
compositions  include  chamber  music  and  con- 
certos tat  the  Tiotoaodlo^  ete. 

Fbikdhtch  Wilhelm  August,  fifth  son  of 
Gottlob  bchubcrth,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg,  Oct. 
S7, 18 1 7,  end  since  1853  ^  been  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  '  Fritz  Schuberth'  at  Hamburg.  [W.B.S.] 

SCHUBRING,  Julius,  D.D.,  rector  of  S. 
George's  church,  Dessau,  claims  a  place  in  a 
Dictionary  of  Mnaie  for  hie  connexion  with  Men- 
delsBohn.  He  was  bom  at  I')eKgau,  June  3, 
1806,  was  educate<i  there,  and  at  the  Universities 
ef  Ldprig  (1834)  and  Berlin  (1835-30),  at  the 
latter  of  which  lie  firvt  made  the  Mendelssohns' 
acquaintance,  through  a  letter  from  W.  Miiller 
the  poet.  The  aeqaaiataiiee  eoon  ripened  hito 
a  very  intimate  friendHhip,  for  the  details  of 
which  see  Schutning'a  admirable  Beoollectiona  of 
McttddHoluCBrliiiMriiqgai'ele.,  in  'Dahdoi,* 


1866,  No.  a6;  and  'Musical  World,'  May  12, 
19, 1866).  He  was  mxHsb.  consulted  by  Mendde> 

Folin  on  tho  words  of  'St.  Paul '  and  •  Elijah,*  in 
reference  to  which  and  to  a  possible  oratorio  on 
S.  Peter,  ten  letten  are  printed  in  the  publUhed 
'  Briefe.'  Tlie  Recollections  are  models  of  their 
chuM^  and  deserve  republication.  Schubring, 
beridee  aevend  theol<^cal  works,  has  publish^ 
a  '  Gcsangbtichlein'  of  hymns  in  rhythm  for 
schools  (Dessau,  1857),  and  as-sisted  in  compiling 
the  Anhalt  Gesangbuch  for  Church,  tichool,  and 
Home  use  (Elberfeld,  1859).  living 
an<l  working?,  to  remind  ua  how  prematurely 
Mendeiiisohu  was  out  oS.  [G.j 

SGHOLHOF,  JiTunfl — dear  to  player  and 
dancer  for  his  Galop  di  Bravilfa»  Impromptu 
Polka,  and  many  more  brilliant  and  clever  PF. 
pieces — was  bom  at  Prague,  Aug.  a,  1835.  He 
leariii  1  the  piano  from  Kisch,  and  counterpoint 
from  Tomaschck,  and  lK>fore  he  was  14  mndo  a 
successful  appearance  as  a  player.  >i'otwith- 
ttanding  his  success,  the  boy's  ambitien  waa  too 
great  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  Prague,  and  in 
1842  he  went  to  Paris,  then  a  hotbed  of  piano* 
forte  rirtnosity.  Here  a  fortunate  interview  with 
Cliopin  pave  him  \m  opportunity.  He  played  in 
public  (Nov.  a,  iS<|5),  and  published  his  first 
two  waring  of  whicli  op.  i,  an  Allegro  Briflast^ 
was  dedicated  to  Chopin.  After  a  lengthened 
residence  in  Paris  he  took  a  very  extended  tour 
through  France,  Aoitria  (1849-50),  England, 
Spain  (iRfi),  and  even  S'Utli  Russia  an!  the 
Crimea  (1853).  He  has  since  divided  bis  time 
between  Draaden  and  Paris.  [G.] 

SCHULZ.   [See  Pbatobivs.  iii.  94.] 

SCHULZ,  Edouard,  pianiKt,  Imm  Feb.  18, 
181 2  ;  died  Sept.  15,  1876.  His  f.itlicr — a  Hun- 
garian— settled  in  Vienna,  where  Kdouard  a 
child  had  once  the  privilege  of  playing  to  Be» 
thovcn.  He  came  with  his  father  and  younger 
brother  Leonard,  both  guitar  players,  to  Louilon 
fai  1836,  and  the  trio  gave  their  firat  concert  at 
Kirkman'B  ronniB,  April  24  of  that  year;  Edonanl 
playing  the  physharmonica.  In  i8a8  they  ap- 
peared in  a  Philharmonic  Oonoert.  Bdomrd'e 
fine  pianoforte  playing  attracted  tho  notice  of 
George  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Devomhire,  and 
he  became  the  fkroorite  teadier  of  the  Eng> 
Ush  ariatoenwj,  to  whom  hi.s  diKtinguiF-hed 
manners  endeared  him.  He  might  have  been 
one  of  the  very  first  pianists  had  be  not  over^ 
fatigued  his  hands  by  too  zealous  practice  of  the 
then  new  tt  chniquo  of  extensions.  A«  a  teacher 
he  amassed  a  fortune,  £1000  of  which  he  be- 
oueathed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  MuHlcians,  the 
tnird  legacy  of  like  amount  left  by  foreign  musi- 
cians settled  in  London.  [A.  J.H.] 

SCHULZ,  JOHANN  ABRAHAlf  PbTER,  aOD  of 

a  baker,  bom  ftt  LUneburg.  March  31,  1747- 
His  master  waa  Schmligel,  a  local  organist  of 
ability,  whoea  deecriptions  of  Berlin  and  of  Kim* 
belter's  laboom  ao  excited  him  that  at  the  age 
of  If,  without  money  and  against  the  wish  of  his 
fomily,  he  went  thither  and  put  himself  under 
the  pratootioB  of  E^mkNitger,  who  wae  T«f7  food 
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to  him,  imd«r  wliom  1m  iladiad  and  to  ^rlum  he 
beoame  greatly  attached.  In  1768  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  travel  in  Fianoe!,  Italy,  and 
Germany  under  good  autpioet.  In  1773  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin,  and  found  his  oM  master  and 
Suker  at  work  on  their  '  Theory  of  the  Fine 
Arte,'  and  undertook  the  muidcal  portion  of  it 
from  S  to  the  end.  He  was  also  Capellmeister 
to  the  French  theatre  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards 
to  the  private  theatre  of  the  Crown  Princeaa  at 
Berlin  and  tibat  of  Pkiaoe  Henry  at  Beinsberg, 
irhere  he  stayed  for  7  years  from  April  I,  1780. 
Bis  choruses  to  *  Atholia,'  produced  while  there, 
wara  tnndatad  and  brought  out  at  Copenhagen, 
and  the  result  was  an  offer  from  the  Kinj:  of 
])enmark  to  be  his  Capellmeister  at  a  salary 
cf  9000  tiialen.  Thsb  ha  aaoepted  and  held  for 
8  years  with  gTe4at  credit  and  advantage  to  the 
plaoe.  Bis  health  at  length  obliged  him  to 
Mava,  and  ha  departed,  Sept.  29. 1795,  for  Ham- 
burg, Lttnehurg.  and  Berlin.  He  lost  his  wife, 
and  at  length,  on  June  10, 1800,  died  at  Sohwedt 
deeply  and  widely  lamented.  Sobola  waa  a 
protino  composer ;  10  operaa  and  3  large  sacred 
works  are  quoted  by  F^tis  and  Mendc^  various 
PF.  compositions  and  some  literary  works,  in- 
alnding  a  treatise  on  a  new  mode  of  writing 
music.  He  also  edited  Kimberger's  True  Prin- 
ciples of  Harmony.  But  his  true  claim  to 
notice  rests  on  his  songs.  He  was  the  first  to 
give  the  Volkslied  an  artintic  turn,  and  in  fact 
took  the  first  step  which  led  to  Schubert.  He 
waa  very  oarefbl  to  get  good  wovda,  and  as  a 
considerable  move  was  taking  place  amOQg  the 

fi«ts  at  that  date(i 770-80). and  Biirger.danidius, 
Mty.and  otheia  wan  writing,  he  had  good  op- 
portunities, and  many  of  his  settings  were  pub- 
iiahed  in  the  Gottingen  *  Musenalmanaoh '  and 
VoM*a*Almanarh'  He  published  also 'lieder 
in  Volkston  b«j  dem  Klavier  zu  singi  n  '  (i  782), 
containing  48  songs,  and  ed.  1 785  in  2  parts,  and 
a  3rd  part  in  1790.  ICa  songs  wara  Tarymooh 
sung  for  years  after  their  appearance,  and  are  even 
atill  the  delight  of  schoolboys,  a  great  tribute  to 
their  freshness  and  melody.  (Ska  Beissmaun, 
GaMh.  d.  Daatnhan  Uedeiy  149.)  [G.] 

RCHULZE,  J.  F.  AXD  Sons,  a  firm  of  onan- 
builders,  whose  founder,  J.  F.  Schulze,  was  bcnrn 
at  Sfilbfta-bei-Panlinaella,  Thnringia,  in  1 794, 
and  began  his  manufactory  there  in  1825.  His 
first  organs  were  for  Horba  (with  10  stops),  and 
MilUti  (ai  stops).  In  1825  he  moved  to  Paul- 
insella,  where  his  business  largely  increased. 
At  this  period  his  principal  organs  were  th(j.se 
for  Bremen  cathedral,  and  SoUngen.  In  1851, 
tha  firm — then  J.  F.  8chulze  and  Sons — sent  an 
organ  to  the  Intem.itional  Kxhibition  in  Hyde 
Park,  which  obtained  a  prize  medal  and  was 
the  beginning  of  much  work  done  for  England. 
This  is  now  in  the  Town  Hall,  Northampton. 
In  1 854  they  built  the  great  organ  in  the  Mari- 
enkirdia  at  Lttbeck.  J.  F.  Scholia  died  in  1858, 
but  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons,  the  most 
distinguished  of  whom  was  Heinrich  Edmund^ 
who  introdaoed  many  neir  and  valnaUa  fanprova- 
•  nMBtn  On  tha  rabnlldiqg  of  tha  paridi  ehnicli 
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of  Doneaaler,  England,  after  tha  lire  In  1853,  tha 

construction  of  the  organ  was  entrusted  to  the 
H«Knl««  finn,  and  it  proved  a  very  great  sooceas. 
Baddaa  this  fine  instrument,  thdr  most  import- 
ant oisans  are  in  Bremen,  DUsseldorf,  S<>Bt,  and 
AplerSeck.  H.  E.  Schulze  died  in  1878  at  the 
age  of  54,  and  shortly  after,  on  the  death  of  the 
Burvivinj;  brother,  tibafiim  eeasnd  to  exist. 

The  Schulzes'  organs  are  mo«t  celebrated  for 
their  flue-pipes,  which  are  constructed  so  as  to 
admit  as  modi  wind  as  possible.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  feet  are  opened  very  wide,  and  the  pipes 
are  in  consequence  out  up  unusually  high.  By 
this  means,  with  a  oomparatiTaly  lowprearars  of 
wind  an  extraordinarily  rich  quantity  of  tone  is 
produced.  The  Sohulses  carried  theaama  piin- 
ciplea  into  flialr  wooden  flnta  pipaa.  Thair 
organs  are  also  celebratwl  for  their  string-toned 
stopi^  but  tha  drawback  in  all  of  these  is  a  oet' 
tain  downeai  in  tiieir  speech.  BaaUoi  tha  organs 
at  Doncaster  and  Northampton,  the  Schulxes 
have  instnmients  in  England  at  churches  at 
Armley ;  Leeds  (in  conjunction  with  Hill) ;  Hin- 
dley,  Wigan ;  Tyne  Dock,  South  Shields ;  Harro- 
gate; also  at  Northampton  Town  Hall;  Charter- 
house School,  (iodalming;  Seaton  Carew  (llios. 
Walker,  Esq.),  They  w«M  also  employed  bv 
Mr.  Hopkins  to  make  some  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  organ  in  the  Temple  church, 
London.  [W3.&] 

SUU  U  M  ANN.BoBlsr  Albuitdeb,  bom  June 
8. 1810,  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Friedrich  August  Qottlob' Schumann  (bom 
1 773)tik  bookseller,  whose  father  was  aclogyman 
in  Saxony,  and  whrigo  mother,  Johanna  Christiana 
(born  1 77 1).  was  the  daughter  of  Herr  Schnabel, 
Rathschirurgoa  (aiMfgaon  to  tha  town  council)  at 
Zeitz.  Schumann  cannot  havataoeived  any  in- 
citement towards  music  from  hia  parents  j  his 
fathor,  hamvnt,  took  a  lively  intmt  In  tho  hOlm 
Uttree,  and  was  himself  kno^^-n  as  an  author.  Ho 
promoted  his  son's  leanings  towards  art  in  ermy 
poiaibla  way.  wifli  whidi  however  hb  mothor 
seems  to  have  had  no  sympathy.  In  the  small 
provincial  town  where  Schumann  spent  the  flvit 
eighteen  yean  of  hie  Uib  tfiere  waa  no  nraaidan 
capable  of  helping  him  beyond  the  mere  rudiments 
of  the  art.  There  waa  » talented  town-musician, 
who  for  sereral  deoadee  waa  the  beet  trumpeter 
in  the  district,^  but,  as  was  oonunonly  the  case, 
he  practised  his  art  simply  as  a  trade.  The 
organist  of  the  Alarienkirche,  J.  G.  Kuntssch, 
Kchuniann's  first  pianoforte  teacher,  after  n  fnr 
years  declared  that  his  pupil  vtm  aMe  to  progress 
alone,  and  that  his  instruction  mi{^ht  cea^.  He 
was  so  impressed  with  the  boys  talent,  that 
when  Schumann  subsequently  reHolve<l  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  art,  Kuntzsch  prophesied  that 
he  would  attain  to  fiuna  and  inunoitalitjr,  and 
that  in  him  the  world  would  pos.se88  one  of  its 
greatest  musicians.  Some  twenty  vears  later,  in 
1845.  Sehnmann  dedieated  to  hfan  UaStodleBfer 
the  Pedal  Pi  a  11  u,  op,  56.    [Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  77a0 

Hia  gift  for  musio  showed  itself  early.  He 
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begui  to  oompoBe,  as  be  tells  us  himself,  before 

lie  was  seven.  According  to  this  he  must  have 
begun  to  play  the  piano,  at  latest^  in  his  sixth 
jear.  Wlften  he  wm  about  eleven,  he  acoom- 
patiied  at  a  performance  of  Friedrich  Schneider's 
*  Weltffericht,'  conducted  bv  Kuntzsch.  standing 
up  »t  tb»  piano  to  do  ii.  At  hom^  with  tho  aid 
of  some  youn^  musical  companionB,  he  got  up 
perfonnances  of  vocal  and  instnunental  music 
wUdi  he  arranged  to  iidt  Ha/it  Iramble  powers. 

move  extended  circles  too.  he  appeared  as  a 
piaiiofiirte  plajer,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a 
wonderful  gift  for  extempore  playing.  His  father 
took  titeps  to  procure  for  him  the  tuition  of  C.  M. 
von  Webtr,  who  hatl  shortly  before  (1817)  been 
appointed  Capellmeister  in  Dresden.  Weber 
dadarad hlmMlf  ready  to  undertake  ilic  guidance 
of  the  youngr  genius,  but  the  scheme  fell  through 
for  reasons  unkuuwu.  From  that  time  Schumann 
rsnudned  at  Zwickau,  wbero  oinninistances  were 
not  favourable  to  musical  progress;  he  was  left 
to  his  own  instruction,  and  every  inducement  to 
farther  progress  nratt  hmf  oome  from  himsdf 
al'Jtie.  Under  these  circunr-tanceti,  a  journey 
made  when  he  was  nine  yean  old  to  Carlsbad, 
where  he  fint  heard  a  great  piaaofbrte-player — 
Ignaz  Mofechelea — must  have  been  an  event 
never  to  be  forgotten;  and  indeed  during  hia 
whole  life  he  retained  a  prsdileotion  tar  ootaln 
of  Moecbeles's  worlu^  and  a  reverence  for  his 
person.  Tiie  influence  of  the  pianoforte  technique 
of  Moecheles  on  him  appears  very  distinctly  in 
the  variatioiia  published  as  op.  i. 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the  4th  clasa  at 
the  Gymuo^uui  (or  Academy)  at  Zwickau,  and 
remained  there  till  Eaater,  i8a8.  He  had  then 
risen  to  the  let  class,  and  left  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  for  the  University.  During 
thie  period  hie  devotion  to  miuio  aeeme  to  have 
been  for  a  time  rather  less  eager,  in  consequence 
of  the  inter£srence  of  his  school-work  and  of 
other  taatea.  Now,  at  the  doee  of  Ue  hoy- 
ho(Kl,  a  strong  interest  in  poetry,  which  had 
been  previously  observed  in  him,  but  which 
had  meanwhile  been  merged  in  his  taste  for 
music,  revived  with  increased  strength  ;  he  rum- 
maged through  his  father's  book-shop,  which 
frvotured  this  tendency,  in  search  of  works  on  the 
art  of  poetry ;  pc>etical  attempts  of  his  own  were 
more  frequent,  and  at  the  age  of  14  Robert  had 
already  contributed  some  literary  efforts  to  a 
ork  brought  out  by  his  father  and  called  '  Bil- 
dei^^allerie  der  beriihmtestcn  Menschen  aller 
Viilker  und  Zeiten'  (Portrait-gallery  of  the  most 
fiunous  men  ofall  nations  and  times).  That  he  had 
a  gift  for  jK)etry  is  evident  from  two  Epitlialainia 
given  by  Wasielewskl  (Biographie  ijchumaau'a, 
3rd  ed.,  Bonn  1880^  p.  305^  In  1837  he  set  a 
number  of  his  own  poems  to  music,  and  it  Is 
worthy  of  no>e  that  it  was  not  by  the  classical 
works  of  Goethe  and  BohiDer  that  Sehamaan  was 
most  strongly  attracted.  His  favourite  writers 
were  Schulze,  the  tender  and  rhapsodical  author 
of  *I3iebeaaQberte  Roee*  (The  Enchanted  Rose); 
and  the  unhappy  Franz  von Sonnenberg,  who  went 
oat  of  his  mind ;  of  foreign  poets,Byrou  especially ; 
TOL.UJ.  7T.  3. 


but  above  all,  Jean  Paul,  with  whose  works  he 

made  acquaintance  in  his  17th  year  (at  the  name 
time  as  with  the  compositions  of  Franz  Schubert). 
These  poets  represent  the  cycle  of  views,  seinti< 
ments  and  feelings,  under  whose  spell  Schumann's 
poetical  taste,  strictly  speaking,  remained  through- 
out Uslife.  Aadtnnomiiskifaa  has  the  jnHqsaea 
of  his  poetical  testes  on  hk  mnsio  been  deeper 
than  in  him. 

On  Mwdi  99. 1898, 8(&mnann  matrionlated  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig  as  Studiotm  Juris.  It 
would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  his 
inclinations  to  have  devoted  himself  at  unco 
wholly  to  art,  and  his  father  would  no  doubt  have 
consented  to  liig  m  doing;  but  he  had  lost  his 
father  in  1826,  and  hia  muther  would  not  hear  of 
an  artist's  career.  Uer  son  dutifully  submitted, 
although  decidedly  averse  to  the  study  of  juris- 

()rudence.  Before  actually  joining  the  university 
le  took  a  short  pleasure  trip  into  South  Germany, 
in  April.  1828.  Ho  had  made  ac  iuaintance  in 
Leipzig  with  a  fellow  student  named  Gisberl 
Bosen:  and  a  common  enthosiaam  for  Jean  Pkol 
soon  led  to  a  devoted  and  Hympathetic  friendship. 
Rosen  went  to  studv  at  Heideibei^,  and  the  first 
object  of  Sohmnamrs  jonmey  was  to  aoooinpany 
him  on  his  way.  In  Munich  ho  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Heine,  in  whose  house  he  spent 
several  hours.  On  his  return  jonmey  he  stopped 
at  Bayreuth  to  visit  Jean  Paul's  widow,  and  xe* 
ceived  from  her  a  portrait  of  her  husband. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  his  university 
life.  Schumann  was  in  a  gloomy  fnime  of  mind* 
A  students'  chib  t^»  which  he  belonged  for  a  time, 
struck  him  aa  coarse  and  shallow,  and  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  bflgin  the  course  of  study 
he  had  selected.  A  largo  part  of  the  firj,t  half- 
year  had  passed  by  and  btill — as  be  wntes  to  his 
friend — he  had  been  to  no  college,  but  'had 
worked  excluHively  in  private,  that  is  to  say,  had 
played  the  piano  and  written  a  few  letters  and 
JeA  F^iiliads.* 

Tn  this  voluntary  Inactivity  and  solitude  the 
stud^  of  Jean  Paul  must  certainly  have  had  a 
special  ehann  Ibr  him.  Thai  writer,  unuurpasaed 
in  depicting  the  tender  emotions,  with  his  dazzling 
and  even  extravagant  play  of  digressive  fancy,  his 
excess  of  foeUog  over  dnanatte  power,  his  inces- 
sant altenuktions  between  tears  and  laughter,  has 
always  been  the  idol  of  sentimental  women  and 
ecstatic  youths.  *  If  everybody  read  Jean  Paul,* 
Schumann  writes  to  Rosen, '  they  would  be  better- 
natured,  but  they  would  be  unhappier ;  he  has 
often  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  desperation,  still 
the  rainbow  of  peace  bends  serenely  above  all  the 
tears,  and  the  soul  is  wonderfully  lilted  up  and 
tenderly  glorified.*  In  precisely  the  same  way 
did  Gervinos  give  himself  up  for  a  time  to  the 
same  influence ;  but  his  manly  and  vigorous 
nature  freed  itself  from  the  enervating  spell. 
Sdramann's  ertistie  natmre,  inoomparably  more 
finely  strung,  remained  permanently  Ktibject  to 
it.  Even  in  his  latest  years  he  would  become 
violently  angry  if  any  one  ventmred  to  doubt  or 
criticise  Joan  Paul's  greatness  as  an  imaginative 
writer,  and  the  dose  affinity  of  their  natures  ia 
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immiBtakeable.  Schumann  him  self  tells  us  how 
ODOe,  as  a  child,  at  midnight,  when  all  the  houne- 
hokl  were  asleep,  he  had  in  a  dream  and  with  his 
eyt"^  rlfi'.cd,  st  'len  down  to  the  old  piano,  and 
placed  a  series  of  chords,  weeping  bitterly  the 
whae.  So  early  did  he  betray  that  tendenqr  to 
oversitrung  emotion  which  ft)ui)il  its  most  powerful 
nourishment  in  Jean  Paul's  writings. 

Mtts!c  however,  ii  •  social  art,  and  H  aoon 
brought  him  back  again  in  human  life.  In  the 
house  of  Profeasor  ^  Carus  he  made  several  inter- 
esting acq  uaintanees,  eepedally  that  of  Marsehner, 
who  was  then  living  in  Leipzig,  and  had  brought 
out  hit  *  Vampyr'  there  in  the  sprioff  of  1828. 
His  first  meeting  with  Wieck,  the  fkUter  of  his 
future  wife,  io<>k  place  in  the  sMine  year;  and 
Schumann  took  several  pianoforte  IcKSons  from 
him.  Several  music-loving  students  met  together 
there,  and  all  kinds  of  chamber-music  were  prac- 
tiet'd.  They  devoted  themselves  with  especial 
ardour  to  the  works  of  Schubert,  whoee  death  on 
Nov.  19,  1828,  was  deeply  felt  by  Sdhumanu. 
Impelled  by  Schubert'n  example,  lie  wrote  at  this 
time  8  Polonaises  for  four  handn  ;  also  a  Quartet 
for  piano  and  strings,  and  a  number  of  songs  to 
Byron's  words;  all  of  wliich  n  iiiain  unpnlilisfied. 
Besides  these  occupations,  he  made  a  mure  inti- 
mate aoquaintaaoe  wHh  the  elavier  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  It  is  alnUMt  lelf  evident  that 
what  chiefly  b^inated  Sehunuinii  in  Bach's  com- 
poaitioBs  waa  the  myslerioes  depth  of  aentlinent 
revealed  in  them.  Were  it  not  s  ',  it  would  l-e 
impossible  to  conceive  of  Bach  in  connection  with 
tlie  chaotic  Jean  Paul ;  and  yet  Scfaomann  himaelf 
says  that  in  early  life  Bach  and  Jean  Paul  had 
exercised  the  most  powerful  intiuence  upon  him. 
Considering  the  way  in  which  his  musical  educa- 
tion had  been  left  to  itself,  the  fact  of  his  so 
thorouglily  appreciating  the  wealth  and  fuln<  ss  of 
life  in  Bach's  compositions  at  a  time  wlien  Bach 
was  looked  npon  only  at  a  great  oontrapuntist, 
is  clear  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  his  own 
genius;  which  indeed  had  some  affinity  with  that 
of  Baoh.  Theingenvity  of  oatwerd  form  in  Bach's 
works  was  neither  8tr.'\n','e  nor  unintelli<,nhle  to 
him.  Fur  although  Schumann  had  hitherto  had 
no  inatructor  in  oompodtioii,  it  need  ■eareely  he 
said  that  he  had  long  ago  made  himself  faniiliar 
with  the  most  essenUal  parts  of  the  composer's 
art,  and  that  oonstant  ptaotioe  ia  oompoaitio& 
muHt  have  given  him  much  knowledge  and  ekill 
in  this  braooh  of  his  art. 

At  Easter,  1839,  Sehumaui  fUilowed  hii  IHend 
Bosen  to  the  university  of  Hei(lell)erg.  Tlie 
youi^  jurists  were  perhaps  tempted  tluther  by 
the  leotares  of  the  fiunoos  teacher.  A.  F.  J. 
Thibaut:  but  it  is  evident  that  other  things 
contributed  to  form  Schumann's  resolution:  the 
ritnation  of  the  town — a  perfect  Paradise — the 

Eaiety  of  the  people,  and  the  nearness  of  Switzer- 
in<i,  Italy  and  France.    A  deliL^htful  pro«j)ect 
romised  to  open  to  liim  there:  'That  will  be 
ife  indeed!'  he  writes  to  his  friend;  'at  Mi- 
chaelmas we  will  go  to  Switserland,  and  from 
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thence  who  knows  where?'  On  his  journey  to 
Heidelberg  chance  threw  him  into  the  wx:iety 
of  Willibald  Alexis.   As  they  fmmd  pleasure  in 
each  other's  rompnnv,  Schumann  incontinentlv 
turned  out  of  his  way  and  went  with  the  p>et 
some  distance  down  the  Rhine.   Like  Mandi' 
ner,  who  indeed  was   Bomewhat  their  senior, 
Alexis  had  trodden  the  path  which  Schumann 
was  destined  to  follow,  and  had  reaeihed  sit  hy 
way  of  the  law.    No  doubt  this  added  to  Schu- 
mann's  interest  in  the  acquaintance.   It  cannot 
be  denied  that  even  in  Heidelbeiig  Sefavmaui 
carried  on  his  legal  studies  in  a  very  desidt'irr 
manner,  though  Thibaut  himself  was  a  living 
proof  that  that  braneh  d  learning  oeuld  co-exist 
with  a  true  love  and  comprehension  of  mu^ic. 
Only  a  few  years  before  (in  iSa.s)  Thibaut  had 
published  his  little  book,  'Ueber  Reinheit  der 
Tonkunst'  (On  Piurity  in  Musical  Art\  a  ^ork 
which  at  that  time  essentially  contribut^nl  te 
alter  the  direction  of  musical  taste  in  Germany. 
Just  as  in  his  volume  Tliibaut  attacks  the  de- 
generate state  of  church  music,  Schumann,  »t 
a  later  date,  was  destined  to  take  up  arms,  in 
word  and  deed,  against  the  flat  insipidity  of 
concert  and  cliamher  inusie.    NeverthLl'-^s  the 
two  men  never  became  really  intimate ;  in  on«!. 
no  dovbt,  tiie  d'oetor  too  greatly  preponderated, 
and  in  the  other  the  artist.    Thibaut  him-<elf 
subsequently  advised  Schumann  to  abandon  the 
law  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  musie. 

Indeed  if  Scliiimann  was  industriou-s  in  any- 
thing at  Ueidelbeig  it  was  in  pianoforte-playing- 
After  praetiring  for  seven  hours  in  the  day,  he 

would  invite  a  friend  to  oome  in  the  e-vening 
and  play  with  him,  adding  that  Ite  felt  in  a 
particularly  happy  vein  that  day;  and  even 
during  an  excursion  with  friends  he  srould  take 
a  dumb  keyboard  with  him  in  the  carriage.  By 
diligent  use  of  the  iubtruclion  he  had  received 
from  Wieck  in  Lmpng,  he  favoi^ht  himself  to 
hiph  perfection  as  an  executant;  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  his  efforts  at  improvi8afci<'n. 
One  of  his  musical  aj^MKnates  at  this  time  used 
afterwards  t^)  say  that  from  tlie  plapng  of  no 
other  artist^  however  great.  hsu.\  he  ever  ex- 
perienced sudi  ineffiuaeable  musical  impressioas  ; 
the  ideas  seem  to  po'ir  into  the  jdayor's  mind 
in  an  inexhaustible  flow,  and  their  profound 
originality  and  poetie  charm  already  deariy 
fore.sh.'id(iue<l  the  main  features  of  hi^  inn>ir-al 
individuality.  Schumann  appeared  only  once  in 
pohlie,  at  a  concert  given  by  a  musical  sodelf  at 
Heidell>erg,  wdiere  he  played  Moscheles's  varia- 
tions on  the  '  Alexondermarsch'  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  received  many  requests  to  play  again, 
but  refused  them  all,  ptofaahlj,  aa  a  stodcnt, 
finding  it  not  convenient. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
Schumann  oonld  have  justified  himself  in  ^hos 
spending  year  after  year  in  a  merely  nominal 
Ktudy  of  tlie  law,  while  in  fact  wholly  givt-n  up 
to  his  favourite  taste  and  pursuit.  A  certain 
lack  of  determination,  a  certain  shrinking  from 
anything  disagreeable,  betray  themselves  during 
thMS  yeeis  as  his  gsosial  charsetsristiei,  and 
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were  perhaps  an  integral  part  of  his  nature. 
At  tM  Hune  time  his  oonanofc  !■  to  ft  eerUin 

extent  explicable,  by  the  general  conditions  of 
German  student-life.  Out  of  the  strict  discipline 
of  tlie  Gymnadam  the  etiideiit  itopt  •(  oooef  into 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  tJniversity.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  contrast  most  easily  overpowcrf  the 
noit  gifted  aaliiffee,  and  eween  timn  away  into 
an  exclusive  cnjoNinent  of  the  life  it  oflFers.  Tliose 
who  have  some  sieJf-control  after  a  time  strpggle 
oat  of  tlw  whirlpool,  and  aTaQ  themnlTOt  M  Mik 
they  may  of  the  remaining'  yenrs  of  atlldlf,  MBU- 
ing  from  that  period  a  precious  store  of  poftical 
nadnisoeiiOM  wliidi  snffioe  to  gild  the  probe  of 
Iftter  life  with  an  ideal  light.  It  wa«  the  in- 
toxicating poetry  of  the  student  life  which  $chu- 
mann  mmk  in  deep  draughts.  Ite  ooarseness 
was  rejxjllent  to  his  refined  nature,  and  his 
innate  purity  and  nobility  guarded  him  aglunst 
moral  degradation;  but  he  Hired  like  aloirer 
rejoicing  in  this  bright  world  as  it  lies  open  to 
him,  worked  little,  speot  inuch«  got  into  debt» 
•ad  wae  ae  h.i|>py  as  a  fidk  in  the  water.  Be- 
tides its  tender  and  rapturous  »ide,  his  nature 
had  a  vein  of  native  iharpneM  and  humour. 
With  *U  iheee  peenlkritiee  ho  eoold  live  hie 
f^tl^]ent'8  life  to  the  full,  though  in  his  own 
apparently  ooiet  and  unassertive  way.  The 
leMen  in  wnidi  he  discnssee  money  •matters 
with  bis  guardian,  Herr  Rudt  1.  a  merchant  of 
Zwickan,  show  how  he  indulged  his  humorous 
mood  even  in  these:  'Dismal  things  I  have  to 
toll  you,  respected  Herr  Rudel,'  he  writes  on 
Jnno  ai,  1830;  'in  the  first  place,  that  I  have 
n  rqpetitorUm  which  eoets  80  gulden  every 
half-year,  and  eeoondly,  that  within  a  week 
I  have  been  under  an^st  by  the  town  (don't 
bo  ehoeked)  for  not  paying  .^o  gulden  of  other 
floUege  dues.'  And  on  anotlier  occasion,  when 
the  money  be  ha^i  asked  for  to  make  a  journey 
home  for  the  holidays  did  not  arrive :  '  I  am 
the  only  studrait  here,  and  wander  alone  about 
the  streets  and  woo<l»,  forlorn  and  poor,  like  a 
begear,  and  with  debts  into  the  bargain.  Be 
kind,  most  respoeted  Herr  Bndel,  and  only  this 
once  Bend  me  some  money — only  money — and  do 
not  drive  me  to  seek  means  of  setting  out  which 
might  not  be  pleasant  to  you.'  The  reasons  he 
employs  to  prove  to  his  gimrdian  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  deprivetl  of  means  for  a  journey  into 
Italy  are  mo'^t  amtuing:  *At  any  rate  I  shall 
have  made  the  journey;  and  as  I  miuit  make 
it  once,  it  is  all  the  same  whetlier  I  use  the 
money  for  it  now  or  later.'  Th'-n  in  a  perfectly 
amiable  way  he  puts  the  pistol  to  his  breast, 
•Of  course  I  could  borrow  the  money  here  at 
«nce  if  I  clto^-e.  at  lo  or  19  per  oent,  but  this 
inethcKl  I  nhoiild  of  course  adopt  only  under  the 
znoet  unnatural  circumstances,  i.e.  if  I  get  no 
money  from  home.*  When,  at  Easter  1 830,  he 
wished  to  remain  another  half-year  at  Heidelberg, 
he  excused  the  wish  by  saying  that  'r^idence 
iMf*  is  immeasurably  more  instructive,  uaefbl  and 
interesting,  thnn  in  flat  Lt-ipzig.'  Tliis  contrast 
of  'flat'  L«eipzig  with  the  picturesque  billiness 
«f  Heidelberg,  ■nfflcieafly  Mmji  what  it  was 


that  Schumann  included  under  the  terms  'in- 
stniotive  and  usofuL'    His  oompodtioBt,  too, 

plainly  evince  how  deeply  the  poetical  aspect 
of  student  life  had  affected  him,  and  had  left  its 
permanent  mailt  on  Um.  I  need  only  remind 
the  reader  of  Kemer'H  '  Wnndcrlii  d'  (op.  35, 
no.  3),  dedicated  to  an  old  fellow  student  at  ' 
HeiddbeiiSV  and  of  BiehendorlTa  'Frtthlii^ 
fahrt'  (op.  45,  no.  2).  Among  Genn.nn  snni^s 
of  the  highest  class,  there  is  not  one  in  which 
the  oArretBOBt  buoyancy  of  youtii  craving  for 
distant  flights  has  found  such  full  expression* 
at  onoe  so  thorooj^  German  and  so  purely 
ideal,  aa  in  this  <  Wenderlied,*  whieh  indeed, 
with  .1  different  tune,  is  actually  one  of  the  most 
£avourite  of  student  songs.  '  Frbhliogsfahrt ' 
teOa  of  two  young  oommMi  nHm  quit  faonio  tar 
the  fint  time : — 

So  laWlnd  feeht  In  die  Mka 
Kllngeoden.  ■ioo^den  WeOea 

Dea  vollcu  KrUlilings  lUana 

Rpjoicinp  in  the  finHinff 
Ami  J  •ymiH,  (vhoiii({  riiijfin? 
Of  full  and  iJtrrfwt  Spring. 

One  of  them  soon  finds  a  regular  subsistence  and 
a  oomfortable  home;  the  other  parsQes  glitter* 

ing  visions,  yields  to  the  thousand  temptations 
of  the  world,  and  finally  perishes;  it  is  a  por- 
trait of  a  Qeman  student  drawn  from  Hie  life, 

and  the  way  in  whioh  Schumann  has  treated  it 
showH  til  at  he  was  drawing  on  the  stores  of  hie 
own  experienee.  And  indeed  he  trod  on  the  vecgo 
of  the  abyra  which  yawns  close  to  the  flowery  ■ 
path  of  a  vouth  who,  fior  the  first  time^  oiup^ 
oomplete  liberty.  His  letten  often  udicate  uiie, 
particularly  one  written  A|irtl  5,  1833,  to  one 
of  his  former  fellow-students,  in  which  he  says 
that  his  life  as  a  citizen  is,  to  his  great  joy, 
sober,  industrinun  and  steady,  and  thoa  a  oon^ 
trast  to  that  at  Heidelberg. 

SevCTal  journeys  also  served  to  infuse  into 
Schumann's  studrat  life  the  delight  of  free  and 
unrestrained  movement.  In  August  1829  he 
went  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  north  Italy,  quite 
alone,  for  two  friends  who  had  intended  to 
faikxl  him.  But  perhaps  the  contemplative  Mid 
dreamy  youth  enjoyed  the  loveliness  of  the 
oountiy  and  the  sytnpathetic  Italian  nature  only 
the  more  thorougidy  for  being  alone.  Nor  were 
little  adventures  of  gallantry  wanting.  Frag- 
ments of  a  diary  kept  at  this  time,  which  are 
preserved  (Wnhielewski,  p.  335),  reveal  to  us 
the  pleasant  Hoci.tbleness  of  the  life  which  Schu- 
mann now  delighted  in.  The  Italian  music 
wiiirh  lie  tlieti  h»  ard  could  indeed  do  little  to- 
wards his  impnvenient,  except  that  it  gave  him, 
for  the  first  time,  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Paganini.  The  deep  imjTfssion  iriade  by  that 
remarkalile  ph^er  is  shown  by  Schumann's  vi^it 
to  Frankfort  (Easter  1830)  with  soveval  fri>  nda 
to  hear  him  again,  and  liy  his  arrangement  of 
his  •Caprice.-i'  for  the  pianoforte  (op.  3  and  lo). 
Shortly  after  this  he  neems  to  hafO  heard  Ernst 
also  in  Frankfort.  In  the  pummer  of  1S30  he 
nuMle  a  tour  to  Strassburg,  and  un  the  way  back 
toSmrany  viaitadhiafrioidBoien  at  Detmold. 

Coa 
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When  Schumann  entered  upon  his  third  year 
of  study,  he  made  a  serious  effort  to  devote 
himself  to  jurisprudence ;  he  took  what  was 
called  a  Rtvetilorium,  that  is,  he  began  going  over 
mgdn  wHa  connderable  diflSeulty,  and  under 
the  care  and  guidance  of  an  old  lawyer,  what 
he  had  neglected  during  two  years.  He  also 
endeftvonna  to  reooncU*  himMif  to  the  ide*  of 
practical  work  in  public  life  or  the  government 
•ervioe.  His  spirit  soared  up  to  the  highest  goal, 
•ad  at  timee  Iw  may  have  flattered  hta  nuicy 
with  dreams  of  having  attained  it ;  but  he  must 
have  been  oonvinoed  <tf  the  improbabilitv  of  such 
dreaim  errer  oominf  true ;  and  indeed  m  never 
got  rid  of  his  antipathy  to  the  law  as  a  pn:)fe9- 
•ion,  even  in  the  whole  course  of  his  Bepeti- 
tarium.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said, 
that  if  he  was  ever  to  bo  a  musician,  it  was 
becoming  high  time  for  it,  since  ho  was  now 
ao  years  old.  Thus  every  cuufiideraliou  urged  him 
to  fha  point.  Schumann  induced  his  mother, 
who  was  still  extremely  averse  t<>  the  callinij  of 
a  muijician,  to  put  the  deciiiioa  iu  the  haud^  of 
Friedrich  Wieck.  Wieok  did  not  conceal  from 
him  that  such  a  8tt  j>  ought  only  to  be  taken 
after  the  motit  thorough  self-examination,  but  if 
he  had  already  exanuned  himself  then  Wieck 
could  only  advise  him  to  take  the  step.  Ujjon 
this  his  mother  yielded,  and  Robert  Schumann 
became  a  nrasieiaa.  The  delight  and  Ibeedom 
which  he  inwanlly  felt  when  the  die  was  cast, 
must  have  shown  him  that  he  had  done  right. 
At  flnt  hb  btention  waa  only  to  mak«  hfawelf 
a  great  pianoforte-player,  and  he  reckoned  that 
in  six  years  he  would  be  able  to  compete  with 
any  i^iet.  fiat  he  still  felt  very  uncertain  as 
to  his  gift  as  a  composer ;  the  words  which  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  on  July  30,  1830 — 'Now 
and  then  I  discover  that  I  have  imagination,  and 
perhaps  a  turn  for  creating  things  myself' — 
sound  curiously  wanting  in  confidence,  when  we  ; 
remember  how  almost  exclusively  Schumann's 
artialie  greatnei  was  to  find  agptetlon  la  his 
00m  positions. 

Uo  quitted  Heidelberg  late  in  the  summer 
of  1830,  in  order  to  resume  hia  studies  with 
Wieck  in  Leipzig.  He  was  resolved,  after  having 
wasted  two  years  and  a  half,  to  devote  himself 
to  his  new  eaUing  with  ener|;«tio  purpose  and 
manly  vigoiur.  And  faithfully  (\h\  lie  keep  to 
his  resolution.  The  plan  of  becoming  a  great 
piaalethad,  however,  to  be  given  up  after  a  year. 
Actuated  by  the  passionate  deaire  to  achieve  a  |>er- 
fect  technique  as  speedily  as  possible,  Schumann 
defviaed  a  contrlraaoe  by  which  the  greatest  pos- 
sible dexterity  of  finger  waa  to  be  attained  in 
the  shortest  time,  uy  means  of  this  ingenious 
appliance  the  third  finger  was  drawn  back 
and  kept  still,  while  the  other  fingers  had  to 
practice  exercises.  But  the  result  was  that  the 
tendons  of  the  third  finger  were  overstraine«l, 
the  finger  was  crippled,  and  for  some  time  the 
whole  right  hand  was  injiireil.  This  most  serious 
oondition  was  alleviated  by  medical  treat- 
nent.  Schumann  recovered  the  use  of  hia  hand, 
aad  ooold,  whea  naedfiU,  ovoi  ]^y  tha  piaao;  | 


but  the  third  finger  remained  useless,  so  thst 
he  was  for  ever  precluded  ftom  the  career  of 

a  virtuoso.  Although  express  evidence  is  want- 
ing, we  may  assume  with  certainty  that  this 
unexpected  misfortune  made  a  deep  inpraarfna 
upon  him ;  he  saw  himself  once  more  con- 
fronted with  the  question  whether  it  was  adrif 
able  for  him  to  oontinne  in  the  eaUing  hs 
had  chosen.  That  he  answered  it  in  the  affirm- 
ative shows  that  during  this  time  hia  oonfidencs 
in  hia  own  erentivo  genina  had  wonderfoUy 
increased.  He  soon  reconciletl  himself  to  tbs 
inevitable,  learned  to  appreciate  mechanidl 
dexterity  at  ita  tme  valne,  and  turned  Ui 
undivided  attention  to  conipositinn.  He  con- 
tinued henceforth  in  the  most  friendly  relar 
tiona  with  his  pianoforte-master,  Wieck';  indeed 
until  the  autumn  of  1833  he  lived  in  the  saioe 
house  with  him  (Grimmaischo  Strasae,  No.  36), 
and  was  almost  one  of  the  family.  For  his  in- 
structor in  composition,  however,  he  choM 
Heinrich  Dom,  at  that  time  conductor  of  the 
opera  in  I^eipzig,  subseipiently  L'a(>e11meii»ter 
at  Kiga,  Cologne  and  Berlin,  and  still  living 
in  Berlin  in  full  possession  of  his  intellectusl 
vigour.  Dom  wns  a  clever  and  sterling  com- 
poser ;  be  recognised  the  greatneaa  of  Scho' 
mann's  genius,  and  devoted  himself  with  much 
interest  to  his  immt>vement.^  It  waa  impossible 
as  yet  to  eonfinoSohnmann  to  a  ^^P^  oooxw 
of  com|>osition  :  ho  worked  very  dugently,  but 
would  take  up  now  one  point  of  the  art  of  oomr 
poaltion  and  now  anoUier.  In  1836  he  writes 
to  Dorn  at  KiLja  tliat  ho  often  rcLrrt-tH  having 
learnt  in  too  irr^ular  a  manner  at  this  time; 
bat  whan  bo  adds  directly  afterwards  that,  not* 
withstanding  this,  he  had  learnt  more  from 
Dom's  teaching  than  Dom  would  believe,  we 
may  take  this  last  statement  as  tme.  Scho* 
mann  waa  no  longer  a  tyro  in  composition,  hot 
;  had  true  musical  genius,  and  his  spirit  was 
already  matured.  Under  such  circumstances  he 
was  justified  in  learning  in  his  own  way. 

In  the  winter  of  1832-3,  he  lived  at  Zwickau, 
and  for  a  time  also  with  his  brothers  at  Schnee* 
berg.  Besidee  a  pianofeffta>ooneartOb  whidi  itiU 
remains  a  fragment,  he  was  working  at  a  lyn* 
phony  in  G  minor,  of  which  the  first  move- 
ment waa  pnblldy  perfotined  in  the  eoaw  of 
the  winter  both  at  Schnecl>erg  and  Zwickau. 
If  we  may  trust  certain  evidence  (see  '  Muaik- 
aliaohei  Woohenbhtt* ;  Leiprig,  1875,  p.  180). 
the  whole  symphony  \v;vs  pcrfonned  at  Zwickan 
in  1835,  uaiai  Schumann's  own  direction,  and 
fho  iMt  movement  waa  almoet  a  ihflnre. 

At  all  events  the  symphony  was  finished,  sod 
Schumann  expected  it  to  be  a  great  suocsss;  in 
this  he  must  have  been  disappointed,  for  it  hsa 
never  been  pnUiihed.  The  nnt  performance  of 
the  first  movement  at  Zwickan  took  place  at  a 
concert  given  there  on  Nov.  18, 183J,  by  Wieck's 
dangfalar  dara,  who  waa  then  tUrtoaa  yaan  of 

1  BchuiB*nn'«  sr»lltiiil«  to  him  U  tbu*  eTprev««! 'The  man  w<» 
Brtt  fmre  a  h«ti.l  lo  mn  m  I  climbed  upwanli.  ainl.  wh«i  1  l"v»ri  «• 
doubt  iii7Ml(.  drew  m*  «lo(l  to  tbmt  1  Utould  m«  Iom  wf  Um  mmms 
Sirt  If  ■■wMnfl.      ism  if  ITii  nrr  r-  ' 
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am.  Even  then  the  performances  of  this  gifted 
^n,  who  WM  M  Mon  to  t*ke  her  place  m  tho 
greftteit  ftoiato  pfaniii  oTGennany,  were  Mton- 

ishing,  aud  by  them,  M  Schiun&nn  puts  it, 
'ZwicIuMi  WM  find  wHli  e&thuiiMm  for  the 
IbBt  time  in  Ite  Ufe.'  It  ie  eeefly  oooeetTRble 

that  Schumann  himself  was  enthusiastically  de- 
lighted witb  Ca«i»,  adoimed  m  she  was  with  the 
iwofiildduurm  of  diildlilce  sweetneae  and  artistic 
genius.  'Think  of  |>erfection/  he  writes  to 
a  friend  about  her  on  April  5,  1833,  'and  I  will 
agree  to  it.*  And  many  expressions  in  hu 
letters  seems  even  to  betmy  a  deeper  feeling,  of 
which  he  himself  did  not  beoome  fuUy  Awsre 
until  several  years  later. 

Schumann's  circumstances  allowed  him  to  re- 
visit Leipzig  in  March,  1833,  and  oven  to  live 
thwe  for  a  tiuie  without  any  definite  occupa- 
tion. He  was  not  exactly  well  e^  but  he  had 
enough  to  enable  him  to  live  a,<^  a  single  man 
of  moderate  means.  The  poverty  from  which 
so  many  ef  the  greatest  musicians  have  suf- 
fered, never  formed  part  of  Schumann's  expe- 
rience. Uc  occupied  himself  with  studies  in 
com{K>8ition,  chiefly  in  the  contrapuntal  style,  in 
which  be  bad  taken  the  livclieKt  interest  wince 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Bach's  worka;  besides 
thw  his  imagination,  asserting  itself  more  and 
more  strongly,  inipcUed  him  to  tho  creation  of 
free  compositiuus.  From  this  year  date  the  im- 
promptus for  piano  on  a  romaaoe  by  (Sara  Wieck, 
which  Schumann  dedicate<l  to  her  fatlier,  and 

Eublished  in  August,  1833,  as  op,  In  June 
e  wrote  the  firet  and  tUra  movemeBta  of  the  G 
minor  Sonata  (op.  72),  and  at  the  same  time 
began  the  Ff  minor  Sonata  (op.  11)  and  com- 
pleted the  Toeoata  (op.  7),  whleh  had  been 
begun  in  1829.  He  alio  arranged  a  second 
■et  of  Paffanini's  violin  oaprices  for  the  piano 
(op.  io>,  having  made  a  fint  attempt  or  the 
■amp  kind  (op.  3)  in  the  previous  year.  Mean- 
while he  lived  a  quiet  and  almost  monotonous 
Hlh.  Of  €unily  acquainteaeee  he  had  few, 
nor  did  he  seek  them.  He  found  a  faithful 
friend  in  Frau  Uenriette  Voigt»  who  was  as 
eseeHent  a  pianist  as  die  was  noble  and  sym- 
paithetie  in  soul.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Ludwig 
Mnget,  of  Berlin,  and  died  joung  in  the  year 
1839.  Schumann  was  wont  ae  a  nde  to  spend 
his  evenings  with  a  small  number  of  intimate 
friends  in  a  restaurant.  These  gatheriiun  gene- 
raUj  took  plaee  at  the  «Kalftebaam'  (Kleine 

Fleischergaisse  No.  3).  He  himself  however 
mnerally  remained  silent  by  preference,  even  in 
ooradential  oirde  of  friends.  Readily  as  he 
could  exprees  himself  with  hia  pen,  he  had  but 
little  power  of  soeech.  Even  in  affairs  of  no 
Importanoe.  whicn  oould  have  been  transacted 
immi  readily  and  simply  by  word  of  mouth.  }ic 
usually  preferred  to  write.  It  was  moreover  a  kiud 
of  enjoyment  to  him  to  muse  in  dreamy  silence. 
Henriette  Yoigt  told  W.  Taubert  that  one  lovely 
aommer  evening,  after  malting  music  with  Schu- 
mann, they  both  felt  inclined  to  go  on  the  water. 
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Tliey  &at  side  by  side  in  the  boat  for  an  hour  in 
siienoe.  Atparting  Schumann  pressed  her  hand 
and  laid,  'lb-day  we  have  perfectly  understood 
one  another.' 

It  was  at  theee  evening  gatherings  at  the 
teetannatt  la  flie  winter  of  1 833-4  ^ii<^t  the  plan 
of  starling  a  new  musical  papw  was  matured. 
It  was  the  protest  of  youth,  feeling  itself  im- 
pelled to  new  things  in  art,  against  the  existing 
state  of  music.  Although  Weber,  BeethoviB, 
and  Schubert  had  only  hoen  dead  a  few  years, 
though  SjMjhr  and  Marschner  were  still  in  their 
prime,  and  Mendelssohn  was  beginning  to  be 
celebrated,  the  general  chanu't*-risiic  of  the  music 
of  about  the  year  1830  was  either  superficiality 
or  else  vulgar  madfoflrity.  *  On  the  stage  KiMsini 
still  reigned  supreme,  and  on  the  pianoforte 
scarcely  anything  was  heard  but  Herz  and  Hlin- 
ten.*  Undw  these  oonditions  the  warmight  liave 
been  more  suitably  carried  on  by  means  of  im- 
portant works  of  art  than  by  a  periodical  about 
music.  Musical  criticism,  however,  was  itself  in 
a  bad  way  at  this  time.  Tho  pcrio  lical  called 
'  Ciecilia.'  published  by  Schott,  which  had  been  in 
existence  since  1824,  was  unfitted  for  the  general 
reader,  lx»th  by  its  contents  and  by  the  fact  of 
its  publication  in  parts.  The  'Berliner  allge- 
meine  muaikalische  Zdtung.'  conducted  by  Marx, 
l);id  come  to  an  end  in  1 830.  The  only  periodical 
oi  mHuence  and  importance  in  1833  was  the 
'  Allgemeine  musikaluofae  Zeitong,*  published  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel  of  Leljizig,  and  at  that  time 
edited  by  G.  W.  Fink.  But  the  narrow  view  taken 
of  criticism  in  that  periodical,  its  inane  mildness 
of  judgment — Schumann  used  to  call  it  '  Hoiiig- 
pinselei '  or  *  Uoney-daubing  '-—its  lenitv  towards 
the  reigning  insi|^dtty  and  toperfioiauty,  eoidd 
not  but  provoke  contradiction  from  young  people 
of  high  aims.  And  the  idea  of  first  bringing  the 
lever  to  bear  en  the  domain  of  oritieid  aathoi^ 

ship,  in  order  to  try  their  strength,  must  haVO 
been  all  the  more  attractive  to  these  hot-headed 
youths,  rfnoe  most  of  them  had  had  the  advantage 
of  a  sound  scholarly  education  and  knew  how  to 
handle  their  pens.  On  the  other  hand,  they  felt 
that  thvr  were  not  yet  stn^ng  enough  to  guide 
the  public  tasto  into  new  paths  by  their  own 
musical  productions;  and  of  all  the  set  Schumann 
waa  the  meet  aenslhle  of  this  fset. 

Such  were  tho  grounds  on  which,  on  April  3, 
1834,  the  first  number  of  the  'Neae  Zeitschrift 
fttr  Hnrik'  aaw  the  light.  Sohnmann  Umadf 
called  it  the  organ  of  youth  and  movement.  As 
its  motto  he  even  chose  this  passage  from  the 
prologue  to  Sbakeepeace's  Henry  VIII 


Ovljthef 


a  paasage  whieh  snffleiently  expresses  Us  inten- 
tion of  contending  a^'ainnt  an  etnpty  flattering 
Style  of  criticism,  aud  upholding  the  dignity  of 
art.    'The  day  of  reciprocal  oompliments,*  says 

the  preliminary  notice,  '  is  gradually  dying  out, 
and  we  must  oonfen  that  we  shall  do  nothing 
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towards  reviving  it.  The  critic  who  dares  not 
attack  what  ia  bad,  is  but  a  half-hearted  supporter 
of  wbat  la  good.*  TIm  dmnga  of '  the  three  arch- 
foeH  i)f  art — those  who  have  no  tilent,  those  who 
have  vulgar  talent,  and  those  who  having  real 
tdoot,  wnto  too  modi,*  an  not  to  be  left  In  peace ; 
'their  latest  phase,  the  result  of  a  mere  cul- 
tivation of  executive  Ucknique,'  is  to  be  oombatted 
M  Inartiitie.  'TIm  older  time/  oa  iSbn  other 
hand,  'and  the  work^  it  produced,  are  to  be 
looalied  with  inaistanne,  since  it  is  only  at  theee 
mm  aonioai  that  neir  beauUea  in  ait  oan  be 
ImimL'  Moreover  the  '  Zeitschrifb '  is  to  assist 
la  brlagiqg  in  a  new  'poetic*  neriod  by  its 
benevolent  eneoarageoMBt  «f  the  nigher  aflfarts 
of  young  artists,  and  to  accelerate  its  advent. 
The  editing  was  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann, niedzidL'Vneok»  Lndwig  Schvnke,  and 
Julius  Knoir. 

Of  all  theee  Schunke  alone  waa  exclusively  a 
mtitietan.  That  gifted  pianist,  who  belonged  to 
a  widely  di8j)erHed  fiiinily  of  esteemed  musicians, 
came  to  Leipzig  in  1833,  and  became  a  great 
friend  of  Sdimnann's,  bat  died  at  A»  end  of  the 
followim:  year  at  the  early  age  of  24.  The  three 
Other  editors  were  by  education  half  musicians 
and  half  IIIMralniri»  even  Jnlins  Knoir  (bom 
1 807)  having  Ktiulisd  philology  in  Leipzig.  Schu- 
mann co-op«rated  UitfgAy  in  Sobunke's  contribu- 
tioDs  (signed  with  the  figure  3),  for  handliog  the 
pen  was  not  eaHy  to  him.  Hartmaun  of  Ldpng 
wee  at  fint  the  poblisher  and  proprietor  of  the 
Zeitaohrift,  bnt  at  the  beginnfaig  of  1 835  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  J.  A.  Barth  of  Leipzig,  Schu- 
mann becoming  at  the  same  time  propraetor  and 
sole  editor.  He  continued  the  undertMdng  under 
thorie  conditions  till  the  end  of  June  1^44;  eo 
that  his  management  uf  the  paper  extended  over 
a  period  of  above  ten  years.  On  Jan.  I,  1845, 
Fhuis  Brcndel  became  the  editor,  and  after  the 
summer  of  1844  Schumann  never  again  wrote  for 
it,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  article^  on 
Johannes  Brahma  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Schumann's  own  articles  are  sometimes  signed 
with  a  number — either  a  or  some  combination 
with  3,  such  as  ia»  S3,  etc.  He  also  concealed 
his  identity  under  a  variety  of  namcH— Florestan, 
Eusebius,  Baro,  Jeauquiht.  In  his  articles  we 
meet  with  fteqoent  mention  of  the  Davidisbundler, 
a  league  or  society  of  artisU  or  friends  of  art  wlio 
had  views  in  common.  This  was  purely  ima- 
ginary, a  half-humorous,  half*poeUcal  fiction  of 
Schumann's,  existini,'  onlv  in  the  brain  of  its 
founder,  who  thougliL  it  well  fitted  to  give  weight 
to  the  eipression  of  various  views  of  nrt^  which 
were  occasionally  put  forth  as  ita  utterances.  The 
idea  betrays  some  poetic  talent,  since  in  this  way 
mere  critical  discussions  gain  the  charm  of  drama- 
tic life.  Tlie  cliiiracters  which  most  usually  ap- 
pear are  Flurestan  and  Eusobius,  two  personages 
m  whom  Schumann  endeavoured  to  embody  the 
two  ojiposite  sides  of  his  nature.  The  vehement, 
sturuiy,  rough  element  is  represented  by  Flores- 
tan;  thegentlerand  more  poetio  one  by  EuaeUas. 

>  -Amm  BsbiMu.'  S«»  ruiu^  CO.  m  tioa. 


Theee  two  fignree  are  obviously  imitated  fmm 
Vult  and  Walt  in  Jean  Paul's  •  Flegeljahre ' ; 
indeed  Schumann's  literary  wotk  throughout  is 
strongly  coloured  with  the  manner  of  Jean  Paul, 
and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  his  writings. 
Now  and  then*  ae  moderator  between  theee  mi> 
tagonutic  characters,  who  of  course  take  opposite 
views  in  criticism,  *  Master  liaro'  comes  in.  In 
him  Sohnmann  has  oonoeived  a  character  such  an 
at  one  time  he  had  himself  dreamed  of  becoming. 
The  explanation  of  the  name  '  Davidsbiindler  *  ia 
given  a*  tt»  beginning  of  •  'Shrove  Tuesday 
discnurse'  by  Flore.stan  in  the  year  18.^5.  'The 
hoHts  of  David  are  youths  and  men  destined  to 
slay  att  the  Plii1ietfnee,mnrfeal  or  other.*  In  the 
college-slang  of  Gurniany  the  'Philistine'  is  the 
non-student,  who  is  satistied  to  live  on  in  the  ordi- 
nary reatlBe  of  every-day  life,  or— whioh  comee  to 
the  same  thinj;  in  the  studt  nt'a  mind — the  ni.-vn  of 
naiTOW,  sober,  proeaic  views,  as  contrasted  with 
die  h^h-flown  poetry  and  enthnrfaam  oPtheeoeial 
life  of  a  r.  cnimn  university.  Tlius,  in  the  name  of 
Idealism,  the  '  Davidsbttndler '  wage  war  against 
boorish  medioerfty,  and  when  Sohnmann  regarded 
it  a8  the  function  of  his  paper  to  aid  in  bringing  in 
a  new  'poetical  phase'  in  moaic  he  meant  just  this. 
Tlieagh  Schumann  was  himself  the  aole  xcdity 
in  tliu  '  r^ftvidsbtindlerschaft,*  he  indulged  hil 
fancy  bv  introduoing  peieonagee  of  hia  acquaint- 
anoe  whose  agrsement  with  hie  views  be  wac 
sure  of.  He  quietly  included  all  the  principal 
oo-operators  in  the  Zeitscfarifk^  and  even  artists 
such  as  Berliox,  whom  he  did  not  know,  but  in 
whom  he  felt  an  interest,  and  was  thus  justi- 
fied in  writing  to  A.  von  Zucc'amaglio  in  x8^6 
'  By  the  DariiUhund  is  figured  an  Intelleotnal 
brotherhood  which  ramifies  widely,  and  I  hope 
may  bear  golden  fruit.'  He  brings  in  the  bre- 
thren, who  are  not  actually  himself,  from  time 
to  time  in  the  critical  discussions ;  and  the 
'way  in  witich  he  contrives  to  make  this  motley 
troupe  of  romantic  forms  live  and  move  before 
the  eyes  of  the  reader  is  really  quite  magical, 
lie  could  say  with  justice :— '  We  are  now  living 
a  romance  the  like  of  which  has  perhafis  never 
been  written  in  muj  book.*  We  meet  with  a 
Jonathan,  who  may  perhaps  stand  for  Schunke 
(on  another  occasion  however  Schumann  desig- 
naien  himssif  by  this  name) ;  a  Fritz  Friedrich, 
probably  meant  for  Lystr*  the  painter,  a  lover 
of  mmdc ;  Serpentin  is  Carl  Bauck,  a  clever  com^ 
pceer  of  songs,  wIk>  at  the  outset  was  one  of 
'  hin  tno^t  ze.nl'nis  and  meritorious  fellow-workers ; 
Uottschalk  Wetlel  is  Anton  von  Zuccamaglio, 
then  living  in  Warsaw,  who  had  made  a  name 
by  his  colU-ction  of  (iierman  and  foreign  '  Volks- 
iteder'  ;  (Jhiara  is  of  course  Clara  Wieok,  and 
ZiUa  (apfwrently  shortened  from  Cecilin)  Is  pn>- 
hably  the  same.  Felix  Mendelssohn  appears 
under  the  name  of  Felix  Meritis,  and  the  name 
Walt  occurs  once  (in  1836,  'Aus  den  iUtchem 
der  Davidftblindler,'  ii.  T-inzlitteratur).  It  can 
not  be  atiserted  that  any  particular  person  was 
meant,  still  hia  dunot  reienAoe  to  Jenn  Faial*e 
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'  Flegeljahre  *  is  interesting.  There  alao  a 
certain  J uliiis  among  the  '  Dftfidablttidler/  pro< 

bably  Julius  Knorr,  The  name  occurs  in  Schu- 
mann's tintt  esaay  on  muMc,  '  Kin  upuM  ii.'  This 
la  not  included  in  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift,'  but 
appears  in  No.  49  of  tlu'  '  All^'emeine  Musik- 
alische  Zeitung'  for  1831  (then  tHlited  hy  Fiuk). 
The  editor  htm  praflxad  »  note  to  the  etfoct  that 
•  it  is  by  a  yoim^f  man,  a  pupil  of  the  latest 
school,  who  has  given  his  name,'  and  contrajata 
it  with  the  anonymous  work  of  a  reviewer  of  the 
old  school  di)icu8»ing  the  same  jnt-ce  of  music. 
The  contrast  is  indeed  striking,  and  the  imagin- 
ative fl%;hto  of  enlliiMiastio  young  eeniui  look 
strange  enough  amoni^  the  old-world  mROOnd- 
ings  of  the  rest  of  ttie  paper. 

Schumann  placed  this  critique— which  deals 
with  Chopin's  variations  on  '  I^a  ci  darem' — at 
the  beginning  of  hia  c«)llected  writings,  which  he 
published  towards  the  cloae  of  his  life  ('  Geeam- 
melte  Schriflen,'  4  vols.  GeorgWigand,  T^eipziy, 
1854).  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  tone  which  he 
adopted  in  tiie  *  None  ZeitMiirift.*  Hb  fellow^ 
workers  fell  more  or  less  into  the  srime  key,  not 
from  servility,  but  because  they  were  all  young 
man,  and  beciMiae  the  naetioa  agalnet  the  Phi- 

liatino  style  of  criticiBm  was  just  then  in  the  air. 
This  may  be  plainly  detected,  tor  instancy  in  a 
eritique  written  hy  Wieek  faae  the  periodioal 
calltnl  'Cecilia,'  on  Chopin's  airs  with  variations, 
and  which  is  indeed  fanciful  enough.  Thus  it 
la  easy  to  tmderstand  that  the  total  aorelty  of 
the  styl'^  of  writiiif,'  of  the  '  Xeue  Zeitschrift* 
should  have  attracted  attention  to  music ;  the 
paper  soon  obtained  a  oomparallTely  large  cir- 
culation; and  as,  besides  the  charm  of  novelty 
and  style,  it  offered  a  variety  of  instructive  and 
entertainiBif  matter,  and  usonssed  important 
stil'j'  ct-^  earnestly  and  cleverly,  the  interest  of 
the  public  was  kept  up,  and  indeed  constantly 
laoreaaed  from  year  to  year.  The  inflneiiee  ex* 
erted  by  Schumann  on  musical  art  in  Gennany 
through  the  medium  of  ibis  paper,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  aa  Tory  important. 

It  hri.s  been  sometimes  said  that  Schumann's 
literary  labours  must  have  done  him  mischief,  by 
taking  up  time  and  energy  which  might  have  been 
better  employed  in  composition,  l^ut  this  view 
aeems  to  me  untenable.  Up  to  the  period  at 
whieh  we  have  now  arrived,  Schumann,  on  his 
own  statement,  hatl  merely  dreamed  away  his  life 
at  the  piano.  His  tendency  to  self-concentration, 
his  shyness,  and  his  independent  ciruumstances, 
placed  him  in  danger  of  never  aohiering  that 
perfect  development  of  his  powers  which  in  {>os- 
sible  only  by  vigorous  exercise.  Now  tlie  editing 
of  a  journal  is  an  effeotoal  remedy  for  dreaming; 
and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  he  became 
sole  editor,  however  much  he  may  have  felt  the 
ineioiable  necessity  of  satisfying  ms  readers  week 
after  week,  and  of  keeping  his  aim  constantly  in 
view,  it  was  no  doubt  a  most  beneficial  exercise  for 
his  win  and  energies.  He  was  conscious  of  this, 
or  he  certainly  would  not  have  clung  to  the  paj)er 
with  such  aifection  and  persistency ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  iiMit  tiiat  the  period  of  hia  happleat 
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and  most  vigorous  creativeness  coincides  pretty 
nearly  with  that  during  which  he  waa  engaged 
on  the  '  Zeitschrift.'    Hence,  to  suppose  that  his 
literary  work  was  any  drawback  to  his  artistic 
career  is  an  error,  though  it  is  true  that  as  he 
gradually  discovered  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
his  creative  genius,  he  sometimes  complaineil  that 
the  detailH  of  an  editdl^a  wwk  wore  a  burthen 
to  hiui.    r>t  sid(  s,  the  paper  was  tlie  medium  by 
which  Schumann  was  tirat  brought  into  contact 
and  interooorse  with  the  most  illustrious  artists 
of  his  time ;  and  living  as  he  did  apart  from  all  ' 
the  practically  musical  circles  of  Leipzig,  it  was  / 
almeat  the  only  link  between  UauMlf  and  the  ^ 
con  tern  iK>rary  world. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  certain 
peculiar  gifts  of  Schumann's  found  expression  in 
his  writings  on  musical  subjects. gi/ts  which  would 
otlierwise  scarcely  have  found  room  for  display. 
His  poetio  talent  waa  probably  neither  rich 
enough  nor  strong  enougli  for  the  proiluction  of 
large  independent  poems;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  waa  fitf  too  oonsiderabie  to  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  silence.  In  his  e>iH:iys  and  ciitiqnea, 
which  must  be  regarded  rather  as  poetio  fl^^hta 
and  sympathetic  interpretatfona  than  as  examples 
of  incisive  analysis,  his  poetical  gift  found  a 
natural  outlet,  and  literature  is  by  so  much  the 
lieher  tar  them.  Nay,  it  Is  a  not  unreasonable 
speculation  whether,  if  hia  imaginative  powers 
had  i^ot  found  this  vent  they  might  not  have 
ftrmed  •  diitnibiniF  sod  marring  element  in  hia 
musical oeations.  Even  as  it  is,  poetical  imagery 
plays  an  important  part  in  Schumann's  music, 
though  wHhont  serioody  oTerstepping  the  per*' 
niissihlc  limits.  Thi.-s  too  we  may  fafely  say,  — 
that  in  spite  of  his  silent  %nd  self-contained 
nature,  there  was  in  Sehumann  a  vein  of  Ihe 
genuine  wjitiitor,  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense 
of  the  word ;  he  was  possessed  by  the  oouvio* 
tion  that  tiie  development  of  Oetman  ait,  then 
in  progre.H**,  had  not  yet  come  to  its  final  term, 
and  that  a  new  phase  of  its  existenoe  was  at 
hand.  Throi^hont  his  writings  we  find  this  yiew  - 
beautifully  and  poetically  expressed,  as  for  in- 
stance, *  Consciously  or  unoonaciously  a  new  and 
as  yet  undeveloped  sdiool  fa  being  feonded  on 
the  basis  of  the  Beethoven-Schubert  romanticism, 
a  school  which  we  mi^  venture  to  expect  will 
mark  a  special  epoch  in  the  liistory  of  art.  Ita 
destiny  seems  to  be  to  nshar  in  a  period  which 
will  nevertheless  have  many  links  to  connect  it 
with  the  past  century.'  Or  again :  *  A  rosy  light 
is  dawning  in  the  sky;  whence  it  cometh  I  know 
not;  but  in  any  case,  O  youth,  make  for  the  light.' 

To  rouse  fresh  interest  and  make  use  of  that  m 
already  existing  for  the  advancement  of  thia  new 
movement  was  one  of  his  deepest  instinots,  and 
this  he  largely  accomplished  by  means  of  hia 
paper.  From  his  pen  we  have  articles  on  almost 
all  the  most  illustrious  com  posers  of  his  generation 
—Mendelssohn,  Taubert,  Chopin,  Hi  Her,  Heller,  \ 
Hen8elt,8tenidale>Bettnett,  Gade,  Kirchner,  and  | 
Franz,  as  well  as  Johannes  Brahms,  undoubtedly  J 
the  most  remarkable  composer  of  the  generation 
after  «**im«n*«i"    On  some  ha  fin^  threw  the 
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light  of  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  literary  tym- 
pathy ;  otlit  rH  ]w  wjw  actually  the  first  to  intro- 
duce to  the  muuical  world ;  and  even  Berlioz,  a 
nvnehman,  he  eulugiied  boldly  and  successtuUy, 
recognising  in  him  a  champion  of  the  now  idea. 
By  degrees  he  would  naturally  di»ceni  that  he 
had  llrai  prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception  of 
his  own  workn.  He  felt  himself  in  close  affinity 
with  all  the»e  artists,  and  was  more  and  more 
eonfiiiMd  in  his  oonviciion  that  he  too  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  world  that  it  had  not  heard 
before.  *  If  you  only  knew,'  he  wrote  in  1836 
to  MoeebeleB  in  LowIob,  *  }um  I  feel,  m  thoagh 
I  had  reached  but  the  lowest  bough  of  the  tree 
of  heaven ;  and  cuuld  bear  overhead,  in  hours  of 
Morad  loneUness,  songs,  eome  of  whiob  I  may  yet 
reveal  to  those  I  love — you  suri^^ly  woidd  not 
deny  me  an  encouraging  word.'  In  the  Zeit- 
■dmft  he  muat  h»ve  been  awaie  that  he  con- 
tcolled  •  power  which  would  serve  to  open  a 
shorter  route  for  his  own  musical  productions. 

*  If  the  publisher  were  not  afraid  of  the  editor, 
the  world  would  hear  nothing  of  me — perhaps  to 
the  world's  advantage.  And  yet  the  black  heads 
of  the  printed  notes  are  very  pleasant  to  behold.' 

*  To  give  up  the  pftper  would  inToWe  the  loss 
of  all  the  ro»er\'c  foree  which  every  arti.st  ought 
to  have  if  he  is  to  produce  easily  and  freely.' 

80  he  wrote  in  1836  and  1837.  But  at  the 
fianie  time  we  must  emphatically  contradict  the 
suggestion  that  Schumann  used  his  paper  for 
selfish  ends.  His  soul  was  too  entirely  noUe  and 
his  ideal  aims  tx)  high  to  have  any  purpose  in 
view  but  the  advancement  of  art ;  and  it  was 
only  in  10  &r  «■  his  own  interesta  were  fnsepar- 
nble  from  tlmse  of  hia  whole  generation,  tliat  he 
muld  ever  have  been  canable  of  forwarding  the 
fiwttmee  of  his  own  wono.  Tlie  qmiliflii  even 
whether,  and  in  what  manner,  his  own  works 
■iMndd  be  dipouased  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrifl  he 
alwnys  treated  with  the  utmost  tact.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  clearly  expresses  his  principles  on 
the  subject  as  follows:  'I  am,  to  Rpeak  frankly, 
too  proud  to  attempt  to  influence  li artel  through 
Fink  (editor  of  the  'AOgmneine  mus.  Zeitung  ): 
and  I  hate,  at  all  times,  any  mode  uf  instigating 
public  opinion  by  the  artist  himself.  What  is 
strong  enough  works  its  own  way.' 

II is  efforts  for  the  good  cause  indeed  went 
beyond  essay- writing  and  composing.  Extracts 
from  a  note-book  puUiahed  l^^lTaaielewaki 
proVe  that  he  busied  himself  with  a  variety  of 
dkns  for  musical  undertakings  of  general  utility. 
Thve  he  wished  to  oomplle  lives  of  Beethoven 
and  of  Bach,  with  a  critique  of  all  their  works, 
and  a  biographical  diotionnry  of  living  musicians, 
on  the  same  plan.  He  desired  that  the  relations 
of  oneratic  composers  and  managers  should  be 
regulated  by  law.  Ue  wished  to  establidi  an 
agency  far  the  publication  of  musical  works,  so 
that  composers  might  derive  greater  benefit  from 
their  publications,  and  gave  his  mind  to  a  plan 
far  founding  a  Musical  Union  in  Saxony,  with 
Leipog  as  its  head-quarters,  to  be  the  counter- 
part of  Schilling's  National  German  Union 
^Deutscheu  2«fatiooal  Vercin  fur  Mubik). 
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In  the  first  period  of  his  editorship,  before  he 
had  got  into  the  way  of  easily  mastering  his  day's 
lalii^ur.  and  when  the  regular  round  of  work  had 
ann  of  novelty,  it  wasofooorse  only 
jhen  >hat  he  had  leisure,  or  felt  in 
the^nliifla^couipoijing.  Two  great  pianoforte 
works  da^^Km  1834  (the  'Camaval,'  op.  9,  and 
the  '  Etudes  Sympliouiques,'  op.  I  3"),  hut  in  1835 
nothing  was  completed.  After  this,  however, 
Schumann's  genius  began  again  to  assert  itself, 
and  in  the  years  l^^^  to  i^.v;  he  com{)08e<l  that 
splendid  set  of  pianoforte  works  ot  the  highest 
exeelleaoe,  on  whiob  a  oonrideraUe  part  of  faia 
fame  rests;  viz.  the  great  Fantasia  (op.  17).  the 
F  minor  Sonata  (op.  14),  FantasiestUcke  (op. 
DavidsbfbidlertiiiuM,  NoveUetten,  Kindenoeoai, 
Kreisleriana,  Ilunioreske,  Faschingsschwank,  Bo« 
manzen,  and  others.  The  fount  ol  his  creativa 
genius  flowed  forth  «vw  oleanr  and  mp^bund- 
antly.  'I  used  to  rack  my  brains  for  a 
writes  he  on  March  15,  X839, '  but  now  I  _ 
ever  scratch  out  a  note.  It  all  comes  from  within, 
and  I  often  fael  aa  if  I  coidd  go  playing  straight 
on  without  ever  coming  to  an  end.*  The  in- 
fluence of  Schumann  the  author  on  Schumann 
the  com)K)«er  may  often  be  detected.  Thus 
the  '  DavidHl'timller'  come  into  his  mtiiic,  and 
the  composiliuu  which  bears  their  name  was 
originally  entitled  '  Davidsbiindler  dances  foar 
the  Pianoforte,  dedicated  to  Walther  von  Goethe 
by  Florestan  and  Eusebius.'  The  title  of  the 
¥§  ndnor  Sonata,  op.  11,  wUdi  waa  eooiploied 
in  1835,  runs  thus  :  '  Pianoforte  R*>nata,  Dedi- 
cated to  Clara  by  Florestan  and  Eusebius.'  In 
the  'Camavid,*  a  set  of  separate  and  shorter 
pieces  with  a  title  to  each,  tiie  name--*  of  Flores- 
tan and  Eusebius  occur  again,  as  do  those  of 
Chiarina  (the  diminotlve  of  Clara),  and  Chopin ; 
the  whole  concluding  with  a  march  of  tha  I))avida> 
bttndler  against  the  Philistines. 

The  reception  of  Schumann'a  works  by  the 
critics  was  moat  favourable  and  encouraging,  but 
the  public  was  repelled  by  their  eccentricity  .and 
originality ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  'Kinderscenen'  (1839)  that  they 
began  to  be  appreciated.  Ops,  I  and  2  acttially 
had  the  honour  of  a  notice  in  the  Vienna '  Musik* 
alische  Zeitung*  of  xSja,  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Grillparzer  the  poet.  "Fink  <h-i_'iic-<Jly  took 
hardly  any  notice  of  Schumann  in  the  '  AUge- 
melne  mnrikalisehe  Zeitmig.*  But  lisrt  wroCo 
a  long,  disrriininatiriir.  and  ver\'  favourable  article 
in  the  'Gazette  Musicale*  of  1837  upon  the  Im- 
promptus (op.  5),  and  the  Sonatas  in  Ff  miner 
and  F  minor.  Moecln  1,  8  wrote  very  sympatheti- 
cally on  the  two  sonatas  in  the  *Neao Zeitschriil 
fur  Moflik*  itself  (vols  5  and  6),  and  soow  Mad 
words  of  recognition  of  Schumann's  genius  were 
ublished  subsequently  from  his  diary  (Mosche- 
es's  'Leben,'  Leipzig,  1873,  vol.  ii.  p.  15;  English 
translation  by  A.  D.  Colerid^'e.  vol.  iL  pw  19^ 
20).  Other  musicians,  though  not  exprwedng 
their  sentiments  publicly,  continued  to  hold  aloof 
from  him.  Hauptmaan  at  that  time  calls  Schu- 
mann's pianoforte  compositions  '  pretty  and 
curious  little  things,  all  wanting  in  proper 
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■oBclitj.lMiicidMBviwIatereatiqg/  (SeeHanpt- 
muuia  LetUn  to  Haqht,  Laip^.  i$ft,  voL  i. 

p.  255.)  c^-^ 

In  October  1835  the  musical  world  dX^B^^M 
WM  enriched  by  ^e  arrival  of  ^^^'^^K^L^^ 
was  already  in  a  flonrii^hini;  state  ^tKB&Bmn- 
oerts,  and  sacred  pcrforumuces  alike  wtre  of  grcal 
camllence,  and  well  supported  bj  the  public. 
But  although  the  soil  was  well  prepared  before 
MendelsBohn's  arrival,  it  was  he  who  raistKl 
Imwug  to  Iks  portion  of  tlie  moat  miirioal  town 
of  Germany.  The  extraordinarily  vigorous  life 
that  at  once  new  up  there  under  the  infiuenoe 
of  hu  geidu%  dcawing  to  Itadf  fron  fiv  and  iM«r 
the  most  important  musical  talent  of  the  country, 
luM  •hown  itaelf  to  be  of  bo  enduring  a  character 
that  OTon  at  tlio  preamt  day  Ita  lafliienoea  ara 
felt.  Schumann  t'^>,  who  had  long  felt  great 
reitpoc|^|^  Mcndtlssolin,  was  drawn  into  his 
^Mjl^^R  Oct.  4,  I Mendelssohn  conducted 
4^Pnr8t  concert  in  the  Gewandhaus;  the  day 
'  before  this  there  was  a  musical  gathering  at 
the  Wiecks\  at  which  both  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann  were  present,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  on  this  occasion  that  the  two  greatest 
musicians  of  their  time  first  came  into  close 
personal  intercourao.  (Moscheles's  'Leben,*  i. 
30!  ;  Ena:lit<b  tranulation,  i.  322.)  On  Oct,  5, 
I^Ieiid' ksuha,  Schumann,  Moechelea,  Banck,  and 
a  few  others,  dined  togetlier.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  there  was  again  music  at  Wieck's 
house ;  Moeoheles,  Clara  Wieck.  and  L.  Bake- 
maan  from  Bremen,  pUyed  Baofa'e  D  minor 
Concerto  for  three  claviers,  Mendelssohn  jiutting 
in  the  orchestral  aooompaniments  on  a  fourth 
piano.  Sdimnann,  who  wai  alio  present,  writes 
in  the  '  Zeit-schrift,'  ' It  was  splendid  to  listen  to.' 
Moscheles  had  come  over  from  Hamburg,  where 
he  was  stoying  on  a  visit,  to  give  a  concert  in 
Leipzig.  Scluniiann  had  already  lieen  in  corre- 
spondence with  him,  but  thirt  w:is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  had  enjoyed  of  making  the  peraoiial 
acquaintance  of  the  man  whose  playing  had  m 
delighted  him  in  (".vrlsbad  when  a  boy  of  y. 
Moscheles  describes  him  m  'a  retiring  but  in- 
teresting young  man,'  and  the  Ff  minor  Sonata, 
played  to  him  by  Clara  Wieck,  as  '  very  laboured, 
difficult,  and  somewhat  intricate,  although  in* 
faresUng.' 

A  livelier  intimacy,  so  far  as  Schumann  was 
concerned,  soon  sprang  up  between  him  and 
Mendelssohn.  When  MendelsBohn  had  to  go  to 
DuBseldorf  in  May  1 836,  to  the  first  performance 
of '  at.  Paul'  at  the  Niederrheinische  Musikfest, 
Bebmnaan  eren  intended  to  go  with  him,  mid  was 
ready  months  beforehand,  though  when  the  time 
arrived  he  was  prevented  from  going.  They  used 
to  like  to  dine  together,  and  gradually  an  in- 
teresting little  circle  was  formed  around  thom, 
including  among  others  Ferdinand  David,  whom 
Mendelssohn  had  brought  to  Leipzig  as  leader  uf 
his  orchestra.  In  the  early  part  of  January  1837 
Mendebisohn  and  Schtiinann  used  in  this  way  to 
meet  every  day  and  iulerchange  ideas,  so  far  as 
Schumann's  silent  temperament  would  allow. 
8abie<mantlj  when  Mendeisiohn  was  kept  mors 


at  home  by  his  marriage,  this  interoourss  became 

rarer.    Schumann  was  by  nature  unsooiable^ 
And  at  thu  time  there  were  outward  circum< 
Istances  which  rendered  solitude  doubly  attractive 
to  him.   Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  8pent  the  winter 
of  18.^9-40  in  Leipzig  with  Mcndi  lKsolm,  relates 
that  Schumann  was  at  that  time  living  the  life 
of  a  reel  use  and  scarcely  ever  oame  out  of  hia 
room.    Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  felt  them- 
selves drawn  together  by  mutual  appreciation. 
The  artistio  relations  between  die  two  great  men 
were  not  as  yet,  however,  thoroughly  reciprocal. 
Schumann  admired  Mendelssohn  to  the  point 
of  enfthniiasm.  He  dedared  him  to  be  the  Iwsl 
musician  then  living,  said  that  he  looked  up  to 
him  as  to  a  high  mountain-peak,  and  that  even 
in  his  didl  J  taUc  ahoai  art  some  thonght  at  least 
would  be  uttered  wwthy  of  being  graven  in 
gold.   And  when  he  mentions  him  in  his  writ- 
ings, it  is  in  a  tone  of  enthusiaatle  admiration, 
which  shows  in  the  best  light  Schumann's  fine 
ideal  character,  so  remarkable  for  its  freedom 
from  envy.  And  his  opinion  remained  unaltered : 
in  1842  he  dedicated  his  three  string  quartets  to 
Mendelssohn,  and  in  the  'Album  fiir  dieJugend' 
there  is  a  little  piauo  piece  cdled  '  Erinnerung,' 
dated  Nov.  4,  1847,  which  shows  with  eloquent 
simplicity  how  deeply  he  felt  tlie  early  death  of 
his  friend.    It  is  well  known  how  he  would  be 
moved  out  of  his  qniet  stillness  if  he  heard  any 
disparaging  expression   \is<'d   of  IVIeiidelssohn. 
Mendelssohn,  on  the  contrary,  at  first  only  saw 
ha  Rehmnaan  the  man  of  lettsrs  and  the  sfi> 
critic.    Like  most  productive  musiriuiiH,  he  had 
a  dislike  to  such  men  as  a  class,  however  much 
he  might  love  and  value  single  representatives, 
as  was  really  the  case  with  regard  to  Schumann. 
From  this  point  of  view  must  be  regarded  the 
exprewions  which  he  makes  use  tSnaw  and  then 
in  letters  concerning  Sc:humann  as  an  author. 
(See  Mendelssohn's  'Briefe,'  iu  I16;  Lady  Wal- 
lace's translation  ii.  97;^  and  Hiller's  'Felix 
Mendelssohn  Barthddy,'  Cologne,  187^  p.  64.) 
If  they  sound  Bomewhat  disparaging,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  nut  the  personal  Meudcl.Ht^ohn 
speaking  against  the  penonal  Schumann,  but 
rather  the  creative  artist  speal^in;;  ajjainat  the 
critic,  always  in  natural  opposibiuu  to  him.  In> 
deed  it  is  obviously  Impoarihle  to  take  such 
remarks  in  a  disadvantageous  sense,  as  Schu- 
mann quite  agreed  with  Mendelssohn  on  the 
subject  of  eritidsm.  One  passage  in  hb  writings 
is  especially  remarkable  in  this  respect.    He  is 
meaking  of  Chopin's  pianoforte  concerto,  and 
norestaa  eidaims  '  Wbat  is  a  whole  year  of  a 
musical  paper  compared  to  a  concerto  by  Cho- 
pin?   What  is  a  magister's  rage  compared  to 
the  poetic  frenzy  t  What  are  ten  oomplunentary 
addresses  to  the  editor  compared  to  Uie  Adagio 
in  the  second  Concerto?  And  believe  me,I>avid' 
ites,  1  should  not  think  you  worth  the  tremble  of 
talking  to.  did  I  not  believe  yon  capable  of  com- 
posing Buch  wcjrkH  as  those  you  write  about,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  like  this  concerto.  Away 
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with  your  mittieal  jounmlBt  It  ■hoaUl  b«  the 
U^^Mt  endeavour  of  a  just  critic  to  render  him- 
self wholly  unnecewary ;  ibe  best  disoourbe  on 
zniuio  is  silenca.  Why  write  sboat  Chopin  ? 
Why  not  create  at  first  hand — play,  write,  and 
compose?'  ('Gesammelto  Sohrifien,'  i.  276; 
Engl,  trans,  in  'Music  and  MusicianB,'  series  i. 
p.  aog.)  True,  tiiia  impassioned  outburst  has 
to  be  jno<lerated  by  Eusebius.  But  consider  the 
significance  of  Sclium.tnn's  writing  thus  in  his 
OWB  Journal  about  the  critic's  vooatioiiil  It  pkinly 
ghowH  tlirit  lie  <»iily  took  it  up  as  an  artist,  and 
oocaHionaliy  despised  it.  But  with  regard  to 
Sdiumann^  place  in  tai,  Manddsiohii  did  not,  at 
that  time  at  all  events,  consider  it  a  very  high 
one,  and  he  was  not  alime  in  this  opinion.  It 
wtti  shwed.  for  oample,  by  Spohr  and  Hanpt- 
mann.  In  Mcnilt  lssnhn's  puljlisheil  Ittters  there 
is  no  verdict  whatever  on  bchunianu's  music. 
The  Ihet  however  remMiie  that  in  8ohanMMm*i 
eerlier  pianoforte  works  he  felt  that  the  (Miwer 
or  the  daeire  for  expression  in  the  greater  forms 
was  wanting,  and  tnia  he  said  in  oonvenatikm. 
He  soon  had  reason  to  change  his  opinion,  and 
afterwards  expressed  warm  interest  in  his  friend's 
composttiuns.  Whether  he  ever  quite  entered  into 
the  individualities  of  Schtmann's  music  may  well 
be  doubted;  their  natures  were  too  disHiniilar.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  German  nation  has  recovered 
from  one  mistake  in  judgment;  the  tendency 
to  elevate  Schumann  al>i)ve  Mendelssohn  was  for 
a  very  long  time  unmistakable.  Latterly  their 
veidiot  has  become  more  jnatt  and  the  two  are 
now  recognised  as  composers  of  equal  greatness. 

Schumann's  constant  intimacy  iu  Wieck's 
honae  liad  reenlted  in  a  tender  attaehment  to  Ida 

daughter  Clara,  now  grown  up.  So  far  as  we 
know  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1836  that  thia  first 
found  any  definite  expcesd  on.  ffis  r^ard  was 
reciprocated,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year  he  preferred  his  suit  formally  to  her  father. 
Wieek  however  did  not  favour  it ;  p<i8sibly  he 
entertained  loftier  hopes  for  his  gifted  daughter. 
At  any  rate  he  was  of  opinion  that  Schumann's 
means  and  prospects  were  too  vague  and  un- 
oertain  to  waimit  his  setting  up  a  homo  of  his 

own.  Schumann  r<eems  to  have  acknowlerlged 
the  justice  of  this  hesitation,  for  in  1838  he  made 
strenuous  k  tinrts  to  find  a  new  and  wider  sphere 
of  work.  With  the  full  consent  of  Clara  Wieck 
he  decided  on  settling  in  Vienna,  and  bringing 
ont  bis  mosksal  periodical  in  thAt  dty.  The  glory 
of  a  gfreat  epoch  still  cast  a  light  over  the  musical 
lata  of  the  Austrian  capital — the  epoch  when 
OInek,  Haydn,  Moeart,  Beethoven  and  8ohu- 
bert  were  living  and  working  there.  In  point  of 
&ct,  all  genuine  music  had  vanished  even  during 
Beethoven*i  Hfetime,  and  had  given  way  to  a 
trivial  and  superficial  ta.ste.  lIo^*^^ini  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  paramount  in  opera;  in  orchestral 
mode  there  were  the  walties  of  Strauss  and 
Trainer;  an^l  in  vocal  music  the  feeble  senti- 
memtalities  of  i'roch  and  his  fellow-composer^. 
80  fiw  as  aolo  playing  was  concerned,  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  century  saw  it  at  its  highest  pitch 
of  executive  briUiaaqr*  *>ul  ita  lowest  of  pur> 


pose  and  feeling— indeed  it  may  be  oompiehein- 

eively  designated  as  the  epoch  of  Tlialberg. 
Tlius  Schumann  would  have  found  in  Viemus 
ample  opportunity  tbit  doing  good  work,  for  the 
Viennese  public  was  still  as  ever  the  most  re« 
sponaive  in  the  world, and  one  to  justify  sanguine 
hopes.  Schumann  effected  his  move  with  the 
assistanoe  of  IVoffsssor  Joseph  Fischhof,  his  col- 
league in  the  paper  ;  sctthiit,'  hiuiself  in  Oct. 
1838  in  the  SchoniateruL;uB4je,  No.  679.  Oswald 
Lorens  edited  the  '  Zeitschrift'  as  Schumann's 
deputy,  and  for  a  time  it  was  still  to  be  is-^ued 
in  Leipzig.  Schumann  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring 
it  out  in  Vienna  by  Jan.  1839,  made  every 
effort  to  obtain  the  prompt  permission  of  t!ie 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  support  of  intiuential 
persons  for  himself  and  his  jonmsL  Bnt  the 
consent  of  the  censor's  office  and  the  police 
were  long  withheld;  and  he  was  required  to 
aeow  the  co-o^ieration  of  an  Anstiian  publisher, 
in  itself  a  greal  ilifhculty.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  in  the  great  city  of  Vienna  no  atrictly 
moaieal  newspaper  Uien  existed,  and  thai  •  smnU 
catalogue,  the  '  Allgemcine  musikaliacher  An- 
zeiger,'  publisheil  weekly  by  Tobias  Haslinger, 
and  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  business 
interests  of  his  fino,  was  tlio  only  publicati'in 
which  could  pretend  to  the  name.  But  the  pul> 
Ushers  were  either  too  indolent  or  too  timid  to 
attempt  any  new  enterprise,  and  sought  to  throw 
impediments  in  Schumann's  way. 

His  courage  and  hopefulness  were  soon  much 
reduced.  The  superfiaally  kind  weloome  he  met 
everywhere  could  imt  coru  e.il  tlie  potty  strife  of 
coteries,  the  party  suirit  and  gossip  of  a  society 
wliieh  might  have  Deen  provinciaL  The  pob- 
lie,  though  keenly  alive  to  intisic,  wa-i  devoid 
of  all  critical  taste.  '  He  could  not  set  on  with 
these  people,'  he  writes  to  ZnooamagUo  as  eariy 
as  Oct.  19,  1838;  their  utter  insipidity  was  at 
times  too  muoh  for  him,  and  while  he  hiad  hoped 
that  on  its  appeanmoe  in  Vienna  the  *ZeitacImft' 
would  have  received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  become 
a  medium  of  intercourse  between  North  and 
South,  be  was  forced  as  early  as  December  to 
say :  '  The  paper  is  evidently  falling  o^  though 
it  must  be  published  here  ;  thi»  vexes  me  much.' 
Stemdale  Bennett,  who  was  residing  in  Leipzig 
during  1837-8,  and  wlus Schumann  hoped,  would 
settle  with  him  inVienna,  was  oMiped  to  relinquidh 
his  intention;  and  in  Vienna  ititelf  he  sought  in 
vain  for  an  artist  after  his  own  heart,  '  one  who 
should  not  merely  phiy  tokralily  well  on  one  or 
two  instruments,  but  who  should  be  a  ichoU  maa. 
and  understand  Sltakespeare  and  Jean  PkuiL 
At  the  Hamo  time  he  did  not  ;ib  in<lon  the  scheme 
of  making  a  wide  and  influential  circle  of  activity 
for  himself ;  he  was  unwilling  to  return  to  Leipzig, 
and  when  in  March  i  S39  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  so,  after  trying  in  vain  to  carry  on  the  joum.iI 
in  Vienna,  it  was  with  the  intsntion  of  remaining 
there  but  a  short  time.  Ho  indulged  in  a  dream 
of  c;<>ing  to  England  never  to  return  !  What  the 
aiiticipations  could  have  been  that  led  him  to 
cherish  such  an  idea  we  know  not ;  perhaps  his 
friflodalup  for  Bennett  nuty  bnve  led  tu  it ;  but* 
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in  point  of  fngi,  be  nefor  Mt  foot  on  Engliili 
ground. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  making  a  homolbr  himself 
went,  his  lialf-year's  stay  in  Vienna  was  withuut 
result.  But  without  di)ubt  ScIihukuxu  received 
iinpiiIaM  and  iiMntamenta  towards  further  pro- 
gress as  a  musician  through  his  acquaintance 
with  Vienna  life.  A  work  which  is  to  be  re- 
fund  directly  to  this  inflaence  k  the  'Fasch- 
ingnchwank  au3  Wien'  (op.  26,  published  by 
8|ria»  in  i84i)<  In  the  first  movement,  which 
eeeme  to  depict  varioia  eoenee  of  •  maiqnerade^ 
there  springH  up  quite  unnoticeJ  the  melody  of 
the  ' MarseillaiBe  (p.  7,  bar  ^  eta;  Pauer's 
edition,  yol.  lit.  p.  590, 1.  i),  at  tlwt  ^e  strictly 
forbidden  in  Vienna.  Scluiniann,  who  had  been 
much  worried  by  the  govemioent  officials  on  ac- 
count of  his  newspaper,  took  this  opportunity  of 
playing  off  a  good-tempered  joko  upon  them. 

It  wa'^  very  natural  that,  with  his  enthusiastic 
admiratiuu  fur  Schubert,  he  should  take  pains  to 
follow  out  the  traces  of  thet  master,  who  had  now 
been  dead  just  ten  years.  He  visitt^d  the  Wahring 
cemetery,  where  Schubert  in  buried,  divided  by  a 
few  intervening  gnvee  from  Beethoven.  On  the 
tomb  of  the.  liittf^r  a  steel  pen  was  lying ;  this 
Schumann  tuuk  possession  of.  and  being  always 
fond  of  symbolical  aasodatioiMi  and  mystic  con- 
nections, used  on  very  special  occasions.  With  it 
he  wrote  his  Symphony  in  Bb  (^op.  38),  and  the 
notice  of  Behubert  B  C  major  Symphony,  which  is 
found  in  the  '  Zeitschrift'  for  Ainl  ht-ro 

we  encounter  one  of  the  chictf  benehts  which 
Solramaan  reoeived  from  his  stay  in  Viemia.  He 
TWtL'd  Franz  Schubert's  brother  I'criiiiKHid.  who 
showed  him  the  artistic  remains  of  his  too  early 
lost  brother,  and  amoBg  them  the  score  of  the 
C  major  Symphony.  This  he  hatl  ci>nii)o»ed  in 
March  1828,  but  never  lived  to  hear  it  performed 
entire,  and  no  one  had  since  cared  to  take  any 
tiouble  about  iL  Schumann  arranged  for  the 
aeora  to  l>e  ucnt  to  Leipzig,  and  there  on  March  2 1 , 
1839,  it  wad  performed  (ot  the  first  time  under 
Mendelssohn's  direction.  Its  saooera  was  very 
striking,  and  was  of  great  influence  on  the  more 
thorough  and  widespread  appreciation  of  Schu- 
bert's genius.  Schumann  retained  pleasant  me- 
mories of  Vienna  thn)Ui,'h()ut  his  life,  in  spite 
of  the  little  notice  he  attracted  on  this  occasion. 
rnA  the  meagre  success  of  a  ooocert  conHusting  of 
hi.4  own  works,  which  he  gave  with  h'lii  wife  on 
a  8ubse<^uent  visit  in  the  winter  ot  1846.  Iu 
tbe  tff|wwi«w  of  1847  he  even  wished  to  apply  for 
m  IWMSant  post  on  the  board  of  direction  at  the 
Oouervatorium,  but  when  the  year  184S  came, 
be  was  extremely  glad  that  the  pUn  had  oome  to 
nothing. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  1839  Schumann 
returned  to  hu  old  Ufe  in  Leipzig.  He  devoted 
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with  new  zest  to  the  interests  of  the 
journal,  and  delighted  in  once  more  being  asso- 
ciated with  prominent  and  sympathetio  mnsi- 
ciana.  In  the  summer  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Berlin,  which  pleased  and  interested  him  from 
iu  contraai  to  Vienna. 


Unfortunately  Wieck's  opinion  as  to  the 
match  between  Schumann  and^4us  daughter 
renained  michanged,  and  his  opposition  to  it 
became  even  Htrtmger  and  more  firmly  roo ted- 
Since  peraua^iou   was   unavailing,  Schumann 
was  forced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  law, 
and  Wieck  had  to   account  for  his  refusal 
in  court.    The  case  dragged  on  for  a  whole 
y^.  but  the  final  reaalt  waa  that  Wieck's  ob- 
jections to  the  marriage  were  pronounced  to  bo 
trivial  and  without  foundation.    A  sensitive  na- 
two  Bucfli  aa  Schumann's  most  hnve  been  deeply 
pained  by  theso  ilifTicultieB,  and  the  long-delayed 
decision  must  have  kept  him  in  disastrous  sus- 
pense. Hii  letters  ehow  algiia  of  this.   For  the 
rest,  his  outward  circumstances  had  so  much 
improved,  that  he  could  easily  aiibrd  U>  nuike 
a  home  without  the  oeeessity  of  such  »  round 
of  work  a.s  he  had  attempted  in  Vienna.  'We 
are  young,'  he  writes  <m  Feb.  19.  1840,  'and 
have  hands,  strength,  and  reputation;  and  I 
hftve  ft  little  property  that  brinu'»  in  500  thalers 
a  year.    The  profits  of  the  paper  amount  to  as 
much  again,  and  I  shall  get  well  paid  for 
my  compositions.    Tell  me  now  if  tliere  can 
be  real  cause  for  fear.'   One  thing  alone  made 
him  pause  for  a  time.    His  brido-rfeet  was  do* 
oonited  witli  dilfcrent  titles  of  honour  from  the 
courts  at  which  slie  had  played  in  her  concert- 
tours.    He  himsell"  had,  it  is  true,  been  latterly 
made  a  member  of  several  musical  sodetien,  but 
that  was  not  enough.    In  the  beginning  of  1840 
he  executed  a  scheme  which  ho  had  cherished 
rinoeiSsS,  and  applied  it)  the  university  of  Jena 
f  ir  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Several 
cases  in  which  the  German  universities  hiid 
granted  the  dootor*B  diploma  to  musicians  had 
lately  come  under  Schumann's  notice  ;  for  in- 
stance the  university  of  Leipai^  had  given  the 
honorary  degree  to  Ifarsehner  m  1835,  end  to 
Mendek'^ohn  in  1836,  and  these  may  have  sug- 
gested tho  idea  to  him.   Schumann  received  the 
desired  diploma  on  Feb.  14,  1840.  Aa  he  had 
wi^hed,  the  reason  assigned  fur  its  bestowal  is 
his  well  known  activity  not  only  as  a  critic^ 
and  ffisthetic  writer,  but  M  a  creative  mnsfdan." 
At  last,  after  a  year  of  suspense,  doubts,  and 
disagreements,  the  marriage  of  Robert  Schumann 
with  Clara  Wieck  took  place  on  Sept.  H,  1840, 
in  the  church  of  Schonefeld,  near  Leipzig. 

The  '  Davidsbiindlertanze,'  previously  men- 
tioned, bore  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition 
anoldTene— > 

InallnndjedsrSelt 
YerknUuft  sidi  Imt  end  Iidd 
Bl^ibt  tftmm  la  Lost,  and  isyd 
Beim  Laid  wait  Mnth  baieM; 

wbish  may     rendwed  aa  foUowi: — 

tLutA  in  hand  we  always  sse 

.To J  allied  to  miserv: 

1 11  reioicing  pious  be,  _  _ 

Anil  war  JOOT  WOSS  WIW  DHaVSIT. 

And  when  we  obeorre  that  the  two  first  ban 

•  <M  rtrmm  MtaU  (omrMt  ««  arliffx  H  index  ,Ug*iu 

moii»m»nn,  luat  »nU  eamftnufuHt  i        ;  -  i-  jB  /K  i-ii.  .Hqi'  yrtt- 

OtpUt  d,  MUM  pmUknlmMMit  '^'J^J'^^I^  HtbJ* 
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of  the  first  piece  are  borrowed  from  a  com- 
poeition  by  Cliu»  Wieck  (op.  6,  no.  5),  we  un  1.  r- 
Btand  the  allusion.  Schumann  himself  admits 
that  his  compositions  for  the  piano  written  during 
tiw  period  of  Im  eoartship  reveal  much  of  his 
personal  experience  and  feelings,  and  his  crea- 
tive work  in  1840  h  ut'  a  very  striking  charac- 
ter. ITp  to  thi»  time,  with  the  tmsp^aa  of  the 
Symphony  in  G  minor,  vvhicli  has  remained  un- 
known, he  had  written  unly  for  the  piano  ;  now 
ha  tndidenly  threw  him  self  into  vocal  composi- 
ttODy  Mid  the  stream  of  hid  invention  ruBhe<!  at 
ones  into  this  new  channel  with  such  force  that 
in  tiukt  mngle  year  he  wrote  above  one  hundred 
songs.  Nor  was  it  in  nuinbfr  alone,  but  in  intrin- 
sic value  also,  that  in  this  dej^tartment  the  work 
of  this  year  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Schu- 
mann's life.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  stay  in 
Vienna  had  some  share  in  this  sudden  nish  into 
■ODg,  and  in  opening  Schumann's  mind  to  the 
charms  of  pure  melixly.  But  still,  when  we  look 
through  the  words  of  his  songs,  it  is  clear  that 
hero  mora  than  anywhere,  lore  wae  Ihe  prompter 
•—lore  that  had  cnd  ired  ho  long  a  struggle,  and  at 
last  attained  the  goal  of  its  desires.  This  is  con- 
firmed bj  the  *  Myrthen  *  (op.  35),  which  he  dedi* 
cated  to  the  lady  of  his  choice,  and  the  tweh  c 
songs  from  Biickert's  '  Liebesfruhling  '—Spring- 
time of  Lore  (op.  37),  whieh  were  wxitteB  oon* 
jointly  by  the  two  Icvors.  'I  am  now  writing 
nothing  but  songs  great  and  small/  he  says  to  a 
IHend  on  Feb.  19,  1840 ;  '  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
how  delightful  it  is  to  write  for  the  voice  as 
compared  with  instrumental  comjposition,  and 
wl»t  a  tUSr  end  tomidt  I IM  iHthm  me  when  I 
sit  down  to  it.  I  have  brought  forth  quite  new 
thingn  in  this  line.'  With  the  close  of  1 840  be  felt 
that  he  had  worked  oat  the  vein  of  ezprasrion  in 
the  form  of  song  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
almost  to  perfection.  Some  one  expressed  a  hope 
that  after  snch  a  beginning  a  promising  future 
lay  before  him  as  a  song-writer,  but  Schumann 
answered^  *I  cannot  venture  to  promise  that  I 
•hall  prodnae  anything  further  in  the  way  of 
iOligB,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  what  I  have  done.' 
And  he  was  right  in  his  firm  (pinion  as  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  this  form  of  mnaio.  'In 

Jrour  essay  on  song- writing,'  he  says  to  a  ool- 
eague  in  the  '  Zeitschrift,' '  it  has  somewhat  dis- 
trened  me  that  you  should  have  placed  me  in  the 
F  coiul  r.mk.  I  do  not  ask  to  stand  in  the  first, 
but  I  think  I  have  some  preteosiooa  (o  a  place 
0/  my  own* 

As  far  as  anything  human  can  Iw?,  the  marriage 
was  perfectly  happy.  Besides  their  genius,  both 
husband  and  wife  had  simple  domestic  taster, 
and  were  strong  enough  to  t>ear  the  admiration 
of  the  world  without  becoming  egotistical.  They 
lived  for  one  another,  and  for  their  children. 
He  created  and  wrote  for  his  wifi^  and  ia  ac- 
cordance with  her  temperament  ;  while  she 
looked  upon  it  as  her  highest  privilege  to  give 
to  the  waM  the  most  |>erfect  inteipniation  of 
his  works,  or  at  least  to  otand  as  mediatrix 
between  him  and  his  audience,  and  to  ward  off 
aU  diafcnrbing  or  injuriooa  imprsaiioiii  from  hit 


sensitive  soul,  which  day  by  day  became  more 
and  more  irritable.  Now  that  he  found  perfect 
contentment  in  his  domestic  relations,  he  with- 
drew more  than  ever  from  intercourse  with 
others,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  hia 
family  and  his  work.  Tlie  (iet>p  joy  of  his 
married  life  produced  the  dirtct  reault  of  a 
mighty  advance  in  his  artistic  progress.  Scll«« 
mann's  most  Iw  autiful  works  in  the  larger  fonU 
date  almost  exclusively  from  the  years  1841—5. 

In  1 84 1  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Sym- 
phony, as  he  had  done  in  tlie  previous  year  to  the 
Song,  and  composed  in  this  year  alone,  no  fewer 
than  three  symphonic  works.  The  Bb  Symphonj 
(op-  3*^)  was  performed  as  early  as  March  31, 
1 84 1,  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara  Schumann  in 
the  Gewandhaus  at  Ijeipzig.  Mendelssohn  con- 
ducted it,  and  perfonned  the  ta--^k  with  mi  much 
zeal  and  care  as  truly  to  delight  his  friend.  The 
other  two  orchestral  wotka  were  given  a%  a  000- 
cert  on  Dec.  6  of  the  same  year,  but  did  not 
meet  with  so  much  success  as  the  former  one. 
Sdimnaim  thooght  that  the  two  together  were 
too  much  at  once;  and  they  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  Mendelssohn's  able  and  careful  direc- 
tion,  ftr  he  was  epeodlBg  that  winter  in  Berlin. 
Sc  humann  put  these  two  wolla  awaj  far  a  time, 
and  published  the  Bb  Sjn^phony  alone.  The 
prop^  title  of  one  of  tfieee  was  *  Bymphoniatiaehe 
Fhantasie,'  but  it  was  performed  under  the  title 
of  •  Second  Symphony,'  and,  in  185 1,  the  instm- 
mentatioB  having  been  revised  and  compleied, 
was  published  as  the  4th  Ryniiliony  (D  min'^r, 

21.  1 30).  The  other  was  brought  out  under  an 
tered  anaqgement,  which  he  made  in  1845,  with 
the  title  'Ouverture.  Scherzo,  ct  Fin.ale'  (op.  52"! ; 
and  it  ia  Mid  that  Schumann  (originally  intended 
to  can  it « Sinfonietta.*  Beride  theae  orehestral 
works  the  first  movement  of  the  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo in  A  minor  was  written  in  1841.  It  was 
at  first  intended  to  Ibrm  an  independent  )4eee 
with  the  title  of  'Fantasie.'  As  appears  from 
a  letter  of  Schumann's  to  David,  it  waa  once 
reh^rsed  by  the  Qewandhaos  ordiestra  In  Ihe 
winter  of  1841-2.  Schumann  did  not  write  the 
last  two  movementa  which  complete  the  concerto 
until  1845. 

The  year  1843  was  devot^xl  to  chamber  music. 
The  three  string  quartets  deserve  to  be  first 
mentioned,  since  the  date  of  their  oompodtioo 
can  be  fixed  wiUl  the  greatest  certainty.  Al- 
though Schumann  was  unused  to  this  style  of 
writing,  he  composed  the  quartets  in  about  a 
month — a  certain  sign  that  his  faculties  wero 
as  clear  as  his  imagination  was  rich.  In  the 
autograph,'  after  most  of  the  movements  is  written 
the  date  of  their  completion.  The  Adagio  of 
the  first  qviartet  l)ear8  the  date  June  21,  43; 
the  finale  was  'finished  on  St.  John's  day,  June 
34,  i84S(  in  Iiripiig.'  In  the  second  quartet 
the  second  movement  is  dateil  July  a,  1S42, 
and  the  last  July  5,  1842,  Leipzig.  The  third 
is  dated  as  follows  :  first  movement  July  18, 
second  July  ao,  third  July  21,  and  the  fourth 
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Leipzig,  July  a  J,  all  of  tlis  aune  year.  That  tiie 

two  last  movementa  took  the  composer  only  one 
day  each.  These  quartets,  which  are  dedicated 
to  Mcdidelboolui,  wsre  at  onoe  taken  up  by  the 
Leipzig  musicians  with  great  interest.  The  praise 
bestowed  upou  them  by  Ferdinand  David  called 
Ibrth  a  letter  Urom  SehonuuiB,  addwsd  to  him, 
which  merits  quotation,  as  showing  how  modest 
and  how  ideal  as  an  artist  Schumann  was: — 
*  HKrtel  told  me  how  veiy  kindly  you  had  spoken 
to  him  about  my  quartets,  and,  cominL,'  from  you, 
it  gratified  me  exceedingly.  But  I  shall  have 
to  do  better  yet,  and  I  net,  wUb  eadi  new  work, 
as  if  I  ought  to  b^n  all  over  again  from  the 
b^^inning.'  In  the  beginning  of  Ootober  of  this 
jear  tiie  quartets  were  played  at  David's  house ; 
Hauptmann  was  present,  and  expressed  his  sur- 
prise  at  Schumann's  talen^  wliicii,  judging  only 
nom  the  earlier  pianofbrte  works,  lie  had  naeied 
not  nearly  i^o  great.  With  each  new  work  Schu- 
mann now  made  more  triumphant  way — at  all 
•vmta  in  Leipzig.  The  same  year  witnessed  the 
prodaotion  of  that  work  to  which  be  chieiiy 
owes  his  fame  throughout  Europe — the  Quintet 
for  Pianoforte  and  Strings  (op.  44).  The  first 
public  performance  took  place  in  the  Gewandhaua 
on  Jan.  8,  1843,  his  wife,  to  whom  it  Is  dedicated, 
taking  the  pianoforte  part.  Berlioi,  who  came  to 
Leipzig  in  1843,  and  there  made  Schumann's  per- 
aonal  acquaintance,  heard  the  quintet  performed, 
and  carried  the  fame  of  it  to  Paris.  Besides  the 
qaintet,  Schumann  wrote,  in  1842,  the  Pianoforte 
Quartet  (op.  47)  and  a  pianoforte  Trio.  The 
tfio,  however,  remained  unpublished  for  eight 
years,  and  then  appeared  as  op.  88,  under  the 
title  of  '  PbantasiostuckL'  for  Pianoforte,  Violin, 
and  Violoncello.'  TLo  ([uartet  too  was  laid  aside 
for  a  time ;  it  was  Hn>t  publicly  performed  on 
Dec.  8.  1*^44,  by  Madame  Schumann,  in  the 
Gewandhaus,  David  uf  course  taking  the  violin 
par^  and  Niels  W.  Gade,  who  was  directing  the 
Gewandhaua  oqnoerta  that  winter,  playing  the 
viola. 

With  the  year  1843  came  %  total  ebange  of 
style.  The  first  works  to  appear  were  the  Va- 
riations for  two  pianos  (op.  46),  which  are  now 
00  popular,  and  to  which  Menddssohn  may  have 
done  iome  aervioe  by  intr>i<tucin'..r  them  to  the 
pnUie,  in  company  with  Madame  Schumann,  on 
Aug.  I9»  l843«  The  principal  work  of  the  year, 
however,  was  'Paradlvo  and  the  Peri,'  a  grand 
composition  fur  solo*  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
to  n  text  adapted  firom  Moore's  *Lalla  Rookh.* 
The  enthusiasm  created  by  this  work  at  its  first 
performance  (Dec.  4,  1843),  conducted  by  the 
oomposer  himself,  was  so  great  that  it  had  to  be 
repeated  a  week  afterwards,  on  Dec.  1 1,  and  on 
the  a  3rd  of  the  same  month  it  was  performed  in 
the  Opera  Roose  at  Dreoden.  It  will  be  w»\\y 
believed  that  from  this  time  Schumann's  fame 
was  firmly  established  in  Germany,  although  it 
took  twenty  yeare  more  to  make  hie  work  widely 
and  actually  popular.  Having  been  so  fortunate 
in  his  first  attempt  in  a  branch  of  art  hitherto 
mtiled  by  him,  he  folt  indnoed  to  nndartake 
■aotliar  work  ol  tha  aanw  kind,  and  in  1844 


began  writing  the  seeond  of  Ui  two  moat  im- 
portant choial  workf,  namely,  the  music  to 
Goethe's  '  Faust.'  for  some  time  however  the 
work  oonsleted  only  of  Ibarnambera.  H{sim{nter> 

rupted  labours  had  so  aflfi  cleil  his  health,  that  in 
this  year  be  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  fon^o  ail 
ezernon  i^tiie  kind. 

The  first  four  years  of  his  married  life  were 
passed  in  profound  retirement,  but  very  rarely 
interrupted.  In  the  b^:inning  of  184a  he  ae- 
companied  his  wife  on  a  concert-tour  to  Ham- 
bunr,  where  the  Bb  Symphony  was  oerformed. 
Madame  Sbhmnaon  then  proceeded  alone  to  C9o> 
petiha^'cn,  while  her  husband  returned  to  his 
quiet  retreat  at  Leipdg.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  the  two  wtiita  made  an  ezeorsion 
into  Bohemia,  and  at  Konigswart  were  presented 
to  PrinceMettemioh,  who  invited  them  to  Vienna. 
Sdramann  at  fint  took  some  pleaaore  in  theee 
tours,  but  soon  forgot  it  in  the  peace  and  com- 
fort of  domestio  life^  and  it  cost  his  wife  great 
troable  to  indnoe  him  to  make  a  longer  journey  to 
Russia  in  the  beginning  of  1844.  Indeed  she  only 
succeeded  by  declaring  that  she  would  make  the 
tour  alone  U  he  would  not  leave  home.  'How 
unwilling  I  am  to  move  out  of  my  quiet  round,' 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  'you  must  not  expect  me 
to  tell  you.  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  the 
greatest  annoyance.'  However,  he  made  up  hie 
mind  to  it,  and  they  started  on  Jan.  36.  His 
wife  gave  concerts  in  Mitau.  Riga,  Petersburg 
and  MOSOOW;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
she  was  everywhere  received  attracted  fresh  at- 
tention to  Schumann's  works,  the  constant  aim  of 
her  noble  endeavours.  Schumann  himself,  w  hen 
once  he  had  parted  from  home,  found  much  to 
enjoy  in  a  journey  whicli  was  so  decidedly  and 
even  brilliantly  successful.  At  St.  I't  terHhurg 
he  was  received  with  undiminished  cordiality  by 
his  oUl  friend  Henselt,  who  had  made  himself  a 
new  homo  there.  At  a  soiree  at  Prince  Olden- 
burg's Henselt  played  with  Madame  Schumann 
her  husband's  Variation.-)  for  two  pianos.  The 
Bb  Symphony  was  alao  performed  under  .Schu- 
mann's direciion  at  a  soiree  given  by  the  Counts 
Joseph  and  Michael  Wielhorsky,  highly  esteemed 
musical  connoisseurs;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
dedication  of  Schumann's  PF.  Quartet  (op.  47) 
to  a  Count  Wielhorsky  was  directly  connected 
with  this  visit. 

In  Juno  they  were  once  more  in  Leipzig,  and 
so  agreeable  were  the  reminiscences  of  the  jour- 
ney that  Schumann  was  reatly  at  once  with  a 
fresh  plan  of  the  same  kind — this  time  for  a  visit 
to  England  with  his  wife  in  the  following  year ; 
not!  mdeed,  ae  he  had  once  intended,  with  a 
view  to  permanent  residence,  but  merely  that  she 
might  win  firesh  laurels  as  a  player,  and  he  make 
hinudf  known  as  a  oomposer.  He  proposed  to 
conduct  parts  of  'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  in 
London,  and  anticipate*  1  a  particular  success  for 
it  beoanse  the  work  *had  aa  it  were  spmng  fnm 

English  soil,  anil  wa.n  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
of  English  verse.'  On  June  27,  i><44.  he  writes 
to  Mooehdea  ooDoemtng  the  project,  whiob  had 
the  filU  aupport  of  Mendelssohn;  bnttheaeh«ne 
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nltiomtelj  cum  to  noUiing,  ehiefly  beoavae  of 

the  refusal  of  Buxton,  the  proprietor  of  the 
publishing  firm  of  Ewer  &  Co..  to  bring  out 
•Fl^rsdlM  and  the  Peri*  with  Engliah  wwdi. 
8tiU  Schumann,  even  long  after,  kept  h\n  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  England.  Ue  was  delighted 
at  being  told  that  Qaeen  Vietoria  often  Uttened 
to  hie  music,  and  had  had  the  Bb  Symphony' 
pUyed  by  the  private  band  at  Windsor,  and  he 
contemplated  dedicating  his  Manfred  music  (op. 
11$)  to  Her  Majesty,  but  the  idea  was  given  up. 

Instead  of  goi'i^,'  England, they  at  length  paid 
ft  vinit  to  Vienna  in  the  winter  of  1846.  Here 
again  Schumann  conducted  his  Bb  Symphony, 
and  liis  wife  played  his  Pianoforte  Concerto.  Thin 
was  on  Jan.  i,  1847.  But  the  public  were  pcr- 
fBoUy  l]n>4>'mpathetic,  and  justified  aa  earlier 
utterance  of  Schumann's  that  'The  Vicnne?e  arc 
an  ignorant  people  and  know  little  of  what  goes 
on  outaida  their  own  dty.'  Nor  were  matters 
much  more  satinfactory  in  Berlin,  whither  they 
went  from  Vienna  to  conduct '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri  * ;  while  in  Pmgv^  where  they  perforaied  on 
their  way,  they  met  with  the  warmeHt  reception. 

The  year  1844  was  the  last  of  Schumann's 
reridenoe  in  Leipzig ;  for  in  October  he  left 
the  town  where  he  lind  lived  and  worked  with 
short  intervals  for  fourteen  years,  and  moved 
to  Dredden.  He  had  given  vp  the  editofship  of 
the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift '  in  July,  and  from  April 
3.  1S43,  had  held  a  Profesanr's  chair  in  the  Con- 
Hcrvatorium,  founded  at  Leipzig  by  Mendels- 
•ohn's  exertions,  and  opened  on  that  date.  [See 
vol.  ii.  115,  281  (7,  aSaa.]  He  was  professor  of 
pianoturte-piaying  and  compoHition ;  but  his 
reserved  nature  was  littto  suited  to  the  duties 
of  a  teacher,  though  his  name  and  the  example 
afforded  by  his  work  were  no  doubt  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  infant  Institution.  Schumann 
had  no  di.sciple-<,  projx-rly  speaking,  either  in  the 
Conservatorium  or  as  private  pupils,  in  a  letter 
to  J>avid  from  Dresden  he  inddentally  men- 
tions Carl  Kitter  as  having  instruction  from 
him,  and  as  having  previously  been  a  pupil 
oTHiUer's;  and  he  wrttee  to  Hitter  that  he  has 
brought  young  Ritter  on  a  little.  But  what  the 
style  of  Schumann's  teaching  may  have  been 
oannot  be  told;  and  a  single  eneption  only 
proves  the  rule. 

The  move  to  Dresden  seems  to  hare  been 
chiefly  on  aooount  of  SehQmann*B  suffering  con- 
dition. His  nervous  affection  rendered  change 
of  scene  absolutely  necessary  to  divert  his 
thoughts.  He  had  overworked  himself  into  a 
kind  of  surfeit  of  music,  so  much  so  th:\t  his 
medical  attendant  forhade  his  continually  hear- 
ing it.  in  the  musical  world  of  Leipzig  such 
a  prohibition  could  not  be  strictly  obeyed,  but 
at  Dresden  it  was  quite  (litferent.  '  Here.' 
he  writes  to  Da\id  on  Nov,  25,  1844,  'one 
can  get  back  the  old  lost  longing  for  mnsio, 
there  is  so  little  U>  hear !  It  just  units  my  con- 
dition, fur  1  still  suiter  very  much  from  my 
nenree,  and  everything  affaete  and  aihansii 
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me  direelly.*    Aeoordingly  ha  at  tet  lived  in  ' 

Dresden  in  the  strictest  seclusion.  A  friend 
sought  hxm  out  there  and  found  him  so  changed 
that  he  entertained  grave  fears  fbr  hie  ate. 

On  several  occasions  he  tried  sea-bathing,  but 
it  was  Icoig  before  his  health  can  be  said  to 
have  radi<wl7  improved.  In  Fefamary,  1846, 
after  a  slight  improvement,  he  again  became  very 
unwell,  as  he  did  also  in  the  summer  of  the 
following  year.  He  observed  that  he  was  imable 
to  remember  the  melodies  that  occurred  to  him 
when  composing  ;  the  effort  of  invention  fatiguing 
his  mind  to  Jiuch  a  degree  as  to  impair  his 
memory.    As  soon  as  a  lasting  improvement 
took  place  in  his  health,  he  ai^^in  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  composition.    He  wa.s  now  attract«i 
more  powerfully  than  before  to  complicated  oon«  , 
trapuntal  forms.   The  'Studies'  and  'Sketches' 
for  the  pedal  piano  (ops.  56  and  f;8),  the  six  fugues 
on  the  name  of '  Bach  *  (op.  60),  and  the  four  ptsne 
fugue.H  flip.  72),  owe  their  existence  to  this  attrac- 
tion. The  greatest  work  of  the  years  1 845-  6  how- 
ever, was  the  G  major  Symphony  <op.  61),  whidi  1 
Mendelssohn  produced  at  the  Gewandhaus  in 
Leipzig,  Nov.  5, 1846.  Slight  interoeurse  with  a 
i^  eongedal  ^Irite  wae  now  grsdually  rseomed.  | 
Among  those  whom  he  saw  w.ns  the  widow  of 
C.  M.  V.  Weber  (the  '  Lina '  of  Weber's  letters),  I 
whose  line  nradeal  ieeling  was  highly  valued  hf 
Schumann.   The  first  year  in  Drcrwlen  w^as  spent 
with  Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  had  been  living  Uiers 
since  the  winter  of  1844.  Their  intercourse  gra> 
dually  grew  into  a  lively  and  lasting  intimacy. 
When  Hiller  was  getting  up  subscription  concerts  | 
in  the  autumn  of  1845,  Scliumann  took  an  active 
share  in  the  undertaking.  With  Richard  WagBSTr 
ton,  then  rapellmeipter  at  Presdi-n,  he  was  on 
friendly  terms.    He  was  much  interested  in  tlic 
opera  of  Tannhiin.«er,  and  heard  it  often,  express-  j 
ing  his  opinion  of  it  in  term?  of  great  though 
not  unqualified  praise.'    But  the  natures  of  ^ 
the  two  nrasicians  diffei:<ed  too  widely  to  allow  I 
of  any  real  svmpathy  between  them.  Wa'jner 
was  always  livelvi  versatile  and  talkative,  while,  , 
nnoe  Sdiumann  s  Uneis^  hie  former  dlenoe  and  | 
rcfjervc  had  incrca.sed,  and  even  intimate  friends, 
like  Moscheles  and  Lipinski,  had  to  lament  that  | 
uon  venation  with  him  was  now  scarcely  poraibla.  j 
At  the  end  of  St'humann's  collected  works  we  1 
find  a '  Theaterbiichleia '  (1847-50)  in  which  are 
given  abort  notei  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
him  by  certain  operas.  From  tliis  we  learn  that 
in  1847  he  wentcomparativcly  often  to  the  theatre;  1 
the  reason  lieing  that  at  that  time  he  himsel/ 
was  composing  an  opera.    He  had  long  cherished  j 
the  idea.    80  early  ns  Sept.  i,  1S43,  he  writes,  ! 
*  Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning  and  evening  , 
prayeras  an  artist?  German  Opera.  TherehlMa 
for  work.'    He  concludes  a  critique  of  an  opsn 
by  Heinrich  Esser  in  the  number  of  the  'Zsit> 
sdirift'  for  September  184a  with  these  signifioant 
wonls, — •  It  is  high  time  that  (icrman  composers 
should  give  the  lie  to  the  reproach  that  has  long 
lain  on  them  of  having  been  so  craven  astolsafe 
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the  Held  in  pcMMenlon  of  the  Italian*  and  French. 
Hut  under  thi^  li<  a  l  there  \n  a  word  lolWMud  to 
the  Gemian  |mh  ts  also.'  In  1S44  he  composed  a 
choruB  aiid  an  aria  for  an  opera  on  Byron  8  poem 
of  the  CJorsair.  The  work  however  went  mo 
farther,  and  the  two  pieces  still  remain  unpnb- 
liahed.  Ue  also  correHpi>iiik-<l  wit,h  his  friend 
Zuocalmaglio  an  to  the  aubjeot  for  an  opera, 
wliich  ho  wiwhed  to  find  reatlyon  his  retuni  from 
Kutiisia ;  and  made  notes  on  more  than  twenty 
difl'ert'ut  Hubjecta  of  all  kindi,  periods  and 
nationrilities ;  but  none  of  these  were  found 
Buitablu,  and  circumstances  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  project.  At  lenjj^h,  in  1847,  he 
decideil  on  the  legend  of  Ste.  Genevii;ve.  The 
two  versions  of  the  story  contained  in  the 
tragfedie«  of  Tieck  and  Hebbel  (principally  that 
of  Hebhel)  wt  r«'  ti>  Kervp  ns  tlie  basis  of  the 
text.  The  treatment  of  the  words  he  per8ua»iod 
Robert  Reinick,  the  poet,  who  had  been  living 
in  Drt'silcn  since  1 844,  to  undertake.  Reinick 
however  failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  Uebbel,  who 
fiMua  to  Dresden  at  the  end  of  July  1847,  oould 
not  aay  that  lie  thouy^ht  it  a  satisf.ictory  text, 
though  he  declined  to  asiiist  in  remedying  the 
defioeneiee  and  bringing  it  iato  tlie  desired 
form.  This  however  was  from  no  lack  of  interent 
in  Schumann  himnfilf.  On  the  oontrary  Uebbel 
always  piosMved  Hm  UghMt  esteem  for  him, 
and  Kuhsequently  dedicated  to  him  his  drnma 
of  '  Michel  Angelo,'  aoceptiug  in  return  from 
Schmnaan  tbe  dedicatioB  of  his  'Naehtlied* 
(op.  108).  Bnt  it  was  repugnant  to  him  to  fiec 
his  work  mutilated  in  the  way  which  Schumann 
oonndered  neoessaty  for  an  opera.  l%e  eom- 
poner  was  at  l,i.«t  nMi,,'ed  to  tru-.t  to  liiw  own  ' 
poetic  powers  and  construct  a  text  himsell  from 
those  already  mentioaed. 

I'.y  Augnnt  1848  the  mni-ic  for  the  opera 
was  so  far  complete  that  Scbuooana  thought  he 
might  take  steps  tut  its  perfbrnwiwe.  "ESb  first 
thought  was  of  the  theatre  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
knew  that  he  was  uost  warmly  remembered. 
HVizsii^  was  at  tiiat  time  Ike  director,  Julius 
Bietx  the  conductor,  and  the  opera  was  to  have 
been  brought  out  in  the  sprinj;  of  1849,  but  it 
eame  to  nothing.  In  Jane,  when  the  preparations 
were  to  have  begun.  Schumann  was  detained  by 
domestic  circumstances,  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
slipped  away  with  ctmstant  evasions  and  pro- 
niiHCH  on  the  part  of  the  director  of  the  theatre. 
Even  the  oromise,  'on  his  honour,'  that  the 
opera  iboilla  be  performed  at  the  end  of  Fel>- 
ruary  1850,  at  latest,  was  not  kept.  And  so 
on  this  his  very  first  attempt  at  dramatic  work, 
Schumann  made  acquainUiuco  with  the  shady 
aide  of  theatrical  management  in  a  way  whicii 
most  have  disgUMted  his  upright  and  honouralde 
spirit.  In  his  indignation,  he  would  have  mmle 
tht!  director'H  breach  of  faith  public,  by  in- 
voking the  aid  of  the  law ;  but  hia  Leijizig 
friends  were  happily  able  to  dissuade  him  tn»m 
this  oourse.  At  lart,  on  Jane  35,  1850.  the  first 
representation  of 'Genoveva'  actually  to<ik  place 
under  ikhumann's  own  direction.  But  the  time 
mm  m&foimble;  *  Wbo^'  he  wxitsi  to  Or.  Her* 


mann  Hiirtel,  '  go«  to  the  theatre  hk  or 
June,  and  not  ratli«  r  into  the  woods t*  How^ 
ever,  the  number  of  his  admirers  in  Leipzig 
was  great,  and  the  first  opera  by  so  famous  a 
master  excited  great  expect itions ;  the  house 
was  full,  and  the  reception  by  the  public,  though 
not  enthusiastic,  was  honourable  to  the  composer. 
Still,  artists  and  connoisseurs  were  tolerably 
unanimous  in  thinking  tlmt  Schumann  lacke<l 
the  special  genius  for  writing  opera.  His  almotit 
entire  eisclusiun  of  recitative  was  very  widely 
difiapproved  of.  No  one  but  the  venerable  Spolir, 
who  had  attended  in.^ny  of  the  reheai^Us,  gave  a 
really  &Tourable  verdict  uyton  the  work.  In  his 
IcT't  opera,  'The  C"r usad- rs,*  Spohr  himself  had 
adopted  similar  methods  of  making  the  music 
follow  the  plot  closely  without  ever  coming  to  a 
Rtan<lstill,  and  he  was  naturally  delighted  to 
find  the  same  in  Schumann's  wofk.  Alter  three 
representations  (June  35,  38,  30)  'Genoveva* 
was  laid  aside  for  the  time.  Schumann,  already 
vexed  by  the  tedious  postponements  of  the  first 
performance,  and  disappointed  by  the  cold  recep- 
tion of  the  work,  was  greatly  annoyetl  by  the 
discussions  in  the  public  prints,  especially  bv 
«  criUqae  from  Dr.  B.  Kr^r,  one  of  the  oof- 
laborateurs  in  the  *  Netie  Zeitschrift.'  A  letter 
from  Schumann  to  Kriiger,  in  stronger  terms 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  him,  pot 
an  end  for  ever  to  flicir  :u''|uriintance. 

Schumann  derived  tar  more  gratification  from 
the  reoeptioii  of  his  mnsio  to  'Vanst.*  In  1848 
he  completed  the  portion  he  had  originally  in- 
tended to  write  first,  viz.  the  salvation  of  Faust^ 
whiob  fmns  the  end  of  the  sooond  part  of  Goethe's 
pf>em.  On  Juno  35.  1848,  the  first  performance 
took  place  among  a  limited  circle  of  friends,  upon 
whom  it  made  a  deep  hn  pression.  The  most 
cultivated  portion  of  the  audience  was  of  opinion 
that  the  mosio  made  the  meaning  of  the  words 
dear  for  the  first  time,  so  deeply  imbaed  was  the 
composer  with  the  poet's  inmost  spirit.  A»  tli*' 
locth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birthday  was 
approaching  (Aug.  38,  1849)  it  was  dedded  to 
give  a  festival  concert  in  Dresden,  at  which 
this  '  Faust '  music  and  Mendelssohn's  '  Walpor- 
gisnacht'  should  form  the  programme.  When 
the  Leipzig  people  ht  .ird  of  this  intention,  they 
would  not  be  b«hiud  Dresden,  and  also  got  up 
a  performance  of  the  same  wocka  on  August 
29.  In  Weimar  too  the '  Faost  *  murfe  «••  p«r> 
formed  on  the  rame  occasion.  Schumann  was 
exceedingly  delighted  that  his  work  h.id  been 
employed  for  m  s{)ecinl  an  oocasion.  He  writes  to 
Dr.  Hartel ;  '  I  sliould  like  to  have  Faust's  cloak, 
and  be  able  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  that  1 
might  hear  it.*  In  Dre.s<len  the  success  of  the 
work  wa!4  verv  c^mHiderahh-,  but  it  made  legu 
impression  at  its  lir^t  performance  in  Leipzig. 
S<»nmanntook  this  quite  calmly.  '  I  heardifferent 
ncroiints,*  says  he  in  a  letter,  'of  the  impression 
produced  by  my  scenes  from  Faust ;  some  seem 
to  have  been  affected,  wddlo  up<m  others  it  made 
no  definite  imprestiion.  This  is  what  I  expected. 
Ferhapsan  opportunity  may  occur  in  the  winter  for 
ft  rspatitioQ  of  the  work,  when  it  is  pomUo  thnt 
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I  may  add  some  othflr  nenes.  This  repetition 
however  did  not  take  phuse  in  Schumann's  life- 
time. He  fulfilled  his  scheme  of  adding  several 
scenes;  and  in  1853  prefixed  an  overture  to  the 
whole  work,  which  was  divided  into  three  parts. 
It  was  not  published  oomplete  until  two  yeen 
after  his  death. 

In  the  meantime,  Sdbnmann**  beelth  had 
again  impr<>ve<l,  aa  was  evident  from  his  aug- 
mented creative  activity.  Indeed  his  eager  desire 
for  work  inereeeed  in  a  way  whieh  gave  rise  to 
great  ai-prehensionf.  In  the  year  1849  alone  he 
produced  thirtv  works,  most  of  them  of  oonsider- 
aUeestent  u  had  never  eeeoied  eo  eaqr  to  him 
to  owate  ideas  and  bring  them  into  shape.  He 
oompoaed  as  he  walked  or  stood^  and  could  not 
be  distracted,  even  by  the  moat  dJetnrbing  drcum- 
stances,  llius  he  wrote  Mignon's  song  '  Kennst 
du  das  Land'  at  Kreischa,  near  Dresden,  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  his  noisy  children.  And  in  a 
restaurant  near  the  post-office,  much  frcquentetl 
by  the  artistic  society  of  Dresden,  where  he  used 
to  drink  hi.-j  Leer  in  the  evening,  he  would  usually 
■it  alone,  with  Iuh  bnck  to  the  company  nud  his 
face  to  the  wall,  whi.stling^  softly  to  himaelf,  and 
developing  his  musical  ideas  all  the  time.  No 
pieferenoe  for  any  particular  form  of  art  can  be 
traced  in  Schumann's  work  at  this  time.  Piano- 
forte works  and  chamber  trios,  songs  and  vocal 
dueta,  (dioruies,  ciionil  worka  with  o>eheatra» 
concertos  with  orchestra,  compositions  for  horn, 
clarinet,  obo^  violoncello^  or  violin,  with  piano> 
Ibrte  accompaniment,  even  mekidrematio  mnsio 
— all  these  thronged  as  it  were  out  of  his  imagin 
ation  in  wild  and  strange  suooession.  Among 
all  the  beautifbl  and  important  worica  produoed 
at  this  time,  the  music  to  Byron's  Manfred  de- 
aervea  especial  mention.  The  first  stage  perform- 
ance of  it  was  given  by  Frans  Liait  m  Weimar 
on  June  13,  1852.  For  that  occarin  the  dnuna 
was  arlapted  for  the  stage  by  Schumann  hirnxrlf, 
in  an  arrangement  which  is  printed  as  a  pref<ice 
to  the  score  of  the  work.  The  first  performance 
of  the  music  at  a  concert  took  place  at  X^eipsig 
on  March  24,  1859. 

Dresden  was  Schumaan'a  plaoe  of  reeidence 
until  1850.  In  the  latter  years  of  hw  stay  there  his 
outward  life  was  more  active  than  before.  No 
joamejpa  of  note  were  made,  it  ia  trae^  with  the 
exc»  ]iti'in  of  those  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  alrea<lv 
meniiuned,  and  a  longer  expedition  undertaken 
in  1850  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  where  many 
concerU  were  given.  Ho  avoided  the  parsing 
disturbance  occatiiuncd  by  the  Dresden  insurreo* 
tion  of  1 849,  by  leaving  the  town  with  bis  family. 
Though  no  revolutionary,  like  Biohard  Wagner, 
acarcely  even  a  politician,  Schumann  loved  in- 
dividoal  liberty  and  wished  others  to  enjoy  it 
also.  But  what  gave  a  different  aspect  to  his 
life  aa  a  musician  in  the  Ia«t  years  of  hi^  i^tay 
in  Dreed  en,  was  his  occupation  as  a  cotnluctor. 
Ferdinand  Miller  had  conducted  a  choral  society 
for  men's  voices :  and  when  he  left  Dresden 
to  go  to  DUiuseldorf  as  municipal  director  of 
music,  Schumann  succeeded  lilm  hi  his  post. 
He  eonduoted  the  sooietgr  for  some  time  with 


great  interest,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  his 
capacity  for  conducting  was  not  so  anali  at  he 
had  generally  fancied  it  to  be.  He  was  even 
induced  to  write  a  few  works  for  male  chorus. 
Three  songs  of  War  and  Liberty  (Kiiega-  and 
Freiheitslieder,  op.  62)  and  seven  songs  in  ranon- 
fonu,  to  words  by  Riickert  (op.  65),  were  written 
in  1847.  and  a  grand  motet  for  doable  ehonia  of 
men's  voices  (op.  93)  in  1849.  But  a  nature  lilce 
Schumann's  could  not  thrive  in  the  atoKMphere  ol 
a  German  singing  cinb.  He  was  in  aD  respeuts 
too  refined  for  the  tone  of  vulijar  comfort,  and 
often  even  of  low  sentimentality,  which  pervadee 
theae  aasembliea.  and  they  could  not  bat  be  fak* 
fiome  to  him.  *  T  felt  mjrself,'  he  says,  in  a  letter 
to  Hiller  written  on  Apnl  10. 1 849,  after  his  with- 
drawal, *oat  of  my  element ;  they  were  aneh  nies 
{hilbtch)  people.'  This  is  even  noticeable  in  his 
compositions  for  male  chorus ;  they  are  not  of  the 
right  kind,  and  have  in  consequence  never  been 
much  sung.  Of  greater  artistic  importance  was 
a  society  of  mixed  voices,  which  was  constitute*! 
in  January  1848,  and  of  w  hich  Schumann  was 
asked  to  take  the  lead.  It  was  not  vary  bage 
— in  1 849  it  numbered  only  60  or  70  members — 
but  these  were  eihcient,  and  Schumann  was  able 
'to  perform  correctly  any  music  he  liked  with 
pleasure  and  delight.'  It  was  this  society  th.i' 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  third  part  of 
*Faast's  Salvation'  hi  Jane  1848.  at  a  private 
party;  Schumann  was  induced  to  write  many 
new  oompoeitions  for  them,  and  they  did  much 
serviee  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  his  mo^  in 
Dre?-den  by  two  pLrformances  of  '  Paradise  and 
the  Peri '  on  Jan.  5  and  1 3, 1850.  They  even  sao* 
ceeded  in  drawing  him  into  aodal  amnaementa. 
In  August  1848  a  general  excursion  was  arranged* 
in  which  Schumann  took  what  was,  for  him.  a 
lively  interest.  He  even  invited  David  and  his 
wife  to  come  over  from  Leipzig  for  tha  oecaaiaii, 
writing,  '  Listen  :  on  Sunday  week  we  are  going 
with  the  choral  society  for  a  trip  of  pleasure  and 
music  to  PUlnits.  It  will  be  great  fun ;  there 
will  be  some  pretty  women  and  plenty  of  singing. 
How  would  it  be,  David,  if  you  were  to  come  too  i 
Much  indeed  depends  upon  the  weather,  but  the 
party  will  only  be  put  off  in  case  of  heavy  rain.' 

That  Schumann,  after  so  successful  a  b^rinniitf 
in  the  art  of  oondacting,  ooaaidersd  himssa 
fitted  to  undertake  the  direction  of  performances 
on  a  larger  scale,  is  evident  from  the  following 
oireomstance.  After  Mendelssohn's  death  die 
GewandhauH  concerts  were  conducted  by  Julius 
Rietz,  who  until  1847  had  been  at  work  in 
Dtisseldorf.  In  the  rammer  of  1849  a  report 
reached  Dresden  that  Rietz  was  going  to  suc- 
ceed O.  Nicolai  as  royal  Capellmeister  at  Berlin. 
Schumann  thereupon  applied  for  the  post  of  con- 
cert director  at  the  Gewandhaus.  Sr.  Hermsan 
Hiirtel  won  to  he  the  medium  of  communication, 
and  Schuniaun,  wiili  a  weli-f<juni)ed  expectation 
that  the  choice  would  fall  upon  him,  gave  him- 
self up  for  a  time  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
idea  of  becoming  the  successor  of  the  honoured 
Mendelssohn.  'It  would  give  me  great  jdeasor^' 
ha  wrote,*  if  the  thing  oama  to  pam.  Ilongftv 
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regular  daty,  and  though  I  can  never  forget  the 
latit  few  yi-ars,  during  which  I  have  lived  exclu- 
nvelv  as  a  conipoMr,  and  know  that  so  productive 
and  nappy  a  time  may  perhaps  never  be  mine 
again,  yet  I  feel  impelled  towards  a  life  of  active 
work,  and  my  highest  endeavour  would  be  to 
keop  «p  the  renown  which  the  hMtitoiion  has 
so  long  wijoyed.'  This  wish  was  not  realiseil. 
for  Hiets  remained  in  Leipzig.  But  Schumann's 
»  man  extended  field  of  work  as  a 
condf.ctor  waa  to  be  ■tttiiiftnd  in  Mnthnr  mj  in 
the  following  vear. 

In  1850  HiUer  gave  op  his  pod  la  I>ll«eldoif 
to  obey  a  call  toOologne  as  Capellmeister  to  thut 
city.  He  suggeetod  that  bchumann  should  be 
hb  moeenor,  and  opened  negotiatfone  wllh  him. 
Some  efforts  were  made  to  keep  him  in  Dresden 
and  to  obtain  his  appointment  at  Gapell* 
■Milter  to  the  Kiog  of  tenmy;  hot  the  attempt 
was  unsuccessful,  and  Schumann  accepted  the 
directorship  at  DUsseldorf  that  summer  though 
lie  left  Ua  natlTe  place  with  deep  regret,  and 
not  without  some  suspicions  &a  to  the  condi- 
tioo  of  music  in  DUaeeldorf,  of  which  he  bad 
lieard  mneh  that  wai  mifiiToumble  from  Men* 
delB.sobn  and  Rietz.  In  hit  new  post  be  had  the 
direction  of  a  vocal  union  and  of  an  orchestra^ 
aad  a  number  of  concerts  to  eondnet  in  the 

OeiUie  of  the  winter.  He  arrived  at  DiiBseldorf 
Sept.  9. 1830,  and  the  first  winter  concert  was 
in  aome  am  a  fimnal  reception  of  him,  since  it 
oooaieted  of  the  overture  to  'Genoveva,'  some  of 
hia  aoDgs,  and  Part  L ol  'Paradise  and  the  Peri.' 
It  was  vnder  the  direettai  ef  Juliiie  Tauidi; 
Schumann  himself  appearing  M  oondnotor  Har 
the  first  time  on  Oct.  2±. 

He  wae  Tery  well  aatisfied  with  his  new  sphere 
of  work.  The  vocal  resources,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  choirs  of  the  Rhine  towns,  were 
admirable  ;  Hiller  had  oolttvated  them  with 
qieoial  zeal,  and  he  and  Rietz  had  left  the 
<nwhestra  so  well  drilled  that  Schumann,  for  the 
firat  time  in  his  life,  enjuved  the  inestimable 
stdvantage  of  being  able  to  hear  everything  tliat 
be  wrote  for  the  orchestra  performed  at  once. 
The  concerts  took  up  no  mom  of  his  time  than 
ha  was  willing  to  give,  and  left  him  ample 
leiaure  for  his  own  work.  Chamber  music  was 
aIso  attainable,  for  in  J.  von  VVasielewski  there 
a  good  solo  violinist  on  the  ipot.  Schu- 
nutnn  and  his  wife  wore  at  onoe  welcomed  in 
Dtlsseldorf  with  thu  greatest  respect,  and  every 
ikttentton  and  consideration  was  shown  to  them 
t>oth.  It  might  be  said  that  their  position  here 
wae  one  of  special  eaue,  and  they  t>oun  formed 
»  delightful  circle  of  intimate  acquaintances. 
l,ittle  as  his  music  was  then  known  in  the 
JihineHsities,  Schum  itin  h  advent  in  person  seems 
to  have  given  a  strong  impulue  to  the  public 
feeling  for  music  in  Du^seMorr.  Tlie  interest  in 
the  subscription  concerts  during  the  winter  of 
jSso  was  grenter  than  it  had  ever  been  before ; 
and  the  board  of  directors  was  able  at  the 
cloee  of  the  usual  series  of  six  concerts,  to  on> 
diertalca  a  aeoond  leriee  of  three  or  ffrar.  At 
Sebumann's  instance  oM  of  the  winter  cooeerti 
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WM  entinly  devoted  to  tlM  woriu  of  living 
compoflers.  an  idea  then  perfectly  novel,  and 
showing  that  he  had  remaiued  faithful  to  his 
desire— manifested  long  before  thicogh  the  Zeit> 
schrift — of  facilitating  the  a<^lvaiicement  of  youncj 
and  gifted  composers.  At  hist  Schumann's 
direction  gava  entire  latisfaotion.  If  eome  pei^ 
forniances  were  not  |)erfectly  Buccessful,  they 
were  compensated  fi^  by  others  of  s[>€Cial  excel- 
lence ;  and  theexeontinn  of  Beethoren^  A  mejor 
Symphony  at  tlie  third  concert  even  seemed  to 
shew  that  he  was  a  bom  conductor.  But  it  was 
not  eo  in  reality ;  indeed  he  wee  wholly  waat- 
ing  in  the  real  talent  for  conducting;  all  who 
ever  saw  him  conduct  or  who  played  imder  his 
direetf  on  are  agreed  on  tide  point.  Irrespective 
of  the  fact  that  conducting:  for  any  h  ngth  of 
time  tired  him  out,  he  had  neither  the  cuUect- 
ednew  and  prompt  preeence  of  mind,  nor  the 
sympathetic  faculty,  nor  the  enterprising  da.sh, 
without  each  of  wliich  oondttcting  in  the  true 
eeaee  ie  impoerifale.  He  even  ibond  a  dilBonlty 
in  starting  at  a  given  tt;m])0  ;  nay,  he  sometimes 
shrank  from  giving  any  initial  beat;  so  Uiat 
eome  eoei*getic  pioneer  would  begin  wMioat 
waiting  for  the  signal,  and  without  incurring 
Schumann's  wrath.  Besides  this;,  any  thorough 
|nraetioe  hit  by  bit  ^th  Ine  crahestra,  with 
in«tructive  remarks  by  the  way  as  to  the  incxle 
of  exeoution,  wae  impoaable  to  this  great  artist, 
who  in  thli  reipeet  wae  a  etriking  contrast  to 
Mendeliwohn.  He  would  have  a  piece  played 
tluough,  and  if  it  did  not  answer  to  hie  wishee* 
had  it  repeated.  If  it  went  no  belter  the  eeeond, 
or  perhaps  even  a  third  time,  he  would  be  ex« 
tremely  angry  at  what  he  considered  the  damrf- 
n^  or  even  the  ill*will  of  the  players ;  bnt  detefled 
remarks  he  never  made.  Any  one  knowing  his 
silent  nature  and  his  instinctive  dislike  to  con- 
tact with  the  outer  world,  might  certainly  have 
feared  from  the  first  that  he  would  find  great 
difhculty  in  asserting  himself  as  a  director  of  Targe 
masses.  And  as  years  went  on  his  incapacity 
for  conducting  constantly  increasetl,  as  the  issue 
showed,  with  the  growth  of  an  illness,  which* 
after  seeming  to  have  been  completely  overcome 
iaIheedaii,r8liiiiiedinl>toeldorf  with  increaniw 
pravity.  His  genius  seemed  constantly  to  shrink 
Irom  the  outside  world  into  the  depths  of  his 
soul.  His  silence  became  a  universally  accepted 
fact,  and  to  tliosc  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  he 
seemed  apathetic.  But  in  fact  he  was  anything 
rather  than  that;  he  would  let  a  visitor  talk  for 
a  long  time  on  all  kindn  of  subjects  without 
saying  a  word,  and  then  when  the  caller  rose  to 
leave, '  not  to  disturb  the  master  longer,'  he  would 
discover  that  Schumann  had  f  Uowed  the  one- 
sided 'conversatioti'  \vith  unfailing  interest.  When 
ritting  for  an  hour,  as  he  was  avoustomed  of  an 
evening,  with  friends  or  acquaintancet*  at  the  re- 
staurant, if  anything  was  said  tliat  touched  or 
pleased  him  he  would  give  the  epcaker  a  radiant, 
expressive  glance,  but  ^^ithotit  a  word ;  and  the 
incessant  creative  labours  to  whicii  he  gave  him- 
self up  10  long  as  he  was  able  are  the  best  proof 
of  the  ridi  vitelito  which  csostantly  flowed 
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from  the  deepett  sources  of  bis  ■oul,  In  the 
family  circle  he  was  a  different  ni*n ;  there  hb 
could  I>e  gay  and  talkative  to  a  degree  that 
would  have  surprised  a  stranger.  He  loved  his 
children  tenderly  and  was  fond  of  occupying  him- 
■slf  with  tiiem.  The  three  piano  sonatas  (op. 
Il8)  composed  for  his  daughters  Julie,  Elise  and 
Marie,  the  Album  for  beginners  (op.  68) ;  the 
Children's  Ball  (op.  130),  and  other  pieces,  are 
touching  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed this  feeling  in  music. 

The  first  great  work  of  the  Dlisseldorf  period 
was  the  Symphony  (op.  97),  marked  by  the 
composer  as  no.  3,  although  it  ia  really  the  fourth 
cf  tne  published  onm,  the  D  n^or  Sfmphonv 
preceding  it  in  order  of  compoBition.  If  we  call 
the  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale  (op.  5a)  a  sym- 
phony too,  then  the  £b  Symphony  must  rank 
aM  the  fifth.  It  would  seem  that  Schumann  had 
begun  to  work  at  it  before  his  chanije  <if  resi- 
dence. Ab  soon  as  he  oonceived  tl  ;  r  >iect  of 
leaving  Snxony  for  the  Rhine,  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  great  musical  festival  which  ever 
since  1818  had  been  held  in  the  lower  Rhine' 
districts,  and  v&a  inspired  by  the  idea  of  assint- 
ing  at  one  of  theite  in  the  capacity  of  a  cum- 
poser.  He  wrote  down  thie  great  work  with 
its  five  movomenta  between  Nov.  3  ami  Dec. 
9,  1850.  He  ham  told  us  that  it  was  intended  to 
convey  the  impreaioai  which  he  received  during 
a  visit  to  Cologne  ;  so  that  its  ordinary  natno  of 
the  '  Khenitth  Symphony '  may  be  accepted  m 
correct.  It  was  first  performed  at  Dttsseldorf  on 
Fet)  6.  1 85 1,  and  then  at  Cologne  on  Feb.  25, 
both  times  under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
bat  was  coldly  received  on  both  occasions.* 

Although  S<-liumnnn  had  had  no  pleasant 
ezperienceii  in  c4>nnection  with  the  opera  '  Geno- 
Tcva,'  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  nutking 
another  ewwiy  in  <lrainatic  coniposition.  In  Oct. 
1850  he  received  from  Richard  Puhl,  at  that  time 
»  Etudent  in  the  Leipsig  nnivenritjr,  Schiller's 
'P.ridc  of  Messina'  arran2:ed  as  an  opi-ra  libretto. 
Schuuuum  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  set  it 
to  mniio;  bat  hi  Deo.  1850  wad  Jan.  1851  be 
wrote  an  Overture  to  the  '  Braut  von  essina  * 
(op.  100),  which  showed  how  mach  the  material 
of  the  i^y  had  infteveated  bim*  in  q>He  of  his 
refiisal  to  Bet  it.  He  inclined  to  a  more  cheerful, 
or  even  a  comio  subject^  and  Goethe's  '  Hermann 
vnd  Dorothea*  aeemed  to  him  appropriate  for  an 
operetta.  He  consulted  several  poets  concerning 
the  arrangement,  and  having  nuwle  out  a  scheme 
of  treatment,  wrote  the  Overture  at  Cfaristmaa 
1F51  (op.  136).  The  work  howcvor  progressed  no 
farther.  He  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to 
AQflrbaeh*e  *Dorl|reeehiflbl«ak»*bat  withoat  finding 
any  good  matorial,  and  no  iOOOIld  cpem  from  his 
pen  ever  saw  the  light. 

He  oompleled  bowerer  a  nmnber  of  Toeal 
compositions  for  the  concert-room,  in  which  his 
taste  for  dramatic  musie  had  free  plaj.  A  young 
poet  from  Chemnitl^  Merita  Hoti^  had  aent  him 
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ft  fiMry  poeni,  which  greatly  iutereated  him. 
After  many  abfareiTiatfona  ana-altemtfona  made 

by  Horn  liinmelf  at  Schumann's  suggestion,  '  The 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Boae'  (J)er  fioee  Pilgerfahrt. 
op.  I M)  waa  really  aet  to  mnaie  between  AjnH 
and  July  1851.  "Tlje  work,  which  both  in  form 
and  substance  reeomhloi  *  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,'  except  that  It  k  twatedfa  a  manner  at 
once  more  detailed  and  mora  idyllic,  had  at  fixvt 
a  aimple  pianoforte  accompaniment,  but  in  N<^ 
▼ember  Schumann  arranged  it  for  ordiestra.  Jane 
1 85 1  is  also  the  date  of  the  composition  of  Uhland'i 
ballad  'Der  Konigssc^*  (op.  1 16)  in  a  s^ni-dra- 
matio  form,  to  which  indeed  he  was  almost  driven 
by  the  poem  itself.  Schumann  was  much  pleased 
with  his  treatment  of  this  ballad,  which  he  hae 
set  for  soli,  chorus,  and  ordieatra.  In  the  ooone 
of  the  next  two  years  he  wrote  three  more  works 
of  the  same  kind :  '  Des  S&ngers  Fluch*  (op.  1 30), 
a  ballad  of  Uhland's ;  '  Vom  Pagen  und  der 
KonigMtochter'  (op.  140)  a  ballad  by  Geibel ;  and 
'  Das  Cluck  Ton  SdoUiall'  (op.  l^i),  a  ballad  bj 
Uhland. 

In  the  last  two  poems  he  made  alterations  of 

more  or  l''f<B  importance,  to  bring  them  into  shaf»e 
for  uiuttical  setting,  but  the  '  8;ingel%  Fluch  '  hud 
to  be  entirely  remodelkil — a  difficult  and  on- 
grateful  task,  which  Richard  I'obl  OUliod  wnt 
after  Schumann's  own  suggestions. 

At  that  time  thia  young  man.  a  thfltwigb  wi- 
cnthui-iant,  kept  up  a  livlv  intercoiirKe  with 
Schumann  both  pen»oually  and  by  K'tter.  Tli»\v 
devised  together  the  plan  of  a  grand  oratorio. 
Srluunann  wavered  between  a  biblical  und  an 
historical  subject,  thinking  at  one  time  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  at  another  of  Ziska  or  Lather.  His 
final  choice  fell  upnn  Luther.  Ho  j^onderod  deeply 
upon  the  treatment  of  his  materials.  It  was  to 
be  an  oratorio  anitable  both  for  the  church  and 
the  concert  room,  and  in  its  poetical  f(»rra  as 
dramatic  as  possible.  In  point  of  musical  treat- 
ment he  intended  the  chorus  to  predominate,  as 
in  Handel'!,  'Israel  in  Egyjit,'  of  which  he  had 
given  a  performance  in  the  winter  of  1 850.  More- 
orer  it  waa  not  to  be  complicated  and  oontra^ 
pnnt.'il  in  .style,  but  simple  ancl  popular,  so  that 
'  peasant  and  citizen  alike  should  understand  it.* 
The  more  he  pondered  it  the  more  waa  be  In- 
spired with  the  granifcur  of  the  subject,  although 
by  no  means  blind  to  its  difficulties.  '  It  inspirea 
oonnge*  ho  aayi^  *and  alao  humility.*  Ho 
co'ild  not,  however  coincide  with  his  poet's 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work«  the 
latter  having  Ibnned  the  idea  of  n  aort  ct 
trilogy,  in  oratorio  form,  while  Schnm.ann  wished 
the  work  to  be  within  the  limit  of  one  evening 'e 
performanoe,  lasting  about  two  bonra  and  a  hiuf. 
In  this  way  the  few  years  of  en  ativo  activity 
that  were  still  granted  to  him  slipped  away,  and 
the  oratorio  remained  unwritten.  The  Impoaw  ■ 
bility  of  satisfying,  by  the  oratorio  on  Luther, 
the  inclinaUon  for  grave  and  religious  music 
which  becMne  ever  atronger  with  increasing 
years,  is  partly  the  reason  of  his  writing  in  185J 
a  Mass  (op.  X47)  and  a  Kequiem  (op.  148).  But 
to  theae  ha  waa  alao  inaitad  bj  ootwanl  cbioiiB> 
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ttaacM.  The  inhsbitAnts  of  Diisseldorf  are  mostly 
Catholics,  the  oif^-lofts  in  the  principal  churches 
are  too  email  to  hold  a  larc^e  clioir  and  orcheatra, 
and  the  regular  church-music  was  in  a  bad  con- 
dition. Hm  eii<ml  tooiety  iriiieh  Schumann  con- 
ducted was  accustomed,  as  a  reward  for  its  labours, 
to  have  several  ctmcerts  of  church  music,  or  at 
iMit  aacnd  compositions,  every  year ;  wid  Schn* 
mann  was  probably  thinking  of  this  custom  in 
Ub  Maas  and  bis  Kequiem,  but  he  was  not  des- 
tliMd  efer  to  he«r  ihem  periunned. 

In  the  summer  of  1851  he  and  his  family  made 
»  tour  in  Switzerland,  which  he  bad  not  visited 
riiKM  the  time  of  his  ■Cadent-Ufe  in  Helddberg ; 
on  his  return  ho  went  to  Antwerp,  for  a  com- 
petitive poformaace  by  the  Belgian  '  Manuer- 
gesang^verrin'  (ft  loeiety  of  mate  singers),  on 
August  1 7,  at  which  he  had  been  asked  to  aid  in 
wljudging  the  prizes.  Two  years  later,  towards 
the  end  of  185  3,  he  and  his  wife  once  mors 
visited  the  Netherlands,  and  made  a  concert-tour 
tlirough  Holland,  meeting  with  such  Jxn  onthuei- 
astic  recef>tion  that  he  could  not  help  saying  that 
his  music  seemed  to  have  struck  deeper  root 
there  than  in  Germany.  In  March  1H52  they 
revisited  Leipzig,  where,  between  the  14th  and 
the  2  ist.  a  quanUty  of  hb  music  was  performed ; 
the  Manfred  ovrrtnro  ;ind  the  'Pilgerfahrt  der 
Kom'  at  a  public  matinde  on  the  14th;  the  D 
ndam  Sonata  fw  piaDoferte  and  violin  (op.  lai) 
in  a  private  cirrle,  on  the  15th;  the  Eb  Sym- 
phony al  a  concert  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  the 
1 8th ;  the  Ptanofcrte  Tiio  in  O  minor  (op.  ito>  at 
a  chamber  concert  on  the  2 1  st.  On  Nov.  6,  1^51, 
the  overture  to  the '  Braut  von  Meaaioa '  was  also 
perfenned  at  the  GewancDiaiN.  The  pnbBe  had 
thus,  during  this  season,  ampleopportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  latest  works  of  this  in- 
esiiaQstible  composer.  But  although  he  had  lived 
in  Leipzig  for  foorteen  years,  and  had  brought 
out  most  of  his  compositionH  there,  l>eside'<  having 
a  circle  of  sincerely  devoted  friend.**  in  that  city, 
be  oonld  not  on  tUi  occasion  boast  of  any  great 
success;  the  public  received  him  with  respect 
and  esteem,  but  with  no  enthusinsm.  But  in  tliis 
impact  Sehomaan  had  lived  through  a  variety 
of  experience;  'I  am  accnstoniod,'  he  writes  to 
PobI,  Dec.  7,  1851,  when  speaking  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  overtare  to  the  *  Brant  von  MeasbuC 
*  to  find  that  my  compo.Hitinns,  particularly  the 
best  and  deepest,  are  not  understood  by  the  public 
atnfinllwaring.*  Artists  however  Md  oome  to 
Ifeipiigftom  eomo  distance  for  the  '  Schnmann- 
wedc*;  among  them  lasst  and  Joachim. 

In  Angntt  185a  there  was  held  in  Dttewldorf 
ft  feetival  of  music  for  men's  voices,  in  which 
Sofawnann  sssisted  as  oonduotor,  though,  owing 
to  his  health,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
He  took  a  more  important  part  at  Whitsuntide 
1853,  when  the  3l8t  of  tlie  Lower  Rhine  Festi- 
vals was  celebrated  in  Diifsseldorf  on  May  15, 
j6,  and  17.  He  condncUKl  the  nuiHic  of  the  first 
day,  consiBting  of  Handel's  '  Messiah '  and  of 
his  own  Symphony  in  D  minor,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  received.  In  the  concerts  of  the 
i«*o  lialloving  di^  which  irara  oondoeted  ^ 


by  Hiller,  two  more  of  Schumann's  larger  compo- 
sitions were'perfinmed ;  the  Pianoftrte  Concerto 
in  A  minor,  and  a  newly  composed  Festival 
Overture  with  noli  and  chorus  on  the  'Khein- 
weinlied*  (op.  123).  Bnt  although  Schumann 
appeared  in  so  biilli.int  a  way  as  a  composer, 
and  as  such  was  honoured  and  appreciated  in 
Dfiseeldorf,  yet  time  waa  no  eomwaHng  the 
fact  that  as  a  conductor  he  was  inefficient. 
The  little  talent  for  conducting  that  he  showed 
on  his  arrival  in  IMtaelderr  had  dianppe  ired 
with  his  dtjiarting  health.  It  was  in  fact 
necessary  to  procure  Bome  one  to  take  his  place. 
An  attempt  waa  ma^  after  tiie  first  winter 
concert  of  the  year  (Oct.  27,  1853')  to  induce  him 
to  retire  for  a  time  from  the  post  of  his  own  accord. 
Bat  this  proposal  was  badly  received.  The  £ict 
however  remains,  that  from  the  date  just  men- 
tioned all  the  practices  and  performances  were 
conducted  by  J ulius  Tausch,  who  thua  became 
Schumann's  real  suooenor.  No  doubt  the  direc- 
tors of  the  pocicty  were  really  in  the  rit^ht ; 
though  perha[)8  the  fonn  in  which  Schumann's 
relation  to  the  sodety  waa  exptened  mi|^t 

have  been  better  chosen.  The  ma.'«ter  wa.s  now 
taken  up  with  the  idea  of  leaving  Diisseldorf  as 
soon  as  posidble,  and  of  adopting  Vienna,  for 
which  he  had  preserved  a  great  afft^tion,  aa  his 
permanent  residenoe.  i3ut  fate  had  decided 
otbei  wise. 

The  disaatisfartlon  indncwl  in  his  mind  by 
the  events  of  the  autumn  of  1 853  was  however 
mitigated  {>aHly  by  the  toor  In  Holland  already 
mentioned,  and  p.irtly  by  an(»tlier  incident.  It 
happened  that  ia  October  a  young  and  wholly 
nnlniown  mnsielan  arrived,  with  a  letter  of  in^ 
troduction  from  Joachim.  Johannes  Brahms — 
for  he  it  was — immediately  excited  Schumann's 
warmest  intereit  by  the  genius  of  his  playing  and 
the  originality  of  his  compositions.  In  his  early 
days  he  had  always  been  the  champion  of  the 
young  and  sispiring,  and  now  as  a  matured  artist 
he  took  pleasure  in  smoothing  the  path  of  this 
gifted  youth.  Schumann's  literary  pen  had  lain 
at  rest  for  nine  years  ;  he  now  once  more  took  it 
up,  for  the  last  time,  in  order  to  say  a  powerful 
word  for  Brahms  to  the  wide  world  of  art.  An 
article  entiUed  '  Neue  Bahnen'  (New  Paths)  ap- 
pewed  on  Oct.  28,  1853,  in  No.  18  of  that  year  a 
'  Zeitsohrift.'  In  thin  he  pointed  to  Brahms  as 
the  artiiit  whose  vocation  it  would  be  'to  utter  the 
highest  ideal  expnerfon  of  onr  time.*  Hedoeenot 
spt^k  of  him  m  a  youth  or  Vn^ginner,  but  welcomes  • 
him  into  the  eirole  of  Masters  as  a  fully  equipped 
oomhatant.  When  before  or  rinoe  did  an  aillft 
find  such  words  of  praise  for  one  of  his  fellinvs  f  It 
is  as  though,  having  already  given  so  many  noble 
proofs  of  sympathetic  i^preaallon,  he  ooold  not 
leave  the  world  without  onoe  more,  after  his 
long  silence,  indelibly  stamping  the  image  of  hia 
pure,  lofty,  and  unenvious  artist-nature  on  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow  men.  .-^ 

80  far  as  Brahms  was  concerned,  it  is  true  that 
this  brilliant  envoi  laid  him  under  a  heavy,  debt 
of  duty,  in  the  necessity  of  measurini^  his  produc- 
tiona  hy  the  very  hktheet  itandard ;  and  at  the 
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time  Sohmmmi  wm  auppoeed  to  hvn  ftttiflniled 

to  Brnbms,  as  he  did  to  the  poetess  Elisabeth 
Kolmann,  gifta  which  he  did  not  ftctoally  po— esa. 
Twenty  -eight  yean  have  |>amed  tad  we  now  know 
that  Schumann's  keen  insight  did  not  deceive 
him,  and  that  Brahms  has  verified  all  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  him.  His  intercourse  wiUi  the 
young  composer  (then  20  years  old),  in  whom  he 
to  ok  the  widest  and  most  affectionate  interail» 
W'o^  a  ^Tcat  pleasure  to  Schumann. 

At  that  time  too  Albert  Dietrich  (now  Hof- 
cajKillmeistcT  at  01<lpnI)urjT"^  was  staying  in  Diis- 
Beldorf,  and  Schumauu  ])roved  to  the  uluiust  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  written  only  a  few  months 
previously  of  Kirchner,  tJiat  he  loved  to  follow 
the  progress  of  young  men.  A  sonata  for  piauo- 
ftrte  ud  violin  eziste  in  MS.  which  Schu- 
mann composed  during  this  month  (October 
1853),  in  conjunction  with  Brahms  and  i)ietrich. 
Die&idi  begins  with  aa  ailkgio  in  A  vaSnat; 
Schumann  follows  with  an  intermezzo  in  F major; 
Brahms — who  signs  himself  Johannu  JKreiuler 
jwifer— adds  an  nllegro  in  O  minor;  md  Sehii- 
mann  winds  up  the  work  with  a  finale  in  A 
minoTt  ending  in  A  major.  The  title  of  the 
•onnt*  is  wOTlh  noting.  Jondiim  wm  ooming 
to  Diisseldorf  to  play  at  the  concert  of  Oct.  37, 
so  Schumann  wrote  on  the  title-page  'In  an- 
ticipation of  the  arrival  of  our  fa«IoTed  and 
honoured  friend  Joseph  Joachim,  this  sonata 
was  written  by  Robert  Schtimann,  Albert  Die- 
trich, and  Johannes  BraluuB.'  ^ 

niis  intmsting  intimacy  cannot  bsTO  oon- 
tinuerl  long,  since  in  November  Schumann  went 
to  Holland  with  his  wife,  and  did  not  return  till 
Dec.  2»,  But  he  met  Brahms  again  in  Hanover 
in  January  1854,  performance  of  *  Paradise 
and  the  Peri/  where  he  found  also  Joachim  and 
Julius  Otto  Grimm  (now  mosioal  direetor  at 
MUnHter).  A  circle  of  gifted  and  devoted  young 
artists  gathered  round  the  master  and  rejoiced 
in  having  him  among  them,  little  imagining  that 
within  a  few  inonthB  he  would  bo  suraanlj 
snatched  from  them  for  ever. 

Sehnmnnn*!  appeamnoe  was  that  of  a  man 
with  a  good  constitution  ;  his  figure  was  above 
the  middle  height*  full  and  well-built ;  but  his 
noToiis  sjft«n  had  always  shown  extreme  ex* 
dtability,  and  even  so  early  as  his  twenty-fourth 
9ear  he  Bu£fered  from  a  nervous  disorder  which 
increased  to  serious  disease.  At  a  still  earlier 
date  be  had  shown  a  obtain  morbid  hypertension 
of  feeling,  in  connection  with  his  passionate  study 
of  Jean  Paul,  of  whom  he  wrote,  even  in  hLi  i8th 
jear,  that  he  often  drove  him  to  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness. Violent  shocks  of  emotion,  as  for  instance  the 
andden  announcement  of  a  death,  or  the  struggle 
for  the  hand  of  Clara  Wieck,  would  bring  him 
into  a  condition  of  mortal  anguinh.  and  the  most 
terrible  state  of  bewiiUerment  and  helplessness, 
ibUowed  by  days  of  overwhelming  melaadioly. 
A  prediaposition  to  worry  himself,  an  '  ingenuity 
in  clinging  to  unhappy  idea",'  often  embittered 
tiwIUrastiiiomanls  ofliisliA.  CHooo^  aatld- 
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pationa  darkened  Us  sool ;  'I  often  iael  at  If  I 

should  not  live  much  longer,'  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  ZuocalmagUo  of  May  18,  1837,  *and  I  shoiUd 
like  to  do  aUttle  more  work*;  and  later,  to  Hiner 
— 'man  must  work  while  it  is  yet  day.*  The 
vigour  of  youth  for  a  time  oonaaered  these 
melancholy  aberrations,  and  after  his  marrtag;e 
the  calm  and  equable  happiness  which  he  found 
in  his  wife  for  a  long  time  expelled  the  evil 
spirit.  It  was  not  till  1844  that  he  aeain  fell 
a  prey  to  serious  nervous  tenrfon.  This  was 
evidently  the  result  of  undue  mental  strain,  and 
for  a  time  he  was  forced  U>  give  up  all  work, 
and  even  the  hearing  of  music,  and  to  with- 
draw into  jierfect  solitude  at  Dn'sden.    His  im- 

Erovement  was  slow  and  not  without  relapses; 
ut  in  1849  he  felt  quite  re-established,  as  we 
gaiher  from  his  lettern  and  from  the  work  he 
accomphsbed;  and  bis  condition  seems  to  have 
remained  aatisfaotoiy  till  about  the  end  of  1851. 
Then  the  symptoms  of  disease  reapjieared;  he 
had.  as  usual,  been  again  working  without  pause 
orrespite,  and  even  with  increased  sererity ;  and 
was  himself  so  much  alarmed  as  to  seek  a 
remedy.  Various  eccentricities  of  conduct  be- 
trayed even  to  strangers  the  stele  of  nervoos  ex- 
citability in  which  he  was.  By  degrees  delusions 
grew  upon  him,  and  he  fancied  that  he  incessantly 
heard  one  particular  note,  or  certain  harmonies, 
or  Toiees  whispering  words  of  reproof  or  en- 
couragement. Once  in  the  night  he  fancied  that 
the  spirits  of  Schubert  and  Meudel&Buhn  brought 
him  a  musical  (Asms,  and  he  got  up  and  noted  it 
down.  He  was  again  attacked  by  that  *  mortal 
anguish  of  mind '  of  which  he  had  had  former  ex- 
perience, and  whkdi  left  Um  perieolljdislnetod. 
Still,  all  these  symptoms  were  but  tempi^rary, 
and  between  the  attacks  Schumann  was  in  ftiil 
possoialen  of  his  sensesandselfeontwl.  HeUmssIf 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  placed  in  an  asylum,  but 
meanwhile  worked  on  in  his  old  wav.  He  wrute 
some  variations  tor  tiie  piano  on  ue  theme  re- 
vealed to  him  by  Schubert  and  Mendelstsohn, 
but  they  were  his  last  work,  and  remained  un,- 
finished.  On  Feb.  37,  1854,  in  the  afternoon^ 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  agony  of  mind,  he  left  the 
house  unobserved  and  threw  himself  from  the 
bridge  into  the  Bhine.  Some  boatmen  were  on 
the  watch  and  Wioned  him,  and  he  was  recognised 
and  carried  home,  UnmixtakeaMe  nymptoius  of 
insanity  now  declared  themselves,  but  after  a  few 
days  a  peculiar  clearness  and  calmness  of  mind 
returned,  and  with  it  his  irrepressible  love  of 
work.  He  completed  the  variation  on  which  he 
had  been  at  work  before  the  great  oataatroplie. 
These  last  efforts  of  his  wearied  genius  remain 
unpublished,  but  Brahms  has  used  the  theme  fur 
a  set  of  4-hand  Tariationa  whidi  ibrm  one  of  hie 
most  beautiful  and  touching  worka  i^op.  23\  and 
which  he  has  dedicated  to  Schumann  s  daughter 
Julie. 

The  last  two  years  of  Schumann's  life  were 
spent  in  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  iiichars  at 
tindenich  near  Bonn.  His  mental  draonier  de> 
veloped  into  deep  melancholy ;  at  times— as  in 
the  spring  of  185^ — when  fiar  a  while  he  soomqii 
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better,  his  outward  demeanottr  was  almost  the 
tame  aa  before.  He  corrcs^x)nded  with  his  friends 
■ad  necivad  visits,  but  gradually  the  pinions  of 
his  poul  drooped  and  fell,  and  he  died  in  the  anns 
of  bia  wife,  July  39,  1856,  only  46  yeanj  of  age. 

8oon  after  Scbumami*tdcath  his  music  achieved 
a  popularity  in  Germany  which  will  bear  com- 
pariaon  with  that  of  the  most  favourite  of  the 
older  nuNtan.  When  once  the  peculiarities  of 
Ut  ttylo  grew  familiar,  it  was  realised  that 
than  very  peouUaritiee  had  their  origin  in  the 
d««|M«l  nraan  of  the  nation.  Hie  daaiie  of 
giving  outward  expression  to  the  love  which  was 
felt  towards  him,  soon  asserted  itself  more  and 
mora  strongly.  Sohtunann  wm  boflad  at  Bonn, 
in  the  churchyard  opposite  tho  Stanienthor,  and 
it  waa  resolved  to  urect  a  monnment  to  him 
fhare.  On  Aug.  17,  i8and  19,  i873,a8ehQmann 
ftetival  took  plaos  at  Bonn,  consisting  entirely 
of  the  masters  compositions.  The  conducting 
was  undertaken  by  Joachim  and  Wa^iielevvHki, 
and  among  the  performers  were  Madame  Schu- 
mann, who  played  her  husband's  Pianoforte  Con- 
eerto,  and  Stockbausen.  The  festival  was  one 
of  overwhelming  intefaafe»  owing  to  the  sympathy 
taken  in  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  sym- 
pathy was  displayed.  The  proceeds  of  the  oon- 
earta  ware  devoted  to  n  momnnentto  8elraniaan*a 
memorj',  which  was  executed  by  A.  Donndorf  of 
Stuttgart,  erected  over  the  grave,  and  unveiled 
enMaya,  x88o.  On  thia  ooeanon  aleo  s  oonoert 
took  place,  consisting  of  compositions  by  Schu- 
mann, and  Brahms  s  Violin  Concerto  (op.  77), 
aondninfead  by  bioMal^  and  playod  by  Jaaaran.  ^ 
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Schomann,  with  his  activity  both  aa  an  author 
and  as  n  eomposer,  was  a  new  phenomenon  in 
German  music.  It  is  true  that  he  had  had  a 
predecessor  in  this  respect  in  C.  M.  von  Web^r, 
who  also  had  a  distinct  gift  and  vocation  for 
authorship,  and  whose  collected  writings  form  a 
literary  monument  possessing  far  more  than  a 
maiely  penonal  interest.  Still  Weber  was  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  and  by  his  own  natural 
restlessness  from  fully  developing  his  literary 
talent,  whUe  Sehmnann  benefitted  by  the  reetraint 
and  discipline  of  his  ten  years  of  editorship.  In 
1854  he  had  his  'Gesammelte  Schriften  ttber 
Monk  -nnd  Mnsiker'  poblished  in  fom  volmnee 
^'V  Wi;:^and  in  Leipzig,  and  it  was  not  long  in 
reaching  its  second  edition,  which  appeared  in 
two^Iomea  In  1871.  This  collection  however 
is  not  nearly  complete,  and  the  essays  it  includes 
have  been  much  altered.  A  full  and  correct 
edition  of  his  writings  is  still  a  desideratum. 

It  must  not  however  ba  Imagined  that  Schu- 
mann's aim  as  an  author  was  to  lay  down  the 
principles  on  which  he  worked  as  a  composer; 
It  is  indeed  hardly  possible  to  oontrast  the  criti- 
cal and  the  productive  elements  in  his  works. 
His  authorship  aud  his  musical  compositions  were 
two  distinct  pnases  of  a  creative  nature,  and  if  it 
was  by  composition  that  he  sntiafied  his  purely 
musical  craving  it  was  by  writing  that  he  gave 
mtacanoatohiapoetioaliailiiMli.  Hiaana^aM 


for  the  most  part  rather  rhapsodies  on  musical 
works,  or  poetical  imagery  lavished  on  musicalsub- 
jeota,  than  criticisms  properly  apaaking ;  and  tho 
cases  where  he  writes  in  the  negative  vein  are 
very  rare  exceptions.  A  high  ideal  floats  before 
his  mind,  and  stipported  by  the  example  of  the 
grentofit  masters  of  the  art,  hia  one  aim  is  to 
introduce  a  new  and  pregnant  period  of  mu«ic  in 
contrast  to  the  shallowneea  of  his  own  time. 
Again  and  again  he  speaks  of  this  as  the  '  poetic 
phase ' — and  here  we  must  guard  against  a  mis- 
andentanding.  The  term  potife  mtuie  ia  often 
used  in  antithesis  to  pure  miitic,  to  indicate  a 
work  based  on  «  combination  of  poetry  and 
mnrfe ;  as,  for  inttanee,  a  Song,  which  may  be 
conceived  of  either  as  a  purely  musical  compo- 
sition founded  on  tho  umon  of  definite  feelings 
and  ideas,  or  as  intended  to  express  the  precon- 
ceived emotions  and  ideas  of  tne  poet.  But  it 
was  not  anything  of  this  kind  that  Schumann 
meant  to  convey :  he  simply  r^;arded  poetry  as 
the  antithesis  to  praae^  just  as  eothnsiasm  ia  the 
antithesis  to  sober  dulness,  the  youthful  rhap- 
so^Ust  to  the  Philiiitine,  the  artist  with  his  lofty 
ideal  to  the  mechanical  artisan  or  the  su|>erficuu 
dilettante.  His  aim  is  to  bring  to  birth  a  living 
art,  full  of  purpose  and  feeling,  and  be  cannot 
endora  •  mere  skeleton  of  fotma  and  phraaes.  In 
this  key  he  pitches  his  writings  on  mneio,  and 
their  purport  is  always  the  same.  He  once 
speaka  tt  reviewen  and  eritiea  nnder  a  quaint 
simile  — '  Muitic  excites  the  nightingale  to  love- 
songs,  the  lap-dog  to  bark.'  Nothing  could  more 
accurately  represent  hia  own  attitn&  fa.  writing 
on  music  than  the  first  of  these  images.  From 
his  point  of  view  a  piece  of  music  ought  to  rouse 
in  uie  true  critic  sympathetio  feeling,  he  ought 
to  absorb  and  assimilate  its  contents,  and  then 
echo  them  in  word.n  —  Schumann  was  in  fact  the 
singing  nightingale.  Though  we  may  not  feel 
inclined  to  apply  his  other  compariaon  to  everj 
critic  who  does  not  follow  in  his  stops,  we  may 
at  least  say  that  the  ditferenee  between  Schu- 
mann's style  and  that  of  the  musical  periodicals 
of  his  day  was  as  great  as  that  between  a  night- 
ingale and  a  lap-dog.  And  how  strange  and  new 
were  tlie  tones  ottered  by  tide  poet^tiol  A 
considerable  resemblance  to  Jean  Paid  nnwt  be 
admitted,  particularlv  in  his  earlier  critiques: 
the  ecstatic  youthfm  aentlment,  tlie  hnmorono 
suggestions,  the  highly  wrought  and  dazzling 

ghraseoln^,  are  common  to  both;  but  the  style 
iqnitedifl»rent.  BdramaaiDOominonly  writes  in 
short  and  vivid  sentenoea,  going  straight  at  his 
subject  without  digressions,  and  indulging  in 
bold  abbreviations.  There  is  a  certain  indolence 
of  genius  alxiut  him,  and  yet  a  sure  artibtic  in- 
stinct throughout.  Nor  has  he  a  trace  of  Jean 
Paul's  sentunentttl  '  luxury  of  woe,'  but  we  every- 
where find,  side  by  side  with  emotional  rhapsody, 
the  r&freshing  breeziness  of  youth  and  ht  alth. 

It  has  already  been  said  Uiat  Schumann  con- 
nects certain  definite  ohavaoteristics  with  dif- 
ferent feigneil  names  (Florestan,  RuseViiviH,  Ram, 
etc),  a  device  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have 
hit  OB.  Indaad,  it  would  bo  *  Idndiaiioa  to  tho 
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writing  of  calm  criticiim,  which  must  have  a  fixed 
tad  deftriy  defiaed  position  as  its  basis.   But  it 
often  introduces  a  varied  and  even  dramatic  live- 
liness into  the  diacuasion,  which  is  very  attractive, 
wad ktdf  to  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  tnbjMt. 
Schumann,  however,  could  uf<e  still  more  arti- 
ficial forms  in  his  critiques.    Thus  he  discusses 
tile  Snt  ooooMri  MMdofllad  by  Mendelssohn  at 
the  GewandhauB,  Oct.  1835,  in  letters  addreased 
by  Eusebius  to  Chinra  in  Itidy ;  and  within  this 
mme  ihe  deteib  of  tite  eoaosri  *n  gracefully 
entwined  with  ingenious  reflections  and  fanciful 
ideas  which  add  biriU»aoy  te  the  picture.  On 
•aoUier  oeeemoo,  wlmi  be  wee  to  write  nboofr  n 
mass  of  dance-music,  Schumann  has  recourse  to 
the  following  fiction:— -the  editor  of  a  certain 
mmieel  paper  gives  %  Usterieil  finoy  baD. 
Composern  arc  invited,  youn^^'  lady  amateurs  and 
their  mothers,  muiio  nablishers,  diplomatists,  » 
finr  ileh  Jew— a,  and— «f  uoiuee  the  Dafida- 
bflndler ;    the   dance-pra^n'ainme   includes  the 
Buudc  to  be  critidsed,  to  which  the  eouples  whid 
about  during  tbe  wbole  eredag.   Heaoe  ariae 
all  sorts  of  humorous  incidents — gatirical,  whim- 
aioal.  and  sentimental  oatpotuings,  in  which  a 
orMdam  of  tiie  eomporilioaa  ia  faraugbtln  unpcr- 
ceived.    On  anuthiT  occasioo,  the  Davidsbtindler 
bare  met,  and  the  new  compositions  are  played 
ia  twaa ;  daring  the  playing  tbe  teat  aaay  ea 
a  variety  of  amusenvents  which  culminate  in  a 
magio  Uuiteni,  throwing  tbe  figures  of  a  auksked 
ball  on  tbe  wall,  whidi  Florartaa,  standing  on 
the  table,  explains,  while  'Zilia'  plays  Franx 
Sohabert's  'Deutsche  Tanae.'   Anvtb^  more 
▼{▼id,  diarming  and  poetical  tbaa  this  essay  has 
never  been  written  on  mu&ic  (it  is  in  the  'Gesam. 
Schrif  len,'  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ;  and  is  partly  tranahkted  in 
*Mnsio  and  Musicians,'  i.  p.  101);  a  little  work 
of  art  in  itself !    Onoe,  in  reviewing  a  concert 
given  by  Clara  Wieck,  he  gives  us  a  real  poem 
('Traumbild,  am  9  September,  183S.  Abends.' 
voL  ii.  p.  333).    In  this  he  combines  his  own 
tender  sentiments  with  a  skilful  characterisation 
of  all  that  was  peculiar  in  the  performance.  For 
•kflldling  character^portraits  Schumann  shows 
a  conspicuous  talent ;  the  articles  in  which  be 
has  characterised  Stemdalo  Bennett,  Cade,  and 
Henselt  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  since  written 
concerning  these  artists.  He  seems  to  have  pene- 
trated with  the  insight  of  a  seer  to  the  core  of 
tbeir  natures,  and  has  aet  Itaetb  bis  conduaioaB 
in  a  delicate  and  picturesque  manner  that  no  one 
has  succeeded  in  imitating.    In  his  article  'Der 
alto  Uauptmann'  (cited  as  'The  Old  Captain*  in 
'^lu^-ic  and  ^f uKiciann,'  i.  98)  he  tells  the  story 
of  an  old  military  man  with  a  passion  for  music, 
who  has  become  intimate  with  the  Davidsbtindler, 
and  describes  his  identity  with  a  subtle  obser- 
vation and  keen  insight  that  result  in  a  really 
classical  treatmeat  of  the  type  of  a  kindly  and 
amiable  dilctt.inte,  with  a  Hlit^dit  vein  of  melan- 
choly addmg  to  the  chanu  of  the  picture. 

The  foundation  of  Schumaaa*a  orltiquea  lay  la 
kindness;  his  distingui  character  would  simply 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  bad  enough  to 
deniaad  eattgetie  vqweot   The  laoit  eattiiig 
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and  bitter  article  he  ever  wrote  was  the  famouf 
one  on  Meyerbeer's  *  Huguenots'  (vol.  ii  p.  aao; 
tran^lated  in  '  Muaic  and  MnHipians,'  i.  p.  302"). 
In  its  violence  it  has  no  doubt  somewhat  over- 
sbot  the  mark;  but  nowhere  perhaps  do  tbe 
purity  and  nobleness  of  Schumann's  artistic  views 
shine  forth  more  clearly  than  in  this  critique 
and  in  the  one  immediately  followbag  oa  M«a> 
delsstihn's  'St.  Paul.'  It  was  the  great  8ucce*s 
of  the  '  Uuguenots '  which  infused  the  acid 
into  Sebaniann*a  aatagwdam ;  for  wben  dealing 
with  inoffensive  writers  he  could  wield  the 
weapons  of  irony  and  ridicule  both  lightly  and 
eftotiTely.  Bat  be  ii  aiosi  at  bb  ease  wbea 
giving  praise  and  encouragement ;  then  wirdu 
flow  so  directly  from  his  heart  that  his  turns 
of  espresrfoB  bave  oftea  quite  a  magieal  obana. 
As  an  example  we  may  mention  the  article  on 
Field's  2tb  Concerto  (ibid.  i.  a68 ;  '  Muaic  and 
Mwfcfaaa*  i  p.  367).  Anything  more  tender 
and  full  of  feeling  was  never  written  under  the 
sefflblanoe  of  a  critique  than  the  remarks  on  a 
Boaafa  ia  0  minor  by  DelpUne  RfR-Kmdlcy 
— fbmaarly  Ptdnhine  Schauroth  (ibid.  i.  92). 
Schumann  has  here  given  us  a  really  poetical 
rnasterpieoo  bi  its  kind,  full  of  intelligent  appro* 
ciation  of  the  juirjxirt  of  the  work  and  giving 
covert  expression  to  its  maidenly  feeling,  even 
in,  tiie  style  of  Ms  discussion ;  it  must  deligbt 
the  reader  even  if  he  does  not  know^  a  note  of 
the  composition.  Schumann  had  fresh  imagenf 
alwaya  at  eoomiand,  and  if  in  a  generally  morlh 
toriouB  work  he  found  something  to  blame,  he 
contrived  to  do  it  in  the  most  delioate  manner. 
Hia  amtabto  tamper,  his  tender  beart  ud  bis 
conspicuous  talents  for  literary  work  combined, 
never  left  bim  at  a  loss  in  such  cases  for  some 
ingenious  or  whimsical  turn.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  his  ei^er  sympathy  for  youthful  genius 
in  difficulty  he  went  too  far  ;  Hermann  Hirsch- 
bach,  for  instance,  never  fulfilled  the  hopes  that 
Schumann  formed  of  him ;  and  even  in  hia 
marks  on  Berlioz,  ha  at  first  probably  said  more 
tlian  he  would  afterwasds  have  maintained. 

In  klor  yaaiB  fWiamaan'e  flowery  and  poetic 
vein  gave  way  to  a  calm  and  cont*  mjdative 
style.  His  opinions  and  principles  remained  as 
sound  at  over,  but  they  are  less  keenly  and  bril- 
liantly exprea-^od  than  at  the  earlier  j  cri  vl  when 
he  took  peculiar  pleasure  iu  turning  a  tia«ihiDg 
and  ingenious  sentence  (see  Gee.  SchrifVen,  voL  L 
pp.  2'J,  208).  Still,  the  practical  inu»ician  alway? 
predominates,  and  Schumann  himHelt  confesses 
that  '  the  curse  of  a  mere  musician  often  hits 
higher  than  all  your  cesthetics '  (ibid.  ii.  246). 
Here  and  there  however  we  come  ujion  a  pro- 
found rosUietic  axiom,  tbe  vilae  of  which  is  in 
no  de;,'Tee  diminisluxl  by  our  perception  that  it  is 
the  result  rather  of  intuition  than  of  any  system- 
atic reflection.  It  is  univenally  aekaowledgad 
that  by  bin  essay  'On  certain  corrupt  pa!«ag^es  in 
classical  works '  (ibid.  iv.  59 ;  '  Music  and  Muai- 
daaii*  i.  a6),  Schumann  gave  a  real  impetoa  to 
the  textual  criticism  of  music  ;  historical  clue* 
and  oouiparisons  are  frequently  suggested,  and 
tbougb  tbaie  iadicaltoia  ara  aot  finudad  on  aaj 
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eomprehflniiv*  hfilorieil  1aMmI«dge,  on  all  im- 
portant sabjecta  they  ahow  a  happy  instinct  for 
the  light  coacloaion,  aud  are  alwajra  worthy  of 
Attenmn. 

It  may  be  said  of  Schumann's  Kterary  work* 
in  general  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  attract 
•ttentiun  merely  for  the  moment,  though  it  did 
in  fitct  open  up  new  paths,  but  that  it  took  the 
form  of  writings  which  have  a  high  and  perma- 
nent value.  They  will  always  hold  a  foremost 
place  in  the  literature  of  music,  and  may  indeed 
take  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  art.  For 
analytical  acumen  they  are  less  remorkablB. 
Sehuuinnn  cannot  be  called  the  Leasing  of  music, 
nor  is  it  by  tli«  (lisplay  of  learning  that  he  pro- 
duet's  hia  ellccts.  It  ia  the  union  of  poetic 
talent  with  musical  genius,  wide  intelligence,  and 
high  culture,  that  stamps  Schumann's  writings 
with  originality,  and  gives  them  their  indepen- 
dent value.  > 

Schuniaim's  literary  work  was  connected  with 
anuthtrr  phube  of  the  musical  world  of  Germany, 
as  new  in  its  way  as  the  twofold  development  of 
his  f^enius— the  rise  of  party  feeling.  No  doubt 
Schuiiiaun  gave  the  fir»t  impetus  to  this  move- 
ment, both  by  his  imaginary  '  Davidsbiiiidler^ 
schaft,'  and  by  that  Radical  instinct  which  was 
part  of  his  nature.  Schumann's  principleti  as 
an  artist  were  the  same  which  hwre  been  pio* 
feasetl  and  followed  by  all  the  greatest  German 
masters ;  what  was  new  in  him  was  the  active 
attempt  to  propagate  them  as  prindples.  So 
long  as  he  conducted  the  Zeitschrift  he  could 
not  of  course  lend  himself  to  party  feeling ;  the 
•tondard  he  had  aaamned  was  so  high  that  all 
who  took  a  K*T!oua  view  of  art  were  forced  to 
gather  round  him.  But  the  spirit  of  at^ilation 
was  inflamed,  and  when  he  retired  from  the  paper 
other  principles  of  li  .s.n  L^enoral  a|>plicatioa  wore 
put  forward.  It  was  self-evident  that  Schumann 
was  the  only  contemporary  German  oompoeer 
who  could  stand  side  by  side  with  ^lendcbsolm, 
and  their  were  of  course  compared.  It  was  aa- 
sarted  that  in  HendetsMlm  tatm  took  the 
deuce  of  meaning,  while  in  Schumann  meaning 
predominated,  striving  after  a  new  form  of  utter- 
•nee.  Thus  they  were  put  forward  ae  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  antagonistic  principles  of  art, 
and  a  Mendebsohn  party  and  a  Schumann  party 
were  formed.  In  pomt  of  fact  there  was  scarcely 
any  trace  of  such  an  antagonii^m  of  principle 
between  the  two  composers  ;  the  difference  was 
really  one  of  idiosyncrasy ;  and  so,  being  grounded 
more  or  less  on  personal  feeling  the  parties 
aaaumed  something  of  the  character  of  cli(]ues. 
The  literary  Schumannites,  having  the  command 
of  an  organ  <tf  their  own,  had  an  advantage  over 
the  partisans  of  Mendelssohn,  who  like  Men- 
delssohn himself,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tha  press.    Leipzig  was  fur  a  time  the  head 

SnarterB  of  the  two  parties.  There,  whore  Men- 
elasohn  had  worked  for  the  drligiit  ami 
improvement  of  the  musical  w(>rl(l,  it  was  the 
fate  of  his  art  to  be  first  exix>Hed  to  attack  and 
detraction,  which,  to  the  discredit  of  the  German 
ofttioiv  npidlj  ^read  through  wider  and  wider , 
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circles,  and  was  &ted  too  to  proceed  first  from 
the  blind  admirers  of  the  ver\'  master  for  whom 
Mendelssohn  ever  felt  the  deepest  attachment 
and  respect  '  Oh,  Clique  I '  excUims  Moacheles 
in  his  Biary  for  1849,  'as  if  in  a  town  whan  Aa 
genius  of  a  Schumann  is  honoured  it  were  neces- 
sary to  cry  down  a  Mendelssohn  as  pedantic  and 
inferior  to  him.  The  public  is  losing  all  its  judg- 
ment, and  placing  its  intelli£r»*nce  and  its  feelings 
under  an  influence  which  misleads  it  as  much  as 
the  revolutionists  do  the  populace.'  That  Schu- 
mann liimself  must  have  been  painfully  affected 
by  this  spirit  is  as  clear  as  that  it  could  only 
result  in  hindering  the  onprejudiced  reception 
of  his  works ;  and  the  process  thus  begun  with 
Schumann  has  been  carried  on,  in  a  greater 
degree,  ia  the  case  of  Wagnet. 

Ad  a  composer  Scliumann  started  with  the 
pianotorte,  and  until  the  year  1840  wrote 
scarcely  anything  batpianoforte  mui(ic.  For  some 
time  he  used  to  compose  sitting  at  the  in^^tni- 
ment,  and  continued  to  do  so  even  until  1839, 
though  he  afterwanb  condemned  the  practice 
(in  hi«*  Musikalifcche  Haun-  und  Lelieiisregeln '). 
At  all  eveutu  it  had  the  advantage  of 
making  him  write  firam  the  first  in  true 
pianoforte  style.  If  ever  piaixifot te  works 
took  their  origin  from  the  inuermoht  nature 
of  the  niaaolbrl^  Sdinmann's  did  so  most 
thoroughly.  His  mode  of  treating  the  in- 
strument is  entirely  new.  He  develops  upon 
it  a  kind  oCerehestnd  pcdyphony,  and  by  means 
of  the  pedal,  of  extended  intervals,  of  peeuliar 
poeitions  of  chords,  of  contractions  of  the  hands, 
and  so  Ibrlh,  he  succeeds  in  bringing  out  of  it  an 
undreamt-of  we:dth  of  effect-!  of  tune.  How 
deeply  and  thoroughly  Schumann  had  studied 
the  diaracter  of  we  instmnieni  nay  be  seen  |  y 
from  the  detaileil  preface  to  his  arranjjfoment  of  '  , 
i'aganini's  caprices  (oy.  3).  £ven  in  his  earliest  i 
fv.  works  he  nowhere  uunrs  any  indiaation  to 
the  method  of  any  of  the  older  masters,  except 
in  the  variatiom^  op.  x,  whicih  betray  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sdtooLof  Hnmmsl  and  Moschdes. 
But  it  is  evident  that  he  knew  all  tiiat  '  thers 
had  done,  and  the  time  and  atUmticn  devoted 
in  hii  writings  to  worits  of  tedmical  planofbrta 
study  were  no  doubt  deliberately  given.  Not- 
withstanding Uus  his  compoeitious  are  scarcely 
ever  written  in  the  ftrofum  style;  ftr  be  seldom 
cared  to  clotlie  his  ideas  in  mere  outward  bril- 
liancy. Sometimes  one  is  constrained  to  wonder 
at  his  abstemlodsneas  in  nring  the  liigher  and 
lower  registers  of  the  pianoforte. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  technical  treatment  of 
the  piano,  so  it  is  from  the  beginning  with  the 
substance  and  form  of  his  compositions.  Few 
among  the  great  German  masters  ahow  such 
striking  or^inality  from  their  very  first  com- 
positions, ra.  tlie  whole  range  of  Schumann'H 
works  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  other 
mut^ician.  At  the  outset  of  his  course  as  a 
ciim[>o8er  ha  prsfeired  to  use  the  concise  dance 
or  8ong  form,  making  up  his  longer  pieces  from 
a  number  of  those  smaller  forms  set  together 
as  in  a  nuiaaio^  initead  of  at  once  casting  his 
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thoughts  in  s  larger  inoukl.  But  the  versa- 
tility with  which  the  imall  forma  are  treated  is 
a  testimony  to  the  magnitude  of  his  creative 
faculty.  The  predominance  of  the  small  forms 
ib  explained  l»y  his  earlier  method  of  composing. 
Diligent  and  constant  though  he  was  in  later 
yean,  in  early  life  hia  way  of  working  was  6tful 
ami  inconstant.  The  compositions  of  this  period 
seem  as  if  forced  out  of  him  by  sudden  impultieH 
of  genius.  As  lie  subeequuntly  says  of  his  ewly 
works, '  the  man  and  the  musician  in  me  were 
always  trying  to  speak  at  the  same  time.'  This 
mast  indeed  w  tnie  of  every  «rtifli ;  If  the  whole 
personality  be  not  put  into  a  work  of  art,  It 
will  be  utterly  worthless.  But  by  those  words 
Sdramaiui  neaas  to  say  that  as  a  youth  he  ai- 
tcnipted  to  brin;,'  to  light  in  miii-ical  firm  his 
inmost  feelings  with  rcmrd  to  his  persoaal  life- 
eKperieooes.  Uader  inoi  oireainstAiioee  it  Is  hut 
natural  that  they  should  contain  much  that  was 
purely  accidental,  and  inexplicable  by  the  laws  of 
art  alone  ;  but  it  is  to  this  kind  of  source  that 
they  owe  the  magic  freshnetis  and  originality  with 
which  they  ntriko  the  hearer.  Tlio  variationH, 
op.  I,  are  au  iutttauce  of  this.  Tho  themo  is 
ftcmed  of  the  following  enoesssion  of  aotee 


the  names  of  which  form  the  word  'Abegg.* 
Meta  Abegg  was  the  name  of  a  beautiful  young 
lady  in  Mannheim,  whose  acquaintance  Schu- 
mann when  a  student  had  made  at  a  ball. 
Playful  syinbolisin  of  this  kind  is  not  un- 
frequent  in  him.  To  a  certain  extent  it  may 
be  traoed  haek  to  Sebastian  Bach,  who  expressed 
his  own  name  in  a  musical  phrase ;  as  Schu- 
mann aftcn^ards  did  Gade's.  (See  '  Album  fiir 
die  Jogend,  op.  68,  no.  41).  In  the  same  way 
(Ges.  Schriften,  ii.  115)  ho  cxpres-sea  the 
woman's  name  '  I3eda '  in  musical  notes,  and  also 
in  the  'Gamaval '  tried  to  make  thoee  letters 
in  his  own  nanu;  wliich  btand  as  notes — 3  (es), 
c,  h,  a — into  a  musical  phrase.  But  the  idea 
reaUy  eame  firom  Jean  I^til,  who  is  veiy  fend 
of  tracing  oot  each  mystic  connections.  Schu- 
mann's op.  a  consists  of  a  set  of  small  pianoforte 

J>ioces  in  dance-form  under  the  luune  of  *  PapiU 
ons.'  Tliey  were  written  partly  at  Heiddbeiig, 
partly  in  the  first  years  of  the  T>fip7.ig  pen'ml 
which  followed.  No  inner  musical  connection 
■obiists  betwe^^^n  them.  But  Sdiumann  felt 
the  necessity  of  givini,'  them  a  poetical  con- 
nection, to  satisfy  his  own  feelings,  if  for 
nothing  else,  and  for  tlus  porpoae  he  adopted 
the'  last  chapter  but  one  of  Jean  Paul'H  '  Fle-fl- 
jahre,*  where  a  masked  ball  is  described  at 
which  the  lovers  Wina  and  Walt  are  guests,  as 
a  poetic  b.»ckjjround  for  the  ger  ip^.  The  Fcveral 
pieces  of  music  may  thus  be  intended  to  represent 
partly  the  difibrant  ohacaoten  in  tho  erowd  of 
nailcen^  and  partly  tho  otmvermtioa  of  tlie 

1  In  »  letter  to  hl»  frl.-ii(>  U^irlrtU)  Volgt.  Schumann  etlls  it  thm 
Uut  rJ^yUr    Thb.  aUho«sh  obil»iuly  %  tllp  of  tbt  p«.  hM  lad 

»»*«T»1  »rn«r»  to  '  "  ' —    ■      '  -    -    -  -  -  - 
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lovers.  The  Unalo  if  written  designedly  with 
reference  to  this  scene  in  Jean  Paul,  as  is  plain 
from  the  indication  written  above  the  notes  found 
near  the  end — 'The  noise  of  the  Carnival  ni.'ht 
dies  away.  The  church  cl<x-k  Ktrikes  six,'  The 
Htruko:)  of  the  bell  are  actually  audible,  being 
representetl  by  the  A  six  times  rspoated.  Then 
all  is  hushtxl,  and  the  piece  seems  to  vanidk 
into  thin  air  like  a  vision.  In  the  finale  there 
are  several  touches  of  humour.  It  begins  with 
an  old  Vulkslied,  familiar  to  every  household  IB 
Geruuuty  as  the  Grossvatertauz.' 


It 


This  is  immediately  followed  by  a  fragment  of » 
second  Volkslied,  in  another  tempo-— 

m'  '  ' 

also  old,  and  suns;  in  Saxony  in  the  early  j  art  of 
the  1 8th  century.  Sebastian  Bach  employed 
the  wbola  of  it,  also  la  *  humorous  way,  in  hie 
*JBaoereaiitato.* 


Schumann,  notwithstanding  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  mnch  of  Bach's  music,  can 
scarcely  have  known  of  this,  and  ao  the  fact  of 
their  both  lighting  on  tho  theme  is  only  an  in- 
tercMtinfi^  coincidence.'  In  contrast  to  these  two 
old-fashioned  love-times  is  placed  tho  8r)ft  and 
graceful  melody  of  No.  i  of  the  'PapiUons,' 
which  is  afterwards  worked  contrapuntaUy  with 
the  '  (Trossvatcrfaiiz.*  The  name  '  Pa|ulI"nH  '  is 
not  meant  to  indicate  a  light,  fluttering  character 
in  the  pieees,  but  rather  refers  to  monesl  phaase 
which,  f)rocee<lin!,'  from  various  t'X[)ci  icrioea  of 
life,  have  attained  the  highest  musical  import^ 
aa  ^  hivttorlly  soars  upwards  out  of  the 
chrysalis.  The  design  of  tho  title-page  in  the 
first  edition  |>oints  towards  some  such  meaning 
as  this;  and  the  explanation  wo  have  given 
corresponda  with  his  Ubual  method  of  OOmposing 
at  tiirit  time.  There  exists  however  no  deoisiTe 
account,  of  it  b)'  the  composer  hiini»t-lf. 

In  a  kind  of  connection  with  the  'PapUlons' 
is  tho  'Camaval.'  op.  9.  Here  again  St-humann 
has  depicted  tlie  merriment  of  a  maH<)utrade  in 
mnsleal  pictures  and  a  third  and  somewhat  idiiii- 
lar  essay  of  the  tame  kind  is  his  '  Fa^chins^- 
schwank  *  aus  Wien,'  op.  26.  The  '  Cama%al  is 
a  oolleeti<m  of  small  pieoes,  written  one  by  one 

S  K<in  GKomVATrBTAME.  ToM.  p.SMa. 
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/wHhoat  any  tpadal  purpose,  and  not  provided  I 

either  with  collective  or  indiviiiual  titles  until  I 
later,  when  he  arranged  tliem  in  their  present 
order.  The  moiiealooaiieetioB  between  the  pieces 
ia,  that  with  few  excof)tion8  thoy  all  coutain  some 
reference  to  the  succesaion  of  notes  a,  e$,  c,  k 
(A.  "Eb,  C,  fi)  or  (M,  c  A  ( Ab,  C,  B).  Vim  Aeeh 
is  the  name  of  a  bmall  town  in  Bohemia,  the 
Jiome  of  a  ifraitlein  Ernestine  von  Fridcen*  with 
whom  Sdumuum  was  very  iatinuite  «t  the 
time  of  his  writing  this  music.  The  same  notes 
in  another  order,  <  (or  es),  ^  A,  a,  are  also 
the  only  letters  in  Schumann's  own  name 
which  represent  notes.  This  explains  the  title 
*  Sphinxes,'  which  is  affixed  to  the  9th  number 
on  p.  13  oif  the  original  txlitiun.  llie  pieces  are 
nnmed,  some  from  characters  in  the  masked  ball — 
Pierrot  (Clown,)  Arlequin,  Pantalon,and  Colom- 
bine, — axul  Home  from  real  persons.  In  this  last 
category  wo  meet  with  the  members  of  the 
Davidebund — I'lorestan,  Euitebius,  and  Chia- 
rina;  Ernestine  von  Fricken,  imder  the  name 
StAnQn*  Chopin,  and  Paganini;  there  ia  also  a 
'Coquette/  but  it  ia  not  known  for  whom  this  is 
intended,  iieiudts  theae,  some  of  the  pieces  are 
aamad  from  alttiatieiia  and  oeeorreneee  al  the 
haU;  A  recoc^^iition,  an  avowal  of  love,  a  pro- 
monad^  a  pause  in  the  dance  (Keconnaissance, 
Avon,  Ptomonado,  Banie);  twtween  theae  are 
heard  the  sounds  of  waltze.'*,  and  in  one  of  the 
piooea  the  letters  A •  S .  C . H,  andS*Q*H«A, 
'Lettraa  danaaatoa,*  themoelveo  danoe  bdater> 
oualy  and  noisily,  and  then  vanibh  like  airy 
phaatomo.  A  ptieioe  called  'Papillons*  rushes 
by  l&o  •  haaty  nouniscence,  and  in  the  num- 
Mra  entitled  'Ilorestan'— an  actaal  pasmge 
from  No.  1  of  the  Papillons  (op.  3)  is  insert^ 
The  finale  Is  called  '  March  of  the  Davidsbilndler 
s^^ainst  the  Philistines.'  The  symbol  of  the 
Philistines  is  the  'GriHWvatt'rtanz,'  here  call'  d 
Vy  Schumann  a  tune  of  the  17th  century.  Tho 
fact  of  the  march  being  in  3-4  time,  a  rhythm 
to  which  it  is  of  Kmr-t-  iTupoHnible  to  march,  has 
perhaps  a  huuioruu.s  uiui  Hymbolic  meaning. 

The  '  Davidsbundlert;uize '  (op.  6),  the 'Fkn- 
tasiestiicke '  (np.  '  Kindersceneu'  (op.  15), 
* Kreisleriana '  (oj>.  16),  'Novelletten'  (op.  ai), 
«Bante  Blatter'  (op.  99),  and  *Albambi&tter' 
(00,  124),  the  contents  of  which  all  belong  to 
Scnumann's  early  period,  and,  of  the  later  works, 
amh  pieces  as  the  *WaldM)enen*  (op.  8s)— all 
bear  the  impress  of  having  originated  like  the 
'  PapUlona '  and  the  '  Camaval,'  in  the  pertKinal 
ozpariencMof  8dramann*s  Hfa^  They  are  po^«te« 
(foeeoSMll  (Gelegenheitsdichtungen),  a  term 
whiob,  in  Goethe's  senae,  designates  the  higheet 
fana  that  •  work  of  art  can  take.  As  to  the 
'  DavidsbUndlertanze '  the  '  Kreisleriana,'  and 
the  '  Novelletten,'  Schumann  himself  tells  us 
that  thoy  reflect  the  varying  moods  wrought 
in  him  oy  the  contentions  about  Clara  Wieck. 
In  the  *  uavidsbttndlertiuuse '  the  general  ar- 
rangement is  that  Florestan  and  Eusebius  appear 
usoally  by  turns,  though  sometimes  also  together. 
The  expression  'dance*  does  not  however  mean, 
aa  is  scimcLimes  8upposed|  the  dances  that  the 


Davidsbilndler  led  the  Philifttines,  bat  merely 
indicates  the  form  of  the  pieces,  which  if,  tnith 
to  say,  used  with  scarcely  less  freedom  than  that 
of  the  march  in  the  fioalo  to  the  '(^umavaL* 
The  '  Kreiflleri.ma '  have  their  origin  in  a  fan- 
tastic poem  with  the  same  title  by  £.  T.  A. 
HoflknanA,  ewitafaed  in  his  *  FantaatesMoko  im 
Callots  Manier'  (Bamberg,  1814,  p.  47).  Hoff- 
mana  was  a  follower  of  Jean  Paul,  who  indeed 
wrote  »  prefiMO  to  *Fsntaaioatttdco.'  Half  mn- 
sicinn,  half  poet,  Schumaaa  must  have  looked 
on  him  as  a  kindred  spirit ;  and  in  the  figure  of 
the  wild  and  eooeatrio  vet  gifted '  Kapellmeister 
Kreisler,*  drawn  by  Hoffinanm  from  incidents 
in  his  own  life,  there  were  many  traits  in  which 
Schumann  might  easily  see  a  reflection  of  him- 
self. Of  the 'NoveUetten' ScAiumann  says  that  1 
they  are  'long  and  connected  romantic  Ktories."  jj 
There  are  no  titles  to  explain  them,  although 
much  may  be  conjectured  from  the  indications 
of  time  and  expression.  But  the  rest  of  the 
works  we  have  just  mentioned  nearly  always 
havo  their  separate  component  parts,  headed 
by  names  which  lead  the  imagination  of  the 
player  or  hearer,  in  a  clear  and  often  deeply 
poetio  manner,  in  a  partioular  and  definite  dino- 
tion.  This  form  of  piano  piece  was  altogether 
a  very  favourite  one  with  Schumann.  He  is 
careful  to  guard  sgainst  ih»  supposition  that  ho  , 
imagined  a  definite  object  in  hitt  niiml,  such  as 
a  'pleading  child '  (in  op.  15)  or  a  '  haunted  spot 
in  n  wood '  (in  op.  8a),  Mid  then  tried  to  descnbo 
it  in  notes.  His  method  was  rathtr  to  invent 
the  piooe  quite  independently  and  afterwards  to 
give  it  a  particnlar  meaning  by  a  superscription. 
His  chief  object  was  always  to  give  the  piece  n 
value  of  its  own,  and  to  make  it  intelligible  of 
itself.  This  principle  is  undoubtedly  the  right 
one,  and,  by  adopting  it,  Schumann  proved  him- 
self a  genuine  musician,  with  faith  in  the  inde- 
pendent value  of  his  art.  Nevertheless,  had  ho 
coUHidered  the  poetical  titles  utterly  unimportant, 
he  would  hardly  have  employed  them  as  he  has 
in  so  large  a  majority  of  his  smaller  pianoforte 
pieces.  His  doing  so  seems  to  evince  a  feeling 
that  in  the  composition  of  the  piece  alone,  he 
had  not  said  everything  that  struggled  within 
him  for  expreeskm.  Until  a  partic^ir  mood  or 
feeling  had  been  aronml  in  the  hearer  or  the 
player  by  means  of  the  title,  Schumann  could 
not  he  sn«  that  the  piece  woidd  hnvo  dio  oflkd 
which  he  desired  it  to  have.  Strictly  speaking, 
poetry  and  music  can  only  be  really  united 
by  means  of  tho  human  voioe.  But  in  thsoo 
pianoforte  pieces  with  poetical  titles  Schumann 
found  a  means  of  expression  which  hovered  as 
it  were  between  pure  instmmental  music  on  tho 
one  hand,  and  vocal  music  on  the  other,  and 
thus  received  a  certain  indefinite  and  mysterioua 
character  of  its  own,  which  may  most  justly  bo 
called  Romantic. 

Among  the  compositions  consisting  of  small 
forms  we  must  count  the  Variation.^.  Schu- 
mann treated  the  variation-form  freely  and 
'  fancifully,  but  with  a  profuse  wealth  (»f  genius 
and  depth  of  feeling,   if  or  the  Impromptus  un  a 
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Uieme  by  Clacm  Wieck  (op.  5).  HnHhaventB  no- 
ealied  '  Eroica  VarUtiona*  (op.  35)  uppanatly 
•erved  aa  a  mudel ;  they  rradna  tn  of  Hum 
both  in  general  arraagemMit  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  groand4)iisB,  without  being  in 
any  way  wanting  in  originality.  la  th»  An- 
^dante  and  Variatiooa  for  two  pian<if'>rtt'>t  (op. 
,  46).  one  of  the  most  charming  and  popular  of 
Schumann's  pianoforte  workB,  he  tiiiated  the 
ftm  with  mioh  flraadom  that  thay  are  not  ao 
naob  variations  as  fanta«ias  in  the  style  of 
variations.  His  most  splendid  work  ia  this  form 
is  hiH  op.  13;  •  tioric  of  the  granddi  calibre, 
which  Rl<»ne  wt»uld  be  sufficient  to  secure  him 
a  place  in  thu  first  rank  uf  cumpobcre  fur  the 
pianolbiie,  so  overpowering  is  the  dispUy  of 
his  own  individual  treatment  of  the  j.iiuiof'orte 
— frequeully  rising  to  the  higheist  limits  of 
tiw  wmTura  style  of  execution — of  his  over- 
flowing profusion  of  idtaH,  and  his  Ix'Mnf.ij*  in. 
turning  the  variation  form  to  liis  own  Hccouut. 
In  the  inale  the  first  two  bars  only  of  the 
theme  are  employed,  and  these  only  (xn-asionDlly 
in  the  '  working-out  section.'  In  other  respects 
fte  prond  edifice  of  thla  dabonitely  w<mced 
Btunber  has  nothing  in  common,  with  a  vari- 
ation. It  contains  however  a  delicate  reftxence 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  whtd*  work  ia  dedi- 
cated, William  Stemdale  Bennett.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  chief  subject  ia  a  fragment  of  the 
Miebrated  rooMiM  m  Manehner'a  *T«aipl«r 
und  .Jiidin,'  in  which  Ivnnhoe  calls  on  proud 
England  to  rejoice  over  her  noble  knighta  (*  Da 
■tohM  England,  freoe  dieh,'  ate.).   It  iinn  in* 

fenioua  way  of  paying  hoBU^  to  hi*  bdovnd 
luffliah  compoaer. 

S^unumn  had  niada  early  attempts  at  wotfta 

of  larger  structure,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  were  uot  at  first  •uocesaful.  The  f  |  minor 
Sonata  (op.  11)  teems  with  baantifhl  ideas,  bat 
is  wanting  in  unity  to  a  remarkable  degree,  at 
leaat  in  the  Allegro  movements.  The  F  minor 
Sonata  (op.  14)  shows  a  decided  improvement  in 
this  respect,  and  tho  Sonata  in  G  minor  (op.  %i) 
ia  still  better,  although  not  entirely  free  firom  a 
certain atomsiness.  Schumann  allenrards  showed 
himself  quite  aware  of  the  faults  of  these  sonatas 
in  regard  to  fonn.  They  offer  the  most  striking 
azamplo  of  his  irregular  and  rhai^sodical  method 
of  working  at  that  perio<i.  The  laeood  move- 
ment of  the  G  minor  Sonata  was  written  in 
June  1830,  the  first  and  third  in  June  1833,  the 
foorth  in  its  original  form  in  October  1835,  and 
in  its  ultimate  form  in  187,8,  the  whole  sonata 
being  published  in  1839.  TlieFj  uiinor  Sonata 
was  begun  in  1833,  *»d  not  complttted  till  1835. 
The  F  minor  Son.ita,  finished  on  June  5,  1836, 
oonauted  at  tirtit  uf  tivo  movements,  an  Allegro, 
two  SchersoB,  one  after  the  other,  an  Andantino 
with  variati(>n-4,  arul  a  Pre«ti»>imo.  When  the 
work  was  hrat  published,  under  the  title  of 
*GSone«io  tarn  Ordkttra,'  Schumann  cot  oat  the 
two  xfhtTzos,  ai'pamitly  intending  to  use  them 
for  a  second  bouaUi  in  F  minor.  This  however 
waa  not  carried  out,  and  in  the  seoond  edltioii  of 
tiia  woilt  ha  featond  the  aeoond  of  tha  aohanoa  [ 


to  its  place.'  When  we  observe  how  he  took  ap 
one  aonata  after  another,  we  see  how  impofsaible 
it  !■  that  any  cloee  oonneotion  can  aubaiat 
between  the  several  parts,  or  that  there  ahonld 
be  any  real  unity  in  them  as  a  whole. 

The  Allegro  va  pianoforte  (op.  8)  is  eomo- 
what  diiijointed  in  form,  while  the  Toccata 
(op.  7),  a  bravura  piece  of  the  greatest  bril- 
liancy and  difficulty  in  perfect  sonata  -  form, 
exhibits  a  great  degree  of  connection  and  oon* 
sequence.  In  the  great  Fantasia  (op.  17)  we 
are  led  by  the  title  to  expect  no  conciseness 
of  form.  The  daimaL  nuuters  generally  gave 
to  their  fantasias  a  very  ch  arly  defined  outline, 
but  Schumann  in  this  ca^c  breaks  through  every 
restrietiaii  that  linuts  the  form,  eapeoia]fy  in  the 
first  movement,  whert-  he  almost  secine  to  loKe 
himself  in  limitiesti  Ireedom.  In  urdur  to  give 
unity  to.  the  fiuMaatio  and  somewhat  loosely  ood- 
noi  U'd  mr>v('m»'nt8  of  thin  work  of  tiiiis,  he 
again  had  recourse  to  poetry,  and  preiooed  the 
pieoe  witk  aoma  Unaa  of  F.  Sahlagal^a,  n 
motto;— 


Hie  *minf^ed  eartUj  dream  *  ia  in  a  manner 

jH>rtrayed  in  the  substance  of  the  conijM>Hiti..n- 
Schumann  m«uis  that  '  the  ear  attent  to  hear ' 
will  perceive  the  uniting  tones  that  run  through 
all  the  pictures  which  the  imagination  of  the 
composer  unrolls  to  his  view.  Schlegel's  motto 
seems  almost  like  an  excuse  offered  by  Schu- 
mann. The  original  purpose  of  this  Fantaaia 
was  not  however  to  illustrate  these  lines.  About 
Deo.  17,  1^35.  an  appeal  having  been  made 
from  Bonn  for  oontriimtiona  to  a  Beethovwi 
memorial,  Schumann  ]>roposcd  to  contrii«nte  a 
composition;  and  tiii^  was  the  origin  uf  the 
work  now  called  'Fantasia.'  the  three  mo«<e* 
ments  of  wliich  were  orit,nnally  intended  to  bear 
the  respective  inscriptiuns  of '  liuins,'  'Triumphal 
Arch'  and  'The  SUrry  Crown.*  l^theaa  namaa 
the  character  lv)th  of  the  separate  parts  and 
of  the  whole  becomes  more  intelligible.  In 
order  to  get  into  the  right  disposition  for  tho 
work  Schumann's  four  articles  on  Btethoven's 
monument  ahoidd  be  read  (Gesammelte  Schrif> 
ten,  i.  p.  a  1 5). 

Although  few  of  Schumnnn'fi  pianoforte  works 
of  the  first  period  are  without  defects  of  farm, 
yet  their  beautlea  are  ao  numy  that  we  eaaflj 
forget  tliose  dcfx  (■<.  In  certain  ways  th"  cin- 
positions  of  the  first  ten  years  present  the  most 
charaeteilatio  pietnre  of  Sohninann'e  geoloa.  In 
after  life  he  proitoseil  and  attained  loftier  ideaU 
in  works  worthy  of  the  perfect  master.  £at 
tho  fteahnoM  and  ehalm  of  liia  eariier  frfaa^ 
forte  works  was  never  ourpasitod,  and  in  his 
Jater  years  waa  bat  rarely  reached.  A  dreanrf 
imaginativa  natnra  waa  united  ia  Sehnnaaii^ 
oharacter  with  a  natiTO  aoliditj  that  nanr 

1  Tt  "  f1r<t  »i.p-«r.  .l  !:i  l-.v.  «.«  \o.  12  of  «h«  ri»thumoai  Wofki, 
pub»«hed  b;  Kleier-litedennaiiu.  tu^eUieT  nlUi  Ute  dhckrdcd  t  laki« 
gf  tlw  loMis  la  U  Biiisr  IS  Ma.  la 
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descended  to  the  commonplace.  From  tbe  first 
hU  iniuic  had  in  it  »  character  whidi  appMkd 
to  the  people — nay,  which  was  in  a  way  na- 
tional ;  and  quickly  as  he  icachecl  his  present 
immense  popularity  inGermitny,  it  will  probably 
be  long  bt'fore  he  has  the  same  intliience  in  other 
nations,  especially  in  France  ami  Italy.  After 
Beethovto,  Sohaauuin  is  the  only  master  who 
poaiessefl  the  power  of  giving  full  and  free  ex- 
pression to  tbe  humorous  element  in  instrumental 
music  Both  in  his  writing*  and  compositions  he 
allows  it  to  have  full  play,  and  it  i.s  in  his  earlier 
PF.  works  that  it  is  most  prominent.  One  of 
Ua  ftwhest  and  fiilkti  works  is  Htm  Hamoreske 
(op.  20),  the  most  wonderful  jtonrayal  of  a 
humorous  disposition  that  it  is  possible  to  ima- 
gine in  music.  Schumann's  tborooi^  indiTida* 
Ality  is  prominent,  both  in  hannonies,  rhythm, 
and  colouring,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  melodies. 
It  is,  however,  ehanetariatie  of  Us  earij  PP. 
works  that  broad  bold  melodies  rarely  occur  in 
them,  tbongh  there  is  »  superabundaoce  of 
nslodio  fhigmenls— >genns  of  melodj,  as  tbey 
might  III'  called,  full  of  a  deep  expression  of  their 
own.  This  music  is  pervaded  by  a  Spring-like 
aaisMtion  sad  fiorce,  a  germ  of  ftitars  pranise, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  romantic  character; 
»  character  strengthensd  by  the  admixture  of 
poetie  noods  and  Mhigs.  Sdramaim  was  both 
musician  and  poet,  and  he  who  would  thoroni:hly 
understand  his  music  must  be  first  imbued 
wiCh  tba  spirit  of  the  Oermm  poets  wlio  wire 
most  prominent  in  Schumann'n  youth;  above  all 
ottisra  Jaan  Paul  and  the  wtfole  romantio  school, 
paitietilarlj  Hohsodorff;  Heine,  aod  Bllekert. 
And  just  a-s  theas  poets  were  specially  great  in 
short  lyrics,  Mveafing  endless  depths  of  feel- 
ing in  a  few  lines,  so  did  Schnmaim  sneoeed, 
as  no  one  has  done  before  or  ninco,  in  saying 
great  thiags  and  leaving  onattecable  things  to 
pa  Mt,  in  tbe  small  ftraa  «f  •  short  pianoforte 
piece. 

Schumann's  enthusiastic  admiration  and 
thorough  appreciation  of  Bach  has  been  already 
described.  He  shared  this  with  Mendelssohn,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  eiitcrtd  more  thomuijhly 
than  Mendelsaohn  did  into  the  old  matttcr's 
.  mysterious  depth  of  feeling.  It  would  therefore 
have  been  wonderful  if  he  bad  not  attempted 
to  express  himself  in  the  musical  forms  used 
by  Bach.  His  strong  natnnd  inclination  towards 
polyphonic  writing  is  ptsrceptiblo  even  in  his 
earliest  pianoforte  works,  but  it  was  not  until 
1840  thai  it  comes  prominently  forward.  His 
six  ftii^ucs  on  tho  name  'Bach'  (op.  6o),  the 
four  fugues  (op.  72),  the  seven  pianoforte  pieces 
in  fughetta  form  (op.  126),  the  studieH  in  canon 
form  for  the  pedal-piano  (op.  56),  and  the  other 
separate  canons  and  fugues  scattered  up  and 
dvWB  his  pianoforte  works — all  fbntt  a  class  in 
modem  pianoforte  music  just  as  new  as  do  his 
pianoforte  works  in  the  firee  style.  The  treatment 
of  the  parts  in  the  ftignss  is  by  no  means  always 
strictly  according  to  rule,  even  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  Bach,  who  allowed  himself 
eonsidfrrable  freadom.  In  smpbying  an  aooom- 
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paniment  of  chords  iu  one  part,  he  also  goes  far 
I  beyond  what  had  hithsrlo  been  considered  sUlow* 
able.  But  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  works  are 
masterpieces ;  no  other  oompo«er  of  modem  times 
\  could  hava  anoceeded  as  he  has  done  in  welding 
t<n^ether  so  completely  the  modem  style  of  feeling 
with  tho  old  strict  form,  01  in  giving  that  form 
a  new  life  and  vigour  by  means  of  the  modem 
spirit.  In  these  pieces  we  hear  the  »aine  Schu- 
mann whom  we  know  in  his  other  works ;  his 
ideas  adapt  themselves  as  if  spontaneously  to 
the  strict  requireiiientH  of  tho  i>"!v[ili<>nic  Htyle, 
and  these  ret^uirements  again  draw  from  his 
imagination  new  and  oharaetaristio  ideas.  In  , 
■  short,  tlimii^h  a  great  contrapuntist  ho  was  • 
apt  a  pedantic  one,  and  ho  may  be  numbered 
among  the  few  musicians  of  the  last  hundred 
years  to  whom  polyphonic  fitrms  have  been 
a  perfectly  natural  means  of  expressing  their 
ideas. 

As  a  composer  of  Songs  SchnnUHUI  stands  by 
the  side  of  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn,  the 
youngest  of  the  trio  of  great  writers  in  this  daas 

of  music.  Schubert  shows  the  greatest  wealth 
of  melody,  Mendelssohn  the  most  pwfect  lound- 
neaa  of  Iwm ;  bat  SUiumann  is  by  ftr  Che  most 

profoundly  ami  intellectually  suijgestivo.  He 
diiplays  a  more  finely  cultivated  poetic  taste 
thu  Behabert,  with  a  many-sided  fbding  ibr 
lyric  expresjiion  far  greater  th;in  Mendelssohn's, 
j  Many  of  his  melodies  are  projected  in  bold  and 
'  soaring  lines  sndi  as  we  meet  with  in  no  othsc 
composer  but  Schut^ert;  for  instance,  in.  tha 
well-known  songs  'Da  meine  Seele^  du  mein 
Hers*  (op.  35,  no.  i),  *  Lied  der  Brant*  (op.  35, 
no.  I  a),  •  Liebesbotschaft  *  (op,  36,  no.  6),  'Stillo 
Thranen '  (op.  3ft,  no.  10),  and  others.  Still  more 
'  frequently  he  urows  Unuwlf  into  the  s|drit  of 
the  German  Volk»lied.  and  avails  himselt"  of  its 
simpler  and  narrower  forma  of  melody.  Indeed 
his  songs  owe  their  extraordinary  popularity 
chiefly  to  this  conspicuously  national  element. 
The  reader  need  only  be  reminded  of  the  song 
'O  Sonuenschein '  (op.  36,  no.  4).  of  Heine's 
* Liederkreis '  (op.  34),  and  of  the  Heine  songs 
'  Hor'  ich  das  liedchen  klingen,' '  Allnachtlich  im 
Traume,'  *  Aus  alten  Marchen'  (op.  48,  nos.  10, 
14,  15),  of  most  of  the  songs  and  ballads  (op. 
45,  49,  53\  and  above  all  of  the  Wanderlied 
'  WohJauf,  n(x:h  getrunken  den  funkelnden  Wein* 
(op.  35,  no.  3),  which  sparkle  with  yoothftll  life 
and  healthy  vigour.  R«'sidet<  these  there  are  many 
songs  in  which  the  melody  is  hardly  worked  out, 
and  which  are— as  is  also  frequently  tha  oaaa 
with  his  pianoforte  works — as  it  were,  mere 
essays,  or  germs,  of  melodies.  This  style  of  treat- 
ment, which  is  quite  peculiar  to  Schumann,  he 
was  fond  of  using  when  he  wished  to  give  the 
impression  of  a  vague,  dreamy,  veiled  sentiment ; 
and  by  this  meana  ha  panolMted  more  deeply 
into  tho  vital  essence  and  sotircen  of  feeling  than 
any  other  song-writer.  Sucli  a  song  as  '  Der 
Nussbaum*  (op.  35,  no.  3),  or  *  In  Walde,'  by 
Eichendorff  (op.  39,  no.  11)  are  masterpieces  in 
this  kind,  iiesides  this,  Schumann  always  brought 
n  traa  poot*a  Inaliiioi  to  bsar  on  tba  anbtlest 
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tonbliM  snd  bhmI  eoTwt  suggestioiM  111  thft  poomt 
frUoh  he  cho.«e  for  settin^^,  and  selected  the 
mniical  6X|ireasion  best  fitted  to  their  purport. 
Bchubert  and  MendriMolm  set  Terses  to  tones, 

Schumann  wrote  poems  to  them  in  music.  lie 
WM  the  first  who  ventured  to  dose  on  the 
dominMit  teyoith  when  text  ended  with  n 
query  (as  in  op.  49,  no.  3).  With  him  also 
the  vocal  part  often  does  not  end  on  the  com* 
mon  chord,  but  the  true  dose  is  left  to  tiie 
accompaniment,  so  as  to  give  an  effect  of  vague 
and  undefined  feeling.  The  part  filled  by  the 
pianoforte  in  Schumann's  songs  is  a  very  im- 
portant 0Mb  With  Sehnhert  and  Mendelssohn 
we  may  very  properly  ftpeak  of  the  pianoforte 
part  as  an  'accompaniment/  however  rich  and 
independent  it  occauionally  appoan.  But  with 
Schumann  the  word  is  no  longer  appropriate,  the 
pianoforte  asserts  its  dignity  and  t-ipiiiliiy  with 
the  voioe;  to  perform  his  songs  satisfactonly  the 
player  must  enter  fully  into  the  Binger's  part 
and  the  singer  into  the  player'B,  and  they  muat 
Moatantly  snppleawat  and  hilfil  each  other.  It 
was  evidently  of  moment  in  the  history  of  his  art 
that  Schumann  sliould  have  come  to  the  work  of 
writing  songs  after  ten  yean*  experience  as  a 
composer  for  the  pianoforte,  and  after  institut- 
ing an  entirely  new  style  of  pianoforte  music. 
Trai  style  supplied  him  wflih  aa  immense  variety 
of  delicate  and  [Mietic  mo<le8  and  nhades  of  expres- 
sion, and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  he  displays  such 
conataat  novdty  In  hfa treatment  of  thf  pi:uioforte 
part,  'rill'  fdniiH  of  phrase  which  he  adopts  in 
Lis  '  accompaniments '  are  infinitehr  various,  and 
alwaye  eomspood  irfth  perfeot  iftaees  Mid  in* 
genuity  to  the  character  of  the  ver8i>s.  In  some 
cases  the  pianoforte  part  it  an  entirely  independent 
composition,  which  the  voice  merely  follows  with 
a  few  declamatory  phrases  (op.  48,  no.  9,  '  Das 
ist  ein  Floten  und  Ueigen  *) ;  while  in  others,  in 
contrast  to  this,  the  voice  stands  almost  alone, 
and  the  pianofoi-te  begins  by  throwing  in  a  few 
soft  chords  which  nevertheless  have  their  duo 
characteristic  effect  (op.  48,  no.  13,  'Ich  hab'  iiu 
Traum').  In  Schumann's  songs  the  proper 
function  of  the  pianoforte  is  to  reveal  some  deep 
and  secret  meaning  which  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  words,  even  of  sung  words,  to  eacpresa;  and  he 
alwavH  diblikcd  and  avoided  thnpo  repititions  of 
the  wurdii  of  which  other  composers  have  availed 
themselves  in  order  to  fill  oat  in  thtt  mmio  the 
feeling  to  whieh  the  wonlii  give  rise.  When  he 
does  repeat  he  always  seems  to  have  n  ipedal 
dramtuie  end  in  view  rather  than  a  mvaieal 
one,  and  often  makes  the  piano  supplement  the 
sentiment  aroused  by  the  text,  while  the  voice  is 
rilent.  He  is  partieiiiarly  strong  in  Ids  final  sym- 
phonies, to  which  he  gave  a  \alue  and  iuJiM)rt- 
anoe,  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  song,  which 
no  OM  before  him  had  ventured  to  dO|  often 
aM.si;^ning  to  it  a  new  and  independent  mnsical 
thought  of  its  own.  SometimeH  he  allows  tiie 
genenl  fooling  of  the  song  to  rea[>pear  in  it 
nnder  quite  a  new  light ;  sometimes  tlie  musical 
phrase  suggests  some  final  outcome  of  the  words, 
opening  to  the  fimcy  a  remote  perspective  in 


whkh  dfl^t  is  lost  (a  beanUful  eacaoiple  is  op.  4)^ 

no.  16,  '  Die  alten  bosen  Lieder  Nay  he  even 
continues  the jpoem  in  music;  of  which* striking 
Instanoe  ii  tne  dooe  of  the  'IVaaenliobe  nnd 

I^eben'  (op.  42),  where  by  repeating  the  music  of 
the  first  song  he  revives  in  the  fancy  of  the  lonely 
widow  the  memoiy  ef  her  eariy  happineas.  The 
realm  of  feeling  revealed  to  ua  in  Schumann's 
songs  is  thoroughly  vouthful,  an  unfailing  mark 
of  the  trne  lyric ;  the  aentiment  he  principally 
deals  with  is  that  of  love,  which  in  his  hands 
is  especially  tender  and  pure,  almost  maidenly 
coy.  The  set  of  songs  called  *Franenliebe  void 
Leben* — the  Love  and  Life  of  Woman — giveo 
us  a  deep  insight  into  the  most  subtle  and 
secret  emotions  of  a  pure  woman's  souU  deeper 
tndood  than  could  hav«  been  tvpected  from  aaj 
man,  and  in  fact  no  composer  but  Schumann 
would  have  been  capable  of  it.  The  author  of  the 
words,  A.  von  ChainiaHH  elegant  as  bis  verses  mr% 
'  lags  far  behind  the  composer  in  bin  rendering. 
But  indeed  such  depths  of  feeling  oui  be  sounded 
by  musio  aboe. 

Schumann  also  found  musical  equivalents  and 
shades  of  colour  for  £ichendorff 'a  mystical  views 
of  nature;  his  settings  of  EichendorflTs  poems 
may  be  called  absolutely  classical,  and  he  is  | 
equally  at  home  in  dealing  with  the  bubbling 
IkednMiior  theddvabraoa  •entinMBt  of  the  poeii. 

Many  of  Schumann's  fre«h  and  sparkling  sonj:? 
have  «  touch  of  the  student's  joviality,  but  with- 
out deeoending  from  their  Ugh  disUnotiaii ;  never 
under  any  circumstances  was  he  trivial.  Indeed 
he  had  nosympathy  with  the  farcical,  though  his 
talent  for  tiie  iininoirone  la  amply  proved  by  his 
songs.  A  masterpiece  of  the  kind  is  the  setting' 
of  Heine's  poem '  Ein  JUngling  liebt  ein  Madchen^ 
(op.  48,  no.  II),  which  has  been  very  nnncoeo- 
sarily  objected  to.  It  was  principally  in  dealing 
with  Heine's  words  that  he  betrays  this  semte  of 
humour ;  '  Wir  sassen  am  Fischerhause '  (op.  45, 
no.  3)  is  an  example,  and  still  more  'Bi  leiCcrhtsC 
mpine  Liehe*  (op.  I37»ll0i3).  where  a  resem- 
blance to  the  scherso  of  the  A  minor  String 
Quartet  is  very  obvlona.  A  tfdng  which  may 
well  excite  a.>4toni($hroent  as  apparently  quite 
beside  the  nature  of  Schumann's  character,  ie 
that  he  could  even  find  diaraeteristio  music  for 
Heine's  V)itterest  irony  (op.  24,  no.  6)  '  Warte, 
warte,  wilder  Schidkmann.'  But  he  was  through- 
out  and  above  all  romantie. 

S(;hum;inn'.s  Symphonies  may  without  any 
iniustice  be  considered  as  the  most  important 
which  hnve  been  written  sinee  Beethoven. 
Though  Mtndel.^sohn  excel.s  him  in  r«  irularity  of 
form,  and  though  Schubert's  C  major  Svmphony 
is  quite  unique  m  ito  wealth  of  beairiJfm  mnrieal 
idexhs,  yet  Schumann  surjia^scH  both  in  greatnesi 
and  force.  He  is  the  man,  they  the  youtha;  he 
haa  die  greatest  amount  of  what  ia  demanded  hf 
that  greatest,  most  mature,  and  most  inipcaiant 
of  all  forms  of  instrumental  music.  He  cooms 
near  to  Beethoven,  who  it  is  quite  evident  waa 
almost  the  only  composer  that  he  ever  took  as 
a  mtxlel.  Xo  trace  whatever  of  Haydn  or  Morart 
is  to  Ix}  found  in  his  symphonies,  and  of  Alen- 
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delaaohn  jaci  m  litUs.  A  certain  approxim*U<m 
to  Schabcrt  it  indeed  peroepllble  in  the  *woric- 

ing  out'  {Dtirchftihrvng)  of  hia  Allegro  move* 
xnents.  But  the  sjrinphoiues,  like  the  pi*noforte 
irorke.  the  eoogi,  end  indeed  mil  that  Bolminaitii 
produced,  bear  the  strong  impress  of  a  mar^-el- 
ious  onginelitv,  and  a  creaiiTe  power  all  his 
own.  Even  the  Hfei  puUiehed  Symphony  (in 
Bb,  op,  38)  shows  a  very  distinct  tklent  for  this 
branch  of  oompoeition.  We  do  not  know  that 
Schnnuuin  had  ever  preriooily  attempted  or- 
chestral comnositiona,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
qrmphonj  written  in  the  banning  of  1830. 
-which  atin  nmahifl  in  BCS.  u  1839  he  writes 
to  Dom  :  *  At  present  it  is  tnie  that  I  have  not 
had  much  practioe  in  orcheetral  writing,  but  I 
liope  to  master  it  tome  day.*  And  to  afs  next 
attempt  he  attained  his  object.  In  a  few  pas- 
■agea  in  the  Bb  Sjruphony,  the  effecta  of  the 
fnatmiiMnlt  are  indeed  not  rightly  calodated. 
One  great  error  in  the  firwt  inoveuient  he  re- 
medied after  the  firet  hearing.  This  waa  in  the 
two  opening  bare,  from  whid  the  theme  of  the 
Allegro  is  afterwards  generated,  and  which  were 
^ven  to  the  homa  and  trumpeta.  It  ran  origin- 
ally tliua,  in  agreement  with  the  beginning  of 
the  Alkgro  movement : 


1  t.    S\  1  1 
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trhleh,  on  aoootmt  of  the  6  and  A  being  stopped 
note^  had  an  nnezpeoted  and  very  comic  effect. 
Sehnmann  himMlf  was  much  amused  at  the 
mistake;  when  he  waa  at  Hanover  in  January 
18^  he  tdd  the  story  to  his  friends,  and  it  was 
Tenr  amnaing  to  hear  this  man,  usually  so  g^ve 
nnd  silent,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  strangers 
(for  the  incident  took  place  at  a  public  restaurant), 
■ing  out  the  first  five  notes  of  the  subject  quite 
load,  the  two  next  in  a  muffled  voioe,  and  the 
last  again  loud  Ho  placed  the  phrase  a  third 
]i%her,  as  it  stands  in  the  printed  score : 


1 
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Another,  but  less  important  passage  for  the  horns 
iMi  remained  unaltered.  In  bar  17  of  the  fint 
Allegrob  Sdhnmama  thought  that  this  plmae 

^'  i''i»lr^^=  

ought  to  be  made  more  prominent  than  it  usually 
waa  on  the  horns,  and  requested  both  Taubert 
and  David,  when  it  was  in  rehearsal  at  Berlin 
and  Leipzig  in  the  winter  of  184a,  to  have  it 
played  on  the  trombones. 

But  in  general  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
oertain  mastery  over  his  means  that  he  shows 
even  in  the  ist  Symphony.  His  orchestra- 
tion is  less  Bmooth  and  clear  tiian  that  of  either 
Mendelssohn  or  Gude,  and  in  its  sterner  style 
reminds  us  rather  of  Schubert.  But  this  etem 
power  is  suited  to  the  substance  of  his  ideas, 
and  there  ie  no  lack  of  oaptiTntiqg  lieaatj  of 


■ound.  We  even  meet  in  his  ordiesiral  works 
widk  a  number  of  new  effects  of  sound  endi  aa 

only  true  genius  can  discover  or  invent.  In- 
stances of  these  are  the  treatment  of  the  three 
trombonee  in  the  'MuiiM*  Overture,  tim  use 

made  of  the  boms  in  the  second  movement  of  the 
£b  Symphony,  the  violin  solo  introduced  into 
thoRomanm  of  the  D  minor  Symphony,  etc.  etc. 
It  i«  hard  to  decide  which  of  Schumann's  four 
honies  (or  five^  counting  op.  5a)  is  the  finest, 
haafaidivldnal  beautieeoriteown.  In  life 
and  freshness  and  the  feeling  of  inward  happiness 
the  Bb  Symphony  stands  at  the  head.  Schumann 
originally  intended  to  call  it  the  'Spring  Sjnn- 
phony*;  and  inih^Ml  hu  wrote  it,  jw  we  luam 
firom  a  letter  to  Taubert,  in  Feb.  i&^i,  when  the 
first  hreath  of  spring  was  in  the  air.  The  first 
movement  was  to  have  l>:3tn  called  *  Sjjiing's 
Awakening,'  and  the  Finale  (which  he  alwaya 
wished  not  to  be  tsJken  too  frst)  '  Spring's  Fare- 
well.' Many  parts  of  the  symphony  have  an 
emecial  charm  when  we  thus  know  the  object 
with  which  they  were  written.  The  beginning 
of  the  introduction  evidently  represents  a  trum- 
pet summons  sent  pealing  down  from  on  high ; 
then  gentle  zephyrs  blow  softly  to  and  fro,  and 
everywhere  the  dormant  forces  awake  and  make 
their  way  to  the  light  (we  are  quoting  from  the 
composer's  own  programme).  In  the  Allegro 
the  Spring  comes  laughing  in,  in  the  full  beauty 
of  youth.*"  This  explains  and  justifies  the  novfil 
use  of  the  triangle  in  the  first  movement — an 
instrument  not  properly  admissible  in  a  sym- 
phony. An  enchanting  effect  is  produced  by 
the  S])ring  song  at  the  close  of  the  first  move* 
ment.  played  as  though  sung  with  a  full  heart ; 
and  it  is  an  t-ntirely  new  form  of  coda  (nee  p.  67 
of  the  score).  In  publibhing  the  Symphony, 
Schumann  omitted  the  explanatory  titles,  because 
he  believe<l  that  tlie  attention  of  the  public  is 
distracted  from  the  main  [lurposo  of  a  work  by 
things  of  that  Idnd.  We  may  well  believe,  more- 
over, that  a  good  part  of  the  sjiring-like  feeling 
in  this  sympliony  cornea  from  the  deep  and  heart- 
felt joy  which  Schumann  felt  at  being  at  lait 
united  to  his  hardly- won  bride.  The  same  la* 
fluence  is  seen  in  the  D  min<jr  Symphony  (op. 
lao),  written  in  the  same  year  with  that  just 
described,  and  immediately  after  it.  It  is  entirely 
similar  to  its  predecesMor  in  its  fundiuiiental 
ibeling,  but  hae  more  passion.  The  form  too  is 
new  and  very  successful ;  the  four  sections  follow 
each  other  consecutively  without  any  pauses,  ao 
that  the  wotk  seems  to  consist  of  only  one  gnat 
movement.  The  subjects  of  the  Introduction  re- 
appear in  the  Bomanxe,  with  ditlereut  treatment* 
and  the  chief  aabjeet  of  tiie  lint  Allegro  is  the 
foundation  of  that  of  the  last.  The  second  part 
of  the  first  Allegro  is  in  quite  an  unusual  form, 
and  liefan  tiie  iMt  Allegro  wo  find  a  dow  intio- 
duction — imaginative, majestic, and  most  original. 
As  has  been  already  mentioned,  Schumann  in- 
tended to  call  the  wcric  '  Symphooio  Faataaia.' 

t  tOmmum  kItmM  Uw  P»  wkmm  ^  nm  UlnttiMm  to  ts 
tafen  «MliMllr  katar  •«  sssa  w  nm  tt*  On  sOikl  glids  iBsw* 
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Here  too  poetic  pictures  aem  io  b6  hovtrfng 
round  him  on  every  side. 

His  third  symphonic  work  of  die  year  184T  is 
also  iiregolar,  but  only  in  form,  and  ha.H  a»  gmxl  a 
right  as  the  seoond  to  the  name  of  'Symphony.' 
It  Mppeared,  howeTor,  under  the  name '  Overture, 
Scherso,  and  Finale,'  ae  op.  5J.  Of  this  work, 
which  is  dbarming  throughout,  the  first  move- 
ment oiTem  us  the  only  example  to  be  found  in 
Schumann  of  the  influence  of  Cherubini,  a  mister 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  reverenoe.  Perhaps 
the  most  lovely  movement  is  the  highly  poetic 
Sdierzo  in  gigae-rhjihii^  wliie]iniglifc<oaDstitute 
a  type  by  itself  among  symphony-scherzoe.  His 
other  Bcherzo6  approximate  in  style  to  those  of 
BMihofOiv  whim-  invention  and  qieeiality  this 
Ibrm  was,  and  who  hud  no  successor  in  it  but 
Schumann.  The  clmrticteriwtic  of  the  C  major 
Symphony  (op.  61)  is  a  graver  and  more  mature 
rii  ptii  of  feeling;  its  bold  docisiveneKS  of  form 
and  overpowering  wealth  of  expretwion  reveal 
dbtfnefly  the  relationship  in  art  between  Schu- 
mann and  Beethoven.  The  form  too,  aa  far  as 
r^ards  Uie  number  and  character  of  the  move- 
ments, ifl  quite  thai  of  the  clawical  masters,  while 
in  the  la.'^t  f«vniphony  (Kb,  op.  97)  Schumann 
once  more  appears  aH  one  of  the  modern  school. 
Thil  is  divided  into  Bre  e^Mmte  movements,  in- 
clu(lin'.r  a  «low  movement  in  sustaintMl  style,  and 
of  a  devotional  character  between  the  Andante 
and  tibe  Finale.  Schumann  originally  inaoribed 
it  with  the  words  'In  the  style  of  an  accom- 
paniment to  a  solemn  oeremony '  (im  Charakter 
der  Begleitnng  elnen  Meriiohm  Oeremonie),  and 
we  know  that  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  nh^hi 
of  Cologne  cathedral,  and  the  festivities  on  the 
occasion  of  ArohbidMp  von  Oeitiel'^  eleration  to 
tho  Cardinalate.  The  other  movements  arc  power- 
ful, and  full  of  variety  and  charm,  and  the  whole 
■ymphony  is  full  of  yMA  piotuxeo  of  Rhinelaod 
life.  Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  whole  is  the  Rt  eond 
movenieut  (.Scherzo),  in  which  power  and  beauty 
are  mingled  with  the  romance  wUdi  in  every 
Gennan  hejirt  hovcrg  round  the  Rhino  and  its 
multitude  of  songs  and  legends.  Although  written 
in  1850,  when  8dramaan'a  imaginatioo  was  be- 
coming exhausted,  the  woric  boMS  no  tnoe  of 
anydtminution  of  power. 

The  poetical  oonoert-overtnre,  indented  hy 
Men<lel.s.si>hn,  and  pmotised  by  Bennett  and 
Gade,  was  a  form  aevir  cultivated  by  Schu- 
mann. His  overtnree  are  really  'opening  pieces,' 
whether  to  opera,  play,  or  some  festivity  or 
other.  In  this  again  he  follows  Beethov^ 
His  overtures,  like  those  of  Beethoven,  are  most 
effective  in  the  concert-rix>m,  when  the  drama 
or  occasion  for  which  they  were  composed  is 
kept  in  mind.  It  is  so  even  with  the  wonder- 
ful 'Genovova'  overture,  which  contains  some- 
thing of  Weber's  power  and  swing ;  but  more 
than  all  is  it  true  of  the  overture  to  Bymn's 
'  Manfred,'  so  full  of  tremendous  passion.  None 
of  tlic  overtures  Bubsequently  written  by  Schu- 
mann rcachod  ihis  degree  of  perfection,  least 
of  all  his  '  Faust '  overture,  though  that  to 
the  '  ficant  voa  Mosiins'  (op.  100)  is  not  mooh 


inferior  to  '  Manfred.'  In  the  last  year  of  his 
prodootive  activitv  Schumann  was  mueh  oe- 
cupied  with  this  form,  but  the  exhausted  eoift- 

dition  of  his  creative  powers  cannot  be  dim^ 
guised,  either  in  the '  Faust'  overture  or  in  those 
to  Shakespeare's  '  Julius  Cnsar'  (op.  laS)  and 
Goethe's  'Hermann  und  Dorothea  (o|l.  H^fii), 
which  last  he  had  intended  to  set  as  an  opera. 
The  festival  overture  on  the  *  Rheinweinlied  (op. 
laa)  is  deveriy  w«riced»  and  a  very  eflfaotive 
piice  cC.oecanon. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1838  that  Schumann 
made  his  first  attempt*  M>  ftr  ae  we  know,  a* 
a  String  Quartet.   It  was  scarcely  BncctR.-ful.  f>r 
he  was  too  much  immcrHcd  in  pianoforte  music; 
at  any  rate  the  world  haa  hitherto  iesn 
of  it.    In  June  and  July  rS^j  he  was  much  more 
euccessful.    The  three  Htriug  ouartets  (op.  41), 
written  at  tUa  time^  an  the  only  ones  that  hnve 
become  known.    They  cannot  be  said  to  be  in 
the  i)ure»t  quartet  Btyle  ;  butas  Schumitnn  never 
played  any  Htringed  instrument,  this  is  not  sai^ 
!  prising.  They  still  retain  much  of  Uu-  pianoforte 
style  ;  but  even  by  this  meaas  Schumann  attains 
many  new  and  beautiful  effects.  In  several  {daesa 
the  influence  of  Beethoven  is  clearly  discernible  ; 
enpecially  in  the  Adagio  of  the  A  mmor  and  the 
Adaipe-variations  of  the  F  major  Quartet.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  'Quasi  Trio'  in  the  style  of 
a  gavotte,  in  the  Finale  of  the  A  major,  shows 
aa  affinity  with  Badi  (compare  the  gavotte  in 
the  sixth  of  the  so-called  'French  .'juites'  in 
£  major),  though  not  as  something  appropriated 
from  withouti  bnt  ralher  as  an  individoajity  de- 
veloped from  within.    At  the  same  time  the 
Scheiao  of  the  A  minor  Quartet  is  an  example 
<ef  1h»w  a  fleeting  impression  often  beoomea  fixed 
in  an  indepeiul(,ntlv  crcitive  imagination,  until 
it  reaches  a  more  perfect  degree  of  development. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  quartet  Sdramann  had 
become  acquainted  with  Marschner'a  G  minor 
Trio  (op.  1 1  a),  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  ZeitschriiL 
The  fine  soherw  of  that  work  strudc  hhn  verr 
'  mm  h,  uud  in  hie  own  scht  rzo  it  reappears,  in  a 
modihed  form  certainly,  but  yet  leoognisable 
enoogh.   In  spite  of  this  plagiarism  howew 
we  must  allow  the  quartet  to  be  in  the  hi^est 
degree  original,  aad  full  of  richness  and  poetry. 
It  contains  mooh  enchanting  beauty,  never  sur- 
passed even  by  Schumann.    He  seems  here  to 
have  resumed  his  practice  of  mixing  up  poetic 
mysticism  with  his  mnrfe.   What  ^er  r«ason 
could  there  be  for  proposing  to  use  the  four 
bars  of  modulation  from  the  first  quartet  (bars 
30-.^4)i  exactly  as  they  stand,  for  an  introduction 
to  the  seoond  quartet  f  Ue  afterwards  struck 
them  out,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  autograph. 
The  other  quartets  also  arrived  at  their  present 
form  only  after  manifold  alterations.    The  slow 
introduction  to  the  A  minor  Quartet  was  at  &rfi 
intended  to  be  played  con  sordini.    The  third 
(jiKirtet  began  with  a  chord  of  the  6-5  on  D,  held 
out  for  a  whole  bar.    The  greate.-it  alterations 
were  made  in  the  first  Allegro  of  the  A  minor  and 
in  the  variations  in  Ab  of  the  F  major  Quartets. 
Whole  saotioDS  were  re*written  and  modified  in 
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TariouB  w&vt.    But  Wasielewaki  is  mistaken  in  . 
Baying  (3rd  ed.  p.  178,  note)  that  the  jptA  Unto 
over  tlie  cwla  in  these  variations  is  a  misprint  ' 
for  piu  mocM.    Schumann  wrote  piit  lenlo  quite  i 
plainly,  «iid  evidently  meant  what  he  wrote. 
He  may  po8«i!)ly  have  changtMl  his  iiiin<I  aftor- 
warda,  for  in  regard  to  tempo  ho  was  oft«&  1 
MOtMible  to  the  opiniooi  of  eihen.  | 

Of  the  works  for  stringi)  and  pianoforte,  the 
Quintet  (op.  44)  ii  of  oonrse  the  fineit.  Kajr 
more:  H  !•  miaoabtedly  the  beet 
her  music  since  Beethoven,  and  will  alwajB  keep 
its  plaoe  in  the  first  rank  of  musical  masterpleoee. 
This  quintet  daima  the  Ugfaeet  admivation,  not 
ooly  because  uf  its  brilliant  originality,  and  its 
innate  power — which  seems  to  grow  with  every 
movement,  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole  leaves 
Hm  hearer  with  a  feeling  of  the  poMibOity  of 
never-ending  increase— hut  also  becanse  of  its 
gori,'eou8  beauty  of  sound,  and  the  beautiful  and 
well-balanced  relatione  belireen  the  pianoforte 
and  the  strings.  MusicirmH  are  still  living,  like 
Cari  Reinecke  of  Leipzig,  who  ut  the  time  uf  it« 
app^mnce  were  in  the  most  susceptible  period 
of  youth,  and  who  tell  of  the  indescribable  im- 

Eression  the  work  made  uj>on  them.  It  must 
ave  seemed  like  a  new  paradise  of  beauty  re- 
vealed to  their  view.  The  Pianoforte  Quartet 
(op.  47)  only  wants  animation,  and  a  more 
popular  eharaoter  in  the  best  eenae  of  the  word, 
to  make  it  of  eqtml  merit  with  the  Quintet. 
There  is  much  in  it  of  the  spirit  of  fiadi,  as  is 
perhape  meet  evident  in  the  wonderfbl  cnelody  of 
the  Andante.  A  high  r.-\nk  is  taken  by  the  Trios 
in  D  minor  (op.  63)  and  ¥  major  (op.  80),  both, 
M  well  tile  qidntat  and  quartet  written  fat 
one  end  the  same  year.  In  tlie  first  a  pa^tsionate 
•ad  aometimes  gloomy  character  predominates, 
whfle  the  eaoond  is  more  eheerfm  and  fbll  of 
wannth  in  the  initio  movements.  Tht>  cmonic 
■tj^le  is  employed  in  the  Adagios  of  both  trios 
with  new  and  powerfiil  eflfect.  The  treatment  of 
the  strings  with  respect  to  the  pianoforte  may 
here  and  them  be  considered  too  orchestral  in 
style  ;  but  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
adopted  to  soit  the  piano  style,  which  in  Schu- 
mann is  very  different  from  that  of  the  classical 
DiftHters  and  of  Mendelssohn.  The  two  trios, 
however,  are  wanting  in  that  expression  of  perfect 
health  which  is  so  prominent  in  lx)th  the  qnintoi 
and  the  quartet.  They  show  traces  of  tlie  hurry 
•nd  breathless  hasto  which  in  his  later  years 
increase^  the  complication  of  his  rhythms.  The 
third  and  iaml  Trio  minor,  op.  no)  is  far 
inferior  to  the  others.  There  is  still  the  same 
artistic  design,  and  in  isolated  passages  the  noble 
genius  of  the  master  still  shinm  clearly  nut ;  but 
•  whole  this  trio  teUa  of  exhansuon.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  other  chamber 
worits  of  Schumann's  latest  years.  Among  tiiem 
ara  two  wnataa  for  piano  and  violin,  gloomy, 
impasKioned  com(x>siti<inK,  which  can  hs^ly  be 
listened  to  without  a  feeling  of  oppvcasloo.  There 
ars  afao  a  number  of  sberter  pieees  for  diiRff«nt 
instruments,  among  which  the  '  Man  henV)ilder 
fttr  .Pianoforte  und  Viola'  (op.  113}  are  promi- 
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nent.  No  one  who  bears  in  mind  Schumann's 
nltmate  fate  can  hear  without  emotion  the  last 

of  these  '  Marrhcnbilder,'  which  bears  the  direo> 
tion  'Langioun,  mit  melancholischem  Ausdruok' 
(Slowly,  with  an  eKpression  of  melaaeboly). 

In  the  sphere  of  the  concerto  Schumann  has 
left  an  im{)erisliable  trace  of  his  genius  in  the 
Pfamofeite  Cenoerto  in  A  minor  (op.  54).  It  is 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  mature  works.  In 
addition  to  all  his  peculiar  originalitvithas  also 
the  qaalitiea.  which  no  ooneerto  should  lack, 
of  external  brilliancy,  and  striking,  powerful, 
wall  rounded  subjects.  The  first  movement  is 
written  in  •  free  form  vritii  happy  effect ;  the 
cause  being  that  Schumann  had  at  first  intended 
it  to  stand  as  an  independent  piece,  with  the  title 
*  Fantasia.'  He  did  not  add  tne  other  two  move- 
ments until  two  jmn  nflerwards. — The  '  Intro* 
duction  und  Allegro  appassionato,'  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra  (op.  9^),  is  a  rich  addition  to 
concerto  literature.  In  Sohnmann  there  is  a 
deeper  connection  between  the  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  than  had  before  been  customary,  though 
not  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  interfere  with  UM 
contrast  between  the  two  independent  powers. 
He  was  iar  from  writing  symphonies  with  the 
pianoforte  obbligato.  His otMr  works  in  concerto- 
fonn.  written  in  the  List  years  of  his  life,  do 
not  attain  to  the  height  of  the  Concerto.  Among 
them  is  an  nnpnblldbed  violin  concerto  written 
between  Sept  21  and  Oct.  1853,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  following  movements:  (1)  D  minor 
alhk  hnm,  'Im  kraftigen.  nicht  so  sehneilen 
Tempo';  (2)Bb  major,  common  time,  'Langsam'; 
(3)  D  major,  3-4,  'Lebhaft,  doch  nicht  zu 
s^nell.*  The  antograph  is  in  tiie  possession  of 
Joachim.  A  Fantasia  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
dedicated  to  the  same  great  artist^  is  published 
as  op.  131.  Thoyio1onceIloConoerto(op.  139) 
is  remarkable  for  a  very  beautiful  slow  middle 
movement.  There  is  also  a  Concerto  for  four 
hams  and  orohestra  (op.  86).  Schumann  himself 
thought  very  highly  of  this  piece,  partly  because, 
as  he  wrote  to  L>r.  Htirtel, '  it  was  auite  curious.* 
It  is  indeed  the  only  attempt  maoe  in  modem 
times  to  revive  the  form  of  the  old  Concerto  groito 
which  Sebastian  Bach  had  bmught  to  perfection 
in  h's  six  so-c;ille<l  'Brandenburg'  coneertoe. 
As  these  concertos  of  Bach  wen  not  printed 
until  1850.  and  Schumann  can  scarcely  have 
known  them  in  manuscript,  it  is  a  remarkable 
and  inter&sting  coincidence  that  he  should  thus 
have  followed  Pach's  lead  without  knowing  it. 
The  piece  is  particularly  hard  for  the  tint  horn, 
because  of  the  high  notes.  When  well  rendered 
it  has  a  peculiarly  Monorous,  often  vcr\'  rntnnntic 
effect,  to  which  however  the  ear  soon  becomes 
insensible  ikom  the  tone  of  the  four  horns. 

In  hi><  nc'oiiiit  of  Mnrschncr's  'KlHnge  aus 
Osten,'  a  work  petformed  in  Leipzig  on  Oct.  33, 
1840,  Sehonnim  says:  *Wo  must  admbo  tho 
pattern  which  the  compowT  has  felt  himself  en- 
couraged to  set,  and  which  others  need  <mly 
fellow,  to  onridi  tiio  ooneert-room  with  a  now 
fonn  of  music'  The  '  Kliin^e  aus  Ost<  n  '  consist 
of  an  overture,  solos,  and  ohoraseiif  and  treat  of 
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the  adTntiirn  of  •  pair  of  loven  !ii  ihe  Eait. 

By  the  term  'new  form  of  music'  Rclmmaim 
meuiB  •  fom  in  which  ii  wm  iioasible  to  make 
use  for  eonoert  perfonnMioei  of  romantio  ttoriea, 

which  had  hitherto  been  only  used  on  the  sta^e. 
Ue  was  the  fint  to  follow  thiB  example  in  his 
'Pandiw  and  the  Peri.*  The  text  wm  taken 
from  Mo<ire'rt  j)oein,  of  which  Schumann  ahort- 
ened  some  parts  to  suit  his  purpose,  while  be 
len^tbeDed  other*  hy  hie  own  iaeertiomi.  Tt  wae 
Ilia  first  work  for  voices  and  on  hestra,  and  is  one  , 
of  his  greatest  and  most  itiiporlant.  The  subject 
was  happily  chosen.  The  longing  felt  by  one 
of  thoHe  id-nl  beings  created  by  the  imagination 
from  the  forces  ol  nature,  to  attain  or  regain 
n  higher  and  hi^pfer  exbtonoe,  and  onng  every 
meana  for  the  fulfihnent  of  this  longing,  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  German  popular 
logends,  and  n  still  a  favonnte  and  sympatlietio 
idea  in  Gennany.  Ii  iw  tlie  rfM)t  of  the  Icj^enda 
of  the  Fair  Melusinai  of  the  Water  Nixie,  and  of 
Biuta  Heiling.  Sdramann^s  fumy  most  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  magic  of  the  East,  no 
leas  than  by  Moore's  poem,  with  its  poetic  pic- 
tures displayed  on  a  background  of  high  moral 
sentiment.  It  has  been  very  unnecessarily  ob- 
jected to  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  that  it  follows 
none  of  the  exivtin:;  forms  of  music.  If  It  be 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art  that 
it  should  be  ticketed  after  some  known  pattom, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  one  belongs  to  the  class  of 
Oratorio.  That  the  oratorio  may  be  secular  as 
well  ax  sacred  was  Mhown  by  Handel,  and  con- 
firmed by  Haydn  in  his  '  Swtsonii.'  For  the  text 
no  especial  poetic  form  la  vequired.  It  way  be 
dramatic  or  narrative,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two ; 
Handel  has  left  examples  of  each.  The  efsential 
oharacteristic  of  an  oratorio  u  that  it  should 
brinq:  the  feelings  into  play,  not  directly,  as  is 
done  in  tlie  cantata,  but  by  means  of  a  given 
event,  about  which  the  emotions  can  be  arou&ed. 
The  fonn  of  the  poetry,  the  choice  of  material 
and  form  in  the  mu<iic,  should  all  dejiend  upon 
the  particular  subject  t«>  lie  treated.  The  fact  of 
Schumann's  h.kving  retained  so  much  of  Moore's 
narrative  is  worthy  of  all  praise ;  it  is  the  de- 
■eriptive  portions  uf  the  poem  that  have  the 
greatest  charm,  and  the  music  conforms  to  this. 
To  call  this  method  an  imitation  of  the  music  of 
the  ETani^iet  in  Bach's  Pasaion  Moara  b  un- 
necessary and  imtnie;  for  the  narrative  portions 
are  given  by  Schuiu.tnn  both  to  aola-i  and  chorus. 
True,  there  will  always  be  a  oertdn  disadvantage 
in  using  a  coiiiplete  Hclf  contain  d  jtot  in  as  a  text 
for  music,  ag  eat  deal  of  which  will  inevitably 
have  been  written  without  regnrd  to  the  com- 
poser. Mueli  tli:it  we  paaa  over  lightly  in  read- 
ing has,  when  »et  to  mudo^  »  more  definite  and 
imnstent  effect  than  wae  Intended.  In  other 
places  aga'n,  the  poem,  from  the  musician's  |x>int 
of  view,  will  be  deficient  in  opportunitiee  for  the 
atmng  oontraats  so  neee^aary  wr  effect  In  moaie. 
This  i-  vri  v  obvious  in  Schumann'n  composition. 
The  third  p'  >rtian  of  Uie  work,  although  he  took 
much  trouble  to  give  it  greater  variety  by  addi- 
tiooB  to  the  poetiy,  sa8i»a  from  *  oartain  mono- 


tony. Not  that  the  eeparatennmbenai«wealnr 

than  those  of  the  former  parts,  but  they  are 
wanting  in  strcHig  shadows.  But  there  is  some- 
thing else  that  prevente  the  work  from  prododng 
a  really  striking  effect  upon  Itrge  audiences, 
and  that  is,  if  we  may  say  so,  that  there  is  too 
maeh  mode  hi  it.  Sohnmann  brought  It  forth 
from  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  ami  threw,  even 
into  its  smallest  interludes,  all  the  depth  of  ex- 
preadon  of  which  be  was  oapable.  The  beantiee 
I  are  crowded  together,  and  stand  in  each  other's 
light.  U  they  had  been  fewer  in  number  tbej 
would  have  had  more  effect.  Bat,  with  all  theae 
allowances, '  Vamdise  and  the  Peri '  is  one  of  the 
moat  enchanting  musical  poems  in  ezisteoce.  And 
we  can  now  oonfirm  his  own  words  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  aft«r  the  c<'in])letion  of  the  work  : 
'A  soft  voice  within  me  kept  saying  while  I 
wrote.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  then  art  writing' ; 
for  this  composition  will  go  far  to  make  him 
immortaL  ilo  comparison  is  poesible  between 
it  ami  the  great  oratorioe  ci  Mendelasdhn,  with 
thdr  l^rand  structure  and  historical  charac'cr. 
Its  object  is  wholly  different — to  lead  us  into  the 
bright  magical  fairy-worid  of  the  East,  and  make 
UH  sympathise  with  the  rarrows  and  the  struggles 
of  a  gentle  daughter  of  the  air.  It  can  on^  be 
really  impressive  to  a  acanewhat  small  mda. 
The  more  so  that  the  chomn,  the  chief  means  for 
represenUng  broad  and  popular  emotions,  has 
only  a  moderate  share  in  the  work.  All  the 
choruses  in  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  fine,  original, 
and  effective.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
choral  oompoeition  was  not  really  Schumann's 
stnmg  point.  In  this  respect  he  is  far  inferior 
to  Mendelssohn.  In  many  of  his  choruses  he 
might  even  seem  to  lack  the  requisite  raasterj 
over  the  technical  requirementn  of  choral  com- 
position, so  instrumental  in  style,  so  imprac- 
ticable and  unnecessarily  difficult  do  they  seem. 
But  if  we  consider  Scliumann's  skill  in  poly- 
phonic writing,  and  recall  pieces  of  such  grand 
conception  and  masterly  treatment  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Inst  chorus  of  the  Faust  music,  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  true  reason  of  the  defect 
liea  deeper.  The  enseiiual  parts  of  a  chorus  ara 
large  and  simple  Biibjeets,  broad  and  flowing 
development,  and  divi.->ion8  clearly  marked  and 
intelligible  to  all.  In  a  gO'>d  chorus  there  must 
be  something  to  speak  to  the  he.irt  of  the  mas.'^es. 
Schumann  took  exactly  the  opfHwite  view.  The 
<Aoraa  was  usually  an  instrument  unfitted  for  the 
expression  of  his  ideas.  His  genius  could  have 
mastered  the  technical  part  of  choral  composition 
as  quickly  and  surely  aa  that  of  orchestrid  com- 
j)f»Kitinn.  But  since  the  case  was  otherwise,  the 
chief  importance  of  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  ia 
seen  to  be  In  Ae  aoloe  and  thdr  aooompanimenta, 

espeoi.illy  in  the  latter,  for  here  the  orchestra 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  voice  as  the 
irfanoferte  does  in  Behnmann'o  aongs.  A  good 
f>rchestral  renderinj^  of  '  I'aradise  and  the  Peri  ' 
is  a  ta.dc  of  the  greatest  ditiiculty,  but  one  re- 
warded kgr  perfoot  enjoymeal.  OompoaHioaa  anob 
aa  tUa,  as  wo  have  altaadj  aaid,  ooneipoiid  Ia 
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the  concert*room  to  the  German  romantic  opera. 
'PMKiiae  and  tbe  Peri*  mav  be  likened  to  We- 
ber*t  'Oberon/  and  MendflJaohn't  'Flnl  Wal- 
purgisnight'  to  Weber'a  *  Der  Freiaohiltz.' 

In  the  fairy-tale  of  'The  Pilgrimage  of  the 
Boee*  (op.  iia)  Schumann  intflBcnd  to  pfodooe 
a  companion  picture  to  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
bat  in  leee  definite  outline  and  vaguer  ooloun. 
The  ide»  of  the  poem  ii  nmilar  to  iSbai  of  Uie 
fomer  work,  but  Horn's  execution  of  the  idea 
is  entirely  without  taate.  Sohiimann  was  KMdbly 
attracted  by  its  amootb  versification  ana  n  Uw 
really  good  murioal  situations.  The  mudo  war 
tidna  much  that  is  niir  and  fresh,  as  well  as  a 
benatifiil  divge.  On  tne  other  hand,  it  is  full 
of  nftdUe  sentimentality  utterly  foreign  to  Schu- 
aaann's  general  character,  and  ascribable  only  to 
the  decay  of  his  imagination.  The  insigniticont 
and  wholly  idyllic  subject  was  quite  inadequate 
to  give  emplo>mint  to  the  whole  apparatus  of 
■olo,  choruH,  and  orchestra,  and  Schumann's  first 
idea  of  providing  a  pianoforte  accompaniment  only 
was  the  right  one.  With  a  sniall  section  of  Schu- 
mann's admirers  the  work  will  alwavs  keep  its 
plftM^  and  produce  a  pleasing  though  not  very 
deep  effect.  His  other  works  in  this  form  consist 
of  four  ballads: — *Der  Konigtssohn'  (op.  Ii6), 
*De8  Sangers  Flttch'  (op.  139),  '  Daa  <}lttck  von 
Edenhair  (op.  143),  nil  by  Uhlaud;  and  'Vom 
Pagen  und  der  Ktinigstochter '  (op.  140),  by 
G«ibeL  Moore's  *  Pan/Man  Mid  ibe  Pstl'  waa 
peculiarly  fitted  for  musical  treatment,  and  lent 
itaelf  happily  to  it.  And  it  will  always  be  easier 
to  eztnei  an  available  t«t  from  a  poem  of  large 
dimensions,  than  from  a  ballad  of  more  ooncise 
fonn.  This  Sdinmann  bad  to  find  out  by  ex- 
perienee.  BSa  chief  «mr  was  not  Is  takbig 
widely-known  masterpieoea  of  German  poetry 
and  curtailing  or  even  re-arraogiog  them  to 
•alt  his  purpose ;  Ubland's  and  Geibel's  poems 
rexaain  as  they  were,  and  a  musician  moat  always 
be  permitted  to  take  his  subjects  wherever  and 
however  ha  Ukai.  He  is  rather  to  be  blamed  for 
not  going  far  enough  in  his  alterationff,  and  for 
retaining  too  much  of  the  original  form  of  the 
Im*^*^  What  has  been  already  said  with  regard 
to  *  Faiadlae  and  the  Peri '  holds  good  here  too, 
and  in  a  great-  r  dei^'ree.  It  is  painfully  evident 
that  these  ballads  were  not  really  written  for 
■suHic.  The  way  the  principal  events  of  the  story 
are  de8cril>ed,  and  the  whole  outward  form  of  the 
venes,  imply  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
raoltad  by  a  single  person,  and  that  not  a  singer 
bat  a  speaker.  If  necessary  to  be  suntj,  tlie  funn 
of  n  strophio  song  should  have  been  chosen,  as  is 
the  case  with  'Das  Glttck  von  Edenball/  bat  thia 
would  confine  the  varieties  of  exproi-Bion  within 
too  narrow  a  range.  It  is  as  though  Sohumann's 
pcnt-ap  deirifa  tat  tho  dnunatle  Ibm  were  aealcing 

an  outlet  in  thesa  ballads ;  especially  as  we  know 
that  in  the  last  yean  of  his  creative  activity  he 
waa  aagdona  to  meet  with  a  new  opernFlibntto. 
TbafiinltB  of  texts  and  subjects  might  liowcver  be 
ovariodttd,  if  the  mudo  made  itaelf  felt  as  the 
prodoct  of  a  rich  and  nnweariad  Imaglaatioa. 
17n fortunately.  howev«r»  this  ia  aeldoBH  the  oaaa^ 
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It  18  just  in  the  more  dramatic  parts  that  we 
detect  an  obvious  dulness  in  the  music,  a  lame- 
neae  hn  ibythm,  and  a  want  of  fiash  and  bappjr 

contracts.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
isolated  beauties  of  no  mean  order  are  to  be 
met  with ;  ■oeh  aa  the  whole  of  the  third  part 
and  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  second,  in  the 
ballad  '  Vom  Pagen  und  der  ILdnisstochter.* 
These  works,  bowevark  taken  aa  a  wBole,  will 
hardly  live. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  wocka  of 
striking  beauty  for  voices  and  orohestra  in  a 

purely  lyrical  vein.  Among  these  should  be  men- 
tioned the '  Requiem  for  Mignon'  from '  Wilhelm 
Meister'  (op.  98  b),  and  Uebbel's  «Naohtliad' 
(op.  108).  The  former  of  these  was  especially  * 
written  for  music,  and  contains  the  lovelleet 
thoughts  and  words  embodied  in  an  unconstrained 
and  agreeable  fbim*  Few  com poten  ware  so  well 
fitted  for  such  a  work  as  Schumann,  with  his 
sensitive  emotional  faculty  and  his  delicate  sense 
of  poetry ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  succeeded 
in  producing  thia  beautiful  little  composition. 
But  it  should  never  be  heard  in  a  large  concert 
room,  for  wbldlits  delicate  proportions  and  tender 
colouring  are  utterly  unfitted.  The  '  NachtUed ' 
is  a  long  choral  movement  The  {>eculiar  and 
flmtastfe  feeling  of  the  poem  receives  adequate 
treatment  by  a  particular  style  in  which  the 
chorus  is  sometimes  used  onl^  to  give  colour, 
and  BometinMS  ia  combined  with  tbe  orahealBa 
in  a  polyphonic  structure,  in  which  all  human 
indivuluality  seems  to  be  mexged,  and  only  the 
onivenal  powers  of  nature  and  of  life  reign 
supreme. 

Beethoven,  aa  is  well  known,  had  the  intention 
of  BettiQgGoeliie*i*FMiat*tomaBie.  Ofooona 

the  first  part  only  was  in  his  mind,  for  the  second 
did  not  appear  until  tix  years  after  his  death. 
The  idea  eoaoelved  by  Beethoven  was  execnted 
by  Schumann;  not,  it  may  be,  in  Beethoven's 
manner,  but  perhaps  in  the  best  and  most  effective 
way  conceivable.  Schumann's  music  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  performed  on  the  stage  as  the  musical 
complement  of  Goethe's  drama.  It  is  a  piece 
for  concert  performance,  or  rather  a  set  of  pieces, 
for  he  did  not  stipulate  or  intend  that  all  three 
parts  should  be  given  together.  What  he  did 
was  to  take  out  a  number  of  scenes  from  both 
parts  of  Goethe's  poem,  and  set  music  to  them. 
It  follows  that  the  work  is  not  aclf-contained,  but 
requires  for  its  full  understanding  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  poem*  From  the  First  Fart  he 
took  the  following  : — (i)  Part  of  the  first  scene 
in  the  garden  between  Gretohen  and  Faust ;  (a) 
Qietdien  belbra  the  ibtlae  of  tbe  Jfaler  ilolorMa ; 
(3)  The  scene  in  tlie  Cathedral.  These  three 
form  tbe  first  diviaion  of  his  Faust  music.  Frtm 
the  Second  Ptet  of  the  play  he  adopted:  (i)  Tbe 
firbt  boene  of  the  first  act  (the  song  of  the  spirits 
at  dawn,  the  sunrise,  and  Faust's  soliloquy) ;  (a) 
The  seene  with  the  foor  aged  women  rrom  tto 
fifth  act;  (3)  Faust's  death  in  the  same  act  (aa 
far  as  the  wurds^  •  Der  Zeiger  fallt— £r  fallt,  ea 
ist  voUhraoht').  These  fbirn  the  seoond  divirion 
oftbemaale.  Hahnmann*!  third  division  oumirta 
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of  the  ImI  •oene  of  the  fifth  act  (Faust's  glori- 
fication) divided  into  seven  numbers.   The  ex> 
perimetit  of  constructing  a  work  of  art,  wftbout 
eeotrnl  p<»int  or  connection  in  it-elf,  but  entirely 
dependent  for  these  on  another  work  of  art,  could 
ooiy  be  successful  in  the  case  of  a  poem  like 
^Fftuat*;  and  even  thin  pirhaps,  only  with  the 
Oennnn  people,  with  whom  Faust  is  almost  as 
faiiuliur  ad  Luther's  Bible.    But  it  really  was 
successful,  and  Schumann's  name  will  be  eternally 
linke<l  with  that  of  Goethe,    This  is  the  case 
more  particularly  in  the  third  division,  which 
oonsiatii  <rf  only  one  greixt  scene,  and  is  the  most 
important  from  a  musical  point  of  view.  In  this 
scene  Goethe  himself  desired  the  co-operation  of 
mnaie.   Its  mystio  import  mod  splondid  expres- 
sion could  find  no  composer  so  well  fitted  as 
Schumann,  who  seemed,  as  it  were,  predestined 
tn  it.   Ho  threw  himself  into  ihe  spirit  of  the 
poem  with  s-uch  deep  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing, that  from  beginning  to  end  his  music  gives  the 
Impreesion  of  being  •  oommentwy  on  it.  To 
Schumann  ia  due  the  chief  meed  of  praise  for 
having  popularized  the  second  part  of  Faust.  In 
masieal  importaiioo  no  other  ehoral  work  of  his 
approaches  the  thirddivisionof  his  work.  In  fresh- 
ness»  originality,  and  sustained  power  of  invention 
H  ii  in  no  way  i  nferior-to  '  ParMise  nad  the  Peri.* 
Up  to  about  the  latter  half  of  (ho  last  chorus  it 
is  A  chain  of  musical  gemsi,  »  porfbotly  unique 
eotttrihution  to  ooooart  Htentture,  in  the  met  rank 
of  those  works  of  art  of  which  the  German  nation 
may  well  be  proud.    The  second  division  of  the 
Paust  music,  consisting  of  three  other  scenes  from 
the  Second  Part  of  the  poem,  is  also  of  oonaiderable 
merit.    It  is,  however,  evident  in  many  passages 
that  Schimtiann  has  set  words  which  Goethe 
Borer  intended  to  be  sang.  This  is  felt  still 
more  in  the  scenes  from  tho  First  Part,  which 
are  moreover  very  inferior  in  respect  of  the 
music.    The  overture  is  the  least  important  of 
all;  in  fact  the  merit  of  the  work  decreases 
gradually  as  we  survey  it  backwards  from  the 
end  to  the  beginning;  a  circumstance  corre- 
Bpondinjj  to  the  method  pursued  in  its  compo- 
sition, which  began  in  Schumann's  freshei^t,  hap- 
piest, and  moot  maslerly  time  of  creativeness,  and 
ended  close  upon  the  time  when  his  noble  spirit 
was  plunged  in  the  dark  gloom  of  insanity. 

There  edit  only  two  drmnatie  works  m  Sehn- 
mann's  inten<led  fur  the  theatre  :  the  opera  of 
'Genoveva '  aud  the  music  to  Byron's  '  Manfred.' 
Hie  text  of  the  opera  may  justly  be  objected  to, 
for  it  scarcely  treats  of  the  pn  per  legend  of 
Genoveva  at  all ;  almost  all  that  made  tlie  story 
diaraeleristie  and  teaching  being  disosrded,  a 
fact  wliich  Schumaiin  thi»u[,dit  an  udvun'.a^e. 
This  mapr  perhaps  be  explained  by  remembering 
his  opinion  that  in  an  opem  the  greatest  stress 
fihiiuld  be  laid  on  the  representation  of  the  emo- 
ttons»  and  tLat  this  object  might  most  easily  be 
nttMned  by  treating  the  extenud  conditions  m  an 
operatic  story  as  simply  and  broadly  as  possible. 
He  also  probably  felt,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Gonofova  l^end  is  epic  rather  than  dramatic. 
fl«  WM  mistakes,  bowtver,  in  thiaki^f  that 


after  the  reductions  which  he  ma<!e  in  the  ph^t, 
it  would  remain  sufficiently  interesting  to  the 
general  publie.   He  liimself,  as  we  have  said, 
arranged  his  own  libretto.    His  chief  model  was 
Uebbel's  'Genoveva,'  a  tragedy  which  hmd 
affected  liim  in  a  wonderful  way ;  though  he  also 
made  use  of  Tieck's 'Genoveva,'    Besides  these 
he  took  Weber's  '  Euryanthe '  as  a  pattern.  The 
mixture  of  three  poems,  so  widely  differing  from 
one  another,  resulted  in  a  confusion  of  Uiotivea 
antl  au  uncertainty  of  delineation  which  add  to  the 
uninteresting  impression  produt  ed  hy  the  libretto. 
The  character  m  Ckdo,  particiiln:ly,  i-  very  in- 
distinctly drawn,  and  yet  on  hiai  falls  almost 
the  chief  responsibility  of  the  drama.  The 
details  cannot  but  suffer  by  such  a  method  of 
compilation  as  this.    A  great  deal  ia  Uikcn  word 
for  word  from  Uebbel  and  Ticck,  aud  their  two 
vttctly  dilbrent  styles  appear  ^e  by  side  with- 
out any  compromise  whatever.    Hebbcl  however 
predumiuales.  Tieck's  work  appears  in  the  finale 
of  the  first  aot,  and  In  the  duet  (No.  9)  in  tho 
second  act,  e.  g.  tlie  lino  *  Du  liebst  mich,  holde 
Braut,  da  ist  der  Tag  b^nnen.'  Genoveva's 
taunt  on  Golo*s  Urth  la  a£o  taken  tnm  Tleek, 
althuugh  ho  makes  the  reproach  come  first  from 
Wolf  and  afterwards  from  Genoveva  herself,  but 
without  making  it  %  prominent  motive  in  Che 
drama.     Beside   this  several    Volkslieder  are 
interspersed.    This  confusion  of  styles  is  sur- 
prising in  n  mas  of  siieh  fine  diaerimtnation 
and  delicate  taste  as  Schumann  displays  else- 
where.   The  chief  defect  of  the  opera»  however, 
lies  in  the  music.    If  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri.* 
as  we  hare  said,  may  be  comparsd  with  Weber's 
'  Oberon,'  tho  one  holding  the  same  place  in  the 
concert -room  that  the  other  does  on  the  stage, 
Schumann's  opera  may  bo  oompared  to  oue  of 
Weber's  concert  cantatas — say  to  '  Kampf  und 
Sieg.*  As  Weber  always  shows  him^elf  a  dramatic 
artiiit  even  where  it  is  not  required,  so  does 
Schumann  t>how  himself  a  lyric  aitint.    In  the 
opera  of  'Genoveva,'  the  cliaracierjj  ail  sing  more 
or  lei»8  the  same  kind  of  music;  that  which 
Schumann  puts  to  the  words  is  absolute  music, 
nut  relative,  i.t,  such  as  would  be  accordant 
with  the  character  of  each  individoal.  Neither 
in  outline  nor  dfHail      his  music  sufficiently 
generated  by  the  situations  of  the  drama.  Ltetly, 
he  laeks  appreeiation  for  that  liveliness  of  oon- 
trast  which  appears  forced  and  out  of  ^aoo  in 
the  concert- room,  but  is  absolutely  indispsnsahio 
on  tho  stage.   'Genoveva*  has  no  striet  reeitft* 
tivcs,  but  neither  is  there  spoktn  diaiogiie;  even 
the  ordiuarv  quiet  parts  of  the  dialogue  are  sung 
in  strict  tune,  and  usually  aoeompanied  wiw 
the  full  orchestra.     Schumann  OOnsideieil  the 
recitative  a  superannuated  £mn  of  art,  and  in 
bis  other  works  also  nuJces  aMuroely  any  use  of  it. 
This  point  is  of  course  open  to  diopute  ;  but  it  is 
not  open  to  dispute  that  in  an  opera,  some  kind 
of  calm,  even  neutral  form  of  expression  is  wanted, 
which,  while  aUowiqg  the  action  to  proceeil 
quickly,  may  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  chief  parts 
in  which  highly- wrought  emotions  are  to  be  de- 
lineated. lliowaiitofauohafirfli&'GeiMvova* 
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weakens  the  efieot  of  the  olinuuefl,  and  with 
them,  that  of  the  whole.  As  in  the  formation 
of  the  libretto  Schumann  took '  Eur^anthe'  as  his 
model,  M  a  musiciiin,  he  intended  tu  carry  out 
Weboi'i  iataitions  still  fi^ther.  and  to  write,  not 
»B  opera  in  the  old-fashiomd  ordinary  sense,  but 
A  music  drama,  which  should  be  purely  national. 
At  the  time  when  'Genoveva'  wa«  written,  he  was 
utterly  oppoead  to  Italian  masic,  not  in  the  way 
we  should  have  ex  peeled  him  to  be,  but  extictly 
as  Weber  was  opposed  to  it  in  hia  time.  'Let 
me  alone  with  war  eaiuury-tnrd  muHic  and  your 
innee  out  of  the  waste  paper  basket,'  he  once 
■aid  an^ily  to  Weber's  mm,  who  was  epeakiug 
to  him  of  CiouuroMt's  *MatrimaiiioSe|gTeto.*  But 
Although  he  may  not  have  succcedtd  in  pro- 
ducing a  masterpiece  of  German  opera,  we  may 
»T*P>«aat«  with  gratitudo  the  mtny  beantiM  of 
tlio  music,  the  noble  sentiment  pervading  the 
whole,  and  the  constant  nrtiaiic  feeling,  directed 
only  to  what  fa  traa  and  genuine.  After  the 
experiment*  of  the  lant  ten  years  In  Gerrnany, 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  'Genovevn'  will  yet 
Attain  to  a  aettled  poaitibn  on  the  atage.  And  wdl 
doaa  it  deserve  this  place.  The  finest  part  of  tlie 
work  is  the  overture,  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind, 
nnd  wwihy  to  rank  with  the  claaiical  modda. 

Themaaio  to  Byron's  'Manfred'  (op.  115)  con- 
nata<^aB  overture,  an  entr'ac'e,  tnL>l<xlrama<<,  and 
aareral  aoloa  and  chomsea.  Byronexprest-ly  de- 
sired the  ai'sistance  of  riiu\ic  for  hia  work,  though 
not  ao  much  of  it  as  Schumann  has  given.  iScbu* 
mann  inserted  aXL  the  instrumental  pieces  in  the 
work,  with  the  exception  of  the  tunes  on  the  «hKp- 
berd's  piue  in  the  tint  act ;  also  the  requiem  heard 
•t  Manfred's  death,  sounding  from  Uie  oonrent 
Cthnrch.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  left  the  song  of  'The  omtiTO  uaorper'  in  Act  ii. 
Scene  iv.  without  music.  The  whole  work  consists 
of  1 6  numbers,  including  the  overture;  this  Schu< 
mann  composed  finit  of  all,  and  probably  without 
intending  towrite  musicfor  the  drama  itself.  Even 
here  he  does  not  evince  any  special  gift  for  drama- 
tic writing.  In  the  present  day  Bymn's  drama  is 
frequtntly  performed  upon  the  stage  with  Schu- 
mann's mudc,  and  its  effectivenaaa  can  thus  be 
toflttd.  Tlie  munic  hardly  ever  serves  to  intensify 
the  dramatic  eliecti<,  and  yet  this  is  all  ti^at  is 
necestsary  in  a  drama.  It  appears  rather  to  be 
the  outcome  of  the  impression  produced  on  S<_'hii- 
mann  by  Byron's  (K>em.  There  iu  one  peculiarity 
•boot  the  Manfred  music.  On  the  atage  it  loaaa 
a  great  part  of  its  effect,  just  as,  in  my  opinion, 
the  poem  loses  half  its  f  intastic  and  weird  maffic 
by  being  dressed  in  the  elnmqr  and  palpnUe 
illusions  of  a  bccnic  rcprrgcntation.  The  o\  er- 
iure  is  a  piece  of  music  of  the  niout  serious  cha* 
iMtar,  and  mneli  more  fitted  for  concert  per- 
fennance  than  for  assembling  nn  audience  in  a 
theatre.  This  is  still  more  true  of  all  the  other 
pieces,  ao  delicate  in  oonstnieiion  «nd  snbtto  in 
feeling,  the  closing  rcfjuiein  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded. And  vet  in  the  concert-room  the  music 
doaa  not  make  itadoaeffSBCt;  partly  beoansa  the 
bearer  is  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the 
action,  which  ia  indispensable  to  the  full  under> 


standing  of  the  whole  work ;  and  also  because  in 
the  melodramaa  the  spoken  words  and  the  music 
which  accompaniea  them  disturb  one  another 
more  than  when  performed  on  the  stage.  From 
these  remarks  it  might  he  imagined  that  the 
ManAad  music  is  an  inArlor  woA ;  bat  atranga 
to  say  such  is  l<y  no  means  the  cane.  It  is  :\ 
spleudid  creation,  and  one  of  Schumann's  uiubt 
inspired  productions.  It  bovan  between  the 
stage  and  the  conctrt-r»>om ;  and,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  bcem,  the  deepest  impression  is  produced 
by  reading  the  score,  picturing  in  one's  mind  the 
action  and  the  spoken  dialogue,  and  allowing 
the  music  to  sink  deep  into  the  ears  of  one's 
mind.  Perhaps  the  meet  striking  parts  of  it 
all  are  the  melodramas,  and  among  them  the 
deeply  touching  speech  of  Manfred  to  A»tart«; 
and  these  all  stand  out  with  a  peculiar  purity 
and  unity,  when  read  as  juht  described.  They 
are  in  a  manner  improvements  upon  those 
highly  poetic  piano  piecea  of  Sebumann'a  with 
siiper.-criptionB  ;  and  we  ought  to  think  of  the 
words  when  hearing  the  piece.  In  this  music,  if 
nowhere  oIm,  ia  revealed  Sdramana'a  eharaeter- 

i.stic  8trni;'_;Ie  after  the  inward,  to  the  di>ro'„'ard 
of  the  outward,  and  we  see  how  diametrically 
opposed  to  bia  nature  waa  Uie  realiaation  of 
dnimatic  effects  wh«J-o  all  is  put  into  visible 
and  tangible  form.  But  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  composition  of  the  Manfred  mnaio  jost  as 
if  he  had  been  fitted  for  it  by  tiature.  The 
poet  and  the  oompoaer  aeem  to  have  been  dea- 
tined  for  one  another  aa  traly  aa  in  the  oaaa  of 
the  Faust  music,  but  in  a  different  way-  Byron 
had  no  idea  of  stage  representation  in  writing 
Manfred ;  he  only  wished  his  poam  to  be  raKl. 
Its  romantic  snbUmity  of  thought,  spuming  all 
firm  foothold  or  support  on  the  earth,  could  only 
find  its  due  completion  in  muaic  such  as  this, 
which  sntiafiea  the  requirements  of  neither  stage 
nor  concert  room.  That  a  work  of  art,  mighty 
and  instinct  with  life,  can  be  produced  with  % 
sublime  distiain  of  all  limits  set  by  drcumstano^ 
provided  only  genius  is  at  work  upon  it,  is  amply 
proved  by  B^ron  and  Schumann  in  this  their 
joint  pi  odoction.  It  has  been  already  remarited 
more  than  once  that  the  gloomy,  melancholy,  and 
passionate  intensity  of  strife  in  Byron's  Manfred, 
heightened  by  oontraat  with  the  apleiidid  daaorip* 
tions  of  nature,  correspondt-d  to  the  conditions  of 
Schumann's  spirit  at  the  time  when  the  music  waa 
written.  And  indetd  a  deep  sympathy  speaks  in 
every  bar.  But  there  was  in  Schumann  a  hmg- 
ing  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  which  is 
wanting  in  Byron.  This  oomea  out  very  plainly 
in  different  passages  in  the  music,  of  svhich  the 
most  striking  is  the '  Kequiem'at  the  close,  which 
sheds  over  the  whole  woric  •  g«iitla|de«m  «^  ^oiy. 
If  wc  were  to  go  into  deta  1h,  we  MOukl  neither 
know  where  to  begin  nor  to  end. 

In  January  1851  Sdinmann  wrato  to  nftiaind, 
*  It  must  always  be  the  arti.st's  liighest  aim  to  ap- 
ply his  powers  to  sacred  music  But  iu  youth 
we  are  firmly  rooted  to  the  earth  by  all  our  joya 
and  t-orrows  ;  it  is  only  with  advancing  aga  that 
the  braachea  stretch  higher,  and  so  I  tiOM  that 
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the  period  of  mv  higher  efforts  is  no  longer 
dlitant.'  Be  li  We  epeeking  enphMlieally  of 
'mmd^'  Bot  of  church  masic.  Church  music 
h»  never  wrote,  hie  Men  end  his  Bequiem  noi- 
wHhBtsnding.  It  tboald  lie  adspted  to  Uie 
church  Bervicefl,  and  calculeted  to  produce  ita 
effect  in  oombinetion  with  the  cuBtomery  oere- 
monial ;  but  sacred  or  religious  muaio  i»  intended 
to  turn  the  mind  of  the  hearers,  by  ita  own 
unaided  effect,  to  edifying  thoughts  of  the  eternal 
and  divine.  Of  compositions  of  this  class  we 
posasss  several  by  Scfaumenn ;  nor  wm  it  in 
185 1  that  he  first  bet^n  writing^  them.  There 
is  an  Advent  hymn  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(opb7i).  writtea  in  1848;  ft  nolet  far  men's 
TIMOOO  with  organ,  subsequently  arranged  for 
iMhaitra  (op.  93),  of  1849,  and  a  New  Year's 
lijnm  for  chonie  eiid  eidieBtra  {op.  144)  of  the 
winter  of  the  same  year;  all  three  settings  of 
poems  by  Friedrich  Rttckert.  The  Mass  (op.  1 47 ) 
and  tiie  Requiem  (op.  148),  on  the  otMr  hood, 
■were  composed  in  1853,  and  Schumann  may 
have  been  thinldng  mainly  of  works  of  this  kind 
wlm  he  wrote  the  letter  qnoted  above.  As  a 
Prott  Btant  his  relations  to  the  Mass  and  Requiem 
were  perfectlv  unfettered ;  and  in  theotxnposition 
of  theoe  works  he  oaa  have  had  no  thmiglit  of 
their  adaptation  to  divine  a>  rvice,  Bince  even  in 
form  they  exhibii  peculiarities  opposed  to  the 
eitabtished  order  of  the  Masa.  It  may  however 
be  assumed  that  it  was  the  Catholic  foelinfj  of  DUs- 
eeldorf  whichsuggestedthem,and  thathe  intended 
llie  worita  to  be  perfbrmed  on  oertain  oecaalona 
at  church  concerts.  Hie  words  of  the  Mass  will 
always  have  a  great  power  of  elevating  and  in* 
roiling  an  eam^t  artist;  but  irrespeottve  of 
this,  the  compasition  of  a  masa  most  have  had 
ft  peculiar  attract- on  for  Schumann  on  other 
grounds.  ▲  poetical  interebt  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Uie  middle  agct  ma  at  that  time 
widely  prevalent  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
circles  which  were  most  influenced  by  romantic 
poetry,  and  found  in  the  middle  ages  the  realira- 
tinn  of  their  most  cheriiihed  ideals.  Schumann 
shared  in  this  tendency ;  a  vein  of  mystical  re- 
ligiuoism,  which  otherwise  might  have  lain  dor- 
mant, oflen  shows  iL^elf  in  ]iU  later  composi- 
tioiui.  For  instance,  under  the  name  Kequiem  we 
find  the  setting  of  a  hymn,  aaoibed  to  Hdloise, 
the  beloved  of  Abelard  ^op.  90,  no.  7), 

■Jtmtieteai  a  Mbon 
Ampbmi^  t^esMfVy  slSa 

Other  instances  are  the  poems  of  Mary  Sluart 
(op.  i>5),  and  the  Ketjuiem  for  Mignon.  In  the 
liasa  he  haa,  eontrwy  to  euttom,  introdneed  an 
offertorium,  Tofa  ymlchra  en,  Maria,  el  macula 
non  eU  in  te — not  because  he  was  personal^  an 
advoeate  of  Marielatry,  but  beoaoae  the  poetical 
rc\  crrtict-  fur  the  Virgin  of  mediaval  times  had  a 
peculiar  cliarm  for  him. 

In  judjjring  of  Schuraann'e  sacred  mnalo,  ft  ft 
neoes>'ary  to  repeat  that,  thougli  the  chorus  is  nut 
atrieUj  speaking  the  musical  means  by  wluch  lie 
waa  best  able  to  exprem  hfanaslf,  yet  boA  era* 
torn  and  the  character  and  Importance  of  the 
aabjeet  uged  him  to  make  ooniidenhie  oee  of 


it  in  these  worlu.  Thna  thej  contain  a  oontrft- 
dlctloB  in  tbemaelves;  they  are  all  nobly  aad 

gravelj  conceived ,  but  as  choral  music  are  only 
veiT  laiely  satisfactory.  The  Mass  no  doubt 
raclES  highest,  and  contains  much  that  is  very 
beautiful;  the  'Kyrie,'  the  'Agniw,'  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  'Sanctus.'  and  part  of 
the  '  Oredo,*  being  among  Scbumnna's  very  beet 
choral  works.  Unfortanately  there  is  laia  io  be 
said  for  the  Requiem  ;  we  should  have  expected 
the  mere  idea  of  a  mass  for  the  dead  to  have 
inspired  such  a  genius  as  Schumann's,  even 
without  recollecting  the  wonderful  t<^i;es  which 
he  has  found  for  the  final  nxjuiem  in  Manured. 
But  this  work  was  undoubtedly  written  under 
great  exhaustion  ;  and  the  first  romantic  chorus 
alone  makes  a  uniformly  harmonious  impresfcion. 
It  doHes  the  list  of  Schumann's  works,  but  it  im 
not  with  this  that  we  should  wish  to  complete 
the  picture  of  so  great  and  noble  a  master.  He 
once  said  with  rmrmoe  to  the  Bequiem.  *It  la 
a  thing  that  one  writes  for  oneself.'  But  the 
abundant  treasure  of  individual,  pure,  and  pro- 
found art  whieh  he  haa  be«iiieatlied  to  va  ift  hit 
other  works  is  a  more  Listing  mnnumsot  to  hia 
name,  stupendous  and  imperishable. 


Among  the  published  works  that  treat  of 
Schumann's  life  and  labours,  that  by  Wasielewski 
deaervea  the  first  mention  (*  Robert  Ifehnmaim, 

eine  BiograpldeTOli  Josef  W.  von  Wasielewski' ; 
Dresdeu,  B.  Kuae,  1858;  ed.  3,  Bonn,  E. 
StnrasB,  1880).    Though  in  time  it  may  yet 

receive  additions  and  revision,  it  has  stiU  the 
enduring  merit  of  giving  from  accurate  acquaint- 
ance the  broad  outlinee  of  Schunumn's  life. 
Other  valuable  contributions  to  his  biography 
have  been  written  by  Franz  lluefier,  *  Die  Poetsio 
in  der  Musik'  (Leipzig,  Leuckart,  1874);  by 
Richard  Pohl,  '  Erinnerungen  an  K.  Schumann,' 
in  the  'Deutsche  Revue,'  vol.  iv,  Berlin,  187S 
(pp.  169  to  181,  and  306  to  317) ;  by  Max  Kal- 
beck,  '  R.  Schumann  in  Wien,'  forming  the 
feuiUelons  of  the  '  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitung'  of 
Sept.  34,  29,  and  Oct.  5,  1880.  An  accumtc  and 
sympathetic  essay  on  Schumann, '  Robert  Schii< 
mann's  Tage  und  Werke,'  was  contrihuteil  by  A. 
W.  Ambros  to  the  '  Culturhistorischtn  Bilder 
aus  dem  Musiklebea  der  Gegenwart*  (Xidpiig, 
Matthc.<»,  i860;  pp.  51-96).  Schumann's  lito» 
rary  work  has  been  reviewed  by  U.  Deiten 
in  the  Allg.  mndk.  Zeitung  (Leipsig,  Breilkopf 
&  n.-irtel,  1865,  no8.  47  49). 

SchubertU  &  Co.  published  in  i86o-6i  a  The- 
matio  Gatslogue  of  Sdramann'a  prmted  woriti^ 
extending  to  np.  143  only.  A  com[>lete  index 
to  all  the  published  compositions  of  Schumann, 
with  carefhl  evidence  aa  to  the  year  in  whi^ 
each  was  written,  published  and  first  perf(^rnicd, 
and  their  different  editiona  and  anangementi^ 
was  compiled  by  Alfred  DfirflU  as  a  anpntemciit 
to  the  '  Mutiikaliflchcs  Wochenblatt'  (Leipzig, 
FritcBch,  1875).  It  ia  imoossiUe  to  indicate  all 
the  dioiter  notleea  of  SalimisnB  In  books  and 
periodicals.  The  author  of  this  article  has  had 
the  advanti^  of  seeing  a  oooaiderablo  aumber 


of  hu  impubliahed  lettets  and  of  obtaining  much 
informatlai  •!  fttit  Wad  fiooi  penon»  «]io  wmn 
m  iBtinftl(»  mUtiona  with  him. 
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on  the  name '  Abegg.' 

r^nowdSaiwM).  Op.  a. 

Op.  X 

Irit«nn«til,  la  9  booki.  Op.  4. 
iBiprompiat  (Varl«tloci«)  oa  » 

  »*«tten«- 

»-«*wa«*.  Op.  7. 

^>AI1«ffnk  Op.  R. 
'0*n»»T»]  ■  (?T  plef*»).  Op.  ». 
C  Studies  »ft-r  I'unuilnl'*  C*- 

pricci.    dp.  10. 
EonaU  tn  K $  miDOT.  Op.  W. 
r—tMlltttcka.  tni boofc«.  Op-IS. 
>«n<M  la  Um  fonn  of  TuteUo«« 

i'(ll|iMi4>  Op>Ui 

F«fltm.da.  Op.  17. 

■  .A  taU  tkr  ■    Op.  IH. 

•  KumniMQck.'   Op.  19. 

'  Humoreike.'  Op.  30. 

*XoveIIctl«o.' la  i  boohs.  Op.tl. 

itoOatow.  OP.S 

TMfMnnichwmnk    tui  Wlen." 

Op 

'Dr«l  UoiMnfFri  •   Op  2S. 

4  TV.p\rc-f  'N  ',.-r.-n   '.Igiic,  Ho- 

■Mnae.  >nd  Fuehetl«|.   Op.  30. 
Album  (or  (be  JOO^  00  fW. 

pleeo).  Op.6a. 

«y— — ,  opuTt 

'WklibceiMn'dplMart.  Op.  R. 
'  BuBM  BUUer'<14  piMMt^  Op.  W. 
9  FutMiMQdM.  OP-UL 
SPT.aoaMutetttyMMS.  Op. 

ux. 

•AlbumUIMV  CM  plMHlb  Op. 

7  ptecM  lo  fof  betta  fom.  Op  1% 
'GcOage  «er  Frfth*'  (Moraine 

Bonci,  S  pte««t}.  Op.m 
ScbMw,  oHftaM^  IKnintn  <o 

the  F  minor  Boaita,  OPt  Mi 

pabltahed  w  No.  It  «nto  PMV 

humoos  worta. 
I'rato  pvalottato.  Olictnally  the 

iMt  moTement  of  t>m  (J  minor 

SoilAtk.    Op    '/J.     [,it>l|shn1  M 

_  llo>  U  o(  tlw)  pouhumuus  work«. 

>BAf 


Cello 


Trio  for  PK..  Violin.  «jad 

(O  minor).  Op  «, 
Adagio  and  AUcKro  for  FF.  and 

BwB  iai  M.  OtU»  w  VloUa). 

OpkUl 

Ftol«i]«rtflcke  liar  IT  ■■flfliil 

net  (ad  Ub.  VWOa  wOriUiJi  S 
piece*.  Op.  TS. 
Trio  for  pr..  vioUn.  Orilo 

(F  nu^Jor).  Op.  SO. 
l'h»rii«.«lt-»tacke  for  PK..  Violin, 

Cello  (4  piece*).  Op  KB. 
S  BoBMLDcei  for  I'K.  and  Oboe  (ad 
i.VlollnorC«lluj.  Op.M. 

s  ttOflh*  to  T«namftir  nr.  Mid 
Cello  (•dm.-pioUnX  Op.  Ml 

SormU  for  PF.  and  VWMn  (A 

minor).   Op.  J06. 
Tri.>  f  .r  TK..  Vkilln.  and  Cello 

I  .  Dll   ,  .fl.     Op.  110. 

MAfsbeablldOT* :  4  piM*  far  FF. 
ud  Ylota  (od  M.  TMIbJl  Op. 

lUi 

iBMit  far  nr.  Mi  TMto  (• 

mJnorV  0»ttL 
MlrehenrwdMupB't  4  ptoM 
for  FF..  OMmI  MHkTfaMiiX 
•■AVIolk 

C    Fob  BTUfMoi. 

S  Qauteu  for  2  VlulUti.  Viola,  and 
OpbdL 

iNnncTMiirrAL  Co»crnT*.='. 

Onh 


(2)  Du*t«. 
'RildaraiM  Often' 


(tplMea).  Op. 


*lt  vfarhaadlgt  ClarleratOeke  for 
klelna  and  grom  Eladar.'  Op^ 

•Ilal1>ceoen*(«pl«eM).  Op.H». 
•Klnderbair  (•  plM«  bk  «MMe 
turn).  OpLlMl 

(D  INKCfertPrjrdldaMi 

AndhMte  and  rariailnnt.  Op.  4d. 

(4 )  For  podal  PF.  or  Orjan. 
'Htuiltei  for  the  prdal  PF.'  (« 

pleee*  In  canon  Ibrmt.  Op.  Ml. 
'  BketchM  for  tiM  piiil  CT.*  t« 

piMaa).  0p.ec 


far  nr^  S  Tlellna.  Vkil», 

Op.U. 
farm 


ronr<>rto  for  PF.  and  Onhr^tra 

(A  minor).  Op.  M. 
Concerutack  for  4  Uorui  and  Oi^ 

totradiicnoB  lad  Allagio  appa*- 

ttonato. 

OoncarUtOek  far  FF.  and  Or- 

chMtra  (O  mlw}. 
Concerto  tor  Otltoai 

Op.  I». 
Phanta»le  for  VMb 

tra.   Op  13L 
Coiicert-aMecro,  with  Introduo- 
forFF.  and  OnhfltU*(l> 
OpkUt. 


X.  Fob  Obcw 
<1)  tynpbonle*. 
Sfmphon;  In  Bb.  Op.  Sk 
Overture,  6chern>,  anil  Finale. 

Op.  «L 

Bymphonr  In  C  mijor.  Op  <1. 
Bjmphonj  In  EK   Op.  B7. 
i^nphonr  In  D  mtuor.  Op.  121. 

(9-  OTCrture*. 
Overture  to  ftchlll^r'i '  Braut  »on 

Hissslna.'  Op.  100 
Fe»tlTal  Orerlure  with  fhnnn  on 

the  Hhclnwelnlled.   C>t>  1  .:v 
Overture  to  Bhakeipcve't '  JuUu* 

CiMar.*  Op.iaL 
Orertura  to  OotUM't  'Barman 

and  Dorothea.'  Op.  Ut. 
Orerture*  to  the  opera  '  0«k>- 
vera.'  op.  81 :  to  Bjron**  •  Man- 
fred.' op.  116  ;  and  to  tlieBcenee 
firom  Goetbe'a '  Faoat.' 

FoK  1  ToMiR,  «m  nr.  ao- 
Qtrnfuaamn. 

Liederkrali,  bj  Hehie  (9  wngt). 
Op.  9*. 

Myrthrii.'  lo  4  b>iolu  (%  KiDgi). 
Op  V. 

LMer  urid  G<^nc*  (A).   Op.  97. 
S  t'oemi  bj  (ielbel.  Op.  SO. 
S^nc-poenubyChaialHo.  Op>SL 
IS  Forma  by  JnMton  IMW.  to  t 

book*.  OML 
I Foemi br Brial^  Op.M. 
tt  Foe  mi  iom  BOchrrtft  'Urtw 


and  U  Ml 


by  CUnScbo- 

dor£  Op.  99. 
S  Songk.   Op.  4a 

'  Frauen-Llebe  und  Lrben ' :  ercle 

of  tufigt  bj  Chiiml«n.j.   Op.  4i 
Brimanien  uud  Balladco  0>.  Op. 

V;.. 

'  I)lchterUebB'  i  cycle  of  tongs  b; 
Uaiaa,  te  t  Mn  (M  m^). 
Op.«L 

Roman  wa  imd  Balladeo  (S).  Op^ 

ea. 

■P«li»lxar';  li«II»dbj  Heine.  Op. 
It'  niaJiJrn  und  Bal laden  ^3).  Op. 
I.l'tler  urkd  GeaAnge  (5).  Op.  77. 

farttopouK(W). 


\ptcec  witk  4-haad  accomsaiiK 


*l   Wtat  by 

Schiner.  '  - 
<  Songa  by 

Op.  >«». 

6  Poenu  by  Lenau.  end   '  He- 

qiilrm'  («)Id    l!»lhnlic  poeiuX 

5  8onc»  from  Byron'*  Hebrew 
Mel«dlM(iillliflAq»wPV.Mel>. 
Op.ll 

UedtfrnadOaiaaiafQii  Op.M. 
Lledar  and  Getlng*  ftom  iioe- 
lfce*i*WIlbrlmMel»tw*(9).  Op. 

as*. 

7  ftong*  by  SUiabetb 
Op.  104. 

6  Songa.  Op.  107. 

4  Hmarin1iii»  |p  lunia.  Op. 

in. 

Fflmtw.  Op.  lit. 

•6  helter*  RetAnre.'  Op.  12i. 
Lieder  und  G«*An|!«  (A).   Op.  127. 
'Godkhle    der    KOui|lB  Jtafla 
Stuart '    I.  Op.  m, 

4  SunifJ.    Op,  14'i 

'  I'rr  (i'  lim'n-  Hhfln':  patrlutk 

mtug  bf  X.  Becker  (with  ehurui) 


n  fnttr-parl  Bong*  for  men'*  Toleea. 

Op.  S3. 

5  Soit%i  bjr  Bum*  for  mixed  cho- 

rui.   Op.  W. 
4  Songn  for  mlied  ehonn.    Op.  ^i9. 

3  ^ngs  fur  male  cliuru^.  0(>. 
'Ultomelle  '  by  Rackert.  In  caoon 

form,  tor  men'*  votea*  tai  i 
part*  (7  niuabera).  Op.  6& 

BoguaaM  and  Balladen  for  < 
rtM(D.  Op.  97. 

Bomanoe*  for  female  volee*.  with 
FF.  aoet.  ad  M.  (6).  Op  ag. 

Bomanten  und  ttalladen  for  cho- 
rus (&>.   Oji  7'.. 

Komancn  for  l>  male  Totces,  with 
I'K.  accl.  ad  l,b.  (6).   Op.  »1. 

Motet.    'Verxtnelfle    aVcht  Im 

far  *niMb  audt  ifaorw  (Otm 

aect.  adIA.X  Op.  «S. 
Hunting  iongi  (6),  lor  m*V  chorus, 
III  ««Tcral  part*  (with  an  nd  lib, 
»cct.  (or  4  Hornt  i.    Op.  l.TT. 

4  Kings  lor  double  chorus.  Op. 
141. 

Bumanien  and  Balla<len  for  cho- 
rus (6).  Op  14& 

Roman  sen  and  Ballad—  fap 
fiMff).  «p.MI. 


I.  WmMA, 


nr. 


S  Poems  by  Oclbel  Ohe  Ht  for  9 

BolMUOt,  the".ini!  fi.r3!^<i|irano%, 
and  th*-  a.<i  [Zi^r  ,!,..: |,  i,..,,  - 
'(.Ipjj  Llle'j  for  small  Chorus, 
Triangle,  and  SuhOWlMg  4Mt 
hb  ).  Op.  99. 

4  Pueto  far  fgpnp  aai  fteor. 

Op.  PI. 

9  two-part  Bongs. 

•■pwilnhsr  LledartpM*;  •«pel« 
M  songs  1.9,  bcsldrs  one  as  an  ap- 
pendlz)  for  single  and  several 
Tolce*(B.A.T.&).  Op.  74. 

4  DueU  Ig 
Op.7«. 

■  Mlnnesplel  *  from  Rdekert's '  Lle- 
iMafflUillBg '  for  single  and  seve- 
nli«toM(»«uikr««>.  OpkNL 

'MWMiiiililir.'  bf  Btobtth 

Kulmann,  for  9  fioprano  *olc«s. 

Op.  108. 

9  Songs  fsT  9  hmale  Tolaaa.  Op. 

114. 

'  Ppaalach*  Uebadleder  *  I  •  gfai* 

•rwa«  -      -  - 


aad  the  Peri  Op.  90. 
byBOckert.  Op.  71. 
'APaitlnr  Bmc'  (biftaBlng  '■• 
Ut  bestlBurt  il  Ootto  Bdlh'jL 

Op.»4. 

Bcqufem  for  MIgnon.  from  Go^ 
thes  'WUbelm  Metoter.'  Op. 

VHb. 

Nachtlled,  by  llebbel.  Op.101. 
Tba  nigltMf*  «( the  Bote.  Op> 
lU. 

Der  B0nlr«K>hn;  ballad  by  ITj- 

Isnd.  Op.  11«. 
I»c«  BAnren  Fluch ;  ballaa  alter 

fhland     Op.  U-O. 
Vom  l'««'ri  und  der  KOnlg^tocb- 

ter,  4  I  AKa<!«  bjGelbel.  Op  140. 
I>er  u;ack  TOO  Edenhalli  ballad 

ferviiiwd.  Op.  MS. 
.Voir  Xmf  leogi  by 

Op.lU. 

Mass.  ap.i«r. 

Requiem.  Op.  14S. 
Scenes   from  (.iw-tlie's 
(without  opus  iiuiiitwr). 

K.  PSAMATio  Woua. 
'  Geoof«i»*j  apaift  Indairta. 

81. 
Moslalpl 
UB. 

X. 

■iMl  HaMil  ballad  by  Hebbd 
farMaaaltoo  with  PF.  Op.101. 

Ballade  *«■  BaWfalmahg  to 
Hebbei.  fer  Om  aaaM.  Cp. 

No.  1. 

We  FlOcbllli.c-  fThe  KnsltiTf.) : 
ballad  by  Shelley,  for  the  sam«. 


SCHUMANN,  Clara  Jonnnri,  wife  of 

tlie  foregoing,  one  of  the  greatest  pianoforte 
nlayen  that  the  world  has  ever  heard,  was  the 
dfaiii^tcr  of  Fbiidbioh  Wibok,  aad  was  bom  al 
Leipzig,  Sept.  13,  18 19.  She  began  the  PF.  at 
a  very  early  age  under  her  fatber'a  guidance ;  and 
OB  Oct.  90,  1828,  «h«n  die  had  just  completed 
her  ninth  year,  made  her  dSut  in  public  at  a 
concert  of  Min  Perthaler's,  where  abe  played 
with  EraIHe  Refnhold  is  Kalkfaramer^i  4-haiid 
variations  on  tbt-  March  from  Moiso.  The  noticrg 
in  tiie  Leipaig  XagebUti  and  AJ1.Z.  «bow  that 
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ghe  WM  already  an  object  of  much  Interest  in  the 
town.  At  this  tii»e  she  was  accustomed  to  play 
tha  ooncertos  of  Mozart  and  Hummel  with  or- 
chestra by  heart,  and  thus  earlv  did  she  lay  tfie 
foundation  of  that  sympathv  with  the  orcLeutra 
which  w>^iUiigaishMher.  On  November  8, 1830, 
•wlien  jii''t  ovtr  clevem,  she  gave  her  first  concert 
»t  the  Gewandbaus  under  the  good  old  name  of 
*MarikaliMiM  Akademto*;  ucl  her  performance 
is  cited  by  the  A.M.Z.  as  a  proof  liow  far  appli- 
cation and  good  teaching  can  bring  great  natural 
^fts  at  to  Mudy  aa  age.  Her  eolo  pieces  were 
Rondo  brilUuit  (op.  101),  K.ilkbrenner ;  Varia- 
tiona  brillastai  (op.  35),  Uerx;  and  variationa 
of  liar  own  on  an  orijg^iial  theme;  and  die  !■ 
pmiied  by  tlie  critic  just  referred  to  for  already 
poMMMiog  the  briUiant  styleof  the  greateat  playens 
of  the  day.  Her  next  appearanoe  waa  on  May  9. 
1831,  in  pieces  by  Pixis  and  Herz — still  bravura 
mnaic.  About  this  time  she  was  taken  to  Weimar, 
Cassel,  and  Frankfort,  and  in  the  spring  of  183a 
to  Parin,  where  abo  gnve  a  concert  on  Apiil  13. 
of  wliich,  lto\v<?ver,  no  detailn  are  to  be  found. 
Mendelssohn  waa  there  at  the  time,  but  was 
anffering  from  an  attack  of  cholera,  and  thus  the 
meeting  of  these  two  great  artists— destined  to 
become  such  great  fricn  la — wjuj  jHtetjwned.  Ou 
July  9  and  July  31,  1^32,  she  gives  two  other 
'  Musikalische  Akadcuiien'  in  Leipzig,  at  which, 
besides  Pixis  and  llerz,  we  find  Chopin's  varia- 
iknia  on  'Laci  darem'  (op.  2),  a  jiiace  which,  only 
a  few  months  before.  Robert  Sdiumann  had  wel- 
comed with  his  first  and  one  of  his  most  ipirited 
reviews.   At  tbe  former  of  theae  two  ooaoarta 

Frji'.ih  in  IJvia  Ger)ia'dt,  (now  MadanM  IVege) 
sang  in  public  fur  the  first  time. 

In  October  183a  Olara  Wieek  teemt  to  baire 
ma  le  her  il  but  at  t'le  Gewandhans  Concerts  in 
Moscheles's  G  minor  Concerto — Pohlenz  was  then 
the  oondnetor — and  from  that  time  forward  her 
name  is  regularly  found  in  the  programme*  of 
those  famous  bubecription  Concerts,  as  well  as  of 
others  held  in  the  same  hall.  Hitherto,  it  wiU 
be  observed,  her  musio  has  been  almoat  ex- 
clusively bravura;  but  on  Nov.  9,  1831,  she 
played  with  Mendelssohn  and  Rakemnnn  in 
Baoh*s  tri]^  Concerto  in  D  minor,  and  about 
the  aamo  tune  Mosch-  les  mentions  her  p'rform- 
aooa  of  one  of  Schubert's  Trioj,  and  Beethoven's 
Trio  in  Bb.  In  the  winter  of  1836  she  made  her 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  and  remained  during  the 
winter  playing  with  great  success,  and  receiving 
the  appointment  of '  Kk.  Kammer-virtnoein.' 

Schumann  had  been  on  a  very  Intimate  fill- 
ing in  the  Wieck's  house  for  some  years,  but  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  ^1  the  spring  of  1836 
that  his  attachment  to  Clara  was  openly  avowed, 
and  it  wiis  not  till  iScpt.  12,  1840  (the  eve  of 
her  birthday),  ailsr  a  tsries  of  delays  and  difll- 
ctdtics  which  arc  eufficiently  touched  upon  in 
the  preceding  article,  that  they  were  married. 
For  eighteen  months  after  this  event  Madame 
S  h-mi mn  remained  in  I^eipzig.  We  find  her 
name  in  the  Gewandhaus  programmes  attached  to 
the  gnat  mastarpieoai^  bat  oooasiooallv  making 
a  fomaolie  emonioii,  asin  Deoambsr  li^ttfthm 


SCHUMANN. 

she  twice  played  with  Lizst  in  a  piece  of  h\»  for 
two  pianos.  In  the  early  part  of  1*^42  she  and 
her  husband  made  a  tour  to  Hamburg,  whieh 
she  continued  alone  as  far  as  Copenhagen.  Later 
in  that  year  they  were  in  Vienna  together,  la 
1844  Schumann's  health  made  it  neca^sary  to 
leave  Leipzig,  nnd  remove  to  Dresden,  where 
tliey  reside*]  tUl  ^850.  Duriuff  all  this  time 
Madame  Schumann's  life  waa  bound  op  with 
her  husband's,  an<l  they  were  separated  only  by 
the  exigencies  of  her  profession.  She  devoted 
hermlf  net  only  to  his  society,  but  to  the  brings 
ing  out  of  liiH  mu.sic,  much  of  which — such  as 
the  PF.  Concerto,  the  Quintet,  Quartet,  and 
Trios,  ete.— owed  its  first  rspntation  to  her.  la 
the  early  part  of  1846  Schumann  was  in<hiee<l  to 
go  to  Petersbui^,  and  there  bis  wife  met  Uen- 
selt,  and  had  moeh  mniie  with  Um.  In  tha 
winter  of  the  came  year  they  were  again  at  Vienna, 
and  there  Madame  Schumann  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Jenny  lind  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
two  great  artists  appeared  together  at  a  concert 
in  Decemlier.  England,  tbou;^'h  at  one  time  in 
view,  was  re<«erved  to  a  later  day.  At  Paris  she 
has  never  played  since  the  early  visit  already 
spoken  of.  Tiie  trials  which  this  faithful  wire 
must  have  undergone  during  the  latter  part  of 
her  husband's  life,  from  his  first  attempt  at  self- 
destruction  to  liis  death,  July  I9.  1S56,  n-'ed 
only  be  alluded  to  here.  It  was  but  shortly 
before  the  fatal  crisis  that  she  made  her  ficat 
visit  to  England,  playing  at  the  Philharmonic  on 
April  14  and  28,  at  the  Musical  Union  on  four 
separate  oooasioBS,  and  fllaewhcfte,  her  last  ap* 
j>earance  being  on  .Tunt»  24.  On  June  1 7  she  gave 
an  afternoon  '  Kecital '  at  the  Uanover-tiquare 
roomi,  the  pro^^ramme  of  whieh  ia  worth  pr»> 
serving.  I.  Heetlioven,  Variations  in  Kb  on 
Theme  from  the  Eroica ;  a.  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Two  inversions  (op.  1 7),  Snite-de  pieoea  (op.  24, 
no  i)  ;  3.  Clara  Schumann.  Variati  ins  on  ihcma 
from  Schumann's  'Bunte  Blatter';  a.  Brahms, 
Sarabande  and  Gavotte  in  the  styto  or  Bach ;  5. 
Scarlatti,  Piece  in  A  major ;  6.  R.  Schumann's 
Camaval  (omitting  Eusebius,  Florestan,  Coquette. 
Iteplique,  Estrella,  and  Aveu).  She  returned 
from  London  to  Bonn  just  in  time  to  reoeifo 
her  hushand's  last  breath  (.Tuly  29.  1856). 

After  this  event  she  and  her  family  resided 
for  some  years  in  Berlin  with  her  mother,  who 
had  separated  from  Wieck  and  had  married  a 
musician  named  I^rgiel ;  and  in  1^63  she  settled 
at  Badsa  Baden,  in  the  Liehtenthal,  whioh  thea 
became  her  usual  hca  i-qnarters  till  1874. 

Her  recepliun  in  this  conservative  ooontry  was 
hardly  such  aa  to  enoonrage  her  to  repeat  her 
viait,  and  many  years  passed  hefnr  ■  she  r-  t'tmed. 
In  1865,  however,  the  appreciation  of  Schumann's 
mnsfo  nad  greatly  increased  on  this  dda  the 
Channel  ;  and  the  anxiety  of  amateurs  to  hearaa 
artist  whose  fame  on  the  continent  was  so  great 
and  so  peooUar  became  so  loodl y  expressed,  that 
Madame  Schumann  was  ind  iced  Ui  make  a  second 
visit.  She  played  at  the  Philharmonic  May  29, 
Musical  Unioa  April  18.  35,  and  Jona  eta.  ator 
In  1867  ■hrtatdmait'  ligaia,  and  after  thia  her 
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TMtbeenmiB  an  annaal  <nM  vp  to  T889}tait«rnpted  j 

only  in  1878,  1^79.  1880,  wlien  health  Hid  other 
circumstances  did  not  permit  her  lo  toavel.  In  | 
1866  she  again  vUted  Aitttria.  and  gaT6  *ix  | 
concerts  at  Vienna;  and  any  coldnesa  that  the 
Viennese  may  have  previously  shown  towards 
her  bnebaad^  oompoiitioM  was  flm  amply 
Utoned  for. 

In  1878  she  aooepted  the  post  of  prindjp.'U 
teadier  of  the  pfanofbrte  in  the  Omsenratinre 

fi)iin*le(l  by  Dr.  Hoch  at  Frankfort,  where  she  is 
now  (i88a)  living  ami  workiiur  with  great  suooess. 

This  is  not  th--  place  or  Ae  tioie  to  speak  of 
the  charm  of  Madame  Schumann's  personality, 
of  the  atmosphere  of  noble  and  earnest  simplicity 
-which  surrounds  her  in  private  life  no  less  than 
in  her  public  performance.  Those  who  have  the 
privily  of  her  acquaintance  do  not  need  such 
description,  and  for  those  who  have  not  it  is  un- 
i)eccsi>ary  to  make  the  attempt.  She  is  deeply 
and  widely  beloved,  and  a  few  years  ago,  when 
there  appeared  to  be  a  proepect  of  her  bcin'j 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  abandon  her  public 
appearances,  the  esteem  and  affection  of  her 
numeroas  friends  took  the  practical  form  of  a 
•uhscription,  and  »  ooosiderable  suin  of  moociy 
WM  raised  in  Genoaay  and  England  for  her  nse. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor  for  the 
following  characterisation  of  Madame  Sohunuumi 
style  and  works. 

As  an  artist,  Aladame  Schiunann't*  i>l:iro  is 
indubitably  in  the  firxt  rank  of  living  pianists; 
indeed  Bhe  may  perha[)8  be  considered  to  hUmH 
Ugbor  than  any  of  her  contemporaries,  if  not 
as  regards  the  pospiession  of  natural  or  acquireil 
gifts,  yet  in  the  use  she  makes  of  them.  Jler 
playing  is  characterised  by  an  entire  absence  of 
jiersonal  display,  a  keen  perception  of  the 
comjKJs^er's  meaning,  and  an  unfailing  power  of 
setting  it  forth  in  perfectly  intdtigibw  form. 
These  qualities  wotild  lead  one  to  pron  tiincc 
her  one  of  the  most  intell-  ctual  of  players,  were 
it  not  that  that  term  has  come  to  imply  a  oerli^ 
Ooldnof.'^  or  want  of  feeling,  which  in  never  per- 
ceived in  her  playing.  £ut  just  such  a  use  of 
the  intdleetual  powers  m  ssmres  the  purposes  of 
true  art,  ensuring  perfect  accuracy  in  all  rcfprcts, 
no  liberties  being  taken  with  the  text,  even  when 
playing  from  memory,  and  above  all  seotning  an 
interpretation  of  the  composer's  work  which  is 
at  once  intelligible  to  the  listener — this  certainly 
fonns  an  essential  element  of  her  playing,  and  it 
is  worth  while  insisting  on  this,  since  t)ie  absence 
of  that  strict  accuracy  and  perspicuity  is  too 
often  miatahen  for  evidence  of  deep  emotional 

intention.  With  all  tli-s,  howt  w  r,  ]\Ta  lame 
Schumann's  playing  evinces  great  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  a  true  poet's  appreotation  of  abeolote 
beauty,  so  that  nothing  ever  Bounds  liarsh  or 
Ugly  in  her  hands ;  indeed  it  may  fairly  be  said 
t&t  after  liearing  her  play  a  fine  work  (she 
IMVer  plays  what  ia  not  coul),  one  always  bo- 
cones  aware  that  it  contains  beauties  undis* 
eovered  hefora.  This  ii  no  donbt  partiy  dn«  to 
tha  poealiadjteMitifiil  qnalilgr  of  the  tons  aha 


produces,  wMeli  is  rich  and  ▼fgnmni  withont 

the  elighteat  harshness,  and  is  obtained,  even  in 
the  loudtst  passages,  by  pressure  with  the  fingers, 
rather  than  by  peronsnoa.  Indeed,  her  playing 
U  particularly  free  from  violent  movement  of 
any  kind ;  in  passages,  the  fingers  keep  olose  to. 
the  keys  and  sqaeese  instead  of  striking  them, 
while  chords  are  gmsped  from  the  wri.st  rather 
than  struck  from  the  elbow.  She  founds  her 
kehnique  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  her 
fath'  r,  F.  Wieck,  who  was  also  her  instructor, 
that  '  the  touch  {i,  e.  the  blow  of  the  finger  upon 
Ihe  key)  should  never  be  audible,  but  only  tho 
masicid  sound,'  nn  axiom  the  truth  of  which 
there  is  aome  danger  of  overlooking,  in  the  en- 
deavoor  to  compass  the  extreme  difficulties  of 
certain  kinds  of  modem  pianoforte  music. 

Madame  Schumann's  ripaimre  is  very  laro^ 
extending  from  Scarlatti  end  Bach  to  Mendds- 
Bohn,  Chopin,  and  Brahma,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  she  exocda  in  her  rendering 
of  any  one  composer's  works  ratho*  than  an* 
othor  s,  unless  it  bo  iu  her  interpretation  of  her 
husband's  music.  And  even  here,  if  she  is  pro* 
nounced  by  general  opinion  to  be  greatest  in  her 
playing  of  Schumann,  it  is  ptobably  becaQ«a  it  ia 
to  her  inimitable  performances  that  we  owe,  in 
this  country  at  Ic.ist,  the  appreciation  and  love 
of  his  music  now  happily  become  universal,  and 
thus  the  player  sharcH  in  the  acknowledgement 
she  has  won  for  the  conqKtser. 

Madame  Sohnmann's  compositions,  though  not 
very  numerous,  ovinro  that  earnestness  of  purpose 
which  distinguishcH  her  woik  in  general.  Even 
her  earliest  essays,  which  are  short  pianoforto> 
liieces  WTitten  for  the  most  part,  in  dance- fonn, 
are  redeemed  from  any  a[)proach  to  triviality  by 
their  interesting  rhythms,  and  in  particular  by 
the  freslmess  of  their  modulations,  the  latter 
being  iutleed  iu  some  cases  original  even  to 
abruptness.  Their  general  charactenstic  is  that 
of  delicacy  rather  than  f>rce.  thuir  frf«juent 
staccato  passages  and  the  many  skipping  grace- 
notes  which  are  constantly  met  with  retpiiring 
for  their  performance  a  touch  of  the  daijitiost 
lightness;,  although  qualities  of  an  opposite  kind 
are  occaatonally  shown,  aa  in  the  '  Souvenir  do 
Yiennc,'  op.  9,  which  is  a  set  of  variations  in 
{/ravura style  on  Haydn's  AuntrianUymn.  Among 
her  more  serious  oompositiona  of  later  date  are  a 
Trio  in  6  minor  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  violon- 
cello, op.  17,  which  is  thoroughly  musicianlike 
and  interesting,  three  duurming  Cadences  to 
Beethoven'.'^  Conpert<"i8.  ops.  37  and  5S,  and  a  set 
of  three  Pi-eludes  and  Fugues,  op.  16,  which 
deserve  mention  not  only  on  aeeoont  of  their  ex- 
cellent cons^truction,  but  as  fenning  a  most  valu- 
able study  in  legato  part-plaving.  There  is  also 
a  Piano  Concerto,  op.  7,  dedicated  to  Spohr,  of 
which  the  pasnaje-i  (though  not  the  modulation**) 
remind  one  of  Hummel ;  but  it  is  a  short  work 
and  not  well  bdaneed,  the  first  m<ivement  being 
reduced  to  a  pinglo  solo,  which  endt»  on  the 
dominant,  and  leads  at  once  to  the  Andante. 

In  tha  later  works,  aa  n^ht  naturally  bo  ex* 
paoted,  then  am  maoj  movamanta  whidi  bear 
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Op- 1<  Qa'<trr  rulonttKt. 

$.  <■»^lrK  •■^  I II  lurrarde  V*!**-- 

S,  K<iiii»nr.«  »*rl<-<. 

4.  V*!**'  Itoinaiitlntii'' 

«UMl4riMlquM. 
T,  OMieut  no.l  pour  le  pUoo- 

fan* ;  III  A  mtmr. 
H  Ttfiatiom  *»  Crnietrt.  la' 

Cob  the  Cavttiiui  In  'II 
riMta.' 

9.  BouTpnIr  rlr  YItriine  In  Kb, 

Impruniplu. 
K).  8  h«r(o  I)  minor. 
II.  8  Romance*  <Mecbi>ttl). 
IS.  dSongstroaiBSchaiiUBn'i 


of  Um  influence  of  Schumann's  morfo  both 

in  harmony  and  rhythm,  but  this  influence,  which 
fini  Beems  perceptible  in  the  '  Soirees  Musical^,* 
op.  0, 6.  is  afterwards  1m  noliOMUft  in  the  piano- 
forte works  th.in  in  the  songs,  many  of  which  are 
of  great  beauty.  Schumann  himself  has  made 
mm  of  themes  by  Madame  Schamaan  ia  aoreral 
inBtances,  namely  in  his  Impromptus  op.  5  (on 
the  theme  of  her  Variations  op.  3,  which  are  dedi- 
e^ted  to  him),  fai  tin  An4iflataio  of  bis  Sonata 
in  F  miiior  op.  14,  and  (as  ft  'iBOfcto*)  itk  the 
'  Davidtibuadlertanze,'  op.  6. 

The  fbllowing  it  a  lioi  of  Ibdamo  SdhuniMUiV 
compo:«itioni : — 

Op.  14.  DwuKiinie  8chen«,  In  C 
minor. 
l.V  QuAtre  i'\icn  fuilllrM. 
W.  Orel  Prlludlm  und  Kusi-n. 
17.  Trio,  FF.  and  auiuft,  U 

IK  (?) 

So.  Vnrtatlont  on  a  theme  b} 
Bobtit  SehnoMMik  > 

Si  f?) 

2S.  «  Lieder  ftMSBolkrb'lti' 

cunde.' 

'  Llebeutmbar.'  Lied  bf  Oclbd. 
Andanu  ami  Allegra,  W.  tolok 
OiSmmi  to  MlMva't  Oov- 

HtMlBOBriBOrUSO.      |-Q  ^ 

flCHDNKE,  Louis  (or  Ludwig  I),  pianoforte 
fUmjw  ond  oampossi',  bom  of  »  maslwl  fkmily  at 
Cassel,  Dec.  21,  1810.  Hi.s  projreHs  was  so  rapid 
that  at  10  he  could  plajr  the  Concertos  of  Mozart 
and  Hummel,  with  cose.  In  1894  he  yisited 
Munich  and  Vienna,  .iml  then  Paris,  where  he 
put  himself  under  Kalkbrenner  and  lieicha. 
After  some  weaderlng  to  Stuttgart,  VieoiM 
(18 \  Pra^jiif  and  Dr.  s'ien,  he  came  to  Leipzig, 
where  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Schumann, 
•nd  nn  intimate  firlendship  wm  the  nenit 
Si  hunkc  was  carried  off"  on  Dec  7,  1834.  at  the 
early  age  of  not  quite  24.  to  the  great  grief  of 
Scbtmuum,  who  iadnlged  his  aUbonimi  io  several 
interesting  papers  ('Gcs.  Schriften,*  i.  93,  335; 
ii.  56,  277).  full  of  memorials  of  bis  friend's  cha- 
netaristlaB.  Scbnnke's  appearance  was  striking, 
end  he  wvm  a  very  remarkable  player.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  who  edited  the  '  Neue  Zeit- 
sehrift  fUr  Musik '  on  its  first  appearance.  His 
taMm  mn  signed  with  the  figore  3.  [O.] 

SCEUPPANZIGH,  Ignaz.  celebrated  vio- 
liniel,  bom  1776,  ia  Vienna,  where  liis  father 
wai  a  preifeesor  at  the  Reahdinle.  He  adopted 
music  as  a  jiroffssion  about  the  time  of  Bee- 
thoven's arrival  in  Vienna  (aid  of  179a),  and 
tliat  lio-eaily  became  Imowii  ai  a  teaclier  we 
gather  from  an  entry  in  Beethoven's  diary  for 

1794  ' Schuppansigh  three  times  a  week,  AI- 
breolitBberger  three  times  a  weelc.*  Beethoven 
was  studying  the  viola,  which  was  at  that  time 
Sdiuppanzi^h's  instrument,  but  he  soon  afier 
aliandoned  it  for  the  violin.  Before  he  was  at 
he  had  made  some  name  as  a  conduotor,  and  in 

1795  »nd  99  directed  the  Augarten  concerts. 
Tne  'Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung'  of  May 
1799,  after  describing  the  onnoerts.  remarlu  that 
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'{he  seal  shown  bj  HfliT  Sdiappanzigh  in  inter- 
preting the  oompoflitions  producp<l,  make  tb^»e 
concerts  models  worth  following  by  all  amateur 
associations  of  the  ldnd,aad  by  Many  oonductosa.' 
In  Oct.  iSoo,  however,  the  same  writer  doubt* 
'whether  Schuppanzigb  ia  re.'illy  a  great  coo- 
ductor,'  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  concerts 
declined.  On  the  other  hand,  Seyfrie<l  speaks  of 
him  as  a '  thoroughly  eno'getic,  and  highly  gif  bed 
ordwitral  player.*  Beotiioven,  who  had  •ho 
appeared  at  the  Augarten  concerts,  k«-pt  up  a 
singular  kind  of  friend^tbip  with  Schuppanzigb. 
They  were  so  nseftd  to  eadi  otiier  that,  as  TImyer 
sayH,  they  had  a  cjeat  mutual  liking,  if  it  did  not 
actually  amount  to  affection.  They  used  neither 
'Do'aor  'Ste'ia  addressing  each  other,  but  •  Br*— 
a  characteristic  trait  of  both  men.  Srhnppanzi^h 
wasgood*looking,  though  later  in  life  he  grew  veiy 
&t,  and  had  to  put  up  with  many  a  jnke  on  we 
f^iihjert  fr  tm  Beethoven.  *Mylord  Falst.-iff '  w.^« 
one  of  his  nicknames  (letter  to  Archduke  in 
NoU,  Keoo  Briefe,  p.  75).  The  ftHewing  piece 
of  rough  drollery,  scrawled  by  Beethoven  00  a 
blank  page  at  the  end  of  his  Sonata  op.  is 
liflve  printed  for  the  first  time: — 

Lab  auf  den  Dicken. 
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was  a  great  quartet-player,  and 
to  tM  pailj  whkb  Btl  wmf  Aid^r 
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Airing  1 794  and  95  at  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky's, 
nAk&re  he  took  ike  first  violin,  tbePkince  hinuelf, 
or  a  Silesian  named  Sina,  the  eecond,  Weias  the 
violA,  and  Kraft,  an  artist  £rom  the  crown  of  his 
be»d  to  the  xole  of  hia  foot,  the  cello— oocasionally 
changing  with  Beethoren's  friend,  Zmeskall.  To- 
wards the  close  of  1S08  Schuppanaigli  founded 
the  Rasoumoffaky  quartet,  to  which  he,  MayHe>ler 
and  Linke,  remained  atUxched  for  life.  Weiss 
again  took  the  viola.  Beethoven's  quartets  were 
the  staple  of  their  performances.  In  the  mean- 
time Schupp-irzijfh  had  married  a  Fraulein  Ki« 
litsky,  the  nster  of  a  well-known  ainger,  who 
lug.  with  UCtlAtuooenitistnM,  'Ah  perfidol* 
■I  a  concert  of  Beethoven's  in  iSo^,  instead  of 
Ana*  Milder.  On  thia  occasion  the  great  joker 
writea  to  Gmf  Bnmewiak,  *8ohuppancig1i  it  nmt- 
sied-'-theY  }<av  Ida  wife  is  as  fat  as  himself — 
wkrt  a  family  I  r  (Nohl,  Neae  Briefe.  p.  ii.) 
WIm  lh«  BaMomoffiiky  paUMse  WM  trarnt  dowB 

In  1815  Schuppanzigli  Btarted  on  a  to\ir  through 
OennMiy,  Poland,  and  Kussia^  and  did  not 
ntani  till  enriy  In  l8s4«  wlian  HA  qnntots 
were  resumed  with  the  MUOe  band  of  friends  (see 
Beethoven'a  letters  to  kli  nephew,  183^).  One 
of  the  fint  event!  after  hfi  retom  was  tbe  per- 
fimnance  of  Sdmbert's  Octet,  which  is  marked 
M finished  on  March  i,  and  was  doubtless  played 
▼•■y  shortly  after.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  339  />  ]  The 
acquaintance  thus  b^nu*  was  cemented  by  Schu- 
bert's dedication  of  his  lovely  Quartet  in  A  *  to 
his  friend  I.  Schuppanzigh,'  a  year  later.  Schup- 
pHBsigh  was  a  member  of  the  court-chapsl,  and 
for  some  time  director  of  the  court-opera  He 
died  of  paralysis,  March  2,  iR;^o.  Of  hia  com- 
positions the  niilowing  were  printed : — '  Solo  pour 
le  violon  avec  qiiatuor'  (Diabelli),  'Variationen 
tiber  ein  russiiiKLea  Lied '  (Oappi ),  and  'Variationen 
fiber  ein  Thenm  mis  Alcim^  (MoUo).  (F.6.] 
SCHOTT,  Eduard  hr.rn  Oct.  72,  1856,  at 
Si.  Ptitenbuzg.  was  intended  for  a  mercantile 
cener,  Imt  xeliiiqiiiohed  it  ibr  mnsfc,  which  h« 
learned  from  Petersen  and  Stein  sufficiently  to 
pass  tbe  examination  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatoire, with  hononr,  in  1876.  He  than 
entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Leijwig;  passed  tlie 
final  examination  there  in  187^  ana  went  to 
Vienna,  where  lie' was  Teoently  elected  eondactor 
af  the  Akaflenii-iche  Wagner- Verein,  and  where 
he  rerides  in  close  intimacy  with  Leachetitsky. 
In  January  18S2  he  played  hia  Concerto  (op.  7) 
in  G  minor,  l»cfore  the  Rosriaa  Musical  Society 
at  St.  Peter»burf^.  It  was  performed  at  the 
fty^td  Palace,  Sydenham.  April  15,  1883,  by 
Mad.  Frickenhaus.  Hin  published  works  contain 
— Serenade  for  strings,  op.  6j  Variationa  for  a 
Pianos,  op.  9 ;  Songa ;  etc.  [G-] 
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of  the  Black  Spaniard-*,  into  which  Beethoven 
ranoved  at  the  beginning  of  October  1825,  and 
where  he  dBed  Maieh  so,  1837.  The  wHiCioal 
aad  eccleeiaMtieal  relations  between  the  two 
Mgoted  catholic  countries  Austria  and  Spain, 
in  the  idth  and  TTth  oentariet,  were  very 
and  intimate.  The  Infanta,  Marianne, 
of  Philip  III  of  Spain,  on  her  departure 


(1639)  for  Vienna,  to  beoeme  the  wife  of  Fei^ 

dinand,  took  with  her  Prior  Benedict  Ton  Fsii* 
nalosa  Mondragon,  to  establish  a  branch  house 
of  the  once  famous  Benedictines  of  Montserrat 
in  lier  new  abode.  K  ot withstanding  the  very 
serious  and  earnest  objictions  of  the  military 
authorities,  she  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  to 
build  a  monastery  on  the  outer  border  of  the 
northern  glacis,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
with  great  ceremony  November  15, 1633.  Fifty 
years  afterwards  ( 1 683),  on  the  appmadi  of  tha 
Turks,  thebuildings  wereburnt,  asa  step  necessary 
to  the  defence  of  the  city.  After  the  repulae  of  the 
Turks  and  tlia  restoration  of  peace,  AntonVogel, 
a  Viennese  novice  of  the  order,  travelled  through 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  collected  funds 
anffloient  to  rebnlld  tha  aieoastory  of  whieh  ha 
was,  not  unnaturally,  then  made  Prior.  This  is 
the  present  Schwarxspaaierhaus.  On  the  accession 
of  Joseph  II.  to  tlie  tlirone  of  his  mother,  Maria 
Tlierena,  the  few  remaining  monks  were  sent 
into  the  Schottenhof  or ' Scotch'  Cloister. and  the 
bnildinc^  was  sold.  Tlie  name  originated  thns: — 
A  few  minutes'  walk  west  of  the  edifice  was 
another  monast^,  also  originally  Spanish,  of 
'Trinitarians.*  TtuHr  oostome  was  white;  tliat 
of  their  neigh l>oura  black.  Hence  the  two  bo- 
came  distinguished  in  local  parlance  as  the 
'  White  Spaniards '  and  <  Blaek  Spaniards  * 
(Weisse  Spanier,  and  Schwarre  Spanier),  and 
that  too,  long  after  the  last  monk  of  Spanish 
blood  had  pamed  away. 

Suutk :  looking  towkrd«  Vloaai. 
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The  Schwarzspanierhaus  is  that  long  range  of 
buildin.,',  with  an  old  church  at  its  western  end, 
whicli  sunds  in  the  rear  of  the  new  Votive  Church 
at  Vienna.  Counting  ^m  the  old  ohnfBh,  tha 
fifth  to  the  ninth  windr)W8  in  the  upper  story 
were  those  of  Beethoven'a  lodging,  of  which  the 
above  is  a  plan.  The  sixth  and  seventh  windowi 
were  in  the  large  front  room,  (c),  and,  in  the  comer 
opposite  Uie  sixth  stoo<l  the  bed  on  which  he 
(Had.  By  faising  himself  in  bed,  ha  coold  aea 
across  the  glacis  the  lion*!©-— now  long  since 
demolished— in  which  Lichno'wsky  an  i  Peter 
Erdtfdy  Hved ;  and  »  few  doors  to  the  west, 
that  of  Pasquahitti,  whaia  he  himself  had  so 
long  had  a  lodging. 

Frorm  the  window,  agidn,  looking  te  the  right* 
diagonally  across  the  square,  could  be  j-een  tha 
'  Kuthe  Uaus,'  the  residence  of  fireuning. 
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The  itreet  which  runs  direetty  back  from 
oeiitre  of  the  8olnr«iiipMiii«rhMU  now  bears  the 
oomposei's  name.  [A. W.T.J 

SCIOLTO,  CON  SCiOLTEZZA,  'freely';  an 
nprmrim  mied  in  nearly  the  eeme  eense  m  ad 

libitum,  but  gencrftlly  applied  to  lunger  paHsa'„'C3, 
or  even  to  whole  movementa.  It  is  aUo  applied  to 
a  fugue  in  »  free  ttyle.   Thne  what  Beethoven,  in 

theTA.st.  iiiovtrii' n'  <>f  Uio  Snn.ata  in  Rb,  op.  ic6, 
calls  '  Fuga,  con  alcune  licenze,' might  otherwiKe 
be  called  '  Fuga  sciolta.*  [J.A.F.  M  ] 

SCOKDATURA  (mis-tuningV  A  term  used  to 
dosi<,'eiriU"  foine  abnormal  tnnin'js  of  the  violin 
which  are  occiitsi'iually  employed  to  produce  par* 
tioolar  effects.  Tiie  scordatura  originated  fai  the 
lute  and  viol,  which  were  tuned  in  varioiiB  ways 
to  suit  the  key  of  the  uitisic.  Their  six  strings 
l>eing  commonly  tuned  by  fourths,  with  one  third 
in  the  middle,  the  third  was  shifted  as  oconsion 
recjuired,  and  an  a  Iditional  third  or  a  fiTih  w;m 
introduced  dsewhere,  »o  as  to  yield  on  the  opt^n 
fttrin.j9  a«  irmny  harmonies  as  possible  :  in  old 
lute  muHic  the  proper  t  ining  is  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  i.iece.  This  practice  ninrivM 
ill  the  guitar.  The  normal  timing  being  an  at 
(o),  very  striking  effects  in  the  key  of  K  m.ijor, 
for  instance,  may  be  produced  by  toning  the 
instrument  as  at  (6).  The  scordatura  was  formerly 

(-1),    ('),  (<),    ('0    (■)    (0,  (0 

^  t    *     ^  ♦    5:    i    ^  i 
•r     ▼  • 

often  employed  on  the  violin.  (l)  The  tuninsffe) 
it  extremely  favourable  to  simplicity  of  fiu;,'ering 
in  the  key  of  A.  It  is  employed  by  Tartini  in 
one  of  his  t-olos,  ami  by  (':i^tt  iicci  in  a  well  known 
fugue  :  i'.s  eifect  is  noisy  and  inonot<moue.  It  is 
frequently  employed  by  Scotch  reel-players,  a  id 
in  their  hantls  has  a  Bin_'iil;irly  nmsing  effect. 
The  following  strain  from  '  i^Lilrack's  Heel '  u  a 
^leeii 


The  reel  called  •A|ii)in  llonsn  '  and  the  lively 
Strathspey  called  'Anthony  Murray's  Keel"  are 
played  in  the  same  tuning,  (a)  The  tuning 
(d)  employed  by  Wihcr,  U  a  modific.itii.n  of  {a), 
a  fourth  being  fcubstituted  for  a  littii  on  the  finst 
Ktring:  and  (3)  the  tuning  («)  abo  employed  by 
Biber.  is  a  similar  modirica'ion  of  the  normal 
tuning  by  fifths.  In  these  tunings  the  viol  fin- 
gering most  be  used  on  the  fin«t  stringa.  (4) 
The  timing  (  f)  employed  by  Nardini  in  his 
Enigmatic  isouata,  U  the  reverse  of  the  last, 
being  a  combination  of  the  common  tuning  for 
the  first  two  stringK  with  the  viol  tuning  in  the 
lower  ones.  (5)  The  tuning  (7)  is  employed  by 
Barbella  in  hid  'Serenade'  and  by  CampagnoU 
Sa  hie  'Nottiinu^'  to  imitate  the  Viola  d  ameiv, 


800B8. 

from  tfie  four  mtddle  stringt  of  wfaieh  It  la  00|lled. 

I'hiek  first  and  second  strings  should  be  used, 
and  the  mute  put  on.  The  effect  is  •ixtt;aUrly 
pleasing :  but  the  O  and  A  on  the  second  string 
are  flat  and  dull.  (6)  The  tuning  (A)  omplovt  .1 
bv  Lolli.  is  the  normal  tuning  except  the  fourth 
(•tring,  which  i^  tuned  an  octave  below  tlw  thlcd. 
If  a  very  stout  fourth  string  is  nse^.^good  tMMt 
acoompaniment  is  thus  obtainable. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  abnormal  taninge  em- 
ployed  by  the  old  violinists.  The  scordatura  ia 
seldom  used  by  modem  players  exeopt  on  the 
fourth  string,  which  ia  often  tuned  a  tune  higher, 
as  at  (t).  (De  fieriot,  Mazas,  Prume,  etc.) 
This  device  may  always  be  employed  where  the 
composition  does  not  descend  below  A  ;  the  tone 
i.s  much  increased,  and  in  some  keys,  especially  D 
and  A,  execution  is  greatly  facilitated.  Paganini 
tuned  his  fourth  string  higher  still,  as  at  (^') 
and  {k)f  with  lurprising  effect:  the  taninf 


was  a  favourite  one  with  De  Beriot.  Pagaiiini*a 
tuning  in  flat^  (/)  cannot  be  called  sconlatura,  aa 
it  consiste  in  elevatinc;  the  violin  gem  r  illy  by 
half  a  tone,  for  the  sake  of  brillinnoy.  The  same 
device  was  employed  by  Spohr  in  his  duets  for 
harp  and  violin,  the  harp  part  being  written  in 
flats  a  semitone  higher.  The  fourth  string  ia 
rarely  lowered :  but  Baillot  sometimes  timetl  it 
a  semit'me  lower,  as  at  (m),  to  facilitate  arpeggios 
in  the  shaqi  keys. 

The  scordatura  (n)  is  employed  by  Bach  in 
his  fifth  sonata  for  the  vit>loncello.  It  corre- 
sponda  to  the  violin  tuning  {d).  This  de- 
pression of  the  first  string,  if  a  thick  string  bo 
us'jd,  is  not  unfavourable  to  sonority.  When  the 
scordatura  is  used,  suitable  atringa  abonid  bo 
obtaino<l.  Thicker  onf^^  n-e  neceH.H.arv  where  the 
pitch  is  depressed,  and  thinner  ones  where  it  is 
el«vate<l :  and  the  player  will  find  it  best  to  keep 
a  special  instrument  far  MIJ  toning  which  he 
frequently  eniploys.  [E.J. P.] 

SCORE  (Lat.  PartUio,  Partitura,  Partilura 
enncdlata  ;  Ital.  Partitura.  PaHizUme,  PaHUino, 
Sparta,  Sj>artita;  Fr.  Partition  ;  Oerm.  Paiiitur). 
A  series  of  StaveSi  on  which  the  Vocal  or  Instru* 
mental  Parte  of  a  piece  of  coneerted  Merie  are 
written, one  above  an  other,  in  S'ich  ord  r  as  may 
best  enable  the  whole  to  be  read  at  a  glance. 

The  English  word.  Soere,  Is  derived  from  the 
practice  of  divi  ling  the  Music  into  bars,  by  lines, 
drawn— or  «oore(2---througb  the  entire  series  of 
StevM^  from  top  to  bottom.  The  eostom  of 
writing  each  Part  on  a  separate  Stave  STifficiontly 
accounts  for  the  derivation  of  the  Latin  PariUuh 
wbidi  fonns  the  root  of  the  modem  Italian,  Gcr> 
man,  and  French  tenm — all  eqaally  applicible 
to  a  barred,  or  unbarred  Soore.  But  the  term 
PartiUira  eaneeUala,  apfdied  to  a  banod  Score 
oolj,  owaa  its  origin  to  the  appaanaoe  of  lattiof- 
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vofk  produced  by  the  oomnnrtineiiU,  or  Canedli, 
into  widdi  the  page  is  «ntrid«d  by  ita  yertfcal 

scoring8.  In  piitited  Mti-ic,  t  ach  Stave  is  usually 
diatiOiguitfhed  by  iu  proper  Clef  and  Signature, 
at  file  beginning  of  every  page.  In  M8.  Seoses, 
these  are  frequently  placed  at  the  Lcgimiing 
of  tliQ  fint  pafle  only.  In  both,  the  SUivos  are 
iimted,  at  the  beginning  of  every  page,  either  by 
a  Brace,  or  by  a  thick  line,  drawn,  like  a  bar, 
teross  the  whule,  and  called  the  Acculade.  The 
ountinuity  of  thU  line,  au  I  of  the  bars  theniselveu, 
iii  of  great  import.ince,  as  an  aid  to  the  eve,  in 
tracing  the  contents  of  the  page,  from  the  lowest 
Stave  to  the  highest :  but  the  lines  are  fre- 
qnoitlj  brolMB  in.  Sooni  othanriaa  beantifolly 
«ngmved. 

Of  the  numerous  forms  of  Score  now  iu  conunon 
we,  two  only  can  boast  of  any  great  antiquity. 
The  moat  im|K)rtant  varieties  are,  (I.)  the  Vocal 
N;<»re;  ^U.)  the  Orchetitral,  or  full  Score; 
(III.)  tlie  Snp|»lamentary  Soove,  or  Partitino; 
(IV.)  the  Organ,  Harpsichord,  or  Pianoforte 
8core;  (V.)  the  Compressed  Score;  and  ^VX.)  the 
Short  Score. 

I.  The  VocAt  ScoBE  is  not  only  the  oldest 
funn,  by  far,  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  but 
is  really  very  much  4^der  than  most  hirtoriaiii 
have  supposed.  It  has  long  been  believed  that 
Medittval  Cumposera  vrrote — or,  at  least,  tran- 
•eribed— >thtir  Mmie  in  separate  Part-Books,  for 
■ome  centuries  before  they  thought  of  writiug 
the  Parts  one  above  another.  In  a  general  sense, 
this  proporition  is  true  enough :  bat,  it  is  subject 
to  gome  very  significant  exceptions.  If  we  admit, 
M  we  must,  that  a  complete  set  of  Parts,  so 
amnged  that  the  whole  con  be  read  at  one  view, 
iisDtitled  to  rank  as  a  Score,  even  though  it  may 
Mi  he  written  in  any  living  system  of  Notation, 
then,  we  cannot  deny  to  Uucbnldus  the  merit  of 
having  taught  the  Art  of  Meriting  in  Score,  as  early 
as  the  fir.st  half  of  the  loth  century.  In  a  MS. 
Tract,  LOW  generally  attributed  to  Hucbaldiia, 
though  referred  by  some  historians  of  crc<iit  to 
his  friend  and  contemporary,  Odo,  we  hml  th 
following  specimen  of  Discant,  for  four  Voices, 
wUehf  rough  as  it  is,  show»  that  Composers 
understood  even  at  that  early  period  the  v.iliio 
of  a  system  which  enabled  theui  to  present  their 
'    to  the  readttr,  at  a  single  coup  dCeett} 
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Tlje  Harmony  of  this  Verai'  lo  is  as  primitive 
as  the  system^  of  hieroglyphics  in  which  it  is 
written.'  Very  dtffewnt  is  that  of  onr  next  ex- 
ample— tlie  earliest  know n.  Kpeciinen  of  a  regular 
Conijiositiun^  presented,,  in  Six>re,  in  the  ordinary 
Longs,  Breres,  and  Semibreve$i,.  still  nsed  in  tlw 
Notation  of  I'Liin  Chaunt.'  We  had  occasion, 
in  a  former  article,  to  describe  the  famous 
'  Reading  MS;,*  in  the  Britleh  Moseum,*  oon- 
taiuiug  the  now  well-known  Rota,  *  Sumer  is 
icumen  in.'  This  volume  also  contains  a  Motet, 
'  Ave  glorloo»  ttater,*  scored  for  three  Vdces 
in  black  square  and  Iozcnge>shaped  notes,  on  a 
single  Stave  consisting  of  from  13  to  15  lines, 
and  supplemented  by  a  Quadruplum,  or  fonrth 
Part,  written,  on  a  separate  Slave,  at  the- end- 
probably  by  some  later  ContraJ>ullti^t.  in  heareh 
of  an  opportunity  for  tlie  exhibition  of  his  t<kill. 
The  QuMraplom,  however,  has  no  concern  with 
our  present  purpos'*,  which  is  to  show,  that,  as 
early  as  the  year  I2i6,  or  .quite  certainly  not 
more  than  ten  yean  sahsequent  to  tliat  date.  » 
V.irri]  Composition  was  srorc  l,  iu  this  country, 
by  an  English.  Ecclcsi:i.5tio— in  all  probal)ility 
John  of  Fornsete* — in  notes  exactly  like  those 
now  in  daily  use  in  hundre<l.s  of  Kiii,'!:«h  Churches, 
and  therefore  {perfectly  iutelligible  to  a  modem 
Musician.    See  Fac  simile  I,  next  page. 

Tlie  Library  of  the  Lritish  Mnsmini  contains 
also  another  record,  of  very  little  later  date,  and 
replete  with  interest  to  English  Murfdana,  as 
showing  that  the  Art  of  Scoring  wat  not  only 
know  n  in  this  countiy  before  the  middle  of  the 
I  .uh  century,  bat  was  more  generally  ceeogiused 
than  we  should  have  been  jus'ified  in  inferring 
f  rom  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  single  example 
only.  A  Tolmne,^  formerly  in  the  Ubraiy  of  the 
Uoyal  Society,  but  now  forming  No.  348  of  the 
AruudeL  MSS.,  and  believed  to  be  at  least  as 
old  as  the  middle  of  the  1 3  th  century,  contains, 
on  folia  1530,  l^^h,  155a,  aoia,  Compositions 
regularly  soared  for  two  Voicei^  on  Staves  of 
eight  axid  nine  lines.  In  the  last  of  those  now, 
nnfortunately,  nearly  illegible — two  Stives,  each 
consisting  of  four  black  lines,  are  separated  by  a 
red  line.  In  the  other  cases,  the  Stave  consists 
of  eigiit  imiforin  and  equidistant  black  lines. 
The  upper  part  of  the  second  VMwdcut  is  a  /oe- 
gimiU  of  the  Uymn,  'Quen  of  euene  for  y*  bluMO,* 
transcribed  on  foL  155a.  See  n-  xt  p-ige. 
On  the  same  page  of  tho  MS — fol.  155  a — 

1  The  Cfw  fa  ^  rranch  Mu'irrans.  Sii4>lhs  'Qniorlso  M<««'  of 

our  uwn. 

•  M«rl.  MRS.,  no  978.  «*■  vi>  'ifw  270. 

«  It  will  be  un<J«r»»ood  tli»l  we  «(>•  »k  iif  JdiTi  of  Funiwrle  »■«  ih^i 
lr«ii«"-ri|irr  rx\}\-r  lh«n       i'..m;H.vr  -f  Ih-  coiicrnlng  Ihe 

aii'.lp  riliip  >  (  rtlilth  i»r  hiri-  no  citI«1h  eiriilri.rr    Aiiulhor  three- 
I  *oic'-  wttiiig  i4  th'-  ««tn'  word*  contained  ti>  Ihe  llonipelll«T  MS.  >• 
I  attrlbuiFd  hj  y-uutyftniki-r  to  Frmnoo  «f  OologMt  but  Ikto  dtihfS 
lo  nuch  irum  our  Kngluh  rartlon.  tlMt  11  !•  ISVSMiMsMNlWtlM 
1  Wo  ItiHwriflImM  to  s  WBwa  ads^atl. 
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and  immediately  below  the  'Quen  of  euene,'  is 
another  Hymn — 'Salue  uirgo  uirginQ* — scored 
for  three  Voices,  on  a  Stave  consigiing  of  twelve 
equidiBtant  black  lines;  and  immediately  IkjIow 
thia  i«  a  French  version  of  the  words— 'Heine 


SCORE. 

pleine  de  ducnr' — adapted  to  the  same  Three- 
part  Com|K>8ition,  but  with  the  addition  of  two 
more  lines  of  Poetry  in  each  of  the  three  verses. 
The  lower  part  of  the  seoond  woodcut  represent* 
the  I^tin  version  of  the  Hymn. 


t 
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Fac-simile  II  uiid  III. 


urn  o< nunc fTTpblvlfr.  Itttiti^T  hiiTr6«wn«(Tf:  >wttVvfrTr huvy^<<  alinxcgit^  ^ 


^^^^ 


  ^  h£ 


Ti>e  evidence  affor.le<l  by  this  venerable  d<>cu- 
ment — which,  in  allusion  to  the  copy  it  contains 
of  the  'Angelas  ad  vir^inem''  mentioned  in 
*  The  Milleres  Tale,'  we  nhall  henceforth  designate 
as  the  Chaucer  MS.  — is  invaluable.  It  does  not 
indeed  prove,  as  the  Reading  MS.  must  be  as- 
dtimed  U»  do  until  some  earlier  authority  shall  be 
diitcoveretl,  that  the  Art  of  Scoring  was  first 
practised  in  England;  bat  it  d*.«fl  prove  that 
the  Monastery  at  Reading  was  not  the  only 
Religious  House  in  this  country  in  which  the 
use  of  the  Vocal  Score  was  known  as  enrly  as 
the  middle  of  the  l.^th  century.  Each  record  is 
interesting  enough  in  itttelf;  but  the  united 


authority  of  the  two  MSS.  entitles  us  to  a'Vert 
that  Vocal  Scores  were  well  known  in  England, 
before  we  meet  with  the  earliest  trace  of  them 
elne  where. 

Tiie  Royal  Library  at  Paris  contains  a  Score, 
transcribed  by  Hieronymurt  de  Moravia  about 
the  ntiddle  of  the  13th  century,  on  a  s^-item 
closely  resembling  that  adopted  by  the  tran> 
Bcribers  of  the  Reading  and  Chaucer  MSS. — that 
19  to  say,  in  black  square  notes,  written  on  a 
Stave  of  sufiicient  extent  to  embrace  the  united 
compass  of  all  the  Voices  employed — which  may 
be  accepted  as  very  nearly  cocpval  with  the 
'Salve  virgo'  we  have  just  quoted.' 


— »^ — 1- 


Examples  like  these  are,  however,  of  very  rare 
CK-currence.  Dr.  Proskecollected  documents  enough 

>  Hm  an  iatemtinc  krilclr  on  Ihli  nibject.  hj  Mr.  William  Ch«p- 
S«ll,  In  Um  -  Mualcai  TIbm*'  tor  rubnt^n.  1<M- 


t'-i  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  CnmpoKn  of  the 
16th  century  noted  down  their  Mu»ic  in  Score. 

'  Ambrot  ip«»k«  of  thlt  u  on«  of  (h>  olJeil  Pcorea  In  i!xl<iime«. 
But  U  U  aol  M  old  M  Um  '  AT«|lork>MlU(M'  iu  U>«  Sbmilat  Hs. 
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in  ibe  fint  inaUnoe :  bat  it  wm  alwayi  tran- 
scribed, for  a»e,  in  Mparato  Part- Books  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  1 7U1  oentary  waa  well  advanced, 
that  Vocal  Scores  became  conunon,  either  ia  MB^ 
or  in  print.  When  they  did  so,  they  wore  ar- 
ranged  rery  nevly  aa  they  aro  now,  though 
with  a  difTerent  dispoaition  of  the  Clefil,  which 
were  so  combined  as  to  indicate,  within  certain 
limits,  the  Mode  in  whioh  the  C!ompo8ition  was 
written  ;  the  presonoe  OT  absence  of  a  Bb,  at  the 
Signature,  serving  to  distinguish  the  Chiavi 
naturali,  or  Modes  at  their  natural  pitch,  from 
ihe  ChiarrUe  {or  Chiai  i  tra»portatt), 
»  Fifth  higher,  or  a  Fourth  lower.^ 
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In  the  18II1  oeBtnry,  the  number  of  CleHi  was 

more  restricted:  but,  the  C  Clef  was  always  re- 
teined  for  the  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor  Voioee, 
«xoept  in  the  case  of  Songs  intended  for  p«pnhr 


At  the  present  day,  the  Soprano  Qef  is  eeldom 
used,  except  in  Fall  Soorea  of  Yoeid  Mute  with 

Orchestral  Accompaniuifnts;  though  most  Italinn 
8iiiij;«rB  are  acquainted  with  it.  In  Scores  for 
Vcloes  alone,  the  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor 
Parts,  are  usually  written  in  the  G  Clef,  on  the 
Second  Line^  with  the  understanding  that  the 
^Tanor  Pfert  ia  to  be  sung  an  Octave  Tower  than 
it  ia  written.  SometiinfS,  but  less  fre<iucntly, 
the  same  oondition  is  attached  to  the  Alto  Part. 
SoBMtimeB  the  Alto  and  Tenor  Parts  are  written 
in  their  proper  Clefs,  and  the  Soprano  in  the 
G  Clef;  or  the  Soprano  and  Alto  may  both  be 
written  in  the  6  Clef,  and  the  Tenor  in  its 

>  lMrgLU.».«7«. 
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proper  Clet  All  these  methoda  are  in 
use,  both  in  England  and  on  tlw  GoBtin 

Soprano       Soprano  Soprano 
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The  doubled  G  Clef,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
of  the  above  examples,  is  used  by  the  Bach 
Choir,  to  Indicate  tliat  the  part  ii  to  be  aung  in 
the  Octave  below. 

IL  The  earliest  examples  of  the  Obchjbstbal 
ScoBi  known  to  be  still  in  extstenoe  are  thcoe  of 
Bultazar  <le  Bt'aujoye.iulx's  'Ballet  comique  de 
la  Koyne ' '  ^Faris,  1.S82) ;  Peri  a  *  £uridice*  (Flor- 
ence, 1600;  Venice,  1608);*  EmiliodelCkTidiere'e 
*  Rappresentazione  dell'  Anitna  e  del  Corpo'* 
(Rome,  1600);  and  Monteverde's'Orfeo'^  (Venice, 
1609,  1613).  A  oonaideraUe  portion  of  the  Ballet 
is  written,  for  Viola  and  other  Instruments,  in 
five  Parts,  and  in  the  Treble!,  S«>prano,  Mezao- 
Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bast  deft.  In  Cava- 
liere's  Oratorio,  and  Pt-ri's  Opeia,  the  Voices  aro 
accompanied,  for  the  most  part»  by  a  dmple 
Thorough-bass,  rarely  reUered  eTen  hj  an  In- 
strumental Ritomello.  Monteverde's  '  Orfoo*  ia 
more  comprehensive;  and  preaenta  us,  in  the 
Overtare,  with  the  int  faMnm  •sample  of  an 
oM^^poto  T^rampei  Part, 

CUrino 


As  the  taste  for  Instrumental  Music  became 
more  widely  diflPuseil,  the  utility  of  the  Orchestral 
Score  grew  daily  more  appMSBt ;  and,  by  degrees. 
Composers  learned  to  arrange  its  Staves  upon  m 
reguUur  principle.  The  disposition  of  the  Stringed 
Band,  nt  the  begianiiig  of  the  i8th  oeatniy,  mm 


>  Sm  Till.  11  p.  MIK 
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exMily  the  same  m  that  now  in  use.  The  two 
upper  Staves  were  oociipud  by  the  Violin  Parts; 
the  third  Stave  by  tlie  Viola ;  and  the  lowest,  by 
the  Bass,  fiunred  for  the  Organ,  or  Harpnichom. 
With  ngftrd  to  l!ic  oilier  .Staves,  lei«8  unifurniity 
was  observed.  Seb.  Bach  wrute  Real  Farts  for 
•0  many  Solo  Instruments  (now  often  obsolete^, 
tlukt  the  reduction  of  his  Scores  to  a  Bxed  type 
WM  impossible.  Handfl,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
stricted biimelf,  as  a  guncrd  rule,  to  the  Instru- 
ments which  fonned  the  nucleus  nf  the  combina* 
tion  afterwards  known  as  the  Classical  Orc  hestra. 
It  was  not  often  that  he  employed  nil  these 
t<^ether,  even  in  his  grandest  Choruses;  but, 
with  the  .  xot'[ition  <)f  the  (^'aritu  f?,  unknown  in 
his  day,  he  used  iheui  ail,  at  tlitilrent  limes.  In 
the  disposition  uf  hii  Score**,  lie  ado^tted  two 
di.Ht'nct  rn*  th"d!< :  either  placirig  the  Bra>^s  In- 
struiueuts  at  the  top  of  the  page ;  below  these, 
the  OboM  and  BtMOont:  thrni  the  Vkliat  Mid 


ViviM ;  and  below  tbeee,  ngain,  the  Toeal  Parli 

and  the  Instrumental  Ba:^,  tigun  d  for  the  Orgmn: 
or  he  headed  the  page  witii  the  Violins  and  VioUM, 
and  placed  the  Brass  Instruments,  the  Wood 
Wind.  tljt>  Vrx  id  Parts,  and  the  PtrC  ia  Older 
below  them.  Most  of  his  Oratorios  were  arrans:?-'! 
upon  the  former  plan;  and  most  of  his  Itali.  n 
Operas,  opoa  the  latter.  But,  there  are  exct  j  - 
tions.  In  some  parts  of  •  Ifrael  in  /Egypt,*  tl 
highest  place  is  a«.-igned  to  tho  Violins ;  and,  in 
Home  part-4  nf  ■  Ariadne  '  and  '  Arminim,*  to  (he 
Wind  Instruments.  In  a  few  cases,  separate 
Staves  are  allotted  to  the  Stringed  Bass,  and  the 
Organ.  Sometimea,  the  direction.  *Tiitti  Bassi,* 
indicat- 8  that  the  same  Stave  serves  for  the 
Stringed  Vasn  and  the  Bas.siMiiia.  The  Violon* 
cello  end  Donbto  I>nsg  r.irely  occupy  separate 
Staves,  unless  the  former  plays  an  ofjhh'rjdto  Part. 
The  following  schemes  will  serve  as  examples  of 
(he  geneml  amagement. 


J.  S.  Dacb. 


Jb««ii>  JTiaor. 

Mau  in  D, 

■Otofte.' 

1  iCtioll. 

'Qtiiitilun.' 

Kyre. 

Tnimlwi  Im* 

Coko  Imo 

(■'■Rii  ill  'o 

c.ini'i  11  'ftcclk 

FUutI  I.  a 

Fiiuli  1.  a 

Tri.mi  s  '1  .l» 

Fi.i.a 

ri.1.3 

Fmci'tlu  Imo. 

Obul  d'umorv  1,S 

Obol  d  ttnorc  1, 9 

Tr<iiiil)i  ifi 

ob.i.a 

Ob.  1.3 

FkSolUi  Tiido. 

Furolto 

Obuk  <U  cMcia  l.t 

Tjm;  uil 

VIol.l 

Viol.  I 

Zjihao  S(>L« 

Vlolino  Imo 

Vtollno  loM 

Kloilll  I.S 

vi<.i  a 

Viol  4 

VIoIlnakdo 

VtoHMtaas 

oixii  1  a 

V:ul» 

Vtolft 

Vtola 

fMs 

Of.ssMOaea 

FuotU  1.9 

SOPBAXOl.  \ 

Tloltno  Imo. 

SOPSAMO  II-  1 

VIoHmMo. 

^ 

^ 

Alto  s 

TMS 

Tiaosa  ( 

SOFHAMO  I.  '\ 

Off.»BMiSl 

Boi-kAMo  II.  r 

OnMbw 

ALTO  > 

Tr.jioBi  I 
Basim  / 

O.  r.  IlANDKU 


•ITnIrluJih." 

'  Uoweicellent.' 

'WIM  mn 
lBli«ria«.* 

Orartnnh 

Tromba  1 

Trombone  1 

Corno  Imo 

Trombalma 

Vlollno  Imo 

Vlollno  Imo 

VMIttolmo 

Obo«Imo 

TMtiih*  a 

Tnimbon-  3 

Corno  iiido 

Tr»mb«3ii()* 

Vlollno  Sinio 

Vlollno  2iidO 

(concertino) 

Oboe2ntlo 

Tjint>Aul 

Tn>mboiic  3 

diiuto  Imo 

I'rliirlp«l« 

Vlollno  S*o 

Viola 

Vlollno  3ndo 

Vlollno  Imo 

\  1...  Ii.o  1 

Trumbtt  1 

Flmitd  'ini\o 

Vio  a 

OIhw  I  mo 

(concur  1  no) 

VI<.ltr»o2iiJ«. 

V|.  .'.M  M  t 

Troniba  a 

Obu«  I 

Oboe  I  mo 

Ob.*  2inlo 

VIotino  Imo 

V  o:» 

VtolA 

7>mp%nl 

Obo<-3 

Obo«  'iiitlo 

FacoUI 

(rlpleno) 

OAMTO  ) 

Obo«  1 

Fafultl 

Vlollno  Imo 

FA«olli 

BamoSolo 

Vlollno  3)ido 

ALTO  I 

Oboe  a 

Vlollno  Imo 

VIoliDU  »><lo 

BmU 

Tttttt 

(ripleno) 

TsaosB j 

Vi«Ma 

VtoMMMo 

VIolft 

ONw  1  tno 

TMinot 

TMa 

TvttlBMil 

OboeSudO 

VleMMt 

asnuMioKA 

VIolft 

TMa 

OAiiTS  t 

Alto  f 

TsKOBt  r 

1 

When  Orrlustral  Scores  became  more  compli- 
cate«l,  the  process  of  reading  them  was  greatly 
ihdiitated  by  carefnl  methoda  of  grouping.  In 
Italy  the  Violins  were  ti.nuallv  planil  at  th'>  t<'p 
of  the  page  ;  then  the  Wood  Wind,  arranged  ac- 
eotdh^  (o  thepiteh  of  it*  eonapomeBt  Inatrunents ; 
then  the  Brass  Instruments;  and  in  the  Io\v»'>*t, 
place,  the  Base.  In  Germany  the  complete 
Stringed  Band  waa  generally  plaeed  at  (he  bottom 
of  the  {>age ;  next  above  this  the  Wnod  Wind; 
and  over  thia  the  Braaa  Inalrimiente,  with  the 


Tympani  in  the  highe^t  place  :  or  the  Brass  In- 
atrumente  immediatelj  over  the  Stringed  Band, 
and  the  Wood  Wind  at  the  lop  of  the  page. 
Sometimes  the  Horns  were  placdl  betw  etn  the 
Clarinete  and  fiasaoona;  and  many  other  UtUe 
peooliaritiea  were  affeeied  bj  ifidiridual  Cotn- 
Ii..st  r<:  but  the  i,'eneral  j  lan  was  pn  tty  oloeelv 
observed.  Mozart  generally  foUowctd  the  Italian 
method,  in  hb  Italhin  Operaa,  bnt  adhered  to  the 
German  plan  in  'Die  ZaulH  rflnfr.'and  the  greater 
number  of  bia  •Sjmphoniea.  Beethoven  preferred 
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the  Uemun  system ;  and  alm<wt  always  allotted  i  later  Masters. 
MpMM^  StevM  to  the  Yiolonottllo  •ad  OontniF  I  tho  prMlioa  of 
plan  whieh  luu  been  imitAted  bj  moal  I  geoemlly. 


The  followiiM^  Hcheines  exhibit 
thu  great  Chwffl  Com^touen 


HATbN.  1 

MosAsr. 

CrmHtm, 

siar.. 

Mm* 

Orartora, 

Orwtum. 

Japttji  Jf;pt- 

lalwA 

ONftwa 

JVmm. 

SXaOtiMM. 

IVnt  Mam. 

Mill  MM 

1  lUIUDe  1.  a 

V  lOI.  1 

VM  1 
w  iin.  A 

Tymp. 

Viol.  1 

>  10  .  1 

Tymp. 

Viol,  a 

OtMriLS 

•Ob.  1.2 

Viol.  S 

Tromlwt.S 

V1..I  3 

viol.  8 

Trombone  1 

Clw.1.2 

Vlo'.» 

Oo»ll.a 

Obnl  1.2 

Ttol* 

TtMBbonvt 

n.i.t 

r«c.i.s 

nci.s 

n.1 

Ob.l.S 

Clarliill.a 

Oonildl 

Oh.  1.1 

VM.1 

Coral.  1.* 

n.« 

riauto 

Tjmp. 

bUMHOl,] 

fltar.Xt 

Clw.l.t 

VM.t 

TNCabel.9 

Ob.  1. 2 

Viol.  1 

Clar.1.2 

Viol,  i 

OML« 

Tr  inilx  l.2 

Bum 

TrvmfKnn- 1 

Fa«.  1. 2 

Viola 

^ 

Tjmp. 

VlMll  1. 3 

Tmi.j. 

TrvmilM.'tie  i 

Coriill  2 

Fas.l.a 

B.  ' 

rat.  1.2 

Trtinibciiwr  I 

Tr  nibuLie  3 

Clarini  1.  a 

Oii.«Bu«> 

OoritraFss. 

Tronibonr  2 

Viol.  I 

Tymp. 

Vno,  1 

VMonMlIo 

Viol  a 

BmiI 

a' 

Vno  a 

Viola 

Ort.*Biu» 

VIo  » 

« 

BMW 

M^/.  to 
CtUnor. 


OtoHoil.S 
Oeral  I.S 

ni.a 

n.P1ce. 

oMta 

Oltf.l.t 
flW.1.fl 

I^WbImmia  1 
ttambooea 

TromboM  S 

Vlol.l 
Viol.  2 
Viola 

Vloloneello 
Oentr.  Basso  e 
Oootr.  Fag. 


51V.  So.  IX. 
1>1  Movfia. 


Fl  1.2 
Ob.  1, 2 
(■Ur.1.2 
F»j.  1. 2 
Conill.2 
ronilS  4 
Tmrnb^  1, 
Tjrmp. 
Vtol.l 
Vlol.1 


0»ertur«, 


Fl.  1.2 
Oh.  1  2 
Liar.  1,2 
Fa«.l.2 

Coral  I,  I 
Coral  14 

Timp. 
Trombone  1 
Trombones 
Vlol.l 

vM.a 

VIo'a 

Vlolo;  crl'o 
CoaU.Baaio 


Overture, 


Pr.  Cametri* 


Mam  in  D. 

■Uloria.' 


n.1.2 
Ob.  1.2 
Clar.  I  2 
Fa«.L3 

Tnmlb»Xt 

PF.  - 
VloLl 

vioLa 

viola 

VIolonceJIo 
Contr.J 


Fl.  1. 2 

Oh.  1.  a 

llar.l.a 

Faf.l.a 

CMtmrac 

ODnil|.a 

«)nia,4 

TrambMMl 

TroBibonel 
TromlK'tw  3 
viol.  1 

vM.a 

viola 

bJ 

v 

Oi» 

violoncello 
Baaio 


Biitf.  i»  a. 


Viol.  1 

vioi.a 

Viola 

ri.i.a 

ob.i.a 

CUr.lnOI.S 

BMooml,2 

BMmte01.a 

9lnuipotoln 

oi.a 

Trombone*, 
Allu4Tonoi 

Tromboaa, 
Ban 

Tympanl 

Vluloncello 


Ovrfiirr*.  I 
D*r  FrritrlHlt 
*  Burfamlht.  I 


Fl.1.2 
Ob.  1.3 
Clar.  1. 3 
Conil  1. 3 
ComlS.4 
ra«.l.3 
Trumbol.! 
Tymp. 


Trombooe  S 

Vlol.l 
Viol.  3 
Viula 

Vlotonoello 

Co 


Cometrt  Stiti 


n.i.a 
ob.i.a 

Clar.  I.  a 
Comll.9 
r>c.  1.  3 
Tn>BibeI.a 

rr.  80M 

Viola 

Violoncello 
Coatr.l 


CUIAKOS.i. 

BOMIKI.  ' 

Dvsi.'t: T  n, 

Orertare. 

Oviflttio, 

OrerliirB, 

OvAileio 

IntroducUon. 

Elnfnil  Vattr. 

L»  famrHa. 

Joant-M. 

Cornll.3 

Fl. 

FlOA. 

Fl  1,2 

Vlul.l 

FLi.a 

Trombe  1.  3 

Fl. 

Ob.  1.2 

Vioi.a 

Ob.  1.3 

Clar.  1.9 

Ob.  1,3 

Ob  I  2 

CUr.  1.2 

Viola 

n»r.  1.2 

Viol.  1 

rliir.  1. 2 

rUr.  1  i 

Conill.2 

nee. 

Coml  1.3 

Viol  2 

Conil  1. 3 

I'oriil  1.2 

Tfomb.-  1.2 

Fl. 

Corno  3 

Vk>U 

Cortil  3.  4 

Coniia.  4 

Fm.  L  2 

Ob.  1.9 

Fag.  1.3 

Facia 

BpMO 

Trcmbe  1,3 

Trombe  1, 3 

TromboM  1 

Clar.  1.3 

Trombe  1.9 

>'■«■  1. 3 

Fa«.1.3 

Trombone  9 

Com!  1. 3 

Tjmp. 

Trambonel 

TromboMt 

TM.1 

Trombones 

tmibt«Mto 

yULt 

Viol.  I 

.  Gliift«ti.aL 

Tlels 

OpkM. 

Viol,  a 

fiMr-i.i 

VMgoMlls 

FtaUl 

«rifto» 

Ty«p. 

OiWOMM 

Tlotft 

Trombone  1 

TroralK'fi*;  2 

OrttiCaMS 

Pteui 

*  /  Boll 

r.( 

TromboM  1 

Viol.  1 

Trtoac 

Opbld. 

Vi«.|  3 

Vlol.l 

Tjmp. 

VIo'a 

Viol,  a 

UranClHM 

Vlo!onc.  1  flolo 

Vtula 

T.|  ^ 

Trianff. 

  2  - 

Tntub"  1  2 

  3  _ 

Vloloocello 

 4  — 

  5  — 

B.  1 

  Rip. 

BaMo 

V  oloncollo 

Bemo 

I  lirBI  DINI. 


OlWtOMk 

An.fifnn. 


Fl.1,2 
Ob  1.2 
Clar.1.2 
Corrill.2 
Coml  S,  4 
Trombe  1. 3 
Tl«BbOMl 

Trantanal 
TramfeoM* 


Rr^lulrin  In 
r  Minor. 

IHi  f  ir,i/. 


▼I0I.I 

Viol.* 

Viola 

Fif.1.3 

VIoIobmUo 


Ob  1.  2 
rUr.  1.  3 
Fag  12 
Coriil  1.2 
Tritmhr  1.  2 
Trunib  ne  1 
Trombone  3 
Tkombonea 
TMnboM« 

viol  I 
Viol  3 
Vlolftl 

▼lotoS 

8. ' 


I 


T 

B 

Hran  TaBbniv 

violoncllo 
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Orerturn 


Viol.  1 
Viol.  3 
FLI.* 
Ob.l.t 

Cl»r.  1  2 

CornI  I.  a 

rornll  « 
Trs.  mb<^  I.  2 

TroabQiM  1 

Trombf>n»  3 

Tronibyu»!  3 

Tjmp. 

VM« 

Vlol«NiMllo 


0*er1ure« 


rLi.t 

OI».1.t 

Cl*r.  1. « 
Fftc- 1.  S 

('..nil  I.  i 

roriil  3.  i 

TfxtllfK:  1. 

Trnm(«iiii- 
Tr.  nil)'  'ii" 
Tri.ii.boji'j 
Tjmp. 
Vl.il.  1 

llkJM 


Overt  ur« 
faU-f 


FLPIce.  Eb 

H.I 

PI.  9 

Ob.  1 
Ob.  9 
C  «r.  I 
L'lkr.3 
<  onil  1.  7 
iVirnI  3,  4 

Km-  1 

Fa«(.  -i 
riaritill.T 
Tiiinb  Milit 

Tt'  mN.>:.(-  1 
Tu.nib..:.--  l 
TrumtKiiie  3 
VIoL  1 

vi«>>.  a 

Vi..l» 

Vinli  lll-.  I'O 


■onnunr. 

JOACUV. 

Bsccu. 

tadOvwtur* 

Op.  a. 

Trmt*. 

n.  1.9 

Kl.  I.  » 

Trombt  1 3 

Ob.  I.  9 

Ob.  1.  a 

Corni  Clin  l« 

<  1  1.  ! 

ri»r.  I.  9 

(  hUii  l.'J 

1  u  1.  1 

1  i 

r-rnl  1,  a 

Curiil  1.  a 

("ornl  1,  9 

Kl.  1  I 

Viol.  BoU> 

('(iiiii  :i  4 

Ob.  i.a 

vu.u 

1  r.  inbr-  1,  3 

civ.  1.9 

Vi..l..uc<;ll0 

T)<iii>. 

rmg\,i 

Viol.  1  !H;:,i> 

TromboTMl 

Vl0U9S'ji'< 

TrpmbonaS 

Vlol.1 

TromboMt 

V1«i.l 

Vto1.l 

VMS 

Viol.  2 

VtoloaatUo 

Viols 

TloloiMiUo 

Fl. 
Fl. 

Ob.  1.  9 

i  ln.  I 
(■l»r.  'i 
(■(.ri.l  1  i 
I  (irat  a.  4 
Fk«.  I 

i  t.  a 

VluL  1  1 
viol.  3 

Viol* 

Violoiiwllo 


n.  r»ec 
ru  1.  a 

Ob.  1. ; 

(  Ur.  1 .  1 
<'..ni1  I  J 
I  .  till  .\  4 
Tromb*  L  9 

ruitt 

•  .rail  T»nib. 
T»mb,  M'\M. 
Tioniln.rif  l.'2 
Tn  mil.  lie  3 
Kl*-  \.  l 
\\'-\  \ 
Vi..l  1 
\  I'  u 

V  luluucello 


BBAflMi. 


n.  1.  a 

OK  1.9 
Clfr.1,9 
F*«.  1.2 

ruiilr.  \ 
Coral  I,  a 
Curoi  S.  4 
Tromb*  1. 1  S 

Trumbull^  1 

Tl  unilti  tir  'J 
'I  ri.mi>uli£  .1 
Tul>ft 
Tj  mp. 
Mol.  1 
VioI.t 

a  Bom 


A.) 
B  > 


OMOl 


8. 

\\.  > 

Vlo'onc«'.lo 


Ovwtan 

0*«rtara 
MM*. 

1 

Ofertiire 

C«m»»rtm, 

n.  1 

T\.  1.  3 

Fl.  1  9 

/til   1  4 

Y\  I 

Ob.  1.  a 

Ob,  1,  a 

.'1..   1  <l 

I  iM.    1  J 

Ob.  I 

Cl«r.  1.  9 

CUr.  1,9 

r  Kji.  1.  J 

Ob.  a 

Fac-  1. 3 

Ft*.  1.  t 

t/onii  It  * 

('^ar.  1 

ft^..  '  (       ll  1  M 

i  t.    ,    ^       1  '  1 

CornI  1.  9 

1  lulUDO  V,  m 

rur.  a 

<  1  r "  1  i  1  i 

Trumbe  1_  • 

Ophiol. 

Tr..m|.e  1.  3 

Tjmp. 

Tl  nip. 

Fag.  a 

TriiniLHiin-  1 

VluL.SOLO 

Vl.il.  1 

roriil  1,  3 

Tri'mbuiie  a 

VlvL  I 

S  i 

Troinbr  1.  i 

TrombiMi*  3 

TtoLt 

VIolk 

Tjmp. 

TM.1 

TloLf 

VtoLfl 

VloU 

Viola 

VtolODCtllo 

ViubmMila 

■ 

MtrtKiiErH. 


Oftfttira 


Viol.  1 

Viol.  1 

Viol,  a 

Viol.  2 

Viol» 

n.  ric. 

H  . !.« 

n.  i.a 

Ob. 

Ob.  1.9 

»  uriio  Iiiglpi 

C1W.1.S 

Cltr.  1.  a 

Fm.  1.9 

Coral  1.S 

Coral  1.  % 

Corai^i 

0«nilll4 

Tronb*«ciB 

TrtiaibatS 

Is  rhi»rll.3 

Tronibotvf  1 

TromboiK!  1 

Tromlxiite  J 

Trumbiiiic  L 

Trombone  3 

TruinbuiRt  3 

OphlclifWo 

Offiv- 1.  iilo 

Ijnip. 

Tjnii. 

.^rpe  1.3 

(iraii  Cxs-A 

FUill 

T  .-^r:  11 

VivUiucellu 
B«M0 

VluluQcelto 

Jbjft#rf  Iff 


March  la  rropl>><«. 


Fl.  nco. 

FI.IS 
Ob.  1. 9 

CUr.  1.  9 
Clar  Bmm 
F»K.  1.  a 

Coriii  1.3 
Cori.i  3  4 
Trumbon*  1 
Tromboi.t  9 

Trombone  S 

I'l'li'rlflde 

1  J-  inlw  1,9 
Trumbe3b4 
Tjmp.  til 
•  •nui.  C 

i'lMti 

Tumb.] 

Vb.t  I 

V1-/I  ■> 
\  I,,  i 

V  lu  uactUo 


Fn  f  ur  Jnip.  1,  a 
.'•ai  Cut  iV.iitr»lt-  l.l 
tsui  I  nr.  Ciiril.'m  t.  5,  4 
Cor; ■••HI  I.  2 
TromUs  cun  le  (  hlavl  l, 
Ru  Cor.  Alt.  1.  9 
8u  Cor.  Alt.  X  4 

■txCw.B«B.l.« 

8u  Cor.  Bu*.  81 4 

flu.  Cor.  CoBtr.  Bm>  ].  ] 

«MBfek]ail|.l,t 


The  later  Scores  of  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Wa^er, 
introdooe  a  gitftter  variety  of  Wind  IiiBtniiiwiitB, 
and  vuy,  ywjwaxuh,  in  thdr  nMtbod  of  mniig** 


ment.  The  following  schemes  will  show  the  ej»- 
tern  adoptad  in  mom  of  tlwir  bwl^known  €am- 
podtkma. 


BKBt  101. 


VLi.a 

Ob^l.l 

oiu.i.a 
Oonatt 

Owal&S 
TNmbtl.l 

Oorti«iill,9 

Fm-  l.ta.4 

TrvmboMl 

TnxnbeMt 

Trlftns. 

Tjmp. 

Arp« 

Viola  Sola 
Viol.  1 

Viol,  a 

VIo  • 

VIoonoalle 


La  i'mao  ii|rmjiA0««« 


n.i.t 

ObuLSi- 
Otar.tt 
Ownll.S 
CwdISS 

Trombe  1.  S 
Trombecon 
l«eiiUvil.9 
Trombano  I 

Tromix  lie  3 

Tnnibipti'r  3 

oihiti.i.a 

Ka«  I.a 

Coiiir  rk,r- 

Tjmp. 
lifSii.  Cau* 
Viol.  1 
Viol.  9 
VMS 

VMowtCs 


Fl.ncc.Db 

Ft.  rice.  Kb 
Olw.l.t» 

CI  r.9t4Bb 

Ob  1  9 

t'lTlll  13 
Com  I  3  4 
(!ornl  R, « 
Trombe  1. 3 
Trombe  .\  4 
Oorttetil  1.  a 
Trombun«  1 
Trombone  3 
Trombuiie  3 
Trombone  4 
tphicl.  1.9 
I  Ur.  BMW 
Kn*.  19 

I  (iiitr.  r»k- 

Vltiliincello 
(  .iiiir,  r.»<»o 

T\  III  p. 

Tumb.  Mint. 
I  Ultl 
linui  Caua 
riatil  eoti 
lufdliil 


Xb 


F1.L9.9.4 
Ob.  L  9  1 4 
Ulkr.I.9.S.i 
Coral  I.  a 
Coral  a.  4 
Tromb«  1,9 
Cornrltl  t  9 
Fag.  1. 9 
Fa«.S.4 
Tr>mbonll9 
TnimboiilS  4 
Troniboiil  ^,  d 
Op  UUlUe 
Tub« 
Tjmp. 
VU.  1 
Vlol.« 
VIoto 

T.  ICoroI 

B. ' 

T  'Coroll 

».  ' 

.s  .\.Cor<>III 
Vl-lonceUo 
Ba««> 
Oi 


BtsgiT. 


Lisrr. 


CkarioU* 

Fa  Ml  Sfmpk. 

And.  niatioo. 

Jfwaa  Omwm, 

IMMur. 

Xiila 

F1.1.taL4 

fLl.9 

Fl.  rice. 

rLl.9 

Ob.  1.111^4 

FI.FIca. 

Fl.  1.9 

Ob.  1.9 

Ob.  1.9 

CUr.l,a,IL4 

Ok  1.1 

Ob.  1.9 

Ctar.Lt 

Ctar.tt 

F.«.  1.1X4 

CUr.l.t 

rbs.i.> 

ri«.i,s 

Coral  L  9 

Clar.  1,1 

rasas 

C«nll.S 

Coral  1.9 

Con.l  3L  4 

Clar.  Bun 

Coral  l.t 

oofiai4 

Coral  3^4 

BatOor.loBb 

Coral  1,9 

CornI  S.  4 

Vlul.l 

Trombe  1.9 

Trombe  1. 2 

Corno  3 

Trombe  1.3 

Viol.S 

1>«MnboolI.9 

CvrtiettI  1 9 

Trombe  1,9 

TrombotJT  I 

viol* 

TrombuM  3 

Troroborve  1 

Tromb*  S 

Tromboiir  3 

T.  8«lo 

Tuba 

Trombone  3 

Fa«.1.9 

Tiombone  3 

T-JCoro 

VM.l 

Trombones 

ra«.3 

Tuba 

Viol.  9 

Ophic!«l<l« 

Trombonl.23 

Tjnip. 

Organo 

vio:a 

Tuba 

Trombooe  1 

ruiti 

\  lolui.cello 

Arpe 

Tula 

viol.  1 

BetM 

'  gall 

Si 

T»mpk 

Tjmp. 

Viol.  9 

TambHf. 

Tamb.  Hlllt. 

Viola 

Vlol.1 

OraaOaMS 

VIolooedIo 

Vlal.t 

TtoLl 

Baato 

*;  c« 

B.' 

Vkito 

VM.t 

in^MIs 

Onaao 

VtoloocrtW 

• 
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Waokii. 


n.1.2 
Ob.  1.2 
Ular.  1.2 
Curui  ci  n  le 
C  bUrt  I,  a 
Com*  1.S 


Trombone  t 
Trombone  S 
Tnb*  Bam 

Tymp. 
VloUl 
VIoLl 
Viol* 

Vlolonokllo 


rnehide 


Fl.1.18 
Ob.  1.3 
Corno  Ingl'M 
Cl«r.  1,2 

rk«.i.&s 

OonlLS 

ViMlHl.llt 

TromboMl 
Trombone  i 
Trombones 
Tate  BMW 

Tjrtnp. 
IMattI 
Viol.  1  Solo 
Viol.  2  „ 
Viol.  S  .. 
VtoU4  .. 
TloUldlrlil 


Overt  UPB 


n.  1.2.  s 

Ob.  1.  2 

•  "'•mo  Iniri^e 

Clar  1.  2 

Clitr.  H«j>*o 

F»«  1.2.3 

Trombe  1.  Z  S 

TraateBMft 

Oonritt 

Oaml&« 

Coral  7.  • 
TraBbeiwl 

Trombone  t 
Trombone  S 
CoptrmbMi  TroMM 

Contr 
Viol.  1 
V1..I.1 
VluU 
Vtola 


Act  III.  8c«o«  L 
KL  Plce.l,t 

n.  1. 9 
Ob  i.u 

I  nriio  lofleM 
I  I»r.  l.i  S 
riar.  B«Ma 
Cornl  1.  a 

Oanli;t 

Trombe  1. 1 
Trombe  S.  4 
Trumba  B*Mk 
Trombone  1 
Trombone  8 
Trumbona  S 
Trnmbone  4 
Tube  Contr.  Beu. 
Tjmp.  1,2.3,4 
I'U'il 

Udbrtrommal 

VtoLl 

TtoLf 


B.O0M 

Arpa 

Vlul 


I  IHf  Wvlkirt 
Act  III.  Finale. 


m.  Ptcc.l.a 

ri.i.a 

Ob  1.8.3 
Corno  InfleM 
CUr.1.8 
Cter.S 
Coral  l.t 
Oa«Rt&« 


Afpottt 

Arpe4.  M 
Carrlllon 
TrlMtf. 
PUttI 

Viol.  1  diTUI 
Viol.  8  „ 
Vlol»  .. 

Vluloocello 


rrttiido. 

Fi.  1.  a 

Fl.S 

Ob.  1.  a 

Ob  3 

Conio  IngleM 
Cl»r  1 
Clu-.  2.  3 
Cisr.  Bmm 
ConitL* 
Coral  3. 4 

Tuto.Tra.ll 

Tub  BM*.1.t 
Tub.  ContnibMi 
Tromb*  1 
Trombe  I  S 
Tromb«  Rmia 
Tnimtmrio  1 
Trombuni  3,  S 
Tromb«.OMlr.lMi 
Viol.  1 
Viol.  9 
Vtote 


GS'lrr^l1mm^en^»f 


Cl&r.I 
CUr.S 
ClM.S 
rUr.  Beito 
Coml  1.  a 
Coral  3,  4 
Fm-1 

Fact 
Fact 

Tttb.Tn.1.f 
Tttto.BMt.l.S 


TforaMU* 

Tjmp. 

Vtol.l 
Vlol.« 

yioU 


In  all  these  Scores,  the  Parts  for  the  BO-ralle<l  ! 
•Transposiing-Instrumenta'  corresjMmd  with  the 
aeparate  '  Parta'  used  in  the  Orchestra.  That  is 
to  gay,  the  Parts  for  the  Horns,  and  Trumpets, 
&re  always  written  in  the  Key  of  C,  whatever 
may  be  the  Key  of  the  piece  in  whkll  they  are 
played.  The  Parts  for  the  }?b  Clarinets  are  always 
written  a  Major  Second  higher  than  they  are  in- 
iondad  to  sound ;  and  those  for  the  A  Clarinets, 
s  Minor  Third  higher:  so  that,  should  the  piece 
be  in  the  Key  of  Eb,  the  Parts  for  the  Bb  Clari- 
nets will  be  written  in  F ;  should  H  be  in  Cf 
Minor,  the  Parts  for  the  A  Clarinets  will  be 
written  in  E  minor.  The  parts  for  the  Corno 
Ingleee  and  Corno  di  Hewetto,  we  written  » 
Perfect  Fifth  higher  thnn  they  are  intended  to 
sound.  Those  for  Sax  Horn,  Tuba,  Baryton, 
Enphonhifn,  and  other  Bnsi  InstraneDts  of  the 
transposing  order,  follow  the  same  rule,  and  give 
rise  to  complications  extremely  puzzling  to  the 
vninitieted.  These  Instmments,  howerer,  ap* 
pear  liy  right  in  Military  Music  only. 

Though  the  constitution  of  the  Miiitaiy  Band 
beers  bat  lUtle  resemblenee  to  th»t  of  the  oi^ 
diinry  Cla-fBical  Orclie.^tra,  Itn  Scores  are  really 
MT&nged  upon  a  very  similar  principle.  The 
oflloe  ordinarily  performed  by  tiie  Btrii^ed  In* 
struments  is,  as  a  general  rule,  confided,  in 
Military  Music,  to  a  body  of  Clarinets  and  Bas- 
■oohb,  strong  enough  to  sustain,  if  not  tiie  irbole 
weight  of  the  Hamiony,  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  it,  except  in  such  cases  as  that  of  a  powerful 
tuUi,  needing  the  support  of  the  hearter  Brass 
Instruments.  The  importance  of  this  section  of 
the  Band  demands  for  it  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Score,  where  it  can  at  once  catch  the  rMtder's 
aye.  In  Brass  Bands,  this  position  is  usually  given 
to  the  Comets,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  supply 
the  place  of  the  Violins.  But  the  Military  Baud 
TOL.  m.  n.  3. 


also  finds  emplojTnent  for  countlesB  novelties, 
both  in  Wood  and  Brass,  the  number  of  which 
is  perpetually  liweiihig'.  TIm  arraagement  of 
Military  Scores  is  therefore  subject  to  modifica- 
tions of  detail  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
perdsleiitlbRBiiIa,thoagbthafollowlBgi  * 
give  a  fair  idea  of  their  general  features. 


Snail  Jffflfary 

ImpiMiiUmrf 

MUUarjfBram 

Btmd. 

FlkuU 

Oontrtti  topnnl 

CUrinettl  tn  S}> 

Obol 

Cnmcttl 

darlnetUioBb 

Clkrlnettl  In 

Trombe 

FBcottt 

OUrtnettI  In  Bb 

C<jml  T'nori 

Oonultl 

OlartMttl  Tenorf 

Trombonl  Tcnorl 

CUrineMl  Bml 

Coral 

FMoM 

Hit  II  iSSi 

XopbooloD 

Trorabrai  BMJ 

Bosnbftfdovil  hi 

Coral  1.1 

Bomb*rdonl  in 

OorollL  4 

Tmmbufo  ploaale 

Bombordoftt 

TrombonI  Trnori 

OnaOMM 

Tamburo  I'tcoolo 

Trombonl  ILnU 

IMM 

Cfinil  Tvnorl 

lUrlionl 

Ku|  (lonlon 

Ht  nibkrduDl  In 

Bombtrdoril  tn  Bb 

VuBbnro  ploooie 

Oraa  Oum 

in.  Tli«PAmTiifO,or8iTFnj(innfTAST  Scobs. 

is  a  species  of  appendix,  used  only  when  the  num- 
ber of  Parts  employed  is  so  great  that  it  is  tm- 
poerible  to  transcribe  them  all  upon  a  single  page. 
The  oldest  known  examples  of  the  Vocal  Partitino 
are  those  furnished  by  the  Pes  of  the  Round 
'Sumer  is  ioumen  in,  shown  in  facsimile  on 
page  269,  and  the  Qnadruplum  at  the  end  of  the 
*Avegl(nio8a  Mater' described  on  page  437  b.  In 
Orchestral  Music,  the  Parts  for  the  Instrument* 
of  percussion,  or  even  for  the  Trombnne^i.  are 
frequently  added,  in  a  small  Score,  at  the  end. 
For  instance,  in  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's  fine  oblong 
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800HE,  ARRANGING  FROM: 


Score  of '  II  Don  GiovMiii,'  the  Trombone  Parts 
of      latk  Illiiaik  tre  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  w  ith  the  utomnj  direelkn,  TmAoni 
§e  trovano  al  Fine, 
TV.  T1ioOMAir.HA«nRnio«D,«rPiAHorom 

BoORE,  is  a  Vov'al  Score,  with  an  Accotiipaniment 
for  the  OrgKt,  liMrpaichord,  or  Pianoforte,  added, 
on  ono  or  two  8teT«i  beiiMdi  Ife.  Amoog  the 
earlieHt  and  most  interesting  examples  of  this 
kind  of  Score  ever  printed  in  Eiwland,  are  Har- 
fiaon'i  editioM  of  Hand«I*«  *  If  eMliili,*^  Dettingen 
Te  Deum,'  •  Ode  for  S.  Cecilia's  Day,* '  Acis  and 
Galatea,'  and  other  like  works,  with  Harpsichord 
Aooompaniment.  In  fheoe,  and  in  "tfio  original 
editions  of  Boyce*s  Cathedral  Music.  Croa  b  An- 
thems, and  other  similar  publications,  the  Oigan 
or  Hacpsiebord  Part  is  given  in  the  form  of  • 
FIgvrM  Buionty,  ftnd  printed  on  a  single  Stave. 
In  modem  Organ  and  Pianoforte  S<»res,  the 
Accompaniment  is  alw^  printed  on  two  Staves. 
In  all  cases,  the  Yooel  Fftrii  are  amngad  in  one 
of  the  forms  given  on  pa^e  .429. 

y.  The  Ck)MPRit88ED  ScouE  is  an  arrans^ement 
of  Tooal  Part-MaslB,on  two  Staves,  one  of  which 
presents  the  Sonrano  and  Alto  Parts,  written  in 
the  Treble  clef,  while  the  other  exhibits  the 
Tenor  and  Bass,  in  the  Bass  Clef.  Instromental 
Music  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  compressed  in 
the  same  way ;  especially  in  the  case  of  Stringed 
Qoartite:  bat  it  is  indispensable  that  vnry 
note  of  the  orii^inal  Composition  shall  appear  in 
itsjnroper  place,  whether  it  can  be  played  upon 
m  Xeifed  Lutrinnent  or  not;  otherwise,  the 
transcription  degenerates  into  a  mere  'arrange- 
ment.' A  familiar  example  of  the  Compressed 
Seore  wHI  be  ibond  in  •Hynuw  Andent  and 
Modem.* 

VI.  The  term  Shobt  Scobs  is  iadisoriminatelj 
applied  to  Oi^gan  and  Pianoforte  Soorsa  ef  worin 

originally  WTitten  with  Orchestral  Accompani- 
ments; to  Compressed  Scores;  and  to  maimed 
tranoeriptioni,  in  which  the  leading  Ptarts  only 
are  gitan  In  exUtuo.  Among  these  latter  may 
be  elawad  the  early  editions  of  Handel's  Songs, 
and  an  enormous  number  of  *  Vauxliall  Songs,'  by 
Hook,  8tt)r.u  e,  Dibdin,  and  other  popular  Com- 
posers of  the  latter  half  of  the  1 8th  century.  In 
these  now  scarce  old  copies,  printed  on  ooarse 
blue  paper,  and  engraved  in  the  roughest  poeaible 
style,  tne  Violin  Parts  of  the  Symphonies  are 
filled  in,  wherever  there  is  room  for  them,  on  the 
Stave  belonging  to  the  Voice,  the  lower  Stave 
being  oociij)ie<l  by  a  Rgured  Bass.  As  the 
number  of  popular  Songs  so  printeil,  a  hu  mired 
jeaiaago^  was  countless,  we  must  suppoHe  tliat 
the  average  standard  of  popular  musical  c<lucation, 
in  the  hut  century,  was  very  much  higher  than 
it  is  now  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  not  one  amateur 
out  of  five  hundred  would  be  able  to  play  from 
such  copies,  at  the  present  day.  [_W.S.B.] 

800BB,  ARRANGING  FROM.  An  Or- 
chestral  Composition  is  said  to  he  'arranged 
from  the  Score,*  when  its  principal  featorM  are 
adap'.ed,  by  a  judicious  process  of  oondenaation, 

to  the  capabilities  of  the  Organ,  Pianotell^  Ht 

•njr  other  &ejred  or  Soto  Inatramentk 


The  sQCcessful  performance  of  this  operation 
demands  a  thoraagb  knowledge  of  the  Itttpa  of 

Harmony  and  Compositiun  ;  and  the  principles 
and  practice  of  Instrumentation ;  *■  a  perfect  oom- 
maad  of  the  partiealar  Inatranent  mt  wUdi  the 
arrangement  is  intended ;  sound  judgment,  and 
loiw  experience.  Were  it  possible  to  transfer 
Oreheelral  passages  to  the  keyboard  neioflai. 
the  task  of  arranging  would  be  a  very  simple 
one ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  moat  Hteial  tranaerfption  from  the  soon 
is  invariably  the  best,  or  the  most  effective  one. 
Many  complicated  passages  need  extensive  sim* 
plification,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the 
compass  even  of  four  hands  upon  the  Pianoforte; 
whilis  the  execution  of  many  Violin  passages  is 
abedlutely  impossible  upon  Keyed  Instruments. 
Lisxt  himself  could  not  play  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Overture  to  '  Der  Freiaoh1tt%*  at 
anything  like  the  re<ittired  pace 

Thia  passage  has  been  'arranged '  in  several 
diflPefent  wajB,  two  of  whidi  we  aobjoin.  Tlie 

first,  at  (a),  waa  sanctioned  by  Wcbor  himself, 
in  an  arrangement  published  in  'The  Uarmo- 
nfoon,'  No.  zzi.  Sept.  1894.  The  oeoond,  at  (6). 
is  the  inspiration  of  a  later  arranger,  who^  in  the 
hope  of  attaining  brillianoy,  has  diatovted  the 
rhythm  of  the  passage,  beyond  all  pooribilitj  of 
reeognation,  al  ue  eatpenae  of  an  entire  bar. 


_  er 

±  8w 

>  • 

t  8w. 

Great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  aRBBger  ia 

frequently  demanded!,  in  tlie  case  of  ptassages  in 
which  several  solo  in<<truments  are  employed 
simultaneoQsly ;  particularly  should  any  of  the 
parts  be  obbligato.  Lung  suHtained  notes  nUo 
frequently  need  very  careful  mani^ement ;  and 
there  is  often  great  dlflloalty  in  the  aimplifica- 
tion  of  yery  elaborate  accompaniments,  which,  if 
arranged  as  they  stand  in  the  score  would  pre- 
sent oooon<|oeral)le  difflcultiea  to  tfie  perfonnor, 
while,  if  injudiciously  adapted  to  the  keyboard 
they  either  weaken  the  harmony  irreparably  or 
produce  an  eflRMst  quite  diflbreat  from  that  in- 
tended by  the  compo^jer.  Again,  it  is  sometimes 
all  but  impossible  to  give  a  literal  rendering 
of  passages  the  oonplioitinns  cf  wUoh  tan  in- 
crea-std  hy  the  crossing  of  tlie  Parts ;  as  in  the 
folloving  phrase  irosa  the  Overture  to  '  Die  Zau* 
barttttT:* 
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n 

-   1 

•tc 

^  CIv.  fnB^ 
■f',   1 

'1 1  i  1 1  i  Fin 

4U5  ^  1 

^rrrrr  rrPP 

fn   "  rT  1  1  rT  f  r 
CMlnBb 

r»  

•IC. 

-"Mi 

Viol.  1  and  2,  Viola 

—   - 

•le. 

Ha.«o 

■  • 

•tc 
r* 

■  '  '  '  = 

■  .ip 

•tc. 

In  inoilern  arrangements,  this  passjvt^  is  fre- 
quently rendered  an  at  (a)  ;  but,  tkid  literal 
transcription  is  not  oft«n  very  •BSsetivaly  pUyed. 
In  Mozart's  own  time,  it  was  arranged  as  at  (6), 
where  many  important  features  of  the  Score  are 
omitted,  for  the  uk»  of  producing  %  light  And 
gTKceAil  Piaaofortd  pMUtge. 


But  nowhere  is  the  ananger'a  responribility 
to  grave,  as  in  passagec  in  wbloh  it  it  neoe** 
sary  to  alter  the  exact  note§  r>f  the  Score,  in 
ocder  to  produce  the  exact  effect  intended  by 
the  Ckmiposer.  A  remarknble  instnnoe  of  thta 
if  mentioneil  by  H.  Doni,  who  ttll.H  uh  that 
Henddwohn,  in  accompanying  the  Duet  'O 
aamenloM  IVeade/  in  Fldelio,  onoe  ondenTooied 
to  reproduce  a  peculiarly  grand  Orche.Htral  effect, 
by  playing  the  Violoncello  and  Donl.l.-  HassParta 
two  detares  apart.  [See  toI.  ii.  }>.  ^^Ta.']  A 
glance  at  the  passage  will  show  the  iuirnfose 
dignity  with  which  the  entnui<»  of  the  Double 
Bmb  ia  inveeted  by  thia  thoughtful  anraogement. 


SCORE,  PLAYU^G  FROM.  4S6 


It  is  in  snch  passages  aa  these  that  the  true 
strength  of  an  '  Arrangement '  ia  shown ;  and  it 
is  here  that  judgment  and  experience  prove 
themselves  to  be  not  only  desirable,  but  ludU- 
peaaable  oonditioni  of  anieeaaa.  rSee  ARRANCE- 
MWfT.]  [W.S.R.] 

SCORE,  PLAYING  FROM.  The  Art  of 
playing  from  8oore  forms  one  of  the  meet  neoes> 
sary  branohea  of  a  thorough  musical  education : 
and  it  ia  derirable  that  Uie  Student  ahould  en- 
deavour to  master  its  difficulties  at  a  very  eariy 
period.  ^  Clever  Cboriaten  ikeqiMBtly  read  from 
Score  with  great  fluency  ;  more  eapedaUy  those 
educated  in  Cathedrals  in  which  the  original 
editions  of  Boyce,  Arnold,  Croft,  Greene,  and 
other  Masters  of  the  English  School  arc  preferred 
to  moilern  re{irints.  For  no  great  advantage 
can  exist  without  some  compensatoay  dmwback  ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  tlie  modem  practice  of 
printing  the  Acc-ompaniutent  exactly  aa  it  ia  in- 
tended to  be  played,  while  it  gives  tu  hundreds 
of  aniateurs  their  only  chance  of  playing  it. 
Badly  diminishes  the  number  of  thoee  who,  going 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  unite  themselves  with 
the  Com[)0!ier'»  intention  bj  tracing  the  involttp 
tion.i  of  the  Voice  Parts. 

The  fir^t  qualification  needed  1^  the  Student 
who  desires  to  play  from  Soi^re  at  8ii;lit  is,  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  C,  G,  and  F  ClefH, 
in  all  their  forms.'  The  aeoond  ia  the  -power  of 
reading  from  four,  or  any  greater  number  of 
Staves,  biinultaueuusly.  And  to  these  must  be 
added,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  filling  in  the 
Harmony  indicated  by  the  Figxures  placed  under 
a  Thorough-Bass.  He  who  has  satisfactorily 
mastered  these  three  preliminaijdilBoul  ties  will 
soon  l>e  able  to  rt  ad  a  Vocal  Score  ;  and,  if  ho  will 
only  be  careful  to  reproduce  the  interweavings  of 
the  Vocal  Parts,  with  tiie  nsareat  approo^  to 
literal  accnnicy  which  the  nature  of  Keyed  Inf^tru- 
mente  permits,  availiitt  himself  of  the  assistance 
affixded  by  the  FIgnredBa8s,oiily  when  the  actual 
Part  writing  becomes  too  complicnted  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  its  transference  notatim  to  the 
Key-bowd,  lie  will  be  nUe  to  accompany  with  a 
aelHelianea  whidi  ena  never  be  ao^oired  hf 
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thooe  who  trust  to  the  fitoilitiM  ofierdd  by  an 
*  arrangement,' hoiravar  good  tlwl  *  amogvme&t ' 

may  be. 

In  order  to  play  effectively  from  aa  Oroheatral 
Score,  two  additicmal  qualifioadona  araaMOMary : 
an  intimate  aoqnaintanoo  with  Ilia  prinoiplee  of 
Instrumentation ;  and  a  sound  jadgmeni,  to  be 
acquired  only  by  long  experience,  and  careful 
listouiiig  to  the  effect  produced  by  certain  In- 
strumental combinations.  The  Student  will 
naturally  begin  by  playing  Compoeitiona  written 
for  Stringed  Instrumentd  alone,  or  Voices  ao< 
companiecl  by  Stringed  Instruments ;  such  as 
Uandel'a  Overturet),  and  a  multitude  of  his  Songs 
Md  OboniMl.  The  chief  difficulty  to  be  en- 
countered here,  is  that  of  adapting  Violin  pas- 
■ages  to  the  Key-board,  in  cases  in  which  their 
«HMt  tnuMbranoe  b  Impoalbto ;  m  in  tnoh  in- 


which  must  necessarily  be  played  in  tha  SdUow- 
ing,  or  some  analogous  form. 


Bat  Httle  additkoal  diflScnhy  Is  maented 

by  Scores  enriched  with  Parts  for  Oboes  and 
Bawoona,  beyond  the  judgment  necessary  for 
indioattng  the  desirable  contrast  between  the 
Stringed  and  Wind  Instruments.  But,  with  the 
'  IVaa^omng  Instroments/  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferani.  The  first  power  to  be  atuined  is  that  of 
reducing  Horn  and  Trumpet  passages,  from  the 
Key  of  C,  into  that  in  which  the  CompoBitiun 
atands.  Good  examples  for  practice  will  be 
found  in  Haydn's  Symphonies,  which  arc  con- 
atantly  written  for  Oboes,  Bassooas,  and  Horns, 
in  combination  with  each  other.  More  puszling 
BtilU  to  the  uninitiated,  are  Clarinet  Parts; 
which,  as  already  explain»^d,'  are  written  either 
a  Major  Second  or  a  Minor  Third  higher  than 
the  VioUai,  aad,  when  used  with  Homa  or 
Trumpets,  constantly  invdlve  the  necenxitv  for 
reading  in  throe  diti'erent  Keys  at  onoe,  as  in 
the  following  passage  firam  *  Mi  trodi*  ia  *  U  Don 
OioVaani.* 


BCOBX,  PLA^TINO  FBOM. 

Violin* 


Clarinet  in  fib 

r  r 
— • — 

II  II 

\  =  

^  1 

■ 

M  > 

JTonis  in  Kb 

.. 



Voles 

o—  

u — ' — — 

Ce 

s'ycE-,- — 1 — ■- — 

^^^^ 

liAMw'  fiaass 


V.  liich  is  really  intended  to  sound  thw«» 

Much  discussion  has  lately  taken  place,  in 
English  Musical  Periodicals,  concerning  the  desir- 
ableness of  simplifying  the  appearance  of  Grebes 
tral  Soorea  by  writing  the  Pxtrts  for  Transposing 
Instruments  in  the  Keys  in  which  they  are  in- 
tandad  to  aomid.  At  tirst  sight  the  augfnlioD 
seems  reasonable  enough  ;  but  there  are  grave, 
if  not  insuperable  objections  to  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  presupposes  an  amount  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  copyist,  wliich  few  copyists 
potisess.  In  accordance  with  our  present  practical 
the  aaparate  Parts  are  tranaonbad  aanetly  aa 
they  stand  in  the  Score ;  wlierea'*,  were  the  new 
suggestion  adopted,  they  would  all  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  copyist'a  aptitade  for  transpodng 
correctly.  Again,  the  r<x)t  of  the  new  idea  i>, 
the  desire  for  providing  a  royal  road,  where 
no  ro3ral  road  can,  by  any  poadbQity,  exial^  or 
would  be  of  any  use  if  it  could.  Sun  ly,  the 
Student  who  can  read*  aimnltaneously,  five  or  six 
Staves,  written  in  as  many  difllbrent  OleAi,  naad 
not  Ik?  afraid  of  the  very  slight  ndditi m  il  diffi- 
culty of  transposing  a  Clarinet  Part.  The  Ac- 
oompanyist  who  oaonot  timnapoae  floantly  at 
Bight  ia  incapable  of  efficiently  performing  the 
r6U  he  has  undertaken:  and  the  auggeatitm 
we  deprecate  ia  calculated  rather  to  encourage 
his  alothfulness,  than  to  nllwd  him  any 
help.  If  Art  is  to  progress,  iti  earnest,  it 
will  gain  nothing  by  smoothing  the  road  to 
superficial  knowlo^Ige,  and  thereby  setting  a 
pnnilam  upon  half^eartadnaaa^  to  tha  mnniftiat 
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disadvantage  of  thoM  who  think  no  amoant  of 
•tudy  too  great  fer  tlw  atlttiaiMoi  of  a  thorough 

ncciuaintanoe  with  tho  OnOM  tMI|^t  hj  the 
Great  Masteia. 

We  fborefbre  oominl  ^  Student  to  malm  a 

bold  attack  upon  the  difficulties  we  have  pointed 
out  i  and,  after  having  acquired  the  power  of 
reamng  daiiaet  PerU,  to  go  on  tmnty  to 
tlioee  written  for  the  Como  di  Bassetto  ;  playing 
litMn  the  Soc«ee  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  BeeUtoven, 
Weber,  Mendelaohn,  and  Spohr,  in  the  <»der  ia 
which  we  have  here  mentioned  them ;  and,  if 
need  be,  prooeeding  from  these  to  the  works  of 
more  mooem  writers,  and  even  to  Compodtioos 
Bcored  for  a  Military  Band.      His  progress, 
after  the  first  steps  are  surmounted,  will  depend 
mainly  upon  the  amount  of  experience  he  is  able 
to  gain,  from  careful  listening  to  the  performance 
of  the  Orchestral  Works  of  Great  Masters.  The 
reproduction  of  an  effect  once  heard  is  an  easy 
mattor,  oonpared  to  the  operatfen  of  Inagining 
one  suggested  (mly  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Score  :  and  it  is  by  carefully  noting  such  etfecta, 
and  remembering  the  combinations  which  pro- 
duce them,  that  the  Student  Btr«nL,rtliens  his 
judgment,  and  eventually  becomes  an  aooom- 
pliAodFlajerftoBSeoiia.  [WAR.] 

SCORING.  The  term  Scoring  is  applied  to 
the  process  of  displaying  the  various  Parts  of  an 
Ordiettnl  Composition  upon  a  single  page,  in 
order  that  the  whole  iiMqr  bo  Mad  at «  guaan. 

[See  SooBE.] 

To  the  copyist,  this  process  is  a  purely  me- 
chanical operation.  He  scores  an  Overture,  or  a 
Symphony,  by  transcribing  its  separnt*-  Parts, 
one  above  the  other,  in  the  order  indicated  in 
one  of  the  schemes  shown  at  pp.  430-433 ;  and, 
in  BO  doing,  has  to  contend  with  no  difficulty 
whatever,  beyond  that  of  counting  his  bars 
correctly. 

To  tht!  Composer,  the  Scoring  of  an  orchestral 
work  is  a  much  more  eenous  matter.  He  does 
I  not,  as  a  general  nda^beg^  the  process,  until  he 
1  has,  in  great  measure,  determined  upon  the 
I  effects  he  intends  to  produce,  and  the  office  he 
I  intends  to  aaign  to  hJa  prindpal  bwtruments.' 
I  Having  settled  these  pointa  satisfactorily,  lie 
I  usually  writee  out  the  more  important  Parts  at 
I  OBOe^  witlunit  wtf  ting  to  fill  in  thoee  that  are  of 
I  less  consequence ;  and,  when  the  plan  of  the  whole 
is  thus  sketcbeil  out,  he  prooeeos  to  supply  the 
,  minor  detaih,  at  his  leisure,  finequendy  with  con- 
.  tiderable  mcuh'fications  of  hia  original  intention. 
,  The  autograph  Scores  of  the  great  Masters 
,  exhibit  this  process,  in  all  its  sucMorive  phasee. 

For  instance,  in  the  oritjinal  Score  of  *  La  So- 
•  oantbula,'  the  Recitative  which  precedes  '  Tutto 
^  h  aciolto*  is  introduced  by  a  long  pawege  for 
^  two  Valve  Trumpets,  whloh  BdUni  aftonrards 
,   entirely  crossed  out. 

Bat,  it  ii  from  imffaiiabed  Soaree  that  we  do- 
.  rive  the  most  valuable  instruction  on  this  im- 
^  portent  point.  In  the  unfinished  Score  of 
\  llMKt*!  'Beqaiem.*  known  aa  tlw  fhtekn/t, 


and  now  preeenred  in  the  Imperial  labraiy  at 
Vienna,  we  fold  theOompoBsr  begfamingtoBoora 

his  several  Movements  by  writing  out  the  Vocal 
Parte  in  fall,  with  the  Jl^asso  eontinm,  fior  the 
Organ  and  Baaee;  the  Futiftr  the  other  Initnt- 

ineuts  being  only  filled  in  where  the  Voices  are 
silent,  or,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Movement,  some  spedal  figure  in 
the  Accompaniment  intendad  to  M  ftdlj  writtea 

out  at  a  future  tinae. 

No  less  interesting  and  iaatmctiTe  is  the  on- 
finished  Score  of  Smabert's  Seventh  Symphony, 
in  E,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor  of  this 
Dictionary,  and  which  is  fully  described  under 
the  heed  of  Skxtoh. 

These  two  invaluable  MSS.  would  serve  to  give 
us  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  method  of  woiUnff 
pursued  by  the  Great  Mai^ters,  even  if  they  stood 
alone  :  but,  fortunately,  their  testimony  is  corro- 
borated by  that  of  many  similar  documents,  in 
the  handwiltiag  of  Beethoven,  and  other  Classi- 
cal Compoj^ers,  who,  notwithstanding  their  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  all  proceeded  upon  very 
nearly  the  nma  geoend  prindplee.  Tba  study 
of  these  precious  records  puts  us  in  possession  of 
secrets  that  we  could  learn  bv  no  other  means  ; 
and,  by  careftdty  oooparing  them  with  oompleta 
ScdTf-H,  hy  the  Hum*}  crest  writers,  we  may  gain 
a  far  deeper  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  Scoring 
than  any  amoant  of  oial  inetraotioii  oould  possi- 
bly convey.  [W.S.R.] 

SCOTCH  SNAP  'Ot  CATOH  is  the  name 
given  to  the  reverw  of  the  oedinary  dotted  note 
which  has  a  ibort  note  after  it— in  the  snap  the 
short  note  comes  first  and  is  followed  by  the  loni; 
one.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  slow  Strathspey 
reel  rather  than  of  Scotish  vocal  music  though 
ns  Bum.s  and  others  wrote  songs  to  some  of  theea 
dance- tuucH,  it  is  not  infrequently  found  in  con- 
nection with  words*.  'Green  grow  the  rat*he*i,' 
•Roy's  wife,'  'Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't,'  and 
above  all.  Hook's  excellent  imitation  of  the  Scot- 
ish style, '  Within  a  mile  of  Bdinboigh,  contain 
examples  of  the  snap.  Tt  was  in  great  favour 
with  many  of  the  Italian  composers  of  last  cen- 
tnry,  for  Dr.  Bamey^who  seems  to  have  in- 
vented the  name— says  in  his  account  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  London,  in  1 748,  that  there  was 
at  this  time  too  much  of  the  'Scots  catch  or 
cutting  short  of  the  first  of  two  note«  in  a  mel<idy.' 
He  blames  Cocchi,  Perez  and  Jomelli  '  all  three 
masters  concerned  in  tlM  opeia  Vologeso'  for 
being  lavish  of  the  snap.  An  exam[ile  of  it  will 
be  found  in  the  Musette  of  Handel's  Organ  Con- 
oerte  in  G  minor  ( 1 739) ;  ha  alio  ntM  it  oeoaidaii- 
ally  m  Me  vocal  morio. 


[J.M.W.] 

SCOTCH  SYMPHONY.  THE.  Mendels- 
Mlin*i  own  name  ftr  hia  ▲  mijor  Symphony  (op* 
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56),  one  of  the  works  in  which  he  recorded  the 
imprewioM  of  hit  Scotch  tour  in  iSao.  Other 
resdlts  of  that  expe<lition  are  the  'Hebrides* 
overture,  the  PF.  Fftotasi*  in.  F|  minor  (op.  a8), 
originallyentitledbyita  ftntbor'Somto^ooaiiw^* 
the  PF.  Fantasia  in  A  minor,  op.  16,  no.  1,  and 
the  two-part  long  '  O  wert  thou  ia  the  oauld 

The  subject  of  the  opening  Andante  of  the 
Symphonj  dates  from  his  visit  to  fioljrood  in 
vnnAagoi  Jnly  30, 1839,  when  it  mm  written 
down.  The  Symphony  was  planned  and  bef,'un 
durii^  his  residenoe  in  Ital/  in  1831,  but  was 
not  finallj  lilted  tlU  Jan.  so,  184a,  the  date 
on  the  finished  score.  It  was  first  performed  at 
a  Ocwandhaue  Concert  on  March  5  of  the  same 
yr:\T,  again  at  the  GewandhaoB  Cowwrt  next  Ibl- 
lowing.  He  then  broui^'ht  it  to  England,  conducted 
it  at  the  Fhiihannonio  Conoeri,  June  13,  184a, 
and  obtained  pMTniHiont»dedioate  it  to  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  passage  for  flutes*  bassoons,  and  horns, 
oonnecting  the  tad^  ot  tfaa  ibst  movamant  with 

the  scherzo,  was,  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Mac- 
iarren,  put  in  after  the  rehearsal  (under  Stamdale 
Bennett)  at  the  PUIhannonic,  and  addad  by 
Goodwin,  the  copyiHt.  to  the  Leipzig  MS.  parts. 
The  score  and  parte  werepubliahed  (as  Symphony 
no.  3)  by  BreiOcopf  &  Hbtal  in  Haroh  1851. 

The  work  is  peculiar  among  Mendelasohn's 
symphonioi  irom  the  tmot  that  it  is  not  8eparat<.Hl 
by  the  nsnalpaoMa.  TMm  bi  aapecially  enjoined 
in  a  preface  by  the  author  prefixed  to  the  score, 
in  which  tlie  titles  and  tempi  are  given  differently 
from  wbat  they  are  at  the  bead  of  the  movements 
themselves.  [6.] 

SCOTISH  MUSIC.  A«^  n.ational  music, 
that  of  Scotland  has  long  been  held  in  high 
eateem.  Early  noticaa  of  it  may  he  meagre,  but 
are  always  laudatory.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
no  means  of  proving  what  it  was  in  remote  times, 
fcr  tba  art  eonveying  a  Imowladge  of  aoands 
by  comprehensible  wTitten  »igns  was  ^  late  inven- 
tion, and  muaio  handed  dowA  by  mere  tradition 
ia  alwaya  moit  vntraatworthj.  "Bwm  after  the 
invention  of  musical  writing,  the  learned  men 
who  possessed  the  art  employed  it  almost  entirely 
intiw  perpetoation  of  aobdaadernQsie,  having  ap- 
paiantiy  an  equal  oontempt  for  melody  in  general, 
•ndfartba  tunet  prised  by  the  uneducated  vulgar. 
Thara  ia  a  beliaf  that  tfaa  eaiVast  Sootiab  music 

was  constructed  on  a  series  of  sounds  which  has 
been  styled  PentaUmic,  not».however^peottliar  to 
Scotland,  tar  airaof  a  dmilar  east  liava  Dean  ftrand 
in  countnoa  so  wide  apart  as  China  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  Many  have  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  atyle  waa  brought  into  this  island  by  its 
earliest  known  inhabitants— the  little  dark  men 
of  tlie  Itmian  race.  Othen^  with  more  or  leas 
probability,  aseribe  its  introduction  to  the  Celts, 
whose  love  of  music  is  generally  admitted.  As 
no  evidence  is  or  can  be  offered  on  either  sids^  it 
is  sufficient  to  mention  the  conjectures. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat  the  first  to  write  a 
history  of  Sootish  music  based  on  research  was 
in  WngMiman,  Joseph  Ritsoo,  a  celebrated  anti- 


quary and  critic,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of 
last  century.  Ha  aeama  to  haTe  been  a  maa  of 
irascible  temperament,  but  love  of  truth  lay  at 
the  root  of  his  onslaughts  upon  Johnson,  Wartoo, 
Percy,  PinlMrtoD,  and  atbara.  Any  ■saarlion 
nia<k-  without  sufl5cient  evidence,  he  treated  as 
falsehood}  and  attacked  in  the  moat  oncompramia- 
ing  maanar.  Hia  *  Hislorioal  Essay  on  Seotiah 
Son^'  has  BO  smoothed  the  way  for  all  later 
writers  on  the  subject  that  it  would  be  ungenerous 
not  to<  aeknowladlga  the  storebonsa  from  wbidi 
his  successors  have  drawn  their  information — in 
many  cases  without  citing  their  authority.  TIm 
early  pnrCion  of  the  Essay  traata  of  tba  poaAry  of 
the  songs,  beginning  with  mere  rhymes  on  the 
subject  of  the  death  of  Alexander  IIL  (1385), 
tile  si^e  of  Berwick  (i  296),  Bannookbum  ( 1 3 1 4\ 
and  so  onto  the  times  of  James  I.  (1393-1  43  7\ 
whose  thorough  English  education  led  to  liis 
being  both  a  poet  and  a  muaieian.  His  *  traly 
excellent  composition  At  Beltayne  or  Pebliii  to 
the  olay  is  still  held  in  high  esteem,'  but  of  his 
mmle  tiiere  are  no  vsmalna.   This  la  the  mom 

to  be  regrctte<I  fis  a  well-wom  quotation  from 
Tassoni  states  that '  Non  pur  coae  sacre  compose 
in  eanto,  ma  trovb  da  se  stesso  nna  nnoTa  musioa 

lamentevole  e  niesta,  differente  da  tutte  Taltre ' — 
James  (first)  King,  of  Scotland  *  not  only  wrote 
sacred  coropoaftioos  fbr  the  Toice,  but  found  out 
of  himself  a  new  style  of  music,  plaintive  and 
mournful,  differing  from  every  other.'  This  de- 
scription of  '  plaintive  and  mournful 'agreea  very 
well  with  one  style  of  Scotish  music ;  and  as 
the  King  wrote  poetry  to  please  his  unlettered 
subjects  he  may  also  occasionally  have  composed 
music  of  an  equally  popular  cast.  That  James 
improved  Scotish  music  need  not  be  doubted, 
but  it  is  altogether  absurd  to  suppose  that  he 
invented  a  stvle  that  must  have  been  in  exiatsnoa 
long  befbra  his  era.  The  quotation,  however, 
serves  to  show  that  in  Italy  James  and  not  Rizzio 
—most  gratuitously  supposed  to  have  aided  the 
development  of  Sootisii  musio — was  believed  t<:> 
have  originated  or  amended  this  style.  As 
Tassoni  flourished  soon  after  Riasio's  time,  be 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  somewhat  more 
of  the  question  than  writers  who  came  a  century 
and  a  half  later.  George  Farqubar  Grahun  has 
at  some  length  controverted  the  Rizzio  myth. 
Graham  was  a  vety  competent  judge  of  such 
nmtters,  and  believed  that  some  of  our  airs  might 
be  of  the  15th  century;  though  the  earliest  to 
which  a  date  can  now  be  affixed  is  the  '  Lament 
for  Flodden,*  151 3f  of  which  further  mentiaa  will 
be  nnade. 

As  so  little  is  known  of  the  popular  music 
of  tha  15th  century,  a  few  extracts  froni  the 
accounts  of  the  Lords  High  Treasurers  of  Scot- 
land may  be  found  interesting.  Tliey  show  the 
value  placed  on  the  services  of  musicians  who 
at  various  times  viHit<>d  the  Cotirts  of  Janies  III. 
and  James  IV.  iScotish  money  being  usuallv 
nokcncd  aa  wcvth  only  cna  twelfth  of  Englisb 
money,  the  payments  seem  very  small ;  but  are 
not  80  in  reslity.  For  on  consulting  a  table 
of  prioas  cf  prorisioBB  mppliad  fte  •  bnnqnet 
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given  by  James  IV.  to  the  French  ambMmdor, 
ft  {■  fomd  that  A  gntnlty  radh  m  th»t  to  John 

Broun  wouH  buy  seven  oxon  ;  and  that  the  *  twa 
fithdam'  (fiddlers)  who  sai^  'Qraysteil'  to  the 
King  reerfwd  the  rtlw  of  three  dieep.  !%• 
sutnri  aeem  ikUI,  but  an  examination  of  the  items 
will  show  that  the  payments  were  made  in  gold. 
Th»  onieom  (n  Soottuh  ooin  that  wrig^wd  from 
57  to  60  grains  of  golil)  i-<  valued  in  the  accounts 
•t  eighteen  shillings ;  and  another  coin,  the  equi- 
"vnlaBt  of  the  ¥rmSk  efown.  atlbvrteen  ahillings— 

M74.  Item,  pdvin  at  Uie  kingla  command  iij  p!t;inbri§, 
to  John  itruun,  lutare,  at  his  pasugu  uur  ik'V  to  l<>ue 
I?  lere.  1.    learn  I  hU  craft,  .      .     v.  li. 

14801.  Jul;  1.— Item,  to  Wilseam,  tanavter  of  Lith^ow 
flwasaagbwfcs  hetoosht  to  the  klngbe»fv»c«Dt, 

X.  11. 

MOO.  April  10.— ToMartinClaropchawandyetodererMoho 
darttichaw  at     kingis  oommand,        .      zviij.  >. 
Msgrr-TUl  ane  cnebe  harper,  si  y  Uagis  command. 

Mr.  GvBii.  in  hia  Enqaizy  on  fbe  Harp  in  ^e 

BDbfUands,  quotes  thus  from  a  work  of  1597 — 
'Too  strings  of  their  Clairsckoet  (small  Gaelic 
Iwrp)  are  made  of  bntsse  wyar,  and  tin  ctrings 
of  the  Harp  of  sinews,  which  strings  they  stryke 
either  with  their  nayles  growing  long  or  else 
with  an  instrument  appointed  for  that  use.'  The 
ooitMtwotdlaCSanaa&i  andtholiMporOleiivatfr. 

im.  Aog.  SL— Item  to  iminglls  pjparis  liU  nnlooni*, 

r\i.  li.  liij.  a. 

WI.  Apr.  la— Itsm  te  John  Bert  tat  taring  e  pare  of 
motiicordli  of  thS  Us^ls  fira  AUldsoe  to  Sfirlvnlin 
(Stirling),  ix.  s. 

Apr.      Item,  «o  the  toafllhslails  that  saagOrayateil 

to  ae  kinfr.   ix.  a. 

leoo.  Mar.  i.-Itmn,  to  Jassib^  Intso^  to  lowse  hia  luto 
that  lay  in  wed,  xxxij.  a. 

(Which  means  that  Uie  thriflle«s  Jacob  re- 
ceived the  valae  of  eleTea  ihacp  to  vedaan  his 

lute  that  Jay  in  pawn.) 

ISaj.  Aug.  l;j.-  Item  to  viij  Inglia  menatralra  bo  thp 
kint<i8  command  xl  fienche  crowiiix,  xxviij  li 

Sept.  lU.— It«m  to  the  four  Italien  inemtralea  U>fe  thaim 
hois  10  Uallihqw  and  to  led  thalm  ef  the  town, 

iTj.  t. 

(RioloiUl  ftUows,  no  donht,  who  got  a  French 
crown  aabh  to  c1er\r  tht  ir  '  score '  in  Aiinboigh, 
and  hire  horses  to  Linlithgow.) 

Information  regarding  the  state  of  popular 
music  during  the  i6th  century  is  almost  equally 
meagre.  James  V.  is  believed  to  have  written 
two  songs  on  the  subject  of  certain  adventum 
which  befell  him  while  wanderini,''  through  the 
country  in  disguise ;  these  are  '  The  gaberlunsie 
man*  and  'Tm  be^^S"'*  moalpokea'  (mealbags). 
The  airs  sre  said  to  be  of  the  same  date,  but  of 
this  there  is  really  no  oertainty ;  though  Hitson, 
with  all  Ua  toaptiiBiaB.  admits  them  into  Ualist 


of  e.irly  tones :  th»»  second  is  much  too  modem  in 
style  to  bsvo  been  of  James  V's  date.  Of  Mary's 
time  there  are  two  carious  works  in  which  musi- 
cal matters  are  mentioned.  'The  Complaynte 
of  Scotland '  (1549).  and  'The  Oude  and  Godly 
Ballatea  *  (baUads)  (1578),  both  of  wUoh  fanAA 
the  names  of  a  number  of  tunes  almost  all  now 
unknown.  Mr.  J.  A.  H.Murray,  in  his  excellent  re- 
print of  the  ibrmer  of  these,  says '  The  Oomplaynte 
of  Scotland  consistH  of  two  principal  parts,  viz. 
the  author  B  Diteount  oonoeming  the  affliction 
•ad  taSwKj  of  Ui  oonntiyt  and  hia  Drsam  itf 


DameSooiia  and  her  complaint  against  her  three 
■ens.  Theaa  are,  with  mtbor  obvious  arli  oon* 
nected  together  by  what  tiw  ftutlior  tttms  hia 

Monologm  liecreuiive.^ 

Tiiis  Monologuu— whieh. from  iCa  being  printed 
on  anpageil  leaves,  Mr.  Murray  has  discovered 
to  be  an  afterthough^-<4a  now  the  most  inter> 
osting  part  of  the  work.  In  It  the  author  intra- 
duces  a  number  of  shepherds  and  their  wivot. 
After  'disjune'  (d^'suacr)  the  chief  ahepherd 
ddiven  a  moat  leaned  addreas,  and  tiien  they 
proceed  to  relate  st/irien  frotn  ancient  mythology, 
and  alao  from  the  middle  ages.  Short  extracts  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  ityle  may  not  ba  obfeoted  to^ 

Qnhon  the  scheiphord  hed  endit  his  prolixt  oriaonto 
t}ie  laif  of  tho  ncliuiphinU",  i  mt»rnf«llit  nucht  litll  quhen 
i  herd  anerustir  paatourof  bi'stinlii.-,  ilistitut  of  vrbuuit.i, 
and  of  iij«>culiitiont'  of  natural  jiliih ii^iplm,  iiul(K"tr_vne 
his  nychtbonn*  a^  ht*  hed  Rtiid<-it  pth.'lomp.  auerni*, 
ariatotel,  galien,  jrpocritc-a  or  Cicero,  ciutiilk  var  expert 

Eracticiana  in  methamatio  art.  .  .  .  yuliea  thir  ioheip. 
Tzdia  bed  tald  al  thyr  pleraand  atoreia,  than  thay  and 
ther  vyuis  began  to  sing  susft  SBelodins  aangia  of  natoral 
mtuio  of  tb«  antkiaita.  the  foore  uarmadjna  that  saag 
qahen  thetls  vas  msiett  on  ' 
nooht  sa  sesitasdUi  tUr  sshi 

Then  follows  a  list  of  aonga.  Including — 

Psatanoe  vitht  gnde  companje,  Stil  mdir  the  leynis 
grene.  Con  thou  roe  the  ranchis  grene,  . . .  bmme  brume 
on  hll,  .  .  .  bille  tII  thnu  cum  by  a  lute  and  belt  tlie  in 
Sanct  Francia  conl,  The  frttu  c,im  to  the  myl  dur,  nrcht 
aoirly  musing  in  mv  mymlo,  ir>d  «en  the  due  hi^\  byndin 
In  Franc*',  and  dflaubautc  IuhI  ueuyr  nnn  liiinc,  .  .  , 
o  luflty  maye  vitht  flora  uiiene,  .  .  .  the  battel  of  the 
havrlau,  the  hnnttin  of  ciifuct,  .  .  .  BIy  lufe  is  lyand 
aeik,  aend  hjm  ioj,  send  hvm  iny,  .  .  .  The  penaae  and 
the  mooganuye  auti  That  day,  that  day,  thai  gsntll  dsj. 


With  tho  exception  of  the  ballads,  thefie  seem  to 

be  chiefly  part-songs,  some  of  them  Engliuh. 

Than  eflir  this  sneit  eeleet  armonre,  tha  began  to 
dance  in  ane  ring,  enyrie  aid  acheipnyrd  led  hia  vyfe 
be  the  band,  and  enyrie  )ong  acheinhinl  led  hvr  quhoms 
he  lufnt  be«t.  Ther  vaa  viij  acheipnyniia,  and  ilk  an*  of 
thera  hed  ane  ayndry  inatrament  to  play  to  the  laif.  tbs 
fyrst  hwl  ane  drone  ba«  piix",  tho  nvxt  hM  ane  pipe 
niuid  of  ane  bleddir  and  of  ane  reid,  the  thrid  pliiyiton 
anp  tnimp,  the  feyni  on  an**  ciirni>  pii'<',  thi<  fvf(  playit 
on  HiH'  pii"'  in;iid  of  ane  K'»it  burnt',  tlie  sext  pl.iyt  on 
ane  r(:«ordar,  the  aeuint  plait  00  ane  i)ddil,  and  the  lest 
plait  00  ane  quhisaiL. 

The  second  instrument  seem  a  to  have  been  a 
bagpipe  without  the  drone ;  the  third,  a  jew's- 
h.irp,  and  the  last  a  shepherd*s-pipe,  or  flut0 
A  bee.  Sir  .T.Graham  Dnlyt'll  says  'Neither  the 
form  nor  the  use  of  the  whi.ntle  (quhissil)  is  ex* 
plicit.  It  is  nowhere  specially  defined.  In  I498 
xiiij  B.  in  paid  for  a  whussel  to  the  King.  .  .  . 
Corn-pipe,  Lilt-pipe,  and  others  are  alike  obscure.* 

In  tho  other  little  book  already  mentioned, 
known  as  the  'Gnde  and  Godly  Ballates'  (1578) 
there  are  a  number  of  songs '  converted  from 
profiuw  into  rafigiona  poetrf .*  Dr.  Da^d  Lafaig, 
who  pulilishefl  a  reprint  of  it  in  1868,  informs  us 
that  the  authorship  of  the  work  is  usually  as> 
higned  to  two  bnthmi,  Jolu  and  Robert  Wed- 
derliurn  of  Dundee,  wlu)  flourished  about  the 
year  154O.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions; 
the  ilrrt  is  doetrinal ;  tho  oeoond  oontaina  motrioal 
versions  of  Pgalms,  with  Bome  hymns,  ohieflj 
from  the  German ;  the  third,  which  givaa  ita 
peculiar  oharaetar  to  the  ooUeetiflii,  may  be  do- 
scribed  as  sacred  parodies  of  secular  8oni,'s.  They 
were  to  be  sung  to  well-known  melodiee  of  the 
time,  whieh  wara  iadioatad  owially  by  tho  fimt 
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Una  or  tho  ohorao;  but  m  Dr.  Iddng  pofaiCo 

out  that  not  i<Tie  of  the  secular  MOgt  of  which 
theae  parodies  were  imitations  hat  OOOM  down  to 
VM,  a  fern  only  of  the  tunaa  oan  bo  aaoertainod. 

Three  of  tliem  are  certainly  English,  *  John 
cum  kiss  me  now/  'Under  the  greenwood  tre^' 
and*Thehnnttanp.*  A  fourth  tt  '  Hey  now  tho 
day  dawert,'  which  Sibbold  and  Stenhouse  have 
attempted  to  identify  with  *  Hey  tuti  taiti '  (Soota 
wba  nae).  Thia  ia  not  only  improbable,  bat  b 
disproved  by  a  tune  of  the  same  name  being 
£Mittd  in  the  Straloch  MS.  (1627).  It  has  no  Scot- 
isb  eharacteriiitics,  and  may  have  been  picked  up 
from  some  of  the  Englibh  or  foreign  musicians 
who  were  frequent  visitors  at  the  Scotish  Court. 
It  is  an  excellent  lively  tune,  and  may  have  been 
that  played  by  the  town  pipers  of  Edinburgh  in 
the  tinie  of  James  IV;  if  so,  tlie  note  marked 
with  an  a^teri&k  muut  have  been  altered  to  C  to 
auit  the  scale  of  the  itistrument.  Dunbar  thoOf^t 
it  so  hackneyed  that  he  complains 

Tour  l  oniinon  moniitrallts  has  no  tOOe 

'Kow  iht^  (J.iy  <]awiH'  and 'XtttO  JoU* 
Think      uuclit  aluuae. 

(Frnb  Om  Stnloeb  MS.  A.o.  i6«7.} 


Of  the  other  soncs,  •  Ah  my  love,  leif  mo  not ' 
may  be  '  I  11  never  leave  lliaa/  and  Ane  sang  on 
the  birth  of  Christ,  to  be  sung  witli  the  tune  of 
Bawlulalu,'  may  probably  bo  '  lialoo  my  boy  lie 
atill  and  sleep/  fur  In  both  nooga  the  measure 
and  also  the  eubject— sacred  for  secular — are  the 
same.  The  wurdd,  being  in  Biiihup  Percy's 
ancient  MS.,  are  thought  to  be  English,  but  Dr. 
Kimbault  considerwl  the  tune  to  be  Scoti.sh. 
Sibbald's  identitications  of  a  few  other  tunes  are 
altogether  fanciful:  *Tho  wind  bUwa  oauld, 
ftuioaa  and  baiild/  with  *Vp  in  the  mnrnin^' 
aady* ; '  My  luve  mumia  &r  me,'  with  '  He's  low 
down  in  the  brooow'  tnd  ao  on.  Altogether  not 
mora  than  a  third  of  the  whobtaa  now  be  even 
gnemedatk 

TherdMooa  tronbleaef  tlda  and  the  following 

reigns  would  110  doubt  completely  unsettle  what- 
ever musical  tuition  might  be  carried  on  by  the 
Romish  Ohnreh,  bnt  the  introdtiotion  of  *sang 

schuils '  and  of  Genevan  Psalmody  woidd  prob- 
ably soon  oompenbate  for  any  lose  thence  arising. 
[Savo  SoHOOLt.]  It  doea  not  oome  within  the 
scope  of  thia  paper  to  consider  such  changes ; 
but  the  allegation  already  alluded  to,  that  Rizzio 
composed  some  of  the  finest  Scotish  melodies,  is 
deserving  of  a  more  careful  enqulljv 

Golilwmith,  at  the  inHtif^ation  apparently  of 
Geiitiniani|  uLotw  to  write  au  ebsay  ua  a  subject 
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of  which  he  evidently  knew  very  BMto.  Ha 

asaerts  that  Kizzio  was  brought  over  from  Italy 
l»r  James  V.,  lived  twenty  years  in  Scotland,  and 
thoa  had  auffioient  time  to  get  n  knowledge  of 

the  style,  and  ample  opportunities  for  improv- 
ii^  it.  It  is  well  known,  on  the  oontraiy,  that 
Bunio  oame  over  in  the  sniteof  the  Piedmonteae 

Ambassador  in  15^)1,  19  years  afler  the  death  of 
James  V.,  and  was  little  more  than  four  yean  in 
Sootland.  That  he  errar  oomposed  anything  in 

any  style  has  yet  to  be  shown.  Tassoni,  who  wa4 
bom  the  year  of  Rizzio's  death  (1565),  and  who 
speaks  <n  Scotish  music— as  has  already  be?n 
noticed — entirely  ignores  him.  In  truth  the  myth 
seems  to  have  been  got  up  in  London  early  in  the 
last  century,  probably  among  hb  own  country* 
men.  It  is  first  heard  of  in  the  '  Orpheus  Cata> 
donius'  of  1725,  where  the  editor  ascribes  seven 
tunes  to  him.  Two  at  least  of  these  are  showu 
by  their  style  to  be  very  recent  oompodtiona  ;  bat 
the  absurdity  of  the  statement  must  have  been 
quite  apparrat,  as  all  mention  of  lUzzio's  name 
was  withdrawn  in  the  next  edition  of  the  worl^ 
J733- 

Oswald,  by  jeatinglv  ascribing  some  of  bis  own 
oompositiona  to  lUano^  helped  to  keep  up  the 

falsehood.  Notwithstanding  the  disclaimers  of 
Ritson,  Hawkinsy  and  more  recently  of  G.  Far- 
quhar  Graham,  as  well  aa  of  all  who  have  made 
any  research  into  the  (juestion,  the  belief  still 
exists,  and  is  from  time  to  time  gravely  pro* 
pounded  by  peraooa  who  ought  to  know  bettor. 
For  160  years  after  his  death  Rizzio  is  not 
mentioned  as  having  composed  music  of  any  Idnd. 
Had  he  done  so.  it  would  have  been  in  the  stylo 
of  France  or  of  Italy,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Queen  Mary  herself  would  have  appre- 
ciated any  other.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
she  quitted  Sootland  when  little  more  than  five 
years  of  age,  and  returned  Queen  Dowager  of 
France,  a  widow  of  nineteen,  with  all  her  tastes 
formed  and  every  mooiation  and  reooUeotioa 
connected  with  •  mon  oiviliaed  oountrj  than 
her  own. 

Mr.  i>auney,  in  hia  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the 

Skene  MS.  gives  8<^me  interesting  information 
regarding  the  Chapel  lioyal  in  Stirling.  It  was 
founded  ^  James  III.,  of  whom  Lindsay  of  Pifei* 
cottie  aava  that  '  he  delighted  more  in  musick  and 
in  policies  of  Bigffing  ^building)  than  he  did  in 
the  govemanee  er  Imi  realm ....  He  delighted 
more  in  singing  and  playing  on  instruments,  than 
he  did  in  the  Defence  of  the  Borders ....  He 
took  great  pleaaour  to  dwdl  thahr  (in  Stirling) 
and  foundct  ane  colHge  within  the  said  Caj»tle 
c&lUt  the  Chaopell  Royal;  also  he  bigget  the 
great  hall  of  Starling ;  also  he  maid  inttie said 
Chappell  Royal  all  kynd  of  office  men,  to  wit,  the 
bishop  of  Galloway  arohdean,  the  treasurer  and 
sub-dean,  the  chanter  and  sub-obantor,  with  all 
other  officieris  pertaining  to  a  College ;  and  also 
he  doubled  thaim,  to  that  effect,  that,  they  schould 
ever  be  readie;  the  one  half  to  pass  with  him 
wherever  he  pleased,  that  they  might  sing  and 

Clay  to  him  and  hold  him  merric  ;  and  the  other 
alf  should  remain  at  home  to  bing  aiid  pray  lur 
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him  and  his  suoceseioun'  (e<l.  1728).  All  this 
WMftftarwarda  abolished;  but  in  161 2  its  resto- 
imlion  WM  ordered  by  James  VI.,  its  place  of 
rendenoe  io  be  at  '  Ualyrudhous* — 'the  palace 
of  the  9Uaynf  and  the  Chappell  not  to  be  called 
tbti  Chappell  royall  of  StriveUng  as  heretofore  but 
hiA  luajetjtiee  Chappell  Royall  of  Scotland,  and 
the  members  to  attend  his  majesty  in  whatever 
part  of  Scotland  he  may  hapjien  to  be.'  In  1629 
Charles  I.  granted  an  annuaii  ptnaion  of  £aooo  to 
ths  mosiciana  of  the  Chapel,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  celebration  of  religioua  Bervice 
srding  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  nature  of  them  amuBgements  is  very  fully 
given  in  an  '  Information  to  tlie  King  by  E. 
^«Uie.'  (1631):  among  other  things  he  was  ap- 
pointed '  to  see  that  none  but  properly  qualified 
persons  fhould  have  a  place  there,  and  that  they 
should  ail  be  kept  at  daily  practise,  and  for  that 
your  lf»}«lfo  amrainted  mee  aae  ohambre 
within  your  pallace  of  Halyrudhoua  wherein  I 
have  provided  and  sett  up,  ane  organe,  two  flutes, 
two  pandorM,  with  Tiolb  and  other  iutraoiente, 
with  all  sorts  of  English.  French,  Dutch,  Spaynish, 
Latincj  Italian,  and  Old  Scotch  music,  vocall 
and  ioslmnieiitall.*  The  eapitala  are  Mr.  Daoney's. 
who  says,  'There  can  bo  un  dr.ubt  that  this  liuit 
earpression  referred  to  the  popular  national  muaic 
of  Soodaad.  That  aaered  nnnfo  was  hare  not 


is  sufficiently  obvious ;  tlie  metrical 
paahnody  of  the  Reformed  Cburch  was  not  old, 
•nd  the  muilo  of  the  Ohoroh  in  Soetiand  hefbre 
thu  Refonnation  was  identical  with  that  of  Kume, 
and  therefore  not  Scottish.'  Here  Mr.  Dauney 
•vrely  appUee  to  the  mnsio  wliat  can  only  be  said 
of  the  words  of  the  service ;  the  hUter  were  the 
same  throughout  all  Koman  Cathf^o  oountries, 
wliile  the  mode,  on  the  oontrary,  varied  in  every 
locality,  being  frequently  the  composition  of  the 
chapel- master  or  of  the  oiymist  of  the  church 
where  it  was  performed,  wlthont  inriating  on 
the  £act  already  stated,  that  James  I.  of  Soot- 
land  wrote  sacred  music — *  coae  laore  compose  in 
canto' — reference  may  be  made  to  the  Sootish 
oompoeere  mentioned  by  Dr.  David  Laing  as 
having  written  music  for  the  church  before  the 
Beformation.  Among  these  are  Andrew  Blaok> 
iMtU,  a  canon  of  Holyrood ;  David  Peblin,  one  of 
the  canons  of  St.  Andrews,  who  in  1530  set  the 
canticle  *Si  quia  diliget  me'  in  five  parts;  and 
Sir  JolmFtaUij  ('the  Sir  denotes  he  was  a  priest'), 
who  wrote  a  moral  song,  '  O  God  abufe,'  in  four 
pnrti^  '  baiih  letter  and  not,'  that  is,  both  wonls 
and  mneio  as  well  as  others  whose  names  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention.  Besides,  there  need  not 
be  a  doubt  that  their  predecessors  were  occasional 
emnpceeil  ftom  the  time  when  James  I.  in  14^4 
set  up  ori^ns  in  churches.  That  this  is  the  music 
oallea  Old  6cotii^h  in  KelHe's '  Infonnation'  seems 
to  be  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  these 
words.  For  though  the  memljcra  of  Kellit  'n  clio'r 
in  fitting  time  and  place  might  sing  to  the  king 
'  to  liold  him  menrie,'  this  would  not  be  the  music 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  practise  twice  a 
week  in  preparation  for  the  next  aervioe. 
It  is  Io  tlie  re%n  of  Ghadw  I.  tiirt  w»  own  the 


first  certain  glimpse  of  early  Sootish  folk-music 
All  that  was  known  of  it  had  come  dowB  hf  tindi- 
tion,  till  the  discovery — only  in  the  present  cenp 
tury — of  two  M.SS.  of  this  date,  which  estal)lish 
theesistenoe  of  a  number  of  tunes  whose  ag«i  and 
form  were  previously  entirely  conjectural.  The^e 
are  the  Straloch  and  Skene  M>SS.  The  first  wad 
written  by  RohertGordcn  of  Straloch,  Aberdeen- 
shire, in  1627-29.  It  was  presented  to  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  in  1781,  but  the  present  possessor  is  not 
kuown.  Fortunately  it  was  in  1839  nhmitted 
to  a.  Farquliar  Graham,  who,  by  permiRsion, 
made  an  excerpt  from  it  of  all  that  was  worthy  of 
preeerratioB,  and  presentod  thie  to  the  AAroetM^ 
Library.  The  copy  was  of  course  exact,  and  con- 
tained all  the  errors  of  the  original,  which  were 
nanefoos:  these  make  a  translation  from  the  Lute 
Tablature — in  which  it  is  written — into  the 
usual  notation  a  very  arduous  task,  requiring 
much  patiene^  knowledge,  and  h^gmvitif. 

The  Hecond  is  a  much  more  important  MS. 
It  was  formed  by  or  for  John  Skene  of  Uallyards, 
Ifidlothian,  and  haa  no  date ;  hot  its  seven  parte, 
now  bound  together,  t<eem  from  internal  evidence 
to  have  been  written  at  various  times  up  to  about 
1635.  In  general  It  is  ihadh  more  eorreot  than 
the  laj4t,  its  versions  are  occasionally  excellent ; 
its  Scotish  airs,  after  rejecting  dances  and 
everything  else  not  of  home  growth,  am  not 
fewer  than  forty.  Above  all,  it  contains  tho 
ancient  original  melody  of  *  The  flowers  of  tho 
forest*;  whose  simple  paiiioa  ftrhids  oar  believing 
it  to  be  the  expression  of  any  but  a  true  norrow, 
the  wail  of  a  mourner  for  thoee  who  would  never 
retom— and  which  no  ^ht  is  neariy  coeval 
with  Flodden.  The  MS.  was  published  in  1 838  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Dauney,  with  a  Dissertation,  excellent 
in  many  respects,  on  the  subject  of  ScottA 
music.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  G.  Far(iuhar 
Graham,  who  not  only  tmnalated  the  MS.  from 
Lute  Tablature,  but  contributed  mnoh  musical 
and  other  information.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  style  of  writing  in  Tablature  a  wood* 
cut  of  a  stuali  portion  of  the  MS.  is  ii 


i 


CO 


i 


a; 


I    As  th«w  MSS.  had  not  been  dliooveNd  in 
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Bitaon*B  Ume,  it  does  not  surprise  one  to  find 
him  saying  in  his  letters  (1791)  that  'theSooi- 
ish  airs  that  could  be  satisfiictorily  prtwed  to 
have  existed  earlier  than  the  Bestoration  are 
in  all  only  twenty-four.*  If  from  these  are  de* 
ducted  all  that  do  not  fall  under  the  head  of 
folk-music,  then  his  estimate  must  be  reduced 
bj  nearly  a^half,  for  he  included  part^nigs  sach 
M  'O  lusty  May';  several  tunes  now  known 
to  btt  English ;  and,  notwithstanding  bis  noted 
■oepiidan,  even  the  air  which,  for  want  of  an 
earlier  nanie,  is  called  'Hei  tuti  taiti* ;  appending 
this  note  however — '  said,  without  the  slightest 
probability,  to  haw  been  Kii^  Bobert  KtKw't 
march  to  Bannockbum.'  These  MSS.  enlarge  this 
wtimate  considerably.  Leaving  out  the  Knglish 
•in  and  ianlSga  diuces,  upwardi  of  fifty  taiMt 
most  be  addM  to  it.  Some  of  them  arc  in  a 
nAher  vudimentwry  ttftte,  but  distinctive  traits 
servo  to  idsmlify  them  witii  oertain  known  tones. 
The  veruions  of  others  are  simple  and  beautiful, 
often  greatly  preferable  to  those  of  the  samo 
airs  handed  down  traditionally.  Although  the 
number  of  melodies  that  can  thus  be  traced  in 
the  17th  century  is  still  comparatively  small, 
yet  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  that  a  modi  huver  number,  then 
in  existence,  did  not  appear  either  in  print  or  in 
manuscript  till  the  following  century.  Not  till 
then  do  we  find  'Aye  wankinO,'  '  \Valy  waly,' 
•  Barbara  Allan,'  '  Ca  the  yowet^'  'Gala  water,' 
'I  had  a  hun>e/  and  many  others  equally  old. 
Ramsay  and  Thomson  (1725)  omitted  these  and 
similar  simple  airs  from  their  collections,  while 
florid  tunes  such  as  *  John  Hay's  bunnie  las.4e ' 
and  '  Love  is  the  cause  of  my  mourning  *  abound 
in  th»  ir  volumes.  The  taste  of  their  times  was 
for  ornaraent,  in  ours  it  is  for  simplicity  ;  indeed 
the  veoy  rimnlicity  whieh  wo  ptiae  they  seem  to 
have  deKpised. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  MSS.  sooh  as  those 
aantloMd  is  greatly  to  bo  legretted.  The  nerer- 
onaring  war?  upon  the  borders,  and  the  private 
firadt  throughout  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  with 
thdr  consequent  destraetiotk  of  castles  sad  keeps, 
abbeys  and  cathedrals,  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  sweeping  awav  of  musical  records  of  ancient 
date  whidi  woold  otherwise  have  come  down 
to  us. 

From  some  anecdotes  told  of  Charles  II.  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  liking  for  Scotish 
music,  and  certainly  from  the  Restoration  it  be- 
came popular  in  England.  This  is  shown  by  the 
almost  innumerable  imitations  of  the  style  that 
are  to  be  found  in  tbo  Tarious  publications  of 
John  Playford.  They  are  usually  simply  called 
'  Scotch  tunes,'  but  stjmetimes  the  name  of  the 
composer  is  given,  showing  that  no  idea  of  strict 
nationality  attached  to  them.  In  general  they 
are worthlet» ;  but occasionaUyexcellent melodies 
appear  among  them,  such  as  'She  rose  and  let  me 
in,*  •  Over  the  hills  and  far  away.'  'De'il  take  the  ' 
wars,' '  iSawuey  was  tall'  (Com  rigs),  'In  January 
laat*  (Jook  of  Haaeldean),  aU  of  whfdi.  with 
many  others  of  le«.s  nnte,  have  been  incnr|tor.ited 
in  Scotish  Collections,  at  first  from  ignorance, 


afterwards  from  custom,  and  without  further  en- 
quiry. There  are  however  many  tano%  not  to  bo 
con'onndcd  with  thetO)  which  t^vo  or  even  three 
centuries  ago  were  common  to  the  northtrn 
counties  of  Kngland  and  the  ailjoining  counties 
of  Scotland,  the  exact  birthplace  of  which  will 
never  be  satisfactorily  determined  ;  for  we  agree 
with  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley  in  believing  that  tbo 
first  record  in  print  does  not  noOSSSadly  docido 
the  parentage  oif  a  tune. 

Among  these — thoagh  rathsr  on  aooonnt  of  the 
words  than  the  music — may  be  clat^sed  the  fntnoua 
song  'Tak  your  auld  cloak  about  ye,'  which 
hnirfng  been  Ibvnd  in  BSdiop  Peray'e  Amdwat 
MS.  has  been  claimed  as  entirely  English.  The 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  a  very  high  authority, 
believes  it  to  bo  tiio  oommon  property  of  tbo 
Border  counties  of  both  nations.  Probably  it  is 
•0;  yet  it  seems  strange  that  so  excellent  a 
baOad,  If  ever  popularly  known  in  England, 
should  have  so  utterly  disappeared  from  that 
country  as  not  to  be  even  mentioned  in  any 
English  work,  or  by  any  English  anther  wllli  too 
exception  of  Shakspere,  who  has<|aoted  one  stanza 
of  it  in  Othello.  Not  a  line  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  numerous  ' Drolleries*  of  the  Restoration, 
in  the  publications  of  Playford  and  D'Urft  v,  or 
in  the  *  Merr\'  Musicians'  and  other  song-lwioks 
of  the  reign  of  Quet-n  Anne.  Even  the  j)rinttrs 
whose  presses  sent  forth  the  thousau'ls  of  blaok- 
letter  ballads  that  fill  the  Roxburgh,  Pepva, 
Bagford  and  other  Collections,  ignore  it  entirely. 
Allan  Ramsay, I7>8,  was  the  first  to  print  it, 
nearly  forty  years  before  Bishop  Percy  gave  his 
version  to  the  workl,  confessing  to  have  corrected 
his  own  by  copies  received  from  Scotland.  Tho 
question  naturally  arii^es,  where  did  Allan  Ram- 
say ^et  bis  copy  of  the  ballad,  if  not  from  the 
singing  of  the  psople.  Certainly  not  from  England, 
for  thcra  it  was  tlicn  unknown. 

The  ancient  Percy  MS.  contains,  however, 
several  excellent  staans  not  foand  elsewhere^  aa 
well  as  futme  others  that  by  the  total  absence  of 
sense  as  well  as  of  rhymes  show  they  are  corrupt. 
In  tho  last  stanaa  Hie  transeriber  of  the  MS.  baa 
g^ven  the  sound  rather  than  the  sense,  as  con- 
veyed by  the  wolds  of  the  Sootiah  Tenlon.  These 
ar» 

ICooht*!  to  be  won  at  woman's  han* 

UnleM  yon  gie  bar  a'  the  ^Im  ; 
SaelH  borvaffwhsselbsgaa 

And  tsk  mj  anid  doakaliiMit  me. 

'  To  g!vo  one  an  the  plea,'  is  •  oommon  Unortib 

phrase  forgiving  up  the  whole  subjeot  that  ii  in 

debate.    T^e  Percy  MS.  says 

It's  not  for  a.  man  with  »  woman  to  tbiaayo 

I'iili'">R  lio  fir-t  t.iive  oTer  th«  pklfft 
We  will  /ir«  now  aa  we  b«gan 

And  ill  have  qyna  old  oloak  about  wm, 

A  critical  comparison  in  detail  of  the  two 
▼ersions  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  it  will 
wdl  repay  the  trouMo,  and  reveal  many  mnall 
points  of  difrerence  in  the  natioBal  ohanolarof 
the  two  countries. 

The  half  eentnry  after  the  Rovolotion  waa  a 
busy  one  both  with  Jacobite  pootry  and  nm.'-ic  ; 
<^  the  former  the  quantity  if  so  great  aa  to 
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require  »  Toloine  of  its  nwn.  In  regard  to  tiie 
music,  little,  if  ebt  of  it,  was  new,  for  the  writers 

of  the  words  had  the  wisdom  to  adapt  their  veraes 
to  melodies  that  every  one  Icnew  and  could  sing. 
Thus  many  old  favourite  tunes  got  new  names, 
while  others  equally  old  have  perhaps  been  saved 
to  us  by  their  Jacobite  words,  their  early  namei 
beinff  entirely  lost.  The  story  of  the  battle  of 
XillMonakfo  16B9  is  one  of  the  earlint  of  time 
Son?8,  and  enjoj^B  the  dii^tinoUMk  d  hftfl^g  ft 
Latin  trauidatiun,  beginning 

Onhamiua  noUliilis  co(<gt>rat  BTontanos 
Qui  cljp"ia  et  glodiii  fuR&rnnt  AnglicaOAi^ 
Fugennt  VallioolM  atqus  Puritanl 
Cacarere  Batari  et  Cameron inni. 

It  is  sung  to  a^Gaelic  tune  of  its  own  name,  so 
qniokly  and  so  widely  spread  as  to  be  found  in 
a  Northumbrian  MS.  of  i^>94,  as  the  Iriah 
Gillicranky.  It  i«  a  stirring  bagpipe  tune,  no 
donbk  ddw  than  ttw  words. 

A  still  more  cebVjmt'-d  air,  now  known  as 
'Soots  wha  hae,'  received  its  name  of  '  Hey  tuti 
toiti*  from  a  staim  of  *  song  of  17 16  (T),  'Here's 
to  the  king,  air  ;  Yeken  wha  I  meivn,  sir.'  Tlie 
•tansa  is  worth  Quoting,  and  would  be  yet  more  so 
oonld  H  teU  OS  •iiil  earlier  aama  of  tiw  tune, 
*  nd^t  which  has  caused  much  discussioo* 
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"Whrn  yon  hrar  the  tmmpet 
Tuti  tatti  to  t'  o  druui, 
Up  twoni.  and  down  gun. 

Ana  to  the  Unms  agate* 

The  words  'Tuti  taiti '  are  i  vMuntly  only  an 
attempted  imitation  of  the  trumpet  notes,  and 
not  the  name  of  Ilia  i^r.  To  mppoae  fhat  the 
tune  itself  was  played  on  the  trumpet  as  a  battle 
call  ia  too  absurd  for  oonsideratioo.  As  the  air 
has  a  good  deal  in  oommon  with  'My  dearie, 
an  thou  dec,'  there  seems  considerable  probability 
that  it  was  another  version  of  the  same,  or  that 
iha  <me  gavo  ciso  to  the  other,  a  thing  likely 
eOOiigli  to  hujijien  in  flavH  when  there  being  no 
books  to  refer  to,  one  siuger  took  his  tune  as  he 
host  eoald  from  fate  ne^ifabonr. 

•When  the  king  com* 3  owre  the  water'— 
otherwise  *  JBoyne  water ' — is  a  good  example  of 
ehaoge  of  name ;  the  air  baa  reeently  been  dis- 
covtTL'.!  in  a  MS>  of  1694,  wh<Te  it  in  called 
*  Playing  amang  the  ia«hes,'  a  line  of  an  old 
Sootuh  tong  recovered  by  Allan  Ramaay,  and 
printed  in  his  'Tea  Table  Miscellany'  1734 — a 
liact  which  seems  somewhat  to  invalidate  the  Irish 
olaim  to  the  toae. 


WhtnthtUf^  coma  own 
(nvlsf  aMiW  tlie  lasbM.) 

From  W.  Okaham's  Plut«  Hook  (MS.  1604). 


The-  Jacobite  words  are  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Lady  Keith  MarlscbaU,  mother  of 
the  celebrated  Marshal  Keith,  ^teVPHlittfinHMl 

of  Frederic  the  Great. 

The  old  air,  already  mentioned,  '  My  dearie, 
aa  thou  dee,'  may  be  pointed  out  as  the  tune  of 
an  excellent  Jacobito  song  'Awa,  Whigs,  awa,* 
and  of  another — the  name  of  which  is  all  that 
has  come  down  to  us — '  We're  a'  Ma^a  men** 
evidently  alluding  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.  general* 
issirao  of  James's  forces  ia  Scotland  in  1715. 

Another  of  the  song»of  1715, '  The  piper  of 
Dundee,'  give*  the  names  of  a  nuniinT  of  timee 
supposed  to  be  played  by  the  piper — Carnegie  of 
Finhaven — to  stir  up  the  ohieb  and  their  olana 
to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

Ho  plavM  tho  'Wnlcotnp  oVr  ths  maitl«' 
And  •  Ve"»<!  lxi  fm  ainl  IVi?  be  fall,* 
And  'Aiild  Stuartx  hark  nuiiin,' 

^Vi'  1110  klc  nurth  and  pli-o. 
Uf  pl!»v  d  "Till'  Kirk,  )w  i.liijd  '  Tho  Quisr/ [tSboir] 
•  Tho  Mullin  dhu'and  '  Chovalior,' 
And  '  La»g  away  but  welcome  hero,^ 

Sae  tweet,  sae  bonnilie. 

Notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  collectors  and 
annotatora  some  of  these  songs  and  tunes  have 
eluded  recognition,  dUefly  beoauae  of  a  habiiof 
those  times  to  name  a  tune  by  any  line  of  a  song 
— not  necessarily  the  first — or  by  some  casual 
phrane  or  allusion  that  oocurred  itt  it. 

Other  noted  songs  of  this  date  are  '  Carle- an 
(if)  the  King  come';  'To  dauut'jn  me ' ;  '  Little 
wat  ye  wha'a  eomin,*  Uie  muster-roll  of  the 
clans  ;  '  Will  ye  u»  iSheriffiDoir*}  and  *  Ken- 
mure's  on  and  awa.' 

A  otrilrii^  pliase  of  Jacobite  song  wai  on* 
sparing  abuse  of  the  Hotise  of  Tlanover;  good 
specimens  of  it  are  *  The  wee  wee  German 
lairdie,*  *Tlie  tow'e  tail  to  Oeordie/  and  above 
all,  'Cumberland's  descent  into  hell,'  which  is  so 
ludicrous  and  yet  so  horrible  that  the  rising 
laugh  is  cheeked  by  a  slraddfr.  This  however 
belongs  to  the  '45,  the  second  rising  of  the  clnn-'. 
Of  the  same  date  is  '  Johnie  Cope,'  perhaps  the 
be»t-known  of  sU  the  oongi  on  the  eobleet.  It  ia 
said  to  have  been  written  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans,  by  Adam  Skirving,  the 
father  of  a  Scottish  ardflt  of  Mmerepotation.  No 
song  perhajw  has  ho  many  versions;  Hogg 
says  it  was  the  boast  of  some  rustic  singer  that 
he  knew  and  eoold  ring  all  Ita  19  ruiatlonB. 
Whether  it  was  really  Skirving'a  or  not,  he 
oertainiy  did  write  a  rhyming  account  of  the 
battie.  in  1 5  doable  itaniaa  relating  the  inoi- 
den'8  of  the  fight — who  fled  and  who  allied—" 
windiQg  up  with  liis  own  experiences. 

That  afternoon  when  a'  wai  dona 

I  gaod  to  gee  tJie  fray,  mun, 
But  had  I  witt  what  after  pait, 

rd  better  staid  away,  man : 
On  Seton  sands,  wi'  nimble  bands, 


But  iwUh  n«*er 

For  a*  the  lom 


man. 


Few  of  these  old  songs  are  now  generally, 
known  ;  the  so-called  Jacobito  songs,  the  fcvonr* 
iUs  of  our  time,  being  almost  entirely  modem. 
Laily  Naime,  JameH  Hogg,  Allan  Cunningham, 
bir  Walter  Scott,  may  be  named  as  the  authon 
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of  the  greater  portiou  of  thorn.  In  most  cases 
the  tauM  abo  are  modem.  *  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie'  and  '  The  lament  of  Flora  Macdonald' 
are  both  conipositiona  of  Ntdl  Gow,  the  grand- 
■on  ef  old  N«l  Um  fiunooi  leel-plajar— <  H»*a 


owre  the  hills  that  I  lue  weel.'  '  Come  o'er  the 
stream.  Charlie^*  'Tbe  bonneta  of  bonnie  Dundee  * 
(Clavtrhoiise),  are  all  of  n  ct'iit  oritpn  ;  even 
'  Charlie  is  my  darling ' — words  and  musio^ia  » 
Bodom  r^boMMlo  of  the  old  woag,  • 


CKdrNr  ir  Mf  darUmg.  The  OM  Air. 


The  Modem  Air. 


1^ 


One  exception  to  this  ought  to  be  noted ;  the  tune 
BOW  known  as  '  Wae 's  me  for  Prince  Charlie '  is 
really  ancient.  In  the  Skene  MS.  (1635)  it  is 
called  '  Lady  Cassilia'  Lilt ' ;  it  ia  also  luiown  as 
'Johnny Fan»* and  '  The  Gypey  laddie,'  all  three 
names  cmnectod  with  what  is  now  believed  to  be 
a  D]aiicio\i8  ballad  written  against  an  exemplary 
wife  in  order  to  annoy  herOovcnmtinghlMnnd, 
the  Eurl  of  ("a.-'silia,  who  was  not  a  favourite. 

Enough  has  been  aaid  of  these  relics  of  an  en- 
th  usi aaUe  time^  bnt  tlw  nibject  is  so  exteadTV  thai 
it  id  nut  easy  to  be  concise.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  more  of  it  will  find  in  the  volumes  of  James 
Hog^p  and  Dr.  CharlflilfaekMraU  that  la  irarthy 
of  bau^nmomberedof  fthfaopuodaof  SooCUi  aang. 

Or  na  SoomiH  Soaum  asd  Olosm. 

The  existence  of  Scotish  airs  constructed  on 
the  series  i»  a,  3,  5,  6  of  a  major  diatonic  scale 
is  well  known  and  haa  been  auready  aUnded  to. 
Whether  thi.s  jientatoixic  sericd  was  acquired 
through  the  use  of  a  defective  instrumenty  or 
from  the  melodie  taato  of  ringer  or  player,  most 
renmin  mere  mutter  of  conjecture.  The  style 
itself  tuay  be  accepted  as  undoubtedly  ancien^ 
whatever  miiwrtaintj  there  may  be  ae  to  the 
exact  age  of  the  airs  oonstructed  on  it.  These 
an  not  by  any  mean*  numeroui^  though  their 
efaanotefiiftio  leap  between  the  third  and  fifth, 
and  sixth  and  eighth  of  the  scale,  is  so  common 
In  Sootish  melody,  that  many  persons  not  only 
bdieve  the  greater  part  of  oar  airs  to  be  penta- 
t^mic,  but  do  not  admit  any  others  to  be  Scotish. 
However  the  taste  for  this  style  may  have  arisen, 
the  series  of  notes  was  a  very  convenient  one ; 
for  an^  inatmment  possessing  the  major  diatonic 
scale  in  one  key  only,  could  play  these  airs 
ooffreetlyin  the  three  positions  of  the  scale  where 
major  thirds  are  found,  that  is,  on  the  firxt, 
fourth  and  fifth  degrees.  In  the  key  of  C,  these 
are  aa  leliown  below,  adding  the  octave  to  the 
lowest  note  of  tbe  series  in  eadi 

AalataMltfMRle  in  Um  f  posit Unu, 
0/  tijpiature. 
^laaaa     %     \  t  y  s  t  * 


It  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  term  these  the 
keys  of  C,  F,  and  G,  for  they  want  the  charao- 
teriutic  notes  of  each  scale  ;  still  it  is  convenient 
to  do  so,  especially  as  in  harmonising  tones  written 
in  this  series  it  is  frequently  neoessaiy  to  use  tiie 
omitted  intervals,  the  fourth  and  seventh,  and  also 
to  affix  the  proper  signature  of  the  key  as  usual 
oA  the  beginning.  If,  reversing  the  orciw  of  the 
notes  given  above,  we  begin  with  the  nixth,  and 
passing  downwards  add  the  octave  below,  the 
feeling  of  a  minor  key  la  establiflbed,  and  keys 
of  A,  D  and  E  minor  seem  to  be  produced.  Be- 
sides tunes  in  these  six  key%  a  few  others  will  be 
found,  which  begin  and  rad  in  G  minor  (signatnre 
two  flats),  though  also  played  with  natural  notes ; 
for  B  and  £  being  avoided  in  the  melody  neither 
ef  the  flats  b  rsqnired. 

A  curious  peculiarity  of  tunes  written  in  this 
series  is,  that  frum  the  proximity  of  the  second 
and  third  podtlona  phrasea  more  vp  and  down 
from  one  into  the  other,  thus  appcarin:.''  to  be 
alternately  in  the  adjoining  keys  a  full  tone 
apart,  moving  for  example  from  O  toto  F  and 
vice  versa. 

Tbe  following  are  good  'examples  of  the  styla. 
(1)  Ma  Water. 


(])  WtnnamjfheariUdUlwad^. 
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The  fint.  '  GaU  Water.'  is  one  of  the  moet 
beMtiftil  of  our  melodie*.  The  modem  Terdon 
of  it  eontelne  the  aeventh  of  tbs  leiile  mors  fhra 

once,  but  Oswald  has-  prcsiTVfd  the  old  ponta- 
tonic  veraiou  in  hia  Caledonian  Pocket  Companion 
( 1 759-65).  That  Tenion  in  here  glTen  la  the 
type,  the  small  typo  showing  the  modern 
alteration!.  The  air  may  be  played  correctly 
beginnii^  on  E,  on  A,  or  on  B,  representing  the 
third  of  the  keys  of  C,  F  and  6 ;  bat  neither  flat 
nor  sharp  ia  required  in  any  of  the  poMttoni^  the 
lioCee  being  all  natural  throughout. 

The  second  U  the  melody  to  which  Lady  Orizel 
Bi^ie  wrote  (1692)  her  beautiful  ballad,  'Were 
na  my  heart  licht,  I  would  die.*  It  is  a  veiy 
■mple  unpretending  tune,  .ind  is  given  chieflj  on 
account  of  ita  cli->8e ;  indeed,  both  of  those  tunes  are 
peculiar,  and  will  again  be  more  fully  reforreil  to. 

The  third  is  the  old  tune  which  was  so  great 
a  fiivourite  with  Lady^  Anne  Lyndsay  that  she 
wrote  for  it  her  celebrated  ballad  'Auld  Kobin 
Ofay.*  Although  it  haa  been  nipeneded  by  a 
very  beautiful  modem  Englilh  ah^  it  Plight  not 
to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

AaotherezeeedinglybeautiAilpeDtaloiiieinelody 
is  that  to  which  Bums  wrote  '0  mciklc  thinks  my 
love  o'  my  beauty.'  It  will  be  found  in  E  minor 
In  the  'Seleet  Soofi  of  Bootland/  by  rrofatwi 
Macfarren — no  worthier  arranger  of  our  melo- 
dies could  be  named — but  it  may  also  be  played 
In  J>  minor  and  A  mbutt  in  eaah  esse  without 
either  flat  or  sharp  being  required  in  the  melody. 

To  recapitulate.  AU  tunes  in  this  style,  if 
treated  as  mere  mdodies,  can  be  written  as  if  in 
the  key  of  C,  without  either  flat  or  sharp;  at* 
though  if  harmonised,  or  accompanied,  the  same 
notes  may  require  the  signature  of  one  sharp  or 
one  flat.  There  are  also  a  few  tunes  which  even 
rpqnire  that  of  two  flats,  althoiif^'h  none  of  the 
cbaracteristic  notes  of  these  Hcalcd  appear  in  the 
melody.  The  style  in  its  simplest  nmn,  as  in 
*  Werena  my  heart  licht,'  is  somewhat  monoton- 
ous, and  considerable  skill  is  often  shown  in  the 
intomingling  of  major  and  minor  phrssei^  not 
merely  by  means  of  the  related  key%  bllt  by 
transitions  peculiar  to  the  old  tonality. 

The  nse  of  this  imperfeet  Pentatonie  eoele  in 
our  oarly  music  must  gradually  have  ceiised, 
through  acquaiutaaoe  with  the  music  of  the 
ehnnm  ssrviee,  whieh  liad  a  completed  diatonio 
scale,  tlioiigh  with  a  considerable  want  of  a  de- 
fined key-note.  Without  going  into  any  intri- 
tuAm,  uie  dioieh  tonse  may,  for  onr  present 
pmpoie^  be  aoospted  as  in  the  Male  cf  C  major. 


nntrammeled  by  any  consideration  of  a  key-note, 
free  to  begin  and  end  in  any  part  of  the  scale 
according  to  droonstancefl ;  the  sounds  remaining 
the  same  wherever  the  scale  might  begin  or  end. 
This  completed  scale,  which  we  find  in  the 
simple  Shepherd's  Pipe  or  Recorder,  is  really 
that  on  which  our  older  melodies  are  fonned. 
The  pitch  note  might  be  D  or  G,  or  any  other,  but 
the  scale  would  be  the  ordinary  major  diatonic, 
with  the  semitones  between  the  3rd  and  4th  and 
7th  and  8th  degrees.  The  key  of  0  is  that 
adopted  in  the  following  remarlci.  With  eeaiesly 
an  exception  the  old  tunes  keep  steadily  to  this 
scale  without  the  use  of  any  accidental.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  pathos  produeed  by  means 
of  the  4th  of  the  key,  is  a  clrver  adaptati  n  df  a 
necessity  of  the  scale.  *  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest ' 
— ifartimately  preserred  in  the  Skene  MS.— is  a 
fine  example  of  the  skill  with  which  the  unskilled 
composer  used  the  meagre  means  at  bis  disposal. 
The  fint  strain  of  the  air  is  in  G  major,  as  will 
be  seen  if  it  be  harmonised,  though  no  F  sharp 
was  possible  on  the  instrument ;  in  the  second 
strain,  no  more  affecting  wail  for  the  disaster  of 
Flodden  could  have  been  produced  than  that 
eSected  by  the  use  of  the  Ft],  the  4th  of  the  scale 
of  the  instmment,  the  minor  7th  of  the  original 
key.  With  his  simple  pipe  Um  eompOMl 
thus  given  the  effeot  of  two  keys. 

Flov'Tt  o/lhf  Forett.    Ancient  Version, 


P 


It  nutybe  obfeeted  that  the  voice  was  not  tied 

do'.vn  to  the  notes  of  an  imperfect  instrument, 
and  could  take  semitones  wherever  it  felt  them 
to  be  wanted ;  but  we  most  not  ibrget  that  in 
those  days  our  mod'irn  scales  were  unknown  un- 
less to  scientific  musicians,  and  that  the  voice, 
like  the  instrument,  kf  pt  to  the  dd  tonality,  the 
only  Rcale  which  it  knew. 

The  same  effect  of  playing  in  two  keys  oooors 
in  *0  waly  waly !  love  is  bonnie,  a  little  while 
when  it  in  new,'  but  in  most  modem  vernions  of 
the  melody  both  the  FQ  and  ¥$  are  found ;  this 
was  not  possible  on  the  primitiTe  instrument, 
timogli  eaqr  on  the  late  or  vioUn. 


5^ 
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Any  ait  which  hma  the  natural  a<  wdl  at  the 
•lland  note  may  be  wt.down  as  either  modem, 
or  as  having  been  tampered  with  in  modt-rn 
timet*  The  major  seTenth  in  a  minor  key  is  also  a 
rare  dgn  of  modem  writing  or  modem  meddling, 
though  it  cannf)t  be  denied  that  th-  natural  note, 
the  minor  eevenLh,  sounds  eomewhat  barbarous  to 
llie  nnwxmstomed  ear  end  yet  grand  eflboU  ere 
produced  by  means  of  it.  In  a  tune  written 
otherwise  in  the  old  tom^ity,  the  oocurrenoe  of 
tbe  major  eerenfb  eeoiide  imk  end  eflhmlmite 
when  compared  with  the  nbut  giMidear  of  the 
full  tome  balow. 

A  few  more  enmplee  may  be  given  to  ahow 
the  rningh'ng  of  t}»e  i>entatonic  with  the  com- 
pleted scale.  'Adieu  Dundee'— also  found  in 
the  Skene  MS.~ii  an  example  of  » tmw  wiftleB 
as  if  in  the  natural  hej,  and  jet  Mlllj  in  » 
modified  G  minw. 

Adew  Ihindte, 


-1 — U- 

T — : 

■  #  • 

-^-r--^  C  

Of  conrfe  in  barmonising  the  tune  it  would  be 
ucc«».Hury  to  write  it  in  two  flats;  but  in  the 
melody  the  B  is  entirely  avoided  and  the  SB  in 
the  15th  bar  is  used  to  modulate  into  D  minor, 
thus  skilfully  making  a  note  available  which 
belonged  to  tiie  aoale  of  the  iustmrnent  flioogh 
not  to  that  of  the  tune.  Another  example  is 
*  The  wanking  of  tiie  fauld,'  which,  played  in  the 
mroe  key  (Q  minor),  has  the  same  peculiarity  in 
the  13th  bar;  this  however  ih  the  case  only  in 
modem  versions  of  the  air,  for  that  c;iven  by 
Allan  Bamsay  in  the  'Gentle  Shepbenl'  (i  736) 
ia  without  the  E. 

Tbe  oloeee  of  Sootish  tunes  are  often  so  singular 
that  a  notice  of  their  peculiarities  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  Tbe  explanation  of  the  fiaot  that 
almost  every  note  of  the  scale  is  found  in  use  as 
a  close,  is  really  not  difficult,  if  the  circuiuHiancea 
are  taken  into  cooridentloD.  hi  the  olden  time, 
many  of  the  tunes  were  sung  continuously  to 
almost  intenjiinablo  ballads,  a  full  clone  at  the 
end  of  every  quatrain  was  therefore  not  wanted. 
Wliile  the  story  was  incomplete  the  old  minstrel 
no  doubt  felt  that  the  music  should  in  like  man- 
ner show  that  there  was  more  to  foUknr,  and 
intentionally  finished  his  stanza  with  a  phrase 
not  to  be  r^rded  as  a  close,  but  rather  .is  a 
preparation  for  beginning  the  following  one; 
though  when  he  re^y  reached  the  end  he  may 
possibly  have  conoluded  with  tbe  key-note. 

The  little  tone  •Were  na  my  heart  Boht'  [p. 
444  h]  IB  an  excellent  example  of  what  has  jukt 
been  said.  It  consists  of  four  rbythnw  of  two 
bam  eaeb ;  a  modem  woold  bare  dianged  the 
places  of  the  third  and  fourth  rhythms,  and 
finished  with  tbe  ke^-note,  but  the  old  eiiiger 


intentionally  avoids  this,  and  ends  with  tbe  second 
of  the  soal^  a  half  doie  on  the  ohord  of  th* 

dominant. 

Endings  on  the  second  or  seventh  of  the  scale 
are  really  only  half  doses  on  interrals  of  tbe 
dominant  chord,  the  fifth  of  the  key.  Endings 
on  the  third  and  fifth  again  are  half  closes  on 
intervale  of  tbe  tmiic  chord  or  key-nol^  wUle 
those  on  the  sixth  are  usually  to  be  cnn^iilered  as 
on  the  relative  minor ;  and  occasionally  the  third 
may  be  treated  ae  the  fifth  of  the  aame  dxxd. 
To  finish  in  m  unustml  a  manner  has  been  called 
inexplicable, and  unsatisCsotory  to  tbe  ear,  whereas 
viewed  ae  mcee  aoeeiaieiia  or  diibraiii  Ibrma  of 
Da  Capo  these  endings  become  quite  intelligible^ 
the  object  aimed  at  being  a  return  ta  the  bcyiBr 
ning  and  not  a  real  close. 

Or  THB  Gaelic  Mosio. 

If  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  age  of  the 
music  of  the  Lowlands  is  great,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  is  met  witii  hi  ■oonaideriig 
that  of  tbe  Highlands, 

When  a  Gael  apeahaof  aaaaoient  airheaeene 
to  measure  its  age  not  by  centuries ;  he  carries  us 
backtopre  hii^toric  times  for  its  compesitiaa.  Tbe 
Odts  certainly  had  mnalo  even  in  the  moet  remote 
ages,  but  as  their  airs  had  been  handed  down  for 
so  many  generations  solely  by  tradition,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  tUe  mnao  bore  any  otriking 
resemblance  to  the  airn  collected  between  1 760 
and  1780  by  the  iiev.  Patrick  M<I>onald  and  hie 
brother.  Tliat  be  was  well  fitted  Ibr  the  task  he 
had  set  himself  is  borne  out  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  present 
writer  iu  1 849  by  that  excellent  water-culoarist 
Kenneth  Madeay.  K.S  A .  He  Bays, '  My  grand- 
father, Patrick  Macdonahi.  minister  of  Kilmore 
and  Kilbride  in  Argyllshire — who  died  in  1824 
in  the  97th  year  of  his  age — waii  a  very  arJmir- 
able  performer  on  the  violin,  often  played  at  the 
concerts  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  Edinburgh 
last  century,  and  was  the  first  who  published  a 
collection  of  Highland  airs.  The«e  were  not  only 
collected  but  also  arranged  by  himself.'  In  the 
introdoetioD  te  tiie  worii  there  are  many  excellent 
observations  rogunling  the  Style  and  a^'e  of  the 
tunes.  Tbe  specimens  given  of  the  most  ancient 
mnaie  are  interesting  only  in  eo  &r  ae  ihey  Aow 
the  kind  of  recitative  to  which  ancient  poems 
were  chanted,  for  tbey  have  little  claim  to  notice 
ae  melediflf.  The  example  here  given  ia  mU  te 
be  'Ossian's  eoliloqiv  ^  the  death  of  all  Ui 
oontempofary  heroeib 


There  are  however  inao y  beautiful  aira  in  tbe 
collection  ;  they  are  simple,  wiltl,  and  irregular; 
but  before  their  beauty  can  be  perceived  tbey 
must  be  sung  or  hummed  over  again  and  again. 
Of  the  style  of  performance  the  editor  says : — 

"Theue  alr«  an?  urniK  br  the  nutivps  in  a  wild.  artl(«», 
and  irregular  manner.  Chiefly  occupied  w  ith  tht<  m  nti- 
Buai  aim  exvisssioD  of  ths  musio^  tbegr  dwell  upoa  Um 
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long  and  paU»etic  notes,  while  they  hany  OWT  Htm  to- 
f.  ri  .r  and  OMnn^KMing  note^  is  taoh  »  IDMiner  M  to 
rt  n.ler  it  ,  xcewlingly  difflcttU  ftw  ft  J***"^"*.**** 
measure  of  them,  fhtf  thenudTMI^iUl  fllllgifg  tllHA 
■eem  to  have  Uttl«  oir  no  Imprwdoii  ngwmann. 

TUm  fa  nm  pATlieafaily  Um  cMe  with  the  very 
old  molodief,  which  winder  about  without  any 
attempt  at  rhythm,  or  making  one  part  answer 
to  aaoHittr.  Th«  folknriiiff  air  fa  aa  toudfant 
Mwmpfa  of  41m  i^fa 

WMUauniglUtmdcai, 


BoonsH  Husia 
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In  contrast  to  theM  are  the  lAimmffi,  diort 
flnfttabee  of  melody  '  sung  by  the  women,  not 

only  at  their  diveraions  but  also  during  almost 
every  kind  of  work  where  more  than  one  person  il 
employed,  as  milking  cows  and  watching  the  folds, 
fulling  of  cloth,  priiiding  of  trrain  with  the  quern, 
or  hand-miil,  haymaking,  and  cutting  down  com. 
The  men  (oohave  iarrumt  or  songs  for  rowing,  to 
which  thf^-  keep  time  with  their  oars.'    Mr.  T. 
Pattison  (Gaelic  Bardii),  tells  us  that  this  word 
JoRWB  <|it<nioimced  yirram),  means  not  only  a 
boat-Pong  but  ahn  a  lamunt,  an  1  that  it  acquired 
this  doable  meaning  from  the  Jorram  being  often 
•  ohtttited  In  ihe  boate  that  carried  A»  remains  of 
chiefH  find  nobles  over  the  Western  scai  to  Tnna,' 
Patrick  Macdonald  says  '  the  very  simplicity 
of  the  mnrfc  fa  a  pledge  of  ito  originality  and 
anti.juity.'  Judged  by  this  criticism  his  vi  rsions 
of  the  airs  seem  much  more  authentic  than  those 
of  bis  Bucceshors.   Captain  I^aaer  of  Knodiie, 
who  published  a  very  large  and  important  collw 
tion  of  Highland  airs  in  i8i6,  took  mach  pains, 
in  conjunction  with  a  musical  Mend,  to  fi>nn 
what  he  terms  a  '  standard.'  As  he  had  no  taato 
for  the  old  tonality,  he  introduces  the  major 
seventh  in  minor  keys,  and  his  versions  generally 
abound  in  semitones.    He  professed  a  liking  for 
simplicity,  and  is  not  sparing  of  his  abuse  of 
Mac  Gibbon  and  Oswald  for  their  dei)arturee  firom 
it;  yet  Ida  own  turns,  and  Bhakes,  and  florid 
pas-^ages,  prove  that  he  tlid  not  carry  his  theoiy 
into  practice.    As  however  a  large  portion  of  his 
volume  fa  ooeai^ed  with  tuaaa  oomposed  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present,  in  these  it  would  bo  atfecta- 
tfan  to  expect  any  other  than  the  modem  tonality. 
A  ppecitnen  of  what  he  nays  is  an  ancient  Os- 
sianic  air  is  given  as  a  contrast  to  that  selected 
from  Patrfak  Maodonald.  In  atyfa  it  evidently 
be1ong>4  to  a  date  much  nearer  to  the  times  of 
Mao  Pherson  than  to  those  of  Ossian. 

Ah  airlo  tchich  Ottian  is  recited. 


rir        n  11 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  though  by  his 
tions  of  the  forma  of  Gaelic  mchxly  Fraser  may 
havo  rendered  them  more  acceptable  to  modem 
triT",  ha  haa  undoubtedly  shorn  the  received 
Veciiona  of  much  of  their  claim  to  antiquity.  The 
volume  racontly  published  by  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  London  (1876)*  though  not  fi^nltless  in  regard 
to  modern  ohangei»  has  restored  some  of  the  old 
readings;  one  axample  ought  to  be  quotoil.  fur 
the  air  *  Mairi  bhan  og*  fa  very  beautiful,  and 
the  Ftl  in  the  fourth  bar  gives  us  back  th* 
simplicity  and  force  of  ancient  times. 

iJairi  than  og.  (Mary  fair  and  young.) 


Captain  Fraser  stigmatises  the  jprerious  oolleo- 
tioiiH  of  Patrick  Macdonald  and  Alexander  Camp- 
ht  II  (Albyn'a  Anthology)  as  very  incorrect.  Bnt 
Fi  ast  i's  own  versions  navo  in  many  cases  been 
nuich  altcn  din  the  second  edition  (1876),  wWfa 
more  recent  works— notably  that  issuL  d  l>y  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  London— differ  most  remarkably 
from  eariier  copies.  The  airs  are  evidetitly  sHD 
in  «  plasUo  state,  every  gfan,  almost  every  family 
seems  to  have  its  own  version.  It  may  perbaM 
be  admitted  that  those  of  Fra-er,  when  diveiwd 
of  his  towdry  embellishmeata  and  chromatic  m- 
tervals  may  be  found  to  repreaant  fairly  tho 
general  taste  of  the  present  day. 

There  haa  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  in 
former  times  about  Highland  an  1  Lowland,  Irish 
and  Gaelic  olaims  to  cert  lin  melodies :  most  of 
the  fonner  teem  pretty  well  settled,  but  both 
Irish  and  Gael  «till  hold  to  '  Lochaber.'  That  it 
is  Celtic  is  apparent  from  its  style,  but  whether 
Hibrmo-  or  Sooto-Celtfa  fa  not  •©  dear.  The 
earliejit  documentary  evidence  for  the  tune  is  a 
Sootish  MS  of  1690(1)— alterwards  the  propertjr 
of  Dr.  Uyden— whew  it  fa  eaMed  'King  James 
march  to  Infand.'  Macanlay.  again,  says  t  iat 
an  IriBh  tune  was  chosen  for  James*  march ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  tiiat  in  Soottand  at  that 
Ume  and  for  more  than  a  century  later,  term 
I,uh  was  used  whenever  anything  connected  with 
the  Highlands  was  spoken  of.  The  language  waa 
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called  mdifferently  Irish,  Eerisb,  Erscli,  and 
Ene ;  M  lluil  the  Soots  themnHrai  would  then 
style  the  tune  Irish  while  they  meant  Highland 
or  GmUo.  Of  ooune  the  air  oould  not  at  that 
time  bo  kmrnn  m  'I«oclialMr,*  far  Allan  Ramsay 
did  not  write  his  celebrated  song  till  more  than 
twenty  years  after  that  date;  but  no  doubt  it 
bid  •  Cwelie  bmim,  noir  apparanlly  loet.  It  bad 
%  Lowland  name  however,  for  Burns  found  it  in 
Ajnhire  as  the  tune  of  the  old  ballad  *  Lord 
Bomld  toy  mm,*  wMdi  le  tradftfonal  not  only  in 
that  county,  bat  also  in  Ettrick  forest,  where  Sir 
Walter  Scott  recovered  it  under  the  name  of 
*Lord  RandaL*  As  this  reraion  conaisti  of  one 
part  oDly,  it  m  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
now  known.  Mr.  Chapi>ell  has  recently  pointed 
out  that  the  air  seems  to  have  first  appeared  in 
print  in  the  *  Dancing  Master'  of  1701,  under  the 
BMM  of  '  Reeve's  Maggot,*  so  that  but  for  the 
style  England  might  almost  make  8ome  claim  to 
the  tune^  As  for  the  allegation  that  Thomaa 
Duffet's  song  'Since  Celia's  my  foe,'  written 
1675,  was  originally  sung  to  it,  Mr.  Chappell  has 
shown  tiiat  to  be  an  error.  He  prints  the  original 
Irish  tune  of  '  Celia,'  and  also  a  very  good  version 
of  'Lochaber/  which  superseded  it  about  1730. 
(See  Ballad  Society *•  'Roxburgh  BaOadt,*  part  8.) 
Bunting,  who  clainiH  the  air  under  the  name  of 
'  Limerick's  Lamentation,'  prints  what  he  seems 
fo  think  ia  the  original  Termn  in  his  Toliime  of 
1809.  It  13  ccrt.'iinly  one  of  the  worst  that  haa 
ever  appeared,  and  if  being  overlaid  with  what 
ia  flailed  the 'Sooteh  map 'win  mdEO  it  Seotith, 
then  no  further  evidence  would  be  required  of 
the  strength  of  the  Gaelic  claim.  The  version  is 
•0  peenliar,  and  so  little  known,  that  it  is  given 
below.  Much  more  might  no  doubt  be  said  on 
both  sides,  in  all  likelihood  without  coming  to 
any  definite  conclusion ;  the  composition  of  the 
tone  may  therefore  be  left  as  a  moot  point ;  both 
countries  have  indeed  so  many  fine  aics  that  they 
can  afford  to  leave  it  bo. 

Limeriek't  Lamfniation.    (Runting  i8oq.> 


It  is  evident  from  the  examples  given  by 
Patrick  Mat'dnnald  tiint  in  the  most  ancient 
times  Gaelic  moiio  was  devoid  of  rhythm.  The 


Ossianic  chants  are  short  and  wild.  They  are 
succeeded  by  longer  amieal  phraaoa,  wiB  ndtad 

it  may  be  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  Gaelic 
verse,  but  apart  from  that,  formlesa^  and  nninter* 
esting  as  mere  moiie.  Firaai  tiieM  eoMiiig*  airs 
still  wild  and  irregular,  but  with  a  certain  sub- 
limity ariainff  from  their  very  vagueness.  Even 
whan  they  become  mors  rfaythnuo,  the  aira  do 
not  at  once  settle  d  >wn  into  phrases  of  twoa  and 
fours,  but  retain  an  easy  indifferenoe  to  regnlari^ 
two  alternating  with  iStmrn,  fern  with  five  bai% 
and  this  in  so  charming  a  way  that  the  ease  and 
singularity  are  alone  apparent.  The  air  *  Moraq:  * 
may  be  quoted ;  other  examples  will  be  found  in 
Albyn's  Anthology  1816-18,  and  in  *  Grain  n» 
h-Albain,'  an  excellent  collection  of  Gaelic  aira 
made  by  Miss  Bell  and  edited  by  FinUy  Dun. 

A  glance  at  lome  of  our  printed  coUactia—  of 
Sootish  ain  uttj  not  ba  niateratUog. 

The  ssrttsst,  and  tbs  only  ops  known  to  have  appeaieA 
fai  SeoHaDil  ia  the  ITth  oentuiy,  is  tltat  oraelly  oaltod  | 
'Fo>lM»*SOantas,*fronit]waaaMoriliaMAUshar.  Ttm 
flnt  edition  of  it  wm  pflatsd  at  AlMideen  in  1MB.  » 
Mcond  and  third  following  in  1(M6  and  1(kS.  It  wasW 
tendad  for  taition,  and  contains  the  anptaao  (or  can  tart 
parti  only  of  short  pieces  for  8^  4,  and  6  voloes.  The 
other  voice  parts  were  pfoliablj  never  |irinted,  for  a  tvw 
oopiea  on  It  woold  be  wanted  for  nm  at  ezaminatlona 
and  ezhibitionf  of  the  pupila,  and  these  woold  donbtleia 
be  supplied  in  MS. ;  it  is  not  therefore  surprlKing  that 
none  are  known  to  exist.  The  work  waB  pvidently  a 
compilation  of  pioco*.  chiefly  in  the  scli"la»tic  BtTl«  of 
the  time.  Some  <>f  thom,  set  to  Sootish  word*  by  Mnnt- 
gomerv  and  Scot,  aro  probably  of  home  orijr>n;  others 
arc  certainly  Knaliih,  notably  Morlpv'i  tiallct  "  Now 
i^  the  month  of  Maying."  and  three  ballad  tnnep,  '  For- 
tune my  foe,"  'Crimnon  velvet.'  and  'I/ive  will  find  ont 
the  way.'  The  first  of  fhe<ii  — «et  t->  'Sathan  my  fo«>  full 
of  iniquity' — Mr.  Chappoll  inform*  n«,  was  known  as 
the  HanRing  tune,  from  '  the  niotrifal  lamentations  of 
extraordinary  criniinaU  bi^iiitf  always  chanted  to  it.' 
The  only  tune  in  the  volume  with  any  S'-ntinh  rhararter- 
ixtica  Is  '  The  tfiwaii*  ar  ■  gay,  my  jo.'  whii  h  is  written  on 
four  ncites,  and  pnils  on  the  i^cond  oT  t)i»»  walf<.  It  \% 
easy  to  gee  tliat  popular  Scotish  tunes  wi  re  111 1'  ntionally 
avoided,  as  the  object  of  the  work  was  to  teach  the  y*.>uiii{ 
to  read  at  siabt,  and  not  to  sing  by  ear. 

The  next  Scotish  publication  is  that  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
wlwdid  moeh  to  seeaxe  many  of  onr  old  songs  and  tniMS 
from  ftntber  ehanoe  of  being  lost  bj  his  *Tea  T»ble 
Hlscellanjr,'  1724,  and  by  the  little  wlaaie  eootaiafac 
the  airs  of  the  principal  eongs,  IISB^  Ho  doabl  Ms  dder 
otijsei  la  this  woalE  was  to  give  new  and  oKire  dicotoas 
words  fbr  the  old  airs,  and  in  sosse  Instances  may  thna 
have  secured  their  coming  down  to  as.  Hia  *Q«ntl« 
Shepherd '  (1736,  with  musio  did  ^e  same  good  ofllea. 
Prov  inn*  to  this  there  had  been  several  pabucatitme  in 
l.imland  wliich  contained  a  few  Rcotinh  airi.  'The 
Dancing  Master,'  brought  out  by  John  Playford  in  IftSl, 
and  re-iBsned  with  constant  addition*  up  to  the  ITth 
edition  in  17^1,  contained  a  very  few.  Two  o'  the»e  mar 
be  named,  'The  bnxim  of  the  Cowden  Knowes,"  ana 
'  Katherin©  ofrie*;  the  former  has  a  clo«o  on  the  second 
of  thf  key,  and  the  latter,  thouah  xli^htly  altenxi  in  'The 
DanciiiK  Master,'  is  pentatf>nic  in  '  Apollo's  Itanquet,' 
If'flo.  and  in  (iraliain'i*  Khitc-lKHik.  1<;  >4,  It  must  lye  ad- 
mittoi  that  the  work  cnntain»  a  cfin»iderahly  larser 
nuinticrof  Enpliuli  airs,  which  hftvin«  l»>c<)me  favourites 
on  the  north  of  the  Ixmier,  and  had  (?oo,l  M>ncrs  written 
to  them,  are  now  stoutly  maintaine<l  to  Iw  S.  <lti^h,  The 
'Oyle  of  Harley'  ha'<  become  'T'p  in  the  mominR  early"; 
*A  health  to  Betty,*  'My  loitht-r  >  ay  triowrin  o'er  me 
'BufI  coat'  is  'The  deuk*  dang  owre  my  daddie':  'The 
Hemp  dresner.*  'The  deil  cam  flddlinff  thro'  the  town'; 
and  tnis  does  not  by  any  means  complete  the  list  of  oar 
otdifrations  to  ear  sonthem  nsl^boars.  Mr.  Wm. 
Cbappeii  s  eaesllsnt  wedt  has  done  asneh  to  enlightsa 
as  on  this  satjeot- 

The  earliest  eOOselleB  laofssslag  to  eontala  Seotisli 
melodies  only  is  that  published  br  Henry  Playfotd 
tliondon,  1700).  His  title  is  *A  Colie^tion  of  Original 
8ootoh-Tnne«  il<\ill  of  the  Highland  Huraonnl  for  the 
VMIb.  Being  the  Fir^t  of  this  Kind  yet  Printed.'  .\ 
iaifspsirtfoa  of  the  work  consists  of  daaoetaass  Scotish 
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IBMunirea  chiofly— to  many  of  which  words  liftvi*  Finco 
been  writlt-u.  AiaonK  th«  trne  vocal  niclixlio-t  arc  f<iuiul 
for  the  flntt  time  •Bessie  Bell,'  'The  Collier'*  dochtcr, 
'My  wife  has  ta'en  thn  p'-i-.'  '^S'idow  are  ye  wauki-n," 
'Good  nikiht  ami  joy  b««  miUi  you,'  ^Vor  old  llanR) 
my  jo,"  'Alliin  wat»'r,'  and  '  Wap  '»  mv  heart  lliat  wi-  iiuiuri 
minder.'  Wo  am  thus  particular  Wcauae  tb»>ro  in  but 
one  known  oopy  of  the  work  in  existence.  It  ia  now  th« 
property  of  Auk.  W.  Inglis.  Esq.,  of  Edinbnigh.  Unlike 
naoy,  who  an  efaaijr  of  aharinff  their  treeetiTet  with 
dOun,  he  is  at  pweeat  prvpanng  a  fto-eiinile  of  the 
little  Tolnme,  for  prirale  ufttibatMn;  mod  it  !•  nerhape 
no  indlaoretion  to  add  that  ton»  cmt  tare  worn  may 
follow,  with  annotationa,  or  poeaibly  a  diMwrtation  on 
Hbm  nnjaet  of  Scotish  muaio,  to  which  Mr.  Inglii'i 
well-known  taitea  hare  led  him  to  oiTe  considerable 
attonlion.  Thii  work  waa  mcceedea  in  1725  br  the 
'Orphpu*  Caledonint,'  the  flnt  collection  in  whicn  the 
wonla  w<>re  unittnl  to  the  melodiee.  The  editor  of  t)te 
work,  William  Thomson,  doe«  not  appear  to  hare  been 
a  man  of  rmn-h  rc-oarch  or  to  have  known  Tory  nnu  h  of 
hia  subject,  lim  versions  of  the  airs  are  frequently  not 
▼••7  8T>"<I.  »nd  occasionally  he  not  only  uses  Englinh 
Words  for  the  tunna,  but  ©rea  inchides  some  Knijlioh 
mfiliHlie-t  in  th<%  Work.  He  wa*  a  mii^jiT  with  a  flno  voice 
and  a  ')*\viM>t  ]iuthi<tic  style,'  was  n  fuv.inrif*'  at  court, 
whero  hit  Kcrrice*  were  often  in  ilfniftmi.  The  vulmno 
oontained  SO  melodies,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  I^inccsa 
cf  Walaa— afterwards  the  Queen  Caroline  of  Jeanie 
Pwniii  A  moat  have  been  raooesafol,  as  a  aeoond  edition 
in  two  ▼olamfl%  with  dooUa  tha  ntuabar  of  tunaa,  ap- 
peared la  TT3S.  OfthaworailtflBaybaaidBetanttoaaly, 
that  though  most  of  them  were  great  tmproraamli  on 
the  older  Tcmionit.  some  would  not  be  toieratad  Ib  a&y 
drawing-room  in  the  days  of  Oueen  Yiotoria. 

The  number  of  Collection*  wniob  appeared  in  Scotland, 
from  Adam  Craia'a  in  ITJOdown  to  our  own  times,  shows 
how  continuounly  these  tunes  hare  held  their  ground, 
not  in  Scotland  rmly.  but  throutrhout  the  three  king- 
doms. l'prliA|>«  tlie  nio»t  imtcwi .rtliy  nf  all  is  iJohnaotrs 
*  Mn-enm  '  It  was  issued  by  an  euirraver,  who,  as  the 
im  f  ifi-  informs  us,  intended  tiiat  its  contents  should 
t>iiibr.'icp  the  favourite  sontpi  of  tlio  day  without  regard 
to  imtjonality.  ObiectirinH  liavini^  l»'en  made  to  tliis,  he 
after  the  first  half  vohnno  mnthifd  it,  or  at  least  in- 
tended to  C'liitliie  it.  to  Sc<iti"h  niiisic  Its  celebrity  has 
arisen  from  iu  connection  with  liol»ert  Bums,  who  wrote 
many  of  his  happieat  sonip  for  it,  becomina  virtually  its 
vnpaid  editor.  Hia  prediction  that  it  woiud  become  the 
tnt^Mwk  of  fleotish  mmg  tot  all  tine,  haa  been  amply 
ymUMt  for  nodani  adlton  aHll  ooaanlt  ita  pages,  and 
ftatOfaedltonnMtooBtlnoetodoao.  Ita  that  volame  ap- 
pMndinl7«7,anditaai3rth.andlast,inl8in;  eachTolnma 
contains  UM)  airs,  many  of  them  taken  down  from  the 
ainging  of  country  girls,  and  never  before  in  print.  Much 
of  this  was  done  by  Burns  himself ;  for,  aahSMidihe  was 
leady  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  for  the  furthtliuiee  of  the 
work.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  he  poneesetl  suf- 
ficient knowleilge  of  mnsio  to  enable  him  to  note  down 
music  :  but  It  has  b^en  satisfactorily  proved  that  he 
pluyivl  till-  vi(  l;n  well  enou.'b  to  cJitVh  up  by  ear  any 
easy  tunes  ho  heard:  that  he  aftcrw:ird8  transmitted 
them  to  Johnson,  for  arrangement  by  Stephen  Clarke,  is 
known  from  his  letters.  The  notes  written  by  Wm.  8ten- 
|iou»e  for  Messrs. Blaclrwood's  new  edition  of  tlie  work  are 
oft«n  very  valuable;  after  makint'  I'very  detiuction  for 
llii  persistent  wrotip'i' Hii.  iltii--!*  iu  regard  to  Knglish 
muse,  much  solid  aniiiiuar>iin  iiifurmation  remains, 
which  moat  have  been  utterly  loet,  but  for  his  persever- 
|a«  raawrehes,  added  to  hia  personal  knowledge.  He 
bM  howavMr  fommi  *  thaw  that  the  KagU^lbiad  no 
aanontt  melo,  and  wiMiirrar  any  tnae  waa  equally 
.  '~*l>  kingdoms,  he  preanawd  that  it  necea- 
■anly  tielonged  Vo  his  own  country,  thoa  aandllia  fthtoad 
erroneous  notiona  wUnh  hava  dmb  oaotadw  many 
authors  who  hofm  BO*  fihaii  tlM  tiomtia  to  ynifyMB 
•tatemcnts. 

The  songs  which  Bums  afterwards  wrote  for  Oeorge 
Thomson's  celobrate<l  work  are  more  highly  finished, 
but  they  often  want  the  ease,  the  abandon,  whicli  form  a 
irreat  part  of  the  charm  of  Smtish  song.  They  had  to 
pass  through  the  onlcal  of  fiiMtidions  criticism,  for  the 
large  and  hamlsume  volumes  in  which  they  api>«*areid, 
were  intended  for  the  highly  educated  and  tlie  wealthy 
of  the  land.  The  musical  arrangements  were  by  (ler- 
man  musicians  of  the  highest  standing,  whose  scientitic 
knowledge  however  aoaroely  made  up  for  their  want  of 
iwithtliaatyleor  themoiie.  The  work  is 
ilj  ItDOWB  Hinnigh  tlw  conaapoodanoe  wliich 
»twaan  the  poet  and  the  aditov. 
Hm*  SaotUi  SUnstrel '  (UEl.a4>  owrhtaol  toba  aattrelr 

 .  ^  ia  thia  iBpId  tkSth.  Mladjr  Naime 

Mr haatMBfltllDrll  iMtrariivaapco- 


jrctetl  by  a  coterie  of  ladies,  among  whom  were  Mi«8 
lluiiii'  iilau^hter  of  Hanm  llume  and  Miss  W'alker  of 
I  »alry.  Tlit>y  f  In  mglit  tht»  Scotihh  mn"^«.  notwithstanding 
:dl  that  had  hei^ii  lione  for  her,  was  titill  soinewhut  irank 
i  f  •'iM'iH'li,  anil  they  proposed  to  uiaki^  tier  l>ftttr  oc- 
iHiaintjHl  with  the  usages  of  good  society  ;  itulfisi.  tliey 
iifterwards  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  family  edition  of 
Bums.  Krring  ataaiaa  they  cut  out,  or  resrrote,  and  aa 
for  drinkinff>aoBgi  thagr  wonld  have  none  of  them.  Un- 

donbtedlytbaaalidiwwanthoi^  ^   

of  the  TempanuMi  mofMMBl  tmSj  Kalrna,  who 
alwaya  rm  dbj  of  adowwledgina  iier  aongs,  did  n 
makehemeff  known  tran  to  her  publisher— Mr.  Punlic 
but  contributed  them  under  the  initials  of  B.  B.  (Ml 
Bogan  of  Bogan).  Tliero  are  besides  a  considerabU 
number  of  sonoa  signed  S{cotiahl  M(iu8trel]  which  have 
been  claimed  for  her,  though  it  is  now  believed  that 
they  were  ^int  contributions,  and  not  the  work  of  any 
single  individual.  The  musical  part  of  the  work  waa 
done  in  the  simple  humdrum  sort  of  fashion  appreciated 
by  amateurs  of  those  tiijie>».  It  was  the  work  of  R.  A. 
Smith.  wh'>  though  not  a  great  musician  has  written  a 
few  simple  Si .  it  ish  melodies  which  will  not  be  forgotten. 
His  'Row  weel  my  Boatie,'  is  worthy  of  a  wider  apprecia- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received. 

Lat«r  works  are  legion:  that  editwl  by  O.  F.  Oraham 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  on  account  of  the  care  be- 
stowed on  the  versions  of  the  melodies ;  ilorid  passages 
being  expunged,  modem  alterations— excepting  where 
tbeee  ware  decided  improvements  restored  tothaaneient 
ftmo,  and  aoaknaalu  nadJiBdUobMa  aotaa  appended  to 
each  melody. 

One  line  more  aty  to  tMad  to  notice  on*  of  the  lateat 
and  best  arrangaOMBta  of  Scotish  SModiaa,  ttiat  by 
PiinoinalJfaoramii.  Toaay  thatitia  wottfvtoitaiiig 


to1iia*01dBnBiiih 
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Wbaihas  been  ao  beautifully  Mid  of  the  word* 
of  our  songa  (History  and  Poetry  of  the  Scotiah 
Border,  by  Prufeaaor  Veitch)  may  be  here  quoted 
aa  equally  applioaUe  to  tho  tunes :  '  The  ram  ill 
which  wo  iidw  have  tliem  must  be  held  as  repre- 
aenting  the  changea  and  additions,  the  auggeationa 
and  pMdng  tooohM  of  many  gmeratiiona,  the 
continuous  expreanion  of  the  natiooal  beBrt  rather 
than  individual  productions.'  |[j.m.w.] 


Hie  foOoiHiig  eontributions  firom 
are  given  aa  a  supplement  to  the  above  paper. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  of  the  Jacobite  songs, 
and  to  this  day  often  heard,  is  'Awa,  Whigs, 
Awa,'  which  in  Hogg's  edition  is  set  to  the  old 
tune  'My  Dearie  an  thou  dee,'  from  which  is 
taken  the  melody  of  '  What  ails  this  Heart  of 
mine.*  In  later  times,  however,  it  h.ia  been  sung 
to  a  more  vigorous  tune,  which  tirat  appeared  in 
the  'Scotish  Minatrtl,'  iSai.  It  was  probably 
f;ot  from  Lady  Nairiie,  who  took  great  interest  in 
that  work.  She  was  of  the  fUmily  of  Oliphant 
of  Oaak,  well-known  adherents  of  the  Sliunl*. 
They  were  out  \x)th  In  the  '15  and  the  '45,  wtn 
attainted,  and  loet  Uieir  estates.  A  cadet  of  Uw 
fiunily,  equally  enthusiastic  for  the  dynoiity,  re> 
purchased  a  small  part  of  the  property.  That  he 
should  sing  'Awa,  Whigs,  awa'  with  much  vigour 
is  noi  to  be  doubted;  and  that  the  followfa^  !■ 
hie  tone  ■bhw  to  bo  OKoeedingljr  probable  i— 

Awa  Wkfft,  atia  I 


A-wsWhlff«,s-wa! 


wa  Whlfv  a  -  wsl  Te'rs 


tat  a 


tT«mda  aiai 


•ea  ■ 

Og 
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Oar  tMMlwMM 

■Mm  ft«kM«kk. 

TO -Ml.     Bat  WUciMMlto     A   ftMl  to 


Thia  8ong,  when  well  sung  by  a  ttaunch  Tory, 
never  Uila  to  excite  hi*  lUtenen^  being  capable 
of  nmeh  dnunatio  eatprewlon,  It  attneled  tlio 
keen  ey^o^  Burns,  who  though  in  politics  an 
ardent  Whi^,  was  mora  a  poet.  Withapoet'e 
oomprehennve  sympatUei  and  power  of  appre- 
ciatirg,  even  when  he  did  not  wholly  agree,  he 
zeviied  nnd  added  to  the  original  veraes,  ao  pr»- 


SCXmSH  MUSIO. 

lemting  to  us  the  lingular  anomaly  of  the  greate 
of  Tory  songs  being  wiitlflB  in  part  by  tiie  greata 
of  Whig  poeU.  The  verses  added  by  Bums  are  tl 
two  beginning  '  Our  ancient  crown 's  fa'n  in  ti 
dnsk^'  and  *Gijm  Vengeance  laag  has  to'en 
nap.' 

In  contrast  to  the  above  air,  '  Wae's  me  fi 
Pkinoe  Charlie*  ia  anqmrtlonably  one  of  the  ma 

touching  of  the  so-called  Jacobite  airs.  The  w»-r< 
were  written  early  in  this  century  by  Williai 
01en,'a  Glasgow  naanfiwliirei^  who  died  in  i8a. 
Tlie  air  ajipeara  in  the  Skene  MS,,  under  U 
name  of  '  Ladie  Caasilia'  Lilt,'  and  in  Johnsoo 
'  Moaeam*  onder  fha*  of  *  Johmde  F!ut»*  or  tt 
•Gypsie  Ijwldie/  th>  rnehxly  b»'ing  sung  to  tl 
words  of  an  old  ballad  bwinniog  '  The  Gypsi* 
cam*  to  our  Lord*!  yett.*  surna,  in  *0De  or  h 
letters,  says  that  this  ia  the  only  song  that  \ 
could  ever  tiaoe  to  the  extemsive  county  of  A^i 


[  ,  .III 

Ladf  Oatim/ LOL 

ll.il     f^M^      1                 .   '  1 

Frcm  ths  Skaoa  MS.  (163! 
  F      1  -    -  I 

rj«     1   1  1 

J-i, 

^-*-r-J— 

-4— 


1 


Wae't  me/or  Prince  Charlif,   Modern  renton  of  tho  nnte. 


-I — \^ 


The  danoa  music  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to 
consist  aolelj  of  Beela  and  Strathspeys.  Farquhar 
Graham  mentioM,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
volume  of  the  *  Dance  Music  of  Scotland,'  edited 
by  Surenno,  that  in  the  oldest  MS.  colUcUon  of 
Scotish  dance  tunes,  there  are  to  be  found  Alle- 
mands,  Branles,  Coarantes,  Gaillards,  GnvoUeai 
and  VoltOii — dances  imported  from  France,  al- 
though not  all  of  French  origin ;  and  along  with 
theae  some  Scotish  dance  tones,  and  a  fair  Bngiieh 
ones.  The  foreign  dances,  however,  were  con- 
fined to  the  up[>er  classes,  the  peasantry  keeping 
to  their  own  truly  national  dances,  which  have 
not  only  Hurvived  but  have  since  become  fashion- 
able in  the  highest  circles,  alike  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  manner  of  singing  or  playing 
on  iostniments  the  music  of  these  reels  [i<ee 
BCBIi,  vol.  iii.  pn.  91-93]  and  strathspeys  is 
qnainUy  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young  in  the 
diHSf-rtation  prefixed  tn  the  collection  of  Highland 
airs  published  by  the  Kov.  jPatrioli  Macdonald  in 
1781.  He  saya^  the  St.  Kfldeana,  being  great 
lovers  of  dniieing,  met  to<>pth('r  at  the  close  of  the 
fishing  season,  and  sang  and  danced,  aooompanied 
by  tha  Jew*a  harp  or  trump— their  only  morioal 
instrument.  The  reverend  gentleman  a<ld8,  'One 
or  two  of  these  reels  sound  uncommonly  wild 
•fan  to  theae  who  ean  reliah  a  rough  Highland 
reel.*  Some  of  the  nntcs  ajipcar  to  lie  lx>rrowed 
from  the  cries  of  the  sea-fowl  which  visit  the 
Ottter  HabridiM  nl  Mttain  Maima  of  tha  jear. 


At  one  time  the  music  of  these  reels  and  strati 
speys  over  all  Scotland  was  played  by  the  Bat 
pipe  [see  Bagpipe,  vol.  i.  pp.  133-125],  bt 
at  a  later  period  Neil  Gow  and  his  suns  d 
much  in  promoting  the  use  of  the  violin  in  playii 
Sootish  dance  music ;  while  in  our  own  di 
tiw  piano  in  its  turn  has  to  a  great  exta 
superseded  the  violin.  The  Gow  family,  wil 
the  famous  Neil  at  their  head,  all  showed  grei 
originality  in  their  tunes ;  '  Caller  herrin,'  I 
his  son  Nathaniel,  ha«  deserve<lly  taken  : 
place  among  our  vocal  melodies,  »ince  L.-i. 
Naime  wrote  bar  excellent  words  for  it.  I' 
it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  by  changing  tl 
characteristic  names  of  many  of  our  old  cIaoi 
tunes,  giving  them  the  titloa  of  tiia  1«Mteca 
fa-nhion  of  the  day.  they  have  crca*t^  much  u 
cerUiiity  as  to  the  age,  an<i  »»»^n  thecompositio 
of  the  tunes  themsel  voo.  i'he  tcmfn  at  wiiich  rec 
and  Ktratlispoj-s  should  bo  taken  is  naturally 
a  great  extent  a  matter  of  tattte,  or  rather 
feeing.  Farquhar  Graham  has  given  the  mov 
ment  of  the  reel  as  <d=  126  Maelzel,  and  that 
the  strathspey  as  d  «  94*  These  tempi  are  got 
to  begin  with,  but  the  exciting  nature  of  tl 
Scotch  dances  tends  to  indm-e  the  players  ai 
danoeri  to  accelerate  the  Bi>eed  as  the  dancii 
prooeedt;  n  tendency  graphically  daacribad  1 
Bums  in  his  'Tam  o'  Slianter.' 

Two  of  the  beet  specimens  we  know  of  tli 
ebamotariallo  wttio  an  tha  CbUowing 
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Reel.   '  Cljrdeaide  Laaaet.' 


SOOnSH  MUSIC. 


'TUlodigomn.* 


This  tune  is  an  exiwmple  of  the  mingled  and  and 
^rd  po.<itioni  of  the  pentatonic  series  In  the  key  of 
D.  That  is,  mixed  phrases,  now  in  A  now  Wi 

Much  of  this  old  dance  iuubjc  was  constructed 
on  t>ie  scale  of  the  Bagpipe,  which  may  he  re- 
j^vded  M  two  pmtatonto  aoalae  pUoed  tagetlier, 

GAB     DE  O 
ABCf    EFj  A 
which  AM  in  Cut  the  seonnd  and  third  potiitions 
of  the  pentatonlo  Mfiei  in  the  key  of  D  nu^. 
[See  p.  444.]   


Hicra  it  nMon  to  Hmt  Huit  die  art  of  iiBging 
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F^cotinh  ■OBgi  in  their  native  parity  is  being 
rapidly  loot;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
spread  of  moiiflel  edneation,  together  with  the 

general  useof  the  piano  in  all  clnasesof  houtteliolds, 
must  of  neoesaity  interfere  with  the  old  style  of 
singing  Sootieh  eongs  in  their  original  and  native 
simplicity.  When  sung  with  a  ehimio  mtTmrirMii- 
ment  their  peculiar  ch«^  is  in  great  meastirelost ; 
indeed  aScotiih  aong  properly  rendered  is  now  to 
be  heard  oslj  in  the  rural  districts,  where  on  a 
winter's  evening  servants  and  milkmaids  sit 
round  the  farmer's  'ingle'  and  'lilt'  in  the 
genuine  old  traditional  style.  If  Sootiah  song 
has  suffered  at  home  from  the  operation  of  such 
changes,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  bene- 
fited from  the  attention  it  has  reoeired  in  other 
quarters.  Both  executants  an<]  compoperfl  have 
been  attracted  by  its  peculiar  qualities,  and  have 
sought  to  bend  it  to  their  purpoMe^ortoinostnta 
it  by  their  geniiia  ;  in  both  c  ases  with  question- 
able success.  Many  great  artists  have  attempted 
to  sing  aright  some  the  ftnoit  Sootieh  aire,  but 
generally  without  success,  at  least  to  Scotish 
audiences.  The  really  great  public  exponents 
of  Sootidk  ooi»  were  wlloen  and  Tsmpleton 

(tenors),  both  Scotchmon.  Thouph  neither  was 
a  thoroiurhly  educated  miuician,  both  in  their 
youth,  witlioat  modi  knowledge  of  nmaie,  leant 
by  tradition  the  real  art  of  singing  our  national 
airs.  Catherine  Uayee,  so£MDU>ua£or  her  rendering 
of  Iridk  ain,  oomeo  next  aa  an -  interpreter  of  the 
simple  melodies  of  Scotland.  Clara  Novello 
studied  to  good  pnrpoee  several  of  the  Jacobite 
songs ;  and  other  exceptionally  gifted  and  cul* 
tured  artists  have  be^  known  to  rouse  their  au- 
diences into  enthusiasm,  though  in  most  casee 
the  result  was  only  a  Bveeit  d'tftime.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  most  illustroos  composers  to  write 
accompaniments  to  our  national  sonffs  have  fared 
no  better.  And  it  nee<l  not  excite  much  surprise 
to  find  that  here,  as  in  many  similar  ill-advised 
enterprises,  the  greater  the  genius,  so  misapplied, 
the  more  signal  the  failure.  Beethoven  was 
employed  to  write  anangenMnts  of  Scotish  ain^ 
and  although  all  his  arrangementxbear  the  impress 
of  his  genius,  he  has  too  often  missed  the  senti- 
ment m  the  stanple  melodiee.  The  versions  of  the 
airs  sent  liim  nitiHt  have  V»ren  wretchedly  bad, 
and  they  seem  to  have  imbued  him  with  the 
idea  that  the  'Sooteh  map*  waatiia  ddof  Ihatora 
in  the  music.  He  has  introduced  this  '  snap*  in 
such  profusion,  even  when  quite  foreign  to  tha 
air,  that  the  reanlt  ia  at  ttmoi  aomewhat  ooodeaL 
Haydn  also  wrote  symphonies  and  accompani- 
ments to  many  Scotish  airs,  and  though  he  suc- 
ceeded hotter  than  his  groat  pnpQ,  raU  in  hie 
case  the  result,  with  few  exceptions,  is  not  a 
flTcat  Buooeas.  ^eber,  Hummel,  Plctyelt  and 
Koaslndi  were  still  lees  happy  in  their  endeavours 
to  illustrate  Scotish  airs.  In  later  years  many 
musicians  have  followed  the  same  task.  Of  the 
many  volumes  published  we  distinctly  give  tha 
preference  to  Macfaiifen*a*8olect  Scotish  Songa*; 
and  yet,  admirable  as  are  often  Macfarren*i 
settings,  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  a  feeling  of 
elahnratiiai  in  IhrtmiHig  to  thani. 
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SCOTTISH  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 


To  tlioae  who  are  derirous  of  studyinp;^  the  history 
of  Sootisb  masic,  the  following  workm,  selected  out 
of  ft  Uil  of  DOHly  160^  mftj  bo  foownmondod 

M8,  ColUct\on$  containing  Scolith  Melodies, 
i,  Bgap  MS.-1635  (T>.  Bdflogi  to  the  Libniy  of  the 

a,  BmuoMm  ^£3SSn  OovioB  of  Stnloehl  US. 

iMte-book,  dated  l(B7-49.  The  oldeet  known  MS. 

oonUinlng  Scottth  air*.    The  ori^nal  MS.  is  a 

■mall  oblong  Stro,  at  one  time  in  the  library  of 

Charles  Bumer,  Mai.  Doc 
a.  Lrtpkn  MB.— 16<>2       Belonged  to  tho  oelehrated 

Doctor  John  LeydOD.   Xi  !•  WSiMn  la  TridtttoM 

lor  tbel^rnk-TioL 


Zitn- 

llMkt 


Primt&i  flBBacHanB 

L  StUtrOBO^  DAscmo    

taarMlIng,  u  perhaps  the  earlieel  pftntad 

exhibits  Mveral  genuine  Rootiah  aire. 
S>  lyUaFKT'a  CoLi.KCTiON.— Reprint,  1719.  Btr  John 
Hawkins,  in  his  Historr  of  Music,  rol.  It.  p.  6,  sajs, 
'There  are  many  fine  Boots  airs  in  the  Collection 
of  Hongs  by  the  well-kno*m  Tom  D'Urfey,  intitled 
Pills  to  purco  Melancholv,  published  in  tho year  1T20. 

3.  Thomson's  OitinKi's  CALEDoNiUB.—naS'l'raa.  IWe 

is  tho  oar1if'<(t  Colii'otion  of  SflOllih  tBMi  wUsh 
contains  wordfi  with  the  music. 

4.  T«A-TablK  MlHi  ki.i,a5V.— 1724.    'Musick  for  Allan 

Ramsay's  Collection  of  Scots  Sougn,  sot  by  Alex- 
ander Muart.' 

5.  Adam  Cuail  a  CoiJ.EmON.— 1730.   A  Collection  of 

tho  choicest  Scots  Tunes. 
C  James  Oswald's  CoLLEcnoxf".— 1ti'H742.  Th«re 

are  three  of  theee  Collections.   Hp  iiuMishod  aldo 

a  lailger  work  under  the  name  of  '  The  Cale  lunian 

AMtotOonMaion,'  in  twelve  parts. 
T.  BBBimnraC0UJI0n0N6.-1749-1764.  Bremnor  took 

giMit  pains  to  MeaM fho  heat  rersion  of  the  airs  he 
-  .^P«*M«»»«>,  to  ««*  eMM  fhej  are  need  (o  this  day. 

8.  NRTL  STl' A  liT'H  CoLLKCTUnn.— BOOhS  l.^  S,  TUftf 

Scots  .Songs  adapted  fcr  a  yiolw  Olid  nimlBllOIlL 
The  words  of  Allan  Kamsar.  " 

9.  Frarcu  Pkaccx  k  .h  Air8.— AboBlHTS.  A  good  se- 

lection, snd  good  versions. 

10.  GUMMINO'fl  Collection.— 1770.  A  cnrions  Collection 

of  Strathipey  or  Old  Highland  Be«Ia.  By  Angus 
Cumming,  at  Orantown.  in  Strathspey. 

11.  Nkh,  Cow's  Rekij*.— A  rolltH'tion  of  Stxathspcv 

Kcfls,  with  a  hast  for  tlio  V  ii  ilnnoeOo  or  Hmmi* 

chonL   Hv  Neil  (low.  at  DiiiiktMd. 

12.  J"ii\w)N'KS<'oTsMr>^irAi.MrgKrM.— 1787-1808.  How 

Edition,  IXlM,  with  notes.    Six  vols.  Hv-o. 

13.  Nai  ikr'8  CoLi.KrrioNs.-lVWt.    A  St-lootion  of  the 

motitfBTOurite  Scots  Songs,  etc.  liv  William  Nnpior. 
3to1s.   Second  and  thinl  harmomzf>d  l>y  Mtivdn 
21.  DAITNRT*8  SKK.NE  MS.-18;w.    This  MS.  in  wnttnn 

In  Tablature  for  the  Mandola,  and  was  trari<>lat(>d 
into  modem  musical  notation  by  Mr.  O.  Farquhar 
^Owai,  Md  published  with  a  dissertatim  hr 
innisDiDBimey.adTooate,  Edinburgh. 
&  THB  DaNCB  Mdbio  of  SOOTlAltD.— IMl.  A  Colleo- 
tfon  of  all  the  best  Bedi  and  Stnthspeys,  both  of 
the  Highlands  and  Lowland^  •imWBd  for  the 
Kanoforte.  By  J  T.  SoiuuM.  Xb  «M  vofame,  folio. 
Wood  and  Oo- Sdinbonk. 
wu^rt  floHM  or  8ooTLAm>^BlcliiBoaka,fi>Uo. 

Wood's  Sokob  of  8ooTLAxi>.-i84«-Mi».  Xdited  by 
O.  p.  Graham.   Three  vols,  royal  8to.  Edinburgh. 
Orakh  Na'h  ALRAix.-lSH.   A  Collection  of  (;a<dic 
Songs  with  English  and  Gaelic  Words 
Dun. 

Lays  from  Btratheabji.— is.'vo. 
Baroness  Naime. 

27.  RIT80N.— ise?,).    A/'7<--irinM7/' Eoprint.  Edited  by  J.  A. 

i^ublished  by  Hopkins,  (iliggow. 

28.  MAcrAKUKJ».-lH74.    Selt-ct  fccotish  Song*,  by  O.  A. 

Macfarren.  Glasgow. 
2R.  PattihuN.— Popular  Songs  of  the  Highlands.  Oa«lic 
BOBfe  with  EnxUsh  and  Gaelic  Words.    1st  vol 
fTwttVn  Songs  ,  1879  :  2nd  vol.  (Twelve  Siongs  18SI. 
Bwaa  and  Co.,  London  and  Glasgow. 

Won.— From  IMO  to  1'^4  manv  colloctions  o'  Scotish 
S-inga  were  published,  all  .ii^i  I  .)  Int' f nnsidemblo  merit; 

><">Wi  ai^r distinctive  feature  a  list 

[J.M.W.&T.L.S.] 
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By  Finlay 
By  Caroline, 


SCOTSON  CL.VRK.  the  Rev.,  was  bom  in 
London  of  Irish  parente  Nov.  i6,  1 840.  He 
received  Ui  enrliest  musical  instraction  from  his 
nioih<>r,  a  pnpil  of  Chopin  and  Mrs.  Anderson. 
His  musical  tattteB  becauie  so  strongly  developed 
that  ho  was  mm  sent  to  Paria  to  study  the  piano 
and  harmony,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was 
appointed  organist  ai  the  Regent  Square  church. 
He  next  studied  under  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkina,  and 
sulisoquently  entered  the  R<iyal  Academy  of 
Music,  where  his  iua8ter8  were  Stemdale  Bennet4» 
Goea,  Engel,  PinsuU.  and  Pettik.  la  i8s8  bo 
piihliHheJ  a  Method  for  the  Harmonium,  and  for 
a  few  years  was  organist  at  different  churches  in 
London.  la  1865  hefotindedft'OoUegoofMafrfe' 
for  students  of  church  music  and  the  organ. 
Soon  after  this,  he  became  oi^anist  of  Bxeter 
College,  OzfbRL  He  gradaoted  Mas.  Bao.  ia 
1867,  and  was  appointed  Head  M:i.'<ter  of  St. 
M  ichael'ti  Grammar  School,  Brighton.  Six  months 
later  Mr.  Sooteoa  COaric  was  oidaiBod  doaeoai,  aad 
afterwards  priest.  He  next  went  to  Leipzig,  where 
he  studied  under  lieinocke,  Riohter,  etc  When 
in  charge  of  tho  English  dinreh  tA  Stuttgart  ho 
pursued  his  innsical  studies  under  Lolwt,  Krtiger, 
and  Pruckner.  In  1873  he  returned  to  Loxu^sn, 
aud  in  1875  reoomed  h»  oonnootkm  with  tlie 
London  Organ  School,  the  average  yearly  nunilxir 
of  pupils  of  which  is  300.  In  1878  he  repreeented 
English  organ-playing  at  the  nrfa  EuibitioB. 
Mr.  Hcotsoti  Clark,  beeiden  being  a  remarkable 
executant  on  the  oi^gan,  has  great  Cacilitj  in 
coniiioeitioB.  His  works,  whfah  already  amoaat 
t<)  over  five  hundred,  consist  principally  of  small 
organ  and  pianoforte  pieces,  many  of  which  have 
attained  great  popularity.  [W.B.S.] 

SCOTT,  John,  nephew  of  Jbbn  Sale,  jun.,  was 
bom  about  1776.  He  was  a  chori.'^ter  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  Eton  College; 
afkorwaidt  atndied  the  organ  under  William 
Sexton,  organist  of  St.  George's,  Winds -r,  a,nd 
became  deputy  for  Dr.  Arnold  at  Wtuitminater 
Abbey.  He  was  also  eboras  master  and  piaaiafc 
at  Sadler's  Wells.  On  the  erection  of  the  first 
organ  in  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  he  went  out  aa 
organist.  wd^Bed  there  in  1815.  Hewaaoom- 
poeer  of  the  well-known  antlxin,  'Praise  the 
Lord,  O  Jerusalem,'  as  well  as  of  the  comio  sfwg. 
'AhiahamNewlaad.* 

'Ton  mnv  Abrnhiim  sham,  hwt  TOD  mustn't  sham 
AbraWiu  Nuwland.'*  .^y  jj  jj 

SCOTTISH  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  THK 
Tn  i88x  meetings  were  heM  in  Olasgoiw  and 
Edinburgh  tooonBidcr  the  subji  ct  of  musicaJ  edu- 
cation in  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  establiahiog 
a  society  under  tho  above  name,  the  neoeasaiy 
funds  to  be  supplied  by  the  issue  of  20.000  aharc « 
of  £1  each,  and  the  Society  to  be  incorporatoil 
with  limited  liability  as  an  asoodatioiB  not  Ibr 
profit.  Committees  were  appointed  at  Edinburgh. 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen ;  the  Dtake  d 
Bucoleuch  was  footed  PNsideni  Sir  Hatbot 
Oalnley,  Yioe*ftandeiit  ej^^feio^  aad  an  lafliMB* 

I  Abr»hsm  Newland  m»  the  i'IjI.  !  1  i  ■  I'l 
ead  bU  ucaa  vaa  loairtsd  ia  lu  iwtss  u  Um  i»)oa. 
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tuJ  list  of  Vice<PreridentB  was  announced,  in 
addition  to  a  Council  with  the  Earl  of  Rosct)cry 
M  ofaatrmaa.  The  Society  is  still  (1883)  not 
■nffioiently  advanced  to  begin  practical  work, 
but  according  to  the  prospectus,  its  purpose  will 
be  to  promote  music  in  Scotland  by  m.untaining 
professional  orchestras,  conferring  scholarships, 
OlgHnising  concerti,  and  ftkUllg  poor  muHiciaiu) 
and  their  families.  [W.B.S.] 

SCRIBE,  Et7o^B.  the  moat  i>rolifio  of  French 
dramatiBts,  and  Uie  best  librettist  of  the  19th 
oenttuy,  bora  in  Paris  Dec.  25,  1791.  He  lost 
his  parents  early,  and  the  well  known  advocate 

Bonnet  urged  him  to  take  to  the  bar,  but  he  was 
irreHisii))! y  drawn  to  the  stage,  and  from  his 
d^but  at  30  at  the  Th^tredu  Vaudeville  till  hia 
death,  he  produced  for  the  different  theatres  of 
Baria  »  ii^rfd  succession  of  pieces  which  have 
served  as  models  to  a  host  of  imitators.  He 
originated  the  eomidie-vattdeville,  and  attained 
to  nigh  comedy  in  '  Une  Cbaine ' ;  but  it  is  in 
op^ra-comiqne  and  Ijrric  tragotly  tliat  he  has 
given  the  mobt  striking  proofis  of  bin  imagination 
Mid  knowledge  «f  tha  ataga.  For  half  n  oantnij 
he  produced  on  an  average  10  pieces  a  year, 
many  it  is  true  written  conjointly  with  various 
AvAlMVa,  but  in  tha^e  '  mariagoa  dTOiptit*  Seribe 
was  always  the  head  of  the  firm. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  his  novels,  nor 
with  his  op^ras-comiques,  further  than  in  saying 
that  they  abound  in  infrenioiis  Hurprise?,  piquant 
situatious,  and  scenes  admirably  adapted  for 
moaioal  tre*tment :  it  is  in  lyric  tragedy  that 
his  invention,  originality,  dramatic  force,  and 
genius  for  the  stage,  are  most  conspicuous.  As 
a  writer,  especially  as  ft  Vsnifier,  he  was  often  at 
fault,  but  this  (it  fiH-t  WAS  overlooketl  by  the  com- 
posers who  anxioU(»ly  secured  him  for  the  sake  of 
nis  poetical  conception.  Of  his  librettoH,  over  100 
in  idl,  only  tha  prineiiial  oaa  ba  apaoifiod  hare^~• 
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Vka  XHktoIo  .  . 
KvFlilUra  .  . 
Bobart  le  Dtebto 

OMtAtre  lU  .  . 
Le  11.^1.  .  . 
Vmtoe^  .  .  . 
IiaOlMfaiasl 

lAJnire  

L'Anib»««drle«  

Ia^  IliiKuonoU  

t«  Dontno  Ne(r  

Galdo  ft  Olnerr*  

Ii«  Lac  d««   

liM  l(>.rlxni  

Im  Otomkns  d>>  Ik  CoaronM 
lA  Pkrt  du  I»abl«   .  .  .  . 

IaSMm  

Bardte  

L«  ProphMe  

L'Rnfsnt  Prodl«M  .  .  .  . 

Olrmklk  

La  T>»mpr«t»  

fKt'>(l^  rlu  Nerd  

Im  V*prM  8lciU«imM  .  .  . 
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UK 
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Am  win  ba  psrasivad.  Ma  Ikvoorfte  oooiposers 

were  Meyerbeer  and  Auber,  especially  Aulxr. 

Scribe  died  suddenly  in  Paris,  Feb.  ai,  1861. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  IVench  AoKlemy 
since  1836,  and  had  acquired  a  large  fortune. 
His  o(HnpIeto  works  have  not  been  published,  but 
there  are  aeveial  editions  of  his  stage-pieces. 
That  of  1855  COBHinriBes  a  vols,  of  operas,  and  3 
of  (>p<^nis-com!ques,  and  the  latest  (Paris,  Cal- 
mann  I^vy,  1874  to  81),  6  vols.  lamo.  of  ballets 
and  operas,  and  ao  of  op^ras-comiques.  A  perusal 
of  these  givea  *  high  ids*  of  hla  ftrtility  and 
resource.  [g.C] 

SCX7D0.  PniM,  bom  Jniw  6, 1806,  at  Vanioa* 

but  brought  up  in  (lennany.  Some  circumstance 
led  him  to  Pans,  and  in  1816  he  entered  Choron's 
sobool,  and  atndied  tinging  there  at  the  aanw 
time  with  Duprez.  Hii  never  became  a  goo<l 
singer,  and  after  takii^  a  secondary  part  in 
BoaB{ni*a  *I1  Vtaggflo  a  Reima*  left  tba  boaids, 
returned  to  Choron's  .school,  and  there  picked  up 
a  slender  knowledge  of  musio.  After  the  revolu- 
tioBof  1830  he  played  saoond  darinetln  andlitery 
band,  iletuming  to  Paris  he  made  his  way  into 
society,  set  up  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  and  a  com- 
noser  of  rooiaiioes,  one  of  wM^  'La  ill  da  1* 
Vierge,'  was  very  successful.  His  knowledge  of 
harmony  and  the  elementary  lawa  of  musical 
aoeent  waa  but  slight,  as  la  evfdaiit  ilroai  bis  aonoa 
'  Le  Dante,'  *  La  Baigneuse,'  and  'Souvenir  ; 
indeed  he  himself  admits  the  &ot,  in  apite  of  hla 
vanity.  Contfaiuing  his  eaner  aa  a  pwifaaor  of 
singing',  he  trK)k  to  writing,  and  published  '  Phy- 
siologie  du  rire '  and  *  Les  Partis  poUtiaaea  en 
provniee'(i838\  He  gradually  reairieledliimsalf 
to  inuKical  criticism,  but  as  long  as  he  wrote  only 
for  the  'Bevae  do  Paris,'  the  'B^forms^'  and  the 
'Bevoa  liidtfpendante,*  he  waa  unknown  outside 
certain  cliques  in  Paris.  As  musical  critic  to  the 
'Bevue  des  deux  Mondes*  he  became  a  man  of 
mark,  though  he  was  never  more  than  a  laborious 
writer,  who  made  good  use  of  German  and  Italian 
book%  and  managed  by  means  of  certain  dogmatio 
fonnida  and  fine  writing  to  oonoeal  his  want 
of  knowledi^e  and  ideas.  Scudo's  articles  are 
worth  reading  as  specimens  of  French  musical 
criticism  before  Berlioz  was  known,  and  while 
Ft<ti8  occupied  the  field  without  a  rival.  They 
have  been  mostly  republished  under  the  fol- 
lowing titles '^'Critique  et  litt^rature  mutiicale  * 
(1850,  8vo;  1 8s  a,  lame),  and  series  (1859, 
lamo);  *La  Muaiqna  ancienno  et  modeme* 
(1854,  lamo);  *L*Ann^  musicale,'  3  vols. 
(Hachette,  i860,  61,  and  63),  'La  Musique  en 
1863  '  (Hetxel,  1863),  and  '  Le  Chevalier  Sarti ' 
(1857,  lamo),  a  musical  novel  taken  from  Italian 
and  German  sources,  of  which  a  continuation, 
*  FrM^rique,'  ai^)eared  in  the  '  Kevue  des  Deux 
Mondes,*  but  was  not  repubiisbed.  Ail  his  works 
were  printed  in  Paris. 

Scudo  finally  became  insane,  and  died  Oct.  14, 
1864.  in  an  asylum  at  Blots.  [G.C.j 

SEASONS,  TH  E— Die  Jahnaseiten— Haydn'b 
last  oratorio.  The  book  was  compiled  in  German 
from  Thomson's  Seasons  by  Van  Swieten,  who 
indniwd  Hnjfdn  to  nsdattalta  lla  oonipcirftiMi 
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immedifttely  after  the  raooen  of  tfie  'Oreation' ; 

»nd  the  music  was  written  between  April 
and  April  34,  I  Sox,  on  which  day  the  first  per- 
formance took  place  at  the  Schwarzenberg  palace, 
Vienna.  Haydn  olwaya  averred  that  the  strain 
of  writing  it  had  bMtfloed  bit  dMih.  [SaoToLi. 
7146.] 

It  is  in  four  parts.  The  scon  was  published 
in  1802-3  (without  date)  at  Vienna ;  a  barbarous 
English  version  accompanied  the  German  text. 
In  1813  Clementi  published  a  vocal  score  with  a 
better  version.  The  Rov.  John  Webb  followed 
with  a  further  improvement,  and  more  recently, 
in  1840  or  41,  ProftMorB.  Taylor  made  a  fourth. 
A  selection  from  '  Sprin;^  *  wa«  given  at  Binning- 
ham  Festival  181 7.;  Spring  and  Summer  at  the 
Mmw  plaee  fniSao.  It  was  ootiio  repertoire  of 
the  Cecilian  Society;  and  the  Sacred  Hannonic 
Sodety  performed  it  on  Dec  5,  1851.  and  four 
times  more  down  to  1877.  [^-3 

SEBALD,  Amalib.  The  recordi  of  «ho  Sing^ 
akademie  in  Berlin  contain  the  names  of  Frau 
vonSebald  (geb.Schwadke),  alto,  1 79 her  daugh- 
ters AmaUB,  1801,  and  Aaguste,  i8oa,  soprani. 
They  appear  first  as  soloists  in  1794.  1803, 
and  1S04  respectively.  Amalie  is  reported  to 
have  had  '  an  endiantingly  beautiful  voice.' 
C.  M.  von  Wel>er  was  in  Berlin  in  i8ia.  Of  all 
his  acquaintances  made  there,  two,  saw  his  son, 
were  epecial  objects  of  affection  erer  afterwards. 
One  was  Lichtenstein ;  '  tlie  other  was  the 
youngest  of  two  most  amiable,  extremely  mu- 
•ioal  aletota,  Augaite  and  AmaHe  Sebald.  For 
the  second,  in  the  highest  degree  Histinguished 
alike  for  her  intellectual  and  phytiical  channs, 
Weber  eonoeived  a  warn  and  deep,  and,tiirough 
tlie  lady's  virtues,  a  hi^'hly  eiinohlini,'  affection.' 
Aa  Weber  in  181 2,  so  Beethoven  the  year  before, 
who  met  her  at  l^plitz,  wUtfaer  she  had  oome 
with  the  once-famous  CJountertH  von  der  Recke, 
whole  house  in  Berlin,  the  'ilecksche  Palais/ 
afterwaida  beoame  the  home  of  the  Menddeeohns. 
[See  vol.  ii,  p.  258  a.]  The  impresrionable  com- 
poser them  wzDto  tba  following  ifigram  in  her 
album : — 

Lad  wig  Tan  Beethorrn 

dea  8ie.  wonn  8ie  audi  woUten 

docb  nicht  vcrgeaHen  sollten. 

fWhom  even  it  you  would 

JPOfgst  yuu  never  ahould.] 

l%Uta  am  8.  Auffuat  I812.> 
He  mat  her  there  again  in  Sept.  1S13,  and  a 
aeriea  of  notes  to  her  of  that  date,  published  by 
Jahn  in  the  'Grenzbotcn,'  from  copies  furnished 
by  the  writer  of  this  notice,  shows  the  extraor- 
dinary impression  which  she  made  upon  him.' 

On  May  8,  1S16,  Beethoven  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  Rios,  '  Everything  good  to  your  wife ;  I,  alas, 
hava  mm;  l  have  found  but  one,  and  her  I 
never  can  possesi.'  On  Sept.  1 6  of  the  same  year, 
he  said  to  Uiannalasio,  that '  he  loved  unhappily  ; 
thai  BOOM  five  years  belbra  ba  bad  made  ^e 
acquaintance  of  a  person,  closer  connexion  with 
whom  he  iihould  have  considered  the  highest 

■  Tho  ■  mr  wms  probftblr  add«d  to  BwHinTM'^  amstlSSh.  Sal 

»hi-ul.l  iw  iHii    He  »«4  not  at  T»pUt(  on  Auc.  S.  ins.  (Ttaarei's B«*- 

thiii'-n.  III  ^1:,  , 

'  Th«M  t«ti«n.MTCa  Uiaaste.snglTwlBlMd.itt.SU-a4. 


happinem  of  his  life.  This  was  not  to  bo  thought 

of  for  a  moment,  almost  an  utter  impoesibilitj.  » 
chimera.  Still,  his  love  was  now  as  strong  aa  on 
the  first  day.  Such  harmony,  he  added,  had  be 
never  found  before.  Ue  had  never  deohured  him- 
self, and  yet  had  not  been  aUa  to  gat  bar  oat 
of  his  mind.' 

It  was  at  tUa  time  that  Beethoven  compoaed 
the  cycle  of  songs  'To  the  distant  love<l  one.' 
Schindler  supposed  his  'Autumn  love'  to  have 
been  for  a  oertain Marie  Koschak  :  he  is  wrong: 
Beethoven  never  saw  that  lady  until  after  she 
had  married  Dr.  l:'achler.  Amalie  Sebald  umrried 
the  Beilin  Jnetisratb  Krause. 

AuGUSTK  Sebaid  manriad  Biabop  Ritschel,  a 
well-known  theologian.  [A.VV.T.] 

SECCO  RECITATIVE,  accurately  RsoiTA- 
Tivo  Secoo — that  ik,  'dry' — (aluo  7^.  f>arlnnie; 
(iertn.  Einfarhe  liecitntiv,  f^prfchcndf  Rtcitativ; 
¥r.  RecitatiJ  8nm  Ordicdre;  Eng.  Simple  Reci- 
tative ;  Plain  Recitative.)  The  simplest  fomi  of 
Declamatory  Music,  unrelieved  either  bv  Mekniy, 
or  Rhythm,  and  accompanied  only  by  u  Thorough- 
bass.   [See  Recitativjs.] 

It  wa«  invented  at  Florence  during  tho  closing 
years  of  the  i6th  century;  and  first  extensively 
employed,  in  the  year  1600,  in  Peri's  '  Euridioa,' 
and  Cavaliere's  '  La  Rappreaentazione  dell'  Aniraa 
e  del  Corpo.'  During  the  Classioal  iEra,  it  was 
used  in  Opmand  Oratorio  aa  the  chief  exponent 
of  the  Action  of  the  Drama.  Rossini  first  de- 
parted from  the  universal  costom,  bold^  ac- 
companying tiia  whole  of  tha  DedanuAoiyMaeie 
in  'Otello'  by  the  full  Stringed  Band.  Spohr 
entirely  banished  the  simpler  form  of  iiecitative 
from  the  Oratorio,  using  both  Stringed  and  Wind 
Instnimenta  in  his  Accompaniments,  throughout. 
Later  Composers  scorn  to  use  it»  even  in  Opera 
Bttffik  The  ehange  of  eostom,  like  all  other 
progressive  movements,  has  its  advantages  and 
its  disadvantages.  It  increases  the  interest  of 
Scenes  which,  deprived  of  the  reeourocs  of 
the  Orchestra,  might  become  tedious  :  but  it 
seriously  diminishes  the  amount  of  contrast  at- 
tainable  in  effects  of  colouring  and  cAiarofcwro, 
by  depriving  the  picture  of  its  weaker  tones, 
and  thus  confining  the  possible  grudation  of 
light  and  shade  within  much  narrower  limits 
than  those  which  Mozart,  Cinuuraaa,  and  even 
Rossini  himself,  in  his  earlier  years,  turned  to 
such  splendid  account.  It  ia  true  that  advanced 
Compceers  endeavour  to  supply,  at  the  upp<^  r  end 
of  the  scale  of  effect,  a  sufficient  number  of 
gradations  to  com{>ensate  for  those  they  have  cut 
away  from  the  lower  portion  of  its  range  :  but, 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  a^ldition  of  Sax 
Tubas  and  Ophioleides;  and,  were  there  none,  the 
contrast  between  timple  BeeitatiTe,  and  even  the 
lowest  fonn  of  Orchestral  Accdmpariimcnt,  is  in- 
finitely stronger,  in  proportion,  than  that  between 
theybr«ielwo  of  the  ordinary  Orchestra,  and  any 
amount  of  e.xtra  power  that  can  l>e  added  ti>  it* 

In  the  1 8th  century,  Recitativosecco  wax  always 
aooompaniad  trv  the  Stringed  Basses  alone,  the 
Hamoniee  indicated  beneath  the  Thoroug^ibMi 
t  Iw  tat  ssDOsat  of  JtoiaiSfci  nvwmntatt, ».  M. 
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hdag  Mad  in  <»  the  H>rp«ieho>d,  WjBMfafto^  or 

Oru'an.  Asa  general  rule,  these  Harmonic  were 
very  simply  expressed:  hwt,  when  relief  was 
neaded,  ootuManUe  HoenoawM  panaiftted  to  the 
AoMinpM|iil.  Snohapaiw^  — tUMtowing 
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might  thenftn  haif9  Imco  ■MoniMmied,  wMioQt 

any  excess  of  liberty,  by  tho  passages  indicated 
in  small  notes,  proviiled  tbey  were  sparingly 
intrednaad,  playe<l  lightly,  and  aot.  teooi^  too 


DOH  OlOTAlflfl. 


Doff  GioTANjri. 


Wlien  tha  Harpsichord  and  thQ  Pianoforte 
•ra  baoiahad  from  the  Opera  Orchestra,  the  Ac- 
oompaniment  of  Recitativo  secco  was  confided 
to  the  principal  Violoncello  and  Double  Bass ;  the 
former  filling  in  the  Harmonies  in  light  Arpeggioe, 
while  the  latter  oonfinad  itaelf  to  the  umple 
notes  of  the  Ba$$o  comtimuo.  In  thia  way,  the 
Redtativefl  were  performad,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  by 
I^iiiilley  and  I>ragonett!,  who  always  played 
at  the  same  desk,  and  aooom^anied  with  a  per> 


faction  attained  by  no  other  Artists  in  the  world, 
though  Charles  Jane  AHhley  was  considered  only 
seooBd  to  Lindley  in  expression  aad  jodgnMnt. 
The  general  style  of  their  Accompaniment  was 
exceedingly  Hiinple.  consisting  only  of  plain  Chords, 
played  arpeggiando ;  but  occasionally  tha  toro 
old  friends  would  launch  out  into  passages  at 
elaborate  as  thoDo  shown  in  the  following  exampla; 
Dragonetti  pla^Iag^tli^  ItKga  vHm^  MniJJiamj 
tha  i 


Bo*  OioTAjfm. 
I'fc        IT  6.  .  ■  — P-g^ 

KspomaiMk           Itow  OiovAinn. 

,i         f  1^^  5  i  U  g-P- 

In  no  oomitry  baa  this  peculiar  style  been  so 
aaoeasaftdlyeoItiTBtod  aa  in  England ;  ivliara  tho 

traditiona  of  it.i  best  peri<xl  are  not  yet  forgotten. 
Attempta  haye  lately  been  made  to  supersede  it, 
by  filling  fai  thaHanMoieo  on.  the  Pianoforte,  or 
arranging  them  for  the  Band.  [W,8JL] 
8ECHTER,  Simon.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  modem  contrapuntists.  Bom  at 
Friedberif,  in  Bohemia^  on  Oet.  ii,  1788.  In 
1S04,  after  a  moderate  musical  education,  he 
weht  to  VienuA,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
ardour  to  tbeoretioal  atuAaa.  In  1809,  wUla 
Vienna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dragonetti — then  living 
in  oonoealment  under  tiia  eorions  apprehenatoii 
that  Niipolcon  would  oblige  him  to  go  to  Paris  — 
for  whom  he  wrote  the  pianoforte  aooompaoi- 
manto  to  Ida  eonoertoa  for  tha  doabto  baia.  In 
1810  Sechter  bceamc  teacher  of  the  piano  and 
singing  to  the  Blind  Institata,  for  which  he 
wroto  many  aonga  and  two  maasee.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  he  pushed  forward  his 
studies,  working  more  aspeoially  at  Bach  and 
Moawti  Ho  foond  •  flood  friend  in  Abb^ 


Stadler,  throng  whoao  UMans  three  of  Seobter'a 
maaMa  wore  mrformad  at  tha  oonrt  ehapd.  A 

requiem  of  nis,  and  a  chorus  from  Schillt-r'it 
'  Bride  of  Mearinik'  ware  also  exeouted  in  the 
Conoert  Spirituel  with  raoeaii.  In  1834  ha 

became  Court-organist,  first  as  snbordinate,  and 
in  1835,  on  the  death  of  Worzischeck,  aa  ohieit 
an  office  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  His 
fame  as  a  theoretical  teacher  attracted  numerous 
scholars,  amongst  others  the  great  Schubert,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  lessons  from  him, 
when  attacked  by  his  last  illness.  The  Bnpanv 
Ferdinand  conferre<i  upon  him  the  large  gold 
medal  for  a  grand  mass  dedicated  to  his  majesty, 
which  was  shortly  followed  by  the  order  of 
St.  Louis  from  the  Duke  of  Lucca.  In  1850  he 
became  Professor  of  CuuipoHitiou  in  the  Conser- 
▼atoriom  at  '^anna.  His  Aphorisms,  etc.,  whi«:h 
he  communicated  to  the  Vienna  Allg.  musik. 
Zeitung,  show  him  to  have  been  a  profound 
thinker,  and  give  many  inatraotive  hints  both  to 
teachers  and  scholars.  His  most  intimate  friends 
were  SUudif  1,  Luti,  and  Hfilxel,  for  whom  he 
wxoto  m  qna&tity  of  hanunoDa  VeOtdki» 
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in  contrnpTintal  style,  ns  well  as  many  comic 
operettas,  ballads,  etc.  Uia  diliffeDoe  in  atody 
was  aatonwhingr-   No  day  fUMwd  in  which  he 

did  not  write  a  fui^ue.    A  few  years  before  his 
death  he  had  the  misfortune,  through  his  own 
good  natim,  to  loae  almost  everything,  and 
died  on  the  1 3th  September,  1867,  nearly  80 
years  old,  fai  poverty  and  privation.  Sechter 
WM  mndi  esteemed  and  beloved  for  hf t  sim 
plicity  and  gooilnes.'?,  and  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  he  had  no  enemies.    Uis  system,  though 
•evere,  was  simple,  clear,  and  logical.  His 
Bcholam  were  rilmu.st  innumerable  :  amongst  them 
may  be  mentioned,  Preyer,  Nottebobm,  the 
Pnnoees  Onrtorijski,  Sucher,  Bibl,  Ro«a  Kastner 
(Escudier).  Rufinatscha,  Bruckner.  Otto  Bach, 
Dohler,  Schachner,  Filtsch,  S.  Bagge,  Benoni. 
Ylettxtempe,  Paoer,  C.  F.  PoW,  and  Thalberg. 
Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  his  lessonM 
he  found  time  to  compose  a  great  deal  of 
vauio,    ffis  impublished  works  in  the  Impeiial 
Library  and  the  Musikverean  at  Vienna  contain 
4  oratorios,  operas  and  large  cantatas,  music  for 
voice,   organ,  and  pianoforte,   including  104 
variations  on  an  original  theme  of  104  b  in* ; 
also  a  complete  theoretical  treatise  ready  fur 
pQbHcation,  in  two  portions,  first  on  acountics, 
second  on  canon.    Among  hii  publifihed  works 
are  an  edition  of  Marpurg  on  the  Fugue,  with 
naay  additions ;  Grundiiatze  der  musik.  Compos 
tion  (3  vola.  B.  &  H.) ;  12  masses ;  Praetieal  ei. 
amples  of  aocompaniment  from  figureil  bass,  op 
59»  Practical  school  of  thorough  lass,  op.  49,  98; 

Ereludes  for  the  organ,  in  four  books  ;  (u-ues, 
jfWDM,  chorale  preludes;  4  fugutH  for  PP.,  op.  5, 
dedieated  to  Beethoven  ;  fugue  in  C  minor,  to  the 
memory  of  Schubert,  op.  43  ;  etc.,  etc.  Sechter 
completed  the  grand  fugne  for  the  orchestra  in 
D  major,  left  imperfect  by  Mozart.  [C.F.P.J 
SECOND.  The  amalleet  interval  In  the  scale 
used  for  muBical  purposes.  Tt  is  dc-^cribed  by 
notes  which  are  next  to  each  other  on  the  stave, 
or  by  lettem  whldi  lie  next  each  other  in  the 
alphabet,  aa  ▲  fi,  Bt^  C  Df,  Bb  I|. 

(«)        W  (c) 


Three  Undiean  be  practically  distinguished.  The 

mmor  second,  which  is  <.<iiuil  to  a  semitone,  aa  at 
(6)  in  the  example ;  the  major  second,  which  is 
•qnal  to  a  tone,  as  at  (a) ;  and  the  augmented 
■ocond,  which  is  equal  to  three  semitones,  as  at 
(c).   They  are  all  discords,  but  are  characterised 
by  dlAmnt  degrees  of  voashneH.   The  minor 
second  Is  extremely  harsh,  the  major  decidedly 
80,  though  not  so  extremely,  and  the  augmented 
eecond  bat  slightly.   In  ordinary  musical  usage 
the  List  is  actually  the  same  interval  as  a  minor 
third,  which  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  disaouanct 
U  all ;  nevertheleae  the  ear,  diitii^aiahing  rela 
tions  instinctively,  classifies  the DOmbinatioTifl  ac- 
OMtling  to  their  context  aa  hnviqg  a  dissonant  or 
oonsenant  signifieanee.  Thus  when  the  context 
suggests  the  interval  Ab  BJ,  the  mind  will  not 
accept  it  as  final,  bat  as  a  ^ty«fnr«ft  nqoiij^g 


I  resolution ;  whereas  if  the  same  interval  could 

be  expressed  as  Ab  Cb.  it  might  Ihj  recognistHi 
as  a  characteristic  portion  of  the  minor  chord 
of  Ab.  and  could  be  accepted  aa  final  without 
desire  for  further  motion. — Tlie  numerical  ratios 
of  the  several  intervah»  iu  just  intonation  are  given 
aafoUowa ; — the  minor  eMond,  16 : 15 ;  tiie  grave 
major  second,  10  :  g  ;  the  acute  major  second  9:8; 
and  the  augmented  necond  75  :  64.  [C.H.H.P.] 

SBOONDO.  The  second  player  in  a  duet. 
[BeePBiMO.] 

SEPIE.  DELLE-,  Enrico,  baritone  singer,  son 
of  Arcangelo  Delle  Sedie^  merchant  of  Leghorn. 
Italy,  bom  X8a6.  In  the  year  1848  he  volun- 
teered in  the  army  of  Charles  Albert  of  Pied- 
mont, and  fought  against  the  Austriana  in  the 
war  ftr  Italian  independence.  He  waa  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Curtatone  but  afterwarda 
released,  and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
the  following  year  retired  fiwn  the  army  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Under  the  direction  of 
his  fellow-citiaen.  Orazio  Galaasi,  he  then  devoted 
himeelftotheatudy  of  singing,  and  in  185 1  made 
bis  debut  at  Pistola  in  Nabucco. 

In  1854  he  waa  engaged  to  perform  Rigoletto 
at  nommoei  outing  aside  the  tnuliiiomil  con- 
ception of  Tarad,  mio  had  created  the  r/ile  at 
Venice,  he  adopted  an  entirely  original  render- 
ing of  the  character,  and  at  once  as(>erted  him- 
self as  an  artist  of  high  rank.  From  that  time 
his  position  was  secure;  he  appeared  with  un- 
varying Hucc^  at  Rome,  Milan,  Vienna,  Pariti, 
and  London,  and  though  possessed  of  so  littto 
voice  as  to  gain  the  sobriquet  of  Tl  hnritono 
$enza  voce,  he  made  up  by  dramatic  accent  auJ 
purity  of  style  for  the  ahovtoomings  of  nature. 
In  1867,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Auber,  he 
accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  Paris  on  the  most  advantageoaatama  hitherto 
offered.  Under  him  a  commission  was  appointed 
for  the  entire  remodelling  of  that  institution, 
but  the  death  of  Anber,  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco- Prussian  war,  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  abandon  their  intention.    In  1S74  ho 
published  a  large  work  upon  the  art  of  sinking 
and  mu»»ical  dechamation,  under  the  title  of  ^ AH 
Lyrique,  of  which  a  lengthy  critical  notice  appeared 
in  the  '  Westminster  Review  *  of  July  1876. 

Signor  Delle-Sedie  is  a  Cavaliere  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  for  his  milit^iry  services 
in  the  campaigns  of  1848, 1849;  Cavaliere  of  the 
order  of  S8.  Maurido  and  F^azzaro ;  and  member 
of  many  societies  and  academies  both  of  Italy  and 
France.  He  haa  now  retired  from  the  stagey 
lives  in  Paris,  and  devotee  ***"*— ''^  entirely  to 
the  teaching  of  his  art.  [J.C.G.] 

SEE,  THE  CONQUERING  HERO  COMES. 
A  well-known  piece  of  Handel's  music.  It  occurs 
in  the  3rd  act  of  '  Joshua,'  as  a  welcome  to  Caleb 
after  the  taking  of  Debir,  in  three  repetitions  of 
the  Bameform:  (i)  Choms  of  jronths,  S.S.A.,  Imea 
I  and  2  repeated  as  a  horn  duet;  (2)  As  a  duet 
(Siguore  Cassarini  and  Galli)  with  ilute  acx>>m- 
pani]nent;(^infiillolieru8.  'Joshua' was  finished 
Aqg.  la,  1747,  and  pradooed  March  tf,  1748. 
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'Jndaa  Maccabeus'  was  produced  April  i,  I747) 
and  rcpeak'd  April  I,  1 747,  'witn  additiona.' 
One  of  the  additions  was  'See,  the  conquering 
hero/  doubtlegfl  on  account  of  the  great  succeed 
which  had  greeted  it  in  'Joshua'  three  weeks 
before.  The  air  has  been  often  treated  oh  a  theme 
for  variations,  and  Reinecke  has  recently  com- 
bined it  wifb  Ibe  chorale  'Nun  danket  alle  Gott/ 
in  his  overture  '  Fnetlt-nsfreier'  (1872)  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Jb'eaco  between  Germany  and 
nam  [6.] 

SEGNO,  iAihsngn  fit  [8m  Dal  Smito.] 

SBGUlt^  'follows'— as  Segue  V  aria,  •  the  aria 
IbllowB*;  aiUrection  frequently  found  at  the  end 
of  recitatfvei.  It  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  more 
modem  word  aitacea.  It  is  alao  toaad  occasion- 
ally at  the  foot  of  a  page  where  a  space  U  left 
after  one  movement  in  order  that  the  next  may 
begin  at  the  top,  to  avoid  torning  over  in  the 
middle.  It  then  indicates  that  no  stop  is  to  be 
made  between  the  two  mo vt meats.  [J.A.F.M.] 

S£GUIDILLA  (sometimes  written  SlODl- 
]>ILbA),  a  popular  national  danoe  of  Spafai.  The 

ori^n  of  both  name  and  dance  are  uncertMn;  it 
exiiited  in  La  Mancha  in  the  time  of  Cervantes 
(■M  I>crti  Qinzote,  Park  H.  chap.  38).  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  it  is  indigenous, 
or  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moorn.    It  is 
lunraver  certain  that  from  La  Mancha  it  spread 
all  over  Sp.dn,  and  it  is  Htill  danced  in  Ixith 
town  and  country.    Seguidillas  are  divided  into 
fhree  kinds — Seguidillaa  Manchegaa,the  original 
form  of  the  dance,  in  which  it  asnunics  a  gay 
and  lively  character ;  Seguidillas  Buleraa,'  more 
measured  and  stately;  and  S^;aidillM  Oitanas, 
danced  very  slowly  and     ntinientally.    To  tliese 
some  writers  add  a  fourth  kind*  the  Seguidillas 
Tsleadas,  said  to  be  a  oombinatlcni  of  tbe  original 
Seguiiiilla  with  the  CachuchA»   The  nninic  is 
written  in  3-4  or  3-8  time,  osiially  in  a  minor 
hey,  and  is  performed  on  the  guitar  with  oooa* 
sionally  a  flute,  violin,  or  castanet  accompani- 
ment. The  eopla$,  or  words  sung  by  the  musicians, 
are  written  in  couplets  of  firar  short  lines  followed 
by  an  ettreeHfo  or  refnun  of  three  Hui  8.  but  some 
coplas  want  this  latter  feature.    Both  music  and 
words  often  partake  of  the  character  of  an  im* 
prorisation,  the  former  remarkable  for  strange 
smd  sudden  modulations,  and  the  latter  treating 
of  both  serious  and  comic  subjects.  A  collection 
of  coplas  was  iniblished  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  N.  Zaniacola,  writing  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Don  Preciso.     From  the  intro- 
duction to  this  book,   the   following  quaint 
description  of  the  Seguidilla  is  translated  :  '  So 
soon  as  two  young  people  of  the  opposite  sexes 
proMBi  theinselves  stsndiBg  face  to  face  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  varus'  in  the  middle  of 
tbe  room,  the  '  ritomelo'  or  prelude  of  the  music 
btpi"*  •  ^^^^  ^  ssgnidiHa  is  insinuated  by  the 
voice — if  it  be  a  manche<,'a,  by  ninging  the  first 
Hue  of  the  copla,  if  it  be  a  bolera,  by  singing 

%  «sttolMfl«>Bfea4«l«iai««B»lwB,MMtotM«taBin«Mtod 

mo  ir  iMHt  scbutte  smms. 
•  iMta-astaataa 


two  lines,  which  must  only  take  up  four  bars. 
The  guitar  follows,  playing  a  pasacalle and 
at  the  fourth  bar  the  seguidilla  begins  to  be 
sung.  Then  the  dance  breaks  out  with  castanets 
or  crotolns,*  running  on  for  a  space  of  nine 
bars,  with  which  the  first  pnrt  concltidi's.  The 
guitar  continues  playing  the  pasacalle,  during 
which  the  danoers  change  to  opposite  positions 
by  means  of  a  very  deliberate  and  simple  pro- 
menade ('  paseo').  While  singini^  again,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  bar,  each  goes  on  for 
nine  bars  more,  making  the  variations  ami  differ- 
ences of  their  respective  schools,  which  forms  the 
second  park.  Again  they  ehuige  places,  and 
upon  each  danrt?r  retuniiii[:j  to  the  spot  where 
they  began  to  danoe^  the  third  part  goes  on  in 
the  same  way  as  the  seoond,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  ninth  bar,  the  voice,  the  instrument,  and  the 
castaasti  cease  all  at  once,  and  as  if  iwproniptu, 
the  room  remaining  in  sOenoa,  and  the  daaoen 
standing  iminovul)Ie  in  various  beautiful  attitudes, 
which  is  what  we  call  "well  stopped"  (Bien 
parade).*  Space  will  not  allow  ns  to  ||ve  Ml 
example  of  the  music  which  accompanisa  this 
beautiful  dance.  In  Book  IV.  of  Luigi  Borghi*s 
'Opera  Dances'  (London,  1783)  is  a  seguidilla 
modified  for  theatrical  re  presentation,  and  in  the 
Fir^t  Act  of  'Carmen'  there  is  a  Spanish  air 
which  Bizet  has  entitled  '  Seguidille.'  Better 
examples  than  these  will  be  found  in  Mendel's 
Lexicon  (sub  V(X-e  S''<fnulilla),  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Part  I.  of  Mariano  Soriano  Fuertes's 
'  Historia  de  la  Musica  Espafiola'  (Madrid,  1 855^ 
iS59\  in  which  specimens  are  given  of  the 
varieties  of  the  dance.  With  regard  to  the 
words,  the  following  cnpla  (from  £k>n  Fkedso*s 
'  Colleccion  de  Copki^'  Madrid,  1J99)  maj  serve 
as  au  example : 

El  Lnnes  me  saaiaofo^ 

MArtes  lo  digo. 
Mitfrcoles  me  imSun, 

JOevcs  con«ifro: 
Vidrufs  diiy  mlos 

BSMO  Anor  ttnevST  [W.B.S.] 

SEQUIN,  Arthub  Edwabd  Shildkk,  oom- 

nionly  known  as  EnwARD,  w;i8  bom  in  f.ondon, 
April  7,  X  809.  Ue  received  his  musical  education 
at  the  Beyal  Asademy  of  Musle,  and  first  ap- 
peared in  public  in  1838  at  concerts  and  perform- 
ances of  Italian  operas  given  by  its  pupils. 
His  Toioe  was  a  deep  bass,  of  retry  extenaiTe 
compass,  and  ho  met  with  a  very  favoorable  re- 
ception. In  i8ii9  he  sang  at  Exeter  Festival. 
In  1831  he  appeared  at  the  theatre  in  Tottenham 
Street  as  Polyphemus  in  Handel's  'Acis  and 
Galatea.'  In  1833  he  sang  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music.  In  1833  and  1834  he  was  en* 
gaged  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in  the  latter  year 
appeared  at  the  King's  Theatre  as  II  Conte 
Kobinson  in  Cimaroea's  'Matrimonio  Segreto,' 
and  alsD  sang  at  tha  fastind  in  Westminster 

•  UMsiir  *rtn>t  pm*t  Bsr  vwoiw  simi-sMt.  Sm  Pmb*^ 

cAouo.  roi  It.  p.  an  a. 

<  A  kind  uf  cutfti)eU 

J  Tr«i.»Ullon  :-■  On  llondaj  I  f»ll  In  1ot»-.  on  TuevUy  I  MJ  «^ 
WeilitvaiU;  I  docl«.ro  my»olt,  Thurvl»r  I  tiici    .1  :    t  rlAV  I  SBMN 
I  Jcaloiufi  sad  aunrdaj  »aA  BuatUr  I  Mek  ft  in»U  kif «.' 
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Abbey.  Prom  1835  to  1837  he  wm  engaged  at 

Driiry  Lane.  In  August  1838  he  apptfared  at 
the  EnglUb  Opera  Houae  in  Macfarren's  'Devil's 
Opera,'  and  KMn  afterwafda  quitted  England 
for  America,  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
National  Theatre,  Mew  York,  a.s  the  Count 
in  Booke'i  *Aniilfo*  en  Oct.  15,  1838,  and  was 
extramely  well  received.  He  afierwards  formed 
an  opera  oompany  named  '^The  Soguin  Troupe,' 
who  performed  at  varioui  placet  hi  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Amongst  other  distibctiona 
he  was  elected  a  chief  by  one  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  received  an  Indian  name,  signifying  'The 
man  with  the  deep  mellow  voice ' ;  an  honour 
which  had  never  before  been  conferred  on  any 
Englishman, except  Edmund  Kean.the  tragedian. 
HodiadatNaw  York,  Dec.  9,  1853. 

Hifl  wife,  Ann  Childb,  was  also  a  pupil  of  the 
Huyal  Academy  of  Music,  and  appeared  in  public 
aaftfoprano  singer  in  1828  in  the  same  perform- 
ances as  her  future  husband,  and  with  equal 
8uoce.s8.  Jn  1833  she  sang  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music,  and  in  1634  at  the  Westminster 
Abbey  Festival.  After  performing  for  two  or 
three  seasons  at  the  King's  Theatre  as  '  seconda 
innam^  sha  apMared  on  the  English  stage  at 
Drury  Lane,  Nov.  1837,  as  Donna  Anna  in 
the  English  versioAof  Mozart's  '  Don  Giovanni.' 
She  aoeompaaiad  her  husband  t^)  America  and 
pofftrmed  in  oprrri  until  his  death,  when  she 
ntived  from  the  stage  and  taught  music  in  New 
York,  wheve  she  was  residing  in  1 880. 

His  younger  brother,  WiLLIAM' HenRT  SeODIN, 
bnm  1814,  also  a,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy 
•f  Music,  ponessed  a  light  bass  voice  and  was  a 
concert  hinger  and  member  of  the  choir  of  the 
Tbmple  Church.  He  died  Dec.  38,  1850.  He 
naniad  Miss  Gooch,  soprano  singer,  a  fellow 
pupil  at  the  Acadamj,  wJmk  WKvived  him  a  few 
years  only.  [VV.H.H.] 

SEHNSUCHT  ('longings'  or  'yearning'— an 
imtniidatalile  woid). 

Kiir  wer  die  Sehnsaolit  ksoat 

Weiss  was  ich  fllhle, 

is  ona  of  the  Sonm  of  Mignon  in  Goethe's 
Wilhelm  Meiatep,  wbSek  haa  Men  specially  at- 
tractive to  two  p'reat  composers.  Beethoven 
oompoeed  it  four  tijaaa  Ibr  voice  and  PF. — three 
timet  hn  G  minor,  enoe  fa  Eh  majnr  and  tha  four 
were  pulilishcd  S<  |)t.  22,  ii^io,  at  Vienna.  Schu- 
bert set  the  words  four  times — twice  as  a  solo 
tong  for  Mipcaao  (op.  6a,  no.  4,  and  40  Lieder, 
no,  13I  ;  as  a  duet  for  Mignon  and  the  Harper 
(op.  6  a,  no.  1) ;  and  aa  a  quintet  for  men's 
vmott.  Goeiha  wrote  another  'Sehnaveht'  (•  Was 

iMktmirdatHer?.  po  t'  .Schut-ert.  Lf.  37.  2)  ;  and 
waUBi  with  the  same  title  are  found  in  the  works 
of  Sehiller  ('Aeh  aue  dieeee  Thalee  gmnden,* 
Schubert,  op.  39),  Mayrhofer  ('  Der  lyt  rche  wol- 
kennabe^'  8chubert»  op.  8,  2),  and  Seidl  ('Die 
Schiebe  frdert,'  Sohnbert,  op.  105,  4). 

The  so-called  Sehnsucht  walzer,  known  also  as 
*  Le  Deeir/  often  attributed  to  Beethoven,  was 
compiled  fnm  m  'I^WNt^walier'  oompoeed  by 
Schubert  hn  i8z6,  and  pobUebad  Nor.  39,  i8ai. 


tm  luh  9  ct  'Original  Tlbim^'  op.  9,  and  from 

Himmel's  'Favorit-wnlzer' :  and  was  published 
under  Beethoven's  name  by  Schotts  in  1826.  [G.] 

SEMBRXCHj.  Mabzklla,  bom  i8a8  at  Lem- 
berg,  GaliehK  was  taught  mnsie  by  her  fiither, 

and  played  in  ptibHc  Vxith  piano  and  violin  at  the 
age  of  twelve ;  she  afterwards  received  further 
iuitniolloB  OB  tlieie  iMtmrnente  from  Stengei 
(to  whom  she  is  now  married "i.  and  Bruckmann, 
both  profeHors  at  Lembetg.  bhe  then  went  to 
Ylenna,  fbr  completion  of  her  efcndtee  under  JAmti, 
but  discovering  herself  to  be  the  posses.'-nr  nf  » 
fine  voioe^  determined  to  attempt  a  vocal  career, 
and  fer  tiiat  purpose  atudied  dnging  at  Mifam 
under  Lam  pert!  the  younger  (at  present  pmfessor 
at  the  Coiiservatorium,  Dresden).  On  Juno  3, 
1877.  she  made  her  dArat  Athena  as  Elvira  in 
'  I  Puritani,'  and  was  highly  succeasful  thtre  for 
two  months  in  that,  and  as  Lucia  and  Diuorah. 
She  returned  to  Vienna,  studied  tiie  Germaa 
r<?pertoire  under  Professor  Levy,  and  in  Oct. 
1878  made  a  highly  successful  d^but  at  Dresden 
aaLuda.  She  remained  there  untU  the  spring 
of  1880,  becoming  well  known  for  her  perform- 
ances of  Zerlina,  Susanna,  and  Constanoe,  of 
Mozart,  the  heroines  in  Flotow*B  Martha  and 
Stradella,  of  Gilda,  Amina,  etc.  She  sang  at  the 
Lower  Rhine  Musical  Festival  of  1880;  and 
June  11  of  the  same  year  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  England  at  tiie  Royal  Italian  Opera  aa 
Lucia,  and  was  greatly  successfiil  fa  that,  Amina^ 
and  Margaret  of  Valois.  She  returned  there  for 
the  seasons  1 881-82,  playing  for  the  first  time  in 
England  Dinorah.  and  Con.stance  in  the  revival  of 
Mozart's  '  Entfuhrung/  She  haa  also  sung  at 
Milan,  Vienna,  Wamaw.St  Petersburg.  Mosoow, 
etc.,  and  during  her  engagements  abroad  has  oc- 
casionally played  with  gri  at  success  in  the  two- 
fold capacity  of  pianist  and  violinist.  Madame 
Sembrich's  voice  is  about  2  J  octaves  in  oompaw, 
viz.  from  the  lower  C  to  F  in  alt,  and  is  very 
brilliant  in  thenpper  regieter;  the  alao  possesses 
considerable  powers  of  CMOOtion.  [A.C.] 

SEMELE,  a  secular  oratorio  by  Handel,  was 
composed  in  1743,  between  June  3  and  July  4. 
The  libretto  is  idightly  altered  fimn  an  opera- 
book  of  Congreve's,  written  in  1707.  'Seniele' 
is  termed,  by  Arnold  'A  Dramatic  Perform- 
aoce,*  by  Mafaeraring  *An  Ek^iUsh  opera  but 
called  an  Oratorio,"  while  it  was  announced  at 
different  times  fa  the  '  General  Advertiser '  as 
*8emele^  afl»er  the  manner  of  an  Opera,'  and 
•  Sciiide.  after  the  manner  of  an  Oratorio.'  The 
first  performance  took  place  on  Feb.  10,  1744* 
at  Corent  Garden  Theatre,  where  it  waa  re- 
peated three  times  in  the  same  year.  In  tha 
following  December  it  was  performed  twice,  with 
addJtionB  and  altemtlone,  at  the  King*e  Thentrc^ 
Hayinarket,  and  was  revived  by  Smith  and 
Staialey  in  1763.  The  Cambridge  University 
Modoal  Sodety  revived  it  on  November  37, 

lS'78.  The  criLTiiial  MS.  is  in  T^uckim^ham 
Palace,  but  there  are  some  mteresting  sketches 
(principaUy  of  Act  iii.)  fa  the  FitawUHam 
Mnienm  at  Oynbiidlgt. 
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SEMET.  Th^philk,  bom  at  Lille,  Sept.  6, 
1834.    The  prizes  for  the  cello  and  luuinony 
which  he  ^jiiiied  at  the  local  ConBervatoire  pro- 
cured him  li  grunt  truuLthe  municipality  to  study 
in  Paris,  and  he  entered  Hal^vy'a  oImi  for  com- 
position,  but  left  without  obtaining  a  prize,  in 
order  to  take  to  teaclmig.    He  was,  however,  a 
thorough  artiflt,  Mid  lib  vda  of  original  makidjr 
and  refined  harmony  soon  made  him  known, 
fiia  first  work  was  merely  a  few  songs  and  10010 
<dwniiiiigoceliMt(d  nnflie  for 'La  petite  lUatte^' 
vaudeville  in  3  acts  (Vari^t^  Dec.  a8,  1850), 
but  he  at  length  procured,  Um>agh  his  fellow* 
pupil  Oarvallio,  a  better  opportunity,,  and  hia 
'Nuitu  d'Espa^e,*  2  acts  (May  36),  and  'La 
Demoiaelle  d'hoiuiear/  3  aoU  (i>eo.  30).  were 
both  prodaeed  in  1857  wltii  raooeHal^Thtttre 
Lyrique  ;  'Gil  lUas'  (March  36,  l86o),  an  opdra- 
oumique  in  5  acts,  and  'Ondine,'  3  acts  (Jan.  7, 
1865) — the  fcrmer  his  most  popular  piece — fol- 
lowed at  the  same  theatre,  but  his  next  work, 
'La  petite  Fadette'  (St'pt.  11,  1869),  libretto  by 
Carr^  (he  was  evidently  a  (fn»t  admirer  of 
Geofgw  Sand  I,  w;w  produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique.    In  thi*work — revived  at  Lille,  April 
1 83 1,  with  enthu.si;ttitic  a{)pLause — there  ia  much 
•  'dour  and  expression,  ana  great  charm,  indeed 
.'til  Semet's  works  contain  real  gems  of  meUvly 
and  harmony.  Their  drawback  is  their  diUiculty. 

Besides  his  operas  he  composed  tonga  for  a  pieoe 
called  '  Conntantinnple'  (1S54);  melodies  ;  a  can- 
tata performed  at  the  Opera,  Aug.  15,  i86a) ;  airs 
dm  htSSkA  for  *Le»Piratet  de  U  Savam*  (i  867).  and 
maay  pttrtpeongR,  some  of  which,  espeoiaUy'La 
Dabm  dM  Sylpbes/  are  remarkable. 

M.  Semet.  who  haa  Ibr  inaBy  yean  played  the 
ilrums  at  the  Op<?ra,  has  brou^'ht  out  no  m  w 
work  since  1870.  In  common  with  many  other 
.  compoaen  he  is  looking  forward  to-  the  rerfTal 
of  a  third  Theatre  Lyriciuo  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
meantime  liveii  in  retirement  at  Cr^teil.  [G.C.] 

SEMIBREVE  {l^t.  Semibrevit ;  Ital.  .<?mt- 
breve ;  Fr.  JRonde ;  Germ.  Taktnote^  Game  Note). 
Franco  of  Cologne,  the  eariieat  known  writer 
on  Measured  Music  {Catitu*  mensnrnhilh)  who 
fumiahee  the  types  from  which  the  forma  of 
our  modem  Notation  are  evidently  derived,  de- 
acribea  notes  of  fijur  different  kinds — the  Double 
Ltong  (or  Large),  the  Ix>ng,  the  Breve,  and  the 
Stiiiiihrovu— which  last  was,  la  bb  day,  the 
nhortest  note  in  use,  though  no  very  long  time 
eLapaed  before  the  Minim  wan  added  to  the  list. 
The  forms  of  theoe  notes  are  generaUj  rappoaed 
ti>  have  been  suggeste*!  by  those  of  the  Neumae 
of  an  earlier  neriod ;  the  Large  and  Long  being 
«aearly  traoeablo  to  the  Virga ;  and  the  Brave 
gaxd   Seniibreve  to  the  Punctus.'    Don  Nicola 
Vicentino,  however,  in  hia  'L'antica  Muaica 
ridottft  alia  modema  Pnttioa,*  printed  at  Rome 
in  155.^.  rtfeni  the  forms  of  all  these  noto8  to  a 
different  origin  ;  deriviiur  the  Laige,  the  Long, 
*nd  tbe  BnHro^  ftmn  the  Jtf  ^mdrolim,  or  Square 
3i.  ( )  ;  and  the  Semiltreve.  from  the  B  rolitndum 
Ct>)'        transformation  being  etfeoted,  in  each 
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case,  by  depriving  the  figure  of  one  or  both  its 
taiU  But  Ykwntino  baa  follen  into  so  nanr 
])alpable  errors  that  we  cannot  trust  him  :  ani^ 
in  the  praseut  instance,  his  theory  certainly  doet 
not  accord  with  that  early  form  of  the  8enii> 
breve  which  is  produced  by  cutting  the  Breve  (■) 
in  half,  diagonally,  thus,  (r).  This  form  soon 
gave  way  to  fho  Iiosenge  (  or  O),  wMdi  waa 
retained  in  use  until  late  in  the  17th  century, 
when  it  waa  replaced,  in  Measured  Music,  by  the 
round  nolo  of  oca  present  lyrtem  (e),  though 
in  Oros  fa — the  Gregorian  system  of  Notation 
which  represents  the  Black  Letter  of  Music — the 
Lonengo  remafau  in  ase  to  tiio- present  day. 

Until  the  beginnini;  of  the  I7ih  century,  the 
Semibreve  represented  one  third  of  a  Pwfeoi 
Brere,  and  tlio  half  of  an  ImpsrfiMt  ono. 
Greater  ProlatioD,  it  was  equal  tO' three  Minims ; 
in  the  Lesser,  to  two.  In  either  case,  it  was  ac- 
cepted as  the  norm  of  all  other  Notes ;  and  was 
held  to  constitute  a  complete  Measure,  or  Stroko* 
In  the  Greater  Prolation — or,  as  we  should  now 
call  it.  Triple  Time — this  Stroke  was  indicated 
by  a  sing^  down*beat  of  the  hand,  representing 
what  we  write  as  a  dotted  Semibreve.  In  the 
Les-ner  Prolation — the  Common-  Time  of  the 
modem  system — it  waa  indicated  by  a  down 
and  an  up  beat,  called  re8|>ectively  the  Thesis 
and  the  Arti»  of  the  Measure.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, that  tbooe  two  beats  reprssenled  two 
Minims;  and,  happily  for  US,  we  are  not  left 
altogether  in  doubt  as  to  the  averaij^  pace  at 
which  these  two  Minims  were  sung,  in  the  great 
Polyphonic  Cmnjiositions  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries :  for,  apart  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Sistlne  Chapel,  eariy  writers  have  left  a  Tory 
definite  rule  for  our  guid;ince.  The  Thesis  and 
Anis  of  the  Lesser  Prolation,  they  say,  represent 
the  beats  of  tbe  bnman  pulse.  Now,  the  rapidity 
of  the  human  pulse,  taking  into  eilculation  the 
variations  exhibited  at  all  ages,  and  in  both 
sexes,  ranges  between  66*7  and  1 40  per  minute:' 
allowing,  therefore,  for  roughness  of  calculation, 
we  may  say  that  the  Compositions  of  Josquin 
des  Pr^  aind  Palostrina,  may  be  safely  inter* 

pretedbetwaen^'fiObandW"  i40->a  sufficiently 
extended  ranjje,  surely,  to  fiatisfy  the  iadiridual 
taste  of  the  most  exiyeanl  Conductor. 

In  Modern  Music,,  the  Semibreve  retains  more 
than  one  of  the  charttcteristics  tliat  distinguir-licd 
it  in  the  I5tb  and  16th  centuries.  It  is  now, 
indeed,,  tbo  longest  instead  of  tlio  shortest  note 
in  rnininon  use,  for  the  employment  of  the 
Breve  is  altogether  exceptional:  but  it  is  none 
the  less  the  norm  from  which  all  olbor  notes  are 
derived.  To  this  day  we  teach  our  children  to 
say  '  A  Semibreve  is  equal  to  two  Minims,  four 
CrotelMts,'  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  Timo- 
Table.  Again,  in  our  Alia  brere  Time,  ((J»).  it 
is  divided  into  two  Minims,  represented  byan 
up  and  down  beat,  exactly  as  in  the  Lesser  Pro- 
lation,  as  described  by  Morley  and  other  early 
writers.  More  frequently  we  divide  it  into  four 
Crotchet-beats,  (C)>  but  this  does  not  altar  its 
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dttvaetar  m  %  namul  type ;  and  indxd  it  was 

frequently  so  divided,  in  the  1 6th  century,  in 
the  works  of  the  great  M«drigal  writers.  We 
may  therefore  tay  that,  of  all  the  notee  now  in 
use,  the  Semibreve  is  the  one  which  unites  us 
most  closely  to  the  HyHtem  of  thoee  who  invented 
the  germ  of  the  method  we  ourselves  follow ; 
and  it  fumighea  the  safest  puide  we  know  of  to 
the  right  undcrMtindingof  their  works.  [W.S.R.] 

SEMICHORUS,  i.e.  Half  chorus;  a  word 
used  to  dunute  a  kind  of  autiphonal  effect  pro- 
duced by  employing  half  the  number  of  voices  at 
certain  pointu,  nnd  coiitnwting  this  smaller  body 
<rf  sound  with  the  full  cliorus.  [J.A.F.M.] 

SEMICROMA  (Lat.  Semiehrtrma;  Eng. 
Quaver,  or  SoidqmTw).  The  Italian  name  for 

the  Semiquaver.  Old  writers,  however,  some- 
times apply  the  term  Croma  to  the  Crotchet, 
■ad  Scmicroma  to  the  Quaver;  and,  so  vague 
was  onw  the  distinctioii  between  the  two,  that 
even  liaretti,  writing  an  late  as  18J4,  makes  the 
word  'Croma*  signify  'a  Crotchet  or  Quaver.' 
l*he  etymology  of  the  word  Chroma  is  derived 
from  the  very  early  cuatum  of  using  red  notes 
iateraiixed  with  black  on^.  The  red  notes  bang 
Bimg  more  (luickly  than  the  black  ones,  the  dura- 
tion of  a  red  Minim  was  a  little  longer  than  th;it 
of  a  Uaek  Sendmfaiim  (orOMehet);  and  tlie  note 
was  sailed  Chroma  on  account  of  itn  colour.  [See 
Skmiqdavbr,  Semivoba,  HmutiauLA,  Quavkb, 
Novation.]  [WAR.] 

SBICIFUSA.   The  Latin  name  for  the  Semi- 

qnaver;  but  Bonietimea  applied  to  the  Quaver 
also.  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  not  very 
dear.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  which 
traces  it  to  a  fancied  resemblance  betw  een  the 
early  form  of  the  Quaver,  and  that  of  a  epindle 
(>ktiM).  [See  Sbmioroma.  Smmiquatbr.  Skmi- 
IDKIMA,  Quaver,  Nocanoir.]  [W.SJI.] 

SEMIMINIMA  KA.TOR  and  minor  (Eng. 
Greater,  and  Lustier  Half-Minim  =  Crotchet,  and 
Quaver ;  Ital.  Croma  e  Semicroma ;  Germ. 
Vierttl  und  Aehtel ;  French  Noire  e(  Croche). 
Though  the  Minim  was  ko  called,  because,  at 
the  time  of  its  invention,  it  was  tha  smallest 
(».  e.  the  shortest)  of  all  notes,  Composers  soon 
found  it  convenient  to  divide  it  in  half,  and  even 
into  four  parts.  Francbinm  Gafurius,  quoting 
from  Prosdocimns  de  Beldemandis,  describes  nnd 
figures  these  divisions  in  his  '  Practica  Musicae,' 
printed  in  1496.  The  Onatar  Semiminima.  the 
aquivalent  of  tha  modem  OratdM^  mm  n  Uaok 

lozenge-heafled  note,  with  a  tail,  ^  ;  the  Lesser 
Semiminima,  now  called  the  Quaver,    was  a 

•imilar  note^  with  a  ouigle  hook,  4.  Bometimes 
the  bead  of  ilie  greater  Sendminfan  wtm  *  vaid'<— 

that  is  to  say,  open,  or  white — in  which  case, 
this  note  aluo  had  a  hook,  to  diHtinguimh  it  from 

the  Minim,  ^  ;  and*  when  this  hooked  form  was 
naad,  the  figure  whlbh  we  haTO  deaeribed  above 
as  proper  to  the  Greater  Semiminim.  was  used 
for  the  Leaser  one.  When  black  and  red  notes 
were  need  together,  the  red  Hiaim  Mgrred  aa  the 


diminQtive  of  the  blade  one ;  and  theSemimmbB 
waa  called  Chroma^  on  account  of  its  colour. 
This  name  was  afterwards  applied  both  to  the 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Semiratium ;  and  henoe 
it  came  to  paas  that,  in  later  times,  the  term 
Chroma  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
Crotchet  and  the  Quaver.  [See  S£M1chroma, 
NOTAXIOV.]  [WJS.&.] 

SEMIQUAVER  (Lat.  Semifwa;  Ital.  Semi- 
BuerxmOf  8emifu$a;  Germ.  Seehztkntdt 
SechzehntheU-Note ;  Fr.  Double  croche).  The 
sixteenth  part  of  a  Semibreve. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Semiquaver  ooeim 
in  the  'Practica  Musicae*  of  Franchinus  Gafurim^ 
printed  at  Milan  in  1496.  It  may  be  found— 
thouLih  very  rarely — in  the  priiiit'<!  Polyphonic 
Music  of  the  16th  centurj',  in  tbt-  funu  of  .%  black 

lozeDge-headed  note,  with  a  double  hixtk,  ^  or 
and  it  u  manifestly  from  this  early  type  that  our 
present  fi;,nire  is  derived.  In  the  i6th  century  both 
SemiquaverK  and  Cjuaveni  were  always  printed 
with  separate  hooks.  The  custom  of  joining 
Qunvcra  t^>^,'elher  by  a  single  line,  and  Semi- 
quavers by  a  double  one,  dates  from  the  17  th 
eentwy;  and  the  credit  of  the  invention  ia 
generally  accorde<l  to  John  Playford.  Hawkins 
gives  the  year  1660  as  'about'  the  date  of 
Playford*a  unproTamenti  and  UXk  ns  that  the 
new  method  was  first  copied  by  the  Ihitch,  thm 
by  the  French,  and  afterwards  by  the  Germans  ; 
but  quotea  the  folio  edition  of  Marod]o*a  Pnlow 
(Venice,  1724)  as  a  proof  that  the  Italians  ad- 
hered to  the  old  plan  until  late  in  the  i8th 
century — as  did  alio  the  SpaniardaL*^  Long  belbra 
thrit  tirjio,  the  custom  of  grouping  Scmiquavera 
after  the  modem  manner  was  in  constant  use  ia 
England  (except  as  now— 4d  eaaea  in  wUeha 
separate  f^yll.ible  was  sung  to  eaeh  note),  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  early  printed  editions  of  Puroeil'a 
'Te  Deom/ and  other  similar  wofke,  in  which  maj 
also  be  noticed  the  substitution  of  the  round  head 
for  the  earlier  lozenge.  [SeeSBMlCBOMA,  Semipvsa, 
Skmimimima.  Qoavu,  Noranov.]  i;w.S.R.] 

SBHITONB  (from  the  Greek  ^/uT^ov).  Half 

a  tone ;  the  smallest  interval  in  the  ordinary 
musical  icalea.  The  semitone  may  be  of  different 
kinds,  each  of  which  has  a  dififerent  theoretical 
magnitude. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  diatonic  scale  the 
natural  interval  of  the  fourth  has  been  subdivided 
artificially  into  two  tones  and  a  aonilo&e.  In  the 
ancient  Greek  time  the  two  tones  were  both  what 
are  now  called  major  tones,  and  the  hemitone 
had  a  magnitoda  determined  by  the  difference  be* 
tween  their  sum  and  the  fourth :  but  wh-n  har- 
mony bt^n  to  prevail,  one  of  the  tone*  w:ia 
diminiihad  to  a  mi'nor  tone^  and  this  gave  the 
modem  semitone  a  little  frrpnter  value.  The 
semitone,  so  formed,  as  belonuiug  to  the  diatonic 
scale  (from  B  to  C,  or  from  B  to  F  Cor  asample) 
is  calleil  a  diatonic  semitone. 

The  introduction  of  chromatic  notes  gave  ri>e 
to  ft  third  Und  of  amaiUMm,  aa  from  C  to  Gi  or 
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from  G  to  Gb ;  thU  is  called  a  chromatic  aemi- 
teM  and  hM  ft  Icm  auigttltado  tbu  tli6  ^Htufit* 

Finally  catno  the  great  simplification  of  munic 
by  dividing  the  octave  into  twelvwaqiial  interralH, 
each  of  which  was  calltMl  a  mean  semitone  ;  ihun 
abolishing  practically  the  diiierenoe  between  the 
difttonle  aad  Um  chramatio  viltiet.  A  MnltiMM 
may  now  be  considered,  in  practical  music,  as 
■imply  the  interval  between  the  sounds  given  by 
•nytwo  ftdjetelog  k«ya  on  %  wdKimied  piano. 

The  relations  between  the  theoretical  magni- 
tudes of  the  different  kinds  of  semitones  are 
•boat  M  Ibllowt: — ^If  w«  teprawnt  the  magiiitQde 
of  a  mean  semilone  by  25,  the  true  magnitude  of 
n  difttonio  semitone  will  be  about  a8;  of  »  chro* 
mMn  MmitoiM  «boa(  18;  and  of  tibo  ciMimt 
OimklMinHoiM  about  43.  [W-P*] 

SEMIRAMIDE  (i.e.  Semiramis,  Empress  of 
Ifineveh).  A  favourite  subject  with  Italian 
writeraof  operas.  liibvettM  upon  ft  were  written 
by  Muniglia,  Apostolo  Zcno,  and  Silvani  ;  and 
Clement's  Dictionnaire  Lyrique  contains  a  list  of 
ai  operas  compoeed  to  ooe  or  other  of  theM  by 
the  maHters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Voltaire's 
play  on  the  same  subject  was  also  adapted  to  music 
and  set  by  Graun  (Berlin,  1 754),  and  Catel  ( 1 802). 
Kossini's  well-known  chefHl'iLuivrc  was  written  to 
a  libretto  by  Rossi,  and  produced  at  Venice  Feb.  5, 
iSa^;  and  in  London,  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
J«ly  15.  1834.  In  French,  as  'Semiramis/  it 
appeared  in  Paris  July  9,  i860. — Semirauide 
BIOOMOSCIDTA,  words  by  Metastasio,  was  set 
by  Yind,  Porpora,  Cocchi,  8arti,  Traetta,  Meyer- 
beer, and  Gltick — the  last  of  these  at  Vienna 
in  1748.  It  is  important  as  revealing  some  of 
tha  qualities  by  wbidk  Olook  has  been  rendered 
inmortal.  [G.] 

SEMLER,  Franz  Xavsb,  a  viola-player  of 
■ome  renown  in  Berlin,  the  last  to  use  the  viola 
as  a  solo  instrument.  He  was  bom  in  1 773,  and 
lasted  down  to  Feb.  27,  1857.  His  sinter  Sophie 
(afterwards  Frau  Neila^)  in  1 784  made  a  great 
hit  Constance  in  the  '  EntfUhrung.'  Mozart 
visite<l  her  in  17''9  at  Potsdam,  and  her  brother 
tolls  a  charming  little  story,  fur  which  Im  name 
is  worth  preeer^ng.  'Moourt  was  asked  to  e\- 
tomporiHe,  and,  an  usual,  was  willing  enough.  Ho 
sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  asked  the  company 
for  two  themes.  My  sistor  stood  close  by  to 
watcli  his  phiN  ing.  Alozart,  always  full  of  his  fun, 
looked  up  at  her  and  said,  "  Come,  haven't  you 
too  got  a  bit  of  a  subject  fbr  me  f"  (Habens  auch 
a  Themt-rl  aufen  GewiasenV  She  huniineil  one ; 
on  which  he  began  in  his  own  charming  style, 
toying  first  with  one  and  then  with  tibe  others, 
and  at  last  bringing  in  all  three  to^^ether  to  the 
delight  of  every bwty.'  (Otto  J  ahn,  ii.  411,  from 
BsmWs  own  aooouat.)  [G.] 

SBMPLIOEk  *stmple*:  a  direction  denoting 

that  tlie  i)aM}*ajfe  so  marked  is  to  be  perfomiija 
without  any  adornment  or  deviation  from  the 
ttme,  used  partieularly  In  passages  of  wMoh  the 

character  iiULdit  i>f)ssiMv  he  inisunder.-<t<X)d.  A 
curious  instance  occurs  in  Chopin's  Rondo  fbr 


two  pianos,  op.  73»  where  the  second  subjeet 
(in  A  minor)  ia  inscribed  'Semplico  Henia  oma- 
menti.'  llie  lovely  Arietta  which  forms  the  8ub- 
ject  of  the  variations  in  Beethoven's  last  PF. 
Sonata,  op.iii,iBiaarii«d*AdBgiDinoIto  semplice 
cantabile.*  [JJk.F.M.] 

SEMPRE,  'alwny«*;  a  word  used  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  some  other  mark  of  time  or  expression 
to  signlQr  that  sudi  mark  is  to  remain  m  fttos 
until  a  new  dircrtion  appears.  Its  porpose  is  to 
remind  the  performer  of  the  directions  which 
might  othwinse  be  forgotten — as  In  the  seherso 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  where  the  direction 
Stmpre  pp.  e  staocato  is  repeated  again  and  luntin 
throughout  the  movement.  [J.  A.F.M.3 

8BNBSIK0,  nuvoRMO  BmHABoi  ditto, 
{.e.  'F.  B.  called  the  Sienese,'  one  of  the  most 
famotM  of  the  $opranist  ringers  who  flourished 
in  the  last  century.  He  was  born  about  16S0,  at 
Biana  (whence  he  derived  his  name),  and  recL-ired 
his  musical  education  from  Ikrnacchi,  at  Bologna. 
Little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  his  career  previous 
to  1 719.  At  that  time  he  was  singing  at  the 
Court  theatre  of  Saxony,  and  when  Handel  came 
to  Dresden  in  quest  of  riagers,  was  engaged  by 
him  for  London. 

Senesino's  first  appenrance  in  this  country 
(Nov.  1720)  was  in  Buononcini's  opera  '  Astarto/ 
whidi  at  once  establisheil  him  in  pnUio  filvour 
as  a  singer  of  tlic  first  rank.  He  sang  next  in  a 
revival  uf  Handel's  '  Floridante,' and  in  the  cele- 
brated '  Muzio  Scsevola*;  afterwards  in  Handel's 
'Ottone,'  'Flavio.'  and  'Giulio  Cesare*  (1723), 
'Tauierlano'  (i 724),  'Bodelinda*  (i725),*Scipio* 
and  *Alewaadro*  (i7«6),  aad  In  variona  operas 
and  pasticcioB  by  other  composers.  In  'Giulio 
Cesare'  his  declamation  of  the  famous  accom- 
panied reoitative  'Alma  del  gran  Pompeo*  ereated 
a  H]Hci.il  Bensaticm.  A  writer  in  the  London 
Magazine  (Feb.  1733)  i^l^tos  an  amusing  anec- 
dote of  Sfloeeino  in  this  opera :  '  When  I  was 
last  at  the  opera  of  Julius  Cu-sar,  a  piece  of  the 
machinery  tumbled  down  fr«)m  the  roof  of  the 
theatre  upon  the  stage,  just  as  Senesino  had 
chanted  forth  these  wonls  "Cesare  non  seppe 
mai  che  sia  timore" — C^sar  never  knew  fear. 
The  poor  hero  was  so  frightoned  that  he  trem- 
bled, lost  his  Toioe,  and  fell  oryin?.  Every 
tyrant  or  tyrannical  minister  is  just  such  a  Cesar 
as  Senesino.'  In  the  opera  'Alessandro'  it  It 
said  that  when,  in  the  part  of  Alexander,  he  led 
his  soldiers  to  the  assault  of  Ossidraca,  he  so  fisr 
forgot  himself  in  the  heat  of  combat  as  to  stick 
his  sword  into  one  of  the  pasteboard  stones  of 
the  wall  of  the  town,  and  bear  it  in  triumph 
before  him  as  he  entered  the  breach  1  This 
opeia  had  a  run  of  two  months,  and  its  last  psr> 
formance,  wlvertised  for  June  7,  was  prevented 
by  the  sudden  illness  of  Sen&sino,  who,  as  sooa 
as  ha  was  able  to  travel,  set  off  for  Italy,  for  tha 
recovery  of  his  health,  promining  to  return  the 
next  winter.  This  prowii>e,  however,  was  not 
kept  in  time  to  enable  the  Opera-house  to  open 
till  after  Christmas,  a  f  ict  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing prologue,  spoken  by  Mrs.  Younger  at 
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the  revival  of  'Camilla'  (performed  entirely  in 
Biic^)>  Kor.  96^  1726: 

T»  BfiU»h  fair,  vouchtafo  un  your  arplaii*i». 

And  nnile.  propitious,  on  our  Englisti  cause; 

While  Scneaino  you  expect  in  Tmin, 

And  see  your  fuvours  treated  with  diadain: 

While,  'twixt  hia  rival  queena,  raoh  matoal  hate 

Threats  hourly  min  to  your  tnaefal  state, 

VMnaii  jQKt  eooDtiy'e  voicM  to  n^tAt. 

Ib  mhm  deoree,  vour  diaappolatmieBt  ihMt 

Btot  my  thai  uMnnliif  oucn  nl^blly  ftWiHt 

Tts  ifaM^  trban  that  dieirti  «S|  toMHSB* 

8«iiediio  reappeared  In  H»ndel*t  'Admeto,* 

early  in  1727.  This  was  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  'Eiocardo  imo,*  and  in  1728  by  'Siroe' 
and  'Tblomeo,*  hi  which  •  grnit  eflbek  was  made 
by  the  echo  song,  '  Dite  chc  fa,'  sung  by  Ciizznni, 
with  many  of  the  passagee  repeated  behind  the 
■oenea  by  SeiUMrioo.  But  sow,  after  Mveml  an- 
pr<>>pc  r<)U3  seasons,  the  society  called  the  Koyal 
Academy,  tar  which  Handel  had  directed  the 
ODenw  at  Hw  Haymarket,  was  dinolved;  the 
theatre  was  forced  to  close  its  -doon  for  Ittek  of 
support*  and  the  Italian  singers  dispersed  orer 
th«  CSonliiiBiit.  Hawkins  attributes  to  this  time 
fhtt  qoaml  which  ended  in  a  final  niptare  be- 
tween Senesino  and  the  great  conipo<icr.  But 
this  is  disproved  by  the  fiict  that  benetiino  re- 
tnmed  to  sing  for  tfaadel  in  173a  Hiat  there 
wan  however  much  discord  in  the  company  before 
it  separated  is  true  enough.  The  quarrels  between 
the  two  'lival  queens'  dated  from  the  begimiing 
of  their  eni^trcment,  an'l  Senesino,  whose  temper 
was  arrogant  and  imperiouni,  and  who  was  the 
•polled  child  of  the  fiMhionable  world  and  ef  the 
public,  exerted  no  apfn-asing  influence.  Qtiantz 
relates  in  his  meniuirs,  that  tjenesino's  quarrels 
htooght  about  the  dissolation  of  the  Dreeden 
company  in  1719.  It  in  said  by  Bumey  (wh<^ 
quotes  it  from  Walpole)  that  once,  at  a  rehearsal 
in  London,  he  olfeiided  Mrs.  AnMtMut  RoUneon 
(afterwards  Count«.'KH  of  Peterborough)  so  griev- 
ously, that  Lord  Peterbtjrough  'publicly  and 
violently*  caned  him  behind  the  Kenee.  Handel's 
own  disposition  was  not  conciliatory,  and  'he 
suspected  that  Senesino's  example  had  given 
enooamgement  to  tlmt  vefiaotory  spirit  which 
he  found  rising  in  the  two  Contending  females' 
(Hawkins). 

After  an  aboence  of  nearly  three  yean,  how- 
ever, Senesino  rejoined  the  Haymarket  company, 
under  Handel's  management,  at  a  salary  of  1 400 
guineas,  and  appeared  on  Feb.  2, 1 731,  in  'Poro,' 
then  considered  a  great  success.  In  the  Hatne 
year  were  revived  *  R<..Ulinda '  and  •  liina.ldo.' 
'Ealo*  and  'Sosanne'  were  [iriMliiced  in  1733. 
Boaldee  singing  in  all  thexe,  Sene.nino  took  part 
(May  a,  1732)  in  ♦Enthir,'  Handel's  first  ora- 
torio^ described  as  '  a  new  species  of  exhibition 
at  the  Opera>honse,'  and  on  Jvne  xo.  In  a  curione 
performance,  under  the  composer's  own  dir<M  (ion, 
of  'Acis  and  CJalatta.'  Several  airs  and  three 
choruses  were  interpolated  on  this  oooasion,  firom 
Handel's  early  Neapolitan  Serenata  on  the  same 
subject,  and  the  piece  waei  sung  partly  in  Kngliifh 
and  partly  in  Italian. 

The  last  of  Handel's  operas  in  which  Senesino 
appeared,  was  'Orlando'  (Jan.  1733),  but  ho 


took  part  later  in  the  same  season  in  '  Deborah,* 
described  then      an  opera,  and  performed  (as  j 
was  'Esther')  on  opera  nights.    The  long  im- 
pending quarrel  now  came  to  a  crisis.  Handel 
could  not  brook  the  oppoiitlon  to  his  will  of  a  j 
singer,  however  eminent   or  idolized   by  the 
public,  and,  in  the  end.  their  engagem^t  was 
liraken  off.    The  compoaer  was  reganlod  with 
no  very  fri»  n  lly  eye  by  the  English  aristocracy, 
many  of  whom  were  alienated  by  hie  rough  inde- 
pendence and  want  of  respect  of  penone.   *  AU 
these  wealthy  adversaries  (^f  Handel  naturally 
espousi  d  the  cause  of  Senesino  from  the  outset ... 
and  ended  by  demanding  that  Senerino  dioald  be 
retained  .  .  .  Han  tel  replied  that  Sen«»ino  should 
never  reappear  in  his  theatre.'  (Scboelcber.) 
Aooordingly,  says  Barney,  'the  noWlity  moA 
gentry  ojh  ru  d  a  snbscriptinn  for  Ttalim  iijK  ra.^ 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  inviting  Porpora  thither 
to  compose  and  conduct,  and  engaging  Senesino^ 
Cuzzoni,  Montagiiana,  Segatti,  BertoUi.and  after* 
wards  Farinelli,  to  perform  there.'    There  Sene- 
sino remained  till  1735,  when  he  returned  to 
Siena,  with  a  foitUM  of  4^15,000^  and  boilt  him* 
self  a  house. 

Senesino's  voice  was  a  mezzo  soprano,  or,  ac> 
cording  to  some,  a  contralto.  Although  limited 
in  compass  it  was  considered  by  many  good  jud^^c-s 
to  be  superior  in  quality  even  to  that  of  Farinelli. 
It  was  clear,  penetrating,  and  flexible,  bis  io* 
touation  faultless,  his  nhake  perfect.  Purity, 
simplicity,  and  expressiveness  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  style,  while  for  the  delivery  of 
recitative  'he  had  not  his  fellow  in  Europe.* 
To  judge  from  his  uortraits,  the  expressioa 
of  bis  countenance  ie  fwth  arrogant  and  ooarse. 
Hawkins  nays  that  be  was  a  graceful  actor,  but 
one  would  hardly  suppose  it,  judging  from  his 
representation  in  BicUwrn's  Muncal  Entertainer  ' 
('737^>  entitled  'The  T.adies'  Lament  for  the  l.>« 
of  beiiesinu.'  The  engraving  represents  him  as 
a  giant,  clothed  like  a  Roman  emperor,  with  i 
women  kissing  the  hem  of  his  coat  of  mail,  and 
some  weeping.  On  the  other  (tide  are  heaps  of 
bags  of  gold,  being  carried  by  porters  towarde 
the  frigate  on  which  he  is  about  to  embark. 

In  1 739  Senesino  was  living  at  Florence,  and 
sang  a  duet  with  the  ArahdndMM  Maria  Tfaereea 
there.    He  died  about  175a  [FJLM.] 

SENFF,  Bartholf,  an  eminentGerman  musio> 
publisher,  was  bom  at  FriedriclishiiU,  Cobuig, 
Sept.  2. 1 8 1 8.  He  founded  the  honse  wiiich  been 
his  name,  in  Leipzig,  in  1850,  and  his  catalogue 
contains  original  editions  of  Mendelssohn  (opsi 
104.  109,  and  a  CSavientttcke).  Schumann  (ope, 
82, 106, 1 1 7, 122, 134),  Brahms  (ops.  5,  6.  (iavotte 
by  Gluck.  5  Studien  flir  PF.),  Gaile,  UiUer, 
Boineeke,  Riots,  Rubinetejn  (ops.  8,  4?,  4S,  51. 

52,  54.  57.  59'       63.  64*  ^7.  7^.  7', 

73-7^'  84*  S6,  87-93,  04-1  oi,  lo^  107, 
'  Der  DXmon.* « Feramon.* '  Kalaeohnilcoff/  'D^  , 
Kinder  der  Ilaide,*  'Nero,'  etc.),  and  other 
masters.  Also  valuable  republications,  snch  as 
Fhuer^i  < Alte CbtTiermosik,'  David's  'Concert-  | 
studien'  for  the  violin,  Clauss-Szarvady's  •  Cla- 
vierstacko'i  andeepeoiaUjraaoditionofSahubert'a 
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■ongs  fa  90  volumes,  edited  by  Julius  Rietz. 
rSee  Tol.  iiL  p.  356  b,  371  a.']  Of  Sdiabeurt  he 
na«  further  published  Liu  htu  r'B  orchestration  of 
*  Mihnu)/  a  movement  of  a  Quartet  io  C  minor 
dating  from  1890, tte.  AIm  tiM  axmUent 
•ducational  works  of  Louis  Eohler  (npn.  47,  50, 
79»  iia,  ia8,  150, 151, 152,  175, 190,  370,  280). 

Banff  !■  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  well- 
lOMWn mufiical  perimlical  'Signals  fSx  die  musik- 
albche  Welt.*    [See  Signale.]  [G.] 

8ENFL  or  SKNFEL,  Ludwio,  bom  at  Baael 
or  Booal  Angst  (Basle)  towards  the  end  of  the  1 5th 
century.  A  vnluinc  of  MS.  songs  in  the  Vienna 
library  contains  some  verses,  written  and  set  to 
mnriolwSeBfl  htimielf,  deioribing  his  early  entha- 
siaam  for  music,  his  edaoatinn  under  Heinrich 
Iiaac,  and  bis  gratitude  to  that  master.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  Oonrt  ehopei  of  Mmd- 
milian  I.,  ultitnitoly  succcedeJ  I.saac  as  chapel- 
niMter,  and  held  that  office  bill  the  emperor's 
death  (Jan.  15 19).  on  whieh  ooourion  ho  wrote 
muaii'  to  the  words  *  Quis  dabit  oculis  nowtris 
fun  tern  lacrimarum.'  In  i^aohe  wasat  AHgebonr, 
reorfved  a  preeent  of  50  golden  from  Ohwiee  v. 
on  Feb.  19.  and  in  the  following  November  pe^ 
•onaUv  edited  the  '  Liber  selectarum  Cantionum,* 
ooe  of  the  first  music  books  printed  in  Qermany. 
Thence  he  went  to  Munich,  though  in  what 
capacity  is  uncertain.  On  one  title-page  (1526) 
be  is  called '  Musicus  intonator,'  on  another  ( 1 5^4) 
'Moaicus  primarius,'  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
while  in  bis  own  letters  he  sulmcribes  himself 
simply  'ComponiBt  zu  Miinchen.'  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  In  FoistM^S  collection 
of  Liedlein  (preface  d;ite<l  Jan.  31,  1556)  he  is 

rken  of  as  'L.  S.  seliger'  {i.e.  dead);  and  if 
title  *  mnaions  primarius^  stands  for  'chapel* 
master 'he  must  have  (Iie<l  or  retired  some  years 
Iwfore,  since  Ludwig  Daser  bad  held  that  otfice 
ftr  soma  jean  when  Lame  went  to  Miuiidi  in 
«557. 

The  well-known  letter  from  Luther  to  Senfl ' 
la  no  evidence  that  the  oompoeer  bad  worked 

specially  for  the  Reformed  Church,  though  tlie 
existence  of  the  correspondence  bas  siven  rise  to 
that  idea.  Indeed  his  oonneotlon  with  the  atrictly 
Catholic  court  of  Munich  would,  as  Fi^tia  points 
out,  render  it  most  improbable.'  Four  letters 
written  by  Senfl  to  the  Bfargrave  Albreeht  of 
Brandenburg  and  to  Georg  Schulthcia  are  printed 
in  the  *  Allg^eine  Musik.  Zeitung '  for  Aug.  la, 
1863. 

A  portrait  engraved  on  a  medal  by  Hagenauer 
of  Augsburg,  with  tbe  inscription  'Ludowicus 
SenM,  and  on  the  reverse  *  Psallam  deo  meo 
qnamdia  fuoro  1529,*  is  in  tiba  ooUaetUm  of  ooins 
and  medals  at  Vienna. 

Tbe  royal  library  at  Munich  i««FftM«*«  the 
manuscript  church  service  hooka  begun  bj  Isaac 
and  com|»leted  by  Senfl,  as  well  as  manuscript 
masses  by  the  latter.  His  most  important  pub- 
lished works  are  (i)  'Quinquoaalotationes  D.  N. 
HieauChristi,'  etc  (NoiimbeifM  1526);  (a)  *  Varia 

I  Dim  Ostaai;  OM.  4  na  n»  MMr  H  prlBtMl  la  'Or.  x. 
LthM^  BilishM  Sfcf  <l>  MUk.'  W,  a.  Stok  (Bflln  vm),  9.  W. 
S  •■•pVMseHliMMHMk'vLM. 


carminum  genera,  quibus  turn  Horatius,  tum  alii  ^ 

flgregiae  poistae  harmoniis  composita'  (id. ' 

'534);  (3)  '121  ncwc  Licdcr' (id.  1534),  with 
81  nos.  by  L.  8.;  (4)  '  Magnificat  octo  tonorum, 
k  4'  (id.  1537);  (5)  '115  g\i(er  newer  liedlein' 

(id.  1544),  witli  64  nos.  hy  L.  S.  Bcfiiiica  thesf^ 
Eitner'  names  above  100  separate  piecee  printed 
in  Tarioua  ooUeetiona  <rf  the  x6th  oentoiy.  In 
modern  notation  9  sacred  pieces  (k  4)  are  given 
by  Winterfeld  in  'Der  evaogeliacbe  Kiroben- 
ge8ang'(Leipsic  1 843).  and  5  LiedarhjLIIieneran 
in  '  I>ie  historischen  Vblk^Mkr  dST  Deutechen' 
(Leipzig  1865-69).  (J.R.S.-B.] 

SENNET  — also  written  Senbt,  Semmate, 
8txv»,  Onmp,  Sioira*  or  Sionati— a  word 

which  occurs  in  RtiL:^i'-ilirectiori><  in  th»'  pl.iys  of 
tbe  Elisabetban  drautatiMt«,  and  is  used  to  denote 
that  a  partioular  ftafbre  b  to  be  played.  It  ia 
a  technical  term,  an<I  what  particular  notes  were 
placed  is  now  unknown.  A  Sennet  was  dis- 
tinguished from  a  flourish,  as  is  proved  by 
a  stage-direction  In  Dckker's  '  Satiroma«tix,* 
'  Trumpets  sound  a  floriab,  and  then  a 
aauMte.'  (Nares*  OkMaiy.)  IW3.&] 

8BNZA,  'without*— as  Senta  oryano,  'with- 

out  oriian*;  a  direction  of  frequent  occurrence 
throughout  Handel's  organ  concertos ;  Senza  re- 
petitlme,  'without  repeat*  [eee  Rbpbat]  ;  Setua 
tempo,  'without  time,'  which  occurs  m  Schu" 
mann's  Humoreske,  op.  20,  in  the  movonent 
mnrlced  Pnaoiiiltoao.  The  right  hand  is  marked 
Come  $enza  tempo  ('  Wie  ausser  tempo.*  in  Ger- 
man)«  while  Ihe  left  remains  t»  tempo.  Tbe  same 
direction  is  employed  at  the  and  of  Cliopin*a 
Nocturne,  op.  0  no.  3.  [J.A.F.M.] 

SENZA  .  l  ATTI  (without  the  cymbals)  in- 
dicates that  the  bass-drum  only  is  to  be  played, 
as  in  the  first  allegro  of  theOverture  to  'GuiUaume 
Tell.'    [Dkcm  3,  last  paragraph.]  [V.deP.] 

SEPTET  (Fr.  Septuor:  Ttal.  Srptetlo).  A 
composition  for  t»even  instruments  or  voices,  with 
or  without  accompaniment. 

There  is  no  instance,  among  the  works  of  the 
gTe.it  com[><istr«,  of  a  septet  for  strings  only, 
though  there  are  several  octets  (Mendelssohn, 
Bar-^iel,  Huff,  ( Jade,  Svendsen.  etc.\  Beethoven's 
fanii'us  Septet  for  Strings  and  Wind  naturally 
headn  tlie  li.st,  and  Hummers  for  Piano,  Strings, 
and  Wind  is  tlie  next  best  known,  tlnaif^h  far  in- 
ferior to  Spohr's  dillicult  and  brilliant  work  for  a 
similaroomblnatlon  (op.  147).  The  great  paucity 
of  iiiHtrumentxJ  septets  is  probably  owing  to 
the  £ivct  that  wind  instruments  are  too  full  and 
powerftd  la  tone  to  aoaad  wall  with  single  stringa, 
or  even  the  piano.  A  stlH^SIgfaiatance  of  this  in- 
compatibility is  accorded  hj  BMat-Saens  recently 
produced  Septet  for  Piano,  Strings  and  Trumpet; 
but,  truth  to  say,  whenever  we  hear  even  Bi  e- 
thoven's  iSeptet  or  Scbubert'a  Octet,  we  have  the 
imnrosidon  an  ezoeedingly  feeUe  orohestr»» 
and  yearn  for  the  proper  fuhu  -s  of  s'Hn.:  jvnver, 
albeit  these  works  are  not  in  tbe  least  orchestral. 

Operatio  ritnataa  hare  nidom  given  riaa 
to,  cr  opportnnitj  for,  Tooal  aaptet^  bat  tha 
•  'Bttmpssta'CfciMawn. 
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magnificent  upedraen  in  the  last  Mi  of  GoetiP* 

'Taming'  of  tlie  Shrew'  deserves  fnrfinost  mention, 
and  M  a  unique  thing  of  iU  kind  we  may  alao 
point  to  the  hmm  (Act  Hi,  Seme  a)  In  Wagner*« 
*Die  Walkiire,*  where  occur  several  nhort  pieces 
for  female  voices  in  WTen  part  barmonjr  with  en- 
tirely independent  aeoompaainMni.  [F-C] 

SEQUENCE  is  gencnlly  taken  to  mean  the 
repetition  of  a  definite  group  of  notes  or  chords  in 
different  positions  of  the  scale,  like  regular  steps 
Mosnding  or  doowmding,  m  in  thn  fbUovHag  wit- 


t. 


r 


f 


-I— -}- 


The  device  has  been  a  favourite  one  with 
oomposers,  firam  Corelli,  Bach,  and  Handel,  to 
Schumann,  Brahma,  and  Wagner.  The  resKon 
is  partly  that  it  is  so  thoroughly  intelligible 
irltnont  bein^  commonplace.  The  mind  is  easily 
led  from  point  to  point  by  recognising  each 
■uooeonve  step  after  the  first  group  of  chords 
has  been  given,  and  is  sufficiently  interested  by 
the  slight  amount  of  diversity  which  prevMU 
at  each  repetition.  It  thus  supplies  a  vital 
element  of  form  in  a  manner  which  in  some 
cases  haa  eartain  arivantages  over  simple  MUMit 
repetition,  esp»cially  when  short  phnises  are 
repeated  in  juxtaposition.  It  was  consequently 
made  much  use  of  by  early  compoaera  of  sonatas, 
and  instrumental  works  of  like  nature,  such  as 
Corelli  and  his  immediate  successors ;  and  in 
BMuay  eaaeo  examples  make  their  appeamnoe  at 
analogous  point**  in  different  movements,  indi- 
cating the  recognilion  of  foruial  principles  in  their 
introduction.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  Bfcnnd  half  in  the  following 
movements  from Uorelli's Opera  Quarta :  Currente 
and  Allemaod*  of  SonaU  X,  Allemanda  and  Cor* 
rente  of  Sonata  2,  Corrente  of  Sonata  3,  Corrente 
and  Giga  of  Sonata  4,  Gavotte  of  Sonata 
AHomanda  and  Giga  of  Sottito  tf,  and  m>  forth. 
A  lar^'e  proportion  of  both  ancient  and  UKHlcm 
sequences  are  diatonic;  that  ia,  the  groups  are 
r^eated  andogoasly  in  the  HHna  key  aeries, 
without  conHid.  rriiifin  of  the  real  difference  of 
quality  in  the  intervals  ;  so  that  major  sevenths 
oeoasionaHy  answer  minor  aeventha,  and  dimi> 

nished  fifths  perfect  filths,  nnd  po  forth  ;  rind 
at  has  long  been  oiusidered  allowable  to  iotro- 
diioa  intenmlii  and  oomhinations  in  those  dl^ 
cumstancf's  -.vhich  would  otlu  rwiso  have  liten 
held  inadmisftibie.  Thus  a  triad  on  the  leading 
note  would  In  ovdiMury  eirenmatMioM  bo  oon- 
ridMod  M  n  dinord,  and  would  bo  Ihnitod  in 


progrssdon  aooordlBgly ;  bnt  If  H  ooeunod  in  • 

sequence,  its  limitations  were  freely  obviated  by 
the  preponderant  influence  of  the  established  fonn 
of  motuoi.  Bndi  diatonie  aeqnenosa,  called  also 
sometimes  diatonic  successions,  art-  extremely 
familiar  in  Handel's  works.  A  ^pical  insUnoo 
is  a  Capriodo  in  O  major,  pubiisned  In  Pknei^fl 
'Alte  Meister,'  which  contains  at  least  fifteen 
sequences,  some  of  them  unusually  long  onoai  in 
four  pages  of  Allegro.  The  snbjoot  ItMitf  b  » 
characteristic  example  of  n  MqiiaikOO  ill  n 
part ;  it  LB  as  follows 


A  kind  of  sequence  which  was  early  developed, 
but  whidi  Is  more  eharaoteristie  of  later  mnsio,  is 

the  modulatory  sequence,  sometimes  aW  called 
chromatic  In  this  form  accidentals  are  intro- 
duood,  soroetiffles  hy  following  exactly  the  qual  ity 
of  the  intervals  where  the  diatonic  series  would 
not  admit  of  them,  and  aomettmea  by  poxpoaely 
altering  them  to  flain  tbo  atop  of  modnblioii. 
This  will  be  eonljlntdUgiUo  Crani  tho  fbUowl^ 
example 


The  usefulness  of  the  device  in  such  circumstanceo 
is,  if  anything,  even  more  marked  than  it  is  in  » 
single  key,  because  of  the  greater  breadth  of  rango 
which  it  allows,  and  the  closenou  and  cogenej 
of  the  successive  transitions  which  it  renden 
pooaible.  A  compact  and  significant  example  to 
the  point  is  the  following  from  n  faga»  bj 
Cherubini  in  C  major :  — 


J. 


Beethoven  made  very  remarkable  use  of  thia 
device,  especially  in  the  great  Scoatn  in  Bb, 
op.  106,  from  which  an  example  is  quoted  in  the 
article MoDULATJOK.  [See iL 350.]  The 'working 
oat*  portion  of  the  firtt  movement  of  tho  oamo 
sonata  is  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  Ke<juences 
of  both  orders ;  and  the  introduction  to  the  final 
fugue  la  oven  more  remarknbio,  both  for  Um 
loq^th  of  tho  Mqaoisi^  and  tho  originality  cTlli 
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SEQUENCE. 

tmlmnt.  The  fint-mentioned,  wUdi  fa  from 
the  Sloir  Movement,  it  ftirfhcr  vsnavluible  m  •& 

example  of  a  peculiar  manipulation  of  thf  <lt  vice 
by  which  modem  oompoeera  have  obUiaed  very 
fanpreariTP  rerolte.  T1i»iitiieelHnig«of  empliam 
in  the  fuccesaive  sttpa  of  which  it  is  composed. 
For  instance,  if  the  charaoteriKtic  group  oonaiata 
of  tbree  chords  of  oqoal  leng^,  and  fhe  tfane  in 
which  it  occurs  in  a  e(jimri.»  one,  it  i«  clear  that 
the  chord  which  i«  emphatic  in  the  fint  step  will 
bo  w6aketftia4]MiMsC«ikd«{MMrML  Thbftim 
will  be  moti  «mU/  mkUiMood  from  an  onlUce 
example  >— 

A  pasaage  at  the  beginning  of  the  Presto  at  the 
end  of  ^ethoTen'a  Leonora  Overture,  No.  3,  is  a 
goo<i  example  of  a  sequence  of  this  kind  in  a 
■ingle  part.   It  begins  in  the  following  quotation 


The  extension  of  the  characteristio  group  of  a 
sequence  is  almost  unlimited,  bat  it  will  be  obvious 
at  once  that  in  harmonic  sequences  the  shorter 
and  simpler  they  are  the  more  immediately  they 
will  be  understood.  In  long-limbed  sequences 
the  hearer  may  soon  peneivo  that  there  is  a 
principle  of  order  nnaerlying  what  he  hears, 
though  its  exact  nature  may  always  elude  his 
apprehension,  and  in  respectof  the  larger  branches 
of  form  this  is  a  decided  advantage.  Among 
■hort-limbed  emphatic  sequences  in  modem 
mosic,  the  one  of  eight  steps  which  occurs  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  full  portion  of  the  Overture 
to  the  Meistersinger  is  conspicuous,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  Iving  slightly  irregular.  The 
loDg>limbed  eequenoes  are  sometimes  elaborately 
conoealed,  to  that  the  underlying  source  of  order 
in  the  prog^ssion  can  only  with  difficulty  be 
unravelled.  A  remarkable  example  of  a  very 
complicated  sequence  of  this  kind  if  a  pewsgo 
in  Schumann's  Fantasia  in  C  major  (op.  17), 
in  the  movement  in  Kb,  uiarked  '  Moderato 
oca  eaergia,'  beginning  at  the  58th  bar.  The 
passage  is  too  long  to  quote,  hut  the  clue  to  the 
mystery  may  be  extracted  somewliat  after  this 
auumer:— 

U  '  ill  I  I 
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In  order  to  tee  how  this  has  been  manipulated 
rsfereneo  must  bo  mado  to  the  original. 

A  species  of  se<|uence  which  iii  familiar  in 
modem  musio  is  that  in  which  a  figure  or  melody 
is  repsafted  a  tone  higher;  tUs  has  been  termed 
a  Rosalia.  [See  vol.  iii,  p.  160.]  Another,  which  is 
equally  characteristic,  is  a  repetition  of  a  figure  or 
passage  a  semitoiie  higher ;  an  example  ftem  the 
Eroica  Symphony  is  qootod  in  veL  li.  346  of 
this  Diotionaiy. 

The  devloe  has  novor  been  bound  to  rigid 
exactness,  becauso  it  is  easy  to  follow,  and  slight 
deviations  seasonably  introduoed  ere  often  happy 
in  efftot.  Jn  htA  its  Tirttie  does  not  eoraist  so 
much  in  the  exactness  of  transposition  as  in  the 
intelligihifity  of  analoroos  rspetitians.  If  the 
mnsieal  idea  is  suiBdentty  inteKStiBif  to  eany  the 
attention  with  it,  the  seiiutnco  will  perform  its 
function  adeouatoly  even  if  it  be  sligfatiy  irregular 
both  in  its  Iwnnonle  steps  and  ni  its  mdodie 
features ;  and  this  happens  to  be  the  case  both 
in  the  eumnle  from  the  Slow  Movement  of 
Beethoven's  sonata  in  Bft,  and  in  the  paassge 
quoted  from  Schumann's  Fantasia.  It  is  not  so, 
however,  with  the  crude  harmonic  suocessioos 
wUA  aie  moie  oommonlv  met  with ;  for  Ihsjr 
are  Hhe  diagrams,  and  if  th^  are  not  exact  they 
are  good  for  nothh)g.  [C.H.H.P.] 

SEQUENTIA  (Prow;  Eng.  S^uence,  or 
Fkese).  A  Hymn  of  peculiar  structure,  sung 
on  certiun  Festivals  at  High  Mass,  after  the 
Gradual,  Versus,  Tractus,  and  Alleluia. 

The  Sequentia  owes  its  name  to  Its  positiflo  in 
the  Mass  ;  in  which  it  appears,  as  the  continua- 
tion, or  8*  quence,  of  the  long  series  of  Verses 
and  Antiphons,  interposed  between  the  Epistle 
and  the  Gotpel.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
called  a  Prose ;  because,  though  written  for  the 
mobt  part  in  rhymed  Latin,  and  frequently  with 
perfect  uniformity  of  rhythm,  the  cadence  of  its 
syllables  was  governed,  not,  as  in  classical  Poetry, 
by  quantity,  but  by  aoosBt— a  peculiarity  whioh 
deprived  it  of  all  claim  to  consideration  as  Verse 
of  any  kind.  Its  introduction  into  the  Liturgy 
is  generally  supposed  to  date  from  the  9th  or 
loux  century.  In  the  iith  and  12th  it  wa« 
very  extensively  used ;  and  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  we  possess  were  written  by 
the  |tpT\at  Hymnologists  who  flourifhcd  during 
these  productive  periods.  Mediseval  Qtiice-Books 
contain  innumerable  Sequences,  of  striking  ori- 
ginality ;  but,  at  the  last  revision  of  the  Roman 
Liturgy,  by  direction  of  the  Councii  of  Trent, 
the  greatsr  nvmber  of  these  wars  expunged. 
Five,  however,  were  retained,  in  the  revised 
Misral ;  and  these  five  occupy  a  very  prominent 
position  in  the  Serviees  in  which  they  are  incor- 
porated, ae  well  m  in  the  hiatgiy  of  Boclesiastkral 
Music. 

I.  The  Seqnraee  appointed  for  Easter  Sunday 

is  'Victima?  paschali,  the  oldest  now  in  use, 
datinff,  in  all  probabiliU,  from  the  lotb  century. 

a.  Not  very  mnoh  1ms  anolent  is  that  for 
Whit-Sunday, '  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus' ;  in  rhymed 
triplets  of  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalcctic,  written, 
about  the  jewiooOkliyKiqgBohsrtXI.  of  Stelo^ 
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and  called,  by  medieval  writers,  'The  Golden 
Sequence.* 

3.  For  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Chri^ti,  S. 
Thumas  Aquinas  wrote  the  celebrated  iSequeuce, 
'  Lauda  Sion/  whidi  it  MMmllylMlisftad  to  date 
firom  about  the  year  i  Joi. 

4.  The  'Staliat  Mater,'  sung  on  the  '  Feasta 
of  the  Seven  Dolours  of  Our  Lady '  (the  Friday 
in  P!v».Hion  Wttk,  an<l  the  Third  Sunday  in 
September),  i«  generally  referred  to  the  end  of 
tiie  lath,  or  beginning  of  the  13th  oentury.  The 
name  of  it^  author  has  not  been  certainly  ascer- 
tained :  but  Daniel,'  after  much  patient  invusti- 
gatioD,  attributes  it  to  Jaoobus  de  Benedictis. 

5.  More  justly  celebrated  than  any  of  these, 
is  the  'Dies  irae,  written,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  lath,  or  begiBning  of  the  1 3th  century,  by 
Thomas  of  Celano,  and  sung  in  the  '  Rf  (iuiein,' 
or  Mass  for  the  Dead.  In  the  triple  .Stanz:i8  of 
this  wonderftil  Poem  the  rhymed  Latin  of  the 
Middle  Ages  attained  it~i  highest  perfection  ;  and, 
though  the  'Stabat  Mater'  is  frequently  said 
to  be  aeoend  only  to  it  fai  beanty,  the  distance 
between  the  two  i«  very  great.  No  LatUI  hlJBUI 
haaprobably  been  so  often  translated. 

The  Plain  Clwant  Mdodiea  adapted  te  theae 
five  Sequences,  in  the  Oradual,  differ  from  Hymn 
Melodies  chieHy  in  their  continuity.  Each 
Melody  is  foanMd,  it  ia  true,  upon  certain  fixed 
»nd  well-nvarkei!  phrases ;  but  these  phraf>e«  are 
not  raechaoically  repeated,  as  in  the  Uymn,  to 
eaohsQooeMiveStanaaef  tbeFoetry.  Tkeniitiior- 
ship  of  these  Melmlies  is  indiscoverable.  They 
were  probably  composed  by  the  Poet,  siaiultane* 
ooaly  witk  the  woida. 

la  addition  to  these  venerable  Melodies,  we 
poaMM  innumerable  settings  of  all  the  Sequences 
now  im  «ie^  by  the  great  Haaten  ef  the  Polyphonic 
School ;  and  many,  by  the  Classical  Com  powers  of 
the  1 8th  and  19th  centuriea.  ITor  these  see 
Lauda  Siov:  Tm  BuKon  Smiffvi;  Vrami^ 
Paschau;  Svaba*  IfAfm;  aad  Difs  Jn.r. 
(App.).  [W.S.R] 

SERAFIN,  Santo  and  GlOBOlO  (uncle  and 
nephew),  two  celebrated  vioUnoflMlun  of  Venice. 
The  uncle,  ag  his  label  informs  us  ('Sanctus 
Seraphia  Utineniiia  fecit  Venetiia'),  was  originaUy 
of  Udine,  ft  town  in  the  Venetian  territory  to* 
wards  tlie  mountains  of  Carinthia.  and  probably 
of  Jewish  extraction.  Uia  violins  date  from 
about  1 7 10  to  1740.  The  nephew,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ntyle  of  hiK  instruments,  worked 
with  the  uncle  many  vean»,  and  appears  to  have 
aoooeeded  him  in  the  onalnaaa.  The  instnuneata 
of  SanctuB  Serafin  occupy  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  Italian  and  the  Tyrolese  schooL  As 
fivaaextanialBppeaiwMMgoes,  the  mabaraaetns 
to  Tadllate  between  the  model  of  Stainer  and 
that  of  Nicholas  Amatl.  Bat  in  the  essential 
particulars  of  the  art»  in  the  lelaetieB  ef  wood  ef 
the  finest  and  most  nonoroos  quality,  in  the 
proper  calculation  of  the  proportions,  and  the 
aoUdity  and  finish  of  the  pairta,  he  worked  on  the 
princi{)le«  of  the  Cremona  makers.  Few  equalled 
him  as  a  workman.  Those  who  wish  to  see  how 
1  KHMnsBysttokcicBii,  TMa.  n.  (Llpato.  IWX 


(ar  mechanical  perfection  can  be  carried  should 
examine  Serafin's  purfling  with  n  magnifying 
glastt.  In  Serafin'n  earlier  yearn,  the  St;iiner 
cliaracter  predominates  iu  his  inslruiututs :  iu 
his  later  years  he  leaned  to  the  Amati  model. 
His  instnmientfl  are  famous  for  their  perfect 
finish  (reminding  forcibly  of  the  style  of  Stradi* 
varius),  their  pemarkahiyliMtwM  deep  todwHiiah, 
and  fine  mellow  tone. 

George  Serafin  f<»llowed  his  uncle's  later  model 
with  such  preeifiion  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
point  of  difference.  Like  his  uncle,  he  finished 
his  instruments  to  a  degree  of  perfectiim  which 
amoonta  to  a  fault,  depriving  them,  &s  it  does, 
of  character  aad  individmility.  Like  his  uncle, 
he  used  a  large  copperplate  label  (nearly  all  the 
Italian  makers  oaeaietterfn^ss  labels)  bearing  the 
inscription  '  Georgius  Seraphin  Sancti  nepos  fecit 
Venetiis,  (1743).  Both  ssakers  branded  their 
instruments  at  the  tail'piii.  Their  worica  are  not 
common  in  this  country,  and  specimens  in  good 
preservation  realise  from  £ao  upwards.  [£.  J.F.] 

SERAOLIO^  THE.  The  English  title  of  an 
adaptation  of  Mozart's  ExTrtiHKONO  aus  deu 
Serail^  brought  eat  ntCovent  Qnrdeai,  Not.  24, 
1S2J.  Modi  of  Meaart'a  nMuie  waa  out  out, 

and  popular  English  melodies  and  airs  from  other 
operas  inserted  instead  (Moeohelea,  Life,  L  193). 
The  perpetrators  of  thia  ontraffe— At  that  time  a 
common  proceeding — were  Mr,  Dimond,  who 
translated  the  book,  aad  Kramer,  the  director  of 
the  King's  Band  at  Brighton.  The  scenery  was 
painted  by  David  Roberts,  and  the  effects  were 
'rich  and  amazingly  beautiful'  (Moecheles). — As 
' n  Seraglio '  and  '  Der  Serail*  the  opera  was  an- 
nounced and  piajed,  by  tho  German  Company  at 
Driuy  Lane,  J  une  14, 1854 ;  and  as  *  11  Seraglio'  it 
was  performed  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  June  50, 
1 866,  and  at  Covent  (Jarden  June  9,  i88x.  [G.] 
SKirVPHINE.  In  vol.  i,  p.  667a  reference 
is  made  to  the  aeraphine  as  a  precursor  of  De- 
bain'a  HABMomvK.  It  waa  an  EngUah  free-reed 
inHtrunent  raaembling  the  German  Physbar- 
monioa»  whioh  latter  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  tfM  Sohols  ftmQy  ia  1836,  aad  introdaoed  to 
the  London  public  at  a  concert  at  Kirkman's 
rooms  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  by£DODABDScHUU, 
ttett  •  boy  of  14.  Id  f  8*8  •  aindbr  instraoMBt, 
but  named  Aeol-harnii mica,  was  playetl  by  young 
Schulx  in  a  Philharmonic  Concert  (Conoertante 
Ar  Aeol-hannoino  and  a  gidtara,  AfH^I  a8).  In 
1833,  John  Green,  who  had  been  Clemonti's 
traveller,  and  had  a  abop  in  Soho  Square,  brought 
out  the  Seraphino.    Aeeording  to  Bfr.  Potera 

(for  many  yeans  with  ^Ies^i^^^.  P.roadwiKul,  and 
formerly  Green's  pupil),  the  reeds  for  tbe  sera- 
phino were  made  by  Oanther  the  f^o-maker, 
and  the  cases  by  Bevington  the  or^'an-builder, 
Green  patting  them  t«igether.  Green  engaged 
old  Samvd  Wesley  to  give  weelcty  perfbrmances  ' 
upon  the  seraphine  at  his  shop,  and  managed  for 
some  time  to  diapoee  of  his  inatnunenta  at  40 
guineaa  eaob.  But  the  aeraphine  waa  hanh  aad  ' 
raspy  in  tone,  and  never  found  favour  with  sen- 
aitive  musiciana.  The  wind  apnaratua,  sitnilar 
to  the  organ,  waa  a  daad>wfll|^tM  boUows  giving 
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ft  uniform  preeaure,  and  a  swell  was  produced 
by  opening  a  abutter  of  a  box  placed  over  the 
nedi. 

In  the  year  1841,  Mr.  W.  E.  Evans  invent*  d 
the  'Organo  Harmonica,'  the  improvements  on 
the  Msaphine  oonaisting  of  thin  steel  reedi  «rtto> 
tically  voiced,  and  coileid  springs  in  the  reservoir 
to  enable  the  player  to  produce  a  rapid  arti- 
culation with  a  HUiail  wind  pressure,  and  to  in- 
cnaae  the  power  of  toM  m  the  reservoir  filled. 
Eminent  musicians,  among  them  Potter,  Novello, 
and  Sir  George  Smart,  publicly  pronounced  Mr. 
EnunTa  instnunent  more  valuMlo  than  the  sera- 
phine  as  a  substitute  for  the  organ,  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  was  capable  of  what  is  now 
known  as  '  dead  ezprewioin.' 

Patents  for  various  improvements  of  the  sera- 
phine  were  taken  out  by  Myers  and  Storer  in 
I^Sk  ^  Stover  alone  in  1846,  and  by  Mott  in 
the  same  year.  There  is  further  reference  to  it 
in  patents  of  Pape  1850,  and  Blackwell  1853. 
About  tiM  lasi^iMBed  dale  it  waa  antirely  super- 
seded by  the  harmonium.  fA.J.H.] 

SERENADE  (Ital.  Serenata;  Fr,  BMnadei 
Germ.  Stdndchen),  Evening  song.  The  Italian 
word  Serenata  means,  literally,  fine  weather- 
more  especially,  that  of  a  calm  Hummer  night. 
Hence,  the  word  haa  l>een  applied,  indificrimin- 
ately,  ta  many  different  kinds  of  Music,  intended 
to  be  song,  or  playe«l,  at  nij;;ht,  in  the  oj)en  air : 
nd,  80  generally  has  this  connection  of  ideas 
heea  accepted,  that,  by  common  consent,  thatsnn 
'Serrnai  le'  has  identifieil  itself,  in  many  languages, 
with  the  Song  uung  by  a  lover  standing  beneath 
Us  mistress's  window,  or  the  Concert  of  Instru- 
mental Music  substituted  for  it  by  m  admirer 
with  '  no  voice  for  singing.'  This  is  not,  indeed, 
the  only  aenae  in  wlwdi  tito  term  is  used :  but 
it  is  the  most  popular  one  :  and,  for  the  pnaenl^ 
we  shall  entirely  confine  ourselves  to  it. 

To  be  troe  to  Katom,  a  Sennade  of  thb  Idnd 
dloold  be  <<imple  in  construction,  melodious  in 
iiharacter,  sensuous  in  expression,  and  acoompsr 
nied  by  aome  kind  of  iMtrnmant  whidi  the  lover 
might  oonveiiii  Titly  carry  in  h'w  hand.  All  these 
eonditioiis  are  fultilled  in  the  most  perfect  example 
of  the  stylo  that  ever  baa  bom.  or  ia  over  likely 
to  be  written — 'Deh  vieni  alia  fmestra,'  in  *I1 
Don  GiovaonL'  The  Melody  of  this  is  as  artless 
M  a  prfniitfvo  C%ant  du  pay« ;  yet  capablo— feste 
Tamburini— of  bri.^ithing  the  very  soul  of  volup- 
tuous passion ;  and  accompanied  by  a  Mandoline. 
No  other  embodiment  of  the  tjrpe  can  be  com- 
pared with  this;  but  'Ecco  ridente  il  cielo,'  and 
the  'Se  il  mio  nom^*  in  the  'fiarbieres'  of  Boaaini 
•ad  Pairidlo^  are  voiy  beantiful  examples. 

Stage  surroundings  are,  however,  by  no  means 
indisnensablo  to  the  true  Serenade ;  nor  is  there 
any  Hndt  to  the  aaotint  of  earnest  feeling,  or 
even  hopeless  sadness,  that  may  be  thrown  into 
it,  Schubert  has  left  us  two  examples,  each  of 
whldi  stands  unrivalled,  as  the  exponent  of  its 
own  peculiar  vein  of  Poetry.  Neither  scenery, 
nor  costume,  are  needed,  to  enforce  the  tone  of 
diivalrons  devotion  which  raises  *  Who  is  Sylvia' 
•hova  olhar  Ooniporilioni  of  ita  oImi^  or  to 
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deepen  the  pawfaiate  longing  of  *LeiiO  flahflB 

meine  JUeder.' 
Tbo  diataooe  wbieh  aeparatea  the  eiiam|dea  we 

have  quoted  from  such  Compoeitions  as  Donizetti's 
'  Com*  e  ^til,*  or  Kiicken's  '  Mauiieohee  Stand- 
dmn*  ia  impamaUe:  yet  both  are  uteri  locloiia 
enough  in  their  way  ;  and  a  hundred  others  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader.  fVom  theecb 
however,  wo  moat  turn  to  tlie  oonaldefation  of 
the  same  idea  clothed  in  an  instrumental  dress. 
And,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  we  are  not 
speaking,  here,  of  the  grand  Instrumental  Seren- 
ade— which  is  quite  another  thing;  but  of  the 
lover's  greeting  to  hia  mistroes,  expressed  in 
instrumental  fbna  for  lade  of  voice  to  sing  with. 

The  most  delicious  example  of  this  that  we 
possess  is  the  Serenade  in  Stemdale  Bennett's 
Cliamber  Trio  in  A,  Op.  27.  We  have,  here, 
in  the  sustained  Melody  for  the  Pianoforte,  accom- 
panied by  the  Guitar-like  ■pizzicato  of  the  Stringed 
Instruments,  every  essential  feature  of  the  vocal 
Serenade,  except  the  words ;  while,  in  Mendela* 
sohn's  '  Serenade  and  Allegro  Gioioso'  for  Piano- 
forte and  Orchestra  (Op.  43),  we  may  imagine, 
bodi  tlie  lovei^s  greeUng,  and  tiie  lady  s  brilUaat 
response  from  the  Pianoforte  in  her  boudoir. 

Many  more  examples  will  suggest  themselvea 
to  the  reader :  but  it  ia  not  often  that  the  idea 
is  carried  oot  8»  happily  aa  la  tiieae  we  have 
mentioned.  [W.  S.  R.] 

SEJiENATA  (Ital.  Sennata',  Fr.  S^r6nadei 
Germ.  Serenade).  Ibough  the  terms  Serenata 
and  Serenatle  are  generally  regarded  as  ioter- 
cliangtable — so  nearly  synonymous,  that  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  give  the  one  aa  the  translated 
equivalent  of  the  other — they  mean,  in  musical 
language,  two  very  different  things.  We  have 
described  tiie  SeNBade,  in  the  foregoing  article. 
We  Iiavo  now  to  speak  of  the  Serenata ;  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  its  shorter  namesake, 
beyond  its  aeanmed  fitneaa  Ibr  an  evening  pei^ 
formance  in  the  open  air.' 

The  Serenata  may  be  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental. Tbe  vocal  fbnnia  the  oldest;  bat  neither 
the  ninst  common,  nor  the  most  clearly  defined, 
as  to  scope  and  intention.  It  may,  in  £act^  be 
ooniridered  aa  a  form  of  Oantata ;  wUeb  maybe 
either  dramatic,  or  imaginative,  or  even  a  simple 
Ode  on  any  subject  not  actually  sacred.  Handel 
applied  the  term  to  bie  Italian  Paatoral,  *Aoi, 
Galatea,  e  Polifemo,'  written,  at  Naples,  in  1709; 
to  the  Ode  composed  for  the  Birthday  of  Anne  of 
Denmark,  in  1 71 3 ;  and  to  the  Enghsh  Pastoral, 
'  Acis  and  Galatea/  '  written,  at  Cannons,  in  1 7  20. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  all  these  works  may 
have  been  originally  performed  in  the  open  air : 
tlie  first,  on  a  calm  evening  at  Naples;  the 
second,  in  the  Court  Yard  of  S.  James  s  Palace ; 
and  the  third,  ia  the  Park,  at  Cannons.  But  it  is 
equally  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been 
given,  in  each  case,  to  a  Composition  supposed 
to  be  suitable  for  performance,  oi  /re$eo,  on  a 

I  tt  vm.  bowfw.  to  MUMd.  flMt.  In  Hit  «tss.  ttw  «Mi  tffsa 

M  Um  Oarman  equivalent  for  8er«Rau  ti  not  'SUndeiMB.*  b«l 
'SwcMte'  Ttaa  t«ciuiteal  l«rmlDOlo(x  «f  Germany  bar*  4niiM  a 
dMlMliHi  vhiob  a  nol  panapttbto  la  ibM  of  otlMr  eonntftai. 
t  OriM  sln^  ia  ssrir  ssplHk  •  0*tn,"1btfk.' and  ■  raitotaL* 
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fitting  evening,  though  not  actually  so  performed 
We  must  not  omit  mentioa  of  StradtiUa  u  Sere- 
naUas  in  wUditwo  lovers,  WMsbwith  his  orchestra 
in  a  eoarh,  sorenmle  a  lady,  a  work  which  Ilandel 
honoured  by  burrowing  from  it.  [Fur  this  see 
Stbadblla.] 

Quite  distinct  from  Compomtiona  of  this  class 
ig  the  Instrumental  Serenata,  the  form  of  which 
ii  araeh  mere  dewly  defined,  and  comptfaed 
within  much  narrower  limits.  This  now  neg- 
lected, and  almost  obsolete  Art-form,  was  a  veir 
popuhir  one  daring  (he  latter  half  of  the  i8th 
century;  and,  for  some  conHiderable  time,  occu- 
pied a  position  midway  between  those  of  the 
OidMelral  Snifee  whidi  preoeded,  and  the  Sym- 
phony which  followed  it.  From  the  former  it 
DOROwed  the  muitiplidty.  and  iirom  the  latter 
the  eoloaring,  of  we  long  series  of  lightly- 
developed  Movements  of  which  it  usually  con- 
sisted. Neither  the  sequeooe  nor  the  structure 
of  thsse  Movements  was  sabjeofe  to  any  very  rigid 
law.  Two  forms,  hoirersr,  were  cnnaidered  so 
necessary  that  they  may  almost  be  deaoribed  as 
indispensable— the  March,  and  tiie  Ifimtet.  With 
the  former,  almost  every  Serenata  of  any  conse- 

2uence  began,  or  ended.  The  latter  was  almost 
Iways  interposed  between  two  Allegros,  or  an 
Allegro  and  an  Andante^  or,  indeed,  between 
any  two  Movements  of  any  other  kind ;  and 
used  so  freely,  that  it  frequently  made  its  appear- 
ame,  asrenu  timss^  in  the  course  of  a  Compoei- 
tion  of  importance.  The  Gavotto,  and  B<>urr^e, 
so  freely  used  in  the  older  Suite,  were  completely 
banished  flmn  the  Serenata.  The  Iniitruments 
employed  were  Violini*,  Viola.",  Violoncellos, 
Double  basses,  Flutes,  Ol>oea,  BassoonH,  Horns, 
Trumpets,  and  Drums:  rarely  Clarinets,  for, 
^hen  the  Serenata  was  at  it^  best,  the  Clarinet 
was  not  much  used,  in  ordinary  Orchestras. 
Mozart,  however,  has  used  both  Clarinets  and 
Comi  di  Ba^setto  in  Serenatas  written  for  Wind 
Instruments  alone,  or  Wind  Instruments  sup- 
nottod  only  by  »  Donble»bass.  When  Wind 
imtmiDenta  alone  were  employed,  the  Compo- 
rition  was  often  called  'Harmoniemusik';  and 
this  torn  was  so  generally  rsselved,  tiiat  Made 
for  Wind  Instruments  is  popularly  called  'Har- 
mony,' in  Germany,  to  the  present  day.  The 
term  Cassation  was  also  Ihequently  applied  to 
works  of  this  kind,  whether  written  for  th^'  full 
Orchestra  or  for  Wind  Instruments  aleue ;  and 
many  pieoes^  not  cSffering  very  much  firam  tiisse, 
were  calletl  Divcrtinienti.  SouiLtimea  the  number 
of  Instruments  employed  was  very  smalL  Bee- 
thoven has  written  a  Serenata,  of  some  length 
(Op.  35)  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Viola,  only;  and 
another  very  complete  one  (Op.  8),  for  VioUn« 
Viola,  and  yioloooello.  The  reason  fbr  this 
diversity  of  Instruments  is  obvious.  The  Sere- 
nata  was  almost  always  intended  for  private 
perfttmanee.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  it  should  accommodate  itself  to  the 
resources  of  the  particular  establishment  for  which 
it  was  intended. 

The  form  of  the  Serenade  varied,  within  certain 
limits,  almost  as  much  as  its  Insfarameatatioii. 


Mozart  has  left  us  eleven  examples — No«.  100. 
101,  186,  203,  ao4,  239,  350,  320,  361,  375,  and 
3S8,  in  KiKofael's  Catalogue.  Some  of  these  con- 
tain ns  many  ns  eiijht  dit*tinct  Movenientf.  Of 
the  introductory  March,  and  the  indiajjensable 
Minuet,  we  have  already  spdsen.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  generally  two  principal  Alle- 
gros, or  an  AUegro  and  a  Hondo,  or  Presto,  like 
those  of  a  Symphony ;  and  two  Andanten*  eadh 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  Minuet.  The 
Minuets  are  constantly  varied  with  two  or  more 
TWoe,  eaeh  for  difTerent  oombinations  of  Instni' 
mcnts.  In  Xo.  1S3  there  arc  two  lovely  An» 
dan  tea ;  one  with  Oboe  and  Horn,  obbligato ; 
the  other  fcr  Stringed  Instmraents  and  Flntse. 

In  nthrr  ^foveincntH.  J^nlo  Violins  arc  jnuplcyo  ^ 
with  admirable  etfect.  No.  239  is  written  for 
a  double  Orohestm,  oonristing  of  Stringed  Inatru- 
metits  only — includint^  two  Solo  Violin? — and 
Drums ;  and  the  effect  of  this  combination  is 
singularly  happy.  One  Striking  peottliarity  of 
the  Serenati  i«,  that,  unlike  the  Symphony,  it 
does  notf  as  a  general  rule,  employ  the  entire 
OroHertra  in  every  Movement.  TniB  arrange 
ment  adds  greatly  to  its  effects  of  light  and 
shade ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  whole  body  of 
Instruments  is  made  to  unite,  in  the  Coda  of  A 
Minuet,  to  the  earlier  portions  of  which  an  indt- 
viduality  of  colouring  hoH  I  een  imparted  by  the 
employment  of  new  antl  varied  combinatione 
contrasted  together  in  each  of  the  several  Triott. 

The  prominent  features  of  the  Serenata  are, 
one  and  all,  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
writings  of  Mozart,  that  we  can  recommend  no 
more  intrrtstin'^'  or  instructive  models  thnn  these 
for  the  student's  guidance.  Haydn  also  wn)to 
Serenatas,  but  seems  to  hftve  tak<  n  les>i  kindly 
to  the  stylo  than  Mozart — probably  from  the 
deeptr  love  he  naturally  felt  for  the  Symphony 
of  his  o%ni  ersatlon.  TfauRt  Sdinbert  should  bnv* 
left  the  style  untried  is  more  8uri<riFing  ;  unless, 
indeed,  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  mv  worlu 
of  the  kind  among  his  perished  MSa  Vnm  th« 
pen  of  Reethoven,  we  posset's  only  the  two  ex- 
amples already  cited.  That  written  for  Violin, 
Viohk,  and  TiotoiMsihs  eommnnly  known  na  the 
•  Serenade  Trio* (Op.  8),  is  a  delicious  inspiration, 
in  D  major,  consisiiog  of  a  spirited  Maroh,  an 
Adagio,  a  Minuet,  a  second  Adagio,  a  Sdieno. 
with  which  the  Adagio  is  thrice  altem-itcd,  a 
Polaoca,  a  Thema  con  Variazioni,  and  a  rq^tion 
of  the  opening  March,  by  way  of  Finale.  Tlie 
second  example  (Op.  ^5),  written  in  the  same 
key,  for  Flute*  Violin^  and  Viohts,  contains  an 
Entrata,  a  Minuet,  witih  two  Ttkm,  an  Allegro 
molto,  an  Andante  con  Variaxioni,  an  Allegro 
sohenando  e  vivaoe,  an  Adagio,  and  an  Allegro 
vivace. 

Haydn'.H  cotnp.irnti ve  neglect  of  the  Serenatn 
foreshadowed,  only  too  plainly,  the  treatment  it 
was  afterwards  dsstined  to  meet  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  musical  world  in  general.  The  ■die 
perfect  development  of  the  Symphony  put  «n 
end  to  the  desire  for  its  cultivation  ;  the  gradual 
diminution  in  the  number  of  private  Orchesteaa^ 
to  the  neosMity  for  ita  pcoductun :  and  thia»  s» 
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eompleiely,  that,  h^d  we  not  all  been  femiliarised 
wifh  it,  throuj^'h  the  entertiiiimient  provided  tat 

Don  Giovanni  at  liid  fatal  eupper-table,  it  would 
long  eince  b»ve  pAised  quite  out  of  mind.  And 
alUr  aU  tiiedianMJterortilttt  delightful  eoteirtaiii- 
ment  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  a  Diver- 
timento, than  to  that  of  a  true  Serenata.  [W.S.R.] 
SERGEANT  TRUMPETER.  An  officer  of 
the  royal  houiehoM,  lio  presides  over  i6  trum- 
peters in  ordinary.  The  first  mention  of  the  office 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Etiward  VI.,  when  it  was 
held  by  Benedict  Browne  (who  had  been  one  of 
the  l6  trumpeters  to  Henry  VIII.  at  a  salary  of 
l6d.  »  day),  at  an  annual  salary  of  24/.  6«.  8d. 
Hw  oAot  mm  not  appear  to  have  been  regolarly 
kept  up  for*  veiy  l^ng  period.  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  any  list  of  royal  muaidans  until 
1641.  No  Anther  nolloe  of  ft  ooenn  until  1 685, 
when  Gervase  Price  hcM  it,  and  apiviintments  to 
it  have  aince  been  continuously  made.  Price  was 
■oooeeded  br  Matihiat  Shore,  one  of  the  train- 
peften  in  ordinary,  who  wan  f  illowed  in  1700  by 
bia  aoD  William,  who  in  his  turn  was  replaced, 
a  few  yean  later,  by  hie  brother  John,  the  most 
celebrated  trumpeter  of  his  time.  [Sec  Shorb.] 
On  John  Shore's  death  in  1 753  Valentine  Snow, 
the  moat  eminent  perfanner  of  the  day,  fbr  whom 
Handel  wrote  the  difficult  obbligato  trumpet  parts 
in  his  oratorios  etc.,  obtained  the  appointment. 
Snow  died  in  1770,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
majority  of  his  successors  wi  re  not  even  musicians. 

iSee  Swow,  Valentine.]  One  of  them,  however, 
ohn  Charles  Crowle,  who  held  the  office  in 
iSia,  deserves  mention  for  having  bequeathed 
to  the  British  Museum  the  splendidly  illu.strated 
copy  of  Peunant's  '  London,'  so  dear  to  lovers  of 
London  topography.  About  1858  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  office  should  agiin  be  given  to 
a  musician,  although  not  to  a  trunapeter,  and 
Joeeph  Williams,  the  eminent  clarinettist,  a 
member  of  the  Queen's  band  of  music,  received 
the  appointment ;  and  upon  hia  death  in  April 
1S75,  J.  O.  Waetzig,  the  excellent  bassoon 
player,  al''o  a  member  of  the  Queen's  band,  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  is  the  uresent  holder 
<^  the  ofBee  (1889).  The  lahuy  or  the  office  has 
long  been  £100  f>er  .aniuim.  The  Sergeant 
Trumpeter  fonnerly  claimed,  under  letters  patent, 
a  fw  of  ltd.  a  day  from  every  person  sonndlng 
ft  trumpet,  l>eating  a  drum,  or  jilayiriL'^  a  fife  in 
any  play  or  show  without  his  licence  ^for  which 
lioenae  90s.  a  year  was  demanded),  and  Matthias 
and  William  Shore  giic(  essi%  ely  i>8t!ed  advcrtlse- 
mentfl  in  the  newspapers  authorising  all  magis- 
tratea  to  reoei«e  wcm  fern  fbr  them,  and  apply 
them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Such  privileges 
were,  however,  long  since  abroga*.e<l.  [W.  H.H.] 
SEROFf  (SYEROFF),  Alexander  Niko- 
ItABViTCH,  a  Russian  coroix>8er,  bom  at  Peters- 
Imr-^  May  11,  1818.  Altlioii^'h  his  nniKical  ^nfts 
devolopetl  themselves  early,  and  lie  was  educated 
OB  the  violoncello  by  Carl  Schuberth,  and  in 
general  musical  knowledge  byllunke,  it  was  not 
till  1850,  and  after  holding  an  appointment  iu 
thft  Cnmoa,  that  he  forsook  the  law  (in  which 
be  bad  ffiacn  to  the  laak  of  magiatiato)  for  tha 
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mrofession  of  music.  He  came  before  the  poblio 
mt  aa  a  eritie^  in  an  attack  on  Onlibbeheira 

pamphlet  on  Beethoven  ('Beeth.  ses  Critiques 
et  ses  Glossateun ')  and  on  F^tis as  as  in 
many  papers  in  Ikvonr  of  Wagner  In  rwAom 
periodicals ;  and  at  length,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  periodical  of  his  own,  'The  Arts'  ('!«• 
kostro*),  i860;  and  'llieatreaBdMnBic'  ('  Teatr 
o  Mozika*),  1867.  In  he  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  as  a  composer,  of  both  libretto 
and  music,  in  two  grand  operas  produced  at 
the  Iiiiperiid  (hiera  House,  'Judith,'  May  16; 
and  '  Kogneida,  October  37.  Both  were  success- 
ful, and '  Rogneida,'  which  owed  its  popularity  in 
some  meanire  to  the  dMnli  muiio  introduced, 
ran  for  23  nights  in  three  months,  and  procured 
for  its  author  an  imperial  penaion  of  1 200  roubles. 
These  were  followed  in  1866  by  'Taras  Bulba,* 
and  in  1 867  by '  Wakula  the  Smith,'  a  ballet— the 
words  of  the  fomier  and  the  action  of  the  latter 
bcong  founded  by  himself  on  one  of  Gogol*anov«li^ 
but  neither  arriving  at  performance  ;  and  those 
again  by  •  Wrajia  Siela,'  or  '  The  Power  of  Evil,' 
the  Ubretto  of  which  he  constructed  from  a  drama 
of  Ostrowski's.  On  this  work  he  bestowed  enor- 
mous pains,  and  the  5th  act  was  still  unfinished 
when  ho  died  (Petersburg,  Feb.  1871).  It  was 
completed  by  his  friend  Solowicff.  and  produced  at 
St.  Petersburg  00  the  19th of  the  following  April. 
ItbaanovrbeeonMagreatlbvonrite.  Seroffwaa 
an  extreme  and  enthusia.stlc  parti-ian  for  Wagner. 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  ho 
composed  an  Ave  Maria,  written  nr  If  ad.  A.fMti 
in  i  sr)8;  a  Stabat  Mater  (for  three  female  voices), 
and  music  to  Schillere  Song  of  the  Bell,  [G.J 
SERPENT  (Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  Germ.  Schlattgcn- 
roJtr  J  Ital.  Serpmione).  An  all-but  obsolete  in- 
strument forming  the  natural  bass  of  the  ancient 
comet  family,  pUyed  with  a  cuni)ed  mouthpiece 

•imiiar  to  that  of  the 
bass  trombone.  It 
consists  of  a  wooden 
tube  about  8  feet  long, 
increafiinfj  conically 
from  ^  oif  an  inch  in 
diameterat  the  mou  th- 
piece  to  4  inches  at 
the  open  end.  The 
name  is  obviously  de- 
rived  frnjn  the  cur^'cd 
form  into  which  the 
tube  la  oentorted, 
presenting  three  U- 
shaped  turns  followed 
by  a  large  circular 
Convolution.  The  bell 
end  is  moreover  turn- 
ed ibrward  from  the 
player,and  the  mouth- 
piece makes  a  right- 
angled  hadcwaid  torn 
to  reach  his  lips. 
There  are  six  holes  on 
the  front  of  the  instrument,  to  be  stopped  by  tha 
thna  middle  flngert  of  dther  hand ;  those  ftr 
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the  left  hand  on  the  third  descending  branch ; 
thow  for  the  ri^ht  on  the  foorth  lioending  branch 
towards  the  bell.  The  holes  are  set  in  CTOups  of 
three,  within  reach  of  the  outstretched  fingers. 
The  hands  an  pawod  through  the  oooTolations 
to  the  front  of  the  tube,  away  from  the  [wrforiner  ; 
the  weight  of  the  whole  is  supported  on  the 
upper  edges  of  the  two  forafiiiMi%  mmI  givsped 
by  the  two  thumbs,  whioh  aMliapt  at  the  mok. 
of  the  iastromimt. 

TIm  ■enant  ii  ooiHiderad'  to  ooubl  of  tinee 
parts,  (O  tne  mouthpiece,  (3)  the  crook,  or  curved 
brass  tube  leading  into  (3)  the  wooden  body, 
which  is  buOt  op  of  eeveral  pieoM  held  together 
by  a  leathern  covering.   Tt  is  usually  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  a  canon  of  Auxerre,  named 
Bdmi  OuillMmM^  in  1590.  The  story  bears  a 
somewhat  suspicious  resemblance  to  tliat  of  the 
discovery  of  the  bassoon  by  a  canon  of  Ferrara 
intheinthalfof  tbeniMoeiitiny.   Bnt  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  about  this  period  clerical 
musicians  employed  baas  reed  and  brass  instru- 
meoti  for  the  aooompeniment  of  eedeoiMlieel 
pUnaong.  Indeed  Merscnne,  who  gives  a  remark- 
•Uj  good  and  oomplete  account  of  the  8erpent» 
Botieee  that  «oven  when  pUyed      a  boy  it  is 
sufficient  to  supfmrt  the  voices  of  twenty  robust 
monks.'  The  6er]ggnt  d'Egliae  is  still  a  recognised 
iunctiaiMMT  in  Frendi  ebarobes. 

The  scale  of  the  Serpent  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree oiphoious,  and  indeed  fortuitous.  In  this 
wtpeet  It  reeembles  the  haweon.  Horaenne  gives 
it  a  compass  of  seventeen  diatonic  notes  from 
eight-foot  D  upwards,  and  intimates  that  the 
intenrening  chvanuMai  en  be  ohWned  few  half- 
stopping.  He  does  not  mime  the  device  of  cross- 
fingering  so  largely  employed  on  the  bassoon. 
Berlke^  wh«  apaakB  sUgiitingly  off  ft,  state*  that 
it  is  in  Bb,  and  that  parts  f..r  it  'must  be  written 
a  whole  tone  above  the  real  sound.'  The  old  parta 
hamvm  from  wfaibh  the  miter  played  17  years 
ago  At  the  Sacred  HarmOBiD  Sooielj  wen 
without  exception^  ia  C. 

It  la  obeioao  that  the  Serpent,  like  •rery  other 
instrument  with  a  cup|>ed  mouthpiece,  can  pro- 
duce the  usual  harmonic  series  of  notes.  These 
in  Heneane'i  work  eeeni  Hmited  to  the  fim- 
damental,  its  octavo,  and  twelfth.  There  would 
be  no  dilfioultjr  in  obtaining  a  far  larger  compass. 
Liehtenthal*  who.  at  an  Itdian,  highly  valaee  the 
Serpent,  gives  its  compass  as  no  less  than  four 
:  full  tjctaves  from  ^e  I}o  bauiwimo,  whioh  'does 
not  exist  on  the  pianoforte  (1826).  but  on  the 
pedal  of  the  organ  of  16  feet,'  up  to  the  Do  of 
the  violin  on  the  third  space.  He  states  moie- 
orer  that  the  loweet  sound  of  2>o  oan  oaly  be 
wed  from  tinw  to  time.  '  avcndo  bisogno  di  una 
paitioolare  buona  imboooatura ' — requiriqg  a 
•pedaUy  good  Up.  It  iseridaktlya  *pedal'iiote 
similar  to  those  obtained  on  the  tromoone,  and  a 
good  instance  of  the  great  lioenoe  givea  to  the  lip 
la  inatnnaeBti  of  thb  eharaeter. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  wmKlcut  that  one 
hand  being  applied  to  an  ^■'^""^'"g.  and  the 
Other  to  a  OBicaitdtny  branoh,  tho  unS  aequenoe 


of  fingering  is  inverted  in  the  ta'O  hands ;  the 
soale  pRweediag  downwards  in  tike  left  and  up- 
wards in  the  right.    The  SerjHjnt  is  probablj 
the  only  instrument  in  existence  exhibitii^  ao 
quaint  and  anaolentifio  a  derioe.   This  net, 
and  the  diflVrent  K'ngths  of  sounding-tube  in- 
tervening between  the  holes — the  distance,  be- 
tween the  mouthpiece  and  the  lint  finger-hole 
being  44  inches  ;  Wtw*  im  the  next  three  only 
about  4  inches  in  ail ;  between  these  and  the 
next  three  lor  the  i^t  hand,  13  inoiies;  and 
from  tlje  laet  hole  to  the  bell,  31  inches;  making 
96  inches,  or  8  feet — indicate  the  great  imperfec- 
uaa  of  the  instrument  madianically  considered, 
and  pMnt  to  tho  conclusion  that  a  good  player 
must  have  relied  more  on  his  dexterity  and 
on  the  strength  of  hla  embonehure,  as  mentlMMd 
above,  than  on  the  reHniirc<'8  of  the  instrument 
itself.   Later  makers,  however,  added  a  multi- 
plioity  of  keys,  both  abovo  Mid  below»  whldi  only 
complicated  without  facilitating  performance.  It 
is  well  knosvn  that  the  notes  D,  A,  and  some 
others,  the  hdee  fnr  whieh  were  die  most  ap> 
proximately  correct  in  ]M)flition,  had  far  greater 
force  and  correctness  than  others  less  accurately 
planted  on  the  rssonant  tube.    On  the  oUier 
nand,  owing  to  tht>  tuiilerini  of  the  Serpent  and 
to  ita  bore,  ito  tone  was  certainly  more  tender 
and  leei  obtntdTe  than  that  of  tbabhtant  braes 
valve'instrumenta  which  have  re[.laced  it  in  the 
modern  orchestra.    It  is  practically  disused 
exoept  in  aoma  hw  foreign  ohorehei^  and  fbt^ 
gotten  by  all  bat  musical  antiquaries.    A  part 
Jot  it  is  however  Ibund  in  the  score  of  Mendels- 
sohn*! overtures '  The  Gslm  Sea  and  Proeperoas 
Voyage'  and  *St.  Paul,'  in  the  overtures  to 
•  MjiBaniello»'  *  The  Siege  of  Ckwinth '  (between 
the  and  and  jnl  trombones),  and  *  Kemd.*  It  ia 

also  foiinil  in  the  Score  of  '  I  Vejiri  Sii  ilirxni.'  It 
is  usually  replaced  in  performance  by  the  ophi- 
deida.  A  Terkehirenian  off  Rldimond,  named 
Hurworth,  who  played  in  the  private  band  of 
George  UL,  could  execute  elaborate  flute  varia- 
tioM  with  perftot  aoennoy  on  this  nnwieldj  in* 
strument.  Th*  re  wero  till  a  £ow  years  ai,'o  t\\.i 
Serpents  in  the  band  of  the  Saa«d  Harmonic 
Sooiety,  played  by  Mir.  Standen  and  If r.  Pindntt* 
Tliey  were,  however,  dispenseil  with  smm  after 
the  intrudiiction  of  tyro  of  the  writer's  improT«l 
eontrafagutti. 

Tliere  is  a  Method  for  the  Serpent,  containing 
Studies  and  duets,  published  by  Cocks.  The  on(j 
oonoerted  set  doem  to  it  seena  to  hare  boett 
originally  intended  for  the  baaaoon. 

A  '  Contra  Serpent '  was  shown  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  madabjr  Jordan  of  LivrrpooL  It 
was  in  Eb  of  tho  1 6-foot  octave.  It  was  how- 
ever too  unwieldy  to  be  oarried  by  the  player, 
and  required  independent  ■npport.  Another 
inoilific  itinn  of  this  instrument  was  invented  by 
Beacham  and  played  on  by  Proepkre  in  JuUien  is 
oraheelra.  It  waa  oanad  the  Serpentcleide.  aod 
was  essentially  an  opbidlalda  with  a  body  of  wood 
instead  of  bmss.  [W.  H.S.^ 

SEKPEITE,  Gaston.  French  oompuser,  bom 
at  Naatea  Nov.  4,  i846^b4gaalU»aBanadvoonM^ 
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bat  gave  up  the  bar  for  muuc.  He  wm  »  pupil 
of  £mhr6im  TbomM  at  the  Coiuenratoira^  and 
took  the  'Grand  prix '  in  1871  for  a  canUita 
(Jeaase  d' Arc)  of  great  promiae.  On  hia  return 
from  Italy,  demairaig  of  aooaptaim  at  tlia  Op^ra 
Comique.  he  aoMd  with  the  Bouffes  Parisiens, 
and  produced  *■  La  Bnuioh*  caw^e  '  (3  acts» 
Jaa.  33,  1874%  with  a  •ueeeH  whieb  indQead 
Mb  to  go  on  conifK^iriL^  wurks  of  the  same  slight 
diMMtar.  *  Le  Manoir  du  Iho  Tordu '  (May  38, 
1875%  'La  Moalln  do  Vert  gmlant*  (April  la, 
1876),  ami  'La  Petite  Miiette'  (Oct.  3,  1877), 
all  io  3actfl^  followed  in  Paris,  and  '  La  Nuit  de 
8t.G«niud]i*(MMdii89o>{afinuMb.  Neither 
this  nor  '  Koby/  composed  in  Rome,  have  been 

Jubliahed,  though  tM  former  contains  pretty 
owing  moaic.  Some  of  Serpette'g  detached 
melodies  show  that  ho  might  saooeed  in  a  higher 
olan  of  work  than  he  has  yet  attempted.  His 
last  feat  ia  'Madame  le  Diable'  (April  5,  i88a), 
QOmposed  for  Jeanne  Granier,  the  favourite  sing- 
ing actress  of  *  La  Baoaiasanoe'  theatre^  [G.C.] 

SERVA  PADRONA,  lA— the  maid  turned 
mistress.  An  Italian  intermezzo,  ur  piece  in  a 
uoU,  containing  3  diaraetars,  one  of  whom  la  a 
mate.  Worda  by  Nelli,  music  by  Pergolesi. 
Written  and  produced  at  Naples  in  1 731  or  1733, 
and  ia  Fkrta  fint  on  October  4,  1746^  at  the 
Theatre  Italien,  wljcrc  it  lutd  a  long  run,  and 
i^n  at  the  Academic  on  August  1, 1 759.  This 
waafcllowed  by  an  obatinateoonleat  between  the 
reformers,  heatu-d  by  Rousseau,  and  the  conserva- 
tive musicians — '  Ciuerre  dea  LuiUstes  et  des 
BmilligBJalea.*  In  1754  a  traasIatioB,  'La  aer- 
vante  maitresse,'  was  brought  out,  and  had  a 
nm  of  150  consecutive  nights.  It  was  revived, 
Aug.  13.  1863,  at  the  Opera  Gomique,  for  the 
d^but  of  Mme.  Galli-Marie,  and  was  given  in 
London,  at  the  'Royalty,*  March  7,  1873. — An 
imitation  of  Nelli's  libretto,  with  the  same  title, 
was  composed  bj  PhifleUo  dozing  hia  atay  at 

St.  Pettmburg.  [G.] 

SEU\'ATS,  Adriev  Frax^ots,  a  prrfat  violon- 
cellist, was  bom  at  Hal,  near  Brussels,  June  7, 
1807.  Hie  etttdy  of  mode  began  early,  but 
it  was  not  till  he  heard  a  Kolo  by  Platel  on 
tba  oello.  that  he  fixed  on  the  instrument  on 
wbldi  be  became  ao  fanone.  He  beeame  a 
pupil  of  Platol'H  in  the  PniKsds  Conservatoire, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  first  rank.  At  the 
advice  of  Fetis  be  went  to  Paris,  where  his  aws 
cess  was  great  Tn  1S35  he  visited  Eii<,'land.  and 
on  May  played  a  concerto  of  hia  own  at  the 
PbilfaannMiie  Gonoert,  where  be  waa  annoaneed 

aa 'principal  virijonctll)  to  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
l^aaa.'  Ue  then  returned  home,  and  w  i^ely  ro- 
■olved  to  atody  for  a  year,  and  it  was  during  this 
period  that  he  formed  the  style  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  known.  In  1836  he  reappeared  in 
Paris,  and  the  next  dozen  years  were  occupied  in 
a  series  of  long  tours  through  Germany,  Holland, 
Au'ttria,  Norway,  Russia,  and  even  Siberia.  In 
1843  he  iniuried  in  St.  I'etersburg.  In  1848  he 
•ettled  at  Brussels  as  Professor  in  the  Conserva- 
toira,  and  formed  many  diatiqguiahedpapiUi.  Ue 


died  at  hia  native  village  Nov.  26,  1866,  of  an 
illnem  oontmeted  daringhia  third  vidt  to  Peleia. 

burg.  His  works  comprise  3  Concertos,  and  16 
Fantaaiea,  for  cello  and  orchestra ;  6  Ktudea  for 
eelloaadPF.~withGr%oir;  14  Dneilhr  ditto; 
3  Duets  for  violin  and  celh. — with  L«-onai  d  ;  one 
Duet  for  ditto^with  Yieox temps.  His  honour* 
were  many,  and  gave  point  to  RominTi  toawol— 
that  he  was  the  King  of  Cellists  still  more  than 
the  Cellist  of  Kings.  Servais'  tastes  were  very 
simple,  and  fab  great  del%bt  waa  to  dip  on  a 
blouse  and  ;like  Mozart)  play  skittles.  At  the 
cleae  of  his  life  he  became  very  stout»and  the  peg 
BOW  need  to  support  tiie  eello  is  said  to  have  hten 
invented  by  him  as  a  relief.  A  biography  of 
Servau  waa  published  at  Hal  by  Vanderbroeck 
Desmeth,  1866.  His  eldest  son  Joseph,  bom  at 
Hal  Nov.  38,  1850,  succeeded  his  fiitber  in  June 
187a  as  professor  of  the  c«Uo  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire.  He  appeared  first  at  Warsaw 
with  hit  Crtber,  and  the  pair  eMited  tiie  greatest 
enthusiasm.  In  1868  he  was  appointe<l  solo 
violoncellist  at  Weimar  and  reuminuU  two  yean. 
In  1875  he  played  for  the  first  time  in  Flulaat 
one  of  Pasdeloup'H  Popukvr  Concerts,  when  some 
of  the  jounials  spoke  in  terms  of  extravagant 
praise  of  his  performance.  The  instrument  mad 
by  both  father  and  son  is  a  fine  Stradivarius  pre- 
sented by  the  Princess  Yousoupotf.  A  second 
aoo,  VBAN901S  Matibud  waa  a  papn  in  the 
same  establishment.  [T.P.H.] 

SERVICE.  In  mattererelating  to  the  Church 
this  word  is  used  in  two  totally  different  sensee ; 
first,  as  a  rough  translation  of  Ofieium,  Ordo^ 
Rilvt,  as  when  we  say  Coromanion-servioe,  Or> 
dination-service,  and  so  on  ;  next  as  a  parely 
musical  term,  as  when  we  say  *  Wesley's  Service 
in  E,'  etc.  It  is  with  this  latter  applicaiioa  of 
the  word  only  that  we  have  here  to  deal. 

A  Service  may  be  defined  as  a  collection  of 
musical  settings  (»f  the  canticles  and  other  poc^ 
tions  of  the  liturgv'  which  are  by  usage  allowed 
to  be  set  to  free  composition.  The  teim  thora* 
fore  excludes  all  versicles  ot  responses,  or  other 
portions  f<  luudeU  onplainsong ;  all  chants,  whether 
Gregorian  or  Anguoin;  and  all  anthems,  aa 
their  words  are  in  it  nec^sarily  embodied  in  the 
liturgy,  but  selected  at  will.  On  the  other  liand, 
it  includes  the  Nioene  Creed,  Gloria  in  ereel$i», 
and  other  pf)rtion8  of  the  liturgy  which  have  from 
the  most  ancient  times  received  a  more  or  leea 
free  mvtioal  treatment. 

The  origin  of  the  acceptance  of  the  term  in 
this  limited  musical  sense  is  somewhat  obscure. 
Hie  gradual  diaiise  of  diatinetive  namee  of  olBoea 
— such,  for  instance,  a.s  ^fatins,  Vi  ,«perfl.  Mass, 
etc. — after  the  Kefonnatioi^  helped  to  bring  the 
generic  word  'servioe*  into  very  genend  me; 
and  it  has  therefore  been  supposetl  that  niu.«ician9 
called  their  oompositionB  '  services  *  because  they 
were  set  to  entain  mffarying  portloni  of  tm 
church  'services.*  Bnt  tma  explanation  is  far 
&om  satisfactory,  for  obvious  reasons ;  it  givea 
too  much  latitude  to  the  term,  and  ollbra  no 
reason  why  it  should  ever  have  beoome  limited 
to  ita  proMit  meaning.  But  a  mndi  mora  simple 
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word  'service'  be  looked  into.  Orii^nmilly  sig- 
nifying the  dfxty  rendered  by  servant  or  slave, 
it  afterwaida  becMoe  used  roughly  for  the  per- 
Bons  rendering  the  Ber%nce,  just  as  we  now  hear 
people  iqp«Uc  of  the  'Civil  Service^'  meaning 
the  body  of  men  who  do  tho  terrloe^  and  of  * 
'service'  of  nulway  train*,  meaning  a  regular 
group  or  siHXMMion.  From  this  oonoeption  the 
word  obtaiDB  a  ftniher  meanhi^  of  a  *«et'  of 
things  havin^'^  a  definite  u.«ie;  for  example  a 
'diimer  Kervice' — a  'let'  of  things  for  um  at 
dinner;  or,  again,  a  'aervioe  of  pwte* — a  'aet* 
of  gold  or  silver  vessels,  etc.  Alth'iu;_^h  an 
anaipp^oos  ffttBing  of  the  musical  term  seems 
not  hitherto  to  have  been  soggeated,  ita  oorreot- 
ness  appears  bo  highly  probable  that  we  shall  in 
fatnre  understand  by  '  service '  merely  a  '  set'  of 
oantidet  or  other  movements  prepared  by  a  oom- 
pOMT  for  use  at  a  c<  >inplete  function. 

The  fullest  fonu  of  a  set  or  service  would 
indude  free  musical  compositions  for  (i)  The 
Venite,  (a)  Te  Deum,  (3)  Benedicite,  (4)  Bene- 
dictu9,  (5)  Jubilate,  (6)  Kyrie  eleison,  (7)  Nicene 
Creed,  (8)  Sanctus,  (9)  Gloria  in  ezcelsis;  (10) 
Magnificat,  (11)  Cantata  Domiiu^  (la)  Nnao 
Dimittis,  (13)  Deus  Misereatur. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Kune  of  theae  movements  sepacatdy  before 
making  any  remarks  on  our  services  generally. 
Tbe  Venite  has  long  since  disappeared  from 
the  list  of  free  oompontioiu^  and  la  now  nniver- 
sally  treated  as  one  of  the  psalms,  and  sung  to 
a  chant  instead  of  beintr  rendered  a8  a  motet. 
In  the  form  in  wbieh  tn»  Venite  was  printed 
in  the  Breviary  may  perhaps  be  traced  the 
reason  why  many  of  our  earliest  church-com- 
posers  after  the  Reformation,  such  as  Tallis, 
Bevin,  Bird,  GibbonB,  and  otliern,  li  ft  pcttings 
of  the  Venite  in  motet  form.  liut  this  treat- 
ment of  the  psalm  was  probably  found  to  lengthen 
unduly  the  time  •x'cupii'd  by  the  Matins ;  and  it 
may  also  have  been  felt  that  an  elalwirate  choral 
setting  of  theae  particular  words  seriously  injured 
their  force  as  an  invitation  to  join  in  public 
worship.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
ngret  that  the  Yoiite  now  takes  its  piaoe  merely 
as  an  introdnctory  psalm.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  custom,  still  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  of  singing  the  Venite  only, 
and  then  reatling  the  psalms  for  the  day,  may  be 
the  slowly  dying  tradition  of  a  time  when  the 
Venite  was  sung  to  a  special  mnsieal  setting. 
Those  who  maintain  this  custom  should  at  least 
open  their  eyes  to  the  absurdity  of  inviting  people 
to  *siiig  nnto  the  Lord,*  and  then  pennitting 
them  only  to  sn  i/  the  psalm^!. 

The  free  setting  of  the  Benedicite  omnia  opera 
did  not  long  maintatn  its  ground,  owing  probably 
toiti«K0e8fiivc  length.  I'lir^  ll  Kct  thi^  cant'cle, 
and  it  is  even  now  occasionally  sung  to  his  music ; 
Blow  also  wrote  an  elaborate  Benedidte  in  his 
Service  in  E  minor.  But  the  canticle  itself  fell 
for  a  long  time  into  neglect^  and  when  revived, 
it  WM  sang  eitlier  to  %  diaiit  in  triple  measure, 
«r  to  *  'ali^*  ohu^  or  to  »  Gregorian  tone 


]ia<ving  a  '  short  ending.*  Hayes  eontribnted  oao 

of  the  earliest  triple-measure  chants. 

Tlie  Gloria  in  txceltu,  though  set  to  music 
by  Tallis,  fell  almost  entirely  out  of  the  'oer^ 
vice'  owing  to  the  Lirs  of  choral  celebrations 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  On  their  resumption 
during  the  last  few  years  the  Gloria  has  ODee 
more  been  included  in  the  set,  after  a  long 
period  of  virtual  disuse.  The  Kjfrie  eleison  and 
Sancitit  maintained  thefar  place  in  the  set ; 
the  former  because  it  was  always  sung  at  the 
soKsalled  '  table-prayers'  (that  is,  a  Communion- 
offioe  brought  to  a  sudden  conclusion  at  the 
end  of  tlie  Creed,  Sermon,  or  Prayer  for  the 
Church  militant)  ;  the  latter  lived  on  as  an 
introit,  a  duty  it  fulfilled  at  one  time  univer- 
sally in  our  cathedrals ;  happily  it  has  now  been 
superseded  by  n  ahort  ajifnopriate  anthem  or' 
hymn. 

The  Jubilate  completely  ousted  the  BenedicUu 
for  a  long  period.  The  earliest  writers  of  our 
Reformed  Cnnrch — ^Tallis,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Bevin, 
Farrant,  and  others — set  the  Benedictut  to  music, 
but  it  was  afterwards  practically  lost,  until, 
within  the  last  few  vears,  a  l>etter  feeling  has 
reetored  it  to  the  place  which  it  should  bold 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  rufario^  if  not  ae- 
oording  to  its  letter. 

Tbe  Cantate  Domino  Mid  Detu  misereaimr 
may  be  said  to  have  l>een  in  fashion  fmrn  t'mf- 
to  time.  Both  Blow  and  Purcell  set  tliese  alter- 
native canticles,  and  later  Aldrioh  also  ;  but  they 
reached  their  highest  popularity  at  the  end  of 
last  and  tlie  early  part  of  this  century.  At  the 
present  time  tlu^y  have  again  fiJIen  somewhat 
into  the  background. 

In  a<ldition  to  the  contents  of  a  service  as 
above  enumerated,  the  most  modem  oompooeta 
a<ld  musical  settings  of  the  nfJVrtory  sentences, 
also  of  the  Doxologies  before  and  after  the  Goepel, 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  Sur»«m  Corda,  Agmmt 
Del,  and  Benedictuft.  Tlie  Offertory  sentences 
may  {>erhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
addition  to  tbe  set,  but  the  Gospel^loiologies  and 
Sursum  Corda  have  both  their  f>wn  ancient 
plainsong,  and  the  Agnus  Dei  and  lienedicius 
are  not  ordered  by  our  nibrie  to  be  attiig  in  the 
office  of  Holy  Communion. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  about  the 
contento  of  a  serrieOr  ^  must  now  diseoas  tlw 
musical  charactearof  Ottr  English  services,  assum- 
ing that  a  Te  J}tmm,  Benedicius  (or  Jubilate), 
MagiUfieoi,  and  JftHie  DimUH*  may  be  taken  an 
the  main  framework  of  an  ordinary  service.  It  can 
hardly  lie  doubted  that  Tallis,  tbe  chief  of  the 
early  post-BefbnnatioD  oompoeers»waailiflneikooda 
when  setting  his  rtlebrate<l  Te  Deum  in  D  minor, 
by  tbe  character  of  the  then  well-known  Am- 
brosian  Te  Deum  whioh  Ifaibedte  pnbliahed  in 
the  1550  Prayer-book.  There  can  Ik-  traced  an 
evident  wish  to  form  a  melody,  if  not  actunlly 
in  a  Chnroh  mode,  in  a  tonality  dosely  rssembling 
one  of  tliem.  Tallia  also  avoided  contrapuntal 
devices  (in  which  he  was  a  distix^guished  expert), 
and  limited  vitfiin  strict  boondt  the  mmhUm  of 
his  melody  and  the  iMmJwr  of  hiahaiiiMinio  oom^ 
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binaticms.  Anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  eomparo  hia  graceful  and  melodious  anthems 
•Hear  the  voici'  and  prayer'  and  'If  ye  love 
Me'  with  his  Service,  must  perceive  that  he  wrote 
Ue  setlilig  of  the  canticles  under  an  evident  self- 
iinpoeed  restraint.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Service  was 
made  to  follow  absolutely  the  style  of  the  Te 
D«om»«Bd  the  resnlt  is,  uiatmnBic  of  a  dignified 
and  ecclesiastical  type  has  been  produced — puru, 
perhape,  but  certainly  uninteresting.  Led  in 
thb  wndAm  by  so  gretEt  •adfiunooB  m  composer 
as  Tallis,  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  im- 
mediAte  successors  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
and  Ehogliih  oathedrab  poneM  a  orairideraUe 
ptore  of  plain  contrapuntal  services  in  minor  keys. 
This  style,  the  growth  of  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
eentury,  has  even  been  iodtatod  b]r  thoie  modem 
purists  who  seem  to  think  that  the  highest  func- 
tion of  an  art  consists  in  founding  uctories  of 
sham  antiques.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  those  untatored  in  the  narrow  traditions  of 
onr  cloisters  why  such  glorious  cantidee  as  the 
Te  Deum  and  Magnificat  should  be  so  often  sung 
to  music  of  the  most  sad  and  sombre  description. 
The  explanation  now  becomeB  simple.  The  oldest 
known  Te  Deum  was  in  the  I'hrygiuu  mode; 
Tallis  wrote  his  setting  in  an  irregular  Doric 
mode ;  his  followers,  hax-ing  lost  the  knowledge  of 
the  church  modes,  useil  the  minor  kevH  instead  : 
the  IhahiaM,  onoa  akarted,  kept  its  hold'  on  church 
musicians  for  a  conKiilerable  peri<Ki.  ITiese 
'minor'  settings  of  the  canticles  will,  however, 
sometimes  be  mond  remarkably  suitable  for  use 
in  penitential  seasons,  or  in  times  of  public  ca- 
lamity— a  contracted  but  respectable  sphere  of 

doedjftllowing  the  class  of  Rcrvices  just  de 
■oribed  oomaa  the  strict  contrapuntal  school,  of 
wfaleh  'Gibbona  in  F' forma  sneh  anoble  example. 

Gibbons  has  not  found  so  many  imitators  as  would 
be  eji^teoted,  but  the  real  reason  probably  lies  in 
the  fSftot  that  hia  ooontsvpoint  is  ao  remarkably 
smooth  and  fine  that  it  is  not  an  easy  ta>«k  to 
fiallow  in  his  stem.  Tallis  died  in  1585,  Gibbons 
in  1625 — just  rartf  yeara  later;  a  diange  or 
growth  of  musical  style  might  therefore  have 
been  expected  at  the  latter  date.  It  must  not 
be  thought  that  Gibbons  was  the  first  to  write 
the  'pure  contrapuntal'  service;  a  Magnificat 
and  Nunc  DimittU  by  Dr.  Tye  (who  was  organist 
to  Edward  VI.)  show  that  he  transferred  his 
motet^tyle  without  any  change  to  his  settings  of 
tiieae  canticles,  whirh  consist  almost  entirely  of 
abort  'points'  or  pliraaes  of  four-part  imitation. 
This  is  just  what  Gibbons  did,  but  he  threw  more 
melodic  freedom  and  greater  breadth  into  his 
work,  and  therefore  it  has  live<l,  while  Tye's 
Ma>jtiijicat  is  only  known  to  antiquarians. 

Half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Gibbons  the 
settings  of  the  canticles  had  become  merely 
Bieaningless  collections  of  short  'points';  ancl^ 
instead  of  running  on  with  dignified  continuity, 
the  music  came  to  be  broken  up  into  a  number 
cf  email  aeotfon%  fcrvcicee  toU  altemetely  with, 
or  in  firequent  contrast  to,  f«hort  choruses.  The 
inflaenoe  of  the  French  school,  which  had  the 


most  disastrous  effects  on  English  anthems, 
affected  the  services  also,  though  to  a  leaser  die> 
gree.  The  services  of  Purcell  and  Blow  may  be 
considered  tvpical  of  both  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  this  sohoMy— melodioa%  but  nafleia  and  per* 
poseless. 

Seven  years  before  the  death  of  Blow  a  man 
was  hotVL,  who,  without  possessing  any  special 
musical  gifts,  wa.s  destined  to  bring  about  a  vast 
change  in  the  character  of  services;  that  man 
was  the  very  seoond-rate  Charles  King.  The 
only  possible  way  of  accounting  for  the  enomuiua 
popularity  of  his  services  is  to  view  them  as  a 
protest  against  contrapuital  derlces,  and  as 
a  restoration  of  simplicity,  even  if  the  Hinif  Ucity 
is  closely  allied  to  weakness.  To  the  influence 
cf  King  we  probably  owe  two  short  but  beantlM 
settings  from  the  jhju  of  Dr.  Boyce  (wlm  died 
about  thirty  years  after  him) ;  one  is  in  the  key 
of  C,  the  oUier  is  A. 

The  next  development  of  the  form  and  character 
of  services  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
'dramatic*  school.  Attwood  deserres  an  iUK 
portent  place  in  any  sketch  of  the  history  of 
services  for  his  bold  attempt  to  attach  to  the 
words  music  which  should  vary  as  their  character. 
This  had  of  course  been  done  to  some  extent 
before  his  time,  but  nearly  always  with  a  polite 
leaning  to  the  conventionalities  of  the  past; 
Attw(KKl  struck  out  a  fresh  path.  This  fact 
should  l>c  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  criticise  severely  the  weak  points  in 
his  services.  Attwood  dir  l  in  1838,  and  we 
soon  find  ourselves  face  to  face  witli  S.  S.  Wesley, 
whose  Service  in  E  has  been,  and  is,  a  model  for 
many  living  writers ;  and  he  has  been  followed 
liy  a  lari^e  group  of  living  composers,  all  of  whom 
aure  striving  to  produce  services  in  which  the 
natural  emotions  celled  up  by  the  character  of 
the  words  shall  be  reflected  in  nnartificial  music. 
Fxom  the  ^bove  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
service  has  gone  throngh  seme  sndi  stagea  of 
growth  as  the  following : — 

1.  Early  simple  harmonic  (Tallis,  Patrick,  and 
others). 

i.  Early  contrapuntal  (Gibbons  and  others). 

3.  Late  contrapuntal  (Blow,  FnroeU,  and 

others). 

4.  Late  simple  hawnoaio  (JSiag,  Bqjosh  and 

others). 

5.  Modem  dramatic  (Attwood,  Wesley,  and 

others). 

Yet  these  divisions,  although  well-marked  in 
the  works  of  the  leaders  of  each  school,  are  com- 
piststy  bvricen  down  by  that  large  number  of 
composers  who  have  either  followed  some  pre- 
vious school  implicitly,  or  have  combined  the 
characteristics  of  sevend. 

It  has  alreatly  l)een  stated  that  Gibbons  had 
but  few  imitators,  yet  his  influence  on  both  Child 
and  Graygfatoo  is  dirtinctly  marked.  These  two 
musicians  were  bom  early  in  the  17th  century, 
Child  in  1606,  Creyghton  in  1639.  The  services 
bv  ChUd  in  the  keys  of  F  and  G  followed  the 
cheerful  bright  character  of  Gibbons ;  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  well-known  Service  in  £l> 
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,  of  these  etM*  major  key 
,  and  the  |^oomy  colouring  of  the 
earli«<«t  Hchool  entirely  discarded.  When  King 
tried  bis  hand  at  oount«rpoint  he  generally  made 
a  sad  mesa  of  it,  hence  hie  Service  in  C  and  his 
Sorvioe  in  F  (especially  the  Magnificat  and  Nunc 
DimUtit)  are  those  which  were  most  liked,  and 
to  ttmn  wan  principally  due  the  initiation  of  the 
later  eimple  ham>onic  stylo.  To  this  »clK>t>l  Dr. 
Cooke,  organist  of  Wcstnii outer  Abbey  (b.  X734) 
contribute  a  most  useful  service  in  the  key  of  G. 
The  Te  Deum  of  the  lieHervtiily  pt»pular  Service 
in  F  by  Henry  Sumrt  jirovet*  how  much  breadth 
■nd  dignity  can  be  thrown  into  the  '  late  simple 
haniK'uic'  ntyle  by  tlie  lumd  of  f^euiua;  othor 
portions  of  th«  service,  especially  the  Jienedictus 
cndNiosoeCraed  bdoog  to  tbo  oiodem  dnmalio 
•diool. 

One  of  the  finest,  if  not  Ao  finest  setting  of 
the  IV  Z)mMi  and  JMtlnle  to  wliieh  iho  Bnglish 

Cliunh  can  point,  is  that  by  Croft,  in  A.  It 
combines  a  suitable  variety  of  sentiment  with  a 
dignified  unity  as  a  wholo ;  and  while  hi  torn  It 
is  plaintivt',  penitential,  or  joynm,  it  bursts  at 
the  close  of  the  GUnriti  to  iimJitbiUU*  into  a  lioh 
fugaio  highly  artistio  and  effeotI'Vo. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  our  mcKlem  ohurch- 
composera  have  had  placed  before  them  the  same 
pfdUflm  whkh  oonfronted  Plales*rina»  and  are 
solving  it  in  the  wrong  way.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  real  question  is  broadly  this — Should 
dinrch-music  be  a  level  unwying  vehicle  Cor 
supporting  the  sacred  words,  or  should  it  strive 
to  illustrate  them  ?  Or,  in  other  words — Should 
it  be  a  passive  receptacle,  a  mere  unobjectionable 
frame  to  whidi  tm  tfwda  an  to  be  fitted,  or 
should  the  music  be  an  active  and  appropriate 
ooiiinient  on  the  text  ?  The  question  is  not  one 
vhich  can  be  answered  off-hand ;  all  that  we 
can  do  here  is  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  our 
modem  composers  have  adopted  the  latter  view, 
and  are  striving  to  do  for  sacred  music  what  the 
'romaiitie'  «ehool  did  for  the  necular  branch. 
If  modem  writers  of  services  can  be  sometimes 
ohaigad  with  Mntimentality,  they  can  retort  that 
thej  at  least  do  not  exhibit  primitive  drearine-y'!. 
Ptalcatrina  had  to  choose  between  the  frivolous 
artifldalitifla  wluoh  had  then  burdened  ohurch« 
Buuifl^  and  tho  classical  style  of  his  own  adop- 
tion ;  not  betwoen  a  classical  style  and  a  romantio 
style  not  than  dieaiiiod  of.  ▲  eareftal  halawohig 
of  the  various  merits  of  different  characters  of 
aervioes  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lead  our  modem 
writers  to  form  an  edeotio  school  which  ihall 
avoid  weak  sentimeutilitv  on  tlie  oTie  side,  and 
orthodox  dnmess  on  the  other.  But  controversy 
CB  thia  ■fafajeet  haa  tot  the  laat  Ihw  yean  boon 
rnnniag  very  high,  and  ojtposing  parties  are  not 
in  that  temper  of  mind  which  can  ooutamplate 
odeelldun  ao  dorinUo. 

The  use  of  the  full  orchestra  in  our  cathedrals 
and  ohnnhe^  which  has  become  oonmion  during 
tilo  hMt  Ihw  years,  haa  called  into  existenoe  a 
considerable  number  of  festival  settings  of  the 
Magnificat  and  A'umo  Dimitti*;  these  are  dis- 
tinctly modem  in  character  of  course,  but  are 


ftr  Htm  BOit  part  admirable  speetmens  <^  thoir 

kind. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  foreigner  attempts 
to  enter  the  mysteriooa  boundariea  of  English 
servioe-music  ;  yet  Mendelssohn  ventured  upon 
the  step.  His  TV  I)mm  and  Jubilate  in  A, 
Maffnijicat  in  Bb  and  yumc  Dimittis  in  £b,  are 
evident  attempts  to  follow  a  style  to  whidi  be 
had  no  <inu]it  l>een  attracted  by  his  occasional 
visits  to  .St.  Paul's  and  Weatmiuster  Abbey.  Of 
these  four  canticles,  the  TV  Deum  is  unquestion- 
ably the  finest,  the  Last  portion  reaehiui;  a  high 
standard  of  beauty  and  pathos.  The  coutra- 
pnntal  writing  of  the  Magnijicat  is  ezoeedii^y 
clever,  especially  the  fu^iie  t«)  the  words  'as  ho 
promised' ;  the  Aunc  Uimitti*  is  rather  spoilt 
than  improved  by  the  reintroduction  of  Uw 
prayer  '  Lord  now  lettest  Tlum  Thy  servant 
depiart  in  peace,'  after  the  triumphal  borat  'To 
ba  a  light  to  lighten  the  CkatOos.*  Bat  the 
whole  work  is  publishetl  in  octavo  form  and 
takes  its  place  amongst  the  services  on  the 
ninsie4isla  of  onr  principal  onthodnli^  a  atrong 
evidence  of  its  appnointMNt  hj  onr  tnnti&tmkf 
ehnndi  musieiana. 

Those  who  desin  to  study  tho  Hteratan  of 
services  will  find  ample  materials  in  BamaidTo 
Collection  (imperfect  and  rare) ;  Boyoe's  Collo^ 
tlon  of  OatibJhnI  Music,  3  vols. .  Arabid'B  Col- 
lection, 3  vula.}  Bimbault's  Collection  of  Servicett, 
I  vol,i  Ooseley's  CoUection  of  Services,  1  vol. ; 
variooB  manuscripts  in  our  cathedrals.  Full 
information  as  to  Barnard's  Collection  will  bo 
found  under  the  head  Babxard,  vol.  i.  p.  X40  of 
this  Diotionary ;  to  each  of  the  succeeding  col- 
lections above  named  interesting  biographical 
notioea  are  attached,  for  the  intwt  part  extremely 
'  correct.    Ouseley  has  given  a  notice  of  Kiohard 
j  Farrant  as  the  composer  of  an  'early  simpte 
I  harmonic*  Service  in  D  minor;  this  however 
j  was  composed  by  a  '  Mr.  Farrant  of  Salisbury,* 
not  by  Kiohard  FtaBanti  thoy  wen  pnbnbiy 
;  near  relatives. 

i  The  rapid  growth  of  music  which  has  taken 
place  in  all  our  parish  churches  dnxfag  the  loot 
few  years  has  colleii  into  existence  a  new  class 
of  '  congregational '  settings  of  the  Canticles, 
under  the  namo  orOhant>serTloes.  Hm  nood  of 
them  was  felt  a  century  ago,  when  '.Tark?on  in  F,' 
their  trae  fwerunner,  first  appeared ;  no  wonder 
that  wershippon  were  glad  on  the  one  hand  to 
escape  from  the  'reading'  of  the  Te  Deum  by 
parson  and  clerk,  and  on  tho  other  hand  from  the 
cathedral  sorvioe  in  which  they  oonM  tako  no 
part.  And  it  imi-^t  bv  admitttil  also  that  the 
weakest  chant-service  is  an  improvement  on  tho 
system  of  singing  tho  cantielee  to  dnglo  or  doofalo 
cliants.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  criticise  modem 
chant-sorvioes ;  their  authors  have  produced 
them  as  works  of  utility,  not  of  art ;  and  their 
need  is  still  so  pressing  that  composers  of  ability 
who  are  willing  to  lay  aside  their  own  artistic 
mms  and  don  the  strait- jacket  of  a  congregation's 
limited  requirementt^  and  powon  doswio  all  on* 
oouragement  aiid  -/ratitude. 

Instead  of  tindiug  the  terms  'chorus'  and 
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'm^o'  in  the  older  aervioee,  we  find  'full*^  and 
*  mw* ;  the  former  ezplaies  iteelf,  but  the  latter 
is  onrious,  and  the  origin  of  its  use  in  thia  sense 
hat  never  been  Batiafaotorily  explAin^d.  [See 
Tam.]  CJ.&} 

SESQCr.  ALAtinymd,dtdtjiag,mm3fy, 
Ihe  whole  plm  ite  half. 
Jn  mnnetl  tenninology,  the  pieftc  fletqai  is 

used,  Id  combination  with  certain  numeral-a^ijec- 
Urm,  to  expreee  the  Proportioo,  either  of  Uar* 
moido  Inlerveli  or  of  nythmie  eomUoetioiM. 
[See  Proportion.]  Thus,  Sesquialtora  expn-sHes 
the  Proportion  of  twe  to  thne,  and  therefore 
npTMents  the  Perfect  Hfth,  which  is  produced 
hy  sounding  two-thirds  of  a  given  string.  Sesqui- 
tertia,  expresnng  the  Proportion  of  thi«e  to  four, 
repi'ceente  the  PeHhct  Feorth,  sounded  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  string.  Sesquiquarta,  or  four-fifths, 
repreaente  the  Major  Third.  Sesquiquinta  repre- 
■ente  the  Minor  Third,  given  by  fiv»«ixth8  ef  the 
raeonent  string.  Sesquisexta,  dx  sevenths,  and 
Seequkeptima,  seven-eightbs,  coneepond  with  no 
Xnterrals  in  the  acoepted  Ganon  of  the  Scale: 
ha^  Siequiuetava*  or  eightmintbs,  represents  the 
peeilliar  form  of  the  Major  Second  known  to 
Theorists  as  the  Greater  Tone ;  and  Sesquinona, 
Bine-tenths^  gives  the  Lesser  Tone — an  Interval, 
which,  though  conventionally  called  a  Major 
Second,  and  treated,  in  practice,  as  identical  with 
that  jttit  deeoribed,.  i»  less,  by  one  Commn,  Ihaa 
the  Tone  represented  by  Sesquioctava.' 

In  rhythmic  combinationSySesquialtera  is  used 
as  the  general  iiynibol  of  Triple  Thne.  The  term 
SeKiuudtera  is  ahio  applied  to  passages  of  three 
notes  sung  against  two;  Sesquitertia,  to  three 
notes  sung  against  four;  and  Sesquiquarta,  to 
four  notes  sung,  ov  fbjjled^  egninst  five.  [See 
Hbmioua.J  [W.8.B.] 

SESQUIALTBRA.  A  oompooni  ocgan  ilop 

consisting  of  several  ranks  of  pipes,  sometimt^s  as 
maajr  as  five.  Various  combinatione  of  inter- 
vale am  need,  bat  they  only  represent  different 
ptisitinns  of  the  3rd,  5th,  and  8th  of  the  ground- 
tone  in  the  third  or  fourth  octave  above.  The 
aeaqoialtara  thus  gives  brilliancy  to  the  tone  by 
flMoforcing  theHe  upper  partials. 

The  origin  of  the  term  Seequlaltera,  as  applied 
to  en  eigan  stop,  ia  rather  obscure.  In  the  list 
of  ratioM  given  by  Boethius,  at  the  close  of  the 
5th  or  beginning  of  the  6tb  century,  which  were 
exactly  reprodnoed  by  almost  every  writer  on 
music  up  to  the  i6th  century,  the  term  pro- 
portio  tegquiaUera  signifies  numbers  having  the 
ratio  a  :  3 ;  the  term  therefore  is  really  applic- 
able t<>  all  stops  having  pipes  at  an  interval 
of  a  fifth  ftota.  the  ground  tone,  such  as  the 
Quint,  Twelfth.  Larigpt  (nineteenth),  etc.  As 
stated  above,  the  Sesouialtera  organ  stop  does 
actually  contain  pipes  having  this  rektion,  only, 
(it  also  contains  pipes  having  the  ratio  5  :  4 
the  tierce),  which  Boethius  called  a  projm  tio 
tmquiqitarta.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  word  Sesquialtera  wah  originally  used 
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for  the  purpose  of  showiu^  that  the  stop  con- 
tained pipes  having  ratios  qUisr  thaa  a  :  i ,  or 

other  than  an  octave-scries.  [J.S.] 

S£ST£T  or  S£XT£T  (Fr.  SeMu^ri  Ital.  Se$- 
Mto).  A  eomposiMoD  for  six  tnatrmnents,  or  ilz 

voices,  with  or  withotit  nccompaniment. 

Instrumental  sestets  are  of  two  kinds ;  those 
tir  strings  only,  whidi  befeBgtothesameobwsas 

string  quart4.  td  and  luintets,  being  monochromes 
in  six  real  parts,  and  those  for  vaiious  combin- 
atloBi  of  strings,  wind  and  pianoforte,  whidi 

!)el<ing  t<^  thu  class  of  pianoforte  quartets  etc., 
and  may  be  reigarded  as  miniature  symphonies. 
The  first  of  these  two  dasses  is,  naturally,  but 

rarely  met  with,  six-pnrt  hannony  not  botng 
0uy  to  write;  but  the  few  examples  we  have 
ava  striking  ones.  We  may  pass  over  Haydtai*s 
solitary  specimen,  called  an  '  Echo,'  for  4  violins 
and  2  cellos,  and  mention  aoiy  that  of  Spohr.  in 
C  (op.  1 40),  a  charming  work  ;  the  tw»  immortal 
compositions  of  Brahms  (Bb,  op.  t8;  Op.  36), 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  modem  chamber- 
music  ;  the  Sextet  of  Raff,  op.  178,  in  G  minor ; 
and  that  of  Dvorshak,  recently  introdttoed  into 
England.  Kaff" s  work  deserves  more  than  n 
passing  word,  being  one  of  that  coni]H>ser'ti  most 
carefully  written  produotionr^.  It  ia  a  veritable 
triumph  of  counterpoint ;  not  only  is  the  labour 
of  6-part  writing  never  fov  a  moment  shirked, 
but  osstj  device  of  imitation  and  canon  is  lav- 
ishly  expended.  One  canon  of  6  ia  3  in  the 
variations  is  particularly  happy. 

All  tlu3  above  are  for  2  violins,  3  violas  and 
3  cellos.  Turning  now  to  the  8ec4)nd  and  more 
comprehensive  clans,  we  find  a  few  more  in  point 
of  number  but  none  of  much  artistic^  value.  The 
proliHc  Boccherini  wrote  nix  teen,  Haydn  ons^ 
Mozart  only  the  'MusicAl  Joke.'  Beethoyen*8 
Sestet  for  Strings  and  2  obligato  Horns  (ep.  816) 
is  interesting,  but  unfortunately  impractiraMe 
for  modern  players.'  His  >Sest«t  for  Wind  In- 
strumsnts,  op.  71  (for  »  clarinets^  a  horns,  and 
2  baxfioona  in  Kb),  is  an  early  work  and  little 
known.  B«ethoveu  himself  mentions  it  in  a 
letter  of  August  8,  1 809,  as  'one  of  my  earlier 
things,  and  not  only  that^  but  written  in  a  single 
night;  perhaps  the  only  thing  in  its  favour  is 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an'aothor  who  has  at  least 
brought  forward  better  works — though  for  many 
such  works  are  the  beet.'  (Nohl'a  Neue  Briefe, 
No.  5a.)  Stsnidale  Benastt's  Sestet  for  Piano 
and  Strings  a  very  early  work  (op.  8)  is  an  el'  gnnt 
pianoforte  piece  with  an  unimportant  though 
often  piotoresquo  aoeotnpaniment  for  stringsTm 
which  the  jn'ann  }ia.«,  perhaps,  an  undue  aharo 
of  work.  Unalow  left  1  sestets— ops.  and 
77 

It  shonM  be  aoticed  that  the-sestota  and  qnin> 
tets  of  Beicha  and  other  composers*  wh^u  written 
for  wind  instnunents  only,  are  prastically  quar- 

tets,  one  or  BUTCl  oC  tlw  iBBtrUIDSftts  taking  a 

rest  in  turn.  L^" 'C] 

»  A  l»t  flom  part  U  In  rilttmea.  on  which  Bwlho*^  haw  wrlltan 
■  f.|.  t  ot  inlii«.  (ji«J  kiiuwt  where  Iho  other  p»rt<  »re.'  TU-  nUm  riiinc- 
bM  bora  MUjpud  to  volM  ai'TlM  V««pac  Ujrsuv'.UMl  UmX  a 
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seventh: 


SESnNI,  GlOVANNA,  a  singer  engaged  at  the 
Italian  opera  in  London  as  prima  h^'a  in  1785. 
She  fiint  appeareil  in  '  La  Marchess  Gianliniera* 
of  Anfossi.  Although  the  quality  of  her  voice 
was  not  agreeable  ('  gritty  and  sharp '  Lord 
Mount- Edjiecunibc  dcscrilion  it\  and  her  vocalis- 
ationtiot  of  the  first  order,  her  beauty,  vivacity, 
and  intdligence  won  for  her  great  popularity 
with  the  public.  Kelly,  who  heard  her  at  Dublin 
in  1787.  nienti(His  her  in  his  Beminiscenoeass  the 
beat  of  bar  time.  She  wao' first  woman' 
for  many  years,  then,  in  the  decline  of  her  voice, 
became  second,  and  even  after  that  sang  at 
intervals  at  Ooveot  Oardsn  and  Hke  Ha]rBiarlMi. 

She  was  one  of  those  useful  ]>eoi)le  who  are 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  take  almost  any 
part,  and  up  to  1791  waa  often  raealled  to 
f  trcngthen  a  weak  company.  She  reuiaint  d  con- 
stantly in  England^  and  died  here  at  Imi,  in 
great  poverty.  Her  salary  for  her  first  ssasen 
was  £450. 

One  V.  Sestini,  possibly  a  relation,  was  ward- 
robe Iteeper  at  the  King^^  Theatre  in  tSsi,  and 

the  name  of  Mi&s  Sestini,  a  singer,  appears  in 

£ume  English  playbiUs  of  1839.  [F.A.M.] 

SETTIMETTO.    Italian  for  a  septet,  or  com- 

r'tion  for  seven  instminents,  or  in  seven  parts, 
the  earlier  programmes  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  Beethoven's  Septet  b  uccasioualiy  styled 
Settimetto.  [G.] 

SEVEN  LAST  WORDS,  THE— f.  e.  the 
seven  last  sentences  or  exclamations  of  Christ : 
— (i)  'Pater  dimitte  illis;  non  enim  sciunt  quid 
fiuaant.'  (a)  '  Ain-  n  dioo  tibi,  ho<Ue  mecum  eris 
in  )>aradiso.'  (3)  '  Mulier  ecce  hlius  tuus,  et  tu 
eoce  mater  tua.'  (4)'Sitio.'  (5) 'Deusmeus,  Deus 
meuSyUtrjviid  dereliquisti  ma}'  (Q'Oanaununatum 
est.*  (7)  'Fater  in  manustuascommendo  spiritum 
meum.' — A  composition  of  Haydn's  dating  about 
1 7S5.  It  was  then  the  custom  in  the  principal 
church  of  Cadiz  to  have  a  kind  of  oratorio  during 
Passion  week.*  The  church  wna  hung  with  black, 
and  n  single  lamp  only  was  lighted.  At  noon  the 
doors  were  shut.  An  orchestral  prelude  was 
played ;  then  the  Bishop  mounted  the  pulpit,  read 
one  of  our  Lord's  last '  words/  and  made  an  ex- 
hortation upon  it.  He  then  came  down,  and 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  altar. 
During  thla  there  was  again  ordieatnd  music. 
He  then  mounted  the  pidpit  a  second  time,  and 
pronounced  the  second  '  word,'  and  a  second  dis- 
course, and  S4>  on  till  tbe  last.  In  or  aboot  1 785 
Haydn  received  a  request  from  Cadiz  to  com 
pose  orchestral  pieces  for  this  purpose,  each  piece 
to  be  an  adagio  of  about  lo  minutea  long.  Tliis 
he  did,  Kubslittiting  however  (as  the  original 
parts  show)  for  the  Bishop's  voice  a  long  recita- 
tive for  a  bass  in  the  case  of  each  of  tbe  seven 
'words.'  In  this  fi>rm  the  work  was  performed 
at  'Vienna,  March  26,  1787,  and  was  published 
in  parts  bj  Artatia  in  the  same  year— as  •  7 
senate,  con  un  Introtluzione,  ed  al  fine  un  tere- 
moU) ' — for  orchestra,  op,  47  ;  for  atringii,  op.  48 ; 
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for  piano  solo,  op.  49.  It  quickly  spread  to  other 
ooontries,  was  sold  to  Fovster  of  London  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  for  5  guineas,  Haydn 
protesting,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  another  5, 
but  with  doabtfol  success  and  was  announced 
by  Longman  and  Broderip  in  The  Times  of 
Jan.  1, 1788,  as  *  A  set  of  Qu&rtetts  ....  expree- 
sive  of  the  Passion  of  Oar  Saviour,  op.  48.  8«.* 
Haydn  himself  conducted  them  (whether  witb 
the  recitatives  or  not  and  for  full  orchestra  doea 
not  appear)  as  the  middle  part  of  a  oonoevt  ni 
the  King's  Theatre,  Haj-market,  May  30,  1  791, 
and  repeated  the  perforuauce  at  the  bene  tit  of 
little  Clement  tiie  violin-player.  For  the  pay- 
ment for  the  Paris  edition  he  waited  long.  At 
last  a  package  arrived  from  the  publisher  ood-> 
taiiling  a  ebooolate  tart.  Alter  looking  at  It  ftr 
some  time  in  disgust  he  broke  off  a  piece  for  Ilia 
servant,  when  out  ran  a  number  of  ducats ! 

The  work  is  now  known  as  a  oantata,  with 
words  to  each  movement.  When  or  by  whom 
the  words  were  added  is  not  quite  clear ;  for  the 
various  statements  the  reader  most  be  lefaii'sd 
to  Pohl's  'Joseph  Ilaydn*  (ii.  217,  218).'  Pohl's 
conclusion  af){)eais  to  be  that  Haydn  adapted  to 
his  music— perhaps  with  Van  Swieten'a  assist- 
ance— words  which  he  met  with  at  Passau  on 
his  way  to  England  in  1794,  except  those  to  the 
Earthquake,  which  are  from  Rammler  s  '  Tod 
Jesu.'  At  the  same  time  be  arranged  eadi  of 
the  *  words '  in  plain  harmony,  and  added  a  move- 
ment for  wind  instruments  only  between  move- 
ments 4  and  5.  The  *  Seven  Words '  were  for 
long  a  favourite  in  Vienna  b  itli  in  church  and 
ooncort-room.  One  of  the  last  j  lerfoniiancoe  was 
at  the  Alt-Lerchenfeld  chun^h,  wh'»n  Franz 
S(li\il>ert*H  bn>4her  Anton  ('Fatlier  Hermann') 
delivered  the  discourses.*  [G.] 

SEVENTH.    Tbe  Intervals  which  oontain 

seven  notes  comprise  some  of  the  most  importailt 
chords  in  music,  and  such  as  have  been  peon* 
liarly  conspicuous  in  musical  history.  They  are 
divided  mainly  iiit<i  three  classes — major  seventhly 
minor  sevenths,  and  diminished  seventlu;  as 

i>a>  t>^  B  — —  ~ 


«-/  ^  1^ 

I.  The  major  sevenths,  as  CB,  FE,  GFf,  are 
very  harsh— in  ftet  the  harshest  combination  u^^ed 
in  modem  music  except  the  minor  second,  bu<A 
as  BC  They  are  only  endurable  either  when 
prepared  and  duly  resolved,  or  when  they  reault 
from  the  use  of  an  appoggiatura  or  graee-nole, 
or  passing  note.  They  occur  most  commonly  as 
suspensions,  resolving  either  up  or  down,  while 
the  rest  of  the  obord  is  statioiiaiy,  as  at  (a) 

\. —  ("):  ,  ^('») 
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or  with  the  oondenssd  forms  of  reBolation»  v^en 

>  Tuht,  '  Hirdn  In  London,  p.  VI. 

>  The  BU>imphl«  rnlrenclUi  alat^  c«l'icrirlc*U/  Uut  Uie  idti*- 
allon  wa«  b?  MtrhMl  Ilajdn. 

4  Sm  robl  *  -  JuMvii  lUyio.'  U.  S4.  Ml.  etc. 
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SEVENTH. 

the  rest  of  the  chord  movM  simultftneouslj  with 
thn  moiioii  of  Hm  diMordMt  note,  m  at  (6) 


Of  these  Tnajor  sevenths  there  are  sever)! 
forms,  but  as  they  all  have  the  same  general 
piriiieiples  of  formation  and  treatniMit  ttej  do 
not  re<^uire  deUiiled  considi  ration. 

a.  The  minor  sevenths  are  more  inilividually 
characterisllo.  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
the  Dominant  seventh,  as  at  (c),  for  the  key  of  C. 
The  discordance  of  this  combination  is  very 
di^t.  ByUselfitiabotUltioiiioffehamhthaii 
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some  combinations  which  are  universally  ac- 
cepted as  CQQOords,  raeh  as  the  miiior  sixth ;  Init 

its  harshness  Is  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
other  notes  which  fill  up  the  harmony,  as  at 
■IiiM  the  Indispensable  major  third  in  the  ehord 

makes  a  diminished  fifth  with  the  seventh.  Never- 
theless its  mildness  has  long  been  recognised,  and 
it  was  used  as  early  as  the  oeginning  of  the  1 7  th 
century  with  greater  freedom  than  any  other 
disconi,  by  being  relieved  of  the  condition  of 
being  prepared.  [See  Habmoitt,  to!.  I.  p.  674.] 
But  the  laws  of  its  resolution  continuetl,  atid 
stiU  oontinae,  more  or  less  restricted.  It  natu- 
mll J  resolves  into  the  TonJo  ehord ;  beoanse  its 
third  is  the  leatling  note  of  the  key  and  tends 
to  the  Tonic ;  its  seventh  naturally  tends  to  the 
third  of  the  Tonie  ehord,  whieh  is  in  the  major 
divided  from  it  only  by  the  small  interval  of  a 
semitone;  and  its  root  or  bass  note  already 
supplies  the  fifth  of  that  chord,  which  natarally 
acts  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
harmonies  of  dominant  and  tonic;  so  that  all  the 
Tital  notes  of  the  Tonic  chord  are  as  it  were  pre- 
dicted by  its  sounding,  and  consequently  it  is  the 
most  natural  and  forcible  penultimate  in  cadences, 
in  which  it  occurs  with  extreme  frequency.  [See 
Cadbnor;  HARMOirr.]  It  is  hanuy  necessary 
to  point  out  that  it  can  be  resolved  otherwise, 
since  it  so  often  plays  a  part  in  interrupted 
cadences  ;  as  for  instance  where  the  Tonic  chord 
is  supplanted  by  the  chon!  of  the  Subniediant 
(r)  ;  but  it  is  in  connecjuence  of  tho  very  pre- 
(i;;4]>(<Hitit>n  which  it  creates  to  expect  the  Tonic 
chord  tint  interrupted  cadences  have  such 
marked  effect.  [See  Interrupted  Cadence.] 
There  is  no  other  minor  seventh  in  the  key 
which  can  be  accompanied  by  a  diatonic  major 
third;  but  there  are  two  at  least  that  can  be 
obtnlnod  with  one  chronuttio  note  in  them,  and 
these  are  so  frequently  used  ns  if  they  belonged 
to  the  key  that  some  theoristii  have  uf^'n^^'d  to 
nOliate  them.  These  sre  the  minor  seventh  on 
the  Bn|iertonic  with  h  chn>mfttic  major  third,  and 
the  uiiuur  seventh  on  the  tonic,  in  which  the 
seventh  itself  ia  chromatic,  (/)  and  {g"),  in 
relation  to  t}i»'  kty  "f  C.  These  are  respec- 
tively the  dominant  sevenths  of  the  Dominant 
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and  Subdominant  keys,  so  that  in  any 
they  lie  very  dose  to  the  principal  key,  and  can 
rtsolve  into  it  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  and  they 
are  often  taken  without  prapaiation  as  distinct 
ingredients  of  lie  harawnie  awlarial  wfthont 

other  reference  to  the  keyi  tO  wUflh  they 
diatonically  belong. 
Hie  minor  aerenfli  on  the  taperlonie,  with  n 

diatonic  minor  third,  is  a  chord  whii  h  h;m  iiuich 
exercised  theorists.  It  comprises  the  same  notes 
Ns  the  chord  which  has  been  generally  known 
fr)rmerly  nnd  even  partially  now  aa  the  Added 
sixth ;  and  it  ia  more  often  met  with  in  the 
form  from  whieh  that  name  was  derived.  Bat 
in  whatever  position,  it  has  long  \m'n  peculbtf 
among  disoonls  for  the  variabUiW  of  its  re8i>- 
lution.  sinee  the  note  wbidi  would  be  the  seventh 
if  the  aupertonic  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  chord, 
stands  still  in  rseoltttion  almost  as  ofWn  as  it 
moves  downwards  to  the  oouTeniently  eontigoous 
leading  note  of  the  key.  For  the  various  views 
entertained  oonoemiag  this  chords  aee  Habxokt 
and  Root. 

3.  The  chord  of  the  IHminished  seventh  is 
a  familiar  combination  both  to  theorists  and 
musicians.  It  u  in  its  complete  form  composed 
of  a  set  of  minor  thirds,  and  this  as  much  as 
anything  gives  it  its  notoriously  ambiguous 
character,  since  any  of  its  elements  can  be  treated 
as  the  discordant  note*  with  the  resnlt  of  leading 
to  a  different  key  in  each  several  case.  It  is  now 
commonly  held  to  be  the  inversion  of  a  minor  ninth 
with  the  ro  '  1*0  omitted.  [See  Diminished 
Interval.^,  vol.  i.  p.  448.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

SEVERN,  Thomas  Uksbt— brother  of  Joseph 
Severn  the  painter,  the  tnUmate  friend  of  Keats^ 
Leigh  Hunt,  etc. — wns  born  in  Lonilon,  Nov.  5, 
1801.  and  after  many  difficulties  became  manager 
of  Fara*e  mnsie  baainess  at  7a  Lombard  SirMt. 
He  was  the  first  conductor  of  the  City  of  London 
Classical  Haruomists,  started  in  1831.  [See 
ToL  {.353  a.]  He  was  ▼irtnally  self-taught,  and 
his  knowledge  of  muHic  wa.'^  derived  from  study 
of  the  scores  of  the  great  masters,  and  from 
practioe.  He  died  at  Wandsworth,  April  x$, 
i8St.  Severn  was  the  author  of  an  opera,  and  of 
various  songs  which  were  very  popular  in  their 
time.  Amongst  these  were  two  sets  to  worda 
by  ITaynes  Bayley,  '  Songs  of  the  Boiidoir,'  con- 
taining the  well-known  'We  met,  'twas  in  n 
crowd^;  and  *  Bongs  of  the  days  of  Gh{valnr*( 
also  three  songs  by  Herrick ;  a  Cantata,  '  The 
Spirit  of  the  ^ell ' ;  two  Te  Deums  (Novello  ^ 
Co.).  etc.,  etc.  [G.] 

SEXT  (I Jit.  OJUcium  (rel  Oratio)  ad  IJuram 
Sejrtam]  Ad  Sij-faui).  Tlie  last  but  one  of  the 
'Leaser  Hours'  in  the  U«»ni!in  Hreviary. 

The  OiBoe  begins,  as  ui<ual,  with  the  Veialde^ 
and  Response,  '  Deus  in  a<ljutorium.'  These  are 
followed  by  a  Hymn— Rector  potens,  verax  Deus 
— which  never  changes;  Verses  81-IJ9  of  lbs 
Psalm,  'lUati  immacvdati.' sung  in  three  divi- 
Kions,  but  under  a  single  Antiphon ;  the  '  CapitU' 
lum'  and  'Reeponsorium  breve'  for  the  asasca; 
and  the  Prajrer  (or  Collect)  for  the  Dny. 

In  Collegiate  Churches,  the  Offices  of  Teroe 
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and  Sext,  are  agaally  sung  immediately  before 
and  after  High  Maw.   The  Plain  Chaunt  Manic 
for  tbe  various  Offices  is  contained  in  the  Anti- 
phooarium  Bomanum,  and  tb«  Directorium 
CM.  [W.aR.] 
SEXTOLET  (Fr.  Sexfnht ;  Oer.  Sfxtoh ;  luL 
Sestitia),  A  group  of  ux  notes  of  equal  length, 
played  In  the  tlM«f  fcoreidniaiy  notes oitlM 
same  species.    To  distincni^h  thf-m  from  regQlftr 
notea  of  liice  form  tbe  number  6  is  placed  Move 
or  Mow  the  group.  Tlie  true  Mxtnlet  it  fsnnei 
ftwn  M  trijiU't,  by  dividing  each  note  into  two, 
that  giving  six  notes^  tbe  first  of  which  alone  is 
Nooented ;  but  Aere  b  also  •  limilar  group  of  six 
nnt(  s,  far  more  frequently  ufled  than  the  real 
sextolet^  in  whioh  a  alight  accent  is  given  to  the 
fimrdi  note  as  weO  as  tiie  first.  This  group, 
which  really  consista  of  two  triplets,  is  proi)crly 
known  as  the  Double  Triplet,  and  should  be 
narked  with  the  figure  3  over  the  second  and 
fifth  note8,  though  it  is  frequently  maiked  with 
6,  and  called  a  sextolet.   The  difference  is  well 
shown  fn  the  fidlowing  two  extracts  from  the 
Lnrgo  nf  BeethoTen's  Coooerte  inOi  op.  i [See 
also  Tbiflkt.} 

DmMe  TripUU. 


SextokU. 


[F.T.] 

SEXTUS  {Ptirs  sfxta.  Si.rlii/)hnn;  Eng.  The 
Sixth  Voice,  or  Part).  In  tlit>  Part- Books  of  the 
15th  and  i6th  centuries,  four  Voicen  only  were,  aa 
»  ffeneral  rule,  mentioned  by  name  ;  the  Cantus, 
Altos,  Tenore,  and  Bassus.  When  a  fifth  Voice 
was  needed,  it  was  called  Quintns,  or  Pars  Quinta, 
and  correh{K)nded  exactly,  in  compnas.  with  one 
of  the  first  feur.  When  yet  another  Voaoe  was 
added,  it  was  called  Sextus,  or  Parw  Sexta;  and 
corresponded  in  compass  with  another  original 
Voice-Part.  The  extra  Part,  therefbra,  repre- 
sented sometimes  an  a»lditional  Treble,  sometimas 
an  Alto,  sometimes  a  Tenor,  and  sometimes  a 
Bass;  and  always  oorresponded,  in  eompass, 
with  Bone  other  Fart  of  eqnal  import.inoe  with 

itaelf.  IW.S.R.] 

SEYFRIED,  laiTAX  Xavib,  Rittkk  vox. 
bom  Aug.  15,  1776,  in  Vienna,  was  originally 
intended  for  the  law,  but  his  talent  for  nuiNic 
was  BO  decided,  that,  encouraged  by  Peter  Win- 
ter, he  determined  to  become  m  professional 
musician.  In  this,  hit*  intimacy  with  Mozart 
Md  subsequent  acouaintauco  with  Beethoven 
ofmaohiiio.  His  Mmt wm KotMl«Mi| 
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for  the  PF.  and  organ,  and  Haydn  for  theory. 
In  1 797  he  became  joint  oondoctor  of  Sohihaa^ 
der's  theatre  with  Heiniplx-rg,  a  poet  he  retainetl 
in  the  new  Theater  an  der  Wien,  firom  its  opm- 
ing  in  i8ot  tfll  iSaC.  The  «nt  worit  he  pro- 
duced  there  was  a  set  tinp  of  Schikaneder  s  comic 
opera  'Der  Lowenbrunnen*  (1 797),  and  the 
second,  a  grand  opera  *Der  Wanderamiui  mm 
Rheinfair  (i79q\  on  which  Tfnvdn  wrot<"  him  a 
very  complimentary  letter.  These  were  sue- 
oeedod  by  innumeimble  operas  great  and  shmII, 
operettas,  singspiele,  mneic  fur  melo  lmmas,  plays 
(including  some  by  Schiller  and  (irillp«iner), 
ballets,  and  pantomlnws.  Specially  iiiifiiniafsl 
were  his  biblical  dramas,  'Saul,  K  'nig  von  Is- 
rael'(1810),  'Abraham '(1 817), 'Die  Maocia»«; 
and  'Die  Israeliten  In  der  Wllste.'  The  on^ 
to  'AhasveruH*  he  arran^'ed  from  piano 

pieces  of  Mozart's^  and  the  favourite  singapiel 
'Die  OehsenoMiraette '  (1833)  (an  adaptation  t4 
Hofinann's  vrxudevillo  'Le  menuet  da  boeuf*) 
was  a  similar  pasticcio  from  Haydn's  works, 
ffis  ehursh  mime,  widely  known  and  partly 
printetl,  included  many  masses  and  requiems^ 
motets,  offertoires,  graduales,  a  'Libera'  for  men's 
voices  oomposed  tor  Beethoven's  funeral,  etc. 
Seyfried  .ilsij  contributed  articles  to  Schilling's 
'  Universal  Lexikon  der  Tonkunet.'  Schumann's 
'Nene  Zeitsehrift  filr  Musik.'  the  '  Leipziger 
Allg.  Zeitung,'  and  'Cacilia,*  besides  editing 
Albrechtsbeiger  8  complete  works— the  'General- 
bass-SohuIe,*  ♦  Compositiondehre,'  and  a  Supple- 
ment in  3  vols,  on  playing  from  score  (Hastings) 
— and  Beethoven  8  Studies  in  Counterpoint. 
Hstr  Nottebohm's  critical  investigations  bave 
reduced  ibis  last  work  to  Its  propsr  nJino.  (^oo 
vol.  i.  309  and  ii.  479.] 

Seyfried  was  elected  an  honorary  or  a  corre- 
nonding  member  of  innumerable  mnsical  socie- 
«e8»  at  home  and  abroad.  His  pupils  included 
TiOnis  Schloaser,  Karl  Kreb.t,  Ileinrich  Ernst, 
Skiwa,  Baron  Joseph  Pajwpi.J.iti.  Carl  Lewv, 
Heissler,  Kesnler,  J.  Fischhof,  Snlzer,  Cari  Ha»- 
linger.  Parish-Alvars,  R.  Muldtr.  S.  Kuhe. 
Walther  von  C.H^tlR-,  Barrm  Hermann  LBw«b» 
kiold,  F.  von  Sui>pt',  Kohler,  and  Ba'»adona. 

His  closing  years  were  maddened  by  miafortonsi 
and  his  death  took  plaee  Aug.  37,  1841.  Ho 
rests  in  the  Wiiliring.  r  ccmetssy  (OrtsfiiedhoO* 
near  Beethoven  aud  .Sc-hubert.  [C.F.P.] 

SFOGATO  (open,  airy),  a  word  used  in  mre 
instances  by  Ghopin  in  certain  of  those  littfo 

cadenzas  and  omamen  ts  that  he  ia  so  fond  of  nsing, 
to  indicate  what  may  be  called  his  own  peeolinr 
touch,  a  delicate  and,  as  it  were,  ethereal  tone, 

which  can  only  be  pPO<luoed  upon  the  pianofnrt*', 
and  then  only  by  performers  of  exceptional  akilL 
'  Exhalation  is  the  only  word  that  eonveyo  an 

idea  of  this  tone  when  it  is  produced.  A  '  Soprano 
sfogato'  is  a  thin,  acute,  voice.  [J. A. F.M.J 

SFORZANDO,  SFOBZATO,  'foroed';  a 
direction  nsoally  ibund  in  itsablnvviatsd  team  ^f. 
or  $/z.  referring  to  single  notes  or  groups  of  notes 
which  are  to  be  especially  emphasised.  It  is 
tmAj  eqnivnlsiit  to  tho  noosnt»>bat  is  Um  api 
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to  be  overlooked  in  perfurmancc,  and  is  therefore 
used  in  all  important  passages — as  for  instance, 

in  certain  canons  where  th«  leading  part  has  a 
strongly  accented  note  wbich  is  to  l>e  brought  out 
vitk  equal  force  in  the  imitating  part.  Good  in- 
stances occur  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  for  violin  and 
piano  in  C  minor.  Op.  30,  No.  2,  in  the  trio  of 
the  Scherzo ;  in  SdmnuHOi**  Etad«0  Syniphon- 
iques  Variations,  etc  [J.A.F.M.] 

SGAMBATI,  Giovanni,  a  remarkable  pianist 
and  composer,  was  bom  at  Borne  May  38,  1 843. 
His  mother  was  English,  the  daughter  of  J oseph 
Gott,  sculptor,  a  native  of  London,  who  had  fur 
many  yeans  practised  his  art  in  Home.  Giovanni 
was  intended  for  his  father's  profession,  that  of 
an  advocate,  and  would  have  been  educated  with 
that  view  but  for  hia  utrong  turn  fur  luuHiu. 

After  the  death  of  the  father  in  1S49  the 
mother  migrated  with  her  two  children  to  Trevi 
in  Umbria,  wbere  she  married  again.  The  boy 
latmad  ik&  piano  and  harmony  from  Natalncot, 
a  former  pupil  of  Zingarelli's  at  the  Conservatorio 
of  Naples;  ami  from  the  age  of  six  often  played 
in  pablie,  Mmg  eontralto  wka  in  draroh,  con- 
ducted small  orchestras,  and  was  known  as  the 
author  of  several  sacred  pieces.  In  the  year 
i860  lie  fettled  «t  BenM  and  Mon  beOMM  fiunona 
for  his  phiyin::,  and  for  the  classicil  character  of 
his  prugrauuues.  His  £bvourite  oomposers  were 
Beraiovea,  Cliopin,  and  Sdmnuain,  and  he  was 
an  excellent  interpreter  of  the  fugues  of  Bach 
and  Uandel.  ShorUj  after  this  he  was  on  the 
point  of  going  to  (Serman^  to  atody,  viMn  Liaitfa 
arrival  in  Rome  saved  hun  from  that  m-ce-sity. 
With  him  Bg&mbati  worked  long  and  diligently. 
He  soon  began  to  give  orehea&al  conoerts,  at 
which  the  aymphoniee  and  concertos  of  the  Ger- 
man masters  were  beard  in  Borne  for  the  first 
time  under  his  bAton.  In  1864  he  wrote  a  String 
Quartet;  in  1866  a  PF.  Quintet  (F minor, op.  4): 
in  1867,  an  Octet,  a  second  PF.  Quintet  (6  minor, 
op.  5).  an  Overture  for  full  orchestra,  to  Cassa's 
'Cola  di  Bienzi,'  etc.,  etc.  He  conducted  Liszt's 
•Dante'  Sytni<hnny  at  Rome,  Feb.  36,  1866,  with 
great  Huccetui  and  credit  to  himself.  In  1 869  Liszt 
and  he  made  a  Tisit  to  Germany  together,  and 
Rt  Munich  Sgandmti  heard  Wagner's  muHic  for 
the  hr»t  time.  In  1870  he  published  an  album 
of  5  songs  (Blanchi),  which  was  quickly  followed 
by  other  vocal  pieces.  Hgambati  had  for  some 
time  attracted  the  notice  of  Herr  von  Keudell, 
the  well*knowii  amateur,  and  Prussian  Amhaa- 
sador  at  Rome.  At  the  orchestral  concerts 
which  he  conducted  at  the  Embassy,  several 
of  Ua  woito  wen  ftrat  heavd ;  and  there,  in 
1877,  he  and  his  music  first  made  the  favour- 
able aoqoaintanoe  of  Wagner,  through  whose 
leeoaatBUudfttlon  the  two  quintetaand  oAer  pieoee 
were  published  by  Schottn  of  Mayence.  En- 
couraged by  this  well-merited  recognition  he 
ecmpoeedaPtelndeMidFtogiiefortbePF.  (op. 6), 
a  Festival  Overture,  a  Concerto  for  PF.  and  or; 
cheatra,  a  second  String  Quartet,  yarious  PF. 
pieoea,  and  a  Symphony  for  ftdl  oreheatnk  The 
qrmphony  was  produced  at  a  concert  in  the 
Qaiiinaly  Mandi  a8,  1881,  in  presence  of  the 
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King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  and  other  CTeat 
peraonages.  Its  ruccoss  was  gxeai,  and  the  King 
conferred  on  Sgandiati  the  order  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy  oa  the  occasioa.  In  i88a  be  made  his  first 
visit  to  England,  and  performed  hie  PF.Coooerto 
at  the  Philharmonic  of  May  n,  and  hi»  Sym- 
phony at  the  Crystal  Palace,  June  to.  Both 
worka  were  wdl  reoeived,  but  the  symphony 
made  much  the  greater  impression  of  the  two. 
Though  original  in  ideas  and  character  it  adherea 
to  the  eatabHahed  finrqia ;  it  ia  at  onee  tbonght- 
fully  worked  out  and  gracefully  expressed,  with 
a  great  deal  of  eifect  and  no  lack  of  counterpoint, 
and  it  left  •  very  feTtmrable  inipreeaion. 

In  1869  Sganibati  founded  a  free  i'F.  class  hi 
the  Academy  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Borne.  Thia  ba» 
siaoe  been  adopted  as  part  of  «h»  lb«adatioii  of 
the  Academy,  and  in  1878  he  l^naalf  became 
professor  of  the  piano  and  a  mamber  of  the 
Direction. 

The  following  list  shows  the  chief  of  hla  pob- 
lished  works  to  this  date  (July  1882). 


op.  I.  A1buainf5«onc«(B)ancht). 
2.  AlbumoflOMngsfRkeordt). 
a  MoUuiTKt.PF.(lUos»ui:m). 
«.  <lalnM  ar  nr««B4itilB|S 

(TmlnorX 
a  Quintet  tlltto.  (O  minor), 
a  Frelutle  iinil  Fugun  In  Sb 
nlaor,  rr.  aot*. 

7. 
d 


Op.*. 

10.  S  BtudM  for  PV.  nto:  1 
In  Sb  :11a  ft  nlaor. 

a. 

tt.  notft  VOlMtt. 

IS. 

14.  GarotlM. 

15.  c<  ncfrto  In  O  mlaor  for 

\  y. 

16.  Bjmi.litnj  In  D.  'J 


SHAKE  or  TRILL  (Fr.  TriU^^,  formerly 
TrembUmeni,  Cadence ,  Ger.Triller  :  Ital.  THllo). 
The  ihahe,  one  of  the  earliest  in  use  among  the 
ancient  graces,  h  also  the  chief  and  most  frecjuent 
ornament  of  modern  music,  both  vocai  and  in- 
strnmental.  It  oonafata  of  the  regular  and  rapid 
alternation  of  a  given  note  with  the  note  aKn-e, 
such  alternation  continuing  for  the  full  duration 
of  the  written  note. 

The  Hli.ike  is  the  hend  of  a  family  of  oma- 
meuts,  all  founded  on  the  alternation  of  a  principal 
note  wiA  a  anbeidiary  note  one  degree  either 
above  or  below  it,  and  ooroprising  the  Mordent 
wdPrcMtriUer  [see  Mobdxmt]  still  in  use,  and  the 
BtsmuVA  (Oer.  ZviHkktddag)  and  BaUmnKi*^ 
(Bi.  i),  both  of  which  «ra  now  obaoleta. 

1. 


I 


Rthattvla. 


The  sign  of  the  shake  is  in  modern  music  ir. 

(generally  followed  by  a  waved  line  If  over 

a  long  note),  and  in  older  music  tr.  **■,  and 
oocasionAlly  *■ ,  placed  over  or  under  the  note ; 
and  it  u  rendered  in  two  dUbxent  ways,  begin- 
ning with  eitlier  the  prindpal  or  the  upper  note, 
aa  In  example  a 


t  BoaaMsa  (Diet.  d«  Mutqiw)  taerlbM  llw  MtlUmmt  u  s  trfll 
which  diflkred  froai  Uia  ordtikvy  trill  or  Mtmwoair  In  bettnntnt 
wttll  tlM  principal  li»»l«uJ  ol  th«  »ub«WI»l7  note.  In  IhU  he  U 
OOTUialy  mllUken,  ilno*  the  haUtmiU  U  dacritied  by  kll  uther 

ss  SB  UurasUea  o(  tiM  prtastysl  BOM  With  Um  DOM  6«bM. 
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These  two  modes  of  performance  differ  con- 
siderably in  effect,  because  the  accent,  which  ia 
always  perceptible,  however  alight  it  may  be,  ia 
given  in  the  one  caae  to  the  principal  and  in  the 
other  to  the  subsidiary  note,  and  it  in  therefore 
important  to  a^^ct^rlaiu  which  of  the  two  niethoda 
•hould  be  adopted  in  apy  given  case.  The 
question  has  hi-en  discussed  with  much  fervour 
by  various  writers,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
hKW  maatty  taken  the  form  of  a  fixed  adherence 
to  one  or  ntner  of  the  two  modes,  even  in  appa- 
rently unsuiuble  casts.    Most  of  the  earlier 
maaters,  including  Emanuel  Bach,  Marpurg.Ttlrk, 
etc.,  held  that  all  trills  should  begin  with  the 
upper  note,  while  Uunimel,  Czemy,  Moschele-!, 
and  modem  teachers  generally  (with  lome  ex- 
ceptions) have  preferred  to  bc^'in  on  the  principal 
note.    This  diversity  of  opinion  indicates  two 
diflferent  views  of  tM  vwy  nature  and  aMaaiDg 
of  the  shake  ;  according  to  tlic  letter,  Itlll a  trem- 
bling or  pulsation — the  niiteration  ct  tha  prin- 
cipal note,  though  iubject  to  eontinmd  momentary 
interruptions  from  the  gub.Hidi.iry  nute,  gives  a 
certain  undulating  effect  not  unliiLe  that  of  the 
iremuhnU  of  the  organ ;  aeoording  to  the  fbrmf  r, 
the  shnke  ia  derived  from  the  ^t^ll  older  apiO(j;/ia- 
tura,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  appoggiaturas 
with  their  raMlutions — ^ie  in  Awt  a  land  of  elabo- 
rateil  ajijtogi^'iatur.i, — and  as  such  requires  the 
accent  to  fall  upon  the  upper  or  subsidiary  note. 
Thb  view  fa  enfbrced  by  moit  of  the  earlier 
ftuthoritica  ;  thus  Marpurg  says,  'the  trill  derives 
its  origin  from  an  appoggiatura  ( Vornchlag  vm 
oten)  and  fa  in  Ceot  a  seriee  of  descending  ap- 
poggiaturas executed  with  the  greatest  rapidity.' 
And  JSinanuel  Bach,  speaking  of  the  employment 
of  the  ehake  in  ancient  (German)  music,  says 
•  formerly  the  trill  wae  usually  only  intnxlucetl 
after  an  appqggiatom,*  and  he  glvea  the  following 
example— 


Neverthdeii,  the  theory  which  derives  the 

shake  from  a  trembling  or  pulsation,  and  there- 
fore places  the  accent  on  the  principal  note,  in 
whien  manner  most  shakee  in  modem  mtisie  are 
executt^I,  has  the  advantage  of  considerable,  if 
not  the  highest  antiquity.*  For  Caocini,  in  his 
Singing  School  (published  i6ot),  deseribes  the 
trillo  as  taught  by  him  to  his  pupils,  and  says 
that  it  consists  of  the  rapid  repetition  of  a  tingle 
aote^  and  that  in  learning  to  exeente  it  the 
singer  must  begin  with  a  crotchet  and  strike 
each  note  afresh  upon  the  vowel  a  {ribattere 
tUucmia  note  em  la  jrofa,  fopm  U  wcaU  a). 
Coiionsljf  eoongli  he  also  mentioni  aaotber  gnoe 


•  The  _  _   

OoowrtL  ■  MMftM  itagw  OtM^;  It 
sssliilsssuai.  (Hhlillaf.*IittllHMidii 


ksol 


tat 


whkSk  Iw  etUa  Gruppo,  whieh  eloeely  resembki 

the     •      -  • 


And  Pla^'ford,  in  his  '1 
of  Musick   (1655)  quote 


Introduction  t/>  the  Skill 
quotes  an  anonymous  treatise 
on  '  the  Italian  manner  of  singing/  in  which 
precisely  the  same  two  graces  are  described.' 
Commenting  on  the  shake  Playford  sayi^  'I 
have  heard  of  some  that  have  attained  it  after 
this  manner,  in  singing  a  plain-song  of  six  not<« 
up  and  six  down,  they  have  in  the  midst  of  every 
note  beat  or  shaked  with  their  finger  apon  ttrair 
throat,  which  by  often  practice  came  to  do  the 
Kame  notes  exactly  without.'  It  seems  then  clear 
that  the  original  Intention  of  a  sliaire  wns  te 
pnxluce  a  treniMing  effect,  and  so  the  nodsni 
custom  of  beginning  with  the  principal  note  may 
be  held  justified. 

In  performing  the  works  of  the  great  master? 
from  the  time  of  Bach  to  Beethoven  tbeo»  it 
should  be  nnderstood  tliat,  aeoording  to  tlie  nile 
laid  down  by  contemporary  teachers,  the  shake 
begins  with  the  upper  or  subsidiary  note,  but  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  eenelvde  that  this  rule  is  to 
be  invariably  followed.  In  some  cases  we  find 
the  opposite  effect  definitely  indicated  by  a  ^^mall 
note  placed  before  the  principal  note  of  the  shake, 
and  on  the  same  line  or  aptioe,  thnn— 

ft.  Mo«saT(aBeribsdloV*UasMras»*Tar.j. 

tr  tr 


m 


and  even  when  tiiere  fa  no  small  note  it  fa  no 

dnubt  correct  to  pi  rform  all  shakes  which  are 
situated  like  those  of  the  above  example  in  the 
same  manner,  that  is,  beginning  with  the  prind  pal 
note.  So  therefore  a  shake  at  tlio  commencement 
of  a  phrase  or  after  a  rest  (Ex.  6),  or  after  a 
downward  leap  (Ex.  7),  <v  mhaa  preesdad  by  a 
note  one  degree  below  it  (Ex,  8},  A^^M  bsgia 
on  the  principal  note. 

e.        Bach,  Prslude  No.  m6,  YoL U 

tr 

es^m  a_ 


Andante 


7. 


Sf OBABT,  Oonesrlo  la 


Baca,  Aitef  Fn^iw.  No.  K 


^^^^^^ 


>  TlM  wiUuir  of  UiU  UMtlM  U  MUd  bj  ri«7lonl  to  bar*  twra  a 

loBsf  ihs< 
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It  is  also  customar}'  to  begin  with  the  principal 
note  when  the  note  bearing  the  ah&ke  is  preceded 
bj  •  note  one  degfne  abow  it  (Ex.  9),  especially 
if  the  t«inpo  be  quick  (Ex.  10),  in  which  case 
the  triU  reaembiee  the  i'ralUrUUr  or  ioTerted 
mavdant,  tiio  only  dURnwnoe  being  that  the  ibna 
notes  of  wliicli  it  is  composed  are  of  equal  length, 
inHteid  of  the  last  being  the  longeti  (aee  roL  ii, 
p.  364). 


1«. 


Mecanr, 

tr 


IbF. 

Plapfd.  ^ 


If  however  the  note  preceding  the  shako  is 
slurred  to  it  (Ex.  1 1  a),  or  if  the  trill  note  is  pre- 
ceded  by  an  appoggialnn  (Ex.  11  6),  the  trill 

begins  with  the  upper  note;  and  this  upper  note 
is  tied  to  the  preceding  note,  thus  delaying  U»e 
entran<M  of  the  shake  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  the  'bound  Pralltriller '  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  364,  £x.  13).  A  trill  so  situated  is  called  in 
Gemum  der  jtbmuUnt  Tritttt  (tho  bound  trill). 


11.  (a)  BaoBy 


tor  two 


^)     BavMt,  THe  In  B  ■dnor. 

—  *  ' ' 

When  the  note  carrying  a  shake  is  preceded 
by  a  short  note  of  the  same  name  (Ex.  13),  the 
npper  note  always  begins,  unless  tbo  anticipating 
nnte  is  marked  staccato  (Ex.  13),  in  which 
the  aUake  begins  with  the  princi]  ^!  note. 

Bach,  CbromaUc  Fanta»i». 
Ir    L  Ir 


In  modem  music,  when  a  trill  beginning  with 
the  flobntdiary  note  ia  required,  it  ii  nmiallT  Indi- 
cate.! b^'  a  t-mall  grace-note,  written  immediately 
before  the  trill-note  (Ex.  14).  This  grace-note 
ia  ooeadonally  met  with  in  older  music  (see  Cle- 
ment!, Sonata  in  B  minor),  but  its  employment 
is  objected  to  bv  TUrk,  Marpurg,  and  others,  as 
liable  to  be  oonniaed  with  the  real  appoggiatura 
of  the  bound  trill,  aa  in  Bx.  11.  This  objection 
does  not  hold  in  modem  miuk^  nnoe  the  bound 
trill  is  no  longer  used. 

BsaTtiovsN,  Sonata,  Op.  <3.  Finale. 


14 


Immediately  before  the  final  note  of  a  shake  a 
new  subeidiary  note  is  generally  introduced,  situ- 
ate<l  one  dein-ee  heloic  the  principal  note.  This 
and  the  concluding  principal  note  together  form 
what  is  called  the  tum  of  the  shake,  though  the 
name  is  not  strictly  appropriate,  since  it  properly 
belongs  to  a  Hepanite  species  of  ornament  of  which 
the  tum  of  a  shake  forms  in  fact  tlu-  s-lcoikI  half 
only.'  [See  Turn.]  The  turn  la  vjiriouHly  indi- 
cated, sometimes  by  two  small  grace-noteu  (Ex. 
1 5),  aometimat  bj  notes  of  ordinary  size  ( Ex.  1 6), 
and  in  old  music  by  the  si'^Tis  of  a  vertical  i«troke, 
a  small  curve  in  a  downward  direction,  or  a 
regular  torn,  added  to  the  ordinary  sign  of  the 
trill  (Ks.  17). 


BAmML,  0%as  (Salts  14). 

Cr  fr 


17. 


i 


1 


For  the  sake  of  Bmootlinc?'*,  it  is  nrcesfary 
that  the  note  immediately  preceding  the  tura 
■hoidd  be  •  principal  note,  in  the  shiike  begin- 
ning with  the  upper  note  thitt  \»  the  case  M  n 
matter  of  course  (£x.  18),  but  in  the  mod«m 
shake  an  extra  prindpal  note  has  to  be  added  to 
the  couple  of  notes  which  come  just  before  the 
turn,  while  the  speed  of  the  three  is  slightly 
quickened,  thus  forming  a  triplet  (Ex.  19). 

I  The  tura  of  S  trill  U  betltr  dMcrlbeU  bf  lu  Gwm*n  omm 

Ii 
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SHAKE. 


SHAKE. 


18.  Writl,-n. 
tr 


Plan.  L 


Sometimes  the  turn  is  not  indicated  at  all,  but 
it  has  nevertbdMi  to  be  introdaoed  if  the  shake 
ia  followed  by  an  accented  note  (Ex.  3o).  If 
however  the  next  following  note  is  unaccente<l, 
BO  tttrn  b  nqaired,  but  an  extra  principal  note 
i«  a<liled  to  the  last  couple  of  notes,  that  the  trill 
may  end  aa  well  as  begin  with  the  principal 
note  (Bf.  St).  When  trill  !•  followed  by 
A  rest,  a  ttim  is  generally  made,  though  it  i« 
perhaps  not  neoeeaaiy  unless  specialljr  indicated 
(Ex.  a  a). 

tr      ...      Played.  |  ^ 

m 


21. 


Climknti,  Sonata  in  O 

tr 


22. 


i 


DKKTHovK.y,  Trio,  Op.  97, 
tr  d 


When  a  note  ornamented  by  a  shake  is  followed 
by  another  note  of  the  same  pitoH  the  lower 
subsidiftry  note  only  is  added  to  tlie  end  of  the 
■hake,  and  the  sucoeeding  written  note  serves  to 
complete  the  tarn.  TUe  lower  note  ie  written 
sometimes  as  a  small  grace-note  (Ex.  23),  some- 
iivam  as  an  ordinary  note  (£x.  94),  and  is  some- 
times«ot  written  at  all,  but  n  neverthebn  intro- 
dneed  in  perlbnuMioe  (Ex.  35). 


BssTBOTKir,  Concerto  to  Bb. 


2S. 


m 


>3£ 


^mmwri.  Sonata  la  A. 


J- 


•Ss 


n 


MosAMT, '  Salve  to,  Doaains.'  Tar.  4  (CadeMsX 
»  tr 


Even  when  the  trill  note  is  tied  to  tlie  next 
following,  this  extra  lower  note  is  required,  pro- 
vided the  eeeond  written  note  ie  ihoii,  and  oeenre 
on  an  accented  beat  (Ex.  26).  If  the  second 
note  is  long,  the  two  tied  notes  are  considered  as 


forming  one  long  note,  and  the  shake  is  therefor 
continued  throughout  the  whole  value. 

Baca,  FoflBS  No.  15,  ToL  s. 


Very  Bimilar  is  the  rendering  of  a  ehake  on 
dotted  note the  turn  endd  on  the  dot,  whic 
thne  takes  tiie  plaoe  of  the  second  of  the  tw 
notes  of  tlie  same  pitch.  Thus  the  effect  of  th 
two  modes  ot  writing  shown  in  Ex.  a?  a  and  t 
wonM  be  the  lame,  I(  however,  the  dottsd  not 
h  followed  by  a  note  ndqjne  law«r«  ap  inni  i 

required  (Ex.  28). 

27,       Ramsa,  fleHs  le. 

(')'  fr 


Henderinjr  of  both. 


I  V  «  A  4 


•  ■  •  , 


Haatait  Sniks  10.  ADsgni. 


ifMf  .grill  .311  fTtrr; 


TriUs  on  very  short  notes  require  no  tvni,  bei 

jncrely  of  a  triplet — thus, 

MosART, 'Ein  Weib.'   Var.  6. 


Besides  the  several  modes  of  ending  a  shake, 
the  commencement  can  also  be  varied  by  tht 
addition  of  what  is  called  the  upper  or  Iowa 

pn  fix.  The  upper  prefix  ia  not  met  with  ir 
modern  mtisic,  but  occurs  frequently  in  the  worki 
of  Baeh  and  Handd.   Its  sign  ia  a  tail  tnnsd 

upwards  from  the  l>ei::;-inning  of  the  ordinary  triD 
mark,  and  it^  r*  nd«  rinc'  is  aa  follows —  * 


liAcii.  i'artita  No.  i,  Samtiande. 


Tlio  lower  prefix  consistB  of  a  stnglf  hnver  stdv 
sidiary  note  prelixcd  to  the  first  note  of  a  shake 
which  begins  with  the  principal  note,  or  of  two 
notes,  lo«  (^r  r\nd  principal,  prefixed  to  the  first 
note  of  a  shake  beginning  with  the  upper  noU 
It  is  faidieated  in  Prions  ways,  by  a  sii^  smaO 
in"nco  note  (Ex.  31),  by  two  (Ex.  33^  or  thnx 
grace-notes  (Ex.  33),  and  in  old  music  by  a  tail 
tamed  downwards  from  the  ooaunenoemeni  ct 
the  tnll  mnrk  (Ex.  3 4^  the  rendering  in  aU  oaisi 
being  that  shown  in  Ex.  35. 
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From  a  composer's  habit  (tf  writing  the  lower 
prafix  with  one,  two,  or  three  not<?:<,  his  inten- 
tfons  r^pecting  the  commencement  of  the  or- 
dinary shake  without  prefix,  at  to  whether  it 
Khould  begin  with  the  principal  or  the  subaidiary 
note,  may  generally  be  inferred.  For  since  it 
would  be  ineorrect  to  render  Ex.  3a  or  33  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Ex.  36,  wliich  involves  the 
repetition  of  a  note,  and  a  conset{uent  break  of 
legato— it  follows  thfti  •  eoiii|MMer  who  chooses 
the  A>rm  Ex.  32  to  express  the  prefix  intendsj  the 
shake  to  begin  with  the  upper  note,  while  the 
use  of  Ex.  33  ahowi  tli»(  »  shftke  bednniog  wi^ 
tlie  priadpiil  note  is  generally  iDtended, 

*  (Ex.  31.) 


That  the  form  Ex.  31  alwayx  implies  thr  fhake 
b^tfinuins  with  the  principal  note  is  not  so  clear 
(aUIiotigD  there  ia  no  doubt  that  it  nmudly  does 
•o),  fbr  a  prefix  is  possible  which  leaps  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  subsidiary  note.  This  ex- 
eeptfonal  form  n  freqoeiitly  eni]>loyed  byMonrt, 
and  is  marked  aa  in  Ex.  37.  It  hChn  a  close 
reeemblanoe  to  the  Double  Appoggi&tura.  ^Sec 
tbat  wocd,  ToL  i.  p.  79.] 

_  llosamr,8oBelafaiF. 


'  Among  modem  composers,  Chopin  and  Weber 
illmoet  invariaWy  write  the  prefix  with  two  notes 
(£x.  32);  Beethoven  uses  two  notes  in  his  ear- 
lier Woiks  (tee  Op.  9,  No.  a,  Largo,  bar  10),  but 
•fterwards  generally  one  (see  Op.  57). 

The  ujiper  note  of  a  shake  is  always  the  next 
degree  of  the  xoale  above  the  |iniidpid  notOb  and 
may  therefore  be  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone  dis-  • 
tant  from  it,  acconling  to  its  position  in  the  scale. 
In  the  CMO  of  modulation,  the  shake  must  Ije 
made  to  agree  with  the  new  key,  independently 
of  the  signature.  Thus  in  the  second  bar  of  Ex. 
38,  the  shake  must  be  made  with  BQ  netead  of 
Bb,  the  key  having  changed  from  C  minor  to  C 
major.  iSoinetimes  such  modoIfttionB  are  indi- 
cated by  a  small  acddentel  plaoed  dote  to  the 
■igaof  the  trill  (Ex.  39). 

Caori^T,  Uallado,  Opi.  67. 


i 


The  lower  aubeidiaiy  note,  whether  employed 
in  the  tafB  or  at  prefix,  is  tuually  a  aemitone 

distant  from  the  prmcipal  note  (Ex.  40),  unless 
the  next  following  written  note  ia  m  whole  tone 
below  the  priBciiMd  note  of  the  nhake  (Ex.  41). 
In  thh  respect  the  shake  follows  the  rules  wUidk 
govern  the  ordinary  turn.    [See  TuBN.} 

BxratovaN,  Sonata.  Op.  io»  Mo.  a. 


4L 


MoianT,  Rendo  In  JK 


m 


A  seriea  of  shakes  ascending  or  descending 
either  diatonlcaUy  or  chromatically  is  called  a 
Chain  of  Shakes  (ItaL  Catena  di  Trill- ;  Gcr. 
TriUerketie).  Unless  specially  indicated,  the 
last  shake  of  the  series  is  the  only  one  which 
requires  a  torn.  Where  the  chain  ascends  dia- 
touically,  as  in  the  first  bar  of  Ex.  42,  each  uhake 
muKt  be  completed  by  an  additional  principal 
note  at  the  end,  but  when  it  ascends  by  the 
chromatic  alteration  of  a  note,  as  from  GC  to  Gj, 
or  from  A  to  Af,  in  bar  2  of  the  cxani))le,  the 
same  subsidiary  note  serves  for  both  principal 
notes,  and  the  first  of  such  a  pair  of  shakes  n* 
quires  no  extra  principal  note  to  complete  it. 


4ft 


liEETHOVEN,  Concefto  In  Eb. 
tr 


tr    tr  tr  Jr 


In  planolbvta  mmio,  a  ihako  b  frequently  made 

to  serve  an  necompaniinent  to  a  melody  played 
by  the  satne  hand.  When  the  melody  lies  near 
to  the  trilKnote  there  need  be  no  fotemption  to 
the  trill,  nnd  either  the  principal  or  the  suhei* 
diary  note  (Hommel  prescribes  the  former, 
Czemy  the  latter)  la  fltruek  together  with  eaoh 
note  of  the  melody  (Ex.  43y  But  when  the 
melody  liee  out  of  reach,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
sinffle  noCa  of  the  dnka  is  dinitted  each  time  a 
mebdy-note  li  itmok  (Ex.  44).  In  ttiia 

Xi  2 
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SflAXJB* 


the  ftoeent  of  the  dnke  musfc  i«  upon  the  app«r 
note,  that  the  note  omitted  uaj  M  ft  wdbmrngy 

and  not  •  principal  note. 

41.  Cramkr,  study.  No.ti* 

'^''•"J      J    j  _  J.  ' 


Bei 


Op.  109. 


jjn  Jj]  jn 


1 

Tlu'  aVirtve  aiTanjfement  constitutes  what  is 
called  a  false  trill,  the  effect  of  a  complete  trill 
being  produced  in  spite  of  the  occasional  omission 
of  one  of  the  notes.  There  are  also  other  kinds 
of  false  trill'^,  iiitcn<lc<l  to  produce  the  effi.'ct  of 
real  ones,  when  the  latter  would  be  too  ditiicult. 
Thus  £x.  4^  reproMato  a  shake  in  thirdly  Ex. 
46  a  H}iake  in  ootave^,  and  Bx.  47  »  thrM*part 

•hake  in  sixths. 

Menoklmoun,  Concerto  in  D 
46.      tr  tr 


\  TraiiMription  of  MendelMohn't  •  Wadding  March.' 


4&        M.  . 

L    JL    JL    JL  JL 

 1  = 

M           M.  Jt. 

-•-  M. 
'^-f^  

r 

M«ft 

/      "'f.  ' 

— »i — 

— %   — 

-1 — '  

irfee  0|k  eg^  Ne.  a. 

Il     l     I        .  ^ 

parts  is  generHlly  reeorted  to  when  great  foroe  is 

required,  otherwise  the  ordinary  method  ia  quite 
practicable,  and  both  double  and  triple  shakes 
are  frequentlj^  met  with  in  modem  brilliant  mustc 
(Ex.  48.^). 

Cnopiw,  PokmalH^  Op,  |^ 


^ 

bS3         <r   ^ 

BarnioTKN,  Pol 


Oie  above  method  of  producing  a  shake  in  three 


Theapeedof  aahakeoannot  be  okmi^  defined 

in  notes,  since  it  is  usually  better,  except  in  the 
case  of  very  short  trills  (as  in  Ex.  29),  that  the 
notes  of  the  shake  should  bear  no  definite  proper* 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  written  note.  Ot-nt-rally, 
the  shake  should  be  as  rapid  as  i^  consistent  with 
distinctness.  When  a  proportional  shake  ie  re- 
quired it  is  usually  written  out  in  full,  as  at  the 
end  of  the  Adagio  of  Beethoven's  tSouata  in  £b. 
Op.  %i,  No.  I.  [V'T.] 
SHAKESPEARE,  William,  composer,  roeal- 
ist,  pianist,  bom  at  Croydon  June  16,  1849.  At 
the  a^  of  13  he  was  appointed  organic  at  the 
dhnrch  where  formerly  he  had  attracted  attentioa 
in  the  choir.  In  1 86 3  he  conmienced  a  three  years 
course  of  study  of  harmony  and  counterpoint 
under  Molique;  but  after  that  maet^r'M  death, 
having  in  1866  gained  the  Kin'^^'s  Scholarship 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  continued  his 
studies  there  for  five  years  under  Sir  W.  Sterndile 
Bennett.  Whilst  at  the  Royal  Academy  ho  pro- 
duced and  performed  at  the  students'  concerts  a 
planofaitaaanata,  a  pianoforte  trio,  a  capriulo  fiir 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo;  and  attracted  some  notice  as  a  solo-player. 


He  waa  eleoted  Mendelieohn  Scholar  in  1871, 

for  composition  and  pianoforte-jihiyiiiu'.  and  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  (Jommittee  en- 
tered the  Cottsonratoriom  at  Leipdg;  TiMre, 
whilst  under  the  instruction  of  the  director,  Catl 
Beinecke,  he  produced  and  conducted  in  the 
Gewandbane  a  symphony  in  0  minor.  Havfn; 
discovered  him.-t  lf  tu  be  tlie  poss*"ssor  of  a  tenor 
voice,  he  waa  sent  by  the  Mendelssohn  Scholar- 
ship Committee  to  study  singing  with  Lamperti  at 
Milan,  and  there  remained  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
But  though  singing  was  his  chief  pursuit  he  did  not 
neglect  composition,  and  while  in  Italy  wrote  two 
overtures,  two  string  quartets,  and  other  works. 

In  1875  he  returned  to  England,  and  entered 
npon  the  career  of  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer. 
He  was  appointed  in  1878  Professor  of  Singings 
and  in  1880  con  Itictor  of  thtt  OODOertSy  at  tlw 
iioyal  Academy  uf  Mu&ic. 
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■  Hii  voice,  though  both  sweot  and  sympathetio 
II  in  quality,  ia  aomewhat  deficient  in  power ;  and 
B  hia  success  as  a  singer  must  therefore  be  Attri- 

H   bated  to  the  purity  of  his  vocal  production  and 
to  hia  complete  mai^tery  of  all  stylcji  ut  music. 

His  compositions,  which  are  marked  by  con- 
siderable fh.inn  and  elegance,  show  the  influence 
^   of  Schuuianu  and  Bennett ;  and  in  his  Overture, 
5   performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1874,  and 
1^   his  Pianoforte  Concerto,  at  tlie  Brighton  Festival 
of  18791      proves  him«elf  an  adept  at  musical 
fotm,  [J.aG.) 

SHARP  (DIrsh,  from  Lat.  Dirhlo;  Fr.  Dl.\^c). 

The  term  which  expresses  the  raising  of  a  uoto 
^  ligr  ft  1m  quantity  than  •  whole  tone.  F  shar]) 
J  is  half  a  tone  higher  tlian  F  natuml  ;  a  .singer 
"  *  anng  sharp ' — that  ia^  saug  slightly  higher  than 

the  eooompeiilment;  •  the  pm  wm  shMrpened* 

— tl)at  is,  was  slightly  nusM. 

The  sign  for  a  sharp  in  prnetieftl  music  is  | ;  for 
'  »  denhle  sharp,  two  half  tonse,  x .  In  Frendi 

the  t»ame  signs  are  used,  but  the  raised  note  is 
^  entitled  ditMe— Fa  di^,  di^  etc. ;  in  Ger> 
■j  nun  Fis,  Dis,  etc.,  just  as  Eb,  Ob  are  designated 

Kh,  (Jcfi,  and  so  oil, 
f       The  sign  is  said  to  have  originated '  in  the 

*  &et  that  fat  the  15th  and  i6th  oentariee  the  tone 

♦  was  divided  into  five  intervals,  which  were  de- 
I'    signated  by  x  ,  #  according  to  the  number 

of  parts  represented  by  each.  These  gradually 
!>  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  second  alone  renukinea. 
t  In  the  printed  music  of  the  17th  century  how- 
»  erer  the  sign  is  usually  ^ . 
)  In  Germany  the  sign  was  used  to  express  the 
I  major  mode^  C|  meaning  C  major,  Afi  A  majiv, 
9  and  80  forth.  Thus  Beethoven  has  inscribed  the 
i  overture  to  Lieonura  known  as  '  No.  I  '  (which  is 
i  in  the  key  of  C)  with  tbe  words  *  Ouvertura  in 
(,  Cf.  Characteristische  Ouverture.'  The  Eroica 
(    Symphony,  in  Eb,  was  even  announced  in  the 

programme  of  Clement's  Concert,  April  7,  1805, 
t  as*Eineneuegros8eSinfonieinDi8'(f.(?.  I>8).  In- 
$    stances  of  the  praotioe  are  frequent  in  the  Index 

to  the  *  Allgemeine  mtisikalische  Zeitung.'  [H.] 

>  SHAW.  M  ABT  (Mrs.  A  ltrbd  Shaw),  daughter 

>  of  John  Poitani,  niewnian  at  tiie  Gnard  Room, 

1  St.  James's  Palace,  was  bom  in  18 14.  She  was  a 
'  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  ofMuaio  from  Sept. 
<  i8a8to  Jmiei83i,andafterwardiapnpflofSir 
'  George  Smart.  Miss  Po^Lans  appeared  in  public  as 
»  oontralto  singer  in  1834,  Amateur 
Hanoal  Featival  in  Exeter  Hall  ia  Nomher  of 
that  year  attractwl  great  attention  by  the  beauty 
of  her  Toioe  and  the  excellence  of  her  style.  In 
1835  the  was  engaged  at  the  Gonoert  of  Aodent 
Music  and  the  York  Festival,  and  about  the  end 
of  the  year  became  the  wife  of  Alfred  Shaw,  an 
artist  of  some  repute.  In  1836  die  appeared  at 
the  ('}i;iring  Cro8.s  Hospital  Festival  at  Exeter 
Uall,  and  at  the  Norwich  and  Liverpool  Festivals, 
at  the  latter  of  which  die  sang  the  oontralto  part 
in  Mendelssohn's  '  St.  Paul '  on  its  first  perform- 
ance in  England.  In  1837  she  was  engaged  at 
tibt  PliilhMiaooie  and  Sacred  Harmonic  Swieties 

<  1m  MMai't  liulcoD,  uad«r  '  Vtesis.' 


and  Birmingham  Festival.  In  1838,  after  ful- 
filling an  engagement  at  Glonoeeter  Festival,  she 
quitted  England  and  appeared  at  the  Gewandhans 
concerts,  Leipzig,  under  Mendelssohn.  A  letter 
from  him  to  the  Directors  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society — Leipzig,  Jan.  19,  1839 — speaks  of  Clara 
NovfcUo  and  Mrs.  Shaw  as  'the  best  concert- 
singers  we  have  ha^l  iu  thin  country  for  a  long 
time.'  Frem  Germany  nhe  proceeded  to  Italy, 
and  appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  Nov.  17,  1839, 
in  Verdi's  opera,  'Oberto.'  She  returned  to 
Kngiand  in  1842  and  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
in  opera  with  Adelaide  Kenible,  and  in  1843  at 
the  Sacred  lianiionic  Society  in  oratorio  with 
Clara  Novello,  and  aflarwards  at  Birmingham 
F'estival.  She  hail  now  reached  the  zenith  of 
her  reputation,  when  her  career  was  suddenly 
amsted  by  n  heavy  visitation.  Her  husband 
became  deranged,  and  the  calamity  so  seriously 
shocked  her  whole  system  that  the  vocal  organs 
beeame  affected  and  die  was  unable  to  sing  in 
tune.  She  then  resorted  to  teaching,  for  three 
or  four  years  appearing  in  public  ut  an  anniial 
benefit  concert.  Aft^  r  her  husband*a  death  ahe 
married  John  Fredirirk  Robinson,  a  country 
solicitor,  and  retired  fruut  the  profetmion.  She 
died  at  her  bnsbsnd*a  leddence,  Hadleigh  Hall, 
Suffolk,  Sept.  9. 1 876.aflerHiifrering  for  three  years 
frtim  '  malignant  disease  of  the  breast.'  [W.H.H.] 

SHAWM  or  SHALM  (Germ.  Sekalmey  «r 
Chalmei;  Fr.  Chaltmeau). 

The  name  of  this  ancient  instrument  is  varioudy 
derived  from  the  Latin  Calamus,  Calamellut,  'a 
reed,'  or  from  the  German  t^allen,  'to  sound.' 
The  avpty(  of  the  Greeks,  «iup|>o8ed  by  Bomsdorff 
and  others  to  be  identical  with  it,  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Chappell*  to  have  been  the  Pandean  pipe. 
Under  the  names  of  Pommrr  and  liombard 
smaller  and  larger  fonns  were  known  in  Germany; 
the  latter,  also  called  the  Brummer,  developing 
into  the  Bassoon,  [See  Bassoon.]  It  was  clearly 
a  reed  instrument  like  the  shepherd's  pipe,  al- 
though Mr.  Chap[iell  thinks  it  more  closely  allied 
to  the  nuKlem  clarinet.  The;  older  dictionaries 
define  it  as  '  a  hautboy  or  cornet,'  and  it  is  so 
frequently  associated  with  the  bagpipe  that  there 
must  evidently  have  l>eon  some  atfinity  between 
the  two  instruments.  For  instance,  we  hnd  iu 
Clcnient  Marot,  L  i6(^ 

Faiioit  touDsr  Chalameanz  et  Comemnsss; 
and  again,  Drayton,  '  Polyolbion,'  iv. 
Even  from  tbe  shrillest  ShawniP  unto  the  Comamutc. 

This  combination  of  the  pastoral  oboe  with  the 
bagpipe  may  be  daily  seen  IB  the  etreeta.  •  [See 

PiFFEHARO.J 

Another  similarity  between  the  shawm  and 
the  bagpipe,  ae  abo  between  it  and  the  niusette, 
ia  noted  by  Schladeb.ach  in  describing  the  Schal mey 
or  Sbskalmei.  He  sUitos  that  it  is  still  playe<l 
under  this  name  by  the  peasaata  of  the  Tyrol 
and  of  Switzerlaii.l,  ami  that  the  reed,  instead  of 
beiog  ins^rrtH  directly  into  tbe  player's  lips,  is 
fitted  into  *  boE  or  *  capAule  *  with  a  inoothpiao«b 

1  umotj  tt  MiMto.  Toi.  L  p.  m 
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wherein  it  yibrates  QBOOnttnined.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  device  Btill  retained  in  the  bagpipe,  and 
nomiere  elee.  It  posseeees,  according  to  the  same 
wetter,  six  holes  for  the  three  middle  fingers  of 
eitiier  hand,  with  a  angle  hole  covered  by  meana 
of  •  kej  ftr  tiie  riglit  IHUe  finger.  Thb  would 
give  the  scale  of  the  musette  or  thephonl's  pipe. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  name  is  due  to  its  use 
in  the  Fnjcr>book  venion  of  Pfeelm  zovlil.  7, 
'  With  trumpets  also  and  shawms,  O  shew  your- 
aelves  joyful  before  the  Lord  the  King.'  The 
Anthoiised  Yonion  gi^flo  ihie  'With  trampete 
and  sound  of  comet.'  Dr.  Stainer,  in  *  The  Music 
of  the  Bifal0,'  aiguea  that  the  former  of  these  at 
least  is  a  mislnnilatiini.  The  original  Hebrew 
words  are  chatsotsroth  and  thrypliar.  The  passage 
is  translated  in  the  Septuagint  iv  aaXmriluf  kKa-  i 
ToTt  Ml}  *pojv^  adkmYfo*  tttpaTivrj^,  and  in  the  I 
Vulgate  'in  tubi-s  ductilibus.et  voce  tuba}  comere.' 
TheeAotiolsraA  is  obviously  the  trombone,  which 
it  wOl  be  shown  by  other  eridenoe  b  of  extreme 
antiquity ;  the  $hophar  is  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin  versions  described  as  the  'hom'truropet 
or  ramshora/  well  known  to  have  been  ased 
in  Jewish  festivals,  whence  in  Numbers  xziz.  i 
a  fisast  day  is  called  'a  day  of  blowing  tJie 
trumpets/  and  in  Joshna  vi.  4 '  sevin  trampets  of 
ramshorns*  an  ndiuitelj  detoribad  preceding 
the  Ark.  [W.H.S.] 

SHEPHERD'S  PIPE.  A  name  given  to  the 
pastoral  oboe  or  musette.  It  was  an  instrument 
with  a  doable  reed  like  that  of  the  bagpipe 
chaunter;  and  seems  occasionally  to  have  been 
combined  with  a  windbag  as  in  the  latter  instru* 
ment.  It  was  made  in  several  sizeti^  constituting 
a  family  or  *  consort  *  similar  to  the  viola,  re- 
corders, and  other  instruments.  Its  origin  in  the 
simple  reed  is  well  given  la  Gbftf^idrs  <  History 

of  Music,'  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

An  excellent  drawing  of  its  various  forms, 
with  the  nietho<l  of  holding  it,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
•Traits  de  la  MuHotte'  by  Joan  Girin  of  Lyon, 
157a,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  the  'Cro- 
mome*  and  *  Hautbois.'  The  bagpipe  form  with 
drones  and  windbag  is  also  ensravetl,  and  inter- 
esting details  are  given  as  to  celebrated  makers; 
niaaj  of  whom,  like  the  '  luthien '  of  Cremona, 
seem  to  have  handed  down  their  reputation  to 
their  descendants.  It  appears  to  have  had  six 
holes,  and  the  rudimentMj  scale  and  compass  of 
the  Oboe ;  though,  of  course  when  played  from 
a  bag,  and  not  with  the  lips,  the  upper  harmonic 
register  mnst  have  been  (tefioient.  [WAS.] 

8HKPPABD,  or  SHEPHEBD,  JoBir,  Mos. 
Bao.,  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
was  a  ohorister  of  St.  Paul's  under  Thomas 
Unlliaer.   In  154a  he  was  appointod  Instmetor 

of  the  choristers  and  organist  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1 543, 
was  reappointed  to  it  in  1545,  and  held  it 
until  1547.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
from  i£49  to  1551.  On  April  ai,  1554,  having 
then  bem  •  stndent  in  mnsio  tor  20  years,  he 
supplicated  for  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.,  but  it 
does  not  appear  whether  he  obtained  it.  John 


Day's  '  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,'  etc.,  1 560, 
contains  two  Anthems,  k  4,  by  him — '  I  give  you 
a  new  commandment,'  and  'Submit  yourselves.* 
The  former  is  reprinted  in  the  'Parish  Choir.' 
Another  book  of  Day's,  the  '  Whole  Psalms  in 
foure  parts,'  1563,  luw  a  'Prayer*  by  him,  *0 
Lord  of  hostes.'  Hawkins  prints  a  motet  in  3 
parts  by  him  '  Steven  hrst  after  Christ  for  Gods 
worde  his  blood  spent^'  and  »  melodiona  Uttlo 
'  Poynte ' — a  fugal  piece  for  4  voices  of  7  bars 
leqgth.  Bumey  (ii.  565)  compUins  that  the  mo* 
tet  w  not  a  good  speolinen,  and  prints  anothw, 

•Esurientes,'  for  5  voicoK  from  the  Clirist  Cliurch 
MSS.,  on  which  he  pronounces  Shepherd  to  have 
been  superior  to  anj  oompesar  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Much  of  his  church  music  is  pre- 
served in  the  Music  School,  Oxford ;  an  Anthem 
and  39  Latin  Motets  and  a  Pavin  and  Oalliard 
for  the  lute  are  among  the  MSS,  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  In  the  Britiah  Museum  (Add.  MSS. 
1 5166,  29389,  30480)  are  treble  pwts  of  many 
of  his  English  compositions,  amongst  them  a  M. 
and  £.  Services  with  Creed ;  a  Te  Deams  and 
Manifieats,  t  Creeds,  and  7  AathoBM.  ^le 
Add.  MSS.  4900,  29246,  contain  4  pieces  with 
lute  aooompaniment,  and  Add.  MSS.  17802-5 
has  no  less  than  4  Masses— 'The  western  wynde,' 
'The  French  Masse,*  'Be  not  afraide,'  and  'Pbiyn 
song  Mass  for  a  Mene  * ;  4  Alleluias,  and  i  o  Latin 
Motets,  all  for  4  voices  complete.  The  library  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  (no.  1737)  possessea 
4  Latin  motets,  and  (no.  1643)  a  '  First  Service  * 
b^  him.  Morley  in  his  '  Introduction'  includes 
him  amongst  *  famooi  Eni^lriunen.*  The  data  of 
his  death  is  unknown. 

Another  John  Shepherd,  possibly  a  son  of  the 
above,  was  sworn  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  Dec.  i,  1606.  (Rimbault*H  Old  Cheque- 
book, p.  43).  Perhaps  it  was  he  who  added  a 
Kyrie  to  J  ohnson  s  service  in  G,  in  the  Cathedral 
Library,  Ely.  (See  Dickson's  Catalogue.  31,  37.) 
Perhap,  also,  he  is  the  'Thos.  Shepherd'  of 
Tudway  (It.  7a).  fW.HA.] 

SHERRINGTON.  Mm*.  LwMEm-.  [See 

Lemmens,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.] 

SHERRINGTON,  Josb.  younger  sister  of 
Mme.  Lemmens-Sherrington,  born  at  Rotterdam 
Oct.  27,  1850  ;  studied  at  Brussels  under  Mad. 
Meyer-Boulard  and  Signer  Chiriamonte,  and 
soon  showed  a  gift  for  florid  singing,  and  a  very 
fine  shake.  In  1871  she  appeared  in  London 
and  the  Provinces,  under  the  auspices  of  her 
sister.  In  1873  made  a  tour  in  Holland,  and 
then  returned  to  this  coontlj,  where  she  has  since 
established  herself  as  a  concert  singer,  and  is  in 
much  request.  Though  gifted  with  much  dramatic 
talent  Miss  Jose  SherriiiL^aon  b.-ia  never  appealed 
in  public  on  the  stage.  Her  voice  is  a  good  soprano 
reaching  from  A  below  the  stave  to  E  in  alt.  [G.  ] 

SHIELD,  WlLUAV,  son  of  a  singing-master, 
was  bom  in  1748  at  Swallwell,  Durham.  He 
received  his  first  musical  instruction,  when  6  yean 
old,  from  Us  father,  but  losing  his  narent  three 
years  later,  ho  was  apprenticed  to  a  boat4mi]der 
at  North  Shields.   His  masler  howevw  per>  1 
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mitted  him  to  pursue  his  musical  studies,  and 
he  obtained  some  lesaoM  ia  thorough-bass  from 
CBiariM  ATi«m,  and  oooMionally  played  the 
Tiolin  at  music  meetings  in  the  neighbourhoud. 
On  the  expiration  of  fajjB  apprenticealup,  having 
aoqnind  tofflclent  knowledge  io  lead  the  ml^ 
scription  concerts  at  Newcastle,  he  determined 
upon  making  muno  hi*  pioiiMion,  and  removed 
to  Scarborough,  where  lie  became  leader  at  the 
theatre  and  concerts.  Whilst  there  he  produced 
hia  first  oompoeition,  an  anthem  ibr  the  opening 
of  a  new  ehoieh  at  Sunderland.  Having  been 
heard  by  Fischer  and  Borghi,  they  recommended 
him  to  Giardini,  by  whom  he  was  engaeed  in 
177a  as  a  second  violin  in  the  Opera  bMod.  In 
1773  he  was  promoted  to  the  poet  of  principal 
▼iola — the  favourite  instrument  of  composers — 
which  he  held  for  18  years,  and  which  he  also 
filled  at  all  the  principal  concerts.  In  1778  he 
produced,  at  the  Haymarket,  his  first  dnunatio 
piece,  the  comic  opera  'The  Flitch  of  Bacon.' 
This  led  to  his  being  engaged  as  composer  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  post  which  he  ocou* 
.  pied  until  his  resignation,  1 791 .  During  his  en* 
gagemant  he  composed  many  operas  and  other 
pieQas.  In  1 79 1  he  made  tlie  acquaintance  of 
Ha3Kln,  and  waa  wont  to  say  that  in  four  days, 
during  which  he  accompanied  Haydn  from  London 
to  Tapluw  and  back,  he  gained  more  knowledge 
than  he  had  duuo  by  study  in  any  four  years  of 
his  life.  In  the  same  jsar  he  Tliited  FMnee  and 
Italy.  In  1793  he  vfoa  re-enga'^ed  as  composer 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
until  1797.  In  i9oj  ha  gavo  vp  aU  oonnaotion 

with  the  theatre. 

He  published  at  various  times, '  A  Collection  of 
Favourite  SongH,  To  which  is  added  a  Duet  for 
two  Violins ' ;  '  A  Collection  of  Canzonets  and  an 
Elegy';  and  'A  Cento,  consisting  of  Ballads, 
Rounds,  Glees,  etc.';  likewise  'Six  Trios  for  two 
Violins  and  Baas,'  and  •  Six  Duos  for  two  Violins.' 
He  was  also  author  of '  An  Introduction  to  Har- 
mony/ 1794  and  1800;  and  'Radimente  of 
Thorough  Bass.'  His  dramatic  coiiipo«itiona,  con- 
sisting of  opentf  musical  farces,  and  pantomimes, 
ware  as  foUow:— 1778,  'The  Flitch  of  Bacon'; 
1783,  'Lord  Mayors  Day';  1783,  'The  Poor 
Soldier;  'Koaina,'  'Friar  Bacon';  1784,  'Kobin 
Hood.*  «Tho  Noble  Peasant.*  'FontainUeau,' 
•The  Magic  Cavern';  1785,  'Love  in  a  Camp,' 
'The  Nunnery/  'The  Choleric  Fathers,'  'Omai' ; 
1786,  *  Riehard  0am  do  Lion,*  *Tho  Boebanted 
Castle';  1 787. 'The  Farmer' ;  17S8. 'The  High- 
land Keel/  '  Marian/  *The  Prophet,'  'Aladdin'; 

1790,  'The  Cmaade/  'The  Pictora  of  Paris'; 

1 791,  'The  Woodman,'  'O.-car  and  Malvina'  (part 
only)  [see  Kxeve,  Wujjam];  17^2,  'Hartford 
Bridge,'  •Harieqnfn*s  Mnaaom*;  1793.  "The 
Deaf  Lover,'  *  Tlie  Midnight  Wanderers' ;  1 794, 
•Arrived  at  Portsmouth,'  'The  Travellers  in 
Switieriand';  1 795, 'The  Mystoriea of tiie Castle'; 
1796,  'Abroad  and  at  Honae/  'Lock  and  Key'; 
1797» '  ^  Italian  Villagers ';  l8o7, '  Two  Faces 
nnder  a  Hood.*  In  nuuiy  of  hla  pieoea  he  intro- 
duced songs,  etc.,  seltctetl  from  the  works  of  other 
oompoaen^  English  and  foreign;  and  was  thereby 


the  means  of  making  the  general  publioaoqoaintad 

with  many  beautiful  melodies,  of  which  th^mnild 

otherwise  Ittvo  renndned  ignorant. 

Shield  was  perhaps  the  most  original  Engli-lt 

composer  since  PurooU.   His  melodies  charm  by 

their  simple,  natural  bean^;  a*  once  irigorous, 

chmtte  and  refined,  Ihey  appeal  Erectly  to  the 

hearts  of  Engliidimen.   But  ho  alio  wrote  soi^ 

of  agility,  bristling  with  the  most  fomddaUe  jBm> 

culties  ;  these  were  composed  to  display  the 

abilities  of  Mrs.  Billington  and  others.  Among 

his  most  {Kipul&r  songs  are  'The  Thorn/  'The 

Wolf," The  heaving  of  the  lead,'  'Old  Towler/ 

'  The  Arethusa,' '  The  Ploughboy/ and  'The Post 

Captain*;  but  these  are  but  some  of  the  most 

pronunent.    One  of  his  moet  popular  pieces  waa 

the  trio,  'O  happy  fair,'  which,  though  beautiful 

as  music,  is  remaricable  for  a  singular  misreading 

of  tlie  taxt,  whidk  ho  liaa  pnaotuated  thus  : — 

Obamiair^ 
Tour  ejes  are  losdstsra  and  70BT  tongue  swesi  sii; 
Mors  tonabls  than  lark  to  stuvbenl's  eax,. 
"WhSB  wlisat  Is  gsSB,  when  hawttwffa  tods  appssr 

actually  closing  the  composition  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  two  lines.  Shield  died  at  his 
raridenoe  In  B^men  Street^  Jan.  95,  1899.  and 
was  buried  on  Feb.  4  in  the  south  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  With  the  exoeotion  of  his 
fine  tenor,  reputed  aStainer.  whidk  hebeqneallMd 
to  George  IV  (who  accepted  thogUti  but  directed 
that  its  utmost  value  should  bo  naid  to  the  tea- 
tator's  prt^umed  widow),  he  left  hia  i^loestato 
to  his  'beloved  partner.  Ann  [Stokes],  Mrs,  Shield 
upwards  of  forty  years.*  His  valuable  musical 
Ubrary  waa  add  in  July  1839.  [W.H.H.] 
SHIFT.  In  violin-playing,  a  change  of  the 
hand's  position  on  the  fingerboard.  In  the  first 
or  ordinary  position,  the  note  stopped  by  the 
first  finger  la  one  aemitono.  or  ono  tone,  as  the 
scale  may  require,  above  the  open  string.  [See 
Position.]  Whenever  this  position  b  quitted, 
the  player  la  said  to  bo  'on  uw  ddft' ;  and  the 
term  is  applied  to  changes  of  position,  in  either 
direction,  the  player  being  said  to  '  shift  up '  or 
•down'aa  tiwoaaemaybo.  The  second  position 
on  the  vidlin  is  called  the  *  half  shift/  the  third 
position  the  '  whole  shift/  and  the  fourth  the 
'doQUeshllt*  ThoorortboahifliBderivodlinm 
the  viol.  Instrumentsof  the  lute  and  viol  type  were 
geneiaUy  fretted  by  semitones  throughout  their 
lower  oetaTO,  or  half  of  the  •trlng*s  length,  and 
on  a  fretted  instrument  the  use  of  the  .sliift  pre- 
sents no  difi^ulty.  Tlie  viol  music  of  tho  1 7th  cen- 
tury provea  that  players  were  fiunlllar  with  the 
art  of  shifting  throughout  the  lower  octave ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  it  was  equally  well-known  to  the  old 
Italian  vMlniatB.  Vnm  tho  following  passage, 
tekeft  flrom  a  vork  of  Tarquinio  Merula  (befbn 

^i^firi h  I  I 

1639).  it  ia  quite  evident  that  they  were  familiar 
with  the  alternation  of  the  first,  second,  and 
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third  posiilona,  and  other  passages  occur  aboni 
the  same  date,  which  extend  even  to  the  foorth 
position.  Practically  the  commonest  and  easiest 
method  of  shiflinij  is  to  advance  by  intervals 
of  a  tliird,  for  instance  from  the  first  into  the 
third  pooition  (hence  probably  the  denomination 
'whole  shift,'  which  the  hitter  |y>«ition  has  ac- 
quired), and  from  the  third  |)i*!<ition  into  the 
fifth.  The  same  thing  prevails  in  tha  fingering 
of  the  violoncello.  In  both  instruments  thia 
shift  of  a  third  is  effected  by  means  of  the  finst 
and  aecond  finger,  which  are  employed  alternately 
in  ascending  or  descending  the  scale  on  a  single 
string.  So  inveterate  does  this  practice  of  shift- 
ing hy  thMa  baeono  wllli  many  playera,  that 
they  are  unable  to  shift  in  any  other  way,  and 
consequently  never  resort  to  the  second  position. 
BniBeiit  modem  vfoUniiti,  faidoed.  have  frankly 
confessed  to  not  being  masters  of  this  position. 
XIm  doctrine  and  practice,  however,  of  the  old 
*  Italian  aehool  waa  that  tha  hair-ohlfl  or  oaoond 
position  should  be  mastered  thoroughly  before 
advancing  to  the  third  position  ;  and  the  works 
of  Bach,  Handel  and  Tartini  presume  a  funda* 
mental  knowletlge  of  the  half  shift  as  well  as  the 
whole  shift.  Unnecessary  shifting  should  always 
bo  ayoided;  that  is,  all  paaaagea  should  be  played 
with  as  Um  alterations  ia  tha  poaitioa  of  the  left 
hand  as  possible.  To  carry  out  this  rule  fully 
demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  finger- 
board, tar  a  player  who  is  only  at  home  inoertain 
positions  will  be  driven  to  the  shitl  in  passageis 
which  ought  to  be  executed  without  its  aid.  The 
following  simple  passage,  for  instance,  can  be 
played  in  the  second  pwdtloii  or  half-ahift  with- 
out any  change : — 


Bat  if  Iho  player  la  not  maater  of  tUt  porition, 

be  will  ^e  forced  to  nhift  on  every  alternate  note. 

Another  rule  is  that  the  shilt  should  be  eflcoted 
quietly  and  firmly.   In  order  to  do  this,  it  most 
be  effected  not  by  a  sudden  or  jerky  motion,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ahoulder.  but  by  rapidly  altering 
the  grasp  of  tba  thumb  and  fingers,  the  thumb 
moving  slightly  in  advance,  and  guiding  the 
fingers  into  the  required  position.    The  position 
of  Uie  hand  and  arm  ahoiud  be  disturbed  only  so 
&r  as  is  abiK>Iutely  naoMMiy.  |^J.P.] 
SHIRRKFF,  Jake,  soprano  sinper,  pupil  of 
Thomas  WeUh,  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
Dee.  T,  iS.^t.  aa  Mandane  in  Ame'a  'Artaxences/ 
with  great  surccs.  Iii  1832  nhe  sang  at  the  Con- 
cert of  Ancient  Music,  the  Philharmonic  Concert, 
and  Oloooeeter  Feati^  mid  in  X834  at  the  West- 
minater  Abbey  FeBtival.    Her  engagement  at 
Covent  Garden  continued  from  1 831  to  1834-5. 
In  I S35  ahe  oommenoad  an  engagement  at  Drury 
Lane,  but  in  1837  returned  to  OovvBt  Garden. 
In  1838  slie  went  to  America,  in  company  with 
Wilson,  E.  Seguin  and  Mrs.  E.  Seguin,  where  she 
Iwcame  a  universal  favourite.    On  her  return  to 
England  she  maxzied  and  retired  into  private  lifo. 


Her  voice  was  full- toned,  and  powerful  in  the 
higher,  but  somewhat  weak  in  the  lower  notes ;  her 
intonatiim  was  perfect,  and  she  was  a  much  betttr 
actress  than  the  irenerality  of  singers.  [W.H.H.] 

SUOKE,  Mattuus.  who  in  1685  was  one  of 
tba  trampetam  in  ordinary  to  Jamaa  IL,  wai^  a 

few  years  afterw.irds,  promoted  to  the  poet  rrf 
Sergeant  Trumpeter,  in  which  he  distinguiahed 
hiiuaif  bj  the  rigorana  anetioa  of  bia  ftaa  of 

offioa.    ^e  Seroiast  Teuiihbib.]  Ha  died 
in  17001  leaving  thvaa  dUldMB 
I.  WiLUAV,  also  one  of  the  King*a  trnupeileni 

in  ordinary,  succeeded  his  fiither  as  Sergeant 
Trumpeter,  died  in  Dec.  1707,  and  was  boned 
at  St.  MaHin's-in-the-Fielda.  He  foUowad  his 
father^s  example  in  the  severe  exaction  of  Ibea. 

3.  Catherine,  bom  about  1668,  who  was  a 
pupil  ot  Henry  Puroell  for  singing  and  the 
harpsichord.  In  1693  iha  became  the  wife  of 
Colley  Gibber,  without  consent  of  her  Ttther,  wljo 
manifei(t«<l  great  displeaHure  at  the  nuitch.  liis 
resentment  was  not.  however,  of  very  long  dura- 
tion, !\B  when  he  made  his  will,  March  5,  1695-6. 
he  bequeathed  to  her  one  third  of  the  residue  of 
his  property.  Bborily  after  bar  mandaga  Mn. 
Ciliber  ajipeared  on  the  stage  as  a  singer,  and, 
among  other  songs,  sang  the  second  part  of  Pur- 
oell'a  air  *€laniaa  of  Bngland*  (Don  Qidxola. 
Part  II.),  to  bar  brother  John's  trinnpet  accom- 
paniment. 9w  ia  aaid  to  have  died  about  1730. 

3.  JoBW,  the  moat  oelebrated  trompeter  of 
his  time,  in  1707  8uoceede<!  hiw  brother  William 
as  Seigeant  Trumpeter.  Puroell  composed  for 
him  obbligato  trmnpet  pnrta  to  many  songs,  vHdch 
may  l  e  seen  in  the  Orpheus  Britannicus,  and 
which  fully  attest  hia  akill.  Uia  playing  is 
highly  commended  in  the  'Gentleman'a  Jooraal  * 
for  January,  1 69 1-3,  wliere,  in  an  account  of  the 
celebration  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  in  the  preceding 
November,  we  read  '  Whilst  the  company  u  at 
table  the  hautboys  and  trumpets  play  succe»- 
Bively.  Mr.  Showers  hath  taught  the  latter  of 
late  years  to  sound  with  all  the  softness  imagin- 
able; they  plaid  os  some  flat  tunes  ma<le  by  Mr. 
Finger  with  a  general  .Tpplnu.'^e,  it  being  a  thing 
formerly  thought  imposaible  upon  an  instrument 
designed  fttr  »  aharp  key.**  His  name  appaaia 
in  1 711  as  one  of  the  24  musicians  ti<  Queen 
Anne,  and  also  as  iutenist  to  the  (Jhapel  KoyaL' 
H  e  is  said  to  have  been  the  invontor  of  the  tnmn^ 
fork,  an<l  ;d»o  to  have  uplit  his  lip  in  sounding  the 
trumpet,  thereby  incapacitating  himself  for  per- 
forming. Ha  died  Nor.  to,  1750,  at  tha  alleged 
age  of  90,  but  it  is  ycry  probaUatliat  his  ai,'e  \vfk>< 
overstated  and  did  not  exceed  80.  [W.U.H.j 

SHUDI,  famous  harpsichord-maker,  and 
founder  of  the  house  of  Bioadwood.  Burkat 
Shudi,  as  hf  inHeril>ed  his  name  upon  his  instru- 
ments, was  properly  Burkuardt  T»ciiUDi,  and 
waa  a  cadet  of  a  noltila  family  belonging  to  <HanM 

•  Thli  eonlrlv»nr»>.  then  cornM^ri^l  to  won.)' iful,  hM  h«*ti  ad 
mirmbly  enii>l«y.-il  in  llan  lri  in  ilu'  .-...m)  m  ivrm'  it  .f  <,^  rjl» 
Ood"  In  '  Joihu*.'  *>(irr<-  llio  l>  m»j<>r  Irump'-M  %tn  u*e«l  In  K  mlnr* 

*  In  lh<-  <'hm|un  Ikiok  ol  the  eh«pel  Ru;»l  he  It  kaM  to  tttirt  be«n 
sppa<nl«<l  luUntst  In  1710^  but  Ibe  entrr  wm  •vMeailjr  oat  iMidt 

■eta  MMM  tISM  Islw.  sa<  prafesUy  ft«s  MSMy  salr. 
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in  Siritwrlnn'1.*  He  was  born  Mnrch  13.  1 7® ' » 
and  came  to  England  in  1 71S,  an  'a  simple  jour- 
neyman joiner.  Wlien  be  turned  to  harpsichord- 
making  Is  not  known,  but  we  are  told  by  Barney, 
who  knew  Shudi  and  old  Kirkman  well,  that 
they  were  both  employed  in  London  by  Tabel,' 
m  nuning,  nnd  Barney  oalls  tliem  label's  fiaire* 
men,  {lerliaps  meaning  hi«  princ'ipal  workmfn. 
The  anecdote  siven  by  Bumey,  in  £ees's  Cyclo- 
pedia,  of  Kinan«n*s  hasty  wedding  with  his 
master's  witlow,  and  acquisition  with  her  of 
Tabel  sstock-in-tiade,  gives  no  information  about 
Shndi,  who  is  beliered  to  have  began  boshwM  in 
the  house  in  Great  Piiltency  Street,  still  occupied 
by  Broadwood's  firm,  in  1 73a.  Bumey  gives  a 
later  and  evidently  a  wrong  date  for  Kirkman's 
arrival  in  thiu  country  (1740);  still  Shudi  may 
have  retired  from  Tabel  and  set  up  for  himself 
before  Kirkman  iic(|uired  Tabel's  business.  [See 
KiRKMAX  ;  also  Broadwood  ] 

Kirkman  the  Kind's  Arms  for  the  sign  of 
his  buaiueois  in  JJroail  8lttLt,  Carnaby  Market; 
Shadi,  the  Plume  of  Feat lin  K  at  the  house  now 
33  Great  Pulteney  Stn-et.  He  began  in  no  back 
■IfMi,  but  in  a  g(XHl  house  in  the  new  Golden 
Sqaai*  ntigiibourhood.  the  most  fiishionable  sub- 
uroan  quarter  and  adjacent  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  We  may  trace  the  choice  of  signs  of 
tbeee  nld  ooUeagaes  and  now  rival  maken  to  the 
divid'  d  pntrunage  of  the  King  (George  II.)  and 
Prince  of  \Vale«,  who  were  notoriously  unfriendly. 
No  doabt  Hnadd't  fiiendship  wm  <w  gresfc  Talne 
to  Shudi :  few  harpsichorfls  were  then  made,  as 
owing  to  the  relatively  high  price,  and  the  gieat 
egpenee  aiid  tnmble  of  keeping  them  in  order, 
they  were  only  for  the  rich.  But  the  tuning  and 
repairing  alone  would  keep  a  hnsinnt  going; 
karpricbords  laaCod  long,  and  van  anbmlMad  to 
rastoration  and  alteration  that  would  auf fMriaa  the 
anateor  of  the  present  day.* 

The  Shudi  liarpeichord,  formerly  Queen  Char- 
lotte's, now  in  Windsor  OmUo,  is  dated  1740.  It 
has  a  '  Lute '  stop,  a  pleasing  variation  of  (imhre, 
and,  like  the  pedal,  of  English  invention  in  the 
previous  century.  [See  Stops  (Haupsichobd).] 

Frederick  the  Great  tank  Prague  by  n'w^e 
Sept.  16.  1744.  James  Shudi  Broadwood  (MS. 
Notes.  1838)  accredits  his  grandfiathar  Shudi  with 
the  gift  of  a  harpsichord  to  that  monarch,  Shudi 
being  a  stiunch  Protestant,  and  regarding  Fred- 
«riek  as  the  leader  and  champion  oi  die  Protestant 
cauMf.  Mr.  Broadwooil  moreover  believe*!  that 
»  portrait  of  Shudi,  which  remained  until  a  few 
jreatu  iinee  in  QUO  of  the  rooms  in  Great  Pulteaqr 
StTf^t,  rt  {)reHente<l  him  as  engaged  in  tuning  the 
identical  harpsichord  thus  bestowed.  Shudi's 
wtta  nad  two  sons  are  alio  in  tlio  piotore,  a  re- 

■ntMaSppctiM  raimaM  SahoSKAX.  Tht  tallf  liw  fMi  k^ck 

to  Johftnn.  Mft^or  of  (tl»rtM.  bom  thnul  ffW. 
i       HchceltirrlKbe  Lexicon.  Zurlcli,  llVt.  ftrt.  THlraSI> 
*  MeMn.  HnwSiraod'i  baokj  o(  1777  n«tU«tt  •  iinwitlisni  terp»l- 

eboni  bj  TatMri  Qittii  Vifel^  a  soUlify  UMaawsT sa  iMtaBuit 

iDAd"  bf  htm. 

«  Wtiili^  piiuioTortr*  AT^  n'lw  kept  In  tone  yf*T\y  ountracti.  th« 
rttwfcbo  or  Mr.  William  MIt,  in  Matm.  BroMtwood  i  obi  book*. 
*•*  ibat  hutMM*a  lalhslMt— fiy  iwraMMwStysiMmHS 


production  of  wliich  serves  as  the  frontia|rf«ea  to 

Kimbault's  History  of  the  Pianoforte.  The  elder 
boy,  apparently  nine  years  old,  was  bom  in  1 736. 
This  synohroniaes  the  picture  with  EVederiek*a 
>'ictory  and  the  peace  concluded  the  following 
year.  But  the  writer  could  not  find  this  instru- 
ment either  in  Potsdam  or  Berlin  in  i88f .  The 
tradition  aluiut  it  is  however  strengthened  Itvthe 
fact  that  in  1766  Frederick  obtained  from  Shudi 
two  speoial  doable  harpsichords  for  bis  New  Palace 
at  Potsdam,  where  they  still  remain.  Insteatl 
of  the  anglicised  'Shadi/  they  are  accurately 
inaeribed  'IMradi.*  One  has  nlrer  1^,  etc. ; 
the  other  rests  upon  a  partially  gilded  stand. 
Following  Bumey,  who  however  only  describes 
.the  first  one,  they  appear  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  apartments  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  the 
Prince  of  Prussia.  Thc«e  instruments,  like  all 
Shudi's  which  still  exist,  are  of  the  soundest 
possible  workmanship,  discrediting  Bumey's  as* 
sertion  of  the  want  of  durrx'iility  of  liis  harpsi- 
chordi)*,  a  reproach  however  wliich  iJurney  goeson 
to  say  could  not  Iw  allegeil  against  Shudi's .aon- 
in-law  and  Fuccessor  Bro.id\v'ii>d.  He  however 
praises  Shudi'd  tone  as  retiued  and  delicate.  The 
Potsdam  harpsichords  were  made  with  Shudi's 
Venetian  Swell,  for  which  the  pedals  still  exist, 
but  it  was  probably  not  to  the  German  taste  of 
the  time,  and  was  Uiereftire  removed.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins,  in  his  comprehen.'sive  work  upon  the  Organ* 
says  the  original  organ  swell  was  the  'nagshMd** 
a  mere  riitttter,  invented  liy  Abraham  Jordan  in 
1 71 3.  But  to  imitate  it^  effr  ct  in  the  harpsichord 
we  know  that  Plenius  about  1750,  and  also  in 
London,  by  a  pedal  roorement,  gradually  railed 
and  lowered  a  portion  of  the  top  or  cover.  This 
coming  into  general  use,  Shudi  improved  npoo 
it  by  his  important  invention  of  the  *  VeneCiaii 
Swell*  on  the  principle  of  a  YeBotian  bHnd.  which 
he  patented  Dec.  18, 1 769.  He  probably  delayed 
taking  out  the  patent  until  it  became  necessary 
by  his  partnenliip  with  John  Itmadwood,  who 
had  n]si>  become  his  son-in-law,*  earlier  in  the 
same  yeir.  Tliis  invention  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  organ.    [See  Swell.] 

A  harps^ichord  exists  ins<Til>ed  with  the  joint 
names  of  Shudi  and  Broadwood,  dated  177**» 
although  Shudi  made  har|)8ic)iords  for  himself 
after  that  date  and  independent  of  the  partner- 
ship, as- we  know  by  existing  int<trument8  and  by 
his  will  About  177  a  he  retired  to  ft  house  in 
Charlotte  Street,  leaving  the  bti.sine-ts  premises 
to  his  son-in-law,  John  Broadwood,  and  died 
Ang.  10,  1773.  The  next  day  a  harpsichord  was 
shippea  to  *  the  Empress,'  ordered  by  Joneph  II. 
for  Maria  Theresa.  The  harpsichord  that  wat 
Haydn's,  recently  acquired  m  the  Museum  at 
Vienna,  ata  cost  of£  1 10  sterling,  was  alsoa  'Shudi 
and  Broadwood,'  but  this  was  the  younger  Bui  kat 

•  Banii>j  elvi  a«  hU  »u«hoTllT  8n#tili;r  th*  orrin-buUder.  who 
attached  nr.  ir.'  i'  *nrn>-  I'f  .-tuidi  i  hari-ichnnl*,  wa*  mowiter 
Sliudl't  liitiiiuitx  (r  rii.l  aii<l  cieculor.  ShuUI  left  blm  bU  li&g,  con- 
talninc  a  portrait  of  rr«d<>ilck  Iha  Orrat. 

•  Br  bU  marrkac*  with  Barbara  Sbadl.  baptlted  llareh  It.  17SI: 
in*rrM  to  John  BrauiwooS  Jaa. nSii4Mi«>7  «.  1710.  TtefliM 
wtfo  ofJoho  BratdMood.  WM  UMMoUwr  of  Jmbm  Shudi  to«d> 
iimS.  iilM  «M  bofa  naa  A  wm  ««S  Aas.aim  I  sad  gtMSswOM 
<IMr.HMr  iSwHf  BwsSiwoa  sa<  MaWiHw  Wsesit  Ussiswti. 
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SHUDT. 


Shncll,  who  wtm  in  partamhip  with  John  Broad* 
wood  from  1773  to  about  178a,  and  died  in  1^03. 

A  lift  of  the  exiiitiog  hftipeichord*  by  bhudi 
and  Siudi  4  Bfoadwood,  m  Ihr  m  fa  known 
(i88a},  fa  hero  ftppcodad ;  all  bni  one  an  DooUo 


sr. 

harpdohoivdh.  Iho  prioo  of  o  Single  harpctehoH, 

about  1770,  waa  35  guineas;  with  OcUva  (i.f, 
Octare  atring),  40  ffuioeaii;  with  Octava  and 
Swell.  50  guiMM.  A  DooUo  hupndund  nith 
Swdl,  WM  80  gnbMM.*  ' 


jr*. 

DaU, 

JtaMria 

ft 

IK 

1751 

** 

W  VbMa*  »—   w--— ,11,  .,-  TlB» 

A  iliigia  iMlnii-  ■  «(_  T  T  with  laiiHl  V  Am 

gu 

I7M 

MMi^ferlMMMktttfliMlaaaAewnnailvBam^ 

tu 

17M 

M 

Ml0ii«9MiHiklh»OMM.  (Batt«fa)wU<Mr.} 

fls 

1770 

W.MMkli^ 

wiala  nana Hiwuyi  haBiy.  iitantpMiiUkMfeata 

BMUr  m  taiM  lutnoMan. 

rm 

Mm  mtooooe  a  iMt. 

riiiwt  apn  tr  ■MMm     iv  afc  Biwt  Bmnt  fa 

m 

1773 

nm»  unt  u>  um  ■•v.sir  r  a.a 

BNOta  orHfeK  W.  lUvboaMb  m 

OVMligrt  Bart..  Tnbofy.* 

m 

1773 

gmt  t«  'Um  BmprM*'  (Ibrta  TbcnM)  Asf.  tOL  IRX 

ObulMd  br  IL  victor  lUbUlon  (ram  VInaa. 

m 

1775 

■■na  Price  A  FV<ii«.  TeofO. 

Mad*  for  Ud;  Mvrentela.  lUdltateh.  Bratoo. 

m 

1775 

M 

Wm  jQ«eph  Hajdn't.  aud  lubaaqiMntlj  Harbadnk 

1781 

M 

6  oct..  F— P..  7  tioi>t.  3  p«uia  CMa*  ftoM  Mta  AaioaX 

Sudbuf?  Bectorjr.  I>i!rb7. 

vn 

ir-1 

C.  Hvronl  Lli  yii.  r«.i  ,  (1   ,    ■•  r. 

ricicl..  F-K.    K'  M'  r^i  1,1  l(r  TaphoUf* 

Mil 

17« 

>• 

Stepbca  Strattuii.  lUq.,  Biiiiiin^iiiiu. 

rWlungcd  to  the  \Vrjttt«r  j  ;jiiuljr.               [A^F  H  J 

SH  UTILE  WORTH,  Obaduh,  ion  of  Thoa. 
Shotttoworth  of  Spitolflelds,  who  had  aoqoirod 
aome  money  by  vending  MS.  copies  of  Corelli'n 
work*  before  Uiey  were  pabliahed  in  England. 
Ho  waa  an  oxeellont  violhifat,  and  wao  prmctpal 
violin  at  the  Swan  Tavern  concerts,  Cornhill, 
from  their  conunenoement  in  1728  until  his 
death.  Ho  waa  ahw  •  akilfbl  organist,  and  in 
I7e4  succeoded  Philip  Hart  as  organist  of  St. 
liichael'B,  Cornliill.  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
was  appointed  ono  of  the  OBganista  of  fhoTemplo 
Church.  lie  composed  la  concertos  and  some 
sonatas  for  the  violin,  which  he  kept  in  MS.,  hi* 
only  printed  eompoaitiooo  being  two  ooaoertoe 
adapted  from  the  first  and  eleventh  concertos  of 
CorelU.    He  diod  about  1735.  [W.H.U.] 

SI.  The  Byllnble  used,  in  the  muaioal  termin- 
ology of  Italy  and  Franeo,  to  dea^pute  the 
note  B  ;  and  adapted,  in  syatcma  of  Sulmisation 
which  advocate  the  employment  of  a  movable 
■tarting- point,  to  the  asventh  decree  of  tho  Soalo. 

Tlie  method  invented  by  Guido  d'Arezzo,  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  lith  century,  recognised 
the  nao  of  aiz  aylfahlea  only — u(,  re,  mi,  fa,  tol, 
la — suggested  by  the  initial  and  postctesural 
ayllablee  of  the  Hjnui*  *Ut  queant  lazu';  the 
oompletlon  of  tho  Octavo  being  provide<l  for  by 
the  introduction  of  certiun  changes  in  the  position 
of  tho  root-syllable,  vt?  Until  the  mediaeval 
theoiy  of  the  Scale  waa  revolutionised  by  the 
diaeovery  of  the  functions  of  the  Leading-Note, 
this  meUiod  answered  ita  purpose  perfectly ;  but 
when  the  Eooleeiastical  Modes  were  abandoned  in 
favour  of  our  modern  form  of  tonality,  it  became 
abeolutely  necesfiary  to  add  another  syllal)le  to  the 
aeriee.  This  syllable  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used,  about  1590,  by  Erycius  Puteanus,  of  Dord- 
recht, the  author  of  u  treatise  on  Music,  entitled 
'Musathena';  and  triiiiition  asserts  that  it  was 
Ibrmed  from  the  initial  ayllable  of  the  fourth 


>  Tbe  altarvd  raloe  of  money  tboald  ba  born«  In 
ptf  Inc  thaat  prtoM  iilUi  tbvM  a(  nwdcrn  ptanolwtM. 
S  iNHiS«OB«B»;  ■CTatlMi  istdnssT»». 


verse — 'Sancte  Joannes ' — of  the  Hymn  already 
alluded  to,  hj  tho  eobotitntion  of  <  (br  a.  Thia 

account,  however,  has  not  been  universally  re- 
ceived. Mersenoua*  attributes  the  invention  to 
a  Frondi  mnaidan,  named  Lo  Ifaire,  who  la* 
bourcd  for  thirty  ycirs  to  brinfj  it  into  practice, 
but  in  vaio,  though  it  was  generally  adopted 
after  hfa  desth.  Diowaid*  (^vee  rahelantially 
the  f^ainu  account.  I'ourdelot '  attributes  the 
discovery  to  a  certain  nameless  Cordelier,  of  tho 
Obnvoni  of  Avo  Maria,  in  IVanoe,  aboat  tho  year 
1675;  but  tells  us  that  the  Abb^  de  la  Louette, 
ifattri  do  ChapdU  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  ao- 
ootded  Ao  hononr  to  a  Singing- Master,  named 
Metru,  who  flourished  in  Paris  about  the  year 
1676.  In  confirmation  of  these  traditions^  Boor- 
delot  assurea  oa  that  ho  onoe  knew  a  Tiotenbt, 
named  Le  Moine,  who  remembered  both  Metru 
and  the  Cordelier,  aa  having  practised  the  new 
system  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  eentmy 
— whence  it  haa  been  conjectured  that  one  of 
these  bdd  innovators  may  possibly  have  invented, 
and  the  other  adopted  it,  if  indeed  both  (Ud  not 
avail  tbenaelvcs  of  an  earlier  discovoy. 

Mersennus  tells  us  that  some  French  professors 
of  his  time  used  the  syllable  za,  to  express 
reserving  H  for  B9.  Louli*^,  writing  some  sixty 
years  later,  rejected  za,  but  retaine<l  the  use  of 
St.*  The  Spanish  musician,  Andrea  Lorente,  of 
Alcala,  used  M  to  donoCo  BQ;' while  in  tho  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century,  our  own  countryman. 
Dr.  Wiillis,  thouj^ht  it  extraordinary  that  the 
verse, '  Sancte  Johannes,'  did  not  suggest  to  Guido 
himself  tho  ubo  of  the  syllable  «a— and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  patent  £sct  that  the  addition 
of  a  aoventh  syllable  would  have  struck  at  the 
very  xoot  of  the  Goidoniaa  ayalem  I     [W.SkB.  j 

1  'RannoBle  rnirffMlla '  (ParU.  IdSn.  p.  lA 

«  'IMetloaaIra  d«  Mnttqua.'  (AmMrrdam.  1708.) 

•  'BlMoln  da  to  Hulvia*  «eap«M  tnm  Um  Sf  tka  AMS 
Bnarilalot.  and  tiMM  of  hto  aaplMW.  Baanat  Bomdalnl.  aad  avSa^ 
quantlr  pablMMd  by  Baanal,  fayaiHr  to  tbe  Lord*  uf  the  rarila> 
nMntafPwti.  (Paiti,  nOB  and  tTia  Aouteidam.  irs^  1743.) 

« 'WinHsaPito^mdaMMUpw.'  CAMsidMa,  ISKJ 
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81  COlfTRA  FA.  [Sm  Mi  ooktba  Fa.] 
SIBONT,  GiusEPPB,  a  distingpiished  tenor 
singer,  bom^  at  Forh  Jan.  2J,  1780,  nuule  his 
dAnii  ttt  FloNttM  fit  1797,  aod  after  tinging 

in  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Prague,  appeared  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  London,  in  1806,  and  sang  for 
the  following  three  seMoni.  Id  1810,  tt,  ts, 
13  and  14  he  was  in  Vienna,  where  he  Rang  at 
the  first  perfonnances  of  Beethoven's  '  Welling- 
ton*!  Sleg*  and  <Trem«le  empL*  In  1813  he 
sang  at  Prague,  and  after  engagements  at  Naples 
Mid  St.  Petersbuxg  (1818)  ■ettled  at  Copenhi^ren 
in  Oct.  i8ip,  when  he  lired  for  the  test  of  nis 
life,  occupying  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Boyal 
Opera  and  of  the  Ck>n8ervatorium.  He  was  mar- 
ried three  times,  his  second  wife  being  a  sister 
of  SeimbMi's  friend  von  Schober,  and  died  at 
Copenhagen,  March  29,  1839.  His  style  is  said 
to  nave  been  very  good,  although  hia  tone  was 
■omewhat  guttural.  HiBOompaas  was  two  octaves, 
from  Bb  to  Bb.  He  was  a  good  actor  uml  posapsHcd 
a  line  stage  presence.  Many  of  I'acr's  teuur  parts 
were  written  for  him.   Hif  woa, 

Ebik  Anton  Waldemab,  bom  at  Copenhagen 
Aug.  26  (not  28,  as  stated  in  Mendel^,  1828,  learnt 
the  pianoforte  firom  Courlander  and  Goetze.  com- 
position from  F.  V<^1,  and  hannony  from  Prof, 
J.  P.  £.  Hartmann.  In  Sept.  1847  he  went  to 
Leipng,  and  etodiediniderMeadMleaaiid  Haupt- 
mann,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Schleswig  IIol- 
■tein  insurrection  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Danish  army,  and  took  part  in  the  oampaign  of 
184!^.  In  1 85 1  he  went  to  Vienna  and  studied 
counterpoint  under  Sechter  until  i8<i3,  when  he 
letnmed  to  Copenhagen,  visiting  Paris  on  hiiway. 
Among  his  pupila  at  this  time  were  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  Empresa  of  Bussia,  and  the  Land- 
graToFVederidt  William  of  HesseOasseL  In  1864 
Herr  Siboni  was  appointed  organist  and  profeswr 
of  music  at  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music  of  Sorii, 
in  Seeland,  a  post  he  still  holds.  The  following 
aze  his  chief  compositions : — 


S  Impromptiu  for  FF.  tor  4 
hand*  (op.  1);  Oiran  rreloiles  -. 
QuMt«l  for  rr.  WMi  Strtn«s  (op. 
mt  IMsIs  Owrtara  la  O  alaor 
(spi.  U) ;  Sosfi  ud  PV.  flMM. 

3.  C':n'CBLi9iicD. 
i  DanlUi  open*—'  Lorelay,'  in  1 
•ct :  -Ctrl  d«  AdSmu  noft'ln 
3  aeto  (Libretto  on  Mil||«et  Crani 
■■iikh  Biatoiy  fegr  Fratawr 
flMMi  Orankoa),  wee—faliy 
fMtonnrt  M  Um  Bojtl  TbMtrv 


,af  Oop«ilM(«n;  FHUm  III.  for 
BMt  Bolo,  Chorus,  and  Orclietirm ; 
'SUIwt  lUur.'  for  S«U.  Chorum 
OrehMtiB,  and  Onaa:  C«nuu. 
"Tbo  Battlo  of  Marten.'  for  iioll. 
lUit  Ohomt.  and  Orehwtra : '  Th« 
AiHAUlt  of  Copenhagen,'  CantaU 
(or  Soli,  Cborui.  »ud  Orch««tr«; 
i  Symphonies :  Coocert  Overture  ; 
PK.  Coucerto;  StrlnK  Quarteti ; 
Ft.  Trio;  Duel  for  3  Vfi..  Ho- 
nataafwrnr.snd  TioUn.  and  I'K. 
and  MOot  SMi.  BMdkyorthem  per- 
forawdSHdawfts  In  Oopsahacaa. 


His  wife.  Johan.va  Fbedfrika  (n^e  Crdll), 
an  excellent  pianist,  bom  at  Kostock  Jan.  30, 
1839,  is  the  daughter  of  Hofrath  Dr.  Onll  and 
Catnerine  Braun.  She  found  an  early  protectress 
in  the  Duchc.->8  of  Cambridge,  who  placed  her 
under  Marschner.  On  the  death  of  herfother, 
she  lived  in  Sweden  with  the  Baroness  Stjemblad, 
who  in  i860  sent  her  to  lioipzig,  where  she 
wsa  oae  of  MosdMiss*s  most  promising  pupils. 
In  the  followins^  winter  she  went  to  Cupt  Tiliatjen, 
and  played  with  great  success.  She  was  married 


as  Bolofsa.  and  the  date  as  ma,\Mi  UM 
SieftMiSSlSMocnplitoai  notai  suppiiod  I*;  hIa 


to  Herr  Siboni  Sept.  i,  1866,  since  when  she 
has  only  occasionally  performod  at  concerts  at 
Copenliagen  and  Soro.  [W.  B.  S.] 

SIcnJANA,  SIOILTANO,  STOnJBNNE, 

a  dance  rhythm  closely  allied  to  the  Pastorale. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  dauce-song  popular 
in  ffieOj,  aaalogoaB  to  the  Tuscan  Rispetti.* 
Walther  (Lexicon,  1732)  classes  thet^e  com|)o8i- 
tions  as  canzonettas^  dividinig  them  into  Nea- 
politan and  Sdlian,  the  latlor  being  like  jigs, 
written  in  rondo  form,  in  1 2-8  or  6-8  time. 
The  SiciKana  was  sometimes  osed  for  the  slow 
moTement  of  Soites  and  Sonatas  (as  in  Bach'a 
Violin  Sonata  in  G  minor),  but  is  of  more  fre- 

S[uent  occurence  in  vocal  music,  in  which  Handel, 
bllowing  the  great  Italian  masters,  made  great 
use  of  it.  Amongst  later  oompaa8i%  Meyerbeer 
has  applied  the  name  to  the  movement  '  0  for- 
tune, k  ton  caprice '  in  the  finale  to  Act  i.  of 
Robert  le  Diable.  althoogfa  it  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  older  examples.  The  Siciliana 
is  generally  written  in  but  sometimes  in 

1 2-8  time,  and  is  usually  in  a  minor  ktj.  Jn 
the  bar  of  six  quavers,  the  first  note  is  usually  a 
dotted  quaver,  and  the  fourth  a  csutchet,  fol- 
lowed by  two  semiqiinTan.  The  Sieiliana  is 
soiiRtimes  in  one  movement,  but  usually  ends 
with  a  repetition  of  the  first  part.  It  should  be 
played  nther  qniolcly,  Init  not  so  iiut  as  the 
Pastorale,  care  beinj,'  taken  not  to  drag  the  time 
and  to  avoid  all  strong  accentuation,  smoothness 
being  an  important  oharaeteristie  of  this  species 
of  composition.  For  examples  we  may  reftr  to 
Pei^lesi's  '  Ogni  pena  piii  spietate '  (Gemme  d' 
Antiohitk,  no.  24),  and  H«iidd,*8  airs  '  Let  mo 
wander  not  unseen'  (L'Allegn>),and  'Die  Rosen- 
kronen  •  (The  Passion).  [  W.  B.  S.] 

SICILIAN  BRIDE,  THE.  A  grand  opera 
in  4  acts ;  wonis  trandated  bj  Bonn  from  St. 
Georges,  music  by  Balfe.     Produced  at  Druiy 

Lane  Theatre  March  6,  1S52.  [G.J 

SICILIAN  MARINERS'  HYMN.  THE.  A 
melody  which,  fifty  yean  ago,  was  in  great  reqaest 
as  a  hymn-tune,  chiefly  in  Nonconfonnist  chapels 
in  England.    We  give  the  first  two  strains. 


It  appears  as  'Sicilian  Mariners'  in  Miller's 'Dr. 
Watts's  P«alms  and  Hymns  set  to  now  music/ 
which  was  entered  at  Stationen*  HaU  Oct.  18, 
1800;  but  it  exists  on  a  sheet,  also  containing 
'  Adeste  ITideles,'  which  was  probably  published 
some  yean  hefare  tte  dose  of  last  oentuiy.  On 
this  sheet  it  is  net  to  the  words  of  a  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  Marv,  *  O  sanotissima,  o  purisaima.' 

This  is  all  the  information  which  the  writer 
has  1)1  en  aLIo  to  collect  concerainsf  it.  [O.J 

SIDE-DRUM.  ThiH  is  use<l  in  tho  army  to 
mark  the  time  in  miirchiug,  either  with  or  with- 
out fifes ;  also  for  Twdous  oalls  and  dgnals.  [See 
SiavAU.]  Modsm  oomposeit  often  nse  it  in 

t  For  M  Haonal  or  Umm  MOW  MSP  M  0.  CM.  *M  OmM* 


ieribaia 
Piwa, 
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SIDE-DRUM. 


SIGNATURE. 


j 

I 
I 
I 


iiuM  Attached  to  J«aiM  oluipel,'  bat  soon 
returmd  to  Italy.  In  ibe  aaooiMl  pott  of  TUy- 

fcird'B  collection,  *  MuHick's  Handmaid*  (1689), 
there  ia  an  air  by  PuroeU«  entitled  'SeCauohi'a 
Carewell,'  which  refers  to  Si&oo'a  departoro  fnm 
this  country. 

This  great  ringer  was  robbed  and  murdered 
by  his  poetilion,  while  travelling,  some  say  from 
Genoa  to  Turin,  others,  from  Bologna  to  Ferrara. 
According  to  Hawkins  this  happened  about  the 
year  1699.  [F.A.M.3 

SIONAUS  Ft^  DIB  MTTSIKALlBCHlfi 

WELT—'  Signals  for  the  musical  world'— a  well- 
known  muucalpehodioal,  at  the  head  of  its  tribe 
in  Oennany.  It  was  founded  by  Bartholf  Senff 
of  Leipzit;.  who  remains  it«  editor  and  proprietor, 
and  its  first  number  appeared  on  Jan.  i,  1843,  It 
iaSro.  fn  sise  and  ismoire  strioUjA  rsoofd  of  news 
than  of  criticism,  though  it  occasionally  contains 
original  articles  of  great  interest^  letters  of  musi- 
cians, and  other  documents.  Its  oontribntors 
include  F.  Hiller,  von  Billow,  Bemsdorf,  C.  F. 
Pobl.  Richard  Pohl,  Stockhausen.  &arvadj. 
Marched,  and  many  other  of  the  nKwt  eminent 
mu>ical  writers,  lliough  not  strictly  a  weekly 
publication,  5a  numbers  are  published  yearly.  [G.J 


the  theatre,  and  even  oooasionally  in  orahestral 
miulo.  Xnitanoes  wQl  be  fimnd  in  the  mareli  in 
BeethOTOn's  '  Egmont '  music  ;  in  Spohr's  '  Weihe 
dar  TBne'  Symphony;  in  Bafi's  'Lenore,'  and 
in  the  *  Marehe  an  suppltoe  *  of  BerHoi^a  '  Sym- 
pbonie  fantai«tii[M('.*  Knssini  has  employed  it  in 
the  'Oass»  ladra'  overture,  -when  it  is  said  to 
indicate  tite  proeonoe  of  soldiers  in  tiie  piece ; 
in  that  to  the  '  Siege  of  Corinth,'  in  the  accom- 
paniment to  Marcello's  psalm-tune — which  in  the 
score  is  oddlv  designated  as  a  'Marche  lugubre 
graoqaew*  C^^^SO  [Y.oeP.] 
SI£gE  DE  CORTNTHE,  LE.  Lvrictoigedy 
in  3  acts ;  words  by  iSoumet  ana  Balooohi, 
mnsie  bjr  Bosrini.  nodueed  at  the  AosdAnie 
Oct.  9,  1836.  It  was  an  adaptation  and  ex- 
tension of  '  Maometto  Seooodo/  produced  in  18  ao. 
The  Andante  of  the  overture,  entitled  *  Marehe 
lugubre  grecque,'  is  framed  <>n  a  motif  of  S  bara, 
taken  note  for  note  from  Marcello's  aist  Pa&lm, 
but  with  a  treatment  by  tiie  iids-drnm  {Caiue 
roidante)  and  other  instruments  of  whioh  Mar- 
cello  can  nc;ver  lirive  <lreamt.  [G.] 

SIEGE  OF  UOCllELLE,  THE.  A  grand 
or^nal  opera,  in  3  acts;  woids  by  Fitsball, 
music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Drury  L;in<'  Tlu  .itri- 
Oct.  20,  i8a&.  The  subieot  is  identical  with  that 
of  *  libidn  «K  Ghamonnl.^  [G .] 

8IF  ACE,  Giovanni  FbanckscoGbobsi,  detto. 
Too  few  details  are  kinnvn  ahout  the  life  of  this 
artist,  though  all  the  accounts  of  him — for  the 
nMist  part  an  oontradictory  as  they  are  meagre— 
agree  in  representing  him  as  one  of  the  very 
greatest  singers  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  at 
Fesoift  in  Tnsosny,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  is  said  to  have  l)C'eti  a  pupil  of  Redi. 
If  SO,  Uiis  must  have  been  Tummaso  Redi,  who 
baeame  ohapel-master  at  Loretto  towards  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  aUhntiL'h.  as  he  was  Siface'a 
oootemporary,  it  seems  improbable  that  he  should 
bnve  been  liis  instmotor.  SUSmo  was  admitted 
into  the  Pope's  chapel  in  April  1675.  This  dis- 
proves the  date  (1666)  given  bv  Fetis  and  otbera 
for  Us  birth,  as  no  b<^  sang  tnm  in  the  ^tine 
choir.  ITo  wor.ld  «c.  ni  at  that  time  to  have  been 
already  known  by  the  sobriquet  which  has  always 
distinguished  him,  and  which  he  owed  to  his 
famous  impersonation  of  Sifacc  or  Syphax  in  Kome 
opera,  oommonlv  said  to  be  the  'Mitridate'  of 
Scarlftttf :  aa  nnUkely  8upiK>Bition.  for  besides  that 
Scarlatti's  two  operas  of  tliat  name  were  not 
written  till  some  40  years  later,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  Syphax  eao  imvetodo  in  n  work  on  the 
subject  of  Mithri  dates. 

Siface's  voice,  an  '  artificial  soprano,*  was  full 
and  beautiful ;  his  style  of  singing,  broad,  noble, 
and  very  expressive.  Mancini  extols  his  choir- 
singing  as  being  remarkable  for  its  excellence. 
In  1679  be  was  at  Venice  for  the  Carnival,  acting 
with  great  succeKS  in  the  f>erfonnances  of  Palla- 
vicini  s  opera  'Nerone,' of  which  a  description  may 
be  found  in  the '  Mercure  galaut '  of  the  same  year. 
After  this  he  came  to  EngUnd*  and  Hawkins 
mentions  him  as  preeminent  among  all  the 
foreign  singers  of  that  period.   He  was  for  a 


SIGNALS.    The  drum  and  bugle  calls  or 

'  sounds '  of  the  anny,    [See  Sounds.]  [G.] 

SIGNATURE  (Fr.  Stones  aecidentaU$ ;  Ger. 
y orteickMing,  properly  reguldre  Vorzeichnwitg'), 
The  signs  of  chromatic  alteration,  sharps  or 
flats,  which  are  placed  at  the  commencement  of 
a  composition,  immediately  after  tha  dc^  and 
which  aHect  iUl  notes  of  the  same  names  as  the 
degrees  upon  which  they  stand,  unless  their 
influence  la  in  any  caae  tMnintaraetad  bj  »  oon- 
trary  mgn. 

The  necessity  for  a  signature  arises  from  the 
fisct  that  in  modem  music  every  major  aoale  ia 
an  exact  copy  of  the  scale  of  C.  and  every  minor 
scale  a  copy  of  A  minor,  so  far  as  reganlu  the 
intervals— tones  and  semitones— by  which  the 
dej^rees  of  the  scale  are  BeparateJ.  This  uni- 
formity can  only  be  obtained,  in  the  case  of  a 
major  scale  beginning  on  any  other  note  than  C, 
by  the  use  of  certain  sharps  or  •  and  instead 
ot  marking  these  sharps  or  flats,  which  are  con- 
stantly required,  on  each  recnrTenoe  of  the  notes 
which  require  them,  after  the  manner  of  AC- 
CIDENTALS, thev  are  indicated  once  fur  ail  at  the 
beginning  of  the  composition  (or,  as  is  easUNn' 
ary,  at  the  beginning'  of  every  line'),  for  greater 
convenience  of  reatUng.  The  signature  thus 
shows  the  key  in  which  the  pfooe  is  written,  for 
since  all  those  notes  wliich  have  no  si„Ti  in  the 
signature  are  understood  to  be  natitrals  (na- 
tmals  not  being  need  in  the  signature),  the 
whole  scale  :nay  readllj  be  infcrre<l  from  the 
sharps  or  flats  which  an  pieient,  while  if  thers 
is  no  rignstnre  the  sosde  is  that  of  C,  whieh 
consists  of  naturals  only.  [See  Key.]  ThefoUow- 
ing  is  a  table  of  the  signatures  of  major  scales. 


I  KTcIrn  brard  him  them.  Jtn.  90.  laST.  wid  OB  ASfl »  MlMrta| 
M  fapf houw.  UatpMkaafUBiiiSlfUrMMSHaiSMVlcaH. 
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K.        B.  rihMpk 

Fl^ll  Surnaturrt. 


kejotr,  HtLt-t.   Eflit.    AfUt,     Dflsit.      G  flat.       C  ft»U 


The  order  ia  which  the  signs  are  placed  in  the 
dgBftttife  is  always  that  in  which  they  have 
been  successively  introduced  in  the  regular  for- 
mation of  scales  with  more  sharps  or  flats  out  of 
those  with  fewer  or  none.  This  will  be  seen  in 
the  abdve  table,  where  Fj,  which  was  the  only 
sharp  required  to  form  the  scale  of  U,  remains 
the  fixrt  sharp  in  all  the  signntoies,  Of  being 
the  second  throuLrhout,  and  so  on,  anil  the  same 
rule  is  followed  with  the  flats.  The  last  sharp  or 
of  any  signature  it  therefore  the  one  wnteh 
distingiii.-hcs  it  from  all  scales  with  fewer  sigTis, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  known  as  the  eMaenlial 
note  of  the  eeale.  If  •  diank  it  ie  on  the 
seventh  dsgrae  of  the  eoile;  if  »  lUftk  <n  the 
fourth. 

The  signature  of  the  minor  seele  ie  the  eame 

MtfaAt  of  its  relative  niaj  ir  (j.  f^.  the  scale  which 
has  ita  key-note  a  minor  third  above  the  key- 
note  of  the  minor  aeale),  bnt  the  aharp  aeventh— 
which,  though  sometimes  subject  to  alteration 
for  reasons  due  to  the  oonstruotion  of  melody, 
ia  an  esaenfcial  note  of  the  aeale— fa  not  in- 
cluded in  the  ftignature,  but  is  marked  as  an 
accidental  when  required.  The  reason  of  this  is 
thai  if  H  wwe  plaaad  than  it  voohi  faiterfere 


wilh  the  ragahr  order  trfsharpa  or  ilala»  aoid  the 

appearance  of  the  signature  would  become  ao 
anomalous  as  to  eive  rise  to  possible  roisunder- 
slanding,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fidlowing 
example,  where  the  sigTiature  of  A  minor  (with 
sharp  seventh)  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  G  major  niqwuited^  and  thai  of  F  nU&or  Ibr 
El>  major. 

2. 

f  


I 


In  former  times  many  composers  were  aooua* 
tomed  to  dispense  with  the  last  sharp  or  flait 
of  the  signature,  both  in  major  and  minor  keys, 
and  to  mark  it  as  an  accidental  ^like  the  sharp 
aeventh  of  the  minor  scale)  wherever  requirea, 
po8*:ibly  in  order  to  call  attention  to  its  im- 
portance as  an  essential  note  of  the  scale.  Thus 
Handel  rarely  wrote  P  minor  with  more  than 
three  flats,  the  Db  being  marked  as  an  ac- 
cidental as  well  as  the  £{]  (see  '  And  with  His 
stripes'  from  Messiah) ;  and  »  duet  'Joys  in 
gentle  train  appearing'  (Athalia),  which  is  in 
reality  in  £  major,  has  but  three  sharps. 
GBmitar  instaaoea  may  be  found  in  the  worka 
of  C'<relH,  Geminiani,  and  others. 

When  in  the  course  of  :i  c  (>ui|>o8ition  the  kev 
ehaagea  for  any  oonsiderable  pifrlod  of  time,  it » 
frequently  convenient  to  chancre  the  si^Tiature, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  many  accidentals. 
In  effecting  this  change,  soeh  aliania  or  flats  aa 
are  u>>  longer  required  are  canOsUea  by  naturals, 
and  this  is  the  only  case  in  whioh  naturals  are 
employed  in  the  ngnntova;  fi)roiatnpI»— 


HxmuMLt  'La  CootsmpluioM.* 


iij  k  >  k-Ei_|  I  s  a 


J     'a  a 


In  such  a  case  the  modulation  must  be  into  a 
anffioiently  distant  key,  as  in  the  above  ex- 
ample; modulations  into  nearly  related  keys, 
aa»  fer  instance,  into  the  dominant,  in  the  case 
of  the  second  subject  of  a  sonata,  never  require 
a  change  of  signature,  however  long  the  new 
key  may  continue.  Otherwise  there  in  no  limit 
to  the  frequency  or  extent  of  such  changes,  pro- 
Tided  the  reading  is  facilitated  thereby.  In  the 
second  movement  of  Stemdale  Bennetts  sonata 
*  The  Maid  of  Orleans '  there  are  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  changee  of  signators.  [P*T.] 
SILAS,  EnnuARD,  pianist  and  composer,  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  Aug.  a  a,  1837.  His  first 
teaoher  waa  Ndier,  one  of  the  Oonrt  orehealm  at 
Mannheim.  In  1843  he  woh  placed  nnder  Kalk- 
brenner  at  Paris,  and  soon  afterwarda  entered  the 
Conaorratoire  undar  Bwuiat  foe  the  organ  and 
flaUrjr  for  oompoaition,  and  ia  1849  obtiln«l  tha 


first  prize  for  the  former.  In  1850  he  came  to 
England;  played  first  at  Liverpool,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Londnn  at  the  Musical 
Union,  May  21.  Since  that  date  Mr.  Silaa  baa 
been  established  in  Londtm  as  teacher,  and  aa 
orgaoiat  of  the  Catholic  Chapel  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  His  oratorio  '  Joash'  (words  compiled 
by  G.  Linley)  wjw  pr<)duced  at  the  Norwich  Fes- 
tival of  1863.  A  Symphony  in  A  (op.  19)  was 
prwluced  by  the  Musical  Society  of  London, 
April  22,  1S63;  repeated  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Feb.  20, 1 864 ;  and  afterwards  published  (Cramer 
&  Co.).  A  Concerto  for  PF.  and  orchestra  in 
D  minor  is  also  published  (Cramer  &  Co.).  A 
Fantaaift  and  an  Elegie,  both  for  PF.  and  orches- 
tra, were  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1865  and 
1873.  In  1866  he  received  the  prize  of  the 
Belgian  competition  lior  aaored  muaio  for  hia  ICaaa 
for  4  Toiooa  and  organ. 
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SILAS. 


SLLBERMANN. 


Mr,  Silas  is  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Musical 
Notation,  and  an  KiwAy  on  a  new  method  of 
Harmony— both  unpubfibhed.  He  hM  ■tQl  in 
MS.  an  English  opera,  'Nitocria';  overture  and 
incidental  musio  to '  Fanchette' ;  a  musical  come- 
diette,  *L(nr«*s  Dilemma' ;  a  CantaU  ;  an  '  Ave 
Verum';  two  'O  Salutaris';  a  Symphony  in 
0  major ;  and  other  oompodtiona.  The  list  of 
bto  votiliilMd  liMtrameiital  worki  it  very  large, 
and  includes  many  PF.  pieces,  nnirmg  which  the 
bart  known  are  Uavotte  in  £  minor,  JUourrde  in 
G  minor,  'Malvinn'  (romuiee),  Smte  in  A  minor 
103,  SizDnets,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.'  SilM  it  well  known  aK  a  man  of  great 
Iramottr  and  mttaoffdinaiy  mnrieal  aUHty.  Ha 
is  a  teacher  of  hnnnony  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  i  and  his  pupila  there  and  in  private  are 
very  nnnwrova.  [6.] 

SILBERMANN.  A  family  of  organ  builders, 
clavichord  and  pianof'irtc  innkers.  of  Saxon  orif,nn, 
of  whom  the  most  renowne<l  were  Andrea*,  who  I 
built  the  Straasbm^lf  Oathodral  organ,  and  Gott- 
fried, who  built  the  orjrans  of  Freibprg'and  Dresilen, 
and  was  the  tir»t  to  construct  the  Fianofurte  in  Ger- 
many. Authoritiea  diflfer  as  to  whethar  Andreas 
and  n..ttfrii  d  were  brothers,  oruncle  and  nephew. 
Following  Gtarbcr  8  Lexicon  they  were  sons  of 
Midiael  Silbermann,  a  oarpanter  at  Qrafenstein 
in  Saxoity,  where  Andrkas  was  l)om  in  1678. 
Ha  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  craft,  and 
tmrdled,  aooordlng  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
In  1700.  He  learnt  organ-building,  and  in  1703 
wa  find  him  settled  in  that  vocation  at  Strass* 
bug.  Aooofding  to  Hopkina  and  Bimbaolt '  he 
built  the  Strassburg  organ — his  greatest  work  of 
99  recorded  by  them — in  1714-16.  He  had  nine 
•ona,  of  whom  three  ware  otgati  boildera,  and  after 
the  father's  d'  atli,  in  i;;^;,  or  7,4.  carrifd  on  the 
business  in  common.  Ul  the  three,  Johann  An- 
dreaa.  the  aldeat  (bom  1 71  a,  died  1 783),  bnilt  the 
Predigerkirche  organ  at  Stra-^nltun?  and  that  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Foreat  In 
an  ba  bnDt  54  organs,  in  additiott  to  writing 
a  history  of  the  city  of  Strassburg.  His  son, 
Johann  Joaiaa^  was  a  musioal-instrument  maker. 
Tba  iwxt  aon  of  Andreas.  Jobann  Daniel,  bora 
1718,  died  1766,  was  employed  by  his  uncle 
Gottfried,  and  (according  to  Mr.  Hopkins)  was 
entrusted  after  bit  nnda'a  death  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  famous  Court  organ  (at  the  Catholic 
Church)  in  Dresden.  Mooser'  however,  who  ' 
claims  to  follow  good  authorities,  attri'bntaa  tba 
completion  of  this  instrument  to  Zacharias  Hilde- 
brand.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Johann  Daniel  re- 
mained  at  Dresden,  a  keyed  instriiment  maker, 
ttod  eooatmetor  of  iogeniooa  barrel-organs.  A 
composition  of  his  U  preserved  in  Marpurg's 
'Raccolta'  ( 1 757).  Johann Heinrich,  the  youngest 
son  of  Andr.  an,  bom  1737,  was  living  in  1791, 
when  Gerber's  I.,exi<un  wa"?  publir<he<l.  His 
pianofortes  were  well  known  in  I'aris ;  hi;  nia<le 
them  with  organ  pedals,  and  conatruoted  a  harp- 
sichord of  which  the  longest  strings  were  of  what 
may  be  called  the  natural  length,  16  feetl 

■  'oytSsdimwsMM?*!^^  S«aiaa.ia» 


But  the  greatest  of  the  Silbermann  family  was 
GoTTFBiiD,  who  was  bom  in  the  little  village  of 
Kleinbobritssob,  near  nnoanstein,  in  16B3  (ae> 
ooiding  to  Mooser  on  Jan.  14).  He  wa^  at  first 
placed  with  a  bookbinder,  but  soon  quitted  him 
and  went  to  Andreaa  at  Straisbnrg.  Having  got 
into  tmuble  by  the  attempted  abduction  of  a  nun, 
he  had  to  quit  that  city  in  1707  and  go  back  to 
Firaoanateln,  whan  ha  ballt  Uvizat  organ  (after* 
wards  destroyed  by  fire,  the  fate  of  several  of  |iis 
instruments).  He  appears  to  have  settled  at 
IMberg  in  1 709,  and  remained  there  for  aome 
ycar.s.  He  built,  in  all,  47  orLrans  in  Saxony  ' 
He  never  married,  and  was  overtaken  by  death 
Aug.  4, 1 753,  whfle  engaged  upon  bia  fineat  •mmk, 
the  Dresden  Court  oiL^an.  Although  leoaiflug 
what  we  should  call  verv  low  prices  for  hia  origans, 
by  living  a  frugal  lifb  ha  bacama  oomparatively 
rich,  and  fafa  talent  and  exceptional  force  of 
character  anablcd  him  to  achieve  an  amineot 
pontion.  Hfs  okvUhordi  ware  as  oelabrated  as 
his  organs.  Emanuel  Bach  had  one  of  them  f»>r 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  the  inatrament  many 
yean  after  ft  waa  made,  whan'  beard  nnder  tlw 
hands  of  that  gifted  and  sympathetic  player,  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  Burney.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  was  the  first  German  who  made 
a  pianoforte.  He  was  already  settled  in  Dreaden 
in  1735,  when  Konig  translated  into  German 
Scipione  Maffei's  account  of  the  invention  of  the 
]>iaiinforte  at  Florence  by  CristoforL  This  £sct 
haa  been  already  mentioned  [PlANOPOBTB,  vol.  ii. 
P'7i3"l»»"*^l  now  add  some  further  particulars 
gained  by  personal  search  and  inspection  at  PMa- 
ilam  in  1S81.  We  know  from  Agricola,  one  of 
J .  iS.  Bach's  pupils,  that  in  1 726  Gottfried  Silber- 
mann submitted  two  pianofortes  of  his  make  to 
that  great  master.  Barli  finding  much  fault  with 
them,  Gottfried  was  annoyed,  aud  for  some  time 
desisted  from  further  experiments  in  that  dire»' 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  the  intercourse  between 
Dresden  and  Northern  Italy  enabled  him,  ettho' 
then  or  later,  to  see  a  Florentine  piiuioforte.  It  ia 
certain  that  three  grand  pianofortes  made  by 
him  and  aoquired  by  Frederick  the  Great*  for 
Potadam — where  tbay  ftill  remain  in  the  mvrio- 
rooms  of  the  Stadtschloss.  San;*  Souri,  and  Ncrn?s 
Palais,*  inhabited  by  that  monarch — are,  with 
unimportant  diflereneea,  repetittoaa  of  tba  Orieto> 
fori  pianofortes  exi.-.ting  at  Florence.  Frederick 
is  said  to  have  acquired  more  than  three,  but 
no  otberi  are  now  to  ba  feond.  Borney'a  dapra- 
ciation  of  the  work  of  Germans  in  their  own 
country  finds  no  support  in  the  admirable  woik 
of  Gottfiriad  Silbemmnn  in  these  piancfortea.  If 
its  duraUUty  needed  other  testimony,  we  might 
refer  to  ona  of  liia  pianofortea  which  Zalter  met 

■  VlTtof  9nMiaSli,VMibwv>ZiltaauidPrM)«BiUfai:  theFiiw 
klnita  tad  KMhoMMlM  BoflditiM  U  Drciden :  twenty-fottr  of  > 

manutU;  firto>n  ol  1  manual  with  p«d*l*.  aiid  three  of  1  inanst! 

,  witliiiiil  p«l»U.    (Muowr.  p  12^  ) 

4  I'roiubir  III  174'>.  Th*  pMM  Of  Dmd«  wM  sUxMd  bj  TrtimWL 
Chrltlmu  Uty  wMtdasaeCiaW  saSTtlNS  SfnS  to  lB«Ml 

SUbermanu's  plauufurt«i. 

*  The  8l1brrni«nn  plAtio  BanMT  mentlont  l*M  Ul«t  of  lb*  JinM 
P&lkU.  U*  niMt  h»T«  bevd  Uw  om  M  Stat  Sraol.  «IUK>a«h  be  *am 
not  R«r  (••  la  SU  piataMlttf  tt»  pteno  J.  8.  Bub  pl«y««  «pN 
■PMtoUy.  flSlkssMSilMisr  MavMl  10  rnterick  tiM  Ornk,  «ains 
«M  am  Is  Iks  ttstftMUaai,  nw  tMiB  pdsst  «c  VMrtsss. 
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irMi at Watnutf  in  1804,  Mod oniMd  to Ooellie; 
•ad  to  another  spoken  of  hy  Slomer  Sn  1857  aa 
having  been  up  to  »  then  recent  date  used  at  the 
nieetingi  of  lae  Vrmmutm^m  Lodge  at  FVeltieig. 

Gottfried  Silbormann  invented  the  Cembal  D' 
Ahodr,  a  kind  of  double  clavichord.  [A.J.H.] 

SILCHER,  Fbi£DRICB,  well-known  compoaer 
of  Lieder.  bom  June  27,  1789^  at  Schnaith,  near 
Schnmdorf  in  Wiirtemburg,  wn«  taught  music 
by  his  father,  and  by  Auberlcn,  organist  at 
near  Stuttgart.  lie  was  educated 
for  a  wshool master,  and  his  first  poft  was  nt 
Ludwigsbuis,  where  he  began  to  compose.  In 
181 5  ha  took  a  oondactorship  at  Stuttgart,  and 
composed  a  cantata,  which  procured  him,  in 
181 7,  the  post  of  conductor  to  the  University 
of  THfaingen.  This  he  held  till  i860,  when  he 
retired,  and  died  shortly  after  (Aug.  26)  at 
Tubingen.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  had 
Dean  oonftmd  upon  him  hy  the  Univendty  in 
1852.  His  mnpt  important  publications  are — 
'Seohs  vier.'tiujmige  Hymnen'  (Laupp),  '  Drei- 
Btiniinigea  wiirtmnb.  (^oralbuch*  (ibtdL),  and 
•Swabian,  Thuringian,  and  Franconian  Volks- 
lieder'  (la  parta),  many  of  which  are  bis  own 
oompodtioot.  Several  of  SDdwf^aiiMlodiM  have 
become  tnie  songs  of  tlip  ponplc.  such  as  '  Acnn- 
chen  Ton  Tharau,'  *  Morgen  muss  ich  weit  von 
bier,*  *Ieh  weias  aidit  wee  m»1!  eo  bedenten.' 
*  Zu  Strasshurg  ent  der  Schinz.'  etc.  The  TJeder 
were  published  simultaneously  for  i  and  a 
Toioei^  with  PF,  end  fbr  4 
edited  a  method  for  harmony  and  composition 
in  1851.  A  biographical  sketch  of  Silchor  }iy 
KitoUin  appeared  in  1877.  £1^ -CI  J 

BSMAO.  [See  Pobvooauo.]  -'^ 
SIfiffILT,  'like  ';  a  word  commonly  used  in  a 
■eriee  of  passages  or  figures  of  similar  form,  to  be 
performed  in  exactly  the  same  way.  After  tBe 
first  few  bars  of  such  passages  or  figures  tlie  word 
timiU  is  used  to  save  trouble  of  copying  the 
maxltt  of  expression  and  fitroe  at  every  recurrence 
ofthefignre.  *StmiU  marke* 


ooear  generally  in  MS.  or  old  printed  music,  and 
signify  that  the  contents  of  the  previous  bar  are 
to  be  repeaterl  in  every  consroutive  succeeding 
bar  in  which  the  marks  occur.  [J.A.F.M.] 

SIMPSON,  Cbristopbir.  [See  Snmov.] 

SIMPSON, Tboxas.  an  English  musician,  who 

settled  in  Germany,  and  about  1615  was  a 
violiat  in  the  band  of  the  Prince  of  llolstein 
Schaumburg.  Ha  published  the  following  works: 
'Opusculum  neuer  Pavanen,  Galliarden,  Cour- 
anten  und  Volten,'  Frankfort,  lOio  ;  'Pavanen, 
Yolten  imd  Galliarden,'  Frankfort,  i6il;  and 
♦  Tafel  Contort  allerliniid  lustijo  Lierler  von  4 
Instrumentcn  und  General-bafis,"  Hamburgh,  1621, 
containing,  besides  pieces  by  Simpson  himself, 
some  by  Peter  Phillips,  John  Dowland,  Robert 
and  Edward  Johnson,  and  others.  [W.H.U.] 

8IMR0CK.  ▲  very  famous  (Sennan  musio- 
pQbliafaiqg  hovee^  Joaneed  hi  1799  at  fioon  by 


Nikdaas  Simrook,  seoond  waldhoni  plaverin  the 

Elector's  band,  to  which  Beethoven  and  his  father 
belonged.  The  first  of  Beethoven's  works  on 
whioh  ttnuoek'e  name  apfMara  ae  original  pub* 
lisher  is  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  op.  47,  issued  in 
1 805.  But  he  published  fbr  Beethoven  an  *  Edi- 
tion tneObrreoto*  of  the  two  Sonatee  InOandD 
minor  (op.  31,  nos.  1  and  2),  which  N.igcli  had 
printed  so  shamefully  i  and  there  is  evidence  in 
the  letten  that  Simiwk  wee  eonoemed  in  otbete 
of  Bectliovtn's  early  works.  The  next  was  the 
Sextet  for  strings  and  a  horns,  op.  81  b  (1810) ; 
then  the  two  Sonatee  Ibr  PF.  and  cello,  op.  los 
(I St 7)  ;  the  ten  themes  with  variations  for  PF. 
and  violin  or  flute,  op.  107  (iSao).  In  1870  a 
branob  was  fomided  in  Berlin  by  PRn  Joflira 
SiMROCK,  who  h.-iR  published  tiw  prinoipal  worki^ 
of  Brahms  Hince  that  date.  [G.] 

SIN  A,  L0DI8,  bom  in  1778,  played  and  violin 
to  Schuppanzigh  in  Prince  tichnowsky's  youth- 
ful quartet  [see  v(d.  i.  p.  132]  and  later  in  the 
Rasoumowsky  qaartet»  when  tlie  Count  himaelf 
did  not  play. 

Notwithutandiogtiie  Ujgh  esteem  in  which  be 
was  held  as  a  player,  very  few  details  of  his  life 
are  given,  lie  was  a  puj»il  of  E.  A.  Forster, 
the  same  whom  Beethoven  called  h  ih  '  old  master.' 
In  1819  he  was  in  Bres-lau  with  Lincke,  and  is 
noticed  in  an  account  of  the  musical  season  in 
that  city,  in  the  A.  M.  Zeitung.  for  Nov.  17th  of 
that  year.  Sina  afterwards  emigrated  to  Paric, 
where  he  was  known  as  an  odd  ohi  bachelor, 
whose  vn&iUng  hnnour  made  him  a  welcome 
guest  among  the  artists  and  amateurs  in  the 
Paris  salons.  IJe  died,  quite  suddenly,  at  Bou- 
logne. Oct.  a,  1857,  and  was  so  little  known  there 
that  hi.H  body  would  proV)ably  have  remained  on- 
buried  but  for  the  olier  of  a  Prote.stant  clergy- 
man, by  whom  he  waa  iBtaned  in  the  graveyard 
on  the  S.  Omer  road.  [A.  W.T.] 

SINCLAIR,  JoHJT,  bom  near  Edinburgh  in 
1700  was  instructed  in  musio  from  childhood, 
and  wh9b  etill  young  joined  the  band  of  aScotdi 
regiment  as  a  clarinet  player.  lie  also  taught 
singing  in  Aberdeen,  and  acquired  sufficient 
means  to  pmrehaee  his  diaeharge  from  the  r^- 
ment.  PD^sic^sed  (>f  a  fine  tenor  voice,  he  was 
desirous  of  tnring  his  fortune  upon  the  stage, 
came  to  Lonmm  and  appeeied  anonyniOQaty  aa 
Ca|it.  Cheerly  in  Sliield'a  'Lock  and  Key'  at 
the  Haymarket,  Sept.  7, 18 10.  His  success  led 
to  bis  becoming  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Welsh.  He 
waM  en4aL,'Li1  at  Covent  Garden,  win  ri-  he  appeared 
Sept.  30,  181 1,  as  Don  Carlos  in  bheridan  and 
Linley's  'Dnenna.'  He  remained  there  far  seven 
seasons,  during  which  he  had  many  original  part.M. 
He  was  the  first  singer  of  the  still  popular  reci- 
tative and  air  'Orynthia,*  and  "Hie  Pilgrim  of 
Love'  in  Bishop's  *  Noble  Outlaw,'  produced 
April  7. 1 81 5.  He  also  sang  originally  in  Bishop's 
'Guy  Mannering'  and  'T^e  Slave,"  and  Davy's 
*Rob  Roy,'  and  acquired  grea'  [..  juilarity  by  hi3 
performance  of  Apollo  in  '  Midas.'  In  April 
i8i9he  visited  Paris  and  studied  under  Pellegrini, 
and  thence  pstMceded  to  Milan  and  placed  hhn- 
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self  under  Banderall.  In  iSai  Iw  w«Bt  to 
Naples,  where  he  received  advice  and  instruction 
from  Ronini.  In  1 8  a  3  he  sang,  mostly  in  Roasini's 
operas,  at  Pi^^a  and  Bologna.  In  1823  he  was 
engriLTed  at  Venice,  where  Rosiiiii  wrote  for  him 
the  part  of  Idreno  in  '  Seminunide.'  After  sing- 
ing at  Genoa  he  returned  to  England,  and  re- 
appeared at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  19, 18S3,  as 
Prince  Orlando  in  '  The  Cabinet ';  his  roice  and 
style  having  greatly  improved.  He  continued 
at  the  theatn  for  a  season  or  two ;  in  183S  and 
1829  was  engaged  at  the  Adelphi.  and  in  1829-30 
at  Drury  Lane.  Ue  then  visited  America ;  on  his 
TCtuni  retired  from  pubUo  lift,  and  died  at  Miir- 
gato.  Sept.  33.  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

RINFONIE-CANTATE.  The  title  of  Men- 
delssohn's Lobge^an^  or  Hymn  of  Praise  (op.  5  a). 
Tlia  term — aoenrately  *Sympbonie-Cantate' — is 
due  to  Klingemann,  according  to  Mendel'^solin's 
own  atatement  in  his  published  letter  of  Nov.  18. 
1840.  Hendttlnolm  was  eo  modi  in  love  with  it 
as  to  propose  to  b«_>^ti>\v  it  aim  on  the  'Walpurgis- 
night  (see  the  same  letter  and  that  to  his 
motlier  of  Nor.  98, 184a).  That  iatealldn  was 
not  however  carried  out.  [O.] 

SINGAKADEMIE.    [See  after  Sraoiwo.] 

SINOERS  LIBRARY,  THE.  A  coUeo- 
tion  of  Part-80iig8,  Gleefi,  and  Choru»«8,  edited 
by  Mr.  Hullah,  and  published  bj  Addison  &  Co., 
and  by  Aalidown  k  Parry  Buccessively.  107 
numbers  have  been  issued  in  ail,  besides  50  of 

a'StflndMriei.'  [O.] 

SINO.  SINOINO.   « To  sing '  la  to  me  the 

voice  in  accordance  with  musical  laws.  'Singing ' 
is  a  inuHical  expruiwiou  of  thought  and  feeling 
through  the  medium  of  tike  vdoe  and  the  organs 
of  8|ttt'oh  ^nerally,  by  means  of  two  technical 
operaiiuus— Vocalisation  (the  work  of  the  voweb), 
and  Artionlation  1  that  of  the  consonants). 

A  patinincj  wnn!  nn  the  meatiin)^'  and  nature  of 
music  will  hardly  be  out  of  place,  as  from  com- 
mon English  imrlance  it  mignt  be  often  inferred 
that  singing  is  diHtinct  from  music,  and  that 
'mosio '  means  instrumental  music  only. 

*Minfo*  may  be  accepted  to  ngnify  loimde  in 
Buccension  nr  comlnnatinn  '  rc^nlat'  d  by  certain 
natural  and  artificial  laws,  tlie  result  of  which 
bai  been  the  eetablidiment  of  a  eeriee  of  these 
sounds  (called  a  Scale)  liavinjjj  c<  ri.un  proportions 
to,  and  relations  with,  each  other,  and  being  sus« 
oeptible  of  oombinatioBfl  capable  of  allbnfing  deep 
eniotion. 

The  effect  d  abstract  music — that  is,  music 
vitiiout  word*— upon  the  soul,  though  vague, 
weird,  and  unileilnuMo,  i8  .-o  incontestable  and 
all-Mnrerful,  that  its  immediate  origin  in  nature 
Hielf  «an  hardlj  for  a  moment  be  doobted. 
Musical  combinations  and  progre^Hions  seem  at 
timee  to  recall  aomelhing  that  does  not  belong  to 
the  preeent  oidaref  thi^ii^  and  to  inspire  almost 
a  conviction  that  in  another  existence  only,  will 
the  full  scope  and  rignifioance  of  abetiact  music 
be  imderstuod. 

'01  »SllillW  MlrflMIIIBfllSfSllll 


FIrom  tfie  time  of  man'eflrflt  awakening  to  tiie 

influence  of  that  which  was  not  purely  animal, 
or  at  least  from  the  date  of  the  earlier  forma  of 
organiaatian  and  eiviUMtion,  it  is  probable  tliat 
singing  in  some  form  has  had  its  place,  as  an 
individued  solace,  or  as  a  oonTcnient  means  ol 
expressing  a  common  sentiment,  either  in  war- 
cries  (afterwards  war-songs)  or  in  addresses  to 
the  deities  or  idols  (alterwarda  ohanla  nnd 
hymns). 

M  uch  has  been  said  of  the  *  language  of  moaia* 
This  is  but  a  rhetorical  figure.  Language  is 
definite  and  states  facts,  the  significance  of  which 
will  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less  s«nKitivenests 
of  the  hearer.  Music  does  precinely  what  word^ 
do  nut  do.  It  represents  a  state  of  thought  and 
feeling,  more  or  less  continuous,  awakened  hy 
the  Btatemcnt  of  facts — a  bnj<xling'  over  what 
hiia  butn  said  after  the  wonls  are  supposed  to 
have  ceased.  Hence  tlm  ptopriety  of  prolonging 
syUal)les  and  repeatin;^  words,  wliich  the  cynic- 
ally di8[>o«ed  are  often  inclined  tu  ridicule  as 
opposed  to  reason  and  common  sense.  This  ia* 
clinatiun  to  ignore  the  high  office  of  music  (that 
of  expounding  what  pasties  in  the  mind  and  soul) 
is  one  great  cause  <^  the  frequent  tamenees  of 
English  sin^ng;  and  this  mine  tamenessitis  that 
in  reality  makes  singing  at  times  ridiculous  and 
opposed  to  reason  and  oonunon  seneew  And  if  thia 
higher  view  of  music  in  sin'^iiiij;  ii*  not  to  be  taken 
— if  all  that  is  to  be  looked  for  is  a  rhythmical 
tune  then  bjall  means  let  it  be  played  upon  an  ia- 
strument,  as  the  intonation  will  l>u  Hafe,  provided 
the  instrument  be  in  tune;  and  the  head  may  nod, 
and  the  foot  may  tap,  the  ear  will  be  tiokled  and 
the  soul  unruffled.  P.fh^i<!<  s,  the  power  of  nai^g 
the  voice  fur  the  purpose  of  communicating  *iT«|, 
thoughts  and  fodings,  and  of  recording  tela  and 
events  (to  lie  get  <\y>\\ri  in  characters,  and  thun 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation),  being 
a  spec  ial  gift  to  the  human  race,  and  tbe  attiv 
buto  w  hicli  most  thorou^dily  t^i  [>aratea  man  from 
the  lower  animal  tribe,  the  inane  warbliog  of  a 
tune  is  an  aaoiBBly. 

It  scarcely  matteit  which  of  the  many  theories 
may  be  the  right  one  of  tbe  origin  of  musical 
sound,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  meaner  in  which 
it  first  presents  itself  to  the  ear.  Any  continuooa 
sound  in  nature  may  call  our  appreciation  into 
activity.  It  is  certain  that  it  appeals  to  some- 
thing in  our  inmoet  nature  which  reeponds  ae 
directly  to  it,  and  that  its  effect  is  a  reality ; 
otherwise  it  could  not  take  its  active  part  in 
the  expression  of  thought  and  feelings  or  inlher 
be,  as  it  i«,  the  real  uianifeHtation  or  represen- 
tation of  a  Htate  of  thought  and  feeling  only 
$uggr$t(d  by  words.  Its  appreciation  by  the 
mind  and  soid  through  the  medium  of  the  ear 
cannot  well  be  a  matter  of  develof)nient,  but  is 
rather  a  revelation,  from  the  Hitnple  fact  that  it 
i.H  distingui.nhed  from  noise  by  the  istx'hninism  of 
vibration  ;  and  the  ditlerence  between  tiie  two 
could  not  but  be  marked  the  ntonunt  it  pre- 
sented ittelf,  as  a  brilliant  colour,  distinmiished 
from  surrounding  neutral  tints,  at  once  attcacts 
the  eye.  The  manner  in  which  a  musioal  sooad 
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•iregts  the  ftUrntion  of  a  child  too  younj^  to 
nndentand,  or  of  an  animal  that  b  supiposed  not 

,  to  MMon,  is  a  itrong  proof  of  fti  Mng  a  special 
sense  of  which  we  Hhall  perhaps  know  more  in 
another  state  of  existence.  Some  sort  of  lan- 
guage, we  may  oondode,  came  fint,  imd  synablM 
will  have  been  prolon<,'e<l  for  the  sake  of  empliasis. 
The  continuous  note  having  presented  itself 
throogb  some  sonnd  in  natnra,  toe  power  of  imi- 
tation by  the  voice  would  be  recognised.  Rh3rthm, 
the  innate  sense  of  accent — the  spirit  of  metre,  as 
time  ie  the  letter— will  abo  li»ve  been  ftwaltened 
by  some  natural  south!,  «nch  as  the  slow  dropping 
of  water,  or  the  galloping  of  an  animal.  The 
ideal  pendulum  onoe  let  going  within  vm,  worde 
would  adapt  themselves  to  it,  and  poetry,  or  at 
least  verse,  would  oome  into  being.  The  sub- 
etitntion  of  a  modeal  note  far  tiie  simple  pro- 
longation of  the  Rpnkcn  sound  would  not  fail  to 
take  place  in  due  time.  With  the  awakening  of 

'  m  purer  religiotia  feeling,  tiie  oontinnooe  note 
would  be  found  a  suitable  means  of  keeping 
together  large  numbers  in  ainging  chants  and 
hymns,  the  splendoor  of  many  ▼oliMe  in  aniaon 
would  bo  felt,  and  ecclesiastical  morio  woold 
assume  something  of  a  definite  form. 

The  stages  in  the  rise  of  mode  may  hsve  been, 
therefore,  as  follows  :  firgt,  nature's  instruments — 
the  deft  in  the  rock,  the  hole  in  the  cabin,  the 

'  dirtaat  trickling  water,  or  the  wind  blowing  into 
a  reed  ;  tlien  the  imitation  of  these  Kounds  by 
the  voice,  followed  by  the  imitation  of  these  and 

'  Uw^vioel^artifieitlinstniments.  Again,  the  in- 
creased accuracy  of  artificial  instruments  imitated 
by  the  voice  and  finally  the  power  of  expression 

'  or  the  ▼oioe  imitated  hy  instonmenti^  Toical  and 

I  instrumentil  music  aiding  each  other. 

An  idea  of  what  remote  nations  may  have  done 

'  in  the  w»y  of  musie  can  only  be  gathered  teom 
representations  of  instruments  and  ol  sciire  re- 
cords of  the  various  periods,  and  these  indica- 

'  tlons  mn  nntnTally  too  vagne  Ibr  any  precise 
estimate  to  I  e  formed,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  it  reached  a  high  point  of  develop- 
ment with  them.  A  r*™™g  on  plaster  in  the 
British  ?vT  iseum,  taken  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
and  reproduced  in  Mr.  William  Chappell's 

>  Talnnble  History  of  Andent  Music,  represents  a 
party  of  comely  Egyptian  ladies,  about  the  time 
of  Mo-ses,  enjoying  some  concerted  musio.  Three 
are  playing  upon  instrmnents  of  the  guitar  or 
lute  kind,  a  fourth  upon  a  double  tibia,  while  a 
fifth  appears  to  be  beati^  time  by  clapping  her 
hands.  If  domestie  mono  was  cnstomary  so  fiw 
back,  why  was  the  wonderful  development  of 
modem  times  so  long  in  being  brought  about! 
Sren  Ilia  GtcsIbs,  with  all  their  boundless  love 
Ibr*  and  appreciation  of,  the  beautiful,  and  their 
power  of  ite  reproduction,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  gone  far  in  the  cultivation  of  music. 
Most  of  their '  modes '  are  unsatisfactory  to  modem 
ear«,  and  are  not  in  harmony  with  cultivated 
nature.  Their  use  of  masio  seems  to  have  been 
to  fnnn  an  accompaniment  to  oratory  and  to 
furnish  rhythmical  tunes  for  dancing.  With 
their  volcos  they  seem  to  have  been  inclined  at 
VOL.  m*  R.  3. 
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times  to  indulge  in  mass  of  sound  rather  than 
music  properly  so  called,  if  we  consider  Fla- 
tardi's  waning  to  his  disdple^  against  indulg- 
ing in  too  violent  Tooiferation  for  fotr  of  SUnl 
calamitous  consequences  as  ruptursi  and  OOB- 
Tolilont.*  The  student  then,  as  at  the  prosent 
day,  apparently  took  upon  himself  to  mako  all 
the  noise  he  could  against  the  advice  of  his  in- 
stmetors.  Bat  this  Is  not  Important  to  the 
present  purpoee.  It  is  enonph  tli.vt  we  know 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  we  are  indebted  to  a 
long  line  of  picas  and  learned  men  Ibr  the  gradoal 
development  of  the  material  with  which  we  have 
to  work.  The  spread  of  Christianity  remiired 
that  diaroh  mono  ahoald  be  parifled  and  pot 
into  fiomething  like  form.  This  was  commenced 
by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, his  wcrit  being  continoad  and  ampUHed 
two  centuries  later  Dy  St.  Gregory.  For  the 
nadoal  development  of  music  see  the  articles  on 
FLAnr-Soiro  and  Sobools  or  OoMToanov. 

Down  to  Palcstrina's  time  malody  had  been 
held  of  too  little  account  by  theoiiati.  Thissreat 
reibrmer  knew,  beyond  all  othen,  how  to  re>nvify 
dry  contrapuntal  forms  v,\th  music  in  its  great 
and  ultimate  cu)aoity  as  a  manifestation  of 
thought  and  IbeHng,  and  thas  brooght  to  its 
gorgeous  perfection  the  Polyphonic  school,  soon 
to  be  thrust  aside,  never,  perhaps,  to  re-appear 
bi  its  int^ty,  but  to  aassrt  its  great  mastor^a 
mighty  spirit,  later  on,  in  the  works  of  those  of 
his  snoceesors  who  were  capable  of  receiving  it. 

In  early  times  very  great  things  had  Man 
done  in  England,  and  this  almost  independently 
of  external  help,  from  early  in  the  15th  century. 
Bat  there  is  an  English  part-song,  a  oanon,  or 
round,  which  has  been  placed  by  all  the  foremost 
critics  early  in  the  1 3th  century .  [See  Schools  of 
CoHTomnoir,  Sect.  XVI.]  Vecv  larly  mention 
of  English  part  singing  in  the  north  of  England 
is  made  by  Gerald  Bairy  or  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
(see  Chappell's  'Mo^  of  the  OUten  Time*). 
This  is  borne  out  l>y  the  fact  of  the  fineness  of 
the  natural  voices  in  the  northern  and  midland 
oonnties  at  the  present  time,  and  the  aptitode 
of  the  inhabitants  for  choral  singing.  Down  to 
the  end  of  the  l6th  century,  simjiog  as  an  in- 
dependent art,  solo  singing,  hadTheen  held  of 
little  account,  and  had  been  the  vocation  almost 
exclusively  of  troubadours  and  other  unsdentifio 
(though  oilen  sympathetic)  composers  of  popular 
music.  ItH  great  impulse  was  given  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  opera  out  of  an  attempt  towards  the 
dose  of  the  I0th  oentury,  on  the  part  of  a  little 
knot  of  disciples  of  the  Renaissance,  to  revive 
the  musical  declamation  of  the  Greek  Drama.  The 
result  was  not  what  they  intended,  bat  of  rastly 
wider  scope  than  they  could  have  anticij»ated.  In 
connection  with  this  movement  was  the  name  of 
Vinoenzo  Galilei,  the  ftther  of  the  great  astro- 
nomer. These  initiatory  effort*!  and  their  ffreat 
and  speedy  outoome  are  exhaustively  set  forth 
in  the  very  coroprehemlTe  article  on  Opbha  in 
this  Dictionary.  From  these  small  beginnings, 
a  few  cantatas  accompani«<l  by  a  single  instru- 
i  Ooidoo  Holmei,  Vocal  Fbyttoloc;  ud  HtcUo«,  p.  S3> 
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ment,  we  have  the  magDificent  oombination  of 
nnui<v  poetry,  and  aoenery  of  the  preimi  day. 

Though  in  the  mueic  of  Palestrina  the  dfwtrine 
ia  exemplified  and  carried  to  its  coucliuion,  that 
to  be  truly  beaotlftal  Folyphoiiio  mnrio  mtut  be 
melodious  in  all  its  parts,  still  this  form  was  im- 
practicable for  the  purpose  immediately  in  hand. 
In  an  timet  of  naotiea  tlM  Tllinitioii  of  Um  ebain 
of  events  throws  it  far  out  of  its  centre.  Hence 
tiM  alnuMt  immediate  abandonment  of  the  Poly- 
phonio  la  fimmr  of  tlie  MonodBe  fimi,  iafteed  of 
a  healthy  combination  of  the  two. 

The  fint  troe  Italian  opera  waa  the  *  Eoridioe' 
of  GKaoopo  Ferft  ^Ten  In  1600  on  tlie  oeoarion  of 
the  marriage  festivities  of  Ilenry  IV.  of  Franco 
with  Maria  de'  Medici.  The  fint  reault  of  the 
moTement  wn  the  leolletiTe,  in  oomeCliing  very 
like  its  present  form ;  and  in  no  other  form  can 
the  Tanooa  phaaea  of  the  changing  pawBona  and 
atttMaoM  be  edeqiiately  eipiewed.  But  tbe  out- 
ay  agtunst  the  so-called  interruption  of  dramatic 
action  by  the  introduction  of  tne  aria,  set  con- 
certed pieoe,  and  formal  chorus,  is  only  reasonable 
when  directed  against  the  abuse  of  these  means  of 
expression  so  legitimate  in  their  proper  place  and 
at  their  proper  time.  la  every-day  ufe  (the  prin* 
oiples  of  which,  in  an  exalted  and  artistic  form, 
must  be  the  basis  of  all  dramatic  action),  events, 
though  they  succeed  each  other  quickly,  have 
their  momenta,  if  not  of  repose,  «fc  laeet  of  the 
working  out  of  their  immediate  conseqnenoee, 
and  these  give  the  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  the  (for  the  time)  dominant  state  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Even  musical  decoration  (of  which 
later),  wisely  chc^n  and  put  together,  adds  im- 
merisoly  to  the  general  sigollleeiiee.  What  then, 
besides  the  creation  of  opera,  were  the  cauBes  of 
the  great  development  uf  the  art  of  singing  in 
Italy,  its  stage  of  perfection  for  a  time,  and  its 
deterioration — let  us  trust  fur  a  time  also!  Italy, 
inheriting  the  proud  position,  from  Greece,  of 
ftftav>mother  to  the  arts,  could  not  neglect  music 
at  one  of  her  foster-children.  But  while  other 
ooontriee  vied  with  her,  and  at  times  surpassed 
hm,  fat  mndcal  science,  tiie  tide  of  vooal  found, 
the  power  of  using  the  voice,  could  not  but  flow 
into  the  channel  prepared  for  it  by  nature  and 
art.  The  gradoal  evolntion  of  the  Italian  out  ef 
the  Latin  language,  the  elimination  of  every  hard 
aonnd,  where  practioaUy  consistent  with  the  exi- 
gMoiee  of  •rnenlation,  and  Ita  reftnement  to  a 
state  of  almost  perfect  vocal  purity,  brou^'ht 
about  a  tiMHij  in  producing  vocal  sound  pos- 
MMdd  hy  other  mmone  only  la  to  fiur  aa  their 

mpeotive  tongues  contain  the  elements  of  the 
Itiliaa.  The  Italian  language  is  almost  entirely 
phonetie,  and  is  |ire-emiBeBt  in  the  two  reipecta 

of  vcH-al  purity  aii'l  anioifnt  of  vocal  sound,  lis 
▼Owels  are  not  only  Italian  ;  they  are  the  pure 
olemaati  of  language  in  general,  resembling  in 
idea  the  painter's  palette  of  pure  colours,  and 
offering  therefore  the  material  by  which  to  gauge 
ih»  gieat«  or  lem  purity  of  other  languagts. 

A  short  enquiry  into  the  difference  between 
•peaking  and  singing  in  the  five  languages  to  1 
irUah  tat  laigeit  amount  of  vocal  muaiohaa  been  ) 
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compoeed,  namdy  Italian,  Latin,  French,  Qm- 
man,  aad  BngWrf,  will  not  be  out  of  plaee.  Of 

all  languages,  the  Italian  is  most  alike  in  singing 
and  speaking — English  the  least.  The  foor 
eneatU  pelnta  of  dUTeronoe  betweaa  epeahin 
and  singing  are,  first  and  foremost,  th-\t  i- 
speaking  (as  in  the  warbling  of  almost  all-i>ird«> 
the  laoMmmlem  of  ▼flmtloB  Is  aever  preeent  for 
a  periml  long  cnmitrh  to  make  an  apprecinl 
musical  note.  A  sympathetic  speaking  voice  is 
one  whose  production  of  tone  meet  nearly  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  singing  voice,  bat  ^Hiose 
infiexions  are  so  varied  as  to  remove  it  entfaelj 
from  aotaal  murio.  The  word  'Oaat*  aot  ImpsulH 
ably  has  ita  ori>;in  in  puritanical  sin^-wmg  spvak 
ing,  and  the  word  has  been  transferred  firaaa  the 
maaaer  to  the  aiattar,  aad  applied  to  hypooritiod 
expression  of  sanctity  or  sentiment.  In  sing- 
•OQg  i^eaking  the  exact  oppoeite  of  the  above 
oombimitioa  is  generally  fooad— aaaiely,  aa  ap- 
proximation to  musical  notes,  and  an  abomiiKi 
able  tone-produotion.  The  aeoond  distinguishing 
point  is  the  fiset  that  fa  ordinary  speaking  littb 
more  than  one  third  (the  lower  third)  ot  tht 
vocal  compass  comes  into  play,  while  in  singinf 
the  middle  and  upper  parts  are  chiefly  ueed.  A 
Uaat  with  a  Tocal  enmp—  ef 

f>   e  '   

will  speak  principally  upon  the  part  of  the  rokt 
indicated  by  the  crotcheta,  #ad  moat  voioee  will 
end  their  phrases  (when  not  interrogative)  with 
a  drop  to  the  lowest  sound  that  the  vocal  organ 
will  produce,  a  sound  lower  in  moat  eeaes  than 
would  be  attempted  as  a  note,  basjies  and  con- 
traltos sometimes  excepted.  If  the  tenor  wcr-* 
to  speak  as  high  m  miiidleC  he  would  be  speak- 
ing in  a  decidedly  loud  voice,  if  he  spoke 
naturally.  The  third  point  of  difference,  and 
that  which  most  especially  distinguishes  aingiaf  j 
from  speaking,  in  Eni^lish,  is  that  Mhort  syllables 
(that  is  to  say  with  the  accent  foiling  on  the 
concluding  consonant)  cannot  exist,  as  •oeh,  rfam 
the  accent  in  sin^nng  is  upon  the  vocal  portion 
of  the  syllable.  (See  double  vowels,  later.)  Ihi% 
indeed,  tt  the  ease  ia  reading  Italka,  ami  Ofvea 
in  carefully  speaking  it.  Laatly,  singing  tends 
to  preserve  intact  the  relative  puritv  of  a  laa* 
guage;  speaking,  to  split  it  np  mto  dlaleiii  aad 
peculiarities. 

Italian,  then,  takea  the  first  position  aa  having 
the  pnreet  ▼oeal  eooade  and  llie  laigeet  aaioaal 
of  vowel.  Latin,  as  stmg,  comes  next.  Its 
vowels  are  the  aame,  but  it  has  more  oaasoa> 
aati.  The  daerifieetlMi  of  FtomIi  aad  Oenaaa 
re<|uire8  qualification.  In  amount  of  vocal  sound 
French  takes  tbe  third  pLice,  the  custom  cC 
prOBOmicing,  in  singing,  the  (otherwise)  ante 
syllables  preventing  consonants  fKnn  coming 
together,  and  words  from  ending  with  iiaid  0Qa> 
■ooaata,  hat  the  quality  of  aoaie  of  the  weeli 
re<iuire8  very  great  care  to  prevent  its  marring 

I the  pure  emission  of  the  voice.  The  proper 
management  of  the  final  n  aad  waunt  be  also 
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closely  studied.  A  great  quality  in  the  French 
lamguag^  as  sung,  is  the  fact  tiuA  tiM  aBiODnt  of 
vocal  Bonnd  ia  always  at  the  same  average.  No 
sudden  irruption  of  a  mass  of  coasouants,  as  in 
Gkrman  or  English,  li  to  be  feared.  In  vocal 
purity,  though  not  in  amount  of  vocal  sound, 
G  erman  takes  precedence  of  French,  as  containing 
more  Italiaa  Yowel,  bat  it  is  at  times  so  encam- 
bered  with  consonants  that  there  is  barely  time 
to  make  the  vowel  heard.  The  modified  vowels 
0  and  A  are  a  little  tronUeeome.  The  most 
seriouB  interruption  to  voc&l  sound  is  the  articu- 
Ifttion  of  ch  foUowod  by  s,  or  worse  still,  of  s  by  sch. 
Bat  if  the  words  are  well  chosen  they  flow  very 
musically.  The  first  lino  of  Schubert's  St.andchen 
'  Lieise  flehen  meine  Lieder '  ii  a  gmd  example  ; 
•11  CIm  MoaonaiitB  being  soft  except  the  /.  In 
contrast  to  this  we  have  'FliUiternd  Rchlankc 
Wipfel  rauschen*  with  thirtv-one  letters  and  only 
nine  vowels.  But  perbape  toe  ferjr  wont  pbnse 
to  be  fonnd  set  to  music  in  any  languajjo,  and 
wt  most  unfortunately,  occurs  in  the  opera  of 
'Euryanthe.'  In  tiieafiftlwfteMfc  *W«haii  nir 
Ijtlfle  Ruh,'  the  beautiful  eubjeot  from  the  over- 
ture is  introduced  thus : 


As  this  subject  is  to  be  executed  rapidly  the  g  and 
k  are  not  easy  to  get  in  in  time.  Then  come  td ; 
thmi  eft  and  /  together;  then  m,  A  jump  of  a 
major  6th  on  the  monosyllable  ich  with  its  close 
vowel  and  the  transition  from  to  i;  on  the  £b 
an  A  pilinffof  Peliea  m  Own  ia  the  ereatloii  of 
difficulty,  which  could  hvn  been  avoided  by  ar- 
rnoging  the  qrllables  w  tlint  the  moving  group 
of  notee  m{g1it  be  voeaUaed.  And  this  passage 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  coming  from  one  who 
has  written  so  much  and  so  weU  for  the  voice  j 
anroely,  Weber. 

Pi  lyglot  English  reijiiires  more  careful  analysis 
than  any  other  language  before  it  can  be  suns, 
OB  aeoomit  dP  the  nntmre  of  iti  vowel-eoan& 
and  the  imigalanty  of  itn  orthography,  conse- 

anent  upon  its  many  derivations.  Its  alphabet 
I  almoet  useless.  There  are  fourteen  different 
ways  (perhaps  more)  of  representing  on  paper 
the  sound  of  the  alphabetical  vowel  I.  There 
are  nine  different  ways  of  pronouncing  the  com- 
bination of  letters  <m^  The  iouwl  of  the 
Knglish  language  is  by  no  means  as  bad  as  it  is 
aMM  to  appear.  No  nation  in  the  civilised 
woldapeaks  its  language  so  abominably  as  the 
fngUsh.  The  Scotch.  Irish  and  Welsh,  in  the 
matter  of  Mtiealation,  speak  much  better  than 
we  do.  Familiar  oonventation  is  carried  on  in 
inarticulate  smudges  of  sound  which  are  allowed 
to  pass  current  for  something,  as  worn-out  tthil- 
liafi  are  accepted  wptOMBtatives  of  twelve 
pence.  Not  only  are  we,  as  a  rule,  inarticulate, 
but  our  tone-production  is  wretched,  and  when 
Snglish  people  begin  to  study  sitigillg,  tiiey  are 
astonished  to  find  that  they  hiive  never  learned 
to  speak.  In  singing,  there  is  scarcely  a  letter 
<f  Mr  laqgnag*  tlMft  bM  not  ito  qptoinl  dalwl  or 


defects  amongst  nearly  all  amateurs,  and,  sad  to 
say,  amongst  some  artists.   An  ItoiUaa  has  bat 

to  open  his  mouth,  and  if  he  have  a  voice  its  pas- 
sage from  the  larynx  to  the  outer  air  is  prepared 
by  his  language.  Wob  OB  tiM  oootrary,  have  to 
study  hart!  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  Italian's 
starting-point.  Besides,  we  are  as  much  troubled 
aa  Germans  with  masses  of  consonants.  For  eoc* 
ample,  *  She  watched  through  the  ai|^'  '  Hm 

fresh  sfansMBS  na  by  her.'   Two  passages  from 

Shakespeare  are  examples  of  hard  and  soft  words. 
The  one  i»  from  King  Lear,  'The  crows  and 
choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air.*  In  these 
last  five  words  the  voice  ceases  but  once,  and 
that  upon  the  hard  consonant  t.  The  other 
sound?  are  all  vocal  and  liquid,  and  represent 
remarkably  the  floating  and  skimming  of  a  bird 
through  the  air.  The  other  is  from  Julius  Caesar, 
'  I'm  glad  that  my  weak  words  have  struck  bat 
thus  much  fire  from  I^rutus.'  The  four  hard 
short  monosyllables,  all  spelt  with  the  same 
vowel,  am  very  snggestivsi. 

All  those  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pronuncia- 
tion can  be  greatly  overcome  by  carefully  anal]^ 
ing  vowdsudooBsoasnti;  and  voioepiodoettoa, 
that  difficult  and  troublesome  problem,  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  solved  thereby,  for  it  should 
bo  ovor  borne  in  mind  bj  stodento  of  mnging,  as 
one  of  two  golden  precepts,  that  a  pure  vowel 
always  brings  with  it  a  pure  note — for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  pnro  vowel  only  brings  into  ptay 
those  parts  of  the  organs  of  speech  that  are 
necessary  for  its  formation,  and  the  impure 
vowd  is  rendered  oo  by  a  ooBvnUvo  action  of 
throat,  tongue,  lips,  nose  or  palate. 

In  studying  voice-production  let  three  experi- 
ments 1)0  trlM.  (i)  Take  an  ordinary  tmnbler 
and  partially  cover  its  mouth  with  a  thin  book* 
Set  a  tuning-fork  in  \ibration  and  apply  tht 
flat  flidotoue  opening  left  by  the  book,  altor- 
ing  the  opening  until  the  note  of  the  fork  li 
heard  to  increase  considerably  in  volnme.  WhfB 
the  right-sised  opening  is  found,  the  souid  of 
the  fork  will  be  largely  reinforced.  In  like 
manner,  in  singing,  the  small  initial  sound 
produml  by  the  vibrating  element  of  the  voloo* 
organs  is  reinforced  b^  vibrations  commani* 
cated  to  the  air  contained  in  the  reeonanee 
chambers,  (a)  Next  take  an  ordinary  por- 
ceUin  flowor^vaoe.  Sing  a  sonorous  A  (Italian) 
in  the  open,  on  the  middle  of  the  voice,  then 
repeat  the  A  with  the  mouth  and  nose  inserted 
in  the  flower- vase,  and  the  vowelHMond  will  be 
neutralised,  and  the  vibration  to  a  great  extent 
sufl'ix^ted.  In  like  manner  the  sound  which  has 
been  rainliDrsod  by  the  good  position  of  some  of 
the  re*<onance  chambers  may  be  Kuffcx^ted  and 
spoiled  by  a  bad  position  of  any  one  of  the  ro* 
maining  OBSSI  These  two  experiments,  simple  ao 
they  are,  are  conclusive.  (3)  The  third,  less 
simple,  consists  in  whisperiuj;;  the  vowels.  The 
five  elementary  sounds  of  language  (the  Italian 
vowels)  will  be  found  in  the  following  order, 
I,  E,  A,  O,  U,  or  vice  versa,  each  vowel  giving 
ft  Buuleal  Boto  donoBdoBt  smtirely  upon  fho 
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reaonanco  of  the  chambers,  the  Urynx  giving  no 
mancal  sound,  bat  only  a  rush  of  air  throuch  the 
glottis.  I  gives  the  highest  sound  and  U  the 
lowest,  the  pitch  of  the  note*  bdag  fix«d  by 
Halmholtz.^  The  importance  of  these  three 
experitnente  consiBts  in  their  clearly  showing 
how  the  smaUest  deviation  from  a  certain  posi- 
tfon  imdiiOM  m  marked  change  of  resonance  in 
the  note,  and  aa  altantian  in  thaooloar  of  Uie 
Towel-tound. 

The  •abjeoft  of  Analysis  of  Language,  so  ex- 
hauBtively  treated  by  Professor  Max  Milller  in 
connexion  with  ethnological  research,  and  very 
eritiMlly  entered  into  bjr  Mr.  EllU  in  '  Speech 
in  S<>ntj,'  for  the  purjwse  of  aiding  the  singer,  is 
a  very  large  one,  and  the  following  diagram  of 
■ad  tabto  of  — 


snmiNG. 

designed  only  to  Wag  immedlatelj  nnder 
in  a  concentrated  form  tlie  connexion  between 
pure  voweltformation  and  articulation,  and  pure 
voioe-production,  and  treat  only  of  the  prisMsipal 
sounds  of  the  five  language!  alnady  eanmaralodf 
as  they  must  be  sung. 

The  Italian  rowels  will  be  the  starting^poixxt, 
because  they  are  the  pure  eleme  ntary  sounds  of 
language  in  generaL  Pn  the  line  of  the  Pbonio 
oirde  will  be  found  aU  the  vowel-soanda  in  Uia 
formation  of  which  there  ia  no  initial  ct>ntrac- 
tion  of  the  edge  of  the  lips  and  no  action  of 
the  point  of  tho  tongno.  These  aoaBds  aaw 
placed  in  the  order  of  vocal  colour,  and  the 
numbsn  represent  their  importance  for  singing. 
The  oiteof  towfltisraialloattaMfnidaiioa  wita 
wUipwed  TOwd^mad,  ia  mi  ftUowt. 


OBDBB  OF  WHIsrERED  VOWKIrFOBMATIOH. 
(Vot  B«aiTalents,  see  Table  opto^f.} 
H   «u   ^   XI   V*   V*  C»   «a»   ^  n' 


OS   ou  us 


I  U» 
o  S 


The  thwf  primarT  elementary  noundR  of  vnt  al  luiignage  A 
The  two  s«»a4a.J  slsmentaiy  .ottud.  of  vocal  j„  ^, 

ai*  French  normal  in  maladt. 
.   0*  Kngliah  in  pa$t. 


aslaltsUaa. 


jtegUsh  a  In/sOir, 


Short  Kngliih  In  h>u,  f*me 
■oond  lo»g  in  vocal  part  of 
sr,*-,«r  » 

SharliagltthlasMl  S 

OlossItsUanandQsmsn  ...  e/l7  ''<^ 
Clo«o  French  •  •   «/!• 

ShortBDgUahiD<ia;M»  L6 


Ensllth  e  ....... 

Onuial  oonBonankT.qalekljr 
aitioalatsd4 


ItwOl  beohsarffoA  that  aU  the  

point  of  thetoagoaotorthaoatsredfleef 
within  tlM  eizela. 


•  .  •  EBgHsli  an  or  aw. 


man,  and  X^rsaeh. 


.  .  Rnglish  oo  in  boon. 

(consonant  w,  quickly  ar- 
ticalatod.i 
a  .  Kniilii«h.»tli"rt  in '/•wf.mK/ '. 
innl  transient  in  mi,  a>>  in 
out,  and  in  oic,  aa  in  blom. 

the  Una  of  tlwofidsaieivodaosd  without  any  Initial  actioaeT  the 
'Ups»smdiaeMon  eiHf  tanng  plaoe  lathe  fatmatton  of  the  *■ 


Xa  forming  the  German  aiodified  vowels  lo,  i  a 
and  19,  there  is  more  or  less  contraction  of  the 
f  aner  edge  of  the  lips.  In  the  French  u  there  is 
great  contraction  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  lipa,  and 
the  end  of  the  tongue  presses  slightly  against  the 
innde  of  the  under  hp,  making  the  exit  for  the 
Toioe  aa  amall  as  is  compatible  with  tiio  emis- 
sion of  a  vowel-sound.  The  three  primary  vowels 
A,  I,  U  (Italian  sound),  give  three  definite, 
altinuita  poaitioiui  of  the  resonance  chambers. 
A  gives  the  most  perfect  tube,  and  therefore  the 
largest,  roundest  sound.  It  iii  a  mid-position 
wittk  the  best  proportion  of  parts,  and  produces 
•haaormal  sing-in.^'  vowel,  the  most  gratifying  of 
all  tlia  voweljj  am  a  queiition  of  sound.  I  has  the 
biobUi  filled  with  toognflbiti  root  aad  tho  iHjax 


being  laiaad,  affordiag  a  Tory  small  flat  exit  for 
the  voice,  and  requiring  more  lungpresrare  ia 
its  emission.    U  gives  the  largest  space  in  the 
resonance  chambers,  the  tongue  being  retracted 
npon  itself,  with  its  root  and  the  larynx  drawn 
down.    With  the  contraction  and  protrusion  of 
tho  lipi  aeeessary  to  its  fiimatimi  it  oannot  be  a 
sonorous  vowel.    If  these  sounds  are  purely  pro^ 
nounced,  without  that  baneful  stiffening  of  the 
root  of  the  toagmaovaqrffOMnl  in  tluM  country, 
the  8'?condary  sounds  4  and  5  can  be  found  by 
passing  from  one  primary  sound  to  another,  and 
the  other  gradations  in  the  same  way.  The 
sounds  within  the  circle  require  the  action  of  the 
lips  and  tongue.   The  three  sounds  8,  14,  and  9, 
above  the  circle,  require  care.   The  sl^ort  flat 
£kit^  a  in  *  ball' aa  ipokao,  b^goli  a  podtkaof 
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SINGINa. 


the  mouth  UMMBptftibk  with  gOOd  vo!cd-prodac- 
tion,  Mul  it  hia  to  be  i^^tlv  modified,  without 
howetcr  dertroying  ito  indindiiiility,  by  making 
that  large  pharynx  so  dear  to  tho«e  who  have  to 
do  with  th«  Toioe.   The  flench  DonoAl  a  ii  in 
the  MUM  direotloa,  bet  not  quite  «>  flel,  while 
the  English  a  in  '  past,'  etc.  bnngB  as  on  the  road 
home  to  the  norm*!  voweL   With  an  asaiduoiu 
enltlvfttloii  of  tile  ear  i^Ie  itudying  positions, 
and  a  careful  avoi<.lanoe  of  convulsion,  and  a 
keen  aenie  of  how  small  e  derietion  from  e  good 
porftlon  may  entirely  ruin  »  eonnd*  there  fi  no 
reason  wliy  a  good  pruaunciation  of  a  foreign 
Ungnsge  should  be  en  insormoun table  diffioaltv. 
No.  6  u  s  towel  thet  moat  be  wdl  obeerred  ui 
English  singing ;  also  the  fact  that  the  difference 
of  position  between  short  Uf  and  A|  is  not  very 
greet,  while  the  differenoe  of  soni^  as  aquestion  of 
phonic  beauty  is  about  that  of  the  two  poles.  But 
•  reel  diffioolty  is  the  maoagemeDt  of  our  double 
vowde.  Thflj  most  be  tnetod  and  sung  as  given 
in  the  Table  of  Vowel-sounds.  The  most  trouble- 
some oeee  ie  thnt  of  the  oombination  ire.  With 
two  Botis  to  the  lieand  sylleUe  of  •  deeiie*  it  is 
ito' 


It 


tbf    hawt't  dJ^-  -  »A-t/erf 

This  syllable  must  be  rendered 


da  .  .  ta  •  -  ter« 


f  e.one  inflected  syllable,  the  inflt'Ction  being  got 
over  as  quickly  and  smoothly  as  posiuble  after  the 
two  notes  have  been  vocalised  on  the  first  com- 
ponent part  of  the  «.  The  r  having  produceil 
the  above  inflexion,  and  having,  in  other  cas^ 
changed  the  eoood  of  the  vowel,  wo  ooniider  it 
has  done  enough,  and  do  not  pronounce  it  at  all 
as  a  final.  The  meclianical  formation  of  conso- 
aeate  might  be  cunHidefed  for  the  most  part 
the  same  in  civilised  languages  if  all  nations 
spoke  equally  well.  But  we  are  sadly  careless, 
sod  in  singing  English  perhepe  the  moot  eerioos 
&alt  of  all  Ls  the  neglect  of  finals.  We  have  so 
mn^  words,  mouosvllabies  especially,  pronounced 
pVMieely  elUce  in  eU  leipeeli  mraipt  the  loot  con- 
•OMmt  sound ;  0,g, 

bab«  hark  m 

bsd«  heart  litd 

bake  harp  like 

bal«  lianri  line 

bane  h*rd  ]ina 

hearth  light 

All  reaultiog  in     wititpat  flnaL   Senultintr  in 
bag  without  Ut  without 

final.  final. 

The  last  column  brings  to  mind  what  is  not  un- 
frequently  beard  in  the  oratorio  of  the  Hoi^h— 
'The  people  thnt  walked  an  deriaiem  Imvo  leoB  e 

grest  lit. 

It  is  not  at  ell  unusual  to  hear  the  Itwgi^th  T 

end  D  pn^nounced  with  the  under  side  of  the 
tongue.  This  gives  something  of  a  Somenetsbiio 


SINGIKO. 

burr,  and  is  adopted  by  thn  Italian  actors  whfc 
they  imitate  the  English.  These  oonsonaate,  in 
English,  must  be  pronooneed  with  the  upper  side 
of  the  point  of  the  tongue,  just  under  the  ridge 
termineting  the  vault  of  the  herd  pelete  in  firont. 
The  Iteliea  T  end  D  have  Ihe  point  of  Ihe 
tongue  lower  down,  fitting  into  the  angle  formed 
by  the  teeth  and  gums.  The  importanoe  of  pii> 
perly  pronouncing  the  aeseb  oemMi  bo  orer* 
estimated.  The  necessary  management  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  the  general  absence  thereof 
rightly  emphastesd  by  Hor  Behnlte  in  hie  '  Me- 
chaniam  of  the  Human  Voice,*  wa."i  prokibly  the 
foundation  of  M.  Wartel's  system  (pushed  to 
eztromse)  of  vooelisatioii  with  the  doeed  month. 
The  freedom  required  in  opening  the  nasal  pee> 
sages  for  these  sounds  is  equally  required  to  dose 
them  when  singing  vowels.  Aese  sounds  when 
defective  are  often  called  nasal,  when  in  fact 
thej  ere  not  nasal  enough,  and  sometimee  not  at 
alL  It  borders  on  the  zidiculons  to  beer  *  O  for 
the  unga  of  a  dove.' 

The  mechanism  o(  the  Italian  double  conaonanti 
will  be  facilitated  by  taking  a  Latin  woxd,  pectus, 
for  example,  from  which  an  Italian  word,  petto, 
is  derived.  The  double  t  will  occupy  exactly  tb<> 
same  space  of  time  as  the  et.  This  mechiiiuAm 
has  to  be  introduced  into  EngliMh  where  the  final 
of  one  word  is  the  initial  of  another,  e.  g.  *  when 
near.'  'with  thee,'  'aU  lost,'  'if  fear.'  These 
details,  though  savouring  of  Uie  instruotlaii4Nieii* 
serve  to  point  out  how  dependent  voice-prodoe- 
tion  and  pronunciation  are  upon  each  other,  and 
also  how  great  an  advantage  the  Iteiieao  have 
over  other  nations  in  the  matter  of  language,  and 
how  their  school  of  singing  must  have  been  in- 
fluenced thereby.  Mr.  Ellis's  book,  'Speech  in 
Song,'  should  M  feed  carefully  faj  stodenti  of 
singing. 

Though  foreign  rfngers  are  oAea  indiiliBolk  i 

radical  faults  of  pronunciation  are  rare  with 
them  when  sinking  their  own  language,  and  this 
on  aoooont  of  the  len  ocmpto  dMiaoter  of  their 
respective  tongues,  and  the  greater  siniplicify  of 
tlieir  orthography.  The  difficulties  of  Engli&h.  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  teblea  given,  are  oonsiderw 
able,  but  this  does  not  excuse  the  irritating  indif- 
ference of  many  English  amateurs  and  would-be 
artists,  in  the  matter  of  langoageo  genenUj.   It  ' 
is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  student  when  training 
for  a  singer's  career,  to  study  a  laige  amount  of 
foreign  music,  extending  over  a  oonmierahle  time,  ' 
the  words  luiii:^'  ahvay.'^  carefully  translated  to 
him,  the  roots  explained,  and  the  analogies  be* 
tween  the  foreign  language  and  hie  own  peislsd 
out,  in  the  hope  that  at  le.ist  a  little  might 
'  picked  up '  in  the  time,  and  yet,  in  the  end,  the 
student  nail  eshlbit  tote!  ignoranoe  evoD  of  Ihe 

definite  article.  In  some  cases  the  pronunciatiott 
has  been  more  than  fairly  acquired,  which  mahoi 
the  other  fUlore  the  more  onperdooaUei.  Kov 
is  the  common  utterance  of  blind  prejudioe  Mi^ 
tioularly  edifjrios;  It  is  frequently  said,  'Oh 
Frenoh  la  a  homble  language  to  sing:  it  is  eO 
nasal!*  or  'German  is  a  wretched  language  to 
ling;  it  ia  otf  guttural  1'   ▲  hMgvage  ia  in  a 
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Surou  Sounds. 


Motttfa  h«raet-  \  Lipi 
icmlly  doMd  byjPottmlor 
lipt.      Flovterior  I  do.  Vocal  ooida 
naxwoloMd.  Vo- 
cal oofdl 
tiT•^- 

I  P 


B 


I    Mouth  hermet-     Tonga*  at 
I  loally  clo«(!d  in-  Posterior 
. ,  ternallybywIgBof  do.  Vooai 

2  toii«vifl  cl^avint{  vibrating. 

2  i  to  iii!<ide  of  up|)er  <  apvt:— 

narpRclosietl.  Lipg 
apjirt.  Viical 
coril8  inactive:— 

T 


at  T. 
nares 
corU 

Idps 


Internal  mouth 
oIommI  hj  contact 
of  baok  of  tongue 
and  mA  palate. 
PoitMtor  nares 
olowd.  Vbrepart 
of  tOOgM  /m. 

Vocal  oordauMo- 

tire:— 

K 

(En(tH«h,  Ger- 
man, Italian  Mini 
French.  C  b'^""!!!!' 
a,  o,  u.  Fifiuch 


DSSTO- 

LuravAUL 


SlBILAN'TS, 

liUiauiU.. 


LnraDo- 


Month  as  at  K. 
Poaterior  narea 
do.  Vocal  oordf 
ribiating:— 


Hard  G 
rFiiuli«h.  Oer- 
iriaii,  Italian  and 
FrruclL 
o,  U). 


Lips  as  before. 
Posterior  nares 
open.  Vocal  cords 
vibrating  free- 


Ton^e  as  at  T. 
Posterior  nares 
open.  Vooaloocds 
TibnttDg 


Back  of  tongue 
drawn  down  de- 
of 
teeth 
Point 

only  •ttached. 
VooU  «ofda  Ti- 
hnxtagfniiri— 


g'  tacbing  aides 
'taBguanomte 
<y  andgamt.  P< 


Mouth  as  at  K. 

Po<tt«'ri.  T  iiaroa 
f)[i.>n  V(x-;il  fi  Til* 
vibrating  free- 
l9i- 


NG 
(English  and 
Oennan). 


n.ick  of  toiic'ue 
and  soft  p.ilato 
nearly  in  contact. 
Voice  paHfiing 
through  nose  ana 
moathat  the  same 
tim•^- 


M»ndN 
Ohtndi). 


Formed  from  i* :— 


Y 

(English, 
rrench  U  in 


J 

(lUlian 


Noi'e*.  Hard. 


Forcible  expulsion  of  air  between  lower  Up 
andivptrtwtb.  Vocal  cordi  illM«lv«»- 
F,PH 


yotet  of 


Forcible  expulsion  of  air 
tonauo  and  edge  of  upper  t««lfe. 
clbiUtioa.  Yooalo«dalnMttT«:~ 
TH 

(final,  and  generally  beginlllac 
adjwttves  and  adverbs'. 

Forcible  expulsion  of  air  botwi  on  tlattenod 
point  of  tongue  and  anule  formed  by  upper  taeth 
and  gvan.  Y00«1  cords  inaotlv*:— 

S 

(Ml  0  SngUdi  aad  VmtA  bdbra  «,  i  ud  y. 

French  q). 

Same  operation  as  aboTe  between  bod;  of 
toogM  and  haid  palate  :— 

SH 

nu  in  'sure,'  '-tion.'  Italia&M 
German  teh ;  Fianob  ek). 


BHSsea  Soft. 


Qentier  expulsion  of  air.  Vocal  corda  ribmt- 


ixpulsK 
OUmt 


(•oft/,  and  ph  in  *8t«pben '). 


OenUaranmltionof  Alv.  ToealaotdaTllNwl* 
fcDf  flndj.  ottiir  ooadltkM  M  Mom.  Ow> 

th 

(final  followrd  by  «.  rn-nprnlly  Ix  pinnlng  art!- 
clci,  pronounx,  jin'|)r>Bition!<  ftud  conjunctions. 


< 

m 

e 


Soft 

ASBVUXZ. 


80PTIHKD 

pALATAt 
A>TUtATK. 


Breath  rather  forcibly  exp«'lled  from 
Innga.    Vocal  cords  somewhat  brought 
togttlMr.  MovoIm:— 
H 

(English,  Orman,  FrendL  lliliAaatflM 
end  of  inteqeotions).   


(fierman  final). 


flAKD 

ASI'IllATK 

Palatal. 


Uentler  eximbiiin  of  nir.  Vocal  cords  vibrat- 
ing izeeli:.  Othsc  oondi tiona  as  b^Cora  :— 


(English,  OoniMiy  VriDdi«i)d  ItaMaB.  aXaff. 

andTrench).   

Same  operation  as  above .  Vocal  cords  vibrat- 
ing. Othar  conditiotts  aa  bafora 
•U 

(in 'measure.*  SbCNddlwKBi'-alaa.*  PwMh 

j  and  soft  g).     

I  Upper  part  of  point  i.f  u  nK'uH  vibrating 
agauiat  fin>9t  tidge  of  roof  of  the  oaouth 


(ehouldjbe  the  same  in  all   

~6reath  expelled  brtstaan  latddlaof  lOBgaa 

and  roof  of  month:— 


(Gennan 
uvula). 


cu 


frml  of 


HaiU' 

A  81' 1  KATE 

Palatal. 


CH 

(Oarman  altar  a,  «b  Of  Milad  OTola). 


OoMPouiTD  SomnM. 

FnKlish  CTT  and  Italian  C  before  e,  i,  formed  of  TSII. 

F.nt/iinh  and  Italian  soft  (}  forinetl  of  I)  and  ZH  or  I)  and  French ^)  or  soft  (j.  m      m  t  tt   «l«M*  mm 

GfTtnan  and  Itu  i  in  hini;!.'  Z,  an<l  Oorman  iiiitiiil  C  before  f  and  /,  composed  of  T  and  8»  aild  I«UI»M»i'"i**> 
Italian  double  Z  in  'nuzzo'  and  derivatives  and  some  other  words,  formed  of  D  and  SOftSof  Z* 
X  formed  of  KS.  , 
lulian  fft  before  t  and  gn  before  a,    i,  o,  h,  formed  of  Fingliah  consonant  y  pnoeded  bj  I  aad  Ifc 
Frenoh  gm  in  Saigneur,  ditto. 

Italian  and  Oannan  fa,  eame  aa  English.   — — 
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8INOINO. 


gretl  nMMim  whftt »  tianr  maket  11  V  our 

lanjjiiaj^e,  as  it  is  too  often  spoken  or  sung, 
contaiued  no  more  objectionAble  sound  than  a 
Hanoverian  lady*!  goUnial,  we  ahodd  bo  very 

fijrtiinate. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  all  the 
paver  and  more  sonoroua  parta  of  language  in 
general  are  Italian.  We  thus  arrive  at  a  first 
reason  why  ainging  should  have  naturally  flour- 
iahod  ill  Italy.  T^e  unsatis&etory  treatment  of 
our  own  languag^e  is  a  first  reaJion  why  it  does 
not  flouriuh  aa  it  ()U),'ht  with  us.  In  using  foreign 
lang^uages  we  dread  affectation,  and  are  glad  to 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection  tliut  the 
world  at  large  will  not  recognise  our  defects. 
Whom  OQght  fpo  really  to  conaider — the  maoy 
who  may  not  recognise  the  defects,  or  the  one  or 
two  natives  who  may  be  present  ?  Dread  of  allect- 
alion  moat  bo  got  ov«r  by  oaioAil  otmly  and 
habit. 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that, 
§n  ainging  pmpoaea.  the  olomenta  of  language 
are  redticihle  to  a  small  compa«f».  Tt  is  very 
important  that  a  standard  of  pronunciation  should 
be  eatabUabed,  and  individual  peculiaritiea  eli- 
minated from  language  that  is  to  be  sting.  In 
our  daily  intercourse  we  tolerate  and  involun- 
tarily Improve  peonliaritlae  (provided  they  are 
not  too  glaring)  in  those  with  whom  we  are  in 

rpathy,  the  peculiaritiea  themselves  bringing 
individtiality  bomo  to  ua.  Bat  the  ear  b 
not  tben  seeking  the  gratification  of  a  special 
MMt  poaaened  by  nlmo«t  every  human  being 
in  hie  diftrent  degree,  and  by  many  ani* 
mals, — fusceptibility  to  the  charm  of  niusical 
aound.  The  moment  we  come  to  music,  its 
eatbolicity  requiree  tli»t  ila  rendering  should  be 
unalloyed  by  anything:  th.it  can  interrupt  its 
flow  into  the  soul.  Individiuilitieo  of  timbre 
moat  of  ooone  exitt,  but  there  la  that  within  oa 
wfaioh  nooepts  and  morally  assimilates  the.<ie 
ehMMteriatica;  provided,  aAain,  they  ore  not 
ao  mailced  aa  to  oounterbalanoe  oUier  and 
fitting  (qualifications.  Peculiarity  and  indistinct- 
naas  of  pronunciation  are  two  great  and  well- 
known  barriera  to  the  adequate  enjoyment  of 
vocal  music;  the  first  because  it  is  constantly 
drawing  the  attention  from  what  ought  to  be 
almoet  ethereal,  and  the  second  because  it  sets 
the  hearer  thinking  what  it  is  all  about,  and  the 
moment  he  begins  to  think  he  ceases  to  feci. 

Another  cause  for  the  dcvelopement  of  sing- 
ing in  Italy  waa  the  necessity  for  finding  the 
best  singers  for  the  Papal  service,  in  which 
females  were  not  permitted  to  take  part.  Hoys 
were  employed  aa  in  our  own  cathedrals,  and 
counter  t.  nors,  or  falsetto-singers,  chiefly  Span- 
iards. But  iw  solo-hinging  increased  in  import- 
ance, the  counter- tenon  no  doubt  began  to 
realise  the  fact  that  by  cultivating  the  falsetto 
they  were  ruining  their  more  robust  r^iiaterSf 
ana  tbe  fbet  beoMne  more  and  more  patent  that 
as  soon  as  a  boy  was  beginning  to  acquire  acme 
cultivation  of  taste  his  voice  left  him.  Thia  led 
to  the  ouatom  of  preventing  the  vdoa  from 
Ivealdog,  by  artifioial  meana.  In  tbe  cue  of 


theae  aingani  there  was  hardly  any  oeaMilloB 

in  tbe  course  of  study  from  early  to  more  aan- 
ture  years.  There  was  not  the  total  atoppngn 
of  work,  the  enforced  interval  of  two  or  Umn 
years  for  the  voice  to  settle,  and  the  recom- 
mencement under  totally  different  conditiona. 
The  long  course  of  uninterrupted  study  would 
bring  the  art  of  vocalisation  to  perfection,  and 
these  perfect  singers,  who  were  afterwards  intro- 
duced upon  the  stage,  became,  as  the  art  pto> 
gre.'wied,  mo<lels  of  stylo  and  execution  (accorduig, 
be  it  understood,  to  the  taate  of  the  period), 
and  furnished  many  of  tbe  best  singing-mastera. 
The  first  victim  of  the  brutal  eustom  alluded 
to  was  the  Padre  Rossini,  admitted  into  the 
Fontifioal  Chapel  in  1601,  and  neariy  the  la.^t 
wa**  Crescentini,  who  died  in  1846.  The  la»t 
Papal  falsetto  singer  was  Giovanni  de  Sanctua, 
who  died  at  Rome  in  1635.  In  addition  to 
the  influences  already  named,  ecclesiastical  an- 
thurity  would  have  its  effect,  at  any  rate  in 
the  early  stages  of  study,  in  exacting  the  neoaa 
f-riry  ai>j)Hc;i(ion  on  the  part  of  students. 

Subordination  to  teachers  existed  in  timaa 
gone  by,  and  the  gradual  developement  of 
volume  of  voice  and  the  power  of  exact  execu- 
tion, without  the  sacrifice  of  quality,  and  the 
cultivation  of  tacte  (the  abatraot  of  judgment,  a 
sense  of  proportion  and  fitness)  were  the  resulta. 
The  observance  of  the  second  golden  precept  in 
studying  singing,  '  Work  for  quality,  and  power 
will  take  care  (<f  itself,'  has  not  been  BolBaontly 
carried  out  in  later  timea. 

At  a  not  very  remote  time  no  femalea  were 
jitrniitted  to  appear  on  the  st.iL^o  .it  Ponu  iu 
any  entertainment,  operatic,  dramatic,  or  cboro- 
graphic,  the  afnging  parte  b«ng  filled  by  the 
best-looking  artificial  soprani  and  contralti  that 
could  be  found.  It  ia  an  imustice  to  ascribe  to 
ittdiridnala  (rfthia  (daai  a  deBeiency,  neoeaaarily, 
of  intellectual  |)ower  or  of  personal  courage. 
History  sets  this  queation  quite  at  real,  lit  or 
are  defects  in  the  powera  of  articolation  peenliar 
to  them.  Not  one  in  a  hundred,  scarcely,  of 
ordinary  mortala  ia  free  from  aome  fiulure  in  this 
reepect. 

Very  little  seems  to  be  known  abont  aolo 

singers  before  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century, 
the  period  in  fact  at  which  they  were  really  re- 
quired. Caccini,  the  composer,  and  his  daughter 
are  said  to  have  been  both  fine  singers.  The 
monodic  form  growing  with  Caccini  and  his 
inunediate  aooeaaaon  bnnight  with  it,  of  necee- 
fiity,  a  corresponding  growth  of  the  vocal  art 
The  great  stride  made  by  Monteverde  and  Ca- 
valli  toward.s  the  modem  opera,  their  amplifica- 
tion of  the  orchestra,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  recitative  by  Carisitimi  and  others,  gave  ao 
great  an  impulae  to  the  study  of  using  the  voiee^ 
that  in  a  companitively  short  time  there  was 
without  doubt  some  very  fine  singing,  if  munic  of 
the  middle  of  the.  17th  century  had  adequate 
interpretation  ;  and  if  not  its  continued  produc- 
tion would  speedily  have  come  to  an  end. 
Amongit  Uie  oantataa  of  Lnigi  Boeai  in  the 
Britiah  Hnaaum,  la  ooe  in  partionlar,  'Gdrnia* 
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(composed alMNit  1640) requiring  all  the quslific*- 
tions  of  a  fine  9ini,'er — voice  (tenore  robusto,  high 
baritone,  or  mezzo-sopnuio),  declamatory  power, 
pattuM^  Mid  agility.  Another,  by  Oariirfnif,  'Yit- 
toria,'  demanl^l^  vi:,'oroua  singing.    The  latter  is 
well-known,  and  both  are  published  aooongst  'Lea 
Oloine  de  I'ltelie.'  The  dnunslra  tone  exwBCed  by 
ftjoifc  rendering  of  the  kind  of  tnuaic  naineJ,  and 
wmoh  had  been  naturally  brought  about  by  the 
creation  of  the  reeiiative,  by  degrees  gave  place  to 
A  more  mechanical  stylo  of  singing.  The  constant 
noitative  became  moootonoiu,  and  rhythmical 
airii  mora  and  more  fonoal,  came  into  Togue, 
their  formality  being  afterwards  relieved  by  set 
MMMgea  <nr  diviaions.  The  singen  above  referred 
Iq  lnwight  their  Toealliation  to  such  a  grade  of 
perfection  and  exactness  that  they  must  have 
long  reallv  with  the  precision  of  an  instrument. 
lUa  wonaerful  power  of  exact  ezaoation  culmin- 
ated in  Porpora's  famooa  pupils,  Farinelli  and 
Cafiarelli.    [See  those  names.]    It  is  said  that 
Porpora  kept  CaflTarelli  for  five  or  six  years  to  one 
page  of  exercises  and  nothing  else,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  time  told  him  he  was  the  greatest 
singer  in  £urope.  This  is  of  course  an  exaggera- 
tion*  dnoe  such  taste  and  atjrle  as  thoaa  of  CaSa- 
relli  cannot  be  forined  by  a  page  of  exercises  ; 
but  it  emboiliud  the  principle  of  slow  palient 
work,  and  of  gradual  davdopmant,  instead  of 
the  forcing  of  all  the  powers.  Few  are  blest  with 
naturally  perfect  voices,  and  it  in  even  probable 
tiiat  Povpcra  did  pi«acribe  to  Caffarelli  a  certain 
■et  of  exercisfs  to  be  used  daily.    It  is  the  con- 
stant practice  of  certain  pausage^  that  overcomes 
dafeola.   The  passages  (some  examples  of  which 
are  here  given)  in  much  of  the  music  of  that 
date,  especially  that  of  PoriK)ra,  are  really  in- 
•tnunental  passages,  strongly  resembling  the 
vocalizzi   of  tho  juriod  [pee  Solfeggio'',  and 
possessing  but  little  interest  beyond  the  surprise 
that  their  exact  perfintmanoe  woold  create. 
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It  would  be  impoHsible  to  eini^  thid  kind 
of  music  accompanied  by  any  great  dramatic 
MftiMiy  dnse  mmo  would  throw  the  voioe  off  its 
belaaoe  and  do  away  whh  the  exact  execution 
wUdi  was  the  main  attracUon  of  the  muuc; 
thns  by  degrees  a  great  deal  of  the  singing  will 
have  become  unimpasaioned,  the  singer  will  have 
Stood  to  sing  his  songs  without  troubling  him- 
■elf  to  act,  and  the  wmiderftil  eseontion  imd  tiie 
peculiarity  of  the  voices — many  of  which  are  said 
to  have  been  very  fine,  with  a  tone  like  that  of  a 
highly  developed  boy's  voice— will  have  exercised 
A  oertiun  fascination  over  the  hearer,  and  have 
become  for  a  time  tlie  fashion.  One  of  the  finest 
of  theae  singers  was  I'aochierotti,  who  with  a 
defective  voice,  poiesased  high  intelligence,  and 
made  himself  a  consummate  artist :  the  laat  heard 
in  England  being  Velluti  (born  1781,  died  1861  ; 
in  London  with  MendelsBohn  in  1839),  alsfj  a 
highh'  finished  artist,  famous  for  his  phrasfalgaild 
for  the  grace  of  his  singing  generally. 

The  maio  of  Handel,  Soariatti  and  HMS^ 
while  mechanically  difficult  enough,  called  forth 
broader  artistic  powers,  possessed  by  these  great 
singera  hi  an  equal  degree  with  mere  agility, 
when  occasion  required  them  ;  ami  the  names 
of  FarineUi,  Caffarelli,  Giszieilo,  Bemacchi,  Car- 
eetini,  Senerino,  etc..  and  others,  formed  a  bright 
array  of  vrycalists.  About  the  same  time  the  cele- 
brated Faustina  (Mme.  Hasse)  and  Cuzzoni  were 
most  brilliant  singers.  Faustina  is  said  to  have 
had  such  extraordinary  powers  of  respiration 
that  it  was  supposed  ghe  could  sing  both  in.^i  'iring 
and  expiring.  Her  agility  was  marvellous.  Basses 
were  now  teoognised,  amongst  whom  Bosehi  and 
MontAgnana,  with  voicea  of  Iarg;e  oompans,  were 
very  tine  singers.  The  following  extract  from  a 
Boagsmy  by  the  latter  reqniree  exact  intonation. 


t  •  ti:r  111]  L^#^ 


rhI  dl  KiffHr. 


In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  voic«i  of 
eaoflirtioBal,  in  two  cases  almost  phenomenal,  oom- 
pass  appeared.  That  of  Agujan,  upon  tlie  testi- 
mony of  Aluzart,  extended  upwards  to  C  in 
althiimo.  Another  account  gives  her  two  fair 
octaven,  from  A  below  the  stave  to  A  in  alt 
(which  would  be  only  the  compass  of  a  good 
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mesEO-soprano),  but  says  that  she  had  bt  eiHy 

youth  another  octave.  Mozart,  however,  may  he 
trusted ;  and  as  she  was  37  when  he  heard  her  in 
1 770^  and  her  early  yooth  over,  it  is  clear  that  she 
had  a  remarkable  compass.  The  very  high  part 
of  the  voice  may  possibly  have  left  her  before  she 
was  tut  advanosd  itt  ymxm,  In  eariy  life  a  very 
large  compass  is  not  a  great  rarit}*.  A  male  voice 
in  the  writer's  experience,  soon  after  breaking; 
oould  sonnd  notes  from  A«  ist  space  baas^  te 
treble  C  in  alt,  the  upper  octave  and  a  half  being, 
it  is  true,  £alsetto  (using  the  word  in  its  onlinaty 
aoeeptation,  and  not  aa  applied  to  tlie  ndddb 
register).  In  about  a  year,  as  the  lower  register? 
increased  in  firmness,  nearly  the  whule  of  the 
upper  oolate  disappeared.  VoioesthatoKa  somd 
three  octavee  are  not  very  unusual,  and  such  a 
voice  has  been  met  with  in  a  boy;  but  a  com- 
pass of  two  good  octaves  is  a  great  gift.  A 
mezzo-soprano  voice  has  been  heard  that  conld 
touch  O  nn  the  bottom  lim^  of  the  ba.<ts  clef; 
not  a  usable  note,  but  sutttcieutly  dehned  to  be 
clearly  recognised  ;  while  a  voice,  undeniaklf 
tenor  in  quality,  had  a  compaM  from  the  same 
note,  to  D  above  the  bass  stave,  and  no  more. 
These  are  fteaka  of  nature.  Yonng  ooBtnsItoe 
frequently  have  a  spurious  npper  octave  which 
disappears  as  the  voioe  strengthens.  Fischer, 
the  great  Oennan  ha«^  had  a  eompaas  of  fton 
T)  below  the  bass  stave  to  A  al>ove.  an  extra- 
ordinary range  for  a  male  voice  without  falsetto. 
His  organ  most  have  been  nngnlarly  pofwetful 
and  flexible.  In  Russia,  bass  voices  reaching  to 
A  or  6  below  the  bass  stave  are  not  uncommon, 
bnt  they  have  not  gen««lly  a  large  compass. 
A  family  of  Russian  Jews,  of  three  generations, 
sang  together  in  London  about  the  year  1843. 
The  grandfather,  with  a  long  patriarclial  beard, 
sang  down  to  A  below  the  bass  stave,  bat  he 
had  not  many  notes,  and  was  in  fact  a  contra- 
basso.  He  only  vocalised,  and  that  in  part- 
music.  Taking  this  low  A  as  a  starting-point, 
and  Agujari's  high  0  as  the  other  extreme,  the 
human  voice  has  the  astounding  compass  of 
neaily  five  oelavee  and  a  half.  <Mnnany*e  fint 
great  female  fingrr,  Mara,  with  a  very  beautiful 
voice  of  a  I  octaves,  from  low  G  to  high  £y  most 
have  been  one  of  the  flnest  of  these  grsat  singem 
The  compass  is  that  of  a  mngnificent  »fiprano 
dranunatico,  and  as  she  is  said  to  have  possessed 
solid  talent,  and  to  have  been  a  good  mnndaa, 
she  must  have  been  splendid.  Banti  had  m«< 
probably  about  three  octavee.  She  reached  high 
G,  the  voice  being  beautiful  and  her  exeeatkai 
perfect.  Mrs.  Billiagton,  with  Oennan  blood  oa 
the  father's  side,  was  another  example  of  large 
compass  from  A  to  A,  3  octaves.  Catalani,  a^n. 
had  a  beautiful  voice  up  to  high  G,  and  marvelloHS 
execution.  In  the  present  day,  Carlotta  Pattiaad 
Micis  llobertson  are  examples  of  high  range. 

In  considering  the  large  compass  of  eoina  of  As 
voices  ju8t  inciiti(jned,  it  might  seem  marvelh->n» 
how  so  small  an  instrument  can  produce  n«^t  oulv 
i^o  great  a  range  of  nolei^  bnt  notes  of  so  much 
power.  The  investigations  of  Manuel  Gi 
*  BofSllo«talr^mwMSIi«aTPl.i«:ltor.u.1 
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Caenittk,  Dr.  Mandl.*  Madame  Seller*  Dr. 
ItfiMohlui^'  Dr.  Mordl  MackeaxiV  Mr.  Gordon 
HdoMBi*aiidHmBmflBdiiike,*liiiTe  d«iM  atmI 

deal  to  elucidate  much  that  concerns  the  cognate 
satgeota  of  Toioe-prodaotion  and  of  regi«tec%  and 
to  M»Uer  to  the  winds  nntenftUe  thaoriw— attch 

for  instance  as  that  the  varying  pitch  of  Botai  Ib 
the  result  of  harmonics  formed  in  the  rewn»noe> 
flliambers ;  that  the  fidsetto  is  produced  by  the 
laryngeal  saccuii  acting  like  a  hazel-nut  made 
into  a  whistle,  etc. ;  but  the  difficulties  of  jule- 
quate  laryngoecopio  observation  prevent  the 
Aearing  up  of  many  perplexing  details.  In  con- 
sulting the  above-mentioned  works  some  confu- 
sion arises  (row  a  difference  of  nomenclature,  not 
«nty  in  the  matter  of  registers,  but  of  tiioM  all* 
important  anjitomical  itema,  the  voice  membranes, 
variously  called  vocal  cords,  bands,  ligaments, 
lipa,  and  reeda.  In  the  lattar  owa  fUa  la  not 
of  so  much  importance,  as  it  is  easy  to  recogiii.se 
that  they  all  refer  to  the  same  |)art ;  but  in  naming 
the  registers,  it  makes  all  the  dlflfarenoe  whether 
the  term  '  falsetto '  is  used  under  the  old  ac- 
oeptation,  or  under  that  of  Garcia,  who  applies  it 
to  the  middle  re^ster.  The  old  terma,  'efaeat' 
(open  and  closed),  'head,'  'mixed,' and  'falsetto* 
^though  objected  to  as  ansoientiho  and  based 
upon  aeBMtioaa  and  fimoiee— certainly  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  respective  registers  as  the 
newly-proposed  terms,  *  lower  and  upper  thick,' 
'  lower  and  upper  thin,'  and  '  small.'  The  terms 
Voce  M  pMo,  or  di  tata,  FaUetto,  Voce  mida, 
or  Mcaa  vocf,  aprire  and  chiudere — to  denote 
the  passing  from  what  ht  called  here  the  open  to 
the  dose  chest  register  (to  which  Randegger'g 
terms  'lower  and  uj)[ier  series  of  cheat  regiHter' 
correspond) — have  been  used  by  the  Italians 
thxooi^  Hm  whole  time  when  the  art  of  singing 
was  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  is 
now;  and  until  undeniably  better  terms  can  be 
found  it  ia  Inexpedient,  on  the  aoore  of  hitelligi- 
bility,  to  quit  the  old  ones.  The  term  'chest 
riM;ister*  applied  to  the  series  of  tonee  produced 
with  tiie  larynx  dmwn  down  towards  the  diest 
by  the  stemothyruid  muscles,  and  causing  larynx 
and  chest  to  vibrate  in  one,  is  quite  to  the  point. 
'Open*  sad  *doae*  are  applied  to  vowel-aounds. 
and  since  the  open  and  doee  chesfc-regialmi  give 
the  same  quality  of  tone  as  open  and  clone  vowels 
—having,  there  ia  little  doubt,  the  larynx  in  the 
same  condition  in  both  cases — the  terms  are  quite 
legitimate.  Again,  •  falsetto,'  when  ap|)lied  to  a 
register  so  different  in  tone  from  the  chest  voice 
as  to  seem,  in  vamy  cases,  to  belong  to  another 
individual,  or  even  another  sex,  ia  not  at  all  an 
inaitpropriate  term.  But  though  the  falsetto 
differs  6o  entirely  firom  chest-vmoe,  it  may  be 
used,  if  reached  through  the  head- voice,  in 
diminishing  a  note  to  a  point ;  but  only  when, 
by  practice  the  different  registers  are  perfectly 
hiamded.  In  aome  caaas  the  fialabtto  la  ao  atrong 
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as  to  be  nndisti'n^ishable  from  head- voice,  as 
in  some  cases  also  a  strong  head-voice  may  in 
the  higher  notes  he  mistaken  itor  chest.  Waehtel's 

high  notes  were  produced  by  a  mixed  chent  and 
h«MMi  voice.  How  all  these  gradations  are  brought 
about  is  not  quite  desr,  1»t  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  attenuation  of  the  vibrating  element  is 
effected  in  each  successive  higher  register,  as 
in  a  thinner  string  upon  the  violin ;  and  also 
that  in  the  case  of  falsetto,  part  of  the  voice* 
membranes  (or  vocal  cords)  is  shut  off  or  'stopped,* 
either  by  a  node,  or  by  constriction  of  the  complex 
thyro  arytenoid  muscles.  If  it  should  hereafter  be 
found  that  any  part  of  these  muscles  is  quite  of  the 
nature  of  the  tongue,  with  fibres  running  in  many 
different  direoticui,  and  thus  capable  of  heiQg 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  point  of  the  voice  men^ 
branes,  a  good  deal  would  be  accounted  for. 

Notwithstanding  diflbrmoe  of  nomendatmfe, 
Herr  Behnko's  work  is  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  practical  literature  on  the  subject.  Apropos 
of  nomenclature  generally,  would  not  a  staadn^ 
committee  be  advisable  to  settle  pointfl  of  this 
kind  from  time  to  time?  If  a  writer  advances 
an  opinion,  and  there  is  reason  to  differ  firom  It^ 
it  in  a  long  time  before  a  counter-suggestion  is 
available.  Whereas  a  friendly  personal  inter- 
change of  ideas  might  n>eedily  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  This  question  might  be 
taken  up  by  the  Musical  Association  or  the  iioyil 
College  of  Music.   But  to  resume. 

After  Catalan!,  the  operatie  style  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  dramatic  force,  and  entered  on 
the  golden  era  of  united  singing  and  acting,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  older  critics,  who  de- 
li:,'lit^  d  in  fincrin;,'  unaccompanied  by  much  ges- 
ticuialion.  TaHta  may  be  said  to  have  shown 
the  way  to  nnite  fine  singing  with  ohusic  acting, 
so  that  the  two  should  aid  each  other.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  a  harsh  veiled  voice,  she  worked 
with  prodigious  detenuination  to  reduce  It  to 
obedience,  and  at  the  smne  time  made  a  special 
study  from  antique  sculpture  of  the  must  etfoc- 
ti  ve  gestures,  and  tiie  olaasioal  mode  of  arranging 
drapery.  When  nearly  sixty  she  had  still  pre- 
served a  wonderful  power  of  maza  voce  when 
singing  in  private.  One,  who,  lilce  many  Oer> 
mans,  had  great  dramatic  genius,  but  whose  vncal 
powers  were  chiefly  of  the  declamatory  kind, 
created  an  immense  sensation  about  50  years  ago^ 
wherever  she  appeared.  Tliis  was  Schroder- 
Devrient,  who  created  the  part  of  Fidelio,  and 
sang  it  in  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  com- 
poser of  that  OIK  ra  to  hla  entire  aatiaftction. 
A  singer  who  held  for  some  years  the  post  of 
reigning  favourite  was  Mali  bran,  a  woman  of 
great  genius,  marred  hy  a  good  deal  of  ci^rice. 
Giulia  Grisi,  with  lenn  genius  than  Pasta  and 
Malibran,  but  with  a  lovely  voice,  great  beauty, 
and  modi  natural  talent*  waa  as  perslstentlj  re- 
cognised as  queen  of  song,  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  as  any  public  favourite,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  Adeline  PattL  She  fimned 
one  of  the  famous  quartet  with  Rubini,  Tam- 
burini,  and  Lablache^  Kubini  on  his  retirement 
being  replaoed  bf  Mario.  lUa  quartet  aaiig 
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together  for  nuoiy  years,  and  were  united  by 
aooi  itrong  ties  of  finendiihip,  and  such  absence 
of  anythintx  in  the  sliape  of  artistic  jealousy,  that 
the  perfection  of  the  ensemble  was  at  once  their 
own  delight  and  iiittfc  of  their  admlrara.  A  vory 
fine  contralto,  Marietta  Brambilla,  sang  about 
the  same  time.  Gzisi  had  considerable  versa- 
tility, sin^dng  Nomia,  Lnoreda  Boigla,  Ninotta 
(in  La  Gazza  ladra\  Xorina  (in  Dun  Pasquale), 
Elvira  .(.in  I  Puritaoi),  all  well.  Contemporary 
with  Grid  WM  Perrfaai.  a  very  duaming  singer 
and  actress,  in  spite  of  a  not  very  pleasing  voice 
and  a  somewhat  plain  exterior.  She  coudd  not 
take  such  parts  as  Norma  or  Anna  Bolena  with 
oflbet,  but  she  sang  with  unaffected  pathos,  and 
oneuted  florid  music  very  perfectly.  After  Grisi 
■ad  rei  biuoi,  Bosio  and  Picoolomini  held  a  hi^h 
place  in  the  artistic  wor]d,aad  Sootug; »  gnoalal 
and  captivating  singer,  reappeared  afler  some 
years'  retirement.  Another  great  example  of  the 
victory  of  Art  over  Natare  was  Malibran's  sister 
Pauline  (Viardot),  a  woman  of  great  genius  with 
%  dofisetive  voioe,  who  became  a  worthy  repre- 
MDtativt  of  tho  great  Garcia  fismily.  At  the  time 
of  tho  fraodation  of  tho  srcnnd  0[HTa  House, 
Covenl  Chytden*  to  which  Griai  and  Mario,  and 
Ootta  as  omdttotor,  tnunftmd  their  aervioai, 
there  appeared  a  star  of  great  magnitude,  of 
whom  so  much  had  been  heard  as  miffht  have 
opdaagorod  a  first  appearanoe*  Perhape,  however, 
no  success  was  ever  more  complete  than  that  of 
Jenny  Lind  (Madame  Q«ldsohmidt).  Uer  special 
eharaoton  during  hor  oaraar  in  Tiwidwi  wwe 
Alice  (Roberto  fl  Diavolo),  Maria  (La  Figlia 
del  reggimento),  Amina»  Lnoia,  Susanna,  and 
similar  parts,  in  which  the  softer  attributes  of 
the  female  character  predominate.  And  even 
in  those  part^  which  were  not  her  greatest  suc« 
ceases  shu  always  did  something  better  than  it 
had  been  done  before.  In  Norma  tho  cavatina 
'Casta  EWva'  was  sung  by  her  with  infinite  pathos 
and  grace.  There  was  a  slight  veil  upon  the 
middle  and  lower  part  of  tho  voioe^  but  it  was 
only  sufficient  to  ^'ive  it  substance.  Her  Alice 
was  an  impersonation  of  the  highest  order.  Seen 
from  a  proaoeniom  box  at  *  diataaoe  of  only  a 
couple  of  yartln  in  tho  old  Her  >T;»jesty'H  Tlicatre, 
every  look  and  gesture  was  reality.  The  scene 
hy  wo  croii  waa  one  not  to  bo  oaaQy  foigotton. 
The  Bertram  was  the  famous  German  bass, 
l^andigl,  who  with  very  little  help  in  the  way 
of  ttage  paint,  etc.,  contrived  to  give  his  usually 
good-natured  face  an  expression  of  stony  fiend- 
iahnesa  that  waa  actually  appalling.  With  little 
gestioulation  he  seemed  readly  to  have  the  power 
of  magnetising  with  his  glance.  Jenny  Lind 
ha<l  a  great  faculty  of  working  up  to  a  climax 
with  a  miuiiuuui  ot  apparent  etfort,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  efieot.  Her  execution  was  most  per- 
fect, and  her  higli  notes  rich  and  clear.  In 
the  Figlia  del  lieggimento  she  gave  a  sudden 
diaplay  of  brilliant  florid  singing  that  was  traly 
marvellous.  In  the  scene  in  which  tho  aunt 
is  giving  Maria  a  singing-lesson  on  an  anti- 
quated toiMk  bored  to  madi,  and  with  her  mind 
wndaring  to  tho  Menea  of  h«r  ftciMr  lift^  ihe 


broke  forth  into  a  veritable  flood  of  vocaliaatioa ; 
roulades,  quiokly  reiterated  notes,  triOa,  ete.,  in 
such  rapid  succession  and  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  that  it  was  diflioult  to  imagine  where  the 
atrsngth  eamo  from.  It  waa  qnito  a  elsoko  of 
genius,  the  more  unexpected  as  <x!curring  in  one 
of  Donizetti's  infisrior  operas.  Jenny  Lind  waa 
alao  a  great  oratorio  ainger.  [For  her  other  great 
operatic  succeasea  see  vol.  ii.  p.  I41.]  Some 
cadences  of  MUe.  Lind'a  own,  fliven  her«Lore 
examples  of  her  powen  of  vooanaation.  They 
were  not  sung  as  mere  passages  of  agility,  but  to 
their  absolute  perfection  of  execution  waa  added 
an  expressive  significance  which  this  wonderful 
artist  anew  so  well  how  to  throw  into  everything 
she  sang.  Two  more  examplea  will  be  firand  n 
the  article  above  mentioned. 
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ICniiail  deootatfon,  fn  tlie  fetm  of  mSmem  «r 

passages  of  at^lity,  arMs  much  meaning  to  the 
music  in  which  it  is  iudiriously  introduced,  and 
Is  M  rmmmMB  taaa  at  oonsonMit  wltli  the 
canonfl  of  art  as  architectural  decoration.  What- 
ever the  origin  or  predse  meaning  of  a  trill  may 
be,  its  eflbet,  in  the  right  place  and  well  ex- 
aoQted,  is  prodigionsly  fine.  Indeed  the  result 
of  ornament  is  often  greatly  out  of  proportion  to 
its  l^ipearanoe.  When  the  two  sisters  Marchisio 
appMOed  at  Milan  about  the  year  1856  in  *8«mi- 
lanrido,'  the  soprano  introduced  a  little 
at  the  end  of  the  air  '  Bel  raggio '  thus,—' 


i 


and  later,  in  the  duot  '  Ebben,  a  te,  fer^*— 
Atteon. 


^1- 


•  vl       Q    tiio         b  .  .  .  rot. 

Theoe  pswagei  do  not  look  Tory  much  on 
p^)er,  but  their  effect,  exeoated  without  the 
■niallest  apparent  premeditation,  and  with  a 
nxmtaneoos  6lan  de  roix,  was  simplv  electric. 
In  the  final  air  in  '  Lucreria  Borgia,  in  which 
Lucreria  reproaches  the  Duke  with  causing  the 
deAth  of  her  son,  the  long  descending  scales  and 
riflliig  passages  give  immense  vehemence  to  her 
agony  of  <,Tit  f,  and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
measured  sequential  passageti  which  FarinelUpio- 
bably  sang  without  ohan^Bg  his  positioii. 

Whilo  Jenny  Liiid  was  achinviii^'-  the  success 
we  have  described  in  the  Haymarket,  there  ap- 
peared at  the  rival  honw  In  GoroDt  Oaidcn  the 
farnons  Alboni,  a  superb  cnntralto.  or  rather 
mezzo  soprano,  of  considerable  compass  and  gre.%t 
flezihOity.  Bat  during  the  very  reign  of  the  great 
tinj^era  enumerated  abo%'e  there  set  in  a  dete- 
rioration in  the  art  of  tinging.  Ito  very  perfection 
at  thai  time  was,  In  a  way,  the  fint  oanw  of  ite 
decadence.  The  ninger  had  l>ecome  all  puaBKNint^ 
and  opera  had  again  drifted  into  oonvenUon- 
ality.  Numbert  of  operas  were  brought  out 
that  were  weak  imitations,  first  of  good  works, 
and  then  of  one  another,  written  ohieflj  to  affiwd 


the  ringer  the  opportunity  for  display  in  arias  of 

stereotyped  fonn  encumbered  by  a  great  deal  of 
flimsy  padding,  and  the  higher  forms  of  com- 
position were  less  and  less  to  be  found,  until  at 
latt^  at  Wagner  sa3rs,  the  capacities  of  the  orche8- 
tra  were  almost  entirely  igriored,  and  it  sank  to 
the  level  of  a  liuge  guitar.  It  rose  at'terwanla,  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  did  not  know  how  to 
use  it,  to  the  height  of  a  huge  brass  band.  The 
reaction  was  brought  about  with  too  much  pride 
and  too  litflo  teiniper.  The  voiee,  (roni  havluig 
been  almost  exclusively  considered,  bet^an  to  bo 
almost  as  exclusively  ignored.  As  the  new  stjls 
of  nrario  required  more  ftroe  than  dellosoy  in  its 
execution,  a  much  shorter  and  more  superficial 
artistic  preparation  was  needed  to  give  some- 
thing of  a  tendering.  The  possessor  of  a  strong 
voice,  after  a  few  months',  instead  of  a  few  years 
work,  entered  upon  the  operatic  career  with 
powers  not  half  developed  or  brought  under 
control,  and  therefore  unprepared  to  support  the 
greater  strain  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The 
voice  itself  necessitated  increased  forcing  to  make 
the  required  noise,  and  spesdy  deterioration  was 
the  frequent  result.  Mara  sang  the  'Creation'  at 
the  Norwich  Festival,  and  was  asked  how  she 
liked  it.  She  answered  thai  il  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  accompanied  an  orchestra.  Whal 
would  she  have  a^iid  to  some  mo<lern  operas  t 

A  vocal  vice  next  sprang  into  existence; 
namely,  a  departure  from  the  steadily  sustained 
note.  It  took  two  forms,  the  Vibrato  and  the 
Tremolo*  The  first  had  been  introdooed  b^ 
Rubini,  and  its  abuse  was  the  one  thing  in  hia 
^  singing  which  could  have  been  spared.  Both 
are  legitimata  means  of  expression  in  dramalb 
music,  when  used  Bparinirly  in  the  proper  time 
and  place;  but  when  constantly  heard  are  in> 
toleiahlft.  They  (the  Tremoh especially)  eanse al 
first  a  painful  8en»ation  by  suggesting  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement  that  must  infallibly  be  ra> 
pidly  fatal ;  but  this  soon  subsides,  and  they  are 
felt  to  be  mere  abominable  mannerisms,  express- 
ing nothing  at  all  but  a  direful  want  of  control 
over  the  feelings.  And  there  is  no  greater  nuisance 
in  life  than  cheap  tears.  Ferri,  a  baritone  who 
sang  at  the  Scala  about  1853,  made  use  of  the 
tremolo  upon  every  note,  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  whole  singing  was  a  bad  wobbling  trill. 
Almost  all  the  singers  of  that  time  indulged  in 
it.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  overstraining 
tha  Toioe  in  singing  against  the  heavy  iastm- 
mentation.  But  this  in  clearly  not  the  case,  since 
many  who  use  it  are  a?  tresh  at  the  end  of  an 
opera  as  al  the  beginning.  It  is  probably  some- 
times nRe<l  with  the  view  of  makin.:  the  voice 
carry ;  but  if  it  does  this,  it  does  it  at  the  expense 
of  intonation.  With  others  it  is  simply  an  ex- 
aggeration, supposed  to  be  *  intens^e.'  It  is  hap- 
pily beginning  to  disappear,  thanks  to  the  few 
who  have  reriiled  the  faseinatinn  of  easy  popu- 
larity, and  preservetl  the  traditions  of  the  gix>d 
school,  amongst  whom  our  own  best  oonoert  and 
oratorio  ringers  baTO  done  their  fbtt  dwrs  of 
good  work.  Apropos  to  this  sulistitute  for 
tma  satpmiriffln,  whal  ass  wo  to  nndeistand  bj 
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thftt  mtMflwkbqsed  word  1  A  generally  aooepted 

meaning  is  a  t^eriea  of  aiinlcHs  ill-proportioned 
creecendoe  and  diminuendos,  rallentandos  and 
MoellennidM  with  ft  eomtuit  appannt  dispoei* 
tion  to  cry.  Taste  and  expreeaion  are  often  con- 
founded with  each  other.  '  Exprewion,'  if  only 
from  its  etymology,  meant  m  numifoatatiosi  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  that  is  passing  within.  Can 
people,  then,  be  taught  to  sing  with  true  ezpre** 
aion  1  Certainly  not  through  the  ban  outward 
mmni  to  the  end.  But  they  may  be  taught 
to  seek  for  some  meaning  in  their  words  and 
muaic  that  shall  rouse  thtir  feelings,  and  then 
they  may  bo  goidod  is  their  use  of  the  me- 
chanical means  at  their  disposal,  in  order  to 
avoid  exaggeration :  when  once  they  feel,  we  have 
the  signs  of  it  in  the  men  foaiid  of  the  voice ; 
and  it  is  this  subtle  ex{>res9ion  springing  from 
within  that  finds  its  way  from  one  soul  to  Another; 
iiid  ft  gkn  reflooto  only  what  is  placed  before 
it,  so,  only  80  far  na  tlie  singing  is  or  ban  been 
felt  bv  the  singer^  will  it  be  felt  by  the  hearer. 

Bom  tiio  dM^  of  Titiona  wo  were  to  ftrta* 
nate  as  to  have  here  five  prime  donne  at  one 
timo— Titiena  herself,  Adelina  Patti,  Nilsson, 
Albftal,  and  Trebelli— fear  of  whom  we  amy 
hope  to  have  for  some  time  to  come.  Titiens 
waa  ft  fine  exaoople  of  the  toprano  drammatico. 
The  voice  was  or  aniinial  magnitade,  and  grand 
quality,  with  just  an  idea  of  veil  upon  it. 

The  veil,  in  a  small  degree,  is  by  no  means  of 
necessity  a  defect.  Indeed  it  adds  substance  to 
tho  Toioe  where  it  is  otherwise  pure  and  strong. 
One  of  the  most  reniarka1)le  instances  of  the 
toce  rel<iia  waa  Ilorus  Gnuj,  who  sang  in  Eng- 
land in  1 8 39  and  40.  The  veil  had  posnbly  come 
over  the  voice  after  firnt  youth,  but  it  was  then 
very  marked.  With  a  fine  voice  sounding  through 
it,  a  moot  brilliant  style,  and  ezoeilent  execution, 
it  quite  gave  the  idea  of  the  bright  sun  and  blue 
sky  shiuing  through  and  dispelling  ft  white  mom* 
ing  mist. 

To  return  to  Titiens.  Such  parts  as  Medea, 
Norma,  Seuiramide,  Ifidclio,  were  lier  forte. 
Besides  her  ooeasional  heavy  breathing,  she  had 
a  (li  f<  ct  in  tlie  pninunciation  of  the  vowel  e 
(Italian),  which  so  fax  marred  her  voice  pn>> 
duotUm ;  but  dio  was  ft  oonsolentious  ftrtist,  and 
ft  fino  singer  both  in  oratorio  and  opera. 

Adelina  Patti,  blest  with  a  clear,  pure,  facile, 
high  soprano  voice,  which  apparently  never  gave 
her  any  troublOtOfooMldoralilooom  pass,  pfoduoed 
in  ft  faultless  manner,  is  one  of  the  grt^atest 
mistresses  of  vocalisation  of  our  times.  Kils^ion, 
with  a  fine^  oxtensivo  rdee,  and  much  dramatic 
talent,  has  a  peculiar  earnestness,  in  parts  that 
she  feels  to  belong  to  her,  that  is  most  attractive. 
During  heroarlygnftt  successes  in  Paris,  one  of  her 
greatf'st  was  the  part  of  Elvira  in '  Don  Giovanni,' 
a  part  almost  unappreciated  in  London.  Her 
prnoB  Boene  in  B^to*s  *MoialoMo*  li  ft  vonr 
perfect  jK'rfnnnance.  The  beauty  of  Albsni  s 
voice,  the  grace  of  her  style,  and  her  thorough 
conscientiousness,  have  justly  made  hor  n  great 
Ihvourite.  Tn-belli,  with  her  grand  mezzo-soprano 
▼OMM  ftnd  stjle,  is  ftnothor  of  the  grsftt  artiste  of 


the  present  dny,  ftnd  Bsnliao  Lneoft  yet  aaollMr. 

With  six  such  singers  at  one  time,  it  mig^t 
be  asked,  '  Where  is  the  decadence  in  tho  ait 
of  singing  of  whidi  you  complaint*  We  most 
remember  tliat  in  England  we  get  the  very  best  of 
everything  (exoept  climate),  and  that  it  is  to  i\um\ 
very  artists,  and  those  in  €bB  same  path,  that  wo 
owe  the  preservation  of  tho  good  school. 

Lady  singers  have  been  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  woU-fiiToarod;  many  very  beautiful;  those 
of  the  stronger  sex  are  also  generally  well-look- 
ing. But  there  have  been  instances  of  the  re- 
verse, md  of  the  triumph  of  art  over  this  draw- 
back. Taoehinardi  (Porsiftni's  father),  was  so 
plain  as  to  raise  a  coarse  laugh  when  be  first 
appeared  in  Ital^,  upon  which  he  came  to  the 
footlights  and  said,  '  I  am  here  to  be  listened  to, 
not  to  be  looked  at.'  He  vas  listened  to,  and 
admired.  Pis&roni,  the  great  contralto,  was  so 
iil-fiMToand  tbftt  she  nsoMly  sent  her  portnit  to 
the  managers  of  theatres  before  making  an  en- 
gagement. She  was  nevertheless  very  famous 
In  ftbont  tho  yoftr  1855  BarUeri-Niid,  •  wsH- 
known  soprano  in  many  parts,  was  the  prim^i 
c^oMui  asso/ttto  at  theScala.  The  opening  opera 
was  Veidi*s  •  Yospri'SieOiani,*  under  the  tltio  ef 
•  Giovanna  di  Guzman.*  The  heroine  was  a  young 
girl.  Barbieri-Nini,  who  imnersonated  hor,  was 
very  short  and  thickset,  witoont  Uie  — "Htw** 
of  a  waist,  very  ugly,  marked  with  small-pox,  and 
with  the  looks  of  about  filly-five.  When  she  i^>- 
peared,  there  was  the  general  coarse  ' Oh,  oh  I*  and 
lau^  of  the  Milanese  public.  As  she  proceeds^ 
however,  attention  became  fixed  upon  tlie  singing; 
a  certain  duet  with  the  tenor  made  her  an  esta- 
blished favourite,  and  she  remained  so  to  tho  end 
of  the  Carnival.  The  Milanese,  though  unsparing 
in  their  censure,  are  immediately  ready  to  reoog- 
niao  whftt  is  good ;  they  will  hiss  o  singer  throu^ 
nearly  a  whole  evening,  and  yet  a  little  bit,  of  ft 
few  notes  only,  well  executed,  will  provoke  ft 
olenn  of  applaoao. 

About  the  time  when  the  tremolo  waa  be- 
coming  intolerable  ( 1 854),  Clara  Novello  vraa  the 
nrtflw  dimna  osfolit/o,  and  the  great  bemrtgr  of 
her  voice  and  her  freedom  from  the  prevftiHng 
vice,  caused  her  to  be  greatly  admired.  Singers 
do  not  always  know  their  own  power*.  Clara 
Novello  was  requested  to  sing  the  part  of  Gilds 
in  *  Rigoletto.*  This  she  at  first  declined  to 
do,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  totally  unfitted  for 
her.  Bsing  patmaded,  however,  it  prorod  an 
enormous  success.  She  sang  the  music  beauti- 
fully, and  acted  the  part  with  much  grace.  Th« 
baritone  was  Ooni.  obo  of  tlw  best  Bigolallos ; 
and  the  performance  was  a  very  fine  one.  Oorn 
was  a  little  man,  rather  stout,  and  with  not  veqr 
dramaitto  ftatnres,  being  somewhat  lilnl  the  basis 
of  Socrates,  but  his  dignified  gestures  had  the 
power  of  apparaitly  increasing  his  stature.  His 
sympathetic,  bnt  not  over  strong  voics^  wiwU 
not  bear  the  strain  of  large  theatres;  ikkftlfa, 
and  he  became  a  teacher  of  aiu^ing. 

Tbaro  baa  bom  ft  kog  list  oftenors,  beginning 
curiouslj  witil  ft  Nicolino  and  a  Mario  in  the 
X7U1  oantuj,  kftding  down  to  our  own  Mm 
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and  Nicolini,  and  comprising  the  iiani«8  of  Boro* 
Bini,  Bianchi,  Davide,  Ansani.  Donxelli  (with  a 
voice  thnt  .i.-nt  out  lars^e  i^lobes  of  sound),  Taochi- 
nardi,  Traniezzaui,  Garcia,  Malibran's  father,  who 
had  a  voice  capable  of  siugiug  either  tenor  or 
baritone,  and  for  whom  it  has  been  said  that 
Kowini  wrote  '  Otello''— (it  was  certainly  written 
tor  an  exceptional  voice,  since  part  of  the  open- 
ing ana  extend;)  from  the  bass  A  to  the  high 
tenor  A) — Rubini,  Haitzinger,  Dupres,  Ivanoff, 
(whoM  Npntetloii  was  made  bysinguig  an  Iteliaa 
version   of  Schubert's  serenade   at  concerts), 
Moriani,  Guasco,  Fraschini,  Roger,  Gardoni, 
l^amberlik,  Waolitel,  Mongini.  Giuglini,  Cam- 
panini,  Gayarrb.  etc.  The  griatcr  number  of  the 
earlier  tenors  seem  to  have  been  highly  finished 
dngers,  Anmai  especially  to.  Many  of  ne 
member  Rubini,  with  his  power  of  drawing  tears 
trjr  the  simple  force  of  pathetic  expression.  Mo- 
TUuii — a  great  fiavoorite  with  MenddiMliii— waa 
to  have  been  Rubini's  successor  in  the  world's 
estimation,  but  neither  he  nor  Guasco— another 
beautiful  voice  and  talent — fulfilled  their  early 
praniM.   Of  all  the  tenon  that  we  have  heard 
on  the  stage,  Mario  was  perhaps  the  most 
favoured  by  nature,  and  even  if  hia  natural 
talent  was  not  exerted  to  the  full,  he  has  left 
a  gap  not  easily  to  be  filled.   A  voice  rich  as 
Devonshire  cream,  and  a  fine  manly  delivery, 
with  an  unusual  freedom  from  the  tremolo,  were 
qualifications  indeed.    Duprcz,  Tamberlik,  and 
Waohtel  were  Unori  di/orza  with  great  quali- 
^ei^  but  not  witliottt  deftela.   Mongini,  whoee 
d^but  at  La  Scala  in  'Guillaumo  Toll'  waa  a 
triumphant  success,  but  whose  appearance  a  few 
nights  after  In  '  La  Sotmambala^  was  aa  entire 
failure,  was  another  of  the  (niori  rohiuti,  and 
rather  a  vocal  athlete  than  a  refined  siniffor. 
Gfoglinl  was  a  Tory  graceftd  aad  dianmng 
artist,  to  be  liitened  to  for  a  time,  but  he 
lacked  vigour,  and  the  extreme  sweetness  of 
the  voice  and  a  somewhat  throaty  prodnotion 
•eon  made  one  wish  for  something  more.  Cam- 
panini,  with  a  uood  voice,  and  total  freedom 
from  tremolo,  was  at  first  enthusiastically  wel- 
camed  on  the  latter  aoooant^  but  his  produotkm 
was  very  throaty    He  improved  in  this  respect, 
and  wui>  barut^ttt  iu  what  he  did.    Nicolini  and 
Qayarrb  are  both  powerful  singers,  but  both 
troubled  with  the  trtmolo.     One  of  the  best 
tenors  of  modem  tinkes  was  Gardoni.    With  not 
a  large  voice,  his  production  and  style  were  per- 
fect.   On  the  stage  lii^  singing  was  as  distinctly 
heard  an  in  a  room,  and  in  a  room  it  was  most 
graoefnl  and  sympntbetio.  Titia  It  ona  of  the 
charms  of  the  good  bcIum*!.    Gtisi  and  the  rest 
of  her  well'known  party  had  perfect  control  over 
tbeir  toIoss  in  private. — Basase  and  baritonee 
have  also  l>een  numerous,  from  the  tin)e  of 
Boschi  and  b  UK}her«  already  mentioned.  Ambro- 
getti,  thou;:h  a  buffo,  was  prodigiously  ine  in  a 
part  that  was  anything  but  comic,  the  mad  fiither 
of  Agnese  in  Peer's  opera  of  that  name.  Galli, 
whose  voice  was  at  first  tenor,  but  after  an  illness 
cbanged  to  ben.  was  a  very  fine  singer.    It  was 
mid  that  hia  Toke  oould  be  heard  at  the  Caff  b 
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Martini,  which  in  those  days  stood  opfMllle  €ko 
Scale  opera-house.  It  had  to  tratesae  the  row  of 
boxes,  two  corridors,  the  portico  of  the  theatre, 
and  a  moderately  wide  street.  Perhaps  with  a 
box  door,  the  entrance  to  the  theatre,  and  the 
door  of  the  Cafft',  all  open  by  chance  at  the  fame 
moment)  a  note  may  have  been  heard.  At  any 
rate  it  most  have  been  a  gnat  voice.  Tambtuiul, 
with  a  most  defective  vocalisation — singing  a 
florid  passage  with  great  agilitv,  but  detaching  all 
the  ootoe,  end  going  through  all  the  Towele  fai^ 
process — was  nevertheb  sh  a  very  great  artist. 
His  qualifications  were  a  tine  voice,  a  fine  manly 
stylo  wben  not  singing  florid  mmie,  a  noble  atage 
presence,  refined  manner  and  action,  and  a  hand- 
aome  peraon.  His  lacility  in  executing  passagea 
In  Mi  own  maasflr,  natofMly  made  Um  two  florid 
parts,  and  he  was  otherwise  so  good  that  his 
obvious  defects  were  pardoned.  He  was  the 
beat  Don  Giovanni,  and  the  best  Fernando  in 
'  La  Gazza  ladra '  that  has  been  seen.  He  was 
as  good  a  Duca  in  *  Lucrezia  Borgia,'  and  Henry 
YIII.  in  '  Anna  Bolena,'  as  Lablache,  but  in  his 
own  way.  Hie  Dandini  in  'La  CeneMBldb' 
was  quite  as  good.  He  was  therefore  a  great 
talent.  Amongst  basses  Lablache  was  perhaps 
the  most  thoroughlv  satisfiictory  artist,  even  of 
those  great  days.  Magnificent  voice,  perfect  pro- 
duction, a  noble  countenance  and  person,  in  spite 
of  his  site,  and  a  total  freedom  from  trick  or  af< 
fectation.  This  was  the  chief  secret  of  his  powers 
as  an  actor — his  fsculty  of  identifying  himself  with 
his  pari.  Foniasari  was  a  defer  singer  and  aelor, 
but,  even  at  that  date,  he  was  afflicted  to  some 
extent  with  the  ^reaiolo  mania,  which  interfered 
with  bte  exeootion.  Odetti  waa  exoellent,  bat 
not  to  be  accepted  in  the  place  of  Tamburinl, 
whose  exorbitant  demands  had  provoked  the 
fsmoaa  'TMnbarini  row.*  Giorgio  RoneonI 
WAB  a  striking  instance  of  deficiency  in  physical 
meanit,  in  quality  and  power  of  voices  and 
in  personal  appearance,  more  than  ooonter- 
balanced  by  tnigie  force  of  the  highest  order. 
His  powers  were  equally  great  in  comedy.  His 
Figaro  in  the  'Barbiere"  was  the  best  on  the 
operatio  atiu  .  Rooconi  was  very  witty,  and 
a  very  pootl  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  which  may 
be  coiujidered  authentic.  Under  the  Austrian 
government  the  police  authorities  were  very 
Htrict  about  the  words  of  the  libretti.  When 
singing  the  'Furitani'  at  the  Scak  the  phrase 
'grids^do  liberib*  made  such  a  sensation  that 
I^nconi  was  sent  for  and  told  to  substitute 
*  lealtk '  for  '  liberth.'  He  quietly  obeyed,  and  a 
hm  nighta  afker,  wben  Duleamata  in  the 
'  Elisire  d'Amore '  has  to  sav.  speaking  of  Nemo- 
rino,  'vend^  la  liberth,  si  koldato'  ('  he  sold 
bis  liberty  and  beearae  a  soldier'),  Bonooat  again 
substituted  'lealtH'  for  '  libert.V  making  the 
passage  run,  *  be  sold  his  loyalty  and  became 
n  mu&m*  This  mat  of  oooiee  a  Amoaa  Ut  at 
HA  aUM  government.  Belletti,  uith  a  voice 
not  large  but  well-produced  and  telling,  was  a 
highly-finished  singer,  with  great  power  of  dis- 
tinct vocalisation.  Formes,  with  an  immense 
Yoioi^  waeaoierw  bat  somewhat  erxatio  a^ger> 
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%yitA  wftnied  study.  Grazi&ni  ia  too  well  known 
to  the  reader  to  requim  BMTO  I3bm  mention. 
So  too  are  Cotogni,  Faure,  and  T^ssalle.  Hen- 
Bchel  baa  beea  a  great  addition  to  our  concert 
dngcn.  Swwl  Americans  have  been  and  are 
on  the  operatic  stage  with  excellent  effect.  They 
have  many  very  tine  voices  amongst  them,  par- 
tiealarlT  of  ^o  Ingo  iiwno<«oprano  type,  of 
which  Miss  Cary,  who  sang  as  Mile.  Cari  at 
both  <^>era-hou8es,  waa  a  good  example.  Misa 
Kelkffg  and  Foil  an  both  well  known.  Minnie 
Hauck,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Madame  Antoinette  Ster- 
ling, and  Madune  Faesett  are  great  public 

vonritea.  The  Ameribana  haTO  a  good  deal  of 
dramatic  fire  and  |>ower  of  execution,  and  it 
aeeros  strange  therefore  that  (according  to  their 
own  statement)  they  have  no  ^deiit  teabhen. 

The  fitfiil  and  precarious  condition  of  English 
opera  lian  militated  against  the  cultivation  of 
drauialic  singing  by  English  vocaliata.  The 
language,  though  not  as  favourable  as  it  might 
be,  is  capable  of  being  made  much  more  of  than 
it  generally  is,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  and 
a  pore  and  articulate  enunciation.  Jfaay  of  our 
singers  have  had  very  go<xl,  in  many  cases  great, 
success  on  the  ItiJiau  stage — Clara  Novello, 
Catherine  Hayea,  Sina  Beeve%  Santley.  But. 
for  lack  of  a  {>ermanent  Opera,  we  have  studied 
chiefly  for  the  concert-room  and  oratorio.  Going 
ba<^  80  or  90  yean  we  find  the  namea  of  Mrs. 
Crouch,  an  excellent  singer  and  actress ;  Mra. 
Bates,  wife  of  the  founder  of  the  Antient  Con- 
oerto :  and  Miaa  Jaekaon  (Mfa.  Hanehi  Lacy), 
clever  concert  and  oratorio  singers ;  Miss 
Stephens ;  Miss  Paton,  a  very  fine  opera  and 
concert  singer ;  Mra.  Knyvett ;  lIBaa  Bfrch, 
for  many  years  our  most  favourite  concert  singer, 
with  a  beautiful  voice ;  Mra.  Alfred  Shaw  and 
Miaa  Fanny  Wyndham,  both  fine  oontraltoa. 
These  three  sang  a  little  in  opera.  Miss 
Romer  was  a  really  fine  dramatic  ajnger,  and 
a  good  actress,  certainly  one  of  our  best.  Her 
three  greatest  successes  were  Bamett's  'Moon* 
tain  Sylpli.'  the  •  Sonnambula.'  and  the  'Fa- 
▼orita,'  which  was  sung  in  English  at  Driiry 
Lane,  in  1843,  by  her,  TamfAetm,  and  Leffler. 
Parepa  was  a  very  clever  (linger  and  actress, 
dying  in  her  prime ;  and  Miss  Louiaa  Pyne  is 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many.  Mias  Rose 
Hersee  has  done  excellent  service  in  opera.  Ade- 
laide Kemble  (Mrs.  iSartoris)  studied  chiefly  for 
the  stage.  The  tenon  during  the  time  here  spoken 
of  were  Micliael  Ke'ly,  Sinclair,  Incledon,  and 
one  whose  name  will  always  shine  in  musical 
UtfUny,  Braham,  the  poaaeaaor  of  a  manreUona 
voice  and  trreat  powers  as  a  singer,  whether 
of  Italian  and  English  opera  or  of  oratorio. 
At  70  he  stni  aang  in  private,  giving  out 
notes  fmm  his  big  chest  with  immense  power. 
Wilson  and  Temple  ton  were  English  opera 
aingen.  Both  had  good  voleea,  bat  the  latter 
was  very  throaty.  Harrison  was  a  clever  singer 
and  actor,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  inter- 
eats  of  English  opera.  Our  basses  and  baritones 
have  been  liartleman,  a  very  fine  singer,  great 
in  Puzoell  and  Uandelj  fieUamy ;  Heniy  Phil* 
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lipa,  tei^  clever  and  versatile,  and  a  good  actor. 
Weiaa,  with  a  very  fine  voice,  was  awkward  on  tibn 

stage,  but  good  in  oratorio;  Lewis  Thomas, 
a  true  bass,  has  dune  excellent  service.  Many 
have  appeared  with  conaidevaUe  promise,  bvt 
have  not  done  all  that  was  expect©<l.  We  hare 
been  fortunate  in  the  possetisioa  of  an  KngK^h 
quartet,  which  has  upheld,  or  rather  created,  m 
modem  English  school  of  sint^'inr,',  in  which  manv 
objectionable  peculiarities  have  been  done  away 
with,  to  a  great  extent  Humigfa  the  Mndy  of 
Italian  mupic  and  pronunciation — Madame  J^  m- 
mens-iSherrington,  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  Sima 
Beevea.  and  Bantley.  The  varied  talent  of  ttane 
true  artists  is  not  more  r-  tnarkable  than  their 
eatneatneaa  in  furthering  the  interests  of  their 
art  MadaoieSainton,  a  traeoentralto,  certainly 
founded  a  school  of  contralto  singing.  Her  powers 
extended  £rom  the  simplest  ballad  to  works  of  the 
largest  claaaical  style— English,  French,  German, 
or  Italian.  Reeves  received  the  traditiona  of 
Braham,  and  refined  upon  them  ;  and  Santley  has 
done  more  than  any  other  one  baritone  or  basa. 
His  range  of  style  is  unlimited. 

We  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  sincrers 
of  widely  various  nationalities,  some  few  of  whom 
have  been  enumerated,  as  well  aa  to  our  own  £sitli» 
fill  English  band,  who  have  piloted  the  vocal  .irt 
through  the  shcwls  of  conventionality  and  th« 
abenrnot  of  popnlar  taate.  Tbere  h«fe  becB 
two  great  waves  of  progress  nn  l  retro^resaion  ; 
the  firat,  firam  the  creation  of  opera  up  to  the 
cnlmination  of  the  mechanical  bnuwh  of  tlw 
Farinelli  school;  and  the  secon<!,  from  the  ooB- 
ventionality  of  that  school  up  to  the  union  <^ 
dramatio  raree  with  perfect  ainging  in  that  in- 
augurated by  Pasta.    From  the  reaction  that  eat 
in  afterwards  there  are  aigns  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  monnt  a  third  wave.   There  is  recently 
a  marked  general  improvement  in  the  singing  at 
many  of  those  who  have  visited  this  country, 
while  among  our  own  dngen  severil  have 
already  made  high  reputations,  and  others  an 
giving  great  promise.    Madame  Patey  has  been 
long  the  i^knowledged  successor  of  Madame 
Sainton,  to  whom  she  bears  much  resembhuioe 
both  in  voice  and  in  breadth  of  style.  Mrs. 
Keppell  (Madame  Enriquez)  is  also  an  excellent 
contralto,  while  Miaa  Damian  and  Mias  Om^e 
are  making  good  way,  and  others  jiroinisincr  welL 
Among  our  soprani  Miss  Robertson  and  Madame 
Edith  1  ?ynne  have  long  held  a  high  {x^eitiial. 
Miss  Anna  Williams,  5liss  Mary  Davies,  and 
Miss  Elliot  are  very  talented  singen;  Mias 
Mairiott,  and  Miaa  Samnell.  are  ateadOy  ad- 
vancing.   Mrs.  Hutchinson,  with  a  8wet:t  voice 
and  much  taste,  is  beginning  to  make  her  mark. 
Edward  Lloyd,  an  artist  of  the  firat  wder,  won  hia 
artistic  spurs  at  the  GloucesUr  Ff.«;tival  in  1871. 
Vernon  Kigby  and  W.  U.  Cummings  (a  musiciaa 
and  ardUBoh^iat  of  diattnction)  ako  stand  high 
in  the   public  estimation.     Sliakeapeaie,  be- 
sides being  an  excellent  singer,  is  a  valued 
instructor,  and  a  thorough  musician.   Mass  and 
M<=Guckin  have  abready  had  much  success ;  Her- 
bert Beevei^  witb  «  email  toioe  bat  good  atyH 
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and  several  othen,  among  them  Harper  Kearton 
and  Frank  Boyle,  are  coming  on  well ;  so  that 
there  is  really  no  lack  of  tenors  if  they  all 
fulfil  their  mission.  Of  baritones  and  basses  we 
may  name  King,  ThomdUce,  Baatfa^gtoii  Voot/B, 
Pyat,  Tlmrlcy  Heale,  and  others.  WahaTOnOM 
singers  now  than  we  ever  had. 

TIm  qneiliaii  of  a  NKtiomil  Opm  bat  again 
come  to  the  front,  and  there  could  hardly  be  a 
better  moment  in  which  to  consider  it  than  the 
preaent,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Obllege 
of  Music.   The  founding  of  a  National  Opera 
House — that  is  to  say,  a  theatre  liberally  sub- 
sidised by  government  or  endowed  by  private 
Aubscriptioa— 'for  the  excluHive  performaaee  of 
English  opera  and  opera  in  English,  is  a  neces- 
sity.   If  wade  part  of  the  College,  under  the 
eoDtrol  of  the  mrcolon,  it  oonld  be  oooducted 
tipon  the  strictest  rules  of  order,  propriety, 
and  morality;  but  it  should  be  to  all  intents 
and  pnrpoees  a  pubUe  theatre.    Thoogli  not 
necessarily  as  large  as  either  of  the  existing 
opera-houses,  it  should  be  of  sufficient  mz»  to 
have  a  ftall  oitAestia.  English  opera  has  been 
often  condemned  to  a  theatre  in  which  the  or- 
chestra has  been  mutilated,  or  there  has  been 
the  full  complement  of  wind  with  a  totally  in« 
adequate  supply  of  strings.  Either  of  these  shifts 
must  be  avoided,  and  to  avoid  thetn  tho  theatre 
would  have  to  be  of  reasonable  diiuenHiona. 
A  good  model  ie  not  &r  to  seek.    Both  the 
existing  theatres  are  acoustically  good.  The 
new  one  should  not  be  a  mere  practising  ground 
far  tiis  etadanta  of  the  C!ollege,  except  to  give 
them  experience  in  subordinate  parts.  Tliey«hould 
only  be  admitted  when  thoroughly  proficient 
tAng&n,  Until  then,  artiftewooldbaTe  to  be  pro- 
cured from  outside ;  but  after  that  the  College 
itself  would  funuah  them.  So  with  the  orchestra ; 
ft  woqM  be  neeenuy  at  ftret  to  engage  artltte 
to  ensure  thorough  efficiency,  but  it  should  ulti- 
mately be  formed,  as  far  as  possible,  of  students 
competent  to  take  their  place  in  it.   Thus  by 
degrees  the  whole  artistic  staff  might  be  iomcd 
of  the  pupils  of  the  C<)lle;:e.    In  this  way  an 
esprit  de  corps  would  be  created  which  would 
tend  to  advance  the  artistic  excellence  of  the 
whole  establishment,  while  the  fact  of  its  being 
distinctly  a  public  theatre  would  make  students 
ftel  tbat  thoe  was  no  child^s  play.  H  a  oom- 
poser  were  commissioned  to  write  an  opera  for 
thia  theatre,  the  libretto  should  be  first  anbmitted 
to  the  dvectoie,  hi  order  that  good  oi^faial 
words  and  <^no<\  translations  might  be  as  far 
as  poasible  se<;urcd.   Any  profit  realised  from 
the  theatre  might  go  to  found  sohohuiUps  or  a 
superannuation  fund.    If  some  permanent  eeta- 
bUisbment  of  the  kind  were  founded,  then  both 
lingeni  and  composers  would  find  It  worth  thsir 
while  to  work  for  it.   Mr.  Curl  Rom  hM  ■hown 
to  a  great  extent  what  may  be  done. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  natural  apti- 
tude for  choral  singing  in  the  Nurthurn  and 
Midland  counties  of  England.  Thia  branch 
received  a  vast  impulse  in  England  generally 
IhiMvli  IheiObrta  ef  fife;  H3di|  aad  balh| 


Mr.  Henry  Leslie  and  Mr.  Bamby  have  contri- 
buted hugely  to  Ite  adfanoament.    Many  ra> 

fined  renderings  of  difficult  music  have  given 
f  of  the  high  grade  of  exoeUence  to  which 
Otto  GoMsehmidt  hae  bioogfa't  the  Bach 
Society.    But  aU  this  choral  activity  has  not 
been  an  nnmiaced  benefit.  The  indiscriminate 
manMT  in  wfaidb  amatenn  join  the  various 
public  and  private  choral  Moietioe  leads  to  the 
yearly  deterioration  and  even  deetruction  of 
many  young  voices.    Undeveloped  voices  that 
can  barely  sing  for  ten  minutes  without  fatigue, 
draft  themselvea  into  a  chorus,  and  indulge  in 
frequent  praciioes  of  from  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  houn  of  high  music,  wiUi  the  idea  that 
though  they  cannot  make  much  effect  alone, 
they  are  good  enoo^  for  a  chorus,  forgetting  or 
ignoring  that  the  ^mj  went  of  pnetiee  and 
development  that  renders  them  inefficient  solo^ 
singers  makes  the  chorua  doubly  dangerous  to 
them.  They  say  *  UTe  ere  hehed  fere  aide  by 
the  practised  voices.'  But  a  feeble  runner  bound 
to  a  powerful  one  will  be  helped  forward  for  a 
very  dkort  time  only;  he  wiU  then  be  forced 
onward,  and  finally,  when  exhausted,  will  be 
dragged  along  the  ground  and  trampled  under 
foot.  But  it  la  not  only  on  account  of  the  musie 
being  so  often  bep^ond  the  compass  of  ordinal^ 
voices  that  mischief  is  done.    It  is  well  known 
that  a  voice  in  unison  with  several  others  becomea 
almost  entirely  neatnliaed,  as  fur  as  the  possessor'a 
conHciousneHS  is  concerned.    Tlie  ginger's  voice 
goes  tu  swell  the  volume  of  sound,  but  cannot  be 
heard  by  ita  owner,  and  the  result  is  an  amount 
of  perhaps  unintentional  forcing  that  leaves  her 
vocally  exhausted  at  the  end  of  a  chonis.  Be- 
ndoi^  notea  are  takon  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and 
voice-production  is  forgotten.    The  conductor  of 
a  ohoruB  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  iodi- 
fldual  Toioea.  He  must  get  tfie  maxUnum  of 
effect  out  of  his  little  urmy  of  ungers.  Pro- 
fessional chorus-singers  learn  to  make  only  the 
necessary  effort,  and  a  singer  without  the  required 
vocal  means  sufficiently  developed  would  not  bn 
admitted  into  a  professional  chorua.  Again,  those 
whose  existenoi  depends  uputi  their  voice  will  not 
allow  enthusiasm  to  carry  them  beyond  their 
powers,  as  those  do  who  join  a  chorus  for  the 
love  of  the  thing.    The  evil  is  so  great  as  to 
require  serious  consideration,  and  the  whole 
(juestion  of  choral  singing  nhould  be  systematised. 
Elementary  classes  should  be  formed.  Intro- 
duetoiy  demeotary  elassoi  should  exist  in  which 
two  voices  only  should  practice  in  unison,  each 
voice  singing  first  alone,  passage  by  passage: 
thoe  the  prodttotion  and  right  amount  of  tone 
would  be  cared  for.  Numbers  of  voices  might  be 
benefitted,  if  not  saved  from  deatructton,  hyleam^ 
ingiomagmihanm.  Thiibnralijoot  that  might 
well  attract  the  attention  of  tiw  Bqsjral  College 
of  Music.    As  it  is,  the  misdiief  will  become 
more  and  more  apparent,  members  of  choral 
sooietioa  will  fall  away  rather  than  lose  their 
voices,  and  it  may  be  found  ditticult  to  keep 
a  suflicient  body  together.  But  with  proper  care 

ft  MBit  iailnwtlTV  and  «doyabie  bmaolt  «C 
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nratfeil  nrl  Mold  be  Sndvlged  In  wMi  bontAt 

■M  well  as  plMrave,  and  the  choral  bodiai  would 
be  in  fitter  oonditioa  to  obaerre  the  nuanou 
reouired  by  a  critical  condnctor. 

The  style  of  operatic  writing  immediately  be- 
fore ua  at  this  moment  cannot  oonUnue,  with 
any  hope  of  the  advancement  of  singing,  but 
the  inflaence  of  the  great  living  master mind 
will  not  be  the  less  felt  for  good,  when  tempered 
with  the  calmer  judgment  of  len  fiery  and  less 
defiant,  thoi^  not  less  zealous  tad  Qoneieiitiont 
geniuses,  who  will  no  doubt  gnooead  him  and 
modify  his  theories. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  th*  feature*  of  dif- 
lercnt  schools  of  singing  are  greatly  taraceable 
to  the  influence  of  language.  How  is  a  school 
to  be  deinadf  Is  it  not  flie  ipitfl  of  m  oode 
of  art-canons  which  has  grown  up,  or,  so  to  say, 
compiled  itself  from  the  salient  characteristics 
■of  the  moet  praniiient  Totaries  of  aa  aiif 
In  proportion  as  these  characteristics  are  un 
eolUed  bj  peculiaiiitiee  or  tricks  the  school  will 
be  pave.  Tbm  influeDoe  of  a  talent  will  tmfor- 
tunately  impose  its  defects  and  abberations  by 
<the  very  force  of  its  higher  qualities,  and  the 
'defects  are  more  eeaOy  imitated  than  tiie  higher 
qualities.  Hence  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of 
each  indiridual  votary  of  an  art,  for  the  most 
rigomus  self'disdplfaie.  A  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  study  is  to  hoar  oneself  a^  one  really 
is,  and  not  ss  one  intends  to  be.  We  are  so 
tnvdk  trader  the  domiaion  of  ow  minds  that  it  is 
often  very  hard  to  avoid  accepting  our  intentions 
for  performance.  Those  who  are  blest  with 
Toiee  and  talent  most  realise  the  feet  that  they 
are  high  priests  and  nriestesses  of  their  art ; 
that  to  them  is  assigned  the  mission  of  helping 
to  form  a  school,  and  that  their  example,  mr 
good  or  ill,  doea  more  tium  a  hundred  booka. 
And  it  is  precisely  to  those  who  have  exer- 
cised this  earnest  self  duicipliue  that  we  owe 
«tha  preservation  of  the  valuable  tnMlitions  of 
a  good  school.  Even  in  language — which  has 
just  been  Haid  to  influence  a  school  of  ring- 
ing— it  is  the  provinoe  of  the  singer  to  purify 
its  sounds  to  the  utmost.  We  cannot  help 
tracing,  for  example,  the  chief  defect  of  French 
•snngiiig,  the  so-called  gorge  deployi  styles  to 
the  normal  flat  French  a,  which  led  to  ex- 
aggeration, more  apparent  perhaps  than  real. 
■The  tremolo  (observable  even  in  that  great 
'artist  Mons.  Faurc"),  which  had  its  rlevelopnicnt 
in  France,  has  of  course  no  origin  in  language, 
but  iapoarfUy  due  to  the  vAralo  of  RuUnL  Itia 

one  of  the  triclcs  glanced  at  above  which  haa  been 
^owed  to  creep  in^  and  has  proved  iteelf  a  truly 
Boxioas  voeal  weed.  How  modi  tinee  defeets 
have  been  tempereil  of  late  amongst  French  artists 
•is  felt  in  the  fine  singing  of  Moos.  Laiaile.  The 
"Oemiaiia  do  oot  pay  suffleieBtatlmtioii  to  special 
characters  of  voice,  and  are  given  to  forcing  them 
beyond  their  natural  limita.  There  is  also  a 
great  waste  of  power,  a  great  wear  and  tear 
of  the  general  physical  strength,  oonaaquent 
npon  their  nnging  i)eing  too  convulsive,  resuU- 
M^<«ftea  in  a  lalnmred  jsuptireaaiua  oL  voice. 


They  bsve  ftttoda  of  prododng  the  "VOwel  e^  asd 

their  double  sound  ei,  which  greatly  damage* 
the  qnelity  of  the  voice  oo  those  sounds^  so 
that  ft  Gomaa  llrequentiy  aeema  to  posaaaa  • 

voice  that  is  at  once  good  and  bad.  But  these 
are  not  really  characteristics  of  the  language, 
and  should  be  abandoned  by  singers.  Vilda, 
the  Oennan  soprano,  who  appeared  some  yean 
ago  at  Covent  Garden,  bad  a  perfect  prodoo- 
tion  and  style,  and  Stockhausen,  who  was  here 
about  ten  years  ago,  a  singer  of  great  talent, 
had  none  of  the  defect«  above  mentione<1,  and 
was  a  uiaiiter  of  declamation.  So  is  Zur  Muhlen, 
a  young  Esthonian  singer,  who  deserves  to  be 
better  known.  It  is  rejimrkabb;  that,  with  their 
power  as  composers  and  mujiicians,  and  their 
gensral  fartalUgaBea^  the  Gerasaaa  are  not 
better  singers.  They  make  a  grievous  murtake 
if  they  think  the  vocal  art  beneath  their  notice. 
The  two  singers  lately  heard  in  'Der  Ring 
d<>«  Niebelungen/  Herr  and  Madame  Vogel, 
with  their  magnificent  voices,  their  eameetnesa, 
and  thefar  power  ae  aetora,  conld  not  hdp  every 
now  and  then  marring  their  otherwise  admirable 
performance  by  the  defects  belonging  to  their 
sehoeL  Herr  Gura,  in  <Die  Mektanli^er,* 
showed  powprs  of  purer  vixialisation. 

The  English  chaiacteristio  has  been  till  lately 
rather  %  Indc  of  any  charaoleristfe  whatever,  ex* 
ct ptdrf.  ctivcpronunciation ;  andageneral  ajMithv 
and  want  of  interest  which  has  caused  ma^y 
good  rtkm  to  be  waated.  We  ai*  feak  wakfag 
up  from  this  state  of  things.  Ibt  dainia  above 
enumerated  have  been  those  moetly  obeervaUe 
amongst  the  general  amateur  otaaa  and  artiste  of 
a  mediocre  stamp— pectdiarities  of  the  feapeo> 
tive  countries  in  feet.  And  in  propor^on  as 
individualt)  have  steered  clear  of  these  defects 
and  have  carried  self^^oipline  ri^dly  into  effect, 
BO  far  have  they  taken  an  artintic  p<iBition.  In 
this  country  (as  in  others)  there  are  some  iirst- 
rate  amateurs,  many  of  whom  are  doing  es* 
cellent  service  in  endeavouring  to  foster  a  love 
of  music  in  all  classes,  by  founding  societies  fur 
giving  concerts,  either  free  or  at  aoroinal  prices 
of  adnnssion.  Some  of  our  amateurs  would  do 
credit  to  the  profession  of  music  anywhere  in 
Bmope.  WeowetothemsoBMofoiirbeBt&^ 
lish  songs.  True,  some  of  these  are  over-elaTx>rato, 
but  this  is  a  welcome  counterpoise  to  the  too 
great  afanplidty  and  oniformtty  of  ooaay  of  oar 
native  songs.  Not  that  eiinplicity,  per  »r,  is  a 
fault.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  look  amoxigst  the 
inuBenae  munbers  of  eongs  by  the  greataat  aong^ 
writers  of  the  age,  the  Germans,  and  especial^ 
amongst  the  greatest  of  theee,  Frans  Sdhnber^ 
we  frwinently  find  amarvelloiui  amoont  of  nodc^ 
or.  at  lea«t,  significance,  with  but  little  material- 
The  great  quality  in  the  best  German  eoiu[s  is 
theirlndependenceaad  mioonventioiMJity.  Each 
song  is  a  poem— einne,  long  poems — in  which  the 
composer  seems  not  to  have  oared  whether  otherv 
existed  or  not,  but  to  have  drawn  his  inspira- 
tion immediatdyftem  what  was  before  his  mind. 
Thus  therp  is  scarcely  a  single  f  tereoty^n^d  form 
amongst.  t|t$iA<^  iachiiber^t)  jdendeLuohn,  2xiiu- 
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mann,  Brahms  (many  of  whoM  wnga  are  of 
great  power),  BtvbimtiBiii,  JeiiMn,  TWias,  Grieg, 
Kjerulf,  have  given  uh  a  collectiim  of  precious 
jewels.  The  lighter  writeri^  KUckeo,  Eckert, 
etc.,  have  also  prodaced  a  number  tif  duuming 
Lieder.  Frencn  songs  are  many  of  them  very 
graceful,  orif,nnal,  and  attractive.  Thoee  of 
Gounod  aru  often  charming ;  and  in  his  songs 
Berlioz  is  for  once  natural,  simple^  and  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  The  chamber-songs  of  the  Ita- 
lians are,  like  our  own,  too  unifcnm,  but  they 
are  always  thoroughly  singablfl^.  mod  ttose  of 
Gordigiani,  Mari&ni,  T)e  Gioea,  etc.,  are  original 
to  boot.  It  is  to  the  old  writers  that  we  look  Ibr 
the  beat  ItaBaa  ciiainber>«0Bfla.  Araongik  oar 
modem  Unglish  song-writers,  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Hullah,  Saiaman,  Mao&nren,  Sullivan,  Cowen, 
Seymour  Egerton,  Hubert  Parry,  F.  Clay,  Michael 
I^wson,  Villiers  Stanford,  Maude  White,  etc., 
and  of  foreign  composers — Benedict,  Agnes  Ziin- 
mermann  (both  almost  English).  Gounod,  Blu- 
menthal,  Henschel,  Pinsuti,  have  supplied  us 
with  works  that  ought  to  ktH'p  the  public  tnate 
at  a  proper  level.  But  there  h&s  been  an  in- 
sidious influence  at  work  which  has  had  more 
to  do  with  vitiated  taste  and  bad  voice-produc- 
tion amongst  amateurs  than  is  perhaps  generally 
supposed — the  Music  Hall.  Young  men  kmnge 
into  music  halls,  and  hear  imbecile  songs  sung 
in  a  tone  of  voioe  that  is  simply  sickening.  They 
dag  theae  aongs  at  bona  la  tba  aama  tone ; 
the  soni:8  themselves,  with  illustrated  title- 
pages,  are  found,  perhaps,  lying  between  two 
sonataa  of  BeetboveB,  or  two  songs  of  Mbaart ; 
atid  have  infinitely  more  effect,  in  many  cases, 
ii|)on  the  tone  of  voice  in  singing  or  evoi  speak- 
ing than  any  precepts  of  an  instructor.  It  is 
with  referenoe  to  such  influences  that  the  nature 
of  abstract  musdc  was  dwelt  upon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  thiB  article — that  is  to  say,  its  power 
of  expression,  apart  front  mera  tone ;  and  if  tUa 

nnd  the  influence  of  pure  pronunciation  were 
more  felt  than  tbey  are,  our  general  Htyle  of  sing- 
ing would  be  very  muc^  above  what  it  is. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  a 
career  of  pure  chamber-singing  in  this  country, 
niat  ia  to  aay,  that  thoee  (ai^  tbere  am  many 
h  u  h)  with  Hympathetie  voices  and  refined  style, 
but  without  sufBciant  power  for  large  spaoes^ 
should  bave  io  tem  dutooei  of  making  a  pontloa 
fi.r  thenaaelves.  Tliey  are  forced  to  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  trying  their  powers  in  vast  public 
places  where  they  are  heard  to  disadvantage,  and 
are  often  unjustly  condemned;  whereas  if  judged 
upon  their  merits  in  their  legitimate  sphere, 
they  would  be  fiiUy  appreciated.  Perhaps  this 
will  oome  with  m  gtnaial  elevation  of  pnblio 
taste. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  students  of 
singing  should  at  the  same  time  become  good 
musicians.  The  publlnher  of  the  '  S<ilf«'ge«  du 
Conservatoire,  par  Cherubini,'  etc.,  in  his  prefisoe, 
properly  lays  great  stress  on  this  point,  and  on 
the  necessity,  to  this  end,  of  the  .'study  of  rora- 
liai  by  the  best  composers,  so  that  the  taste 
inay  ba  Amad  with  va  ftmittiMi  of  tha  voioa. 


A  strong  proof  of  the  low  ebb  at  which  the 
art  of  nnging  now  Kea  bi  tbla  couatry  ia  tha 

very  small  musical  Ivnowledge  that -the  bulk  of 
singers  find  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  It  is 
cnstomaiy  to  dte  the  names  of  one  or  two 
spadaUy  ^fked  individuals  who  made  great 
names  without  musical  knowledge.  These  are 
but  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  The 
fiMt  would  be  more  obviooa  ware  it  not  tha 
custom  in  this  country  to  'hammer  away*  at  the 
same  pieces  until  they  are  worn  out.  The  great 
singers  of  former  times  who  originated  and  pei^ 
fected  the  good  school  were,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  good  musicians ;  indeed  the  older  teachers 
^Oaeofailf  Ptatoeobif  Seailatti,  Porpova»  ete.*» 
themselves  great  contrapuntists,  would  not  have 
it  otherwise.  The  music  of  Sebastian  Bach  and 
Ma  aebool  aboolotely  requires  tbe  dngar  to  be  a 
mudcian  in  order  to  do  it  justi.  e.  To  sing  a  few 
ballads  does  not.  Later  masters — CresciBntini, 
Oarda,  Massucato,  Bandq;ger,  etc.— have  been 
good  musicians,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  and 
last  importance  that  a  proper  study  of  the  theory 
of  music  should  be  considered  an  indispensable 
branch  of  the  singer's  education — that  is  to  B.'iy, 
if  the  art  is  to  ziao  to  the  larel  at  which  it 
should  be.  [H.C.D.] 

SING  AKADEMIE,  Tn  Bbblih,  one  of  the 
meet  important  art-institutions  in  Germany.  Its 
founder  was  Carl  Friedrich  Christian  Fasch,  bom 
1 736  and  appointed  in  1756  cembalist  to  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  after  whose  death  he  led  a 
quiet  and  retired  life  in  Berlin  as  music  teacher 
and  composer.  The  Sing:^kademie  originated 
witb  ooma  attempts  nmde  by  Fasch  and  a  few  of 
his  pupils  and  nuKsical  friends  to  perform  his 
own  sacred  compositions  for  mixed  voices.  The 
actual  Akadeoue  was  founded'  on  Thursday, 
May  34,  1791,  and  up  ta  the  present  time  the 
weekly  practioee  are  still  held  on  a  Thuradav. 
The  o^final  members  were  37,  thus  distributed : 
— 7  soprani,  5  alti,  7  t«  n>)rs,  and  8  basses.  The 
society  was  at  first  entirely  private,  tbe  meetings 
taking  place  at  tha  boooe  of  Frau  Ydtos  (Unter 
den  Linden,  no.  59,  afterwards  Charlottenstras^e 
no.  61).  This  character  it  retained  even  after  the 
practices  were  held  in  a  room  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  the  use  of  which  was  granted 
to  the  Singakademio  Nov.  5,  1793.  The  first  of 
the  regular  public  performances  took  place  at 
Easter  1801 .  The  proceeds  were  at  first  devoted 
to  charitable  objectM,  but  after  the  Akademie 
had,  in  1827,  erected  its  own  buildings,  where 
the  meeting!  are  olill  held,-  and  which  con* 
tains  the  best  concert-room  in  Berlin,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  performances  for  the  benefit  of 
the  IttstitntioD,  imd  theie  are  otill  carried  on. 
The  object  of  the  founder  was  to  promote  the 
practice  of  sacred  music  both  accompanied  and 
unaccompanied,  but  especially  the  latter.  Tha 
society  at  first  confined  itself  to  Fasoh*s  oompoei- 
tion.s,  singing  amongst  others  his  i6-part  Maw  a 
cappt  Ua.  but  in  a  short  time  pieces  by  Durante^ 
(  iraun,  Leo,  Lotti,  etc.,  were  added.  The  first 
oratorio  of  Handel's  put  in  rehearsal  was  Judas 
Maccabeus  (1795}.   The  original  pu^Kwe  of  the 
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Imtitotion  luu  been  feithfolly  adhered  to.  Ite 

exertioiu  for  the  spread  of  Hftndel*!  oratorioe 
throughout  Germany  have  been  most  Buocessful, 
nnd  indeed  the  promdtiun  of  this  special  branch 
of  art  18  the  most  essential  feature  of  the  Sing- 
akademie.  Leg*  favourable  resnltfl  have  been  at- 
tained with  rt^ard  to  Biich,  whose  church  com- 
positions hftVtt  been  -treated  as  oonoert  pieces, 
which  in  many  CMaee  puts  them  in  an  entirely 
wrong  aspect.  The  first  performance  of  Bach  s 
Matth  ew- Passion  in  1839  is  well  known,  and 
indeed  marks  an  epoch,  but  the  chief  credit  is 
due,  not  to  the  Singakademie,  but  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  perfemuiMMi  IWs  Mwiidfilnhii 
Bartholdy. 

The  Berlin  Singakademie  lias  served  as  a 
model  liar  moit  of  the  vwl  vaioni  of  GeRnany. 

Its  structure  is  exceedingly  ttimple,  the  governing 
body  oonaisting  of  a  direotor,  who  has  chaise  of 
all  morieal  miSters,  and  a  ounmlttea  of  meBUMm 

(ladies  as  well  &s  guntlt'int-u)  who  manage  the 
bosinesib  All  of  these  are  elected  at  general 
meedngs.    Sfaioe  1815  the  dfawlor  bai  bad  » 

fixed  sfdary  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society.  New 
membera  are  admitted  by  the  director  and  the 
oomnsittee.  There  is  a  special  practice  on  Wed- 

nesdajrs  for  less  advanced  members,  who  must 
attain  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  at  this, 
bofere  being  allowed  to  join  tne  nudn  body.  The 
numbers  rose  in  17S8  to  114,  in  i8ij  to  301,  in 
X837  to  436.  and  in  1841  to  618.  At  the  pieMnt 
moment  there  are  600  members. 

Fa.sc))  died  in  180Q,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
directorship  by  his  pupil  Carl  Friedrich  Zelter. 
An  attempt  to  briug  in  Meudels^iohn  liaviug 
failed,  Zelter  was  succeeded  by  Carl  Friedrich 
Rungenhagen  (1833  to  1851)  and  he  by  Ixluard 
August  Grell,  who  relinquished  the  directorship 
in  1876  on  account  of  his  advaneed  age^  but  re- 
tains a  seat  and  vote  in  the  committee,  with  the 
title  of  honorary  director.  Martin  Biumuer,  the 
present  conductor,  was  boni  in  1837,  and  ap- 
pointed in  1876.  [P.S.] 

SINGkSPI£L.  This  term  hat  been  in  use  in 
Genmmy  for  the  last  300  years  to  denote  a  dra- 
matic representation  with  miuic;  not  any  one 
particular  kind — singing  being  capable  of  being 
employed  in  such  various  ways — but  any  enter- 
tainment in  which  apoluB  (KalogiM  and  singing 
alternate.  In  time  speech  gave  way  at  intervals 
not  only  to  singing,  but  to  singing  by  several 
voices  at  once.  Later,  when  the  spoken  dialogue 
had  been  brought  into  entire  subjection  to  music, 
as  was  the  case  in  Italy  after  the  revolution  effected 
in  the  whole  ufton  of  dramato  npresentatian  by 
the  rise  of  opera,  not  only  concerted  vocal  pieoes 
were  introduced  into  the  German  Sinfspiel,  bat 
fMtmmental  music  and  Ita  proi^  monody  as 
well.  We  find  the  earliest  traces  of  theSingspiel 
In  the  German  miracle-plays,  which  were  gra- 
dniUj  daveloped  ontnda  the  dmrehea  from  tbo 
Passions  given  inside  them.  Tlie  Passions  were 
aoiu;  thionghout,  while  in  the  mirade-playB 
noltcB  worai  in  Ouuian  wore  talrodiioedt  l^oo 
singing  still  being  in  Latin,  an  for  example  in  the 
'liudiu  jwnchalis  do  paasiono  JUoniini,  MS.  of 


the  13th  century.   In  conrae  of  time  tb»  I>o4j 
text,  and  consequently  the  music,  was  throaj 
into  the  background.    In  a  I4th-eentury  MH' 
called  '  Marienklage,'  preserved  in  the  conveol 
of  Idchtenthal  near  J^Mlen,  Mary  sings  in  Ga> 
man.    Indeed  we  alreatly  find  the  typical  (fer- 
man  miracle-play  in  the  '  Spiel  von  den  zeba 
J  ungfrauen '  performad  al  BiiBnaah  in  Ijaa.  M 
which  all  the  words  sung  are  German.  Thesl 
plays  weae  generally  i>erforme<l  on  the  eres  ol 
the  great  ftetivals,  such  as  Whit  Sunday,  Epi- 
phany, f'tc.    Gradually  the  ecclesiastical  eleintnt 
disappeared,  leaving  only  the  secular,  aad  thtu^ 
origuated  the  SbroTO  Tneeday  playe,  in  whick| 
the  characterietics  of  whole  classes  of  socttty. 
priests,  doctors,  travelling  scholara,  etc,  were  hek 
up  to  fidleak.  IStunu&gg  and  AugJiufg  wenj 
specially  celebrated  for  these  yilays,  written  forth* I 
most  part  by  Hans  Kosenblut  (about  X405),  Hauj 
Fob  of  WomM  (about  1480),  both  Uring  ii| 
Nuremberg,  and  Nioolaus  Mercator,   They  gra- 
dual^ however  degenerated  into  oboeaw  pieoa*, 
until  in  tiia  iftb  ocntnry  Hana  Baeho  aad  Jakob 
Ayrer(both  of  whom  introduced  music  into  thdr 
playa)  started  the  moYoment  which  ended  in  th« 
refcrmaHon  of  the  Gorman  stage.    By  Ayrer 
we  sttU  have  a  '  Sohons  neus  singets  Spiel,* '  Df  r 
Miinch  im  Kesskorb,'  sung  in  161 8  by  five  pe^ 
sons  'entirely  on  the  melody  of  the  English 
Bdbuid.'  This  maloify  is  repeated  54  times,  and 
one  cannot  help  sujipef-ting  that  tiie  Englis-b 
stage  was  to  some  extent  Ayrer  s  model.  A 
reaction  from  th^  *  people's  plays*  (as  they 
might  be  cnlle<l)  was  caused  by  the  *  school 
plays '   in  Latin,  annually  performed  by  the 
pi^ptila  of  the  Jesuits.    Between  the  acts 
man  interludes  with  mudc  were  introduce^! 
and  these  were  virtually  Singmiele  in  th« 
modem  sense.   Tha  first  flfanoiai  in  imitatioa 
of  the  Tt.aHan  opera  without  any  spoken  dialo^e 
was  '  Datne,'  written  by  Martin  Opits  and  com- 
posed by  HeiBifaii  Sehttta  in  1697 ;  OBlbrton- 
ately  this  has  been  lost.   The  <  arliest  in.4tance 
of  an  independent  German  Bingspiel  with  aii^ging 
and  spoken  dialogoo  was  'Seeloii^,*  n  aaeraa 
WaldgeiUcht  or  Freudenspiel.  In  a  spoken  play 
of  HATsdorffer's  (1644)  were  introduced  Arias 
after  die  ItaHaa  manner,  composed  (see  Eitner's 
'Monatshefl  ftir  Musikgeschichte,*  1 881,  nos. 
4t  5«  6)>  hy  Si^^und  Gottlieb  Staden  (bom 
in  1607  at  Nurenrfienr,  succeeded  his  fiither 
as  organist  of  BL  Safadd  in  1634.  am!  died  ia 
1 655 ).  The  piece  is  intended  for  private  perform- 
ance, and  written  for  3  trebles,  a  altos,  2  tenon, 
I  baas,  3  violiaa,  3  flutes.  3  reeds,  and  one  Ltrgs 
horn,  the  bass  being  taken  throughout  by  a 
theorbo.    No  two  voices  ever  dng  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  instruments  have  short  ijwplia 
nien  to  themselves.    Tlie  only  regular  stage  at 
that  time  was  the  Italian  opera-houso  of  each 
capital  (.that  of  Vienna  being  boilt  in  1651,  and 
that  of  Dresden  in  166")  and  of  Xuremberg  an  I 
other  Imperial  cities.    The  German  Singnuel 
found  a  home  in  Hamboig  in  tlio  thsntgebnilt 
in  1678,  but  soon  encounterod  a  formidable  riv.'d 
in  Gennan  opera*  fiwndod  by  Koinbard  Kaiaer* 
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After  ihh,  half  a  century  went  by  before  tbe 
iSiiigspiel  ia  heard  of  again.  In  1743  the  Dob- 
belia  oompany  in  Berlin  produced  without  sue- 
Oera  a  Gkrman  Liedernpiel.  'Der  Teufel  ist  loe,' 
founde<l  on  the  English  piece  'The  Devil  to  pay,' 
followed  bySc})iirer"8  •DOTi»'(l747)and  Scheibe's 

*  Thunnelda '  ( 1 740),  both  very  sticcessful.  Thus 
encouraged,  Koch  8  ooBpftny  benn  to  playSing^ 
■piele  in  Ldpsig,  Waiaiar,  and  Barib,  thmr  first 
piece  being  '  Die  verwandelten  Wciber,'  another 
version  of  the  '  Devil  to  pay,'  written  by  C.  F. 
WeMM.  oompoaed  by  J.  A.  Bniar,  and  nrodnced 
at  Lieipzig  in  1764  with  great  Huccess.  The  same 
authors  pit>duoBd  a  succession  of  similar  pieces, 
«I>ar  Ivfltifo  SelniBtar*  (1765),  'LolfedMii  am 
H«)fc,'  and  'Die  Liebe  auf  dein  Lande '  (17^)7), 

*  Die  Jagd'  (1771),  ' Aemdtekrans '  and  'Der 
DorffaaiUar'  (177a).  Neefe,  Rridiardt,  Stege- 
mann,  Schweitzer,  and  others,  brought  t<i  perfec- 

,  tion  this  new  species^  now  called  Operetta, 
r  IndeiMDdeBtlT  of  aU  this  going  on  In  ITorth 
I  Oermaay,  the  German  Singspiel  bad  Rprung  up 
in  ViMUia,  starting  curiously  enough  with  *  Die 
(loppelte  Verwaadlung'  (1767),  an  adaptation 
from  tbe  Frencli  '  Le  Diable  k  quatre,'  SMaine's 
version  of  '  The  Devil  to  pay.'  Werner,  Haydn's 
predecessor  at  Eisenstadt,  had  already  pnxiuced 
at  the  Court  German  Theatre  a  TafehitUck  (t.  e. 
jiioce  intended  for  private  performance)  called 

*  JL>er  Wienerische  Tandelnuirkt'  (1760).  The 
I  marionette  plays,  of  which  Haydn  was  ao  fond, 

were  Sin^'spiele,  and  he  supplied  the  court  of 
Katerhai  with  'Philemon  und  liaucis'  (1773), 
I  *G6noveva  *  (1777),  '  Dido,'  a  parody  on  a  grand 
'jxTJi  (1778),  and  'Die  erfullte  Rache  *  (1780). 

*  Dvr  kruinme  Teufel,'  to  words  by  Kurz,  was 
t  a   real  Singspiel.    DittersdorTs  '  Doctor  und 

A  p<»theker,'  •  Liebe  im  Narrenhauae,*  *  Hierony- 
i  mus  Knicker/  '  Bothe  Kappchen,'  etc.,  prodaced 
mi  the  Imperial  NatioBalthcater,  wcm  MUlant 
8u ccesses .  Kauer  ( 1 75 1  - 1 8  3 1 )  composed  no  fewer 
than  200  SSii^gspiele,  and  Schenk  was  aiUiioit 
equally  prolifie.  ThedasdeSingspidwaafimnded 
by  Moziirt  with  his  '  Entfuhrung  (July  i  2,1 782), 
which  according  to  Goethe  tbiew  everything  else 
at  tbe  kind  Into  tbe  diade ;  tboi^  Wbether  one 
la  justified  in  calling  it  a  Singspiel  at  all  is  a 
moot  pointy  tbe  dramatic  importance  of  the  music 
seeming  to  entitle  U  to  rank  as  an  opera.  Even 
the  'Zauberflote'  (1791)  was  styled  a  Singspiel 
on  the  title-page  of  tbe  PF.  score.  From  this 
point  the  Singspiel  proper  becomes  continually 
rarer,  though  VVenzel  Miiller'a  *  Schwester  von 
Prag,'  'Daa  neue  Sonntagskind,'  and  a  few  more 
deserve  mention.  Lortzing's  works  are  a  mixture 
of  opera  and  SiDgapid,  certain  numbers  in  the 
'  Ctar  und  Zimmermann,'  '  WaffeiuHchniii d,'  an'l 

*  Undine '  being  quite  in  the  Lied-Htyle,  and  the 
music  consequently  of  secondary  importance, 
while  in  others  the  music  undoubtedly  a^Hsista  in 
developing  the  characters,  and  raises  these  por- 
tions to  t^  dignity  of  opera.  We  are  here  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  main  (lintinction  between 
Opera  and  Singq>iel ;  the  Utter  by  no  means 

I  esolodea  ofwaalonal  vedtntive  In  fuoa  of  the 
I  qpokmdial^ginbhattfwnNiiHBfelheBadehdpt 
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to  develop©  the  dramatic  denoftment  we  have  to 
do  with  Opera,  and  not  with  SingspieL  It  is 
worth  noting  that  no  other  nation  possesses  a 
form  identical  with  the  (German  Singspiel  ;  the 
French  Vaudeville  comes  nearest  to  it*  bat  for 
this  well-known  tonea  an  adaoled,  Inrtead  of  tte 
songs  being  ipedalljCOnpOMa  tat  the  piece  as  in 
Germany.  [F.G.] 

SINK-A-PACE — also  written  Cinque-pace, 
CivQUA-FACB,  Cnrm  PAaa.  Cixvm  Vam,  Snr* 
QUA-PACs,  SnrQUX-PACB  and  S1NCOPA8 — a  name 
by  which  the  original  Galliard  was  knovm.  Pne> 
tonus  (Syi\tagma  Moa.  vol.  HL  diap.  IL  p.  24) 
says  that  a  Galliard  has  five  steps  and  Ib-  there- 
fure  called  a  Cinque  Pas.  These  five  steps,  or 
rather  combinations  of  steps,  are  well  deaevibed 
in  Arbeau's  '  Orcht^sographie  *  (Langrep,  1588). 
In  later  times  the  Gallianl  became  so  altered  by 
the  addition  of  new  atepa,  that  the  <H%inal  form 
of  the  dance  seems  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  Cinq  Pas.  It  ia  firequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Bluabethan  wrlten,  well-known 
examples  being  the  allusions  in  Shakespeare's 
*  Much  Ado  about  Notliing '  (Act  ii.  So.  i), 
Twdftb  Night  (Aeti.  80.  3),  Maraton^a  «8a- 
tiroma-stix'  (Act  i),  and  Sir  John  Davica'  'Or- 
chestra '  (staoM  67).  The  following  lees-known 
quotation  la  fttm  (he  ffistrlomastlx  (Pisrt  z)  of 
Pvynne  (who  was  especially  bitter  against  this 
daaoe) :  'Alas  there  are  but  few  who  finde  that 
narrow  way  . .  .  and  those  few  what  are  they? 
Not  dancers,  but  mourners :  not  lan|^en,  mit 
weepers;  whoee  tune  is Laohrynue,  whose musicke, 
sighes  for  sinne ;  who  know  no  other  Cinqua-paoe 
but  this  to  Heaven,- tegoe  mounlng  all  the  day 
long  for  their  iniquities  ;  to  moume  in  secret  like 
Doves,  to  chatter  like  Craneu  for  their  owne  and 
ethers  sinned.'  The  following  example  of  a  Cinque- 
pace  ia  given  by  Wolfgang  Caspar  Printz,  in  his 
'  Phrynis  Mitilemeus,  oderSatyriitcher  Componist  * 
(Dresden,  1696),  as  n  apeeimen  of  'Trichonum 
lambicum.*  A  longer  example  will  be  fotind  in 
Dauney's  edition  of  the  l^th-ceotiny  SSkene  MiS. 
(Bdinbnrgfa,  1838). 

^1,  rirrf'i^rr-i:r^^ 


[W.B.S,] 

SIREN.  Thia^  though  not  strictly  a  musical 
instmment,  baa  vendeied  aoob  good  service  to 
ftcnuHtical  science  that  it  deserves  brief  notice : 
tor  fuller  details  the  works  referred  to  below 
most  be  oonaulted.  *It  consists  essentially,'  aaya 
the  most  recent  writer  on  mathematicalaooustics,* 
*  of  a  stiff  disc,  capable  of  revolving  about  ita 
centre,  and  pioroea  with  one  or  more  seta  of 
holes  armng^  at  equal  intervab  round  the  cip» 
cumferenoe  of  dldea  concentric  with  the  disc.  A 
windpipe  in  eoneiion  with  bellowa  la  p»eientad 
I  isdawUiKfkNirsf  ■■Mi.vsi.iMi 
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petpendicuktly  to  tke  diM,  ita  open  end  being 
oppodte  to  one  of  tho  elvdea,  wbieli  oonteint  • 

set  of  holes.  When  the  bellowa  arc  worked,  the 
stxeMa  of  air  eeoapee  freely  if  a  hole  ia  oppoaite 
to  tin  eod  of  the  pipe ;  but  otfionriio  it  ia 

obstructed.  As  the  diac  tarns,  puffs  of  air  in 
aoooession  escape  through  it,  until  when  the 
▼dodty  is  sufficient,  these  blend  into  a  note  the 
pitch  of  which  risefi  continuaUv  with  the  rapid 
sequence  of  the  puffs.  One  of  the  most  important 
facts  in  the  whole  sdence  of  Acou&tics  is  exem- 
plified by  the  siran— manely,  that  the  pitch  of  » 
note  tlepends  qpon  the  period  of  its  vibration. 
The  isize  and  shape  of  the  holes,  the  fbrce  of  the 
wind,  and  other  elements  of  the  problem  may  be 
varied;  but  if  the  number  of  puffs  in  a  given 
time,  such  as  one  second,  remains  unchanged,  ao 
does  the  plteh.  We  may  othi  dispense  with 
wind  altogether,  and  produce  a  note  by  allowing 
a  card  to  tap  against  the  edges  of  the  holes  as 
th^  revolve ;  ttie  pitch  will  still  be  the  aaino.' 

Tlie  Siren  may  be  defined  as  a  wind  instrument, 
in  which  the  successive  air- waves  are  produced 
not  at  laiulom  or  by  commiaiiea,  Irat  tnr  ebevlar 
rotatory  motion,  which  U  siL^ceptible  of  accurate 
adjustment  aa  well  m  measurement.  It  waa 
or^ffnally  invented  by  Cagniard  do  la  Tovr,  who 
made  it  needlessly  complicated  by  u^ing  the  force 
of  the  wind  to  drive  the  rotating  disc  as  well  as 
to  prodoee  tlio  required  note.  fW  this  purpose 
the  speaking  holes  in  the  top  of  the  small  wind* 
oihaat  were  pierced  in  an  oblique  direction ;  thoae 
in  tiiediao  doping  in  an  opposite  diagonal.  There 
was  also  a  counting  apparatus  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  main  axis,  with  two  dials  for 
registering  the  number  of  rotations  in  a  given 
tijne.  This  form  ha^  been  faithfully  reproduced 
in  every  manual  of  Physics  up  to  now.'  The 
name  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  fancifully, 
and  indaod  iaoocreetly,  givan  It  from  Homer's 
Sirens,  on  account  of  its  property  of  singing 
under  water.  It  is  true  that  if  water  he  forced 
tbiough  it  after  the  fashion  of  the  Turbine,  a 
buzzing  or  humming  sound  \n  produced.  Tliis  is, 
however,  of  no  practical  value.  The  Sirens 
named  in  the  Qdyaaey  are  nowhere  accredited 
with  this  strange  power.  Scebcck  and  others 
effected  material  imj^rovemeuts,  but  the  only 
two  wUdi  need  apeoial  notice  are  the  inatru* 
roents  conetnicted  by  Helmholtz  and  Rudolph 
Koenig  respectively.  The  former  is  figured  and 
deaeribed  in  tfiat  «ntlior*a  *Tonempil«iungen,'* 
aiul  consists  cs.<?entially  of  two  sirens  united  on  a 
single  axisy  each  disc  of  which  possesses  four 
lowa  of  holaa  anaoeptihb  «f  being  separately 
opened,  thus  giving  maani  for  ptododiig  a  largo 
variety  of  inttfvala. 

The  upper  wfnddiaat,  whidi  looka  downwards, 
can  be  rotated  on  its  feeding- tube  so  as  to  bring 
about  varying  changes  of  phase  between  the  two 
diaca.  With  this  instrument  Helmholta  anoceeded 
in  prodaoing  excellent  results,  using  a  small 
alactroootor  for  driving  it  at  aa  nnifonn  rata. 

I  DmcImmI.  Xkt.  rhllot.  It.  p.  8B|  IfSrtHflitmalsHMb  flMMl% 

rtqn^a^^MB^S  Alkluioa'*  timiML 


Tbe  Siren  of  M.  Rudolph  Koenicr  of  li 
a  fhr  more  imposing  instrnment.   It  waa  made 

for  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  P.  R.  S.,  was  «• 
bibited  bjr  the  writer  at  the  British  Aasociati«a 
meatiwg  at  Yorlc  in  x88i,  and  ia  now  in  tke 

physical  laboratory  of  the  College  of  Science  a:| 
BristoL  It  is  furnished  with  more  than  a  dozen  j 
rotating  discs  of  diffisrent  kinds,  which  fit  cm  to  ti 
vertical  spindle,  above  a  windchest  of  large  silt 
fitted  with  a  keyboard  of  eight  notes.  A  fitr^^r: 
clockwork  actuated  by  heav^  weights  forms  ti.. 
motive  power,  and  an  ingenious  counting  appsr 
atus  is  made  not  only  to  record  the  number 
rotations,  but  also  to  set  going  autouiHtically  » 
watch  movement,  and  thus  obtain  by  one  mo- 
tion of  the  observer's  hand  the  Bj>eed  of  tb? 
disc,  and  the  time  uf  the  observation.  By  pir- 
perly  computing  the  rings  of  .patf—Huus,  tin 
harmonic  series  is  given  by  one  disc,  and  xl^ 
enharmonic  scale  by  another.  Indeed  thov  » 
haadly  any  law  of  moaioal  aoonatiea  wbieh  it 
cannot  be  made  to  illustrate.*  For  purpo<>e«  <■' 
demonstration  the  ^ren  ia  exoellenty  and 
tor  tho  iHualimtkm  of  perfeot  moaioal  intorvak : 
but  for  tho  accurate  determination  of  absolut 
pitch  it  ia  far  inferior  to  liasaious'a  optical 
mMuoit  and  atiH  more  ao  to  BebdwUr^a  tmrihg-l 

Ibric  method,  desnribed  undarTomtOrBR.  and  t  ! 
Prof.  M'-l^eod's  Cycloscopo.  [W.H.> 

8IR^:NE.  la.    Opera  -comique  in   3  acts, 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.    Produced  stj 
the  Op^ra  Comigue  March  26,  1844.   In  Eng-lijij 
as  'Ilie  Syren,  at  Princess's  Theatre  Oct.  u  | 

1844.  [g; 

SIRMEN,  or  SYRMEN,  Maddjlleka  Lc»x 
BABDINI  DK,  a  distinguished  violinist,  was  bor- 
at  Venice  in  1735,  and  educated  at  tho  Consei 
vatorio  dei  Mendicant!  there.   On  leaving  thU 
institution  she  went  to  study  with  Tartini 
Padua.  Many  letters,  still  extiint,  from  the  greai 
maeHro  to  his  girl-pupil,  testily  to  tha  k«MB 
interest  he  took  in  her  artistic  career;  one  ia 
particular  contains  long  and  detailed  advice  as 
to  dm  direoUon  her  teohnieal  atadlea  aboold  take,' 
valuable  to  any  young  violinist.    The  autrvijrapll 
of  this  letter  is  at  Venice  j  a  German  tramilatien 
of  it  may  be  fbund  in  J.  A.  Blllar'a  'Lalnn^ 
schreiburigori  bcriihmterMoaik-galeiiitaB*  (tnna> 
lated  by  Bumey). 

For  some  time  the  young  voimota  traTeOed 
about  Italy  with  brilliant  succors,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  worthy  rival  of  Nardini.  She  eventa- 
ally  married  Lula4  do  Sirmen,  a  violinist,  and 
chapel-maater  at  Beigamow  In  176 1  they  went 
to  Paris,  and  played  together  a  oonoerto  for  two 
violins  at  the  '  Concert  spiritueh'  At  theae  con- 
certs, where  Madame  Sirmen  was  much  admired, 
she  produced  several  compositions  of  her  own. 

She  next  went  to  London,  where  her  brilliant 
playing  made  a  oonsiderabia  aansation.  It  wouhl 
seem,  however,  that  she  waa  una))le  to  su'«taiu 
the  hitfh  position  she  took  at  fint^  for  in  1774 
wa  find  ner  aooepting  M  angageaani  to  aing 

I  A deacTlpttoii  o(  thU^wrtrutMS^htS^^tomg^ rimiiiliiifi 
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noian  put!  in  operM.  In  1 78a  the  wm  oonoert- 
ainger  at  the  Court  of  Saaonj.  Shadiidtinraida 

the  end  of  the  centary. 

The  fnllowinff  compositions  of  Madame  Sirmen^s 
were  published  : — 6  Trios  for  a  violins  and  oello 
(Amsterdam) ;  3  Concertos  for  violin,  op.  2 
(ditto.)  ;  3  concertos  for  violin,  op.  3  (ditto.). 
Another  oonoerto  it  mentioned  <by  J.  A.  Hiller 
MB  having  been  engraved  at  Venice.  [F.A.M.] 

SI&  KOGEB  DE  COV£RLY/  the  onW  one 
of  Hw  nmnAwus  old  BngHdi  daaoes  whita  has 

reltlneil  ha  popularity  until  the  present  day,  is 
prohablv  a  time  of  north-country  origin.  Mr. 
OtappeU  (Popular  Htuio^  voL  ii)  says  that  he 
possesses  a  MS.  version  of  it  called  '  Old  Roger 
of  Coverlay  for  evermore,  a  Lancashire  Horn- 
pipe,* and  in  'The  First  and  Second  Division 
'Violin'  (in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  at- 
tributed to  John  Eccles,  and  dated  1705)  an- 
other vervion  of  it  is  entitled  '  Roger  of  Coverly 
the  true  ChaiMi«  way.'  Meraover  the  Calverley 
family,  from  one  of  whose  ancestors  the  tune  is 
said  to  derive  its  nanie,^  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  inhabitant!  of  the  Yorkshire  village 
which  bearx  their  name.  The  editor  uf  the  Skene 
!MiS.,  on  the  btrength  of  a  MS.  version  dated 
I  TO^ciaimt  the  tune  as  Scotch,  and  says  that  it  is 
well  known  north  of  the  Tweed  as  '  The  Maltman 
comes  on  Monday.'  Acoordiiuf  to  Dr.  Kiuibault 
(KolM  and  Qmnei^  i.  na  8),  the  eariiest  printed 
version  of  it  occurs  in  Playford's  *  Division- 
Violin  '  (1685).  In  '  Tlie  Dancing  Master '  it  is 
fixat  fonod  at  page  167  of  the  9th  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1695,  where  the  tune  and  direotiolMI  £ar 
the  dance  are  given  exactly  as  foUowa;— 

Soger  qf  Covertp. 
LMMfwajni  tor  mm  mmny  m  will. 
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The  1.  man  an  below  the  2.  wo.  then  round,  and  to 

boliiw  thp  J.  man  into  his  own  place  ;  then  the  1.  wo.  go 
below  tho  2.  man,  then  round  nim,  and  mi  bvlow  tlu<  2. 
w<i.  into  hf-r  own  place.  Tho  1.  cu.  Itirst  couple)  ci-o«iii 
cjvor  U-Iiiw  till'  .i.  cu.  and  take  liandH  uiul  turn  round 
twice,  then  lead  up  tlurongh  and  cast  off  into  the  tt.  cu. 
Jrtaoe.  tW.BXl 

SISTINE  CHOIR  (Ital.  II  Colhgio  dei 
CappeUani  Cantori  drUa  CapjM-Ua  Pontificia). 
A  Collegiate  Body,  consisting  of  3  2  Choral  Chap- 
l^ns,  domidledr— though  not  in  any  special  build- 
ings of  their  own — at  Rome,  where,  for  many 
centuries,  they  have  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  dnging  at  all  taiwe  eolemn  Senrioest  and 

tOr  itKn*  correctly  •  Btt^-r  ..f  I'orerlf."  Th«  prisflx  'Sir'  It  not 
fttatid  UQtU  after  tiuwle  auJ  AUaUoa  had  lueiUlM  OUH  la  ttas  Sm»- 
Utor.  • 
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Eocletiastioal  Functions,  in  which  it  is  customary 
ibr  the  Saprame  Pontiff  to  officiate  in  person. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Papal  Choir  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  period  of  ver^  remote  antiquity. 
It  is  said— and  the  tradition  is  worthy  of  credit 
— that  a  Scho<il  for  the  education  of  Choristers 
was  founded  in  Rome  early  in  the  4  th  cen- 
tury, by  S.  Sylveilep,  whose  Pontificate  lasted 
from  the  year  314  to  335.  That  S.  Hilarius 
(461-468)  established  one,  not  much  more  than 
a  century  later,  is  certain.  These  bstitations^ 
after  the  lapse  of  another  hundred  years,  were 
supplemented  by  new  ones,  on  a  larger  scale. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  Monastery  of  Monta 
Cassino,  by  the  Lombards,  in  the  year  580,  the 
Benedictine  Fathers  fled  to  Rome ;  and,  under 
the  protection  of  Pope  Pdagios  II.  (577-590),  est»* 
blisbed  themselves  in  a  new  home,  near  the 
Lateran  Basilica^  where  they  opened  Schools  for 
the  preparation  of  Candidates  fbr  Holy  Orden. 
S.  (Jrtyory  the  Great  (590-604)  took  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  wime  working  oat  his  system 
of  relbnn,  and  tnmed  the  Seminaries  to  aoeonnl 
as  Schools  of  Singing.  Under  his  care,  they  pros- 
penred  excoediiig^;  and,  in  Itfooess  <^  time,  at- 
tained proportions  wUeb  enaw  ed  fliem  to  supply 
the  various  Basilicas  with  Singers,  who  assembled 
on  the  Greater  Festivals,  and  attended  the  Pope 
wherever  he  officiated.  And  thos  arose  the  prao* 
tice  to  which  the  Church  was  eventually  indebted 
for  the  magnificent  Services  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

These  early  Schoke  Cantorum — sometimes 
called  Orphanotropia,  in  allusion  to  the  number 
of  fatherless  children  svhich  they  shelterefl — were 
governed  by  an  Ecclesiaslic,  of  high  rank,  called 
the  Primicerius,  who,  asriated  by  a  Secundiceriua 
destined  afterwards  to  succeed  him  in  his  oftice, 
exercised  absolute  control  over  tho  Youths  and 
Children  committed  to  hb  care.  Boys  woe  ad- 
mitted into  the  Preparatory  School  (Parrw/Mwi) 
at  a  very  early  age ;  and,  if  of  gentle  birth, 
became,  at  the  same  time,  meinben  of  tlie  Papal 
Houuehold,  holding  a  status  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Pages  at  a  siecular  Court.  After  passing 
through  the  neeessary  preparation,  the  Ohoristera 
were  pennitte<l  to  take  part  in  the  most  Bok  iim 
Services  of  the  Church  :  and,  when  tlieir  Voices 
changed,  were  eitiier  prepared  ibr  Holy  Orden^  or 
provided  for  as  Cubicularii.  The  older  members 
of  the  Scbolffi  were  called  Subdeacons:  but,  it 
is  evident  tiiat  tlie  title  was  only  an  honorary 
one,  since,  though  conBtantly  taking  their  jmrt 
in  Choir,  they  were  never  permitted  to  sing  tho 
Epistle.  By  their  help^  Rone  waa  so  liberally 
supplied  with  Singers,  that,  <m  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  Pope  was  able  to  send  out  skilled 
instructors,  for  the  puzpoee  of  encouraging  the 
purest  style  of  Eooesiastioal  Singing  in  other 
countries:^  and,  as  we  hear  of  no  important 
modification  of  the  syntem  before  the  beginning 

•  For  thli  purpft«»>  Juhn  thn  Pr»<«ntor  wm  tent  to  Enr land.durlitc 
the  I'rlmRcy  of  Th«iHli<re.  ArrhWthop  of  CaiitTbury  ^\*it.  At 
the  rcqu^-Jl  of  King  IVpln  (7'jO— 7C«j.  SlUMJun.  the  (4ecuiii!lLrr!u'i  ..f  tlm 
Boman  !Vhijl».  wui  »eut.  In  Ilko  m»nner.  to  Franc,  but  nc:illr.l  by 
Pope  I'ou:  1  ui  7fi3,  lh»t  he  might  »uece«d  to  the  offlc*  uf  the  lh(<a 
Ut«l7  iJrcr&vii  rrlmli-'  riuii.  ticunloi:  whUa.  toward*  the  cluM  of 
the  Mine  c»  iiliirT,  two  r<-l'l>rAt«l  tlng««.  Thoodonusi 
mn  Mut  bj  llMlrUu  i.  iTTi-TW^  to  tifaaricoMfiM, 
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of  the  I4<li  Mntary,  we  are  justified  in  bdisfing 
that  it  ralfiUed  its  purpose  perfectly. 

A  groat  dhange^  however,  took  place  during 
the  PiitltiflualM     Gleiiient  V.  ( 1 305 - 1 3 1 4),  who, 
in  the  year  1305,  transferred  the  Chair  of  S, 
Peter  to  Avignon,  leaving  his  Primicerius  and 
8s]m)Ia  Oantorum  behind  him,  in  Rome.  Too 
modi  OpplMwd  by  political  and  eccledastical 
tnmUfls  to  devote  hi«  time  to  the  regulation  of 
^•teils,  Pope  Clement  natinmlly  left  the  manage- 
ment of  his  C}iapf  1  to  underlings,  who  suffered 
the  Music  to  d^enerate  to  a  very  unsatisfactory 
level.  Hia  wiceewor,  John  XXII.  (1316-1334), 
Issued  in  1323  the  well  known  Bull,  'Docta  sanc- 
torum,' for  the  purpose  of  restraining  his  Singers 
from  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  Plain  Chaunt, 
either  by  subjecting  it  to  the  lawt  «rf  Measured 
MusiQ,  or  by  overloading  it  with  ornamentation. 
It  b  doabtftil  whether  the  provisions  of  this 
Bull  were  fully  carried  out  after  the  decease 
of  its  author,  whose  immediate  suooeesor,  Bene- 
dict XII.  (1 334-1 34 3 )»  was  too  fond  of  splendid 
Ceremonial  to  raise  any  strong  objeetkm  to 
the  Music  sung  by  the  twelve  Choral  Chaplains 
who  officiated  in  his  private  (Jhapd,  on  the  score 
of  its  elaborateness.  Indeed,  the  management  of 
the  Choir  employed  by  Benedict  and  his  succen- 
•on,  at  Avignon,  differed  alUigether  from  that 
cf  the  Boman  Sohola,  wUdi  wm  stfll  carried 
on  under  the  Prfmicerius.   In  Kome,  the  Choris- 
ters were  ttuAt  on  the  old  traditional  Kvsfem, 
•Imoei  from  their  inlluiey.    At  A\  ignou,  the 
most  welcome  recruits  were  French  and  Flemish 
Siiuera,  who  had  already  earned  a  brilliant  repu- 
tenon.  Now,  in  thoee  days  the  beat  Singers  were, 
for  the  most  part,  the  beet  Composer*  also ;  and 
in  the  Low  Countries  the  Art  of  Composition 
was  rapidly  advancing  towards  a  state  of  perfeo- 
tton  elsewhere  unknown.  It  IblhMfvd,  therefen, 
that  the  Choir  at  Avignon  contained  some  of  the 
greatoHt  Muuicians  in  Europe  and  was  indebted 
to  them  for  Faux-Bonrdoni^  aad  other  Poly- 
phonic Music,  scarcely  ever  hfliid  at  that  poriod 
csoept  in  the  Netherlands. 

Lil377PopeGfcgoryXI.(i37o-i378)  returned 
to  Kome,  and  carried  his  Choir  with  him.  The 
contract  between  the  rival  Schools  now  became 
more  apparent  than  ever:  yet,  by  some  means, 
they  auial^'arnatcd  completely.  The  probabiUty 
»J,  that  Gregory  himself  united  them,  forming 
*ha  two  Choim  into  one  body,  which  was  no 
longer  called  the  Schola  Cantorum,  nor  goremed 
^J  »*'5'i»»ceriu8,but  was  henceforth  known  as  the 
CoUegio  dei  Cappellani  Cantori,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  an  Eocleeiastio  who  hold  the 
appointment  ft)r  life,  and  lx>re  the  title  of  Maestro 
della  Cappella  Pontificia.  The  preciee  year  in 
which  this  change  took  place  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  though  it  is  certain  that  the  new  title 
was  borne  by  Angelo.  Abbat  of  S.  Maria  de 
Rivaldis,  in  1397— twenty  year*  after  the  return 
from  Avi^on.  After  this,  we  hear  of  no  other 
Ma^tro  tiU  1464.  when  the  appointment  was 
conftmd  npoD  Niooola  Fabri,  Governor  of  Rome, 
who  held  It  f  >r  two  years.  From  1460  onwards 
the  list  includes  the  aamet  of  fourfeMa 
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tics,  of  whom  all,  exo»l  ifao  laat,  were  Bishopo. 

The  most  celebrated  of  them  was  Elziario  Genet, 
of  Carpentras.*  Vescovo  in  partibus'  (1515-1536I); 
called,  fnm  his  birthplace,  Carpentraseo.  [Seo 
Lamentations.]    The  last  of  the  series  was 
Monsignor  Antonio  Boccapadule  (1574-15S6). 
whose  relatioiiB  with  the  reigning  Pope.  %ciaa  Y. 
(1585-1590),  were  disturbed  by  a  misunderstand- 
ing, particulars  of  which  will  be  found  at  pp. 
640-641  of  voL  fi.  That  the  Pope  was  highly 
incenstHl  at  the  spirit  of  insubordination  eliewn  by 
his  Cantori  Cappellani  on  this  occasion  is  well 
known :  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account 
that,  instead  of  appointing  a  sncxwseor  to  Mw 
signore  Boccapadule,  whom  he  somewhat  uncere- 
moniously deposed,  he  issued,  Sept.  i,  1 586,  a  Bull 
('  In  suprema '),  by  virtue  of  which  he  umiesiaii 
upon  the  College  the  right  of  electing,  fmm  amon? 
their  own  body,  an  Officer,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  duty  of  goveming  the  Choir,  far  thrso, 
six,  or  twelve  months,  or  in  perpetuity,  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  the  Electors.'  It  was  clear 
that  the  Maestri  so  eleoted  mnst  neoeasarilj  be 
deprived  of  many  of  the  privileges  enjoye<l  bv 
the  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries  who  had  preceded 
them :  but,  by  way  of  ocmipenaatioB  they  wrere 
invested  with  all  which  were  not  inseparable 
from  the  status  of  a  Bishop ;  and  these  were 
still  fturther  increased,  by  Pope  Clement  XIII. 
in  the  Bull  'Cum  retinendi,'  Aug.  31,  1761. 
It  was  ultimately  arranged  that  the  Electicm 
tihould  take  place  annually,  and  this  custtim 
has  ever  since  been  ttaklOj  ob8er\'ed.    The  tirat 
Maestro  so  cho«en  was  Giovanni  Antonio  Merlo, 
who  served  during  the  year  1 587.  Since  his  time, 
the  Eleotioii  has  always  been  fixed  for  Deo.  s8 : 
an<l.  for  very  many  years,  it  has  been  theinvail* 
able  custom  to  elect  the  principal  Bass. 

The  Flemish  Singers,  haTing  onoe  oibliAB«d  a 
recognised  position  in  the  Choir,  soon  began  to 
exercise  an  irresistible  influence  over  it,  ami, 
through  it,  over  every  other  Ohoir  in  ftiifstniwlwn. 
Among  tlie  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  certain 
account,  was  Gufflielmo  Dufay,  the  Founder  of 
the  older  FlwniM  Sehool,  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned, in  the  Archives  of  the  Chapel,  as  early 
AS  1380,  three  years  only  after  the  formal  settle- 
ment of  the  College  in  llome  ;  whence  it  has 
been  conjectured  toat  he  first  sang  at  Avignon, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  Pope  Gregory  XI.  to 
Italy.  Dufay  died  in  1 433,  leaving  many  talented 
pupils.  Among  the  brightest  omamsBta  of  Ui 
School,  who  sang  in,  and  composed  for,  the  Pon- 
tifical Chtmel,  were  Egyd  Flannel,  sumamod 
'  r  Enfant.'  Jean  Bodois^  BMrtboknueiM  Poignarc^ 
Jean  de  Curte,  sumamed  'Hon  Ami,'  Jakob 
Kagot,  and  Guillaume  de  Malbecq.    A  little 
later,  these  were  saooeeded  by  Joan  Oombort. 
Antonio  Cortit,  Lambert  de  Bean  on,  and,  greatosi 
of  all,  Josquin  des  Prds.  In  the  early  half  of  the 
16th  century,  the  names  of  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish  Singers,  bore  a  more  creditable  propose* 
tion  to  those  of  the  Nctherlanders ;  honoarable 
mention  being  made  of  Giov.  Scribaoo^  Piotro 
Poia%  Oostanao^sttai  BUattio  Oana^ 
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Cbrpentnao,  CKor.  BamMriii,  Mid  Bern.  SiliilM. 

Later  still,  we  hear  of  Bart,  Scobedo,  Jacquea 
Axchadelt,  CriBtofano  Morales,  Leonardo  Bair^, 
and  Domenioo  Maria  Ferraboeoo :  while,  in  1 555, 
the  liHt  waa  crowned  by  the  honoured  name  of 
Palestrina,  who  was  admitted,  by  command  of 
Jnliuii  III,  on  January  13.  but  di^misMed  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  by  I'aul  IV,  iti  accordance 
with  the  regulation  which  forbade  thA  recapttm 
of  a  married  man  into  the  College. 

Thv  number  of  Singers,  whidi,  at  Avignon, 
had  been  limiteil  to  twelve,  was,  by  this  time, 
increased  to  twenty-four,  and,  not  very  long  after* 
madt,  raiMd  to  thirty-two.  wbidi  figure  still 
represents  the  normal  strength  of  the  Choir,  though 
the  aeaistanoe  of  additional  ripimi  ia  aometimes 
permitted,  on  extraordinary  ocoMiooa.  Aftor  tlie 
formal  admission  of  the  Netherlanders,  the  Com- 
positions  Hung  in  the  Papal  Chapel  were  almost 
entirely  supplied  by  the  Cappellani  Canton  them- 
selves. The  custem  was,  when  any  memlMr  of 
the  College  had  produced  a  Mass,  or  other  great 
work,  to  have  it  roughly  written  out,  and  re- 
luarscd  by  the  entire  body  of  Sing«t%  who  after- 
wards (1'*<  i<le(l  whether  or  not  it  was  worthy  of 
their  acceptance.  If  the  votes  were  in  its  favour, 
the  original  autograph  was  piaosd  in  the  hands 
of  the  ScrittoH — of  whom  four  were  usually  kept 
in  full  employment — and  by  them  copied,  in 
stsBoOlsd  notss  laigo  enough  to  be  read  by  the 
entire  Choir  at  once,  into  huge  Part-Books,' 
formed  of  entire  sheets  of  parchment^  of  which 
n  laiips  ooUeetion,  riohlv  illmninatsd  and  mag- 
nifioently  bound,  u  stiUvrasarved  among  the 
Arohives  of  the  Sistine  Coapd,*  though  a  vast 
number  were  destroyed  in  the  oonflagmtion  which 
ensued  on  the  invasion  of  Rome  by  Cfliailai  Y*  in 
15:7.    [Sec  Part-Books,  App  ] 

In  the  ycju- 1565,  Pope  Pius  IV.  conferred  upon 
Palestrina  the  title  of  Composer  to  the  Pontifical 
(  'h.-ip«  l.  with  an  honorarium  of  three  scudi  and 
thirty  baiocchi  per  month.  The  Office  was  re- 
newed, after  Faleatrina^s  deatli,  in  &foiirof  Felice 
Anerio,  but  was  never  conferred  on  any  other 
member  of  the  CoU^.  The  most  £unoas  Musi- 
ciaos  iHio  sang  in  the  Choir,  aftor  the  expul- 
Fion  of  PalcHtrina  in  1555,  were  Giov.  Maria 
Nanini,  admitted  in  1577,  Luca  Marenzio  (1594), 
KuggieroGlofMialli  ( 1 599),  and  Gregorio  AUegri 
(1629-1653).  Adami  also  mentions  Vittoria, 
whose  name,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
official  register.  Among  more  modem  Maestri, 
the  three  most  notable  were,  Tomaso  Bai,  who 
held  theOfficoof  Maestro  in  1714;  thoGaTaliere 

•  MendeUtolin,  In  onf  nf  I^  tl^r*.  itIvm  an  »mti»lnf  dj'vrif  ti.  n 
of  OM  of  UMar  enonuoiw  buulu,  which  be  mw  carried  la  frutit 
•f  Batal.  SstMtnJlMd.  In  Prooeaaloa.  ap  Um  K sv«  of  a  I'Mar'ik 

tXhsMlMCtepotwMadMloUi*  VMtMo  to  Um  n»*  MTIL  by 
^DSvSlstatnr.flw  whom  H  wm  dMUnMd.  bj  BmcIo  PUmIU.  In  Uw 
tann  oTsloflroMentlMU.  MSfl.  6ln.  toot.  Md  eotl.sla.fHila.wlUi » 
cailery  rannlnf  round  thi««  uf  lu  tldM.  lU  w«lto  wn  decoTktod  »Uh 
Kr««co<4.  t>r  SIfnoreUl.  Butttoaill.  BomUI.  OhtrluuUio.  Salrlul.  atid 
IVnitflno.  BxcommaiKl  of  I'opc  Julias  11,  the  rout  wki  al«>  paloWid, 
bj  Mlchasl  Adc«Io,  and  flnt  eihlblled  to  the  pubUr,  »rter  (our  ;ean 
(>r  labriur,  oil  A'l  Haiiiti'  I>kr.  I'''lt.  the  I'opr  ufflclftlliig  bi  p<>noa. 
The  ip«cfl  »t»iw  the  All«r  U  i>ciiiii'i-J  t>T  (he  Mmc  grvAt  Pkbiter't 
Pn~co  of  '  Tbe  LMt  Judicmeat ' ,  boKUi  In  the  j«ar  13SS,  4nd  oom- 
ptel»]  In  UMl.  TlM  Upper  portloo  of  Uw  ChApttl.  conUlninc  tba 
Atur.  the  Pop*^  TtanHM,  mnd  Uw  CwdlnaU*  Hwiii.  b  lepttmad  from 
Ltl  •  lena.  Ita  OsU«T  •MOPW  kv  tlw  OMr  Is Jw» 


at 


Giaseppe  Santareffi— Br.  Barney's  friend  who 

entered  the  Clioir  aa  an  artificial  Soprano  Singer 
in  1 749,  and  died  in  1 790  ;  and  the  Ablmte 
Baini,  who  was  received  into  the  College  in  I795» 
became  Maestro  in  181 7,  waA  died  in  1844.  By 
special  favour  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  Baini  re- 
tained his  Otfice  for  life — an  honour  tu  which, 
as  tho  greatest  Beelesiastical  Musician  of  the 

present  century,  he  waaOJOwt  justly  entitled  :  but, 
no  later  Maestro  hss  ei^oyed  the  sauie  privilege. 
The  present  Director,  Signor  Mustafa,  formerly 
a  'Cantore  Corale,  eon  beiicfieio,*  at  tbe  Cathedral 
of  Agnani,  bears  only  the  modest  title  of '  Direttore 
del  OcNioeitini.* 

The  two  settings  of  the  'Miserere'  by  Bai 
and  BaizUf  which,  for  many  years  past,  have 
been  used  attemately  with  uiat  of  All^,  are 
the  only  works  added  to  the  n^jHrtoire  of  the 
Chapel  since  the  death  of  tbe  last-named 
Maestro.  Indeed  neither  the  constitution,  nor 
the  habits,  of  tha  OoUsge.  have,  sinoa  Pales- 
trina,  undogona  any  important  change — except, 
perhaps,  in  one  particular,  to  be  uientionad 
presently;  and  henoe  it  is  that  its  perform- 
ances arc  so  infinitely  valuable,  as  trn4liUonal 
indices  of  tlie  atyle  of  singing  cultivated  at  the 
period  which  produced  the  'Miasa  Papas  Mar^ 
celli,'  the  '  Iinproperia,'  and  the  '  Lamentations.' 
Except  for  these  traditiona,  the  works  of  Pales* 
tffan  woold  be  to  OS  »  dsad  letter :  under  thsir 
safe  guidance,  we  feel  no  more  doubt  as  to  the 
Tempi  of  the  '  Miasa  brevis '  than  we  do  oon* 
ceming  those  of  tho  *  SiBlbnia  Broioa.* 

The  one  point  in  which  a  change  has  taken 
place  is,  the  selection  of  Voices :  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  tha^  aa  the  change  did  not  taka 
place  until  seven  years  after  Palestrina'a  death, 
the  idea  that  we  cannot  sing  hia  Music,  in 
England,  as  he  intended  it  to  be  sung,  for  lack  of 
the  necsaary  Voices,  is  altogether  untenable.  In 
early  times,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  the  Cliapel 
was  supplied  with  Soprani,  and  in  all  probability 
with  Contraiti  also,  bymeans  of  theOrphanotropia, 
or  Scholai  Cantorum,  exactly  as  English  Cathedrals 
are  now  supplied  by  means  of  the  Choristers' 
Sehooli.  iMtUsnlan  was  eontfaiQed  until 
quite  late  in  the  loth  century  is  sufficiently 
proyed  by  the  fact  that,  between  ig6i  and  MSJh 
Fatatrinn  haU  the  joint  OlBoes  of  Ifaestro  di 
Cappella  and  Maestro  <lei  FanciuUi  di  Coro  at 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Mag^ore.  while,  between 
1539  and  1553  Uie  post  of  Maestro  de'  Putti, 
at  the  Cappella  Giulia,  was  successively  ttlad 
by  Archadelt,  Rubino.  Basso,  Ferralxwco,  and 
Koeelli.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th 
oentoiy,  however,  theee  youthful  IVsUe  Voices 
were  gradu.illy  supplanted  by  a  new  kind  of 
adult  male  Soprano,  called  the  Soprano  falsetto, 
imported,  in  ue  iiat  instanea,  mm  Spain,  in 
which  country  it  was  extensively  cultivated,  by 
means  of  some  peculiar  system  of  training,  the 
of  irbUb.  naa  never  publidy  tran^rsd.* 


*  NeTCrth«l«Mk  Ulb  wcr«t  d"''  ii<>t  team  t<>  be  alt'^cr  thT  IcMt.  A 
I*d7  traveller  In  Spain  and  I'urtuK^l.  wrItUiii  utne  tix  or  Mvan 
7«*n  iLgo.  amustnglf  expreun  brr  kurpriae,  oa  dltflOfertna  dist  Mi^ 
Uln  hi<h  Sute-Uka  DotM,  which  ihe  bellvrod  to  ten  baa  pcotaasd 
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At  the'  doM  of  the  iMi  eentnry,  Spedeh  Sopnuai 

were  in  very  great  request ;  and  were,  indeed, 
preferred  to  au  others,  until  the  year  1601,  when 
a  flff  mare  momentooi  change  waa  introdnoed. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  17th  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  i8th  ceatuhes,  the  Theatres 
iif  Europe  were  supplied  with  adnlt  male  Soprano 
and  Contralto  Voices,  preuervod  by  a  proce8.s  bo 
barbarous,  that  at  one  time  it  was  forbidden,  in 
Italy,  on  pain  of  death.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
thia  penalty,  and  it^  inherent  wickedness,  the 
system  prospered,  and  enriched  the  Stage  with 
many  of  it<i  moat  accomplished  ornaments,  such 
as  NicoliniGrimaldi.  Senesino,  Carestini,  Pacchie- 
rotti,  Farinelli.  and  others.  It  has  been  said 
that  Farineiliu  wonderful  Soprano  Voioe  waa 
■oeidentally  preeerred :  and  tiie  story  in  probably 
true ;  for  it  is  certain  that  very  fine  Voices  are 
aometimeapreaenred  by  accident,and  quite  reaaon- 
aUe  to  mppoM  Uiat  such  aodfleiita  may  vvry 
frequently  happen,  though,  shniild  the  Bufferers 
possess  no  musical  talent,  one  is  not  likely  to  hear 
of  them.  In  theee  purely  aoeldental  caiee,  no 
Singer,  with  a  gi»d  Voice,  has  ever  been  refused 
admisaion  into  the  Pontifical  Choir:  but  the 
tnuiBffres8io&  of  the  Law,  which  was  formerly 
punishable  with  death,  now  renders  the  offender 
de  facto  excommunicate,  and  therefore  effectually 
prevents  his  reception  into  the  CuUegio.  One  of 
tho  BMMk  laoinod  md  aooomplished  Musicians  in 
Korae,  now  in  command  of  one  of  its  nioHt 
celebrated  Choirs,  remembers  the  admisttiou  of 
three  aiti6oial  Voices,  accidentally  produced, 
while  he  was  studying  under  Baini.  Two  of  them 
proved  too  weak  to  be  used,  except  as  ripieni  i  but 
the  third  developed  into  a  magnifloent  8o|mno. 

IThe  first  J>oprano  Singer  of  this  kind  per- 
mitted to  sing  in  the  Sistine  Chanel,  was  a  Priest 
named  CHrolraio  Boriid,  a  member  of  the  Con* 
gregation  of  S.  Philip  Neri,  who  waa  received 
into  the  College  in  1601,  and  died  in  1644. 
fifaot  Ui  time,  such  Voices  have  always  been 
fMind  in  the  Choir :  and  mfih  a  Voice  is  uc^vv 
actaally  possessed,  by  ita  present  hi  atl,  Signor 
Mustafa.  But.  the  trained  8u|>rano  falsetto,  which 
needs  no  accident  to  produoo  it,  is  not  yet  extinct.' 

Italian  Choir-MastorK  draw  a  careful  distinction 
between  tho  different  Voices  they  employ.  The 
Voee  MoMua  OT'iMliiraJe,  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, bwt  produces  only  Contralto  Sini^era.  Tho 
true  adult  Soprano,  arte  /atta  (made  by  method^, 
ii  an  excessively  rare  Voice,  prodnoed  *  raUier  in 
the  head  than  in  the  chest  or  throat,'  and  lasting, 
generally,  to  extreme  old  age,  to  the  astonishment 
OTthe  trnfadtiated  hearer,  who  oaanoi  understand 
its  co-existence  with  a  long  white  beard.'  The 
distinguished  Musician  on  whose  authority  we 
make  these  statements,  had,  rjuite  lately,  three 
such  Soprani  in  his<3hoir.  One  of  them  died,  a 
abort  time  ago^  at  tho  ago  of  74,  iriqgiqg  to  tiw 


I  Tiiflw  ilatMncDto  u*  founded  on  InfonnUloa  rapplM  to  lu  br 
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render  their  evidence  mors 
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»  In  Arliml  .In  r~iK'  ti»"« '0»»erfnl"nl  ■  (^Rora*  ITII)  nil!  be  found 
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laat.'  Tlw  other  two  are  still  dnging  Treble,  at 
70  years  of  age.  There  is  also,  at  the  Church  of 
S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  a  Youth  of  1 7  or  1 8,  whose 
▼oloe  is  laid  to  be  tho  moat  heavenly  Soprano 
imaginable ;  and  our  informant  expresses  his 
full  belief  that  he  will  succeed  in  preserving  it 
tiiroagh  life.  Tho  ooeurrenoe  of  aaoh  phenooena 
is,  however,  so  exct^ptional,  that  the  late  Pu{>e. 
Pius  IX,  founded  the  Scuola  di  S.  Salvatorc,  near 
S.  Peter's,  for  the  express  purpose  of  aupplying 
the  Choirs  of  Rome  with  Boys,  subject,  aa  in 
England,  to  be  discharged  on  the  brealting  of 
their  Voic^.*    [See  Mutation.} 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
the  style  of  Singing  practised  by  this  matchlasi 
Choir,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it. 

For  tibo  hwt  thioe  oenturies  at  least — quite 
certainly  ever  since  the  production  of  the  '  Missa 
Papse  Maroelli  * — ^the  one  great  aim  of  the 
liaealri  hao  been,  to  bring  tiio  Mnale  Into  tbe 
most  intimate  possible  connection  with  the  Service 
of  which  it  forms  part.  One  of  the  saoet  important 
dvtiea  of  the  dooted  head  of  thoChobria  to  ataad 
at  the  Grille,  and  carefully  watch  the  Altar,  in 
order  that  he  may  make  signs  to  the  Conductor, 
as  often  as  it  becomea  dennble  for  him  to  retard 
or  accelerate  the  Tempo,  to  introduce  a  forte,  (v 
to  calm  down  the  tone  to  pianissimo.  At  cisrtain 
pointe  in  the  Gloria  and  Credo,  when  the  Cele- 
brant takes  off  his  Berretta.  and  bows  his  head, 
a  pianissimo  is  always  introduced.  [See  ^Iass.] 
When  the  Celebrant  proceeds  from  the  Sedilia  tu 
the  Altar,  the  Tempo  of  tlie  laat  Amen  ia  ao  ar> 
ranged  th,-»t  it  may  terminate  exactly  at  the  re* 
quired  moment.  The  Conductor  beats  time  with  a 
roll  of  MnrfoeaUedthe'SeUh;  and  ahnoot  nlwayi 
with  a  simple  up  and  down  motion,  two  beate  bein^ 
accorded  to  each  Semibreve  in  Common  Time, 
and  one  only,  when  there  are  throe  Semibnvai 
in  the  Measure.  As  the  Music  is  not  divided  into 
Bars,  this  method,  which  has  been  in  nee  from 
time  immemorial,  answers  ite  purpose  perfectly, 
llicre  are,  also,  certain  traditional  ornaments, 
and  forms  of  expression,  which  are  profound  mys- 
teries to  the  uninitiated.  For  instance,  the  Second 
and  Third  LamentationB,  on  the  three  laat  da^  is 
Holy  Week,  are  sung,  as  is  generally  sop^ossd, 
by  a  high  Voice  :  but,  when  that  Voice  is  too 
weak  for  tim  taak,  it  ta  aasiated  by  another, 
which,  «ven  in  the  most  difficult  AhbeUimenti 
keepa  so  exactly  with  it,  that  the  two  Voices  ana 
invariably  miatoken  for  one.  Again,  there  hu 
long  been  a  traditional  way  of  making  creecendi 
and  diminuendi,  which  has  astoniahod  even  tbe 
mostexperienoedChoirMaatera.  TlioaeereteftUi 
wonderful  effect  is,  that,  not  only  the  amount  of 
tone  produced  by  each  individual  Voice,  but  tbe 
actual  number  of  Yoicea  employed,  is  gradual!/ 


-Ti  1.  ni.,i.ii-iLiJn.iiiii.ii innii.Tiirnif  mn 
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Sopraoo  Volert, 
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fncreased  in  the  one  CMe^  Mid  dumnifthed  in 
the  other.   The  msrveDoot  sflbets  prodnced  by 

the  •  Miserere'  have  already  been  deacrilx^l, 
at  pp.  335-338  of  vol.  ii.  ;^  and  thoM  aoBOciated 
with  the  '  Ituproperia,'  at  pp.  I^.  Soell  tflMte 
would  no  doubt  be  condemned  by  EnglMl  CiwiK^ 
Masters  as  '  tricks'— but  they  are  not  tricks.  No 
meana  can  be  ao  condemned,  with  justice,  pn>- 
vided  the  effect  they  prodoM  be  artistic  and 
lejptimatc.  If  a  Pianoforte  passage  can  be  better 
played  by  crossing  the  handn  than  by  holding  them 
Ui  the  usual  position,  the  performer  who  refuses  to 
croea  his  hamlH,  Wause  he  finds  no  directinnw  to 
that  effect  in  tlie  book,  is  a  taHtelesH  pedant. 
There  is  no  pedantry  connected  with  the  effects 
produced  by  the  Sintine  Chuir.  When  its  mem- 
Ders  conceive  a  really  artistic  effect,  they  pro- 
duce itt  ill  the  -beet  ^y  they  can ;  and  we  have 
no  right  to  spt^ak  evil  of  expedients  used  for  bo 
Intimate  a  purpose.  No  doubt  the  Frescoes 
en  the  roof  end  wiilla  of  the  Chapel,  the  Vest- 
ments of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  the  general 
magniBoence  of  the  Ceremonial  all  tend  to  im- 
press the  Uttener:  Irat,  the  great  leeret  of  the 
effect  prtKlncetl  by  the  Music  is,  that  it  ia  always 
in  agreement  with  the  Ceremonial — always  the 
lA^t  thing  in  the  right  place. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  Pontifical  Choir 
is  under  a  doud.  It  sang,  for  the  last  time^  in 
its  official  capacity,  at  ihe  Church  of  8.  Maria 
dal  Fopolo,  on  Sept.  8, 1870.  On  the  aoth  of  the 
same  month  the  Sardinian  troopa  entered  Rome, 
and  all  things  came  to  an  end.  The  Pope  con- 
tinned  the  customary  honorarium  to  his  Cappel* 
lani,  but,  as  a  Choir,  they  were  disbanded ;  and 
Signor  Mustafa  now  Hves  at  his  birthplaoe, 
Spoleto,  only  coming  to  Rome  on  the  few  rare 
da3r8  when  the  Choir  still  sing  together,  namely 
(I)  when  the  Po[>e  hoick  a  Consistory,  with  all 
Uie  eld  Ceremonies,  which  are  still  carefully  ob- 
nerved,  as  of  old,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  though 
in  such  strict  privacy  that  the  Rite  is  witnessed 
only  by  those  who  take  .part  in  it ;  and  (a),  at  a 
public  Service  held,  annually,  on  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Pope's  Consecration,  at  the  Church  of 
8.Pietfo{nYincoli.  One  ofthe  moat  able  and  ex- 
perienced Directors  of  Clioral  Music  in  Eurojie.' 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  preeent  at  thia 
]Mt>nanied  Servioe,  in  1878.  oondodee  •  letter, 
in  which  he  has  kindly  funiished  us  with  a  de- 
scription of  it,  with  the  following  words — *  The 
effects  produced  by  the  Stetfaie  Ciulr  in  8.  Pletro 
in  Vincoli  were  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  before 
heard,  or  conceived.  But  a  repetition  of  thorn 
ia  only  possible  nnder  tiie  same  efremnateaoee.* 
Let  us  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  same  ctroumstanoea  may  occar  more 
frequently.  |,W .  S.  B.] 


1  Wr  mentioned  !n  oar  trtlcV"  V rnniKBt  [rol.  11.  p.  S»>.  thst »  copy 
of  th*(  cclebntfld  work  pubtUhod.  M  L««MO.  In  IMO,  br  «  MitAln 
'SobaUoBMb  Slg.  AltiMiSro  C—lttlMil.  rUfeal— I.  •  Mrttwm*- 
tfca'  wtth  «rtMiM  HUM  «•  Mttnrimt,  nnuqailiiM.  W«  did 
not  know,  at  Ituu  tlim.  thst  tlw  work  wm  rcftlW  edited,  ftnd  tha 
pm{i«e  wr(tl«n.  hj  Alflerl.  who.  howevor.  did  not  wUh  hU  nkiiM  to  b« 
pubildr  ••»ocl»t«J  with  It.  Thto  clrmm«»iic«.  of  the  oorrectnws 
of  wUeb  w«  are  SMured.  on  the  hlc^>t  poulbia  4uthurllr.  adds,  of 
•oiUM.  iBBMHonMi,  to  tto  ntw  Of  Uia  now  TCI7  Mwco  aditiQa. 

SBfe  
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SIXTH.  The  interval  wliich  onbraces  si.\ 
degrees  of  the  seale.  There  am  three  fonns  -th* 

m.ajor,  the  minor,  and  the  augmented.  (l.)  Tlie 
major  sixth,  as  CA,  contains  9  mean  aemitones, 
nnd  the  ntie  of  its  lindting  soimds  in  <he  true 
scale  \h  5  :  3.  It  ia  a  cnncdnl,  and  in  harmony  i» 
regarded  as  the  first  inversion  of  the  minor  com- 
mon diovd.  (3.)  The  minor  sixth,  aeOAb-er  sex 
contains  8  semitones,  and  the  ratio  of  itn  ]inntitt>^ 
sounds  is  8 : 5.  It  ia  also  a  concord,  and  in  har- 
mony regarded  is  the  Ibrst  Inveralon  of  the  major 
common  chord.  (3.)  The  augmented  sixth,  which 
is  aniTed  at  by  flattening  or  sharpenii)ff  one  oi  the 
extreme  Bounds  of  a  major  sixth,  aa  DbB  or  AbFlft 
containa  lo  aemitones,  and  the  ratio  of  the  Unit* 
ing  sounds  is  approximately  125:72.  It  is  n 
discord,  and  is  usually  resolved  by  moving  each 
note  a  semitone  outwards  to  the  octave,  the 
sharpening  or  flattening  of  one  of  the  extreme 
sounds  already  implying  a  straining  in  that 
diieetioB.  [See  Habk <iiiT.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

SKENE  MANUSCRIPT.  A  collection  of 
airsi  chiefly  Scotish,  though  with  a  considerable 
admixtnre  of  foreign  danoe  tnnse  and  EngUah 
vocal  melodies,  supposed  to  have  been  written  at 
various  dates  between  1615  and  1635.  In  1818 
the  MS.  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Faevlty 
of  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  along  with  a  charter 
chest  of  documents,  by  bequest  from  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Skene  of  Curriehill  and  Hallyarda  in  Mid- 
lothian. She  was  the  last  representative  in  line 
of  the  family,  and  great-great-granddaughter  of 
John  Skene  of  Uallyards,  who  died  in  1644,  and 
was  the  original  possessor  and  probably  also  tho 
writer  of  Home  parts  of  the  MS.  It  consisted 
originally  of  seven  distinct  parts,  but  these  have 
since  been  bound  together,  and  now  form  one 
tiny  oblong  volume  6^  inches  by  4A.  It  U  writ- 
ten in  tablature  for  a  lute  with  five  strings,  a 
mode  of  writfaig  very  convenient  for  the  player, 
as  it  points  out  exactly  the  string  to  be  struck, 
and  the  fret  to  be  pressed.  As  amateur  scribes 
however  were  rarely  correct  either  in  their 
barring,  or  in  marking  the  lengths  of  the  notes, 
a  translator  into  modem  notation  requires  much 
patience,  as  well  as  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  ttf 
decipher  and  correct  the  uncertainties  of  these 
MSS.  In  the  present  instance  the  work  of  trana- 
latfoD  was  nndertahen  br  GeQt|rs  Farqnhar 
Graham,  whoso  fitness  for  the  task  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  article  'Moaic'  which  he  wrote 
for  the  7th  edition  of  tiie  Encyclo|Kedia  Britan* 
nica.  In  1838  Mr.  William  Dauney,  F.S.A.Scot., 
urged  by  his  friends  and  encouraged  by  ^be  mem- 
bera  ef  the  Bannatyne  and  Maitland  'Clube,  pub- 
lished the  translation  in  4to  with  a  very  learned 
preliminary  dissertation  on  the  music  of  Soot- 
land,  and  an  appendix  by  Finlay  Dun  containing 
an  analyaia  01  the  atructure  it  Ssetfih  uurie. 
[See  Dal'NKT,  vol.  i.  p.  431 

The  MS,  containa  115  airs  ;  of  these  85  were 
publiahed,  XI  were  found  to  be  duplicates,  and 
the  rest  were  rejected  as  being  either  unintel- 
ligible or  uninteresting.  The  airs  of  Sootish  origin 
appear  to  be  about  45*  of  which  25  were  pro- 
Tioadj  OBkaown.  Ifaiij  of  the  Mter  are  no 
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doabi  aufficiently  ooromonplace  in  style,  but  a 
ftmr  tan  naXLy  fine  melodiM  worthy  of  a  place  in 
our  prej««nt  collections,  and  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  miug  p<)et8.  in  Home  iuntances  ttie  airs 
mn  in  a  Biinple  unadorned  vocal  st-itc,  a  few  being 
evanpentatonic  ;  nf  which  Lady  liothiemay'sLilt,  ' 
Lidy  LaudiAn's  Lilt,  and  the  fir^t  part  of '  Kilt 
yowf  Mftt,  Magfrie,*  ma j  be  named  as  examples. 
In  most  cases  the  first  Imlf  strain  of  the  air  in 
•imple,  the  repetition  more  florid;  this  ia  fire- 
mmXtj  follofred  hy  Tmrintiam  or  dtvidooe  as 
VHey  mn  then  calle<l — conaiBtini,'  of  scale  and 
olmr  paanges  weU  fitted  to  show  the  dexterity 
of  tbe  player.  like  many  otlier  Boolfarh  tonee,  a 
considerable  namber  of  the  aim  tak«  mom  iroubl  e 
to  avoid  the  key-note  as  a  close.  [See  ScoTiSH 
Mosio,  p.  446.]  They  have  also  that  almost  in- 
Tariafals  characteristao  of  Sootidii  melody,  the  oe- 
COnmniM  of  phrases  constructed  on  the  harmony 
of  ihe  aub<iomin»nt — the  fourth  of  the  scale ; 
while  in  the  national  airs  of  most  other  oonntries 
a  preference  is  given  to  phrases  on  the  dominant 
—the  fifth  of  the  scale;  both  of  course  being 
BttbowHnsto  to  phrases  on  the  tonic,  usually  the 
UOSt  numerous  in  popular  music.  The  occurrence 
of  the  subdominant  harmony  is  the  more  aiwular 
when  we  conrfder  that  the  fourth  Is  ens  of  tbe 
soundit  often  omitted  in  Scntish  music.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  sixth  is  of  fre- 
quent Qse  ss  SB  emphatie  note,  and  though 
ttometiines  it  has  to  be  treated  as  the  relative 
minor,  more  frequently  it  is  sooompanied  as  the 
third  of  the  subdominant. 

The  fact  of  so  many  duplicates  being  found  in 
tlie  MS.  has  caused  the  remark  to  be  made  that 
the  Beven  parts  muxt  have  belonged  to  dilferent 
individuals.  Nothing  can  be  infemd  as  to  the 
date  of  either  part.  Part  HI,  however  differs 
from  the  others  in  certain  respects,  and  not  im- 
probably belonged  to  some  other  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  written  for  a  lute  tuned  CFAD6. 
ParU  VL  and  VIL  are  for  a  lute  tuned  AD  AD  A. 
Tbs  only  air  thst  Is  said  to  bring  the  MR 
down  to  a  later  date  than  has  been  claimed 
for  it  (1635)  ooours  in  Pari  VL  and  is  named 
•  Peggie  is  ocMrfhsite  with  tlMSodifier.*  IMs 
U  the  tune  of  an  EndyUi  ballad  included  in  the 
catalogue  issued  by  lluMskeray  in  1689.  Tliere 
is  a  copy  of  the  ballad,  printed  about  1655,  in 
the  Euing  coUeotion  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
a  still  earlier  copy  in  the  Roxburgh  Ballad.^;  and 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Chappell'ii  list  of  the  publiahers 
of  black-letter  ballads  that  his  date  is  from  1620 
to  1629.  Iwth  prior  to  the  date  claimed  for  the 
MS.  The  simple  Skene  versions  of  some  of  our 
old  melodies,  two  of  which  have  already  been 
given  in  this  work,  show  how  little  we  really 
know  of  the  early  forma  of  our  airs.  [See  ScoT- 
laBMvsio  441  b,  4456.  446a.]  The duoovery  in 
tibis  MS.  of  these  and  of  ^^ome  other  tunes,  other- 
wiss  unknown  until  tbe  middle  of  the  followiiu; 
eantnry,  proves  that  frit  sppesnoos  fa  print  is 
no  guide  whatever  to  actual  age.  The  appearance 
also  in  it  of  so  many  as  25  previously  unknown 
1^  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  loss  of  ancient 
mshidiss  nii^  hftv*  basD  as  gnai  em  M  thai  of 
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songs,  in  regard  to  which  Ritson,  in  a  letter  to' 
George  Paton,  after  enumerating  about  1 30,  adds 

that  he  believes  he  has  the  names  of  as  many 
more,  none  of  which  he  haA  ever  been  able  to 
recover.  Several  of  the  parts  of  the  Skene  MS. 
contain  airs  which  date  themselves;  such  as 
Ob  tend  (taken  1 604) ;  Prince  Henry's  maa(|tte 
(1610):  Lady  EiiaiMh*s  1  ' 


mftmpuU    tike  Skmt  MS, 

The  first  row  of  figures  shows  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  original ;  the  second  in  th.-it 
of  Mr.  Dauney's  volume.  The  asterisks  puiai 
ont  tlie  duplicates,  and  the  figures  after  the 
names  show  their  place  in  the  MS.  The  omitted 
tunes  are  marked  by  daggers.  The  doul^ 
dagger  la  the  first  Ifaie  of  fignrss  hstwseD  99 
and  30  shows  the  plaos  of  n  kans  ondttad  ia 
Mr.  Dauney's  list. 
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PABT  TO 
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114.  t 


[J.M.W.] 

SKETCH  (ItaL  8ekiao\  Genn.  Skigu\  Fr. 
J&9»i«(e).  A  •bort  Mtnrement,  oraally  written 
for  tho  Pianoforte,  and  deriving  ita  name,  in 
some  cMes,  from  it«  vividly  deMripUve  oharaoter, 
in  othin,  from  tlie  d^toflM  of  itt  eoiwlnietloii. 

Among  Sketches  of  the  purely  descriptive  class, 
the  most  pofect  example*  we  p<MM«  are  Stem* 
dale  Bennett*!  three  wdl*known  Movement«»  en- 
tiUed,  '  The  Lake.'  '  The  Mill-Btream/  and  '  The 
Pot)  n  tain '  (op.  lo).  In  freshness  of  conception, 
and  finished  delicacy  of  treatment,  these  delicious 
lltlln  Impiimtiont  ataad  ahsolutely  alone,  in  their 
4ywil  peculiar  sphere.  Their  truthfulness  to 
Mnlnre  is  as  remarkable  as  their  loyal  submission 
to  the  laws  of  Art.  Thongh  rightly  called 
Sketches,  because  each  one  presents  a  single 
fieature,  only,  selected  from  the  infinite  variety 
of  detiA  oomprised  within  the  limits  of  a  beau- 
tiful landscape,  they  are,  in  reality,  elaborately 
finished  picturet^  reminding  us  of  three  little 
wntCT^coloardnwiogB  byTmner,  or  three  bright 
MMftontlMpnioa  ofOMa.  An^likotlio 


works  of  the  last-named  Painter,  they  are  so 
thoroughly  English,  tfuift  WO  dionU  eeek  in  vain 
for  the  r^isation  of  their  poetical  imagery  in 
the  scenery  of  any  other  country  than  our  own. 
As  surely  as  8rattbert*t  *Foiel]e*  Uved  in  » 
German  trout-stream — and,  who  can  hear  tho 
Soog^  and  doubt  it  I — so.  surely  does  the  rush 
of  Bomett'e  ^Mhing  waTclofea  tnin  an  Eafl^iili 
mill-wheel. 

Mendelssohn's  three  little  Capriooioe,  written, 
in  Wales,  for  the  cousins  of  Professor  Taylor, 
and  now  known  as  op.  i6,  have  also  been  pub- 
liulied  under  the  title  of  Sketches,  and  may  fiiiirly 
lay  claim  to  it,  though  it  was  not  given  to  them 
by  the  Oomfwoer  himself.  The  first  of  these,  in 
A  minor,  was  suggested  by  the  perfume  of  a 
carnation ;  the  second,  in  £  minor,  by  the  fairy 
trumpets  of  the  BonmooariNii^  n  of  whim 
the  Composer  drew  upon  the  margin  of  the 
original  autograph ;  and  the  third,  in  £  major, 
by  alitUe  WeUhBlTulet— a  'real  actual  Rivulet ' 
— at  Co*  fl  du,  near  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  which 
particularly  struck  Mendelssohn's  CMMnr,  and  the 
tiny  wntetMl%  anooili  tmdtm,  and  ooior  detailo 
of  which  he  painted,  so  carefully,  from  Nature, 
that,  years  afterwards,  his  manner  of  performing 
tho  itnaie  mggeated  to  Sehinmr  the  fdm  of  n 
charming  little  water-colour  drawing.' 

Schumann's  four  'Skixaen'  for  the  Pedal- 
Piaaofbrte  (op.  58),  are  of  an  altogether  diflliBrent 
class,  and  derive  Uieir  name  from  the  Composer's 
modest  appreciation  of  their  calibre ;  as  does,  also, 
Stephen  Heller's  pretty,  but  certainly  not  nolln- 
lAad  tttOo  Stn4y, ontltlod  'BniaiM.'  [W.&B.] 

SKETCHES.  SKETCH-BOOKS.  SKETCH- 
ING, THE  PRACTICH  OF.  A  broad  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  preliminary  fciketchea 
made  during  the  progress  of  a  great  work,  and 
the  modest  Movements  described  in  the  foregoing 
article.  Though  called  bv  the  same  name,  the 
two  forms  have  nottdng  whatever  in  common. 

One  of  the  most  accomplished  Art-critica  of 
modem  times  assures  us  that  the  conceptions  of 
true  geniua  inrariahly  preaent  themselves  to  tho 
inspired  imagination,  even  in  their  earliest  mani- 
festation, in  a  complete  and  perfect  form ;  that 
they  spring  fttm  the  Aftfii*!  Drain,  aa  Miaenra* 
adult,  and  fully  armed,  sprang  from  the  forehead 
of  Jupiter.  No  doubt,  this  is  true  enough,  in  a 
certain  sense ;  but,  only  so  ihr  aa  Hw  general 
farm  of  the  idea  is  ooncemed.  Among  the  trea- 
sores  presented  to  the  Univendtjr  of  Oxford  by 
the  late  Mr.  Chambers  Hall,  there  is  a  little  aqnaro 
of  paper,  which,  if  we  attempt  to  press  the  canon 
beyond  a  certain  point,  cuts  away  the  ground 
from  under  it.  On  one  side  of  this  priceless  sheet 
is  drawn  the  seated  figure  a  female  skeleton, 
sumnmded  by  faint  lines  indicating  the  contoura 
of  its  dtilic'tte  covering  of  flcdh.  On  the  other* 
is  presented  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Child,  ex- 
quisitely  drawn  with  the  biatre  pen,  yet  not 
finished  with  sufficient  care  to  satitufy  the  Artist, 
who  has  iOforal  timea  repeated  the  feet,  with 
of  poritioB,  on  the  maigin  of  tho 
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|»per.  Now,  these  stadiee  were  made  bv  Raf- 
faell«  himself,  in  preparation  for  the  f&moua 
picture  known  as  '  La  bell*  Gi&rdiniera ' ;  and 
they  prove,  when  compared  with  the  finished 
painting  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  that, 
though  the  general  features  of  the  eubject  may 
have  preeented  themiielvee  to  the  Artist's  mind, 
in  the  form  of  an  instantaneous  revelation,  it« 
details  suffered  many  changes  of  intention,  before 
they  perfectly  satisfied  the  mind  of  their  creator. 

The  Musician  deals  with  his  Composition  as 
Kaffaelle  dealt  with  this  wonderful  picture. 
£ach  Master,  it  is  true,  has  his  own  way  of 
working.  Some  writers  are  known  to  have  re- 
frained from  committing  their  ideas  to  paper, 
until  they  had  first  perfected  them,  in  all  their 
details ;  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
modified  those  details,  many  times,  and  very  ex- 
tensively, by  means  of  some  clear  process  of 
mental  elaboration,  before  they  began  to  write. 
Others  have  left  innumerable  MS.  copies  of  their 
several  works,  each  one  complete  in  itself,  but 
differing,  in  some  more  or  less  important  par- 
ticular, from  all  its  fellows.  Some  very  great 
writers  made  one  single  copy  serve  for  all  pur- 
poces;  obliterating  notes,  and  crossing  out  long 
passages,  at  every  change  of  intention  ;  and  so 
disfiguring  their  MS8.,  by  blots  and  erasures, 
that  those  only  who  have  carefully  studied  their 
handwriting  can  be  trusted  to  decypher  them. 
Others,  again — the  Sketchers,  par  excAlence — 
began  even  their  greatest  works  by  noting  down 
a  few  scraps  of  Subject,  which  they  afterwards 
modified,  enlarged,  and  improved ;  scribbling 
a  dozen  different  ideas  on  the  back  of  a  single 
sheet  of  paper,  or  in  the  random  pages  of  a 
nute-book  ;  and  changing  their  plans  so  fre- 
quently, that,  when  a  complete  copy  was  written 
out  at  last,  it  was  only  by  careful  examination 
that  the  germ  of  the  original  thought  could  be 
recognised  in  any  part  of  it.  It  is  imposuible 
to  say  which  of  these  methods  of  Composition  is 
the  best;  for  the  greatest  of  the  Great  Masters 
have  used  them  all ;  each  one  selecting  that  which 
best  accorded  with  the  bias  of  his  own  individual 
genius.  Let  us  consider  a  few  examples  of  each ; 
for,  no  lessons  are  so  precious  as  those  which  the 
Ma:<ter  permits  us  to  learn,  for  ourselves,  while 
watching  him  at  work  in  his  atelier. 

And,  first,  let  us  clearly  bear  in  mind  the 
difference  between  a  Sketch  and  an  unfinished 
picture.  The  analogy,  in  these  matters,  between 
Music  and  Painting  is  very  striking,  and  will 
help  us  much.  In  both,  the  Sketch  is  made 
while  the  Artist's  mind  is  in  doubt.  When  his 
plan  is  fully  matured — and  not  before — he  draws 
its  outline  upon  his  canvas,  or  lays  out  the 
skeleton  of  his  Score  upon  paper,  leaving  the 
detaiU  to  be  filled  in  at  his  leisure.  The  Sketch 
is  never  used  again  ;  but  the  outline  is  gradually 
wrought  into  a  finished  Picture ;  the  skeleton 
Score,  into  a  perfect  Composition.  Should  the 
completion  of  the  work  be  interrupted,  the 
Sketches  remain  in  evidence  of  the  A  rtist's  changes 
of  intention,  while  the  half-covered  canvas,  or 
the'  half- filled  Score,  ghow  the  foundation  of  hia  | 
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ripe  idea,  with  just  so  much  of  the  superatructurt 
as  be  had  time  or  inclination  to  build  upon  it. 
Among  our  promised  examples,  we  ahall  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  MS.  reliquea  of  both 
classes. 

The  earliest  known  example  of  a  bond  Jids 
Sketch— like  the  earliest  Rota,  the  earliest  Pol3r- 
phonic  Motet,  and  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  Vootl 
Score — is  a  product  of  our  own  English  SchooL 
It  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century; 
and  was  written,  by  John  Shepherd e,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  a  Sub- 
ject which  he  intended  to  use  as  the  basis  of  a 
Motet,  or  other  Vocal  Composition,  or,  for  the 
instruction  of  a  pupil.'  Our  knowledge  of  She[^ 
herde's  Compositions  is  too  limited  to  allow  o( 
the  identification  of  the  particular  work  to  which 
this  passage  belongs ;  but,  by  a  curious  coincid- 
ence, the  .Subject  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
of  the  '  Gloria '  of  Dr.  Tye  s  Mass,  •  Euge  bone,' 
though  its  treatment  is  altogether  different. 


m 
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We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  a  {)endant  to  this  very  interesting  example ; 
for  the  Polyphonic  Composers  seem  generally  to 
have  refrained  from  committing  their  ideas  to 
paper,  until  they  were  jierfected.  So  far  was  Pitoni, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  race,  from  advocating  tJiis 
habit  of  sketching,  that  he  is  said  to  have  once 
written  out  a  Mass  for  twelve  Choirs  in  separate 
Parts,  beginning  with  the  Bass  of  the  Twelfth 
Choir,  and  finishing  each  Part  before  he  began 
the  next — an  effort  which,  if  it  did  not  rest  upon 
good  evidence,  we  should  regard  as  incredible. 

Sebastian  liach  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  sketching  ;  but,  like 
Painters,  who  can  never  refrain  from  retouching 
their  Pictures  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
studio,  he  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  an 
almost  morbid  pansion  for  altering  his  finished 
CompoHitions.  Autograph  copies  of  a  vast  number 
of  his  Fugues  are  in  existence,  changed,  some- 
times, for  the  better,  and  sotnetimos,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  for  the  worse.  Some  twenty  yean 
ago,  an  edition  of  the  '  Wohltemperirte  Clavier' 
was  published  at  Wolfenbiittel,  giving  different 
readings  of  innimierable  passages,  and,  with 
singular  perversity,  almost  always  selecting  the 
least  happy  one  for  insertion  in  the  text.  The 
Subject  of  the  first  Fugue,  in  C  major,  exists, 
in  different  MSS.,  as  at  a,  and  at  b,  in  the 
following  examples  ;  and,  as  Professor  Macfarren 
1  rriat«d  br  BAwkUu,  UlttMT.  App.  10. 
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ham  pointed  oni»Uie  duuige  is  not  a  mere  melodic 
bat  wmAonAj  aflbete  the  OomntatpoiBt. 


Tn  the  Fiflh  Fugue,  in  D  major,  the  Subject,  at 
a  certain  bar,  ia  given  in  one  cop^  in  the  original 
key,  and  fn  aaoSher  in  the  ReUtlvie  Ifinor.  A 
hurulfcHi  other  examples  mi^ht  be  cited ;  but 
tbc«e  will  show  the  Compoaer**  method  of  work- 
ing, and  prore  that,  thongh  Iw  made  no  trial 
Sketches  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  process,  he 
WM  no  leas  subject  to  changes  of  intention  afier- 
wards  than  the  most  fastidious  of  his  brethren. 

Handel,  as  a  general  rule,  wrote  eurrenteealamo; 
making  but  a  single  copy,  and  frequently  com- 
pleting it  without  the  necessity  for  a  single 
erasure.   But  though  Us  pen  was  emphatically 
that  •  of  a  ready  writer,'  it  could  not  always 
keep  pace  with  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius ; 
nor  were  hia  ideas  always  unaocompauad  by 
instantaneous  afterthoughts:  and  in  these  cases 
be  altered  the  MS.  as  he  proceeded,  with 
veoklaw  disregard  to  the  neatnees  of  its  ap- 
pearance; intruding  smears,  Mots,  and  wn-atchcs, 
vrith  such  prodigality,  that  it  ia  aometimes  not 
a  little  difficult  to  understand  his  final  dedsion. 
Sut  these  changes  bear  such  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  having  been  sufgeeted  at  the  moment, 
that  they  can  aoaroely  m  ngaided  as  after- 
thoughts. When  he  really  ehanged  his  mind — as 
in  '  iiejoice  greatly,'  '  But  who  may  abide  t'  and 
'  Wby  do  ibe  nmM  t    b*  nude  a  Meood  copy. 
Sometimes,  also,  he  made  a  Sketch.    Very  few 
examples  of  such  preparatory  studies  have  been 
pnmrnA;  bnt  ibmt  ww  an  of  iwdewrihiMe  in- 
tore-Ht.    Among  others,  the  FitzwilUam  library 
at  Cambridge  powossos  one^  which  ma  ooly  be 
compared  to  a  'trial  plato*  of  Bambraiidt*a  TUs 
priceless  fragment — here  published  for  the  first 
tbne— k  a  atudv  for  the  *  Amen '  Chorus  in  the 
*  Maadab  *  Befora  deciding  upon  the  well-known 
passage  of  Canoiuc  Imitation,  which  forms  so 
striking  a  feature  in  this  wonderful  Movement, 
the  Composer  has  tested  the  capabilities  of  his 
.mbject.  as  Shepherde  tested  his,  two  hundred 
years  before  him  ;  onlv,  not  content  with  trying 
it  once,  he  has  tried  it  three  times,  at  different 
distaniw^  aad  bl  the  inverted  form.  The  identity 
of  the  passives  marked  (a),  (6),  and  (c),  with 
those  of  the  tini«)hed  Chorus  marked  (e),  (d),  and 
(/),  is  indisputable  ;  though  the  Sketabfla  MS  bl 
.tba  kaj  of  C,  and  in  JUa  iffVM  tima. 
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The  oonneetion  of  tbege  passages  exmuf^SlUm 
the  legitimate  use  of  the  Sketch  in  a  very  in- 
structive manner.*  Having  Hrht  tried  the  possi- 
bflities  of  his  Subject,  Handel  decided  Upon  the 
fomi  of  Imitation  which  best  suited  his  purpose, 
and  then  wavered  no  more.  The  complete  Score 
of  tiwClKMm  shows  no  signs  of  hesitation,  in  this 
particular,  thoui;h  the  opening  of  the  Fufjue 
exhibits  strong  traces  of  reoonsideration.  The 
primuySabjaety  wUdi  now  tteadt  m  ni  {k\  wm 
first  written  an  at  (7)  ;  and  the  rejected  notes 
are  roughly  croeaed  out  with  the  pen,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Autograph,  to  make  room  for  tho  after- 
thought. The  Movement,  therefon\  atrmls  iig 
examples  both  of  pceliminarjr  Sketches  and  an 
aoMndod  wholo. 

(a 


— r-=  <g    •  ,  ^  , 

btS=fe 

— -- r-'— ^ 

w  

Mozart  almost  always  completed  his  Compo- 
aitioos  before  committing  any  portion  of  them 
to  wriUng.  Knowing  tlli<-4Ui  w«  do^  on  no  less 
positive  authority  than  that  of  his  own  word — 
we  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  his- 
tory of  the  Overtore  to  *II  Don  GIovraoL'  The 
Tn%ar  (rndition  its,  that  he  postponed  the  prepar- 
■timof  this  great  work,  from  sheer  siothfulness, 
until  (be  evening  beibre  the  prodoetion  of  the 
Opera  ;  and,  t-ven  then,  kept  the  copyists  waiting, 
while  he  completed  his  MS.  The  true  story  is, 
that  he  kept  it  back,  for  the  purpose  of  reoon- 
sideration, until  the  very  last  moment,  when, 
though  almost  fainting  from  fatigue,  he  wrote  it 
out,  without  a  mistake,  while  his  wife  kept  him 
Mnike  by  telling  him  the  most  lau^'hable  Volk»- 
mdrehm  ahe  could  ramembec  It  la  dear  th»t. 


t  W«  Mtev*  (h«  motlatf  nwMIt 
•f  Umw  SkMchM.  to  tlw  Iste  Mr.  TlDcnk 
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in  this  case,  the  process  of  transcription  was  a 
purely  mechanical  one.    He  knew  nia  work  ^ 
perfectly,  by  heart,  tliat  the  pt\al3  of  Iamrht«r 
excited  by  hi8  wife'H  absurd  storita  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  producing  a  M>S.  whidi*  deliYcred 
to  the  copyists  sheet  by  sheet  as  he  completed 
it,  furnished  the  text  of  the  Orchestral  Parti 
from  whidt  the  Overture  was  played,  withoot 
farther  correction,  and  without  rehearsal.  But. 
he  had  not  alwayu  time  to  carry  out  this  procoM 
of  mental  elaboration  so  completely.  Though  he 
made  no  preliminary  Sketches  of  his  Conapoid- 
tions,  he  not  unfrequently  introduced  oooaiderahte 
changes  into  the  finished  copy.   Some  cutiuua 
instances  of  such  pmiiinrnti  may  be  found  in  the 
autograph  Score  of  the  Zauberflote,  in  the  Andri 
eoileotfoB  at  OfWnbadi.    Kot  enW  are  thert 
changes  in  the  Overture  ;  hut  in  Uw  IHlOt  f  r 
Pamina  and  Papageno,  in  the  Firat  Ad^  tfas 
podtioa  of  the  nan  1im  been  altered  fnm.  be» 
ginning  to  end,  in  order  to  remedy  an  ovenif^ 
in  the  rintfaa,  whidi  caused  the  last  not*  of  the 
laat  vooal  pbnue  to  fdl  In  the  middle  of  »  bsr 
invtead  of  at  the  beginning.  Again,  the  Score  of 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor  (K.  49 1 ),  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  abounds 
with  afterthoughtA.  muny  of  which  are  of  great 
importance :  yet  this  MS.  cannot  be  fairly  called 
a  Sketch,  since  the  peniimeiUi  are  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  Solo  Part,  the  orchestral  portions  of 
the  work   remaining  untouched,  throughout. 
Strange  to  say,  the  work  in  which  we  should 
most  confidently  have  expected  to  find  traoea  of 
reciinsi deration  is  singularly  free  from  them.  Sj 
fiu-  as  it  goes,  the  original  MS.  (Urtchri/t)  of  ths 
'  Requiem '  is  a  fininhed  outline,  written  with  se 
fixed  an  intention,  that  it  neeiled  only  the  filling 
in  of  the  missing  details,  in  order  to  make  it  per> 
feet — a  circumstanoe  for  whidi  8flMma>yar  mwt 
have  felt  intensely  thankfbl,  if  we  may  belic  vt 
that  no  other  records  were  Idt  for  hia  guidance. 

A  more  remarkaUe  oooivMl  Oan  tlHMt  prf 
Kented  by  these  firm  outUBM  to  tke  tongk 
memoranda  of  the  Compoeer  who  naoti  dniaa 
onr  attentioD^it  would  be  impossible  to  oonoeim 
Beethoveii'h  metho<.l  of  working  differed,  not  only 
from  Mozart's,  but  from  that  of  all  other  k  imna 
men  of  genine:  and  that  eo  wMob',  tliat^  If  we 
are  to  accept  the  canon  laid  down  by  the  nuthcr 
of  *  Modem  Painters '  at  all,  it  can  only  be  oa 
oonditkm  that  we  regard  him  as  the  exoeptiua 
nooeasary  tu  prove  the  nde.  His  greatest  wotka 
sprang,  almost  invariably,  from  germs  of  such 
apparent  insignificance,  that,  were  we  unable  to 
identify  their  after-growth,  we  should  leava 
them  unnoticed  among  the  host  of  barely  le^ble 
memoranda  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
H^qipDy,  it  waa  not  his  habit  to  destroy  such 
memoranda,  after  they  had  fulfilled  thoir  office. 
He  left  behind  him  a  whole  library  of  Sketch- 
books, the  value  of  which  is  now  fldly  reoogniaed» 
and,  thanks  to  the  unremitting  industry  of  Notte> 
bohm  and  Thayer,  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Of  the 
three  specimens  now  in  the  British  MiMiimii.iis 
is  a  mere  fragment,  and  another,  of  cnmparati  vd  v 
teifliiof  iatflceiti  biit(hethifd^Add.MSS.a^^ 
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contains  some  extremely  vahiaWo  sketched  me- 
moranda^ made  daring  the  progress  of  the  Music 
for  'The  Bnliis  of  Aftena,'  'Adelaidak'  the 
little  Sonata  in  G  minor  (Op.  49,  No.  i),  and 
numerous  other  works,  including  a  oomplete 
oopy  of  tiM  'Sonaliiia  per  fl  MaadoUao*  alraad>- 
printe<l  at  p.  205  of  nur  second  volume.  More 
interestiiw  still  are  some  o(  the  Sketoh-books  in 
the  BoyafLfbraiyatBecliii.  Krom  one  of  these, 
written  between  the  jean  18M-4,  and  carefully 
analysed  hj  NottebMUD,*  w  ostnot  a  series  of 
nooras  oonneoted  witii  Uio  Sonata  in  C  major, 
Op.  53*  dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein — a  work  so 
ttenenllj  known,  that  our  readers  can  scarcely 
Isil  to  take  an  fntereet  in  the  histoiy  of  its  birth, 
infancy,  and  development  to  maturity.  The  first 
Sketch,  at  pat^'e  1 20,  dashes  into  the  Subject  of 
the  opening  All^ro,  b^  aid  of  a  few  prefatorial 
bnrs  which  go  far  to  uiduoa  oar  balief  in  aonia 
atill  earlier  znemoraadiun. 


•1  •  i 
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At  page  I  foOowa  tha  ibit  idea  of  Iha  Hodo- 
lation  whieh  intndc 


The  Second  Subject  itself  first  appears  at  p.  x  33, 
b  O;  and  in  a  ftcm  ftr  Inftrior  to  that  & 
which  it  makes  iti  first  ontnuios^  in  B»  in  the 

finished  Sonata. 


I — 1  in-^ 
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1  Uj  1 


The  close  of  the  Fint  Fttt  is  snggeated  on 

p.  laa. 


3 


On  !».  193  m  find  a  Sketob  ftr  fha 
theSeoondPtet— 


«nd»  on  p.  131,  tha  cte  of  ilio  Movement. 


1^ 


i 
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AliemaUag  witii  tiiese  memonrnda,  the  vol- 
ume presents  some  intmsfly  interesting  Sketches 
fur  an  Andante,  the  first  suggestion  ifor  which 
appean  at  p^  iai»  in  B  nujor. 

Andante, 


IramecBately  afterwards,  tUs  Hist  idea  reap* 

pears,  in  a  modified  form,  and  in 
with  a  phrase  jostly  dear  to  all  of  us. 


M 
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The  Key  is  afterwards  ohai^^  Md  ih»  idea 

a^^aumee  a  familiar  fonn— 


The  Movement  now  gradually  developes  into 
ibm  well-known  Andante  in  F,  known  as  Op.  35, 
i1ioii£:r)).  as  Kies  tells  us,  originally  induded  in 
tlie  plan  of  the  Sonata  we  are  studying  :— 


Still  ibis  pamage  does  not  uihfy  the  Ccm- 

poser,  who  tries  it  over  and  over  again  :  nlways, 
Lowever,  retaining  the  lovely  Modulation  to  the 
key  of  Db,  and  gndaally  bringing  it  into  tiw 
§OTm  in  which  it  was  eventually  printed. 

We  next  find  a  suggestion  fur  the  Episode  inBb, 


1  ^ — 

Mid,  luMj,  tiio  gem  ot  tfw  CWb. 

 ^^^S— I  —     •    -  •  —t~* 


.  I  hi .  t>*  I  1  — 


The  alternation  of  these  Sketches  with  those 
for  the  first  and  last  Movements  of  the  Sonata, 
co'ipl'-d  with  llie  absence  of  all  Jr  icp  of  a  dr-«itrn 
for  tlu'  iiiierniediatc  Movenienl  which  imw  tunus 
part  of  it,  giifficienlly  corroborates  Ries's  assertion 
th  it  tlie  publication  of  the  'Andante  in  F,'  in  a 
ji<  [  .(rati-  form,  was  an  afterthought;  while  the 
eminent  fitness  of  this  beautiful  Movement  for 
the  position  it  was  originally  intended  to  fill, 
tempts  us  to  regret  that  the  '  Waidstein  Sonata' 
ehould  ever  have  been  given  to  (he  would  withoat 
it  Bui  tho  whob  mrk  rafiM  ohiqgM  «f  tho 
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most  momentona  character.  The  Bondo  was  ori- 
ginally sketefaed  &  Triple  Time,  though  thai 
idea  was  soon  abandoned,  in  favour  of  one  which, 
after  several  trials,  more  clearlj  foreshadowed 
the  present  Movement;  not,  however,  wlAB*fc 
loaag^ntinued  hesitation  between  a  plain  aadft 
iljnoopated  form  of  the  piiBoii»l  Subjeok 

Pa««  139. 


ps«sm 


5¥ 


The  two  following  Sketches  for  the  mi<ldk 
section  of  the  Movement,  are  chiefiy  reonarkabk 
for  the  chfloige  suggeitod  ia  the 


The  passage  of  Triplets,  which  afterwaidi 
forms  so  importftot  ft  mstore  of  fho  Mofvenevl^ 

ia  first  suggested  at  p.  137,  and  its  future  de- 
velopment indicated  by  ih»  wocd  TriUm  on  pi. 


tftiem. 


Then  folli 
9 

}W8 
M 

nr 

the  intn 

mrlj-  .  - 

eduction  of  •  new  idea : — 

Finally,  on  p.  138,  we  find  the  first  rongh  draft 
of  the  Prestissimo  with  which  the  work  oondodei 
—or,  rather,  the  embryo  which 
vakped  itMlf  into  thai  fiM7  pmatktt. 
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The  Sonata,  in  its  present  form,  consisting  of 
the  Allegro,  and  the  liundo,  with  a  short '  Intro- 
duxione*— «C  wUdk  no  Sktieh  \m  aa  yet  been 
found — Interposed  between  them,  wan  pubUnhed. 
a-i  Op.  5^  in  May  1805,  and  the  Andante,  in  a 
separate  fetn.     Op.  35,  in  May  1806.  TIm 
Sketches  belong,  in  all  probability,  to  the  year 
iSo3 :  and  the  Tolume  which  contains  them  is 
eren  ridMr  in  reoords  of  tbo  *  Brdea  Symphony ' ; 
bcfifles  fumi-hinjf  valuaWe  memoranda  for  the 
treatment  of  (he  Firrt  Act  of  'Fidelio/  the 
Pianofinrto  Concerto  in  O  major,  the  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  and  other  works  of  less  im- 
portance.   The  fetches  for  the  Eroioa  Sym- 
phony «ceed  in  interest  almost  all  the  ouots 
we  posaeM}  bttt  we  have  thought  it  better  to 
illustrate  our  8tjV)ject  by  those  for  the  Sonata, 
because,  being  both  less  volumtuuua,  and  more 
aanly  compared  with  the  finished  work,  these 
*  vestif^ea  of  creation'  exhibit  the  peculiar  j>ha8e 
of  productive  jiower  we  are  now  studying  in  a 
moM  gSDerall}'  intelligible  form  tlian  any  others 
that  wo  could  have  selected,  and,  wliile  forcil>Iy 
reminding  us  of  the  process  carried  out  by  Kat- 
fibelle*  in  derigning  Uie  '  Bella  Giardiniera,'  very 
clearly  exemplify  the  points  in  winch  Beethoven's 
plan  of  action  diverged  from  that  pozsued  by 


Schubert's  methitd  of  working  differed  entirely 
1x>th  from  Momrt's,  and  Beethoven'*.  He  neither 
prepared  a  perfeet  mental  oopy,  Hke  {he  ftnner; 

nor  worked  out  bis  ideas,  as  did  the  latter,  from 
a  primordial  germ;  but  wrote  almost  always 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  oommttting  to  pa}x-r, 
asfiurt  as  his  pen  could  trace  them,  the  ideas  which 
preaented  themselves  to  his  mind  at  the  instant  of 
composition — proceeding,  in  fitct,  as  ordinary  men 
do  when  tbejiit  down  to  write  a  letter.  This 
being  the  case — and  there  is  ample  proof  of  it — 
we  are  nut  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  no 
Sketober.  though  wn  cannot  but  regard  with 
astoniKhnifnt  the  remarkuMe  freedom  of  his 
Scores  from  evidences  of  afterthought.  It  id 
true,  we  do  goniotimes  find  important  modifica- 
liona  of  the  fir»t  i<l(.a.  Tin  r.'  an  aiitopraph 
copj^  <^  '  Der  ErLkunig '  in  existence — probably 


m 

an  early  one^fia  which  the  Accompaniment  li 

treated  in  Quavers,  in  place  of  Triplets,*  Im- 
jiortant  changes  have  been  discovered  in  the  Score 
of  the  Maaa  in  Ab.*  Othen  are  fimnd  fa  the 
Symphony  in  C  major.  No.  10;  the  original  MS. 
of  which  gives  proof,  in  many  places,  of  notable 
changea  m  iolentioB.   A  dngulariy  happy  im- 
provement is  effected  in  the  opening  Theme,  for 
the  Horn%  bv  the  alteration  of  a  tingle  note. 
The  Subjeot  orflie  Allegto  la  hat  more  otenaivelj 
changed;  and  scratched  through  with  the  pen, 
at  eveiy  recurrence,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
later  aiodification.   New  bars— and  very  bean- 
tifid  onee— have  been  added  to  the  Scherzo ;  iad 
there  is  more  or  less  chan^  in  the  Adn^no. 
But,  these  cases  are  far  fn>m  annuion.    As  a 
general  rule,  he  committed  his  ideas  to  paper 
under  the  inOuence  of  uncontr«ll:iMe  inspiration, 
and  then  cast  his  work  a^ide.  to  make  room  for 
newer  manUiMtetions  of  creative  power.  Byftr 
the  greater  number  of  his  MSS.  remain,  un- 
touched, exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
first  saw  the  light :  monuments  of  the  certainty 
with  which  true  genius  realises  the  j)erfect  em- 
bodiment of  its  sublime  conceptions.   In  no  ease 
is  thia  certainty  more  fttolbly  expreoed  than  in 
the  unfini8hed  Score  of  the  Sjnnphony  in  E,  No.  7, 
now  in  the  po— ostion  of  the  Editor  of  this  Dic- 
tionary/ Sehnbert  began  to  write  this,  with  the 
evident  determination  to  anjiplete  a  great  work 
on  the  spot.   At  first*  he  filled  in  eveir  detail ; 
employing,  for  the  eipreadlon  of  hfa  ideas,  the 
resources  of  an  Orchestra  consisting  of  a  Violins, 
Viola,  a  Flutes,  a  Oboes,  a  Clarinets  in  A,  a 
Bassoons,  a  Horns  in  E,  a  Horns  in  G,  3  Trom- 
bones, 3  Trumpets  in  E.  Drums  in  E,  B,  VicJott- 
cello,  and  Contra-Basso^   This  portion  of  the 
Symphony  opens  thus— 


Gkir.eFi|, 


After  a  fitfther  development,  of  30  baiw  dnta» 
tion,  the  Adi^  hnaks  into  nil  AJkgro  in  B 
miyor:* 

ITMspsteSM.  *  vi(l«pM«Slft> 
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Daring  the  69  bars  which  follow,  the  Move- 
ment is  fully  scored ;  but,  from  this  point,  either 
fhrough  failure  of  time,  or,  more  probably,  in 
mbcUlaa  aglrilMi  the  meclianical  restraint  im- 
posed upon  thon^hts  which  flowed  faster  than 
the  pen  could  write  them  down,  Schubert  indi- 
Mtot  flM  loading  thread  only  of  his  idea,  by 
nmM  of  a  few  nnten,  allotted  sometimes  to  one 
BlStrament,  and  sometimes  to  another,  but  always 
with  ft  firmness  of  intention  wUdi  Mnduiivcly 
provw  that  the  entire  Score  was  present  to  his 
mind,  throughout.  Thus,  at  the  85th  bar  of  the 
Movement,  a  few  notes  for  the  First  Violin  in- 
troduce the  Second  Subject,  of  which  the  Fir«t 
Clarinet  part  only  it  written  in  full,  with  here 
•ad  there  %  note  or  two  for  the  Violin,  not  simply 
suggested,  bat  nMiotflly  ineerted  fa  the  proper 
place. 


Clar.^.  -H, 


vw.' 

In  this  manner  the  MAvemont  i??  carried  on 
through  a  farther  period  of  271  bars — in  all  374 
— never  with  less  clear  indications  than  the^e, 
and  generally  with  tmich  fuller  ones,  to  its 
conclusion  in  the  original  key.  Then  follows  an 
Andante  in  A  major,  on  tm  ftOowing  Sabject, 
of  which  the  HvA  Violiii  peri  ool^  w^fgnKC^  in 
the  MS. 
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Of  thii,  nine  ban  only  ere  folly  scored,  sm 
after  the  statement  of  the  leedincr  Subject,  aid 
dx  more  a  little  farther  on  :  but  flM  1«qW<kM^ 
are  perfectly  clear  throughout. 

The  Scherzo,  in  C  major,  aleo  begin*  with 

First  Violin  peri  caty*  no  pert  of  beiqf  

pletely  scored:-* 

AUtKfTQ. 


i 


The  Trio  opens  with  a  passage  for  Oboes,  Bo- 
on^,  wd  Vwle  diviti  ;  and  it  is  poesiUe  that 
some  pcrtionn  of  it  may  have  been  intended  ^^ 
remain  as  they  stand  in  the  MS.,  with  no  adJi 


Tho  lest  Movement  begfais,  in  like  mtaMi;| 
with  a  very  nn^acfre  outline:  but,  a  large  prsj 
portion  of  the  Firi^t  Violin  part  is  complmji 
fiUsd  in;  and,  when  a  subsidUrf  Subfeot  neM 

its  appearance,  the  Wind  Instruments  nrvor  '  '  I 
to  indicate  the  special  mode  of  treatment  intcniei 


m 


PL  i»<»  S**^*^  Subject 


We  have  said  enough  to  show  tliat»  thooglt 
describable  in  general  terms  m  *•  StficAel^*  tni 
Mi.  is  not  Olio  in  ffMOitj.  It 
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SIMONE  BOCCANEGRA.  638 


rather  what  a  Painter  woulti  call  an  SanrTtfi :  an 
outline,  indicaciug  the  cuntoura  of  a  tiuiiihed 

'.  dedgn  with  ft  touch  to  ftrm,  that  not  ooe  aote 
would  have  needed  alteration,  thirinj^  the  process 
of  filling  in  the  later  detailii,  had  the  Coiuposer 

!  mo  &r  departed  from  hit  utnal  cuatom  m  to  com- 
plete a  MS.  onoe  laid  aside,  and  forgotten.  In 
truth,  it  exactly  reprewnta  a  canvati,  fuiW  pre- 
pared to  jnoein  tlie  ftitoM  paiathig ;  ana  may, 
therefore,  be  fairly  accepted  as  evidence  that 
Schubert  was  not  addicted  to  the  practice  of 

.  akelehiiif  ,  s  omdinioa  whiefa  la  atrangUwiwd 
by  th«  Score  of  the  unfinished  Symphony  in 
£  minor,  Nu.  8,  the  first  two  Movements  of  which 
ave  completely  finMicd,  whfla^  cftlM  remainder, 

■  nine  bars  only  were  ever  committed  to  writing. 
Mttidelsaohn,  on  the  other  hand,  sketched 

'  fredy ;  thoagh,  lea  ftir  the  purpose  of  registering 
stray  thoughts  for  future  use,  than  for  the  sake 
of  the  Sketches  themaelvea.  Thus,  we  constantly 
find  him  heading  a  letter  with  eoma  Utile  pea- 
aage,  through  the  medium  of  which  he  itrove  to 

I  express  the  feelings  of  the  moinent  nMM  perfectly 

*  than  he  coold  have  done  in  wwda.  SnU,  caaec 
were  not  wanting,  in  which  ho  turned  the  reuord 
of  some  momentary  impression  to  splendid  sub- 
sequent aoooant.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  germ  of  the  Overture  to  'The 
Ibles  of  Fingal.'  which  first  appears  in  a  letter  to 
his  family,  dated  'Auf  eincr  Hebride,  den  7 
Attgnat,  1839*;  and  beginning  'To  show  you 
how  more  than  ordinarily  pleasing  I  have  found 
the  Hebrides,  the  following  hau  just  suggested 
itself  to  me.'  A  facsimile  of  this  interesting 
memorandum  will  be  found  in  'The  MendelBfK>hn 
Fatiiily,'  i.  ao8.  A  more  extended  Sketch  for 
two  of  the  MovemsBlt  of  n  Symphony  In  O  hiis 
been  printed  in  our  own  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

We  need  not  quote  the  memoranda  of  later 
writers.  We  have,  indeed,  purposely  illustrated 
the  subject  by  aid  of  examples  left  us  by  the 
greatest  uf  the  Great  Masters  only.  And,  in 
oootrssliBg  the  methods  pursued  by  these  great 
geniuses,  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to  arrive  at  a 
just  conclusion  with  regard  to  their  comparative 
▼alae.  When  carefully  analysed,  the  methods  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  will  be  found  to  bear  a 
closer  analogy  to  each  other  than  we  should,  at 
finA  sight,  feel  imdined  to  soppooe.  Momrt  was 
a  mentd  sketcher ;  Beethoven,  a  material  one. 
The  former  carried  on,  in  his  brain,  the  process 
which  the  latter  woilied  out  upon  paper— el  toila 
tout.  Whether  or  not  the  mental  embryo  wuh  as 
simple  in  its  origin  as  the  written  one>,  we  cannot 
tell.  Aohnhly  not.  Monrt  tdb  ns,  that,  when 
he  was  in  a  fitting  m<>od  for  composition,  he  heard 
the  conceptions  which  presented  themselves  to  his 
sidnd  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  heeu  played  by  a 
full  Orchestnv.  But.  we  know  that  he  gradually 
brought  them  to  perfection,  afterwarda :  and  he 
Umself  Implied  as  mncih,  when  he  said,  that,  after 
all,  the  reaJ  performance  of  the  finished  work  was 
the  best.  JBeethoTen  heard  Ixis  thoughts,  also, 
with  the  menial  ear,  even  after  the  material  organ 
had  failed  to  perform  its  offiee;  and  it  would  be 

waa  mcie 


careful  than  Mozart  to  record  his  conceptions 
in  writing,  their  development  was  really  more 
graduaL  If  Mocart's  mental  Sketches  could  be 
collected,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  might 
outnumber  Beethoven's  written  ones.  And  the 
same  with  ptntimenti.  It  matters  nothing,  when 
the  Composer  has  determined  on  a  change,  whether 
he  puts  it  on  paper  at  once  or  not.  Two  ez> 
amples  will  illustrate  oar  meaning,  the  more 
forcibly  because  in  neither  case  is  the  comjKwi- 
tion  affected  bv  the  peiUimanto.  1.  In  the  ori- 
ginal antograiA  of  MoeartTa  *Pliaiilaaia*  hi  O 
minor  (Kochel  no.  475),  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Julian  Marshall,  three  flats  were,  as  usual, 
placed  at  the  signature,  in  tho  lint  fnslanee; 
but  Moz-ort  afterwanls  erased  them,  .ind  intro- 
duced each  fiat^  where  it  was  needed,  as  an 
AoddentaL  a.  Among  the  Handel  MSB.  at 
Buckingham  Palace  is  a  volume  labelled  'So- 
natas^' which  contains  two  psges  of  the  Haipsi- 
choid  Suite  in  B  minor,  in  AUn  hrtvt  time,  ^th 
the  three  B's  which  begin  the  subject  written  as 
Minims,  instead  of  Crotchets,  and  the  following 
passage  as  Quavers.  But  Schobert  only  very 
r-irtly  made  sueh  changes  as  these.  He  made 
no  sketch  either  mental  or  written.  The  ideas 
rushed  Into  the  woild,  in  tiio  ftdlest  fenn  of  de- 
velopment  they  were  fated  to  attiun.  One's  first 
impulse  is,  to  pronounce  this  the  highest  maui- 
festation  of  oreatiTe  genius.  Yet,  is  it  the  moat 
natural  t  Sorely  not.  It  is  true,  we  recognise, 
in  the  material  Creation,  the  expression  of  a  pre- 
conceived Idea,  infinitely  perfect  bt  all  its  parts, 
and  infinitely  consistent  m  its  unbroken  unity 
and  ineffable  completeness :  biit,  each  individual 
manifestation  of  that  Idea  attains  perfection, 
under  our  very  eyes,  by  slow  deveiopDant  flNNOH ft 
primordial  germ,  to  all  outward  appearance  more 
simple  in  its  construction  than  the  slightest  of 
Beelbov«i*a  Sicetdies.  And,  if  the  mortal  flnamo 
of  every  man  who  walks  the  earth  can  be  proved 
to  have  originated  in  a  single  nucleated  cell,  we 
surely  cannot  wonder  that  the  'Pastoral  Sym- 
phony' was  developed  firom  a  Isw  notes  scratclitxl 
upon  a  sheet  of  muaic-paper.  [W.S.iC] 

SILVAN  A:  also  caUed  'Silvana  das  Wald- 
maddien,'  or  '  daa  stumme  WaldmMdchen*— the 

dumb  Wood-maiden.  A  romantic  opera  in  3  acts ; 
words  by  ¥.  K.  Uiemer,  music  by  Weber;  his 
6th  dramalio  eroik,  completed  Feb.  33,  1810; 
j>rodured  at  Frankfort,  Sept.  16,  iSlo.  It  la 
probably  founded  to  some  extent  on  his  earW 
opera  *])aB  WaUmidchen*  (1800),  idlerwaroa 
burnt ;  and  w;is  to  a  small  extent  employed  in 
'Abu  Hassan '  and  *  ITreischutz.'  The  overture  waa 
used  by  Weber  aa  the  prelude  to  his  muaie  Ibr  the 
widdiug  of  Prince  John  of  Saximy  ;  and  he  wrote 
7  variutiona  for  clarinet  and  PF^  for  U.  fiarmann, 
on  Midr  team  it»  * Wamm mnail'  lob.*  [G.J 

SIHONB  BOOOANEQRA.    An  opera  in  3 

acts,  with  Prologue  ;  libretto  by  Piave,  music  by 
Verdi.  Produced  at  the  Fenice  theatxe,  Venice^ 
March  is,  1857 ;  remoddled  and  reaoored,  with 
a  firesh  libretto  by  Boito,  and  nprodttoed  at  La 
ScaU,  Milan,  Marah  a^,  1881.  L^O 
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SINIOO.  An  Italian  fiunily  of  miuioiaag.  I. 

Fkaxcbsco,  born  at  Trieste,  Doc.  la.  i8io,  began 
&8  an  amateur,  but  in  1845,  after  various  efforts, 
beoMne  MaMtro  di  oapella  to  the  Jwoitt  of  that 
city,  and  shortly  afUrwards  Inclncod  the  author- 
ities to  found  a  sinking  school  under  his  direction, 
wUdh  from  a  hamUe  beginning  beeame  aa  hn- 
portAnt  ioalitution.  Ho  d'wd,  Aug.  iS.  18(^5. 
a.  Hi«  jonnfer  brother,  GiuaKPPi,  also  bom  at 
Triaete,  aboat  i8ia,  a  singer  whom  we  hear  of 
at  Oporto,  Madrid,  Florence,  and  Milan,  and 
who  afterwaida  took  to  teaching.  3.  A  second 
OltTOBPPI,  eon  of  Francesco,  was  Dora  at  TVieste, 
Feb.  10,  1836  ;  he  began  by  assisting  his  father, 
and  published  a  *  Breve  Metodo '  of  singing,  but 
■oon  forsook  this  for  composition,  and  in  1859 
and  61  produced  three  operH  ilk  hb  ttlllve  town. 
4.  A  lady,  wlio  was  first  known  as  Mme.  Sinico, 
afiem-ards  as  Mme.  Campobello,  and  whose 
maiden  name  wai  Clarice  Marini,  ntade  her  d^ut 
in  England,  May  17,  1864,  at  H«  r  Majesty's,  as 
Violetta.  For  many  years  she  was  engaged  at 
one  or  other  of  the  London  opeim>hoims^  and 
WM  remarkable  for  her  efficient  presentment  of 
amaller  u{>eratic  parts,  and  her  ability  to  play 
principal  characten  •!  n  moment'e  nonoo.  She 
had  a  nice  high  Boprano  voice.  Tier  r^pr- 
toire  included  Donna  Elvira,  Susanna,  Isabella, 
Margaret  of  Valoia,  Adalgtsn,  Amw  Pftge, 
Elvira  (M.-iaaniello),  Mathilde.  Ndris  (Cherubini's 
Med^),  Papagena  (Zauberflote),  Annetta  (Der 
FraiMhflti),  doode  (Seraglio),  the  Que«i  (Ham- 
let), Jane  Sejnnour  (Anna  Bulona),  etc.  In  1879 
she  played  at  Uer  Majesty's^  but  of  late  has  been 
nrcly  teen  in  opon  in  London.  She  is  well 
known  as  an  oratorio  and  oottoortnnger;  in  1874 
snng  at  the  Handel  Festival,  and  is  also  very 
popular  in  the  provinces.  The  above  refers  to 
her  perrorman(^  in  England,  bntahe  has  also  sung 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  and  eKscuhcrtj 
She  is  pre-eminently  a  useful  singer.  On  May  i, 
1874,  she  married  Mr.  Homy  MoLean  Martin,  a 
favourite  baritone  singer,  known  noder  his  pro- 
fessional name  of  Campobello.  [A.C.] 

8IR0E,  BE  DI  PERSIA.  An  opera  of 
Metastasio's,  remarkable  for  tlic  number  of  times 
it  has  been  set : — Vinci  (Venice,  1726);  Handel 
(London,  Feb.  5,  1728);  Wagensefl  (MiUn, 
1730?);  Bioni  (Breslau,  1731);  Hasse  (Bologna, 
1733);  Vivaldi  ( Anoona,  1738);  J.  Coochi  ( Napb  s, 
1750);  Manna(Venioe,  1753);  Lampugnani  {Mi- 
Ian.  1755);  Peres  (Lisbon,  1 756);  Piccinni 
(Naples,  1759);  Giartlini  (London,  1764);  Buroni 
(Prague,  1764);  Guglielmi  (1765) ;  Sarti  (Turin, 
178.0  ;  Uimldi  (Turin,  i8lot)--are  all  named 
by  Clement  as  following  one  another  in  this  curi- 
ous course,  a  course  inconceivable  at  present, 
thoi«h  oommon  in  tho  i8th  contuy.  [G  ] 

SIVORI.  Ekne.sto  Cvmillo,  a  great  violiniBt, 
bom  at  Genoa,  June  6.  181 7,  the  day  after  his 
mother  had  bond  Paganini  ftnr  the  Srst  time. 
He  l)egan  the  violin  at  five,  under  Restaao^  Mid 
oontinued  it  under  Costa»  until  about  the  year 
1833,  when  Piiganini  mot  with  him,  and  was  so 
much  struck  with  hit  taloQ^  as  not  oolj  to  give 
him  lenonab  hut  to  coD^ow  tSx  Miuitiii  and  n 


oonoerthio  te  HoBn,  gnltar,  tenor,  maA  cA, 

which  they  were  accustomed  to  play  together. 
Paganini  taking  the  guitar.  This  was  sufficieQi 
to  Urandk  (lie  lad  into  Paganini's  style.  In  l8t; 
he  first  reached  Paris  and  then  'England;  ^ 
turning  to  Genoa,  where  he  studied  hanno^ 
■oioQdy  nnder  Seitn  Ibr  ioveral  jmn  wHiboet 
public  demonstration.  He  next  traversed  ItaJy. 
beginning  with  Florence,  in  1839  ;  then  in  il»4i 
and  42  ^ited  Prague,  Vlonna,  Leipzig.  BarSa^ 
Frankfort,  BruspeLn,  St.  Petersburg  and  Moeoo*. 
On  Jan.  29,  1843,  he  made  his  rmtt4  to  Parj 
with  a  movement  from  a  oonoorto  of  bfii  own,  bit 
performance  of  which  carried  away  his  audience 
and  procured  him  a  special  medaL  He  alao  made 
a  vast  impression  in  ohamber»musie.  Frtmi  Paris 
he  went  to  London,  and  played  his  conoerto  at  the 
Philharmonic,  June  5,  1843,  repeating  it  on  the 
19th  (Spohr  was  in  London  at  the  sanoe  time  : ; 
returned  in  1844,  when  Mendelssohn,  Joachim, 
Halle,  Piatti,  and  Ernst  were  here  also,  and 
1845,  when  he  assibted  in  the  famous  perfonnanc'.^ 
of  Beethofon**  quartets  at  Mr.  Alsager^s  houM 
[see  BotTs.oiF.LOT,  ii.  i8i  h],  played  at  the  Munk  J 
Union  on  June  24,  etc.,  etc.  In  1846  he 
again  here;  on  June  27  introduced  Mendelseohn's 
Concerto  to  England  at  the  Philharmonic  Conc«rt 
and  was  solo  violin  at  Julien's  '  Concerts  d'^te.' 
He  then  loll  for  Amorioa,  in  wUeh  ho  remainei 
till  1850,  travelling  from  the  Northern  States, 
by  Mexico  and  Panama,  to  Valparaiao^  Bio, 
Boenos  Ayree,  and  Montorideo,  and  naaovly 
e8caj>ing  death  by  yellow  fever.  In  1850  he  r>> 
tumed  to  Geno%  and  shortly  aflor  loot  nearly  aO , 
tho  money  bo  had  made  In  tbo  noor  woiM  by  aa 
imprudent  fipeculation.  In  1S51  he  was  again 
in  Great  Britain,  touring  throughout  the  whole 
country.  In  i86a  bo  scored  one  more  snooeaa  ia 
Paris  in  the  B  minor  Concerto  of  Paganini.  In 
1864  he  revisited  London,  and  appe^^  at  iIm 
Musical  Union  and  elsewhoce.  Since  then  hu 
life  does  not  appear  to  bafo  eohibitod  niijtknif 
remark  a!>le. 

Ah  a  man  he  was  always  liked — '  littio,  good* 
tempered,  warm-hearted,  intelligent,  Camilla 
Sivori,'  is  tho  description  of  him  of  an  English 

t'oumalist.    He  was  the  only  direct  pupil  id 
'aganini,  and  his  playing  wat  that  of  a  vir- 
tue >  ho  of  tho  Paganini  schoid,  with  a  privlvjivi 
command  of  ditticulties,  especially  of  doubie-#U|)- 
ping,  second  only  to  bit  master,   fib  toao  wm ' 
silvery  and  clear,  but  rather  thin.    Hiei  style— 
judged  by  a  dassirsl  standard — waa  cold  sad 
aff^ted,  and  bad Httlo  real feelmff.  ItfaolrH«ei 
that  the  introduction  of  Mendeb^sohn's  C«»nctirt  < 
into  this  country  should  have  fidlen  to  an  artirt 
so1ittloaUotodo|ttatiootoiC>nioiHo.  8k«A{ 
works  for  the  violin  include  7  concertoe.  fBRfadl 
A;  a  fantaisie  caprice  in  £;  3  sets  of  variatfoos; ' 
4  fantaisiea  on  operas,  etc.,  etc.   They  are  tkk 
in  display,  but  poor  as  music,  and  wore  hariiy 
ever  played  by  any  one  but  the  oompooer. 

SLIDE  (G^.  SehUi/tr ;  Ft.  CouU),  an  one- 1 
menft  frequently  mot  inth  bt  both  rooal  aid  iB>  i 
stmmwntal  arado,  althon^  Hi  K><glfab  u"*] 

tHoiifcilii'SIMsiy.l.ll  J 
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fftllen  into  disuie»  It  oonikli  of  a  rapid  dift- 

lio  progrt-Hiiion  of  three  notei^  either  ascending 
or  descending,  of  which  the  principal  note,  or 
note  to  be  ornamented,  i^  the  third,  and  the  other 
two  are  graoe-notee,  and  are  eitlwr  written  of 
Binall  lixe  (Ex.  i),  or,  in  old  rnu^c.  indicated  by 
jku  oblique  line  drawn  towards  the  principal  note 
.  th«  Boto  pnotHag  (Ex.  a). 

OTri  - 


Op.n. 


n. 


WHttm^ 


Another  method  of  indicating  it  ia  by  means 
of  %  diirtti  (W)  placed  upon  th«  dagfM  of  tile 
atave  on  which  the  slide  is  to  eoaHMMC^  Mid 
having  its  right  extremity  prolonged  so  as  to  ex- 
ind  to  the  JMcitioB  of  the  principal  note  ( Ex.  3). 
Tliaihort  notes  of  the  slide  are  always  executed 
witbin  the  value  of  the  Driuoipal  note,  and  not 
balbra  it,  and  any  note  ivnidi  may  aeoampany  it 
must  fall  together  with  tlie  firtit  note,  M  iltJBK*  3. 
The  accent  is  on  the  principal  note. 


8. 

WrUtm. 


i 


yfhm  %  Boto  ftlhmed  by  another,  OQO  degree 

above  or  below  it,  is  ornamented  by  a  Nach- 
•OBLAA  of  two  notes  [vol.  ii.  p.  441,  £x.  8].  the 
nan  Botea  prawmt  ozaetly  the  appearaaoe  of  a 
allfle  to  the  second  large  note,  and  thus  a  misapjtre- 
hension  as  to  the  proper  rendering  might  arise. 
For  aoeofdiBg  to  the  invariable  rale  of  all  graoe> 
notf  8.  the  small  not«ja  of  the  Nach.'ichlag  would  be 
executed  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  value  of 
Hw  Urat  large  note  (Ex.  4),  bat  thoae  of  the  slide 
not  until  the  cornmencement  of  tiie  eecwid  ("Bl  5). 
Properly,  a  slur  should  be  introduced  to  connect 
the  grM»>notea  with  their  own  principal  note,  aa 


in  the  examples ;  this  preventa  the  posnbilit^  of 
mistake,  bat  in  the  absence  of  the  slur — and  it  ia 
frequently  omitted — the  parfoniMriBait  be  guided 

by  his  own  judgment, 

Writlm.  -  ^ 


8.  SUdsi 


Played. 


flomelliiiea  fl»  iint  note  of  a  dide  {• 

for  the  duration  of  the  whole.  In  old  musie  tliis 
was  indicated  by  writing  the  extreme  noteo  of 
the  slide  on  a  single  stem,  and  drawing  an  obKque 
line  between  them,  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards, according  to  the  direction  of  the  slide 
(Ex.  6).  In  modem  musio  the  same  thing  ia 
expressed  (though  BOt  very  BOOBiBtdy)  by  BMBBB 
of  a  tie  (Ex.  7). 


WriUen.      Plaptd.  m 

1 

1  I 

3j 

7.  SCHUBBST,  * 

WrUten 


Mui>fcato,'No.ak 


Slides  of  greater  extent  than  three  notes  are 
not  anfreqaent ;  groups  of  three  notea  leading  to 
a  principal  note  are  often  met  with  (Ex.  8),  and 
slidt  s  of  four  and  even  more  notes  occasionally 
( Ex.  9).  This  extended  slide  is  sometimes  called 
Tirade  or  'Virata  (from  tirare  to  draw,  or  to 
shoot).  E.  W.  Wolf,  in  his  '  Musikalische  Un- 
terricht'  (Dresden,  ij88),  calls  such  paesagee 
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Written. 
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SUDS. 

BeildMi  tiie  Aoye,  a  mom  onmpHoitad  Und  of 
•Ude  ia  mentioned  Emanuel  Bach  and  others, 
called  the  dotted  slide,  in  which  the  first  grace- 
note  VMeiyed  the  addition  of  a  dot.  Itt  ezeca- 
tion  however  thim  ao  considerably — as  is  proved 
by  the  two  examples  by  Emanuel  Bach,  selected 
£rom  a  raiiety  of  others  (Ex.  lo) — that  the  sign 
hm  amr  BMt  with  genenJ  acoeptaaoe,  although 
the  ornament  itself,  written  out  in  notes  of 
ordinary  size,  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  the 
wwki  of  th»  ggBrt  iMrttii  (Kk.  XI). 

10.  WritUn. 


3 


1 


BscTBOTCif,  'Sonata  PntbMqne.' 


[P.T.] 

SLIDE  (Pr.  Covliue ;  Ger.  Zugttange,  Slim- 
9AUdc ;  It.  a  f«ram).  A  oontrivanoe  applied  at  n 
ytKj  mAj  date  to  inilnaiMiitf  of  the  trumi>et 
and  trombone  family,  for  lengthening  and  short- 
ening the  sounding  tube,  and  thus  fiUing  the 
gaps  between  the  fbndamental  note  and  its 
Buooessire  harmonics.  Two  slide-troml)ones,  es- 
■SPtially  identical  with  the  modern  pattern,  are 
to  be  seen,  one  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Nanles, 
the  other  in  the  Queen*a  ooUeeUon  at  Windsor. 
Both  were  found  at  Pompeii.  [Tboiibowb.]  In 
the  trombune  the  mouthpiece,  upper  joints,  and 
bell  of  the  intlrament  are  held  to  the  mouth  of 
the  player  by  means  of  the  left,  while  the  slide 
b  held  and  adjusted  by  means  of  the  right  hand 
and  anil.  In  the  O  baaa  trombone^  tbe  Mttth  of 
a  man's  ann  not  being  sufficient  to  reach  the 
lower  slide  positiona,  a  jointed  handle  is  fixed  to 
the  umbwr  of  tbe  dide  bj  way  of  prolongation. 
In  the  trumpet,  the  extent  of  travel  of  the  slide 
being  fiir  lessp  and  that  instrument  being  held  in 
tbe  right  band,  die  aHde  is  placed  between  the 
bell  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  drawn 
to  its  closed  position  Inr  a  spiral  niing,  or  an 
oilaetic  ligature  ef  oaonidioao.  m  ii  dnwn  out 
to  the  required  length  by  the  fore  and  middle 
fiflger^  aotiiu[  in  opi>ositicai  to  the  thumb. 

\  doable  dide«ction  on  the  principle  of  the 
trombone  has  been  very  ingeniously  applied  to 
Ibe  n«noh  Horn  \ty  Mr.  f  eid.  It  ia  Mtnntod 


mode! 


8LT7R. 

by  a  key  lomewbet  rseembling  the 

valve  apparatus.  It  is  patented,  and  a 
has  been  deposited  in  the  Moeeom  of  FAteats  at 
South  Kensington.  It  of  eonrse  luMi  tk*  ie> 
estimable  advantage  which  caosee  thft  dids 

trumpet  and  trombone  to  excel  all  other  wind 
instruments  in  accuracy  of  intonatioxa  —  that 
namely  of  producing  the  notes  by  ear  and  aot  \fj 

an  unalterable  mechanism ;  bat  it  haa  nev»r 
been  adopted  by  musicians. 

SLOPER,  E.  H.  LnnwAT,  bora  in  I^ondoe 
June  14,  1836^  was  tM^^t  the  pianoforte  bj 

Moscheles  for  some  years.  In  1 840  be  went  to 
Frankfort  and  continued  his  studies  under  Alojs 
Schmitt.  He  next  pcooeeded  to  Heidelberg,  an  1 
studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Car! 
Vollweiler.  In  1841  he  went  to  Paris  a&J 
mnued  the  study  of  compodtion  under  Boiasekt 
He  lenudned  there  for  five  years  and  ipiined  great 
tepatation,  both  as  composer  and  performo^.  He 
TCtnmed  to  London  In  1846  and  miide  a  soooessfid 
appearance  at  a  matirUe  of  the  Musical  Union. 
He  has  since  devoted  himself  prindpaliy  ts 
teaching,  but  appears  ooeaaionally  at  pnUfeesn' 
cerLs.  Hi.9  conjptwiitions  are  chiefly  for  the  piaath 
fortei,  but  he  has  also  produced  some  aosigs  aed 
other  yooel  mndfl^  vUoh  bem  bad  ft  fiamnbls 
reoepiwi*  [1V«^LBJ 

SLOW  M0\T:MEN"T.  (i)  a  generic  tern 
for  all  pieces  in  slow  time,  whether  separate,  or 
fennlng  part  of  »  larger  wqiIl  (a)  A  naas 
Bpecially  applied  to  such  pieces  in  alow  time 
when  they  occur  in  a  sonata  (or  work  in  aooaisr 
form).  When  the  sonata  contains  three  or  moN 
movements,  the  slow  movement  may  be  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  in  the  sonata,  provided 
that  there  is  a  '  first  movement'  at  the  beginning 
and  %  flaale  at  the  cloie.  In  MBfttM  of  only  two 
movements,  the  slow  movement  may  be  eitl 
the  first,  as  in  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Son^u 
Op.  49.  No.  I,  or  the  seoondy  m  in  his  Sonau 
Op.  90.  The  right  of  any  movement  to  this  tide 
must  depend  rather  on  its  character  than  iU 
time  indication,  for  many  iMrrcinento  naiksd 
Allegretto  are  airiollj  dioir  mofements.  [See 
Sonata.]  [J.A.F.M.] 

SLUB.   This  word,  taken  in  its  original  and 
wideit  Mon^dgBifliB  an  effect  of  phrasing  iHiiok 
is  more  commonly  expressed  by  the  Italian  teis 
UgaUit  i.  e.  connected.    The  sign  of  the  slur  ii 
a  oorred  line  (Ger.&Ald/ftcym;  ¥T,MMm) 
drawn  over  or  under  a  group  of  notes,  and  the 
notes  indnded  within  its  limits  are  said  to  be 
tlurndt  and  aw  perfetmed  with  emootfines^  if 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  by  a  single  stroke  d 
the  bow,  or  in  singing,  on  a  aingle  syllabla 
[SeeLBOA«>,ToLap.  113  ]   But  aIthoQ|B|b  Ihii 
was  originally  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  n 
used  in  a  mmre  restricted  senae^  to  denote  * 
special  phrasing  effect,  in  wbidi  iImi  laik  ef  tto 
ti(jt<^H  comprised  within  the  curved  Hno  iidMat 
ened,  and  a  considerable  stress  laid  on  the  ftSt 
This  effect  has  already  been  fully  described  ia 
the  article  Phrasiho  [vol.  ii.  p.  707.]    In  vocsl 
mndo  the  dor  ia  eoipkgrad  to  indUnato  the  ois  d 
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Portamento  (see  the  word),  and  it  ia  also  very 
genenJlj  placed  over  two  or  more  notes  which 
are  sung  to  a  single  syllable.  In  this  ca»e  how- 
ever the  sign  is  Buperfluoua,  siixce  if  the  paauge 
eonriali  of  quven  or  ihorlar  Doleo,  tho  oooiieo* 
tion  can  be  shown  by  writing  them  in  groups 
instead  (^aepArate  [see  QuAyxB,  p.  6ol,  while  even 
if  the  notes  an  onildMlt.  tiio  fiwt  of  tbore  being 
bat  a  single  syllable  sufficiently  indicates  the 
Ugato,  Moreover  an  effect  aualogooa  to  the  slur 
in  inatnnnental  nrad<^  whereby  the  ■eoond  of 
two  notc-8  is  curtailed  and  weakened^  it  perfectly 
pQ«ible  in  nngi^g,  and  may  veiy  inbMblj  Iwve 
Men  intended  by  tiio  mrmr  oompoMn  wbmn 
the  sign  of  the  dur  is  employed.  This  view  is 
insiiit^  upon  by  Mendelssohn,  who  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  6.  A.  Macfarren  ^  stronffly  objecta  to  the 
tugaman  of  hia  edition  of  *£nel  in  ^gypt* 
placing  the  slur  over  two  quavers  or  leail^nnTen 
which  are  bo  be  sung  to  one  word. 
WhenUM  tkat  is  used  in  ownbinntfom  wMin 

tirns  H  indioKtw  tlM  «Aot 

called  mezzo  itaeeato,  in  which  the  notes  are 
made  of  longer  duration  than  if  marked  with  the 
btaccato-sign  only,  being  sustained  for  nearly 
their  full  value,  and  separated  by  a  very  brief 
interval  of  silenoe.  [See  aUio  STACCATO.]  [F.T.] 

SMART,  Sib  Gbobox  Thomas,  Knight,  bom 
May  lo,  1776,  son  of  Geoige  Smart,  music  seller 
(first  in  Argyll  Street  and  afterwaidl  nl  331 
Oxford  Street)  and  double-ba«8  player,  received 
bis  early  munical  education  as  a  chorister  of  the 
Chapel  iioval  under  Dr.  AyrtOB.  Ho  lowned 
organ-playing  from  Dr.  Du[)uis  and  corajxxsition 
from  Dr.  Arnold.  On  quitting  the  choir  in  179 1 
he  obtained  the  appoimment  of  organist  of  St. 
JameH*s  Chapel,  Hampstead  Road,  and  was  also 
eniptged  as  a  violinist  at  Salomon's  conoerta.  At 
n  rehoanal  of  a  symphony  of  Haydn*8  fbr  one  of 
those  concerts  the  drummer  was  absent,  and 
Haydn,  who  was  at  the  harpsichord,  inquired  if 
any  one  present  could  play  the  drams.  Tuung 
Smart  volunteered,  but  bom  inesperienoe  was 
not  very  successful,  whereupon  the  great  com- 
poser, ascending  the  orchestra,  gave  £im  a  prao- 
tio*l  IsHon  in  the  art  of  drumming.  About  the 
same  time  he  commenced  practice  as  a  tc-acher 
of  the  harpsichord  and  singing.  He  soon  showed 
an  aptitude  for  eondneting  nrasieal  perlbmanoss. 
In    181 1,  having  successfully  conducted  some 
concerts  in  DublLi,  he  was  iLuighted  by  the  Lord 
lieutenant.  In  1813  he  was  diooen  one  of  the 
origiiii^l  members  of  the  Philhannnnio  S<)cicty, 
and  between  that  date  and  1844  conducted  49  of 
Its  ooneorts.  From  1813  to  1835  he  oondaoted 
tlu!  Tjenten  oratorios  at  one  or  other  of  the  patent 
theatres,  at  one  of  which  in  1814  he  introduced 
Beethoven's  *  Meant  of  Olives'  to  the  English 
public.    In  1818  he  directed  the  City  concerts 
eetablished  by  the  late  Baron  (then  Mr.)  Heath. 
On  April  I,  1 83 2,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  tho  room  of 
Chnr'^  £iiyyott»  deoeassd.  In  1824  he  aooom« 


panied  Charles  Kemble  to  Germany  to  engage 
Weber  to  c«>mpo8e  sd  opera  for  Covent  Garden, 
and  when  Weber  came  to  EngLind  in  1826  to 
bring  out  bis  'Oberon'  he  was  the  euest  of  Sir 
Gea%e  Smarts  in  whose  boose  he  died  on  June  5. 
It  was  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  George 
Smart  and  Sir  Julius  Benedict  that  the  statue  of 
^^ebsF  at  DfSiden  was  Ofooted,  the  greatsr  part 
of  the  Bub.scriptiona  having  been  cf  lkcted  in 
England.  In  1836  Sir  George  introduced  Men- 
dsiasohn't  'St  Panl'to  England  at  the  Liverpool 
Festival  On  the  death  of  Attwood  in  1838  ho 
was  appointed  one  of  the  composers  to  the  Chapel 
Royal.  To  a  careful  mnsicianship  ho  added  an 
administnitive  ability  which  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  conductorship  of  musical  festivals 
and  other  performances  on  a  large  scale,  and  his 
services  were  for  many  years  in  request  on  such 
occasions  all  over  the  country.  He  conducted 
feHttvais  at  Liverpool  in  1823,  1837,  1830,  1833, 
and  1836;  Norwich,  1824, 1837, 1830,  and  1833; 
Bath,  1824;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1824  and 
184a;  Edinburgh,  1824;  JBuiy  St.  Edmund's, 
1828;  Dublin  and  Derby,  1831 ;  Cambridge, 
1^33  and  1835;  Westminster  Abbey,  1834;  Hull, 
1 834  and  1840 ;  and  Exeter  Hail  and  Manchester, 
1830.  Hewaslragfooortedtobysingetodflsiroos 
of  acquiring  the  traditional  manner  of  singing 
Handel's  songs,  which  he  had  been  taught  by  his 
bther,  who  hnd  sssn  Handsl  oondaot  liis  oratMios : 
among  the  many  he  so  instructed  were  Sontag 
and  Jenny  Lind.  He  gave  lessons  in  sinmng 
until  he  was  past  80.  He  edited  Orlando  Gib> 
bons's  BIadri|^  for  tho  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum '  for  tho 
Handel  Society.  He  took  an  active  part  in  pro- 
curing the  foundation  of  the  Mendebsohn  Scho- 
larHhip.  His  compositions  consist  of  anthems, 
chantd,  Kyries,  psadm  tunes,  and  glees.  In  1S63 
he  published  a  collection  of  Us  anthems  and 
another  of  his  glees  and  canons.  Two  of  his 
glees.  •  The  Squirrel '  and  '  The  Butterfly's  Ball,' 
were  very  popular  He  died  at  his  lUMIse  in 
Beilford  Square,  Feb.  23.  1867. 

His  brother,  HSK&T,  bom  in  1778,  began  his 
mnsksl  ednosAion  at  an  early  age.  and  studied 
the  violin  under  Wilhelm  Cramer,  in  which  he 
made  such  progress  that  when  only  14  he  was 
engaged  at  the  Opsfa,  the  Ooneert  of  Andenft 

Music,  and  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  He 
was  engaged  as  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Lyceum 
on  its  being  opened  as  an  English  Opera  Honse 
in  1809,  and  continued  so  for  several  seasons. 
He  was  leader  at  tho  present  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
from  its  opening  in  1813  until  1821.  On  Jane 
la,  1819.  the  band  presented  him  with  a  silver 
cup  as  a  token  of  their  regard.  He  was  leader 
of  the  Lenten  oratorios  from  the  time  they  came 
under  the  management  of  his  brother,  Sir  Gkorge, 
in  1813,  and  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  orchestra,  which  he  occasionally  led. 
In  1820  he  established  a  manufcotory  of  piano> 
fortes  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  on  July  22, 
1823,  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the 
oon^rnetion  of  piaaoftMtss.  He  went  to  Dublin 
to  inperiBlsiid  the  dobAt  of  his  pupil,  Wm 
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Goword  (now  Mn.  Sledey),  where  he  wm  at- 
Ucked  by  typhu*  fow,  and  died,  Noy.  aj,  1823. 
His  son 

HoBT  Smart,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
modem  En^jliah  School,  wm  bom  in  I^ndon 
Oct.  26,  1 8 13,  and  uftcr  declining  a  commis* 
don  in  the  Indian  army,  was  articled  to  a 
solicitor,  but  quitted  law  for  music,  for  which 
he  bad  extraordinary  natural  faculties,  and  which 
Im  itadiad  ptineipMly  ander  W.  H.  Keama, 
though  to  a  great  extent  self-taught.  In  1831 
he  became  organist  of  the  parish  church  of 
Bhdtbum.  Lancashire,  whidi  Iw  nrfgned  in 
1836.  While  at  Blackburn  he  composed  his  first 
important  work,  an  anthem  for  the  tercentenary 
orthaRefixniuitioii,  1111835.  la  1836  he  aettled 
in  London  as  organist  to  St.  Philip*8  Church.  In 
i8a4  he  was  appointed  to  the  organ  of  St.  Luke's, 
Ola  Street,  when  be  remained  ontO  1864,  when 
hti  was  chosen  organist  of  St.  Pancras.  He  wsh 
aa  excellent  oi;gan-pUyer,  specially  happy  as  an 
aooompanist  in  the  senrioe,  a  splendid  extern- 
poriser,  and  a  voluminous  and  admirable  com- 
poser for  the  instrtunent.  But  his  oompositionB 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  organ.  In 
185s  en  opera  from  his  pei^  ■Berthe,  cr.  The 
Gnome  of  the  Harlzburg,'  was  snccessfully  pro- 
duced at  the  Uayniarket.  In  1S64  he  com{>08eii 
'  his  cantata,  'The  Bride  of  Dunkerron'  (liia 
best  work),  eipresaly  for  the  T'.innini^ham  Festi- 
val. He  prinluced  two  cantataM,  '  King  Kene's 
Daughter'  (words  by  Enoch),  1871,  and  *Tho 
FishermaidenB,'  both  for  female  voices.  An 
opera  on  the  subject  of  'The  Surrender  of  Cabvis,* 
the  libretto  by  Flanoht^  originally  intended  for 
Mendel.ssohn.  was  put  into  his  hands  by  .NTcpgrw. 
Chappell,  about  l^Sh  hut  though  considerable 
program  waa  made  with  it.  ft  waa  nerer completed. 
A  sacred  cantata,  'Jacob' — words  compiled  by 
ICr.  McCaul — waa  written  for  the  Glasgow 
Feattral,  pvodiioed  Vow.  to,  1873,  »nd  repeated 
Nov.  7,  1074 ;  and  two  largo  anthems  for  solos, 
chorus,  and  organ  were  written  for  the  Festi- 
▼alt  of  the  London  Ghoral  Cboirt  Aseodation  at 
St.  Paul's  in  1876  and  1878— •  Sing  to  the  Lonl," 
and  'Lord  thou  hast  been  our  refuge.'  Fur 
many  years  past  Mr.  Smart's  sight  had  been 
fidlin^,  and  soon  after  1864  he  became  too  blind 
to  write.  All  his  compositions  after  that  date 
therefore  were  committed  to  paper— like  those 
of  another  great  ornament  of  the  English  School, 
Mr.  Macfarren — t^^^^wyK  ^^i^  tml j diahflartTninj 
procesa  of  dictation. 

It  ia  ae  n  oompoeer  of  part-eongs  and  a  writer 
for  the  organ  that  Mf  nry  Smart  will  l>o  known 
to  the  future.  His  earlier  part-songs,  'The  Shep- 
herd's Farewell,'  'The  Wavea*  Reproof*  (worthy 
of  Mendelsaohn),  'Ave  Maria,'  are  lovely,  and 
will  long  be  sung ;  and  bis  organ  pieces  '(many 
of  fhem  paUialied  in  the  Organiat'e  Qnaiteriy 
Journal)  are  full  of  charming  melody  and  effec- 
tire  combinations.  As  was  his  music  so  was 
the  man — not  original,  hot  highly  intereetiug, 
and  always  full  of  life  and  vigmir.  He  was  a 
very  accomplished  meohanic,  an  !  ha  1  he  taken 
up  engineering  inattnd  of  muai<^  would  no  doubt  j 
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have  been  sncoeasful.  As  a  designer  of  organ 
he  was  often  employed,  and  those  at  Leeds  and 
Glasgow  may  be  named  as  specimens  of  his 

fowers  in  this  line.  He  edited  Handel's  13 
talian  duets  and  1  trios  for  the  Handel  Sixriety. 
His  lii.allh  had  fur  several  years  been  very  Ukd, 
end  eanct  r  on  the  liver  gave  him  exerucietiag 
agony.  In  June  1879  the  Government  ^'ranted 
Lim  a  pension  of  ^ico  a  year  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  senricm  in  the  cause  of  music,  b«| 
be  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it,  dying  July  6,  1879. 
Hb  last  composition  was  a  PosUude  in  Cb  fat 
the  organ,  fimshed  veiy  ahortly  before  the  end. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  his  friend  Dr 
Spark  (Heeves,  1881),  and  the  book  will  always 
be  interaatisg,  though  it  might  perlk^M  Imve 
been  more  oaAUyeiieiigedf  and  BiQinnooaarnlaly 
printed. 

a  younger  brofliep  of  8& 

George  Rinart,  was  brought  upas  a  chorister  at  the 
Chapel  Uoyal,and  afterwards  becameadouble-baia 
player  iniJl  the  principal  orchestras.  [W.H.H.] 

SMETANA,  FtBDBien;  bom  Mandi  a,  i8a4, 

at  L'jitomischl  in  Bohemia,  between  Olmiitz  and 
Prague,  was  a  pupil  of  Proksch  at  Prague,  and 
allerwards,  for  a  short  time,  of  lisst,  under  whose 
tuition  he  became  a  remarkable  {rfanisi.  He  libm 
opened  a  musical  school  of  his  own  at  Pracrue 
and  married  Katbarina  Kolkr.  In  1 856  he  took 
the  post  of  conductor  to  the  Philharmonic  Soeie^ 
at  Gothenlxir)^  in  Sweden,  where  he  lost  his  wire 
in  i860.  In  iti66  he  became  conductor  to  ths 
National  TbeetM  of  Prague.  He  is  enunantty  e 
Bohemian  composer,  and  the  list  of  his  opera*  ia 
that  language  is  large — 'Married  fior  money'; 
'The  Brandenburxir  in  B<jhemia*;  'Snllbsr*; 
'Two  widows';  '  The  Kiss.*  Also  a  symphi'n" 
poem,  entitled  '  Mein  Vaterland,'  in  3  sections — 
'  Vysehnd*  (the  Visegrad  ftrtras),  *  VMnvn*  (the 
Muldau),  and  'Libussa.'  The  first  two  of  these, 
very  piotarasque  and  striking  pieces,  were  per> 
formed  at  the  Crystal  Pelaoe  on  Kov.  xi,  im, 
and  March  5,  18S1.  respectively.  SmetanA  h^ 
also  published  a  quarte^  nianj  dances,  and 
otho'  pianofiwte  pieces,  ete.  Ia  1874  he  wm 
compelled  to  give  up  the  Naticmal  Operarhooai 
on  account  of  his  deafness,  which  has  since  in- 
creased so  far  aa  to  deioive  him  of  all  power 
of  hearing.  But  he  still  composes.  One  of  his 
claims  to  notice  ie  that  he  waa  the  teerhw  d 
Dvurshdk. 

A  medallion  with  an  inscription  in  his  honour 
was  recently  afBxed  to  the  house  in  which  Smtt- 
ana  was  bom,  on  which  occasion  there  were  great 
festivities^  and  he  wee  {wciinted  with  the  fteedotu 

of  the  town.  [Q.] 

SMETHEROELL,  WiLLTAJf,  a  pianist  in 
London,  was  author  of  '  A  'lYeatise  tm  Thorough 
bass,'  1794,  and  composer  of  some  sonatae  aed 
other  pieces  fur  the  pianoforte,  and  six  overtorcs 
for  Vauxhall  Gardens.  He  was  oiganist  of  Sc 
Margaret  on  the  Hill,  Sootfawnik,  aid  Ainielio«% 
Barking.  [W.H.H.] 

SMITH,  Charles,  born  in  London  in  17*^';, 
was  in         admitted  a  chorister  of  the  Uu»|/d 
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Boyal  ander  Dr.  Ayrton,  bai  wm  withdrawn 
from  tho  choir  in  1798  tad  heeuat  »  pupil  of 
John  Ashley.  In  1800  he  sang  at  the  Oratorios, 
RKkeia^h,  eto.  Upon  the  breaJdng  of  hi«  voice 
Im  tetod  H  deputy  organist  folr  Knyvett  and 
Stafford  Smith  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  organist  of  Croydon  Church. 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Welbeck 
€lk^>el.  He  Conipoecd  the  music  for  the  follow- 
ing dnunaUc  pieces:  'Yea  or  No,'  1809;  "The 
Tourist  Friend/  and  ' Hit  or  Miss,'  1810 ;  'Any- 
thing new,'  181 1 ;  and  'How  to  die  for  Love.* 
In  1 815  he  nppeare<l,  with  success,  at  tlie  Orato- 
rios as  a  baritone  singer.  In  the  next  year  he 
■etUed  in  livefpool,  where  he  rerided  for  many 
years.  He  composed  many  songs  atul  ballads, 
the  best  of  which  is '  The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden.' 
He  ultimately  retired  to  Oreditoo,  Devon,  where 
he  died  Nov.  23.  1856.  [W.H.H.] 

SMITH,  FATHER,  the  usual  appellation  of 
Bernard  Schmidt,  a  celebrated  organ-builder, 
bom  in  Germany  about  1630,  and  oame  to  Eng- 
land in  1660  with  two  nephews,  Gerard  and  B«ir- 
nard,  his  assistants.  To  dititinguish  him  from 
thoeoand  express  the  reverence  due  to  hieaUlities, 
he  w?\fl  cal1e<l  Fathi  r  Smith.  His  first  organ  in 
thib  country  was  that  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Whitehall,  whidi  Pepyi  mentioiw  in  hie  Diary 
as  hanng  heard  it  on  July  8,  1660.  Subsequently 
ha  built  one  for  Westminster  Abbey,  one  for  St. 
GiWe-fai-ihe-Ffelds  (1671),  and  one  for  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster  (1675),  of  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  organist  at  a  salary 
of  £iO  a  year.  He  was  now  rapidly  acquiring 
&me  and  was  appointed  Organ  male er  in  ordinary 
to  the  ELing,  apartments  in  Whitehall  being  al- 
lotted to  him,  called  in  the  old  plan  '  The  Urgan- 
huilder's  Workhouse.' 

In  1682  the  treasurers  of  the  societies  of  the 
Temple  had  some  conversation  with  Smith  re- 
specting the  auction  of  an  organ  in  their  church. 
Subsequently  Renatim  Harris,  who  had  warm 
supporters  amongst  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  was  inUtxluced  to  their  notice.  It  wae 
ultimately  aqreed  that  eaf-h  artist  should  set  up 
an  oTgmn  in  the  church,  and  in  1684  both  instru- 
ments were  ready  for  oompetitioB.  In  1685  the 
Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  made  choice  of 
Bmith's  organ ;  but  thoee  of  the  Inner  Temple 
dfasented,  and  it  was  not  imtU  1688  that  Smith 
received  payiiMil  fot  hit  instnunaa^  aamefy 
£1000. 

Jn  i683lieeoDtraeledlbrdie  organ  of  DuriutBl 
Cathedral.  In  consequeoM  of  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  by  these  instruments,  he  was  made 
choice  ct  to  build  an  organ  for  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral* then  in  course  of  erection.  This  instrument 
was  opened  on  Dec.  a,  id'j'J.  Smith  became  Court 
organ-builder  to  Queen  Amiu,  aud  died  1708. 

Aooording  to  Hawkins  and  £umey  Uie  two 
Bf^diews  ot  Schmidt,  as  above  mentioned,  were 
named  Bernard  and  Gerard.  But  Horace  Walpole 
alters  Bernard's  mune  to  Christian.  These  two 
are  very  little  known,  although  (hsy  built  aevenl 
fine  instruments. 

1m  i755aMr.G«iafd8mithwaao^gaiirMpahMr 
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to  Chelsea  Honital.  This  was  probablv  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Father  flntHh,  rinee  ftom  the  dato  ha 

could  hardly  have  been  his  nephew. 

Chbistopheb  Schridkb  or  Schbeidkb  (possibly 
Schroder),  was  one  of  Father  Smith's  workmen, 
and  previous  to  1 708  had  become  his  son-in-law. 
After  Smith's  death  he  Bucoefded  to  bin  business, 
and  in  1 710  was  orguu-builder  to  the  Rojral 
Chapels.  Bis  organs  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
numerous,  that  of  Westminster  being  his  chef- 
d'auvre.  It  was  built  for  the  coronation  of 
George  II.  in  1727,  and  was  presented  to  the 
Abbey  by  the  King  (Chrysander's  Handel,  iL 
174,  note).  He  put  up  another  organ  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Ghapal  far  the  ftuml  of  Qoeea 
Caroline,  Dec.  17,  1737,  when  Handel*s  noble 
anthem,  'The  ways  of  Zion,'  was  first  sui^ 
to  its  aooompaniment  (Ibid.  437,  note;  Siaoley^ 
•  Westminster  Abbey,'  p.  166).  [  V.  de  P.] 

SMITH,  Gkobgk  TowNanKND,  son  of  Edward 
WfHxlley  Smith  (born  May  23,  1775,  chorister 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  afterwards  ky  irioar  of 
St,  George's  Chapel,  Win(l«<»r,  from  1795  until 
his  death,  June  1 7, 1849),  was  bom  in  the  Horse- 
shoe Cloisters,  Windsor,  Nov.  13,  1813.  He  re* 
ceived  his  early  musical  education  a.s  a  chorister 
of  St.  George's,  Winrlsor.  On  quitting  the  choir 
hebeosme  a  pupil  of  Highmoreokeats,  theChapsl 
organist,  ami  afterwards  camo  to  London  and 
studied  under  Samuel  Wesley.  He  next  obtained 
an  appointment  as  ot^^anEst  at  Eastboorae,  whenoe 
he  removed  to  King  b  Lynn  on  being  chosen  or-  ' 
ganist  there.  On  Jan.  5, 1843,  he  was  aopointed 
orgsmist  of  Hersfbid  CathedraL  As  soen  he  he- 
came,  ex  officio,  conductor  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Three  Choirs  at  Hereford,  besides  discharging  the 
duties  of  which  oflBoe  he  voluntarily  undertook 
the  laborious  office  of  honorary  seoretaiy  to  the 
festival,  and  by  his  untiring  and  energetic  exer- 
tions, in  the  course  of  the  13  triennial  festivals 
which  he  direolod,  raised  it  mnsicaliy,  from  a 
low  to  a  very  high  condition,  and  financially, 
from  a  heavy  loss  to  a  gain.  He  composed  an 
8-voice  anthem  and  a  Jubilate  for  the  festivals, 
and  other  church  music.  He  died,  very  suddenly, 
Aug.  3. 1877,  universally  beloved  and  respecteii. 

His  hrother,  Moktxv,  was  also  educated  in 
the  choir  of  St.  George's.  On  quitting  it  he  be- 
came a  tonor  singer,  and  is  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster  Abbey,  Mid  a  gentlenum  of  tiie  ClampA 
Royal  (185S).  He  is  distinguished  as  a  ballad 
singer,  for  which  his  clear  and  distinct  enuncia- 
tion  of  the  words  eminently  qualify  him,  and  for 
his  skill  in  *  speaking '  recitative.  He  is  moreover 
an  excellent  mustoiao.  He  owes  his  singular  bap- 
tismal name  to  tha  dreunstaiioe  of  hia  havhiig 
been  bom  on  a  Whit-Tuesilay  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  now  abolished  Eton  Ooluga 
ceremony  of  '  Montem.* 

Another  brother,  SaMUSL,  was  bwn  in  Eton 
in  1831.  In  1831  he  wjis  afbnitted  as  one  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Koyal  under  William 
Hawes.  I&ortly  after  leaving  the  choir  he  ob> 
taitied  the  appointment  of  organist  at  Hr.y«^ 
Church,  Middlesex,  and  was  subsequently  oigau- 
isl  at  Bton  and  Sg^Min.  la  1857  ha  baoam« 
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oiganiat  at  Trinity  Church,  Windsor,  and  ia  18(9 
orgjulit  of  the  Pariah  ChiDBh,  which  port  m 

■Ull  holds.  [W.H.H.] 
SMITH,  John,  commonly  styled  Dr.  Smith, 
was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1795.  On  Not.  33, 
1815,  he  was  admitted  to  a  situation  in  the  choir 
of  CaJrist  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  but  failed  to 
■eoure  the  appointment  of  vicar  choral  owing  to 
Us  having  quarrelled  and  gone  to  IftW  with  the 
D«»ini824.  On  Feb.  5.  1 8 19,  he  was  appointed 
•  vicar  choral  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  About 
1896  he  anumed  the  title  of  Mas.  Doe.,  but  it  b 
very  doubtful  if  the  degree  was  ever  really  con- 
lerred  upon  him,  no  record  of  it  existing.  He 
•llarwaidt  obtaliied  the  appointmoits  of  Chief 
Composer  of  the  State  Music,  Master  of  the 
King's  Band  of  State  Musicians  in  Ireland,  and 
Composer  to  the  Ohapel  Boyal,  Dublin;  and 
about  1845  was  chosen  Professor  of  Music  in 
Dublin  University.  He  composed  *  The  Kevela- 
iion,'  an  oratorio,  aoine  chnron  mnrio,  and  sereral 
prize  glees  and  other  com|HisitiouB.  In  1837  he 
published  a  volume  of  Cathedral  Music  oontaining 
services  and  chants,  and  a  *  Ysmi,  Creator.'  He 
died  Nov.  la.  1861.  [WJM.] 
SMITH,  John  CHBTSTOpmtR,  bom  in  171 2, 
was  son  of  John  Christopher  bchmidt.  of  An^pach, 
who,  a  few  yean  latsr,  came  to  Rngland  and 
b(  (  luiic  Handel's  treasurer.  The  younger  Smith 
showing  a  fondness  for  music,  Handel  commenced 
teaddng  Urn  wIhmi  be  una  13  ysan  old.  He 
afterwards  studieil  composition  under  Dr.  Pepusch 
and  Thomas  Koseiugrave^  and  in  17^2  produced 
his  English  opera,  'Teranunta,*  and  ia  1733 
another  opera,  'Ulysses.*  In  1738  he  composed 
an  oratorio, '  David's  Lamentation  over  tiaul  and 
Jonathan.*  About  1 745  he  travoUad  on  tiio  con- 
tinent, remaining  absent  about  three  years.  In 
1750  he  was  appointed  the  first  organist  of  the 
Foundling  Hosmtal  Chapel.  When  Handel  be* 
came  blind  Smith  was  employed  as  his  amanuensis, 
and  Handel's  latest  compositions  were  dictated 
to  hiui.  He  alao  played  the  organ  at  Handel's 
oratorio  performances.  In  1754  he  composed  the 
opera  of  '  The  Fairies,'  altered  from  Shakspere's 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  which  tuet  with 
neat  success,  and  in  1756  the  opera  of  'The 
Tempest,'  adapted  from  Shakspere'a  play,  two 
songs  in  which,  'Full  £athom  tive,'  and  'The  owl 
ia  abroad,'  long  oontlnned  favourites;  and  in 
1760  'The  Enchanter.'  a  musical  entertainment. 
Uandel  bequeathed  to  him  all  bis  original  MS. 
■oores,  his  harpsichord,  liit  bait  by  Boubiliae, 
aiul  liifl  pnrtniitby  Denner.  After  Handel's  death 
timith  carried  on  the  oratorios^  in  coi^unction 
witii  Stanlmr,  luntil  1774.  when  h«  retired  and 
went  to  reside  at  Bath.  I'esides  the  before-men- 
tioned works  he  composed  '  Paradise  Lost,' '  Re- 
beoca,*  'Judith,'  *Jehoshaphat,'aiid*Bed«nption,' 
oratorios  (besides  compiUng  two  oratorios  from 
Handel's  works,  'Nabal,'  and  'Gideon')  ;  'Dario,' 
'Isdpile,'  and  '11  Ciro  rioonottciuto,'  Italian 
operas;  a  Burial  Service;  and  several  miscvllaneous 
Vooal  and  instrumental  pieces.  George  III.  having 
continued  to  Smith  a  peutiiun  which  had  been 
granted  by  his  mother,  the  Prinooas  Dowager  of 


Walesy  Smith  evinced  his  gratitude  by  presenting 
to  the  King  aO  Handel's  MR  soorss— now  at 

Buckingham  Palace — the  harpsichord  and  the 
bust  by  £oubiliac,  retaining  only  the  portrait  hj 
Denner.  H«  died  Oet.  3,  1 795.  Two  hofgB 
lections  of  Ilajidel's  works  exist  in  Smith's  MS., 
one  belongiogto  H.  B.  Lennard,  Esq.,  Hampstead ; 
the  other  toDr.  Ghfynader.  [Soo  Havdsl,  im 
the  Appendix.]  [W.H.H.] 

SMITH.  John  Stafford,  son  of  Martin  Smith, 
organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  from  1743  to 
itIs,  hm  bom  at  Oloooester  In  1750.   H«  ob* 
tained  his  earlie.st  musical  iriHtniction  from  his 
father,  and  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Londoa 
to  study  tinder  1>r.  Boyoe,  and  also  baeMna  * 
cliorister  of  the  Chapel  Poyal   under  JaaMS 
Nares.   On  quitting  the  choir  he  sedulously 
punned  Ids  stndiot,  and  beoamo  an  able  organbt, 
an  efficient  tenor  singer,  an  excellent  coiupoeer. 
and  an  accomplished  musical  antiquary.  In  1 773 
he  was  awarded  two  priaes  by  the  Catch  Club, 
one  for  a  catch,  '  Hera  iat»*  and  the  other  for  a 
canon,  '  0  remember  not  the  sins.*    In  the  next 
four  years  he  gained  prizes  for  the  following 
compositions;  '  Let  happy  lovers  fly,*  glee,  1774; 
'  Since  Phillis  has  bub])letl,'  catch,  and  *  Blest  pair 
of  syrens,'  glee  (5  voices),  1775;  '  While  foola  their 
time,'  glee,  1 776 ;  and  '  Return,  Uest  days,'  glee, 
1777.    He  rendered  great  assistance  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  the  production  of  his  History,  not 
only  by  reducing  aaeleBt  compositions  into 
modem  notation,  but  also  by  the  loan  of  some 
valuable  early  MSS.  from  his  extensive  and 
curions  library,  from  whioh  Sir  John  enlled 
several  pieces  to  enrich  his  Appendix,    In  1779 
he  published  '  A  Collection  of  English  Songs,  ia 
score,  for  three  and  Ibor  voices,  composed  about  the 
year  1500.   Taken  from  MSS.  of  the  same  agt* '; 
among  which  is  the  very  interesting  historical 
song,  '  Our  king  went  forth  to  Normandy,'  con- 
memorative  of  the  victory  of  Aginoourt.  Ih  1 780 
he  won  another  prize  from  the  Catch  Clulr  by  his 
ode,  '  When  to  the  Muses'  haunted  hill.'  He 
published  at  varioaa  times  five  collections  of 
glees,  containing  com[»o«itions  which  place  him 
in  the  foremust  rank  of  English  glee  composerst. 
Besides  his  prize  glees  they  include  '  As  on  a 
summer's  day,'  '  What  shall  he  have  that  kilk-d 
the  deer  ?' '  Hark,  the  hollow  woods  resounding' 
and  the  madrigal  *  Flora  now  oalletli  Iwth  each 
flower.*    14  glees,  14  catches,  4  faTi"ns,  2  roundi, 
an  ode^  a  madrigiU,  and  a  motet  by  him  are 
given  ia  Wanena  ooOeetioiM.    He  also  pab- 

lished  a  collection  of  sunigs,  and  '  Twelve  Chants 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  Choirs  of  the  Church 
of  Eoglaiid.*  On  Dee.  16,  1 784,  after  having  far 
many  years  officiated  as  a  deputy,  ho  was  ap- 
]>ointea  a  gentleuaan  of  the  Chapel  lioyaJ,  and  on 
Feb.  a  2, 1 785,  a  lay  vioar  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
being  installed,  after  his  year  of  probatiaaDi,  Afm 
iS,  1786.  In  1790  he  was  engaged  as  oigHdil 
at  Gloucester  Festival.  In  1795  he  puUisbeda 
volome  of  '  Anthems,  composed  for  the  Choir 
Service  of  the  Church  of  Enijland.'  In  iSoJ, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Arnold,  he  was  appointed 
omoftiMoigMiialeoC  thaGha^fiojatandoa 
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May  14, 1 805.  upon  the  reeignation  of  Dr.  Ayrton, 
"  him  m  Master  of  the  Chfldran.  In 
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18 1  a  he  prodnced  his  interesting  work  '  Musica 
Antioiuk  [See  Musioa  AimouA.l  In  Jane 
1817  bo  n^^a&i  iho  MMCenMp  of  ino  CUldnn 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Besides  the  before-named 
compositions  he  {oodaoed  '  An  Ode  on  the  First 
of  April/  for  Tmom  and  hntromenta.  wUeb  was 
never  published.  A  MS.  'Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  oomposineMusic,'  by  him  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which  also  con< 
tains  his  Musical  Ck>mmonpIace  Book.  He 
died  Sept.  ao.  1836,  Ry  his  will,  dated  Jan.  21, 
1834,  he  bequeathed  all  hia  property  to  hia  only 
■iinriving  daughter,  Oeitrude  Stafford  Smith,  and 
appointed  her  eole  executrix.  She  proved  the 
will  Oct.  ao,  1836  (personalty  sworn  under 
£ia,ooe),  and  took  possession  of  the  pnqierty. 
A  few  years  afterwards  she  became  insane,  ami  in 
1844  the  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  ordered  that 
hat  property  should  be  Mdised  and  the  ptocoeda 
invested  for  her  benefit.  Through  ignorance  or 
carelessness  the  contents  of  her  house  (which  in- 
ctadod  bar  fiirthar'a  Talnable  library,  vamarkably 
rich  in  anricnt  EnfrliBh  musical  manuscript),  were 
aotntsted  for  sale  to  an  auctioneer  who,  however 
well  qualified  be  might  baye  been  to  ciubidogue 
tbe  furniture,  was  utterly  incompetent  to  deal 
wUb  the  library.  It  was  sold  April  34,  1844, 
aaob  booba  aa  were  daaoribod  at  all  beinf  cata- 
logued from  the  backs  and  baqied  together  in 
lots,  each  containinff  a  dosen  or  more  works; 
3191  Tolmnea  were  thrown  into  lots  described  as 
•  Fifty  books,  various,'  etc  The  printed  music 
was  similarly  dealt  with  ;  the  MSS.  were  not 
even  described  as  such,  but  were  lumped  in  lots 
of  twenties  and  Miief,  and  eaUad  ao  auiny 
•volumes  of  music'  578  volumes  were  so  dis- 
posed of,  and  there  were  beside  five  lots  each 
containing  'a  quantity  of  music'  The  sale  took 
place  at  an  out-of-the-way  phvce  in  the  Grav's 
Inn  Road ;  Smith's  name  did  not  appear  on  the 
catalogae ;  nothing  wAa  done  to  attract  tbe  at* 
tention  of  the  musical  world,  and  two  dealers, 
who  had  obtained  inibnnation  of  the  sale^ur- 
cbaaad  many  of  the  Iota  at  very  low  prieea.  Tbeae 
nfler  a  time  were  brought  into  the  market,  but 
it  ia  feared  the  greater  part  of  the  MS8.  are  al- 
togeOerkat.  [W.U.H.] 

SMITH,  BoBKBT  Abohibald,  bom  at  Reading 
Nov.  16, 1780.  His  father,  a  Paisley  silk-weaver, 
finding  his  trade  declining  in  Beading,  removed 
liai^  to  Paisley  in  i8oa  Robert  aoon  showed  a 
«aat  aptitude  for  music,  and  at  t^n  could  play 
tta  violin.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  leader  of 
ihe  paalmody  at  the  Abbey  Gnorcb,  Paisley,  a 
situation  which  he  filled  for  many  years.  While 
there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  liobert  Tan- 
aabill  the  poet,  many  of  wboaa  fine  lyrics  be  set 
to  music.  One  of  these,  'Jessie,  the  Flow'r  o' 
Dunblane,'  published  in  1808,  at  once  made  ita 
mark,  and  waa  oniTeraally  adn^rad. 

Smith  poaaeased  a  fine  vein  of  melody,  and  in 
vocal  composition  had  at  that  time  perhaps  no 
equal  in  Scotland.  In  1830  he  began  to  publish 
«Xlia  Soottidi  MiaiCral*  (6  fola.  8to.  1890-24) 


containing  aeveral  handreda  oftbfi  tail  doottf sh 
songs,  not  a  ftw  of  thaoi  bb  owfi,  "frequently 

without  indication.  It  is  still  considered  a  good 
oompUatian.  In  Aug.  1825  he  obtained  the 
leaderdiip  of  thepaabirady  at  St.  Oeorge*a  CSmr^ 

Edinburgh,  untier  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson, 
whoae  aon  John  waa  destined  in  after  vears  to 
baoome  tbe  firat  mnaical  Reid  profeaaor  m  Edin- 
burgh University.  [See  THOMSON,  JoHN.]  Be- 
sides anthems  and  other  pieces  (most  of  the 
former  written  for  the  boys  of  George  fleriot'a 
Hospital),  Smith  now  foond  time  to  publish  his 
'Irish  Minstrel,'  followed  in  1836  by  an  'Intro- 
duction to  Singing,'  and  in  1827  by  'Select 
Melodiea  of  all  Nations,'  in  one  volume,  one  of 
his  best  works.  In  1828  he  brought  out  hia 
'Sacred  Harmony  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,* 
by  which  he  is  now  best  known.  His  health  was 
at  no  time  robust,  and  he  suffered  from  dyspepsia^ 
under  which  he  fiiudly  sank,  Jan.  3,  i8ao. 

'8mlt]i.*aaya  the  Ute  Geoige  Ho^arUi,  'waa 
a  mui>ician  of  sterling  tilent.  .  .  .  His  composi- 
tions are  tender,  and  tinged  with  melancholy; 
simple  and  umrateBding,  and  always  graeeral 
anfl  unaffectedly  elet^ant.  .  .  .  He  had  the  ad- 
mirable good  sense  to  know  how  far  he  could 
safely  penetrate  into  the  deptba  of  eouutei  point 
and  modulation  without  losing  his  way ;  and  ac- 
cordingly hit  mnaio  is  entirely  free  &om  scientifio 
pedantiy.*  Bia  most  popular  pieces  are  tbe  aoaoB 
'  Jessie,  tlie  Flow'r  o'  Dunblane ' ;  '  Loudoira 
bonnie  woods  and  braes ' ;  and  '  Bonnie  Mary 
Hay';  the  duet  'Row  weel,  my  boatie';  the 
trio  '  Ave  Sanctissima ' ;  and  the  anthems  'Sing 
unto  God,'  and  '  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains'; although  many  more  might  be  named 
which  are  yet  frequently  aong.  Owing  to  the 
modem  alterations  in  congregational  singing,  the 
introduction  of  German  chorales  and  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical melodies,  and  the  change  from  florid 
to  syllabic  tunes,  Smith's  'Sacred  Harmony'  ia 
to  a  great  extent  superseded.  '  But  it  still  has  its 
value,  even  at  •  dtstanee  cf  fifty  years  from  its 
publication.  [D.B.] 

SMITH,  SiDXET,  bom  at  Dorchester,  J uly  14, 
1839,  received  his  first  musical  instruction  from 
his  parents,  and  at  the  age  of  16  went  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  studied  tbe  piano  under  Moscheles  and 
Flaidy ;  the  violoncello  under  Grutzmacher ; 
harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Haoptmann, 
Richter,  and  Papperitz ;  and  composition  under 
Riets.  Ue  returned  to  England  in  1858,  and  in 
tbe  Ibllawing  year,  on  the  Mlvioe  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Blagrove,  he  settled  in  London,  where  ho 
has  since  resided,  enjoying  considerable  reputa- 
tion aa  a  teaclier.  Mm  comporftiona,  wbieh  are 
confincfl  to  PF.  pieces,  are  extremely  popular 
with  the  numerous  class  of  performers  whose 
taatea  are  latiafied  by  a  maadmom  of  brilliancy 
combined  with  a  miniinum  of  diflBculty.  Tho 
most  suocessfol  of  his  pieces  are  'La  Harpe 
Eolienne^*  'La  Jetd'EaQ,'*The  Spinning  Wheel.* 
and  a  'Tarantella'  in  £  minor,  which  (like  most 
of  his  compositions)  have  been  published  and 
met  with  the  same  popularity  on  the  Continent 
aaiiiSi^^aiid.  [W^BA] 
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SMORZANDO. 


SMORZANDO(Ital./ fading  away*).  A  term 
with  the  same  meaning  aa  Morendo,  but  used 
indiscriminately  in  the  course  of  a  pieoe.  [See 

MOKENDO.] 

SNETZLER,  John,  was  bom  at  Pasaau  in 
Germany  about  1710.  This  truly  eminent  or> 
gan-builder,  after  acquiring  some  &me  in  his 
own  country,  was  iniluce<l  to  settle  in  England, 
where  he  built  the  noble  instrument  at  Lynn 
Regis  (1754);  a  very  fine  one  at  St.  Martin's, 
Leicester  (1774);  that  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Chapel  in  the  Savoy,  which  was  the  first  in  this 
country  provided  with  a  pedal  clavier;  and 
many  others.  Two  stories  are  current  of  his 
imperfect  way  of  speaking  English  and  his 
quaint  expressions.  At  the  competition  for  the 
place  of  organist  to  his  new  organ  at  Halifax 
(1766)  he  was  so  annoyed  by  the  rapid  playing 
of  Dr.  Wainwright,  that  he  paced  the  church, 
exclaiming,  'He  do  run  over  de  keys  like  one 
cat,  and  do  not  give  my  pipes  time  to  shpeak.' 
And  at  Lynn  he  told  the  churchwardens,  upon 
their  asking  him  what  their  old  organ  would  be 
worth  if  repaired,  'If  they  would  lay  out  £100 
upon  it,  perhaps  it  would  be  worth  fifty.' 

Snetzler  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  at 
the  end  of  the  last  or  the  commencement  of  the 

E resent  century.  Having  saved  suf^cient  money, 
e  returned  to  his  native  country ;  but  after 
being  so  long  accustomed  to  London  porter  and 
English  fare,  he  found  in  his  old  age  that  he 
could  not  do  without  them,  so  he  returned  to 
London,  where  he  died.  His  successor  was 
Ohrmann.   [See  HiCL  &  S0N8.]  [V.  de  P.] 

SNOW,  Valentine,  was  probably  of  the  same 
feunily  as  Moses  Snow,  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  firom  1689  until  his  death,  Dec.  20,  1703, 
and  also  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
minor  oompot^er.  He  became  the  finest  performer 
upon  the  trumpet  of  his  day;  was  a  meml>er  of 
Handel's  oratorio  orchestra ;  and  it  was  for  him 
that  the  great  composer  wrote  th^  difficult  ob- 
kligato  trumpet  parts  in  *  Messiah,'  '  Samson,' 
*Dettingen  Te  Deum,'  'Judas  Maccabeus,'  etc. 
No  better  evidence  of  his  ability  can  be  required. 
In  Jan.  1753  he  was  appointed  (in  succession  to 
John  Shore,  deceased)  Sergeant  Trumpeter  to 
the  King,  which  office  he  hdd  until  his  death  in 
I>ec.  1770.  [W.H.H.] 

SNUFF-BOX.  MUSICAL.  A  mechanical 
invention  which  has  given  pleasure  to  thousands 
from  the  peculiar — what  for  want  of  a  better 
ex|>re88ion  we  may  call  iEolian — charm  arising 
from  the  production  of  harmonics  in  the  solid  part 
of  the  steel  comb  which  provides  the  necessary 
reinforcement  to  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  teeth 
of  the  comb.  The  motive  power  is  a  pinned 
cylinder  resembling  the  barrel  of  a  mechanical 
organ,  and  made  to  shift  on  the  same  princi[ile ; 
the  working  power  is  a  spring ;  the  mechanism 
and  rot'ition  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  a  watch 
or  clock ;  and  the  teeth  of  the  comb  which  pro- 
duce the  notes  are  measured  to  scale. 

^  Musical  boxes  were  invented  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  probably  in  Switzer- 


SNUFF-BOX,  MUSICAL. 

land,  the  chief  seat  of  their  production,  where 
there  are  now  some  twenty  principal  manufao- 
toriee.  About  30,000  are  said  to  be  mad« 
annually,  half  of  which  are  below  the  selling 
value  of  50  francs  each.  The  original  musical 
boxes  are  small  and  not  unlike  a  snuff-box  in 
appearance.  They  are  now  made  of  all  sizes,  the 
cost  ranging  ftx)m  lot.  to  50/. 

About  1830,  a  very  favourite  composition  with 
amateurs  of  the  pianoforte  was  the  'Snuff-box 
Waltz,*  the  composer  of  which  preserved  hb 
anonymity  under  the  initials  M.S.  Tlie  scale 
and  arjieggio  passages,  played  with  much  u«e  of 
both  pedals,  produced  something  of  the  musical- 
box  effect  upon  the  hearer,  enhanced  a  few  yean 
later  by  the  introduction  in  pianos  of  brass 
bridges  and  harmonic  bars,  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  subject  to  the  acoustical  conditions  which 
affect  the  musical-box  combs.  Such  a  pass-ige  ac 
the  following,  ftt)m  the  'Snuff-box  Waltz,'  illu»- 
tratea  the  kind  of  imitation  that  was  possible : 


La. 


Of  late  years,  bells,  driims.  castagnettes,  free 
reeds  worked  by  bellows,  and  more  recently 
a  'zither,'  produced  by  a  sheet  of  thin  pajter 
resting  on  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  have  l>een  in- 
troduced, and  have  not  raised  the  musical  value 
of  the  instrument,  any  more  than  Bimilar.<^tro- 
ductions  early  in  the  century  raise*!  the  value  of 
the  pianoforte.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Moonen  in 
his  recent  Report  on  the  Melbourne  Exhibition, 
the  real  improvements  have  been  in  the  me- 
chanical portion,  by  the  accurate  *  pointing '  or 
adjustment  on  the  cylinder  of  as  many  as  36  ain ; 
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the  obtaining  a  cooBtant  movement  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  without  requiring  to  wind  up  the 
^Mtiiur  during  that  time ;  the  possibility  of  Bhiflr 
mg  ue  barrel  in  such  a  manner  that  an  air 
'noted*  may  be  played  without  the  necesdity  of 
going  through  all  the  others  in  rotation,  and  the 
important  one  of  the  iuterchMige  of  barrels  made 
toflttnjboK.  [A.J.H.] 

SOCIEDADE  DE  QUARTETOS  DO  PORTO 
(Quartet  Socitty  <'f  Ojx>rto).  Thi«  society,  the 
only  outi  of  the  kind  in  Portugal,  originated  in 
private  murioal  gmtberlngs  at  the  houM  of  a 
banker  of  Oporto  (Sr.  J<>ao  Miranda  Guimaraes). 
In  1875  the  violonoelliBt  J.  Casclla  settled  in 
Oporto^  Mid  it  WM  feiolv«d  to  give  public  con- 
certs. Tlu-  firxt  subscnption  was  for  la  concerts, 
and  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  about  ^632.  £n- 
eonraged  by  fhcM  retnUi,  the  wme  little  body 
of  muBiciani  have  continued  to  give  two  series 
of  chamber  concerts  yearly,  12  in  the  autumn, 
•ad  6  in  the  spring.  They  take  plaoe  oA  Sunday 
afternoons  in  a  small  concert-room  at  the  S.  Joao 
Tbeatre.  The  audience  numbers  usually  about 
100  persons.  The  programmes  are  entirely  in- 
■tnimental,  and  oonsist  of  movemenii  from  the 
chamber-music  of  the  great  nuuters,  as  well  as 
from  the  works  of  Grieg,  Dvorak,  Saint  Sauos, 
Liast,  Griidener,  SvendwBO,  Tehalkoweky,  and 
Miguel  Angclo.  Short  analytical  remarks  are 
written  by  Sr.  B.  V.  Moreira  de  Sii,  to  whose 
energy  and  enthnrinsm  the  aooielj  owes  much  of 
ita  success.  [W.B5.] 

SOCIETA  ARMONICA,  Founded  about 
l827for  tbepurpo«eof  givingsubecription  concerts 
in  which  symphoniea,  orerturaty  ana  occasionally 
instrumental  chamber  works  were  intermingled 
with  vocal  numbers  usually  drawn  from  the 
Italian  operas.  ICr.  H.  Forbea  WM  the  con- 
ductor, and  Tolbecque  and  the  youngt  r  Mori 
were  the  leaden  of  the  band.  Beethoven's  Over- 
ture in  O  major,  Beilies*a  Overture  to  *Le8 
Francs  Jugee,*  Reissigisc^  Overture  in  F  minor, 
and  the  Overture  to '  Lm  Huraenota '  were  among 
the  woAb  iriiich  gained  a  mk  hearing  in  Eng- 
land at  the  Society's  concerts ;  and  Weber's 
AlasB  in  G  was  aUo  produced  at  one  of  the  per- 
ftvmaiioea.  Among  the  Tooalbta  who  aaauled 
ill  the  concerts  were  Mmea.  Grisi,  Persiani,  Al* 
botasi.  VVnidham,  Bishop,  Alfred  Shaw,  Miss 
Clara  Novello  and  Mias  Birch.  Messrs.  Phillips, 
Jtubini,  T.imburini  and  Lablache,  Mario  and 
Ivanoif.  Tiie  band  included  Spagnoletti,  A. 
Griesbach.  Willy,  Wagstaff.  Dando,  Patey,  Jay, 
Alsept,  Lindley,  Hatton,  Brookes,  Dragonetti. 
Ho'vvcll,  Card,  Kibas,  Barrett,  Harper,  etc.  Henri 
lierz,  the  pianist  and  composer,  and  Hausmann 
the  violinist,  made  their  fint  appearanoe  ia  ttiia 
country  at  the  Societa  Annordc^.  The  concerts 
were  ancoesdvelv  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Ikvem  in  the  Stnmd  (now  the  Temple  Club), 
FreemasonB*  Tavern,  and  the  Opera  Concert 
room  in  the  Hayniarket.  They  terminated  in 
crabonttha  year  1850.  [CM.] 

BOCltJt  DE  MUSIQXJE  DE  CHAMBRE, 
fooBnanummiivivi.  This  ia  •  lodaty  te 
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the  performance  of  chamber-mudc  for  wind  in- 
struments in  Paris.  It  was  founded  by  Mons. 
Paul  Taffanel,  a  distinguished  flute-player,  and 
the  first  concert  took  plaoe  on  Feb.  o,  1870. 
Six  concerts  are  given  In  the  Fehmaxy,  March, 
and  April  of  e.ich  year  at  4  p.  ni.  on  alternate 
Thursdays,  at  the  Salle  Pleyel ;  subscription,  30 
francs  per  aaaaca.  The  escontaiito  are  dl  artiato 
from  the  C<m-ervatoire  concerts,  or  those  of  Pas- 
deloup— such  as  flute,  TaflGknel ;  oboe^  Gillet  and 
Bottllard ;  darinet, Grbes  and ^hnffaaa;  haaaoon, 
Espaignet  and  Bourdcau  ;  horn,  Garigtio  and 
Br^mrad;  piano,  Louis  Dimmer.  The  works 
perfonncd  are  daaaical,  and  fnelnde  thoae  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Beethoven.  Mozart,  Weber,  Schubert 
(op.  160),  Mendelnsohn  (op.  II4),  Schumann 
(ops.  73,  94,  133),  Spohr,  Onslow,  Raff.  Brahma 
(ops.  16,  40),  Liasl^  Bobinstein,  Saint  Saens, 
Dvofak  (op.  44),  Gouvy,  etc.  etc.  [G.] 

SOClfeTfe  DES  CONCERTS  DU  CONSER- 
VATOIRE. LA— the  body  which  gives  the 
famous  concerts  in  Fhria— was  founded  in  18)8, 
by  Habeneck  and  a  group  of  eminent  mumcians, 
as  already  atated.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  385.]  The 
positions  of  acting  and  honorary  president  are 
r-^sjtcctively  filled  by  the  chief  conductor  and  the 
director  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  management 
of  the  Society  ia  in  the  handa  of  a  comiBiltaa 
elected  by  the  members.  The  committee  meets 
weekly  <m  Tuesday  moniings,  and  its  chief  duty 
ia  to  aetUa  the  programmea  of  each  aeaaon.. 
The  reading  and  selection  of  new  works  for 
perfonnanoe  daring  the  winter  concerts  ia  done 
oy  the  Society  at  large,  meeting  (or  that  purpoee 
from  and  aftrr  Octob>  r.  Thara  are  tvo  full  i»> 
hearsals  for  each  concert. 

Ihe  concerta  themaalvea  and  fhe!r  repetition 
in  a  second  series  have  been  already  described 
[i.  386  a].  The  first  series  is  for  the  *  new '  aub* 
scribers,  the  second  for  the  *cld*  ones.  Each 
aeriee  indndea  a  'Concert  afdritael,'  and  since 
iSSi  the  second  performance  of  this  concert 
takes  place,  not  on  Easter  Sunday,  but  on  the 
Saturday  bafiDre  it.  In  the  apring  of  i88a  M. 
Deldevezwas  re-elected  conductor,  and  M.  Hey- 
berger  chorus-matiter.  M.  Garcin — boIo  violin  at 
the  opera — is  now  sub-conductor. 

The  Socidtd  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
*  Ecole  normale  de  la  muetique  fran^aise.'  It 
has  ita  own  library,  which  however  contafaiB  hvt 
few  unpublished  works.  The  most  interesting 
is  a  small  Symphony  in  C  by  Haydn,  which  is 
always  raoeivad  with  apfiJaaae.  [G.  C] 

800IETT'  OF  BBITIBH  MTJBI0IAN8, 

founded  in  1834  with  the  ohject  of  adv;in«  ing 
native  talent  in  composition  and  perfonnanca. 
In  the  original  prosp«taa  of  the  ScamjaManlioik 
was  called  to  the  contrast  between  the  aaoonrage- 
ment  ofiered  to  British  painting,  aculptare,  Mid 
the  tributary  arts  at  the  Royal  Academv,  and 
the  comparative  neglect  of  English  auuio  aad 
English  musicians,  the  overwhelming  prepon^ 
derance  of  foreign  compositions  in  all  musical  per- 
formances being  cited  as  'calculated  to  imnreaa 
the  poblio  with  (ha  ide*  that  mnalaal  geniaa  ia 
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•a  alien  to  this  cotintry,'  and  as  tending  also  '  to 
npiresa  thom  energies  and  to  extinguish  that 
emulation  in  the  brea«t  of  the  youthful  aspirant, 
which  alune  caa  lead  to  pre-eminence.'  One  of  the 
rales  adopted  mm  to  exclude  all  foreign  musio 
from  the  programmwi  of  the  Society's  ooucerts  and 
to  admit  none  but  nativeeof  Great  Britain  among 
its  members;  bat  this  was  set  aside  in  1841,  when 
the  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  *  introducing 
*  limited  proportion  of  mode  by  composers  not 
mamban  of  tba  Sodaty  either  British  or  foreign,' 
and  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  though  not  with- 
out strong  opposition,  in  which  the  editor  of  the 
•Mmical  World'  joined  ('Musical  World'  of 
Oct.  14,  1 841).  In  its  earlier  days  the  Society 
•ohieved  a  complete  aQoceasy  numbering  in  1836 
as  many  as  350  membefa,  while  Ha  finances 
were  a]f<o  in  a  prosperous  state.  It  not  only 
gave  coDcerta  of  works  of  established  merit,  but 
adopted  a  ayalani  of  trial  parfinrmaaoea  at  which 
many  new  compositions  were  heard.  The  pro- 
grammes included  the  names  of  all  the  leading 
Ettglidi  writm  of  tho  day,  wlw  aa  a  tale  oim- 
ducted  their  own  works,  among  them  Cipriani 
Potter,  G.  A.  Maciiarren,  W.  H.  Holmea,  W.  L. 
PhiUipi,  Stemdala  Bennebt,  J.  Hidlali,  J.  H. 
Gffiesbach,  T.  German  Reed,  W.  M.  "Rooke, 
H.  Wattiop,  Joseph  Baruett^  H.  a  Litolfi;  C. 
Looaa,  T.  M.  Madie^  Jamea  OtSdn,  and  Jolm 
Goss.  The  music  included  orchentral  and  chamber 
oomnoaitions,  varied  bv  vocal  soloa  and  part- 
nrane,  to  wluoh  noaity  all  tho  abovo^iamod 
composers  contributed  original  works,  and  the 
meinbers  in  tam  directed  tho  performanoes. 
After  1837  tho  Sodety  began  to  dedine,  and 
even  when  the  introduction  of  music  by  foreign 
oompoaers  was  resolved  npon,  in  the  hope  of 
enaong  more  general  intoreat  in  the  concerts, 
it  failed  to  lestore  the  Sodety  to  prosperity,  and 
after  another  period  of  farfrom  successful  mani^e- 
ment  a  special  appeal  for  support  was  put  forth 
at  the  close  of  1854.  At  that  date  the  members 
included  Meosrs.  H.  C.  Banister,  W.  S.  Bennett, 
H.  Blagrove,  J.  B.  Calkin,  C.  Coote.  J.  T.  Cooper, 
W.  H.  Holmes.  C  E.  Horaley,  II.  Lazarus.  E.  J. 
Loder,  Kate  Loder  (now  llndy  Thompson),  C. 
Neate,  W.  S.  Rockstro,  C.  Severn,  C.  Steggall, 
C.  E.  Stephens,  J.  W.  Thirl  wall,  H.  J.  Trust, 
J.  Weulake,  H.  Westrop,  J.  Zerbini,  and  Sir 
George  Smart.  This  effort  was  ridiculed  in  the 
'  Musical  World'  of  Deo.  16, 1854,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Society  had  no  true  claim  to  its  title,  as 
many  com  putters  and  artists  of  note  held  aloof 
from  It,  The  movement  served  however  to  draw 
some  new  friends  to  the  ranks,  and  as  a  means 
of  fulfilling  its  objects  prizes  were  offered  for 
chamber  com  positions,  which  were  gained  in  1 861 
by  Ebenezer  jProut  and  Edward  Perry  for  string 

aointeta;  in  1863  by  J.  Lea  Summers  and  VV. 
lifal)oaa,alaoibrilrii^qiiinteta;  and  in  1864  by 
Ebenezer  Prout  and  J.  Lea  Summers,  for  quartets 
for  piano  and  atriiun.  The  umpires  on  these 
ooeaoona  ineliided  Herr  Joadiim  and  Ifolique, 
Signor  Piatti,  and  Messrs.  Cipriani  Potter,  G.  A. 
Maclarren,  A.  MaUon,  T.  M.  Mudie  and  U. 
Ledii^  and  tba  priaa  wodn  wua  paUidy  per- 
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I  formed  by  Miss  Zimmermann,  Herr  Joachim, 
Meagni.  A.  Mellon,  H.  Webb,  J.  T.  Carrodos. 
W.  Watson,  J.  T.  Willy,  W.  T.  Aylward,  and 
Signer  Piatti.  In  1 86^  the  Society  was  dissolved, 
its  VOmmj  was  sold  by  Mewa.  Pvttick  & 

Simpson,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Stephens  was  apjK)int«d 
cuKtodiati  uf  the  minute-booka,  etc.  The  S6cr»* 
taries  uf  the  Society  were  Messrs.  J.  R.  TttteB 
(its  founder)  1834-5;  G.  J.  Baker,  1835  until 
his  death  in  1851 ;  J.  Rackham,  1851-54;  W. 
W.  Grioa  1854-55.  The  Honorary  Treasurers 
were  the  three  brothers,  Jacob  Erat  1834  OBtil 
his  death  in  1837;  James  Erat  1S37  until  his 
death  in  1858;  and  William  Erat  (pro  ttwu) 
1858  ;  and  Cipriani  Potter,  1858-65.  The  Society 
and  its  library  were  housed  gratuitously  at 
Bemers  Street,  by  HeMM.  Brat»  from  1834  tmlil 
1858,  when  they  gave  up  the  premiRes  ;  1858-59 
in  Womum's  Music  Hall,  Store  Street ;  1 860  in 
St.  Martin's  HaU  untU  ita  dednwtioii  by  five  ea 
Aug.  76,  i860  (when  the  Society's  proj^erty  naa 
saved);  i86o-6a  at  44  Charlotte  Street,  FitsOT 
Sqnaie,  by  nermkaioii  of  Mr.  H.  Webb ;  and 
1862-65  at  Messrs  C<  Hard's.  Grosvenor  Street, 
free  of  all  expeoae.  For  the  first  five  yeara  the  con- 
oerta  were  gtren  at  the  Shaover  Sqoare  Reomi^ 
and  the  trials  of  orchestral  and  chamber  works 
were  aabsequently  held  at  those  rooma  or  at  the 
above^Mined  boildingB.  The  Sodety  on  Jiily  ao, 
^^42><  k'^^'c  a  cnniplimentary  concert  to  Spohr  at 
Erai'a,  and  on  June  15,  1844,  at  the  same  plac«. 
a  oompVmentaiy  oonoert  to  Mendnlwohn.  [CM.] 

SOCIETY  OP  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGH 
MUSICL\.NS.  A  benevolent  society,  established 
in  i8aa  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  ita 
members  dnrii^dcfcneOT;  toaMiatintheaapport 
of  those  who,  by  old  age  or  unavoidable  calamity 
mav  become  unable  to  follow  their  profeaaioin; 
and  to  allow  a  eertalB  aom  at  the  death  of  a 
member  or  a  member's  wife.  The  office  is  at  i? 
Rathbcme  Place,  Oxford  Street,  and  the  Secretary 
u  Mr.  A.  0.  Adaoia.  [CM.] 

SOCIETY,  THE  MUSICAL  ARTISTS', 

founded  in  1874  'to  enconragje  living  musiciana 
by  giving  perfonnances  of  their  cotnpoaitioo^* 
consists  of  a  Presiclent  (the  Duke  of  Beaulast% 
Vice-Presidenta  (Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Profe«or 
Macfarren,  etc.),  a  Council  of  9  members,  and 
about  70  members  (Professors)  and  asaooialaB 
(Non- Professors).  Tho  first  public  performance 
took  place  on  July  a  a,  1874,  at  the  Conduit- 
street  Rooma,  and  was  followed  by  three  eon- 
certs  every  year,  until  1881,  when  four  wrre 
given.  The  objects  of  the  Society  will  best  be 
seen  by  the  Uat  of  some  of  the  princinal  ^amlMC 
compositions  it  has  brought  forwaro.  IliHiaib 
Sec.  (1883)  is  Dr.  Jacob  Bradford. 

Quintet  fStriii|iii\  J.  Lea  Summom, 

Quintets  (I'F.  and  Strings  ,  K,  Fu  ri,  Al(j.  Aihton. 

Quartets  iStringsl,  H.  C.  Banister,  H.  lUumor.  l>r. 
Bradford,  A.  Cama  II,  O.  Gear,  W.  H.  Holin.  «.  L»}i- 
mejer,  Mori,  O.  Piwaoott.  C.  J.  Bead,  C.  JhL  bt«ph)  n«, 
J.  Lea  Sammers. 

Quartets  (PF.  and  Stringi),  Alg.  Aahton,  O.  Prucott, 
H.  Wflstfop. 
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BoofttM  (PP.  uid^nollnvy.  DkTaoport,  W. 

E.  Sharp,  E.  H.  Tborn*.  H.  WMtrop,  Bmilr   

MjPV.  and  CiOlos  Alg.  Aahtoa,  B.  KUieott,  a 
,  K.  H.  ThonM|E.  Sharp. 
•  flPJr.),  H.  ajMinlttw,  a  Oudaar.  O.  Gear, 
w.A.aadhn«a>A.01iiMr.  [W^Aj 

BODBRMAN,  Jobav  Avcnwr,  am  of  lbs 

greatest  Swedish  composers  of  modem  times,  wai 
bora  in  Stookholm,  JuW  17, 183a — ^hia  fikther  be> 
iag  dirMtor  of  the  orabertm  al  a  minor  thoktre 
— and  at  an  early  age  dibplayed  traces  of  musical 
mnioi.  When  1 8  jeara  of  ago  he  WM  selected  by 
BtftiiiaUBiu,  the  dinotor  of  tho  orchestra  at  the 
Koyal  theatre  in  Stockhobn,  as  instructor  to  a 
oocapany  of  masician%  then  on  a  tour  to  Finland. 
Oa  nia  retnm  Sddennan  wrote  his  first  operetta, 
with  the  fantastic  title,  '  The  Devil's  first  rudi- 
ments of  Learning,'  which  was  performed  at  the 
Mindra  theatre  at  Stockholm,  Sept.  14.  1856. 
Inuring  the  following  two  years  he  stayed  in 
Xioipzig,  studying  under  Richter  and  Haaptmann ; 
in  the  year  i860  he  was  appointed  cboruit-master 
at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Stoekliolm ;  and  from  tliat 
date  until  his  election  as  a  memb«r  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Music,  his  life  was  occupied  in  such 
minor  ofiBoet  in  the  marfoal  waM  wm  an  too 
often  the  lot  of  great  composers  when  cast  in  a 
small  community.  But  however  ^>oor  tho  offices 
he  held,  Sodennaa  fiHed  llMin  with  a  sinoerity 
and  zeal  which  maaj  »  naa  of  laftcior  talents 
might  have  envied. 

Hie  worics  are  about  60  in  number — operettas, 
songs,  ballads,  part-nongs,  funeral  marchcB  and 
cantata"  ;  of  which,  huwever,  only  half  have  been 
ptililed,  and  thote  at  the  expense  of  the  Swedish 
government  after  his  death.  (3f  the  printed  works 
we  can  only  meuliuu  a  few,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned,  namely  a  operettae,  *  The  wedding  at 
JJl&m,'  and  'Regina  von  Emmeritz ' ;  overture  to 
'  The  Maid  of  Orleans ' ;  eongs ;  '  Trios  for  male 
woioea,'  containing:  the  Finnish  natienel  air 
*  Suomi  silng ';  a  Circassinn  dance,  and  a  concert- 
overture,  aim  '  Sacred  songs  for  organ,'  contain- 
ing a  number  of  hymns  of  gwal  beauty  and 
purity,  of  which  the  beet  known  are  a  Benedic- 
tUB  and  an  Agnus  Dei.  Though  a  protestant,  his 
chtf-eTmivre  is  a  Mass  f<nr  soloe,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  which  has  only  been  twice  performed 
in  Stockholm,  but  is  considered  by  his  coun- 
trymen as  equal  to  any  by  the  great  oompoeers, 
and  which  is  animated  by  such  sincere  devotion, 
and  stamped  by  such  a  high  degree  of  originaUty 
•ad  masterly  finiih,  ae  toiaiili  among  tlM  durieeefc 
gems  of  Swedish  music. 

Another  of  his  works  worth  mention  ie  his 
mnele  to  iiie  poetry  of  Bellman.  This  poeltwiieae 
genius  is  akin  to  that  of  Marlowe,  has  written 
a  number  of  rhapsodies,  depicting  the  gay,  jovial, 
and  eaieleM  nalnre  oTtito  Swede,  with  a  Ibrae  Of 

animal  spirit  and  genuine  originality  which  few 
other  poets  have  equalled ;  and  to  these  produc* 
ttaMk  vUeh  everySweda  knows  1^  heart*  BMrn^ 
nun  let  music. 

Thafnieign  oompoeers  who  eeem  to  have  in- 
flneneed  }&  mere  eli^Kcate  firodaetioBt  are 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  and,  in  particular,  Schu- 
His  ooupotttioni,  khoiigh  thoroughlj 

m.  R.  5. 


I Swedish,  are  not  national ;  they  bear  file  im* 
raem  of  the  vigoroua  and  eneigetic  nature  of  the 
^  Korlhenier,  wmeh  makea  Seandinavian  composi- 
tions  so  charming.  Soderman  died  Feb.  10, 1876, 
at  the  early  age  of  44,  and  a  national  subscription 
at  onee  mlied  in  Sweden  fat  the  benefit  of 


his  widow  and  children.  It  was  a  token  of  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  a  muaioal  nation  for  a 
great  composer.  [C.S.] 

SOGGETTO.  The  ItaUaa  term  Cir 'aahfeet.' 

as  the  theme  of  a  movement.  Thus  in  No.  1 2 
of  Bach's  *  Muaikalisches  Opfer/  Frederick  the 
Great's  theme  iaea]led*I18cia^  ml*.'  (Bee 

Subject.]  [jGkJ 

SOL.  The  fifth  note  of  the  natural  scalp  ao- 
cording  to  the  nomenclature  of  France  and  Italy; 
in  English  and  German  G.  In  the  old  hymn  from 
which  Guido  is  supposed  to  have  funned  the  aoald 

it  occurs  as  follows  :  — 

Ut  queant  laxiB  r»'sonaro  fibrit, 
Jfira  gestomm  /nmuli  tuonun. 
tfoifepoUotis  labia  r^- 


The  number  of  double  vibrations  to  produce  $ol 
(treble  G)  ia — Paris  normal  pitol^  391*5;  London 
*  PUlhannoiiie  pitch,'  405.  [G.] 

SOLDATBNLIEBSGHAirT'Soldien*  love. 
A  i-act  opera,  containing  an  overture  and  16 
numbers,  written  by  Mendelssohn  in  183 1  (his 
1 3th  year).  The  author  of  the  words  is  unknown. 

Tlie  autograph  is  in  thv  Slendflsaohn  anhives  in 
the  Berlin  Library.  The  work  was  evidently  a, 
favourite  with  its  author,  for  he  propoeed  to  re- 
peat it  for  the  silver  wedding  of  hia  parents,  with 
an  operetta  to  be  written  by  Fanny,  and  Lis  own 
'  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde.'  It  does  not  appear 
however  to  have  been  then  performed.  [G.J 

SOLEKNIS,  <.«.  Solemn.  'Miasa  aolennia' 
is  a  term  employed  to  designate  a  mam  on  a  grand 

BCJvle.  Those  of  Beethoven  in  D,  Schobevt  Ui  Al> 
(tio.  5),  and  loszt'e  'Graner  M esae '  are  eoeatitled. 
FoorofCflMraUBra— in  C,  £,  G,andBb— «Med]ed 
•Mt-sae  S()h;nnelle,*but  not  that  in  A  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  X,,  which  is  for  3  voices  only. 
Goonod'a  Mam  !a  O,  and  Bomini*a  in  A  minor, 
have  the  same  title.  The  tana  anmven  to  the 
•Hohe  Messe'  of  Bach.  [G.] 

SOL-FA.  '  To  8ol-ia '  is  to  sing  a  passage  or 
a  pieoe  of  vocal  music,  giving  to  the  notes,  not 
the  words,  but  the  syllables,  Do  (C),  Re  (D), 
Mi  (E),  Fa  (F).  Sol  (G),  La  (A).  Si  (B),  Do 
(C).  Why  thetwaeyllableaSolaadFaalMiild 
have  been  chosen  to  desig- 
nate this  process  in  prefer- 
enee  to  Do  Be,  or  Be  Mi, 
doeu  not  appear. 

It  may  be  convenient  here 
to  give  the  aeale  with  the 
ayllalilcs  for  Bharjw  or  flats, 
aa  tixed  by  Mr.  Uuliah  in 
liie  *Mel]iod  of  Taaeliiiig 
Singing'  (Longmans,  1880). 

In  a  hymn  recently  written  by  Arrigo  Boito 
and  eompoaad  bj  Mueinelli,  for  tlie  onenlag  of 
the  monument  of  Guido  d'Arezzo  at  Komfl^  the 
•even  syUablei  are  thus  ewploved 
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riil  di  Uaido  r<«oU  ra 
JKnuntciM/aeile  de'  suont 
Mna*  or  ta  bade  »  in  utaAU  intMU^ 
jMllAba  eteroa. 

The  roll  or  stick  with  which  the  oondnotors  of 
dhmdi  Mn  in  Italy  beat  41m  tine  it  called 
thaSdlfk  [0.] 

SOLFEGOTO,  E  GORGHEGGTO.  Solfegg^io 
ia  a  musical  exercise  for  the  voice  upon  the  lyl- 
lablet  Ut  (or  Jki),  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol.  La.  tmn'mg 
the  Giiidonian  Hexachord,  to  which  was  added 
later  the  ayllable  Si  upon  the  aeventh  or  leading- 
note,  tbe  whole  oorresponding  to  the  notea  C,  D, 
E,  F.  G,  A,  B  of  the  modern  Diatonic  scale. 
Tliflae  name*  may  be  considered  the  result  of  an 
•oddent  ingeniously  turned  to  aooount,  fb«  first 
six  being;  ^e  first  syllables  of  half  lines  in  the 
first  verse  of  a  hymn  for  the  festival  of  St.  John 
Baptint,  occurring  upon  the  successive  notes  of 
the  rising  scale,  with  a  seventh  syllable  perhaps 
formed  of  the  initial  letten  of  Sanote  Joluuines. 

[See  SOLMISATION.] 

The  first  oia  of  these  syllables  is  ascribed  to 
Guido  d'Areuo  as  an  artificial  aid  to  piipiln  'of 
alow  comprehension  in  leaxuing  to  read  iiiuMic,' 
•ad  not  as  possessing  any  special  virtue  in  the 
matter  of  voice-cultivation;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  he  was  the  first  to  use  them.  At 
any  rate  they  came  into  use  somewhere  about 
his  time.  It  is  probable  that  even  in  Guide's 
day  (if  voice -cultivation  was  carried  to  any 
grade  of  perfection  —  which  is  hardly  likely  in  an 
age  when  nearly  all  tlio  music  was  chond,  and 
the  capacities  of  the  voice  fur  individual  expres- 
aioa  were  scarcely  veeogniMd)*  as  soon  as  the 
notes  had  hevn  learned,  the  use  of  sylUtMcn  was, 
as  it  lias  been  later,  superseded  by  vocalisation, 
or  singing  upon  a  vowel.  The  syllables  may  be 
oonsidered,  therefore,  only  in  their  capacity  as 
names  of  notes.  Dr.  Crotch,  in  his  treatise  on 
Harmony,  uses  them  for  this  purpoae  in  the 
niajor  key,  on  tlie  basis  of  the  movable  Do, 
underlining  them  thus.  Do,  etc.,  fiar  the  notes  of 
the  rdative  minor  aoiSei^  and  ghrea  them  aa 
alternative  with  tho  theoretical  names — Tonic, 
or  Do  i  Ma^bHit*  or  Mi;  Dominant^  or  Hoi,  etc 
Thaoontimied  QMof  the  ayllableB,  if  tiie  Do  were 
fixed)  would  accustom  the  student  to  a  certain 
wwd  on  a  oertain  note  only,  and  would  not  tend 
to  fiMdUtate  proannelation  throagbont  the  aoale. 
If  the  Do  were  movable,  though  different  vowels 
would  be  used  on  different  parts  of  the  voice, 
tiiere  woidd  ttOl  be  meehanical  saccession 
through  the  transposed  scale;  and  true  reading — 
which  Hullah  aptly  calls  'seeing  with  the  ear 
and  hearing  with  the  eye,*  that  is  to  say,  the 
mental  identification  of  a  oertain  sound  with  a 
oertain  sign — would  not  be  taught  thereby.  Those 
who  possess  a  natural  musical  dispoaition  do  not 
require  the  help  of  the  syllables ;  and  as  pronun- 
ciation would  not  he  effectually  taught  by  them, 
especially  after  one  of  the  most  dithcult  and  un- 
latiifiMlory  vowels  had  been  removed,  by  the 
chanffo  of  Ut  to  Do,  and  as  they  do  not  contain 
ail  the  consonants,  and  as  moreover  voice- 
MltivMion  ia  ouidi  mora  nadify  oaniadiowt  hf 


aOLFBQGia 


perfeetiag  vaweb  before  using  ooMonaiiite  at  d, 

— it  was  but  natund  tliat  vocalisation  shoul:3 
have  been  adopted  as  the  best  meana  of  r«- 
mo%'ing  inequalttiea  In  the  Toiee  and  dlffieultiei 
in  its  management.  Crescentini,  one  of  the  Lai^ 
male  soprani,  and  a  sin^nng-master  of 
oekbrity,  aaya,  ha  the  prmoe  to  hto 
erci.scs,  'Gli  esercizj  sono  stati  da  ma 
per  I'uso  del  vocalizaov  ooea  la  pin  nMiMHcm  par 
perfttdonani  nsl  oaato  dopo  lo  studio  flitio  dcT 
solfeggi,  0  no,  nomtnrlatur  i  dtHe  note' — 'I  havf 
intended  these  exercises  for  vocslisatiosi,  which 
is  the  most  neeessaiy  exerciae  fin*  atlaiiimg  peri 
fection  in  singing,  afler  going  through  the  study  of 
the  aol-fia,  or  nomenolature  of  the  notes.'  8oai*> 
timei  %  kind  of  oompronise  baa  bean  adoplBdj 
in  exercises  of  agility,  that  Hyllable  being  nttti 
which  comes  upon  the  principal  or 
of  a  group  or  mvision,  e.  g. 


The  word  '  Solfeggio '  is  a  good  deal  misusei 
and  confounded  with  •  Vocalizzo  *  in  spite  of  tb< 
etymology  of  the  two  words.  The  preface  to  thti 
4th  edition  of  the  '8elf<%«B  dltalie*  aajra  'La 
phi  part  des  Solf(?ge8  nouveaux  ^^xigent  qu'ib' 
suient  Soljiit  sans  nommtr  le»  notes.'  Here  ii 
an  absurd  oontradietion,  and  a  coBftiaiaa  sf 
the  two  distinct  o[if>rations  of  Solfeggiare  and 
Vocalizzare.  We  have  no  precise  equivalent  is 
EnglkiilbrBoUiBggio  and  Solfeggiare,  llMlVHMh 
have  Solff^rre  and  Solfier.  We  say,  to  SoI-6^ 
and  Sol-faing — a  clumsy  and  ineuphoiuoua  vstb 
sttbalantive.  Am  a  qneetion  of  Tofee-pwiductioa. 
the  wisdom  of  vocalisation,  chiefly  ujKin  thf 
vowel  a  (Italian),  and  certainly  before  othtf 
▼owda  are  practised,  and  neat  metde^y  beftm 
using  consonants,  luix  been  alnindantlv  proved. 
The  use  of  the  words  in  question  ia  not  therefars 
a  matter  of  mmdi  importaneei.  TUs  ^ipears  t» 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  a  very  fine 
singer  and  an  eminent  master.  Pier  Fraroesos 
To«i,  whoae  book  upon  singing  was  published  at 
liologTia  in  1723,  the  Engli.'-h  tran.-lation  byGsl- 
liard  appearing  in  1 74a.  He  says,  *  Let  the  master 
never  be  tired  in  makfaig  the  aeholar  sol-fis  ss 
long  as  he  finds  it  necessary ;  for  if  he  should 
let  him  sing  upon  the  vowels  too  aoon,  he  knows 
not  how  to  instruct.*  *Aa  long  aa  he  finds  it 
necessary,'  however,  is  a  considerable  qoaUfioa* 
tion.  The  world  lives  and  learns,  and  Creeceo- 
tini's  verdict  may  safely  be  accepted.  The  vowel 
a,  figktli/  pronounetd,  gives  a  position  of  ths 
resonance-chambers  most  free  from  impediment, 
in  which  the  entire  volume  of  air  vibrates  without 
after-neutralisation,  and  consequently  ooamaai- 
cates  its  vibrations  in  their  int^^gn'ty  to  the  f^nter 
air;  tliis  therefore  is  the  best  preparatiuo,  the 

bpit  itiitiag^peint  fir  the  fimmttaa  of 
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▼owal*.  After  this  vowel  is  thoroughlv  nuurtored 
the  others  nre  oompantively  easy.  wheWM  If  i 
or  11  (ItaljAn)  are  attempted  at  first,  they  sre 
usually  accompanied  by  that  action  of  the  throat 
aaxd  tongue  which  prevails  to  such  a  (WmgrowWo 
extent  in  this  country.    When  the  vowels  have 
been  conquered,  the  consonants  have  a  much 
t>etter  chance  of  proper  treatment,  and  of  good 
behaviour  on  their  own  part,  than  if  attacked 
at  the  outset  of  study.    Vocalisation  upon  all 
the  vowels  throughout  the  whole  compass  of  the 
wosoe  should  be  practised  after  the  vowel  a  is 
perfected  ;  then  should  come  the  practice  of  syl- 
lables of  all  kiuds  upon  all  parts  of  the  voice ; 
and  then  the  critical  ■fcodj  and  praofeloe  (nrach 
neglected)  of  recitative. 

The  words  Gorgheggio  and  Gorghbgoiabs, 
trom  Gorga,  an  obsolete  word  for  'throat,'  are 
n.ppl!«Kl  to  the  singing  of  birls,  and  by  analogy 
to  the  execution  of  pa«!*.iges  requiring  a  very 
quiok  and  distinct  movement  or  change  of  note, 
such  as  trills  and  the  difTt'reiit  kinds  of  turn, 
also  reiterated  notes  and  quick  ilorid  passages 
in  gsnsral.  The  English  verb  'to  warble '  is  given 
as  the  equivalent  of  f/orfjhi'r/fjiare,  but  warbling 
is  usually  accepted  to  mean  a  gentle  waverioff 
or  qnaTOffing  of  the  voice,  whereas  agility  and 
tniliiancy  are  associated  with  the  Italian  word. 
▲  doser  translation,  'throat-sinffing,'  would  give 
ft  Tendering  both  inadeqaate  and  pemidons— in- 
adequate, as  throat-singing  may  be  either  quick 
or  slow,  and  pernicious  as  suggesting  unnecessary 
mofvemeat  of  the  laiywt,  aad  helping  to  bring 
about  that  defective  execution  so  often  heard, 
in  which  there  is  more  breath  and  jar  than 
mniie,  doeely  resembling  nnneoessaiy  movement 
of  the  hand  when  using  the  fingers  upon  an  in- 
strument.* The  Dftct  is^  that  execution,  however 
rapid,  should  be  peribet  voeaUsation  in  Its  ledi- 
uical  sense,  an'1  perfect  vocal isat ion  has  for  its 
foundation  the  FortameiUo.  The  Portamento  (or 
carrying  of  the  Toioe— *the  gradual  gliding  from 
one  note  to  another)  removes  inequalities  in  the 
voice,  and  Ckoilitates  the  blending  of  registers. 
Increased  in  speed  by  degrees,  the  Totoe  learns 
to  shoot  firom  note  to  note  with  lightning  like 
rapidity,  and  wi^out  the  above-named  convulsion 
of  the  faurynz  which  prodnoes  a  partial  or  total 
cessation  of  sound,  or  at  any  rate  a  deterioration 
of  sound  dttrimg  the  instantaneous  passage  from 
note  to  note.  It  Is  ^Ja  perfect  passage  from 
note  to  note,  without  lifting  oflf  or  interrupting 
the  voice,  that  fills  space  with  a  flood  of  sound, 
of  which  Jenny  Lind  s  shake  and  vocalised  pas- 
ai^re^  were  a  bright  example.  But  this  kind  of 
vcK&lifiation  is  the  result  of  years  of  conscientious 

Snctice  and  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will ;  and 
>  is  just  this  piaotice  and  strong  will  that  are 
wanting  in  the  present  day.  Exercises  are  not 
wanting.  With  such  books  as  those  ofGanna, 
Panieron,  Madame  Sainton,  and  Bandegger,  etc.. 
•to.,  and  of  ooone  Mima  i^eelal  pesstges  for  ia> 

I  Ai  Arp*9yiart  mcMU  *to  pity  opOB  tha  btrpi*  Oorykfwiar* 
lu'^ti.i  uj  pia/  upon  ih«  tiirast.' «r  lUlMr  that  psctoftaathcoal 
known  u  th«  Isryiu ;  In  SttSSINli^lS  tNSt  Ibt  VSlSSlWiaslIlM 
ttlj  ft!  IB  ImiraiMBt. 
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dividual  requirements,  to  say  nothing  of  tho8e  of 
Rossini,  and  flieBiimbaleM  vooaiisBi  of  Bordogni, 
Nava,  etc..  etc.,  the  *Solf<%e8  d'ltah'e,'  and  the 
'  SolCtees  dn  CkHiservat<nre,'  there  is  work  enough 
if  sindmiii  win  avafl  tiiemadvet  of  It  fi!VMl,m 
Rl>eaking  of  Hm difficulties  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing the  shake  says, '  The  impatience  of  the  master 
joins  with  the  despair  of  the  learner,  ep  Hbak  thej 
decline  farther  trouble  about  it.*  A  wmmaiy 
mode  of  getting  over  difficulties ! 

The  first  of  the  two  great  works  jnst  named  ia 
entitled '  Solf($ges  d'lUlie,  avcc  la  Basse  ehlfMe, 
composes  par  Durante,  Scarlatti,  Hasse,  Porpora, 
Mazzoni,  Caffaro,  David  Ferez,  etc.  DcdUs  h 
Messeigneura  les  premiers  Gentilshommes  de  la 
cbambre  du  Roi  [Louis  XVJ,  et  recueillis  par  les 
Srs.  Levesque  et  B4che,  ordinairos  de  la  Musique 
de  sa  Majesty.'  The  work  is  therefore  obvioulj 
a  collection  of  Italian  Solfeggi  made  in  France 
by  Frenchmen.  LeveHc^ue  w<uj  a  baritone  in  the 
King^aChapd  irom  1759  to  i78r,  aftd  in  1763 
became  master  of  the  boys.  Bt-che  was  an  alto. 
The  first  edition  of  tlie  work  appeared  in  1 768  ; 
the  fourth,  published  by  Cousineau,  at  Pans  in 
1786.  It  forms  one  larg^e  oblong  volume,  and  is 
in  four  Divisions :  I.  The  '  indispensable  princi- 
ples'  of  ringing — names  of  notes,  etc.,  and  6a 
easy  (anonjrmous)  Solfeggi  in  tho  G  clef  with 
figured  l^ss.  II.  Solfe^  63  to  153  for  single 
voicM  in  varions  deb--moliiding  O  def  on  and 
line  and  F  clef  on  3rd  line — in  common,  triple, 
and  compound  time,  all  with  figured  bosses, 
in.  Solf^gi  153 — 341,  with  ciumging  cleh,aad 
increasing  difficulties  of  modulation  and  execu- 
tion— ending  with  i\i^.&Bdamaliimc»  quoted  in 
tha  text ;  an  with  ilgnzed  basseo.  Divisions  II 
and  III  are  by  the  masters  named  in  the  title ; 
each  Solfeggio  bearing  the  comuoser's  name. 
IV.  13  Solfeggi  for  9  voloee  and  figured  base  by 
David  Perez,  each  in  three  or  four  raovenients. 
The  forms  of  fugue  and  canon  are  used  through* 
out  the  work,  and  some  of  the  exercises  would 
buftr  to  be  sung  with  words.  One,  by  Hasse,  is 
a  graceful  arietta.  A  £aw  extracts  will  show  the 
nature  of  the  work.  Ko.  x  exhibits  the  kind  of 
instrumental  passage  that  fi-equently  occurs  in 
Scarlatti's  soUiBggi.  No.  a,  by  Leo,  is  very  difficult, 
and  gtveo  motnwork  to  the  voioe.  Mo.  3,  Ikom 
the  exercises  for  two  voices  of  David  Perez,  keepe 
the  voice  much  upon  the  high  notes.  No.  4, 
from  the  same,  requires,  and  is  calenlated  to  bring 
about,  great  flexibility.  No.  5,  by  Durante,  is 
curious,  and  is  evidently  intended  as  an  exercise 
in  pathetic  expression.  It  has  no  figured  bass, 
like  the  other  exercises  in  this  collection,  but  a  part 
in  the  alto  clef,  clearly  intended  for  an  obbligato 
imtrumeut,  piobably  for  the  viol  d'amore. 
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Bnt  the  raMler  is  ttrongly  advieed  to  rafer  to 
llda  remarkAble  work  for  himself. 

A  later  and  very  complete  collection  of  exer- 
tSam  and  ttttdlea  is  that  published  in  Paris 
Heugel  under  the  title  of  '  Solft^ges  du 
CooMTVatoire,  par  'Cherubini,  Catel,  M»<}iul, 
OoMOO,  et  LaagU,'  edited  by  Edouard  BiitiHt^, 
Professeur  de  Solf^ge,*  etc.  It  ii  in  eight 
yolnmes  8vo.,  including  a  hundred  preparatory 
exerciaes  by  Batiste  himself.  The  first  exercise 
In  tha  main  collection  is  a  short  theme  with 
57  variations.  The  studies  increase  in  diffi- 
culty, and  the  later  ones  require  great  powers 
of  vocalisation.  Thoao  bj  Gosseo  abound  in  re- 
iterated notes  and  in  passagea  of  extcncied  com- 
pa«8.  ThL-re  are  duets  and  trios,  some  of  which 
are  very  t  ialjorate.  A  cnriooa  one  by(9Mm>)ini 
ia  in  free  fugal  imitation,  with  the  respective 
entries  of  the  second  and  third  voices  taking 
plM0  al  an  interval  of  94  han.  Ohioiis  and 
fugues  are  in  abundance,  amongst  them  a  fugue 
in  5-4  by  Catel.  One  exercise  by  Cherubini  is 
without  bars,  and  another bj  tba  «mM  eompoaer 
is  bended  '  Contrepoint  rigoureux  \  c\n'\  voix 
8ur  le  Plaint  Chant.'  If  these  two  collections  of 
vocaliui  are  sftutteJ  and  comquend,  an  amonBt 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowle<lge,  as  well 
as  control  over  the  voice,  will  have  been  gained 
that  will  fblfll  every  ponffllile  nqolrement  pre- 
pftratiiry  to  acquaintance  with  the  great  opemtic 
and  oratorical  works.  Mention  must  not  be 
omitted  of  GMeoiio**  neAi!  BradMa,  of  more 
modest  calibre,  wln'ch  have  gained  a  large  popu- 
larity throughout  musical  £urope ;  nor  of  thoee 
ot  ludamo  Mareheri-Chnnmann,  idddk  givo  a 

gCMt  deal  of  excellent  INllr,  and  WOTB  EigUj 

approved  by  Rossim.  [H.C.D.] 

SOLl£:,  Jban  Pierrx  (real  name  SonLiBR), 
bom  at  Nlmes.  1755,  died  in  Paris  Aug.  6, 181  a, 
waw  one  of  the  good  singers  and  comp<Kters  at 
the  Opera  Comique  in  it^  early  days.  The  son 
of  a  cello-player  he  learnt  that  instrument,  and 
ImmI  a  good  musical  education  at  the  Nlmes 
fttaitrUe,  after  which  he  played  in  the  orchestra 
and  taught  singing  till  hin  ihhiU  as  a  tenor  in 
1778.  His  success  in  the  pmvinoes  tempted 
him  to  go  to  Paris,  but  he  failed  at  firat,  in 
1783,  and  remained  away  till  after  three  years 
lintholavgetttheatioof  I90M.  Ho 


1  The  »t>t>r«Tlst)on  'Alta  V»  W>«"  tan  hu«\y  OMan  other  than 
'alia  VcrKlr»<  ifanllMtma.'  The  n  mutt  be  a  mittaka  of  the  Krrnch 
pritiii-r.  Th**o  abbrvTlatloni  are  allernaled  ihronch  the  eiertl*e 
wtih  farlhrr  on.  Rallla  al  c«lo."Alla  B8«  Trinlta.'  attd  laM  of  all 
*oo  motl  (loiia  Ktaraa.'  The  wont  '  Sattla'  muit  alio  be  a  mUtake. 
aiMw  edition  hM  tttia  phra*e.  -8atl1a  al  colo.-  «r«l  ttt^  (  ther  'co 
glorlft  ttOTHL'  ThU  does  not  help  to  clear  up  the  matter. 
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engaged  in  17S7  for  the  Opera  Comique,  where 
he  remained,  gradually  making  bio  mj  Qp> 
wards  to  the  first  place  in  the  oompaay.  espe- 
cially after  relinquishing  the  pert  of  teiwr 
goUt  for  that  of  baritone.  The  baritone  wsa 
then  a  novelty,  and  Mdhul  wrote  for  Soli^ 
several  parts  which  have  sinoe  become  identified 
with  hfai  name.  He  next  tried  Ua  hand  at 
oompoeition,  and  with  e<]ual  success,  for  his 
operas  oomiques  number  53  in  all.  'Jean  et 
Genevieve'  (179a)  being  the  first,  and  'Lea 
M^ne«trel8 '  3  acts  ( 1 81 1 )  the  last.  '  Le  Jockey' 
(Jan.  6),  'Le  Secret'  (April  ao,  1796),  'Le 
Chapitre  Second*  (June  17,  1799)  in  one  act; 
and  *  Le  Diable  k  quatre'  (Nov.  30,  1809),  and 
'  Mademoiselle  de  Guise'  in  3  (March  17,  i&oS), 
were  published.  Tlumgh  tUi  mnio  it  noir 
entirely  out  of  date,  many  of  its  pretty  airs 
became  favourites  with  the  vaudeville  writers, 
and  were  set  to  a  variety  of  words.  Several 
may  be  found  in  the  '  Clef  du  Caveau.' 

Soli^  had  several  sons;  the  eldest  drowned 
himself  in  1803;  bnt  EbOo  (bom  in  VtaAa, 
1 801)  puMisht'd  in  1847  two  pamphlets  on  the 
Op^ra  Comique  and  Up^ra,  also  some  sliort 
biographiee  of  VmiA  mwieiiwi.  Ho  left  a  son, 
Charles,  who  is  a  conductor,  and  jirodtictHl  at 
Nice  in  1879  an  op^ra-oomique,  'Scheinn  Baboy 
on  IMntrigne  do  Henm,*  3  acts,  the  subject  of 
which  seems  to  havo  been  Iwrrmped  ftwn  the 
•  Intrigue  au  S^rail.'  [G.C.] 

SOLITAIRE,  LE.  CJarafa's  most  nopular 
opera  comique ;  in  3  acts,  words  by  Planard.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Feydeau,  Aug.  1 7,  i  Saa.  Its 
fiivottrite  wanbeir,  though  not  its  beet»  ie  n 
deaa— 

O^est  lo  mlitaire, 
Qnl  voit  tout. 
Qui  Bait  tout, 
Eutend  toat, 

E^j^  CO.] 

ROLMISATION  (Lat.  Solmitaiio).  The  art 
of  illustrating  the  oonstroction  of  the  Musical 
Soale  by  means  of  certain  syllables,  so  associated 
with  the  sounds  of  which  it  is  composed  as  to 
exemplify  both  their  relative  proportions,  and  the 
functions  they  dischaige  as  individual  membors 
of  a  syitem  beeed  open  find  mflMinitiiiil  prin- 
ciples. 

The  laws  of  Solmisation  are  of  scarcely  less 
venerable  antiquity  than  thoee  which  govern 
the  aocept<'d  proportions  of  the  Scale  itself.  They 
hrst  Hppear  aiucug  the  Greeks,  and  doubtlcsH 
proved  as  useful  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Lyric 
Drama,  and  the  Singers  who  took  part  in  ilH 
gorgeous  representations  in  the  great  Theatre  at 
Athens,  as  they  have  sinoe  dene  to  Yoeelists  of 
all  ages.  Making  the  necessary  allowance  for 
diti'erences  of  Tonality,  the  guiding  principle  in 
those  eulier  tbnea  was  precisely  tto  prinoipio 
by  which  we  are  guided  now.  Its  essence  con- 
sisted in  the  adaptation  to  the  Tetrachord  of  such 
syllables  as  ihonid  ensure  the  recognition  of  the 
Hemitone,  wherever  it  occurred.  Now,  the  Hemi- 
tone  of  the  Greeks,  thouuh  not  absolutely  identical 
with  our  Dfailoale  Somltano,  wai  lie  adoabtad 
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homologM  ;^  Mid,  throughoat  their  tyttem,  this 
Hemitone  oocurred  between  the  first  and  second 
aounds  of  every  Tetr«cbord ;  jiut  hA,  in  our  Major 
Seale,  tlM  SeoutoiMa  ooeur  Mtweea  the  third  and 
fourth  Degree  a  of  the  two  disjunct  Tetrachonla 
^  which  the  complete  Octave  is  represented, 
liierafiire,  they  ovcUliMd  tliat  the  frar  Mmndi 
of  the  Tetd^hord  should  be  reprc^nted  by  the 
four  syllabkat  ra,  r«,  n» ;  and  that,  in  passing 
Uram  one  l^tradtotd  to  another,  the  position  of 
these  syllables  should  be  so  modified,  aa  in  every 
oase  to  place  the  Hemitone  between  ra  and  rc, 
«nd  the  two  following  Tones  betweoii  rs  wad  nj, 
and  Tf]  and  roi,  respectively.' 

When,  early  in  the  nth  century,  Guido 
d'Arezzo  substituted  hisHezochords  for  theTetra- 
chords  of  the  Greek  system,  he  was  so  fully  alive 
to  the  value  of  this  principle,  that  he  adapted  it 
to  another  set  of  syllables,  sutfioiently  extended 
to  embrace  six  sounds  instead  of  four.  In  the 
choice  of  these  he  was  guided  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence. Observing  that  the  Melody  of  a 
Hymtt»  written  about  the  year  770  by  Paulus 
Diacomis,  for  the  Festival  of  S.  John  the  Bftptist, 
was  so  constructed,  that  ita  successive  phrases 
began  inrith  tho  tlx  Mmnds  of  the  HexjMhord, 
taken  in  their  regular  order,  he  adopted  the 
•yllables  sung  to  these  notes  as  the  bans  of  his 
Mw  •yatem  ct  SbfantiatftDn,  ehanging  thorn  flrom 
Hexachord  to  Hexachord,  on  principles  to  be 
hereafter  described,  exactly  as  the  Greeks  had 
iionnorij  diai^ped  thdr  iNur  lyllablaa  fiom  Tate- 
ehord  to  llaltMund. 


7^ 


•  IB  IM  •  •  lo-nua   FA  -  ma-ll  ta  •  •  o« 


0  tel-r*^ 

A  la-ml-rt. 

■—   =^ 
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«>  — z?- 
•  Ts  poi  -  la  •  tl 

LA-U-I    re-^--  lutn 

r   -.  ^  1^::=:  

•^^  Of 
Sum  •  ta 

lo  •  M  -  lie*. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  example,  that  the 

a liable*,  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La.*  were  origin- 
ly  auog  to  the  notes  C.  D,  B,  F.  G,  A  ;  that  is 
to  aay,  to  the  six  sounds  of  tiie  Natural  Hexa- 
ehoid  :  and  tliat  the  Semitone  fell  between  the 
third  and  fourth  qrUobles,  Mi  and  Fa^  and  these 
only.  [See  Hkxachord.]  15ut,  when  applied  to 
the  Haid  Hexachord,  these  same  six  syllables 
I  ftm  Wiiiiin  aiwauw  It  miMwiii  i»  lat  a-tum  jj-,  ti 


the 
us 


•  Though  tbt  tro*  prowiMlktlflo  or  tiMOntk  vmiri*  k  Iwk  IN  w 
Mt  Ml  wtthottt  tiM  mMM  of  formlnf  w  upfirMmttt  M«  of  It.  kinca 

Bomer  u*n  the  ijlUbl*  ^  to  ImlUU  tho  bWtlng  ot  the  «h««p. 

»  ii«T«rJ  Vo««liu.  In  hU  trmct  •!)«  qu»tu»r  An  biu  popularibiu ' 
(Am^tnr.l&m  l&vi).  mention*  the  folloMtnc  Itiilteh  M  bMtll(  beao 
w.-itsca.  »h<>rili  iftrr  tli<_-  tlnip  uf  liuldo.  for  the  pOtPSWl" 
1B(  the  $ix  «7ll»blftl  upon  the  leaniT  '  ni-nmry  - 

'  Car  adhtbo*  trtMl  nuiMros    i  i  i,i.[w  iitM  r!  ? 
VT  JUUml  lUawvB  JTAiuot  bouuM«ua  LAbwm.' 
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represented  the  notes  G,  A,  D,  E :  whil^, 
in  the  Soft  Hexachord,  they  were  suug  to  F.  G. 
A,  Bb,  C,  D.  The  note  C  therefore  was  some- 
times represented  by  Ut,  sometimes  by  Fa,  ani 
sometimes  by  Sol,  according  to  the  Hexachord 
in  which  it  occurred;  and  was  couaeuuently 
odled,  in  genoal  terms,  C  tot-fa^,  tn  Kke 
manner,  A  was  represented  either  by  La,  ^fi.  or 
Re  :  and  was  hence  called  A  la-mi-rCf  as  indi- 
cated, in  oar  oxarople,  by  the  syllablea  prilled 
above  the  Stave.  But,  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances could  the  Semitone  occur  between  any 
other  inrUaUaa  Ibm  MimAFa;  and  b«Nim aa 
we  sh  Jl  prMNBtly  aaa.  tha  trm  value  off  tha 
system. 

So  long  as  the  compass  of  the  Malo^ 
treatment  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  aingle 
chord,  the  application  of  this  principle 
simple  enough ;  but,  for  the  Solmisation  of  Melo* 
dies  embiainng  a  more  extended  range,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  introduce  certain  chanirc-^, 
called  Mutations,  based  upon  a  system  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  practice  of  thoGroefci> 
[See  M  I'TATioN.]  NMienever  a  given  Melody  ex- 
tended (or  modulated)  from  one  Hexachord  into 
anolhw,  the  syllables  perlainiiigto  thoikavr  aeries 
were  substituted  for  those  belonging  to  the  old 
one,  at  some  convenient  point,  and  oontinued.  ia 
regular  anooaadon,  mitil  it  baoamo  oanvoniaBt  to 
change  them  back  again ;  by  which  means  the 
compasa  of  tha  Scale  ooold  be  enlarged  to  any 
required  aattent. 

For  instance,  in  the  following  example  tha 
passage  begins  at  (a),  in  the  Natural  Hexachonl 
of  C,  but  extends  upwards  three  notes  beyond  iu 
compass,  and  borrows  a  Bb  from  the  Soft  Hexa- 
chonl  of  F.  As  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to 
defer  the  change  until  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
first  Hexachord  have  been  reached,  it  may  here 
be  moat  conveniently  ina<le  at  the  not-t  G  Now, 
in  the  Natural  Hexachord,  G  is  repn^-ated  bj 
the  syllaUa  iSoI ;  in  the  Soft  Hexachord.  by  Jte. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  we  have  only  to  substitute 
Re  for  Solf  at  this  point;  and  to  continue  the 
Solmisatiott  pfopar  to  the  Soft  Hexachord  to  tfe 
end  of  the  passage,  taking  no  notioa  ' 
the  syllable  printed  in  Italics. 

Soft  Hexachord. 


At  (fi),  OB  fba  other  band,  the  passage  < 
downwards,  from  the  Hexachord  of  G.  into  that 
of  C.  Here,  the  change  may  be  most  oonreniently 
eflfected  by  substituting  the  La  of  the  Ust-uaimd 
Hexadboid  ffar  the  ils  of  tba  0iM^  at  tha  1 

(b)    Hard  Hexachord. 


R<il 


Fft     111  IU 


Sol 


10  Bo 
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SOLIOBATION. 


*nie  fint  of  theM  MuUtions  is  called  Sol-rt,  in 
alluaion  to  its  peculiar  interchange  of  syUables  : 
the  second  ia  called  JU'la.  As  a  general  rule, 
Jie  is  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  syllable  for 
SMcending  Mutations,  aad  La,  for  those  which 
cxlen<l  <!ownvvard8,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
couiUiendutiou  contained  in  the  following  Distich : 

Yooibu  «tarls  solum  aantando  doabtu 

Per  rt  qoidem  snnoss  littlatiai^  psr  U  dsomm. 

This  rule,  hnwpver,  does  not  exclufle  the  occa- 
sional use  of  iho  funus  contained  in  the  subjoined 
TaUttb  tiMmgb  tte  dffvat  diMige  from  tht  Hard 
to  the  Soft  H«aaMdMv4»  9U$  mtmh  it  not 
recommfmded. 

Dacending  MutatioM. 

LJheSaL  3PtoniihsHai«ltotlisSoftHsiaaoliafd,efaao8> 
ingon  C. 

&  JIUs.    Hat.  to  Hard  Hex.  efaanRing  on  K  Soil  to 

Nat.  Ilex,  changing  on  A. 
&  Bt4m,    Hard  to  Nat.  Hex.  changing  on  A.  Kat.  to 

Soft  Hex.  chanfring  on  D. 

4.  Re-mL    Bard  to  Soft  H*>x.  changing  on  A. 

5.  lU-ioL    Nat.  to  Hard  Hex.  changing  on  O.   Soft  tO 

Nat.  Hex.  chnnging  on  ii. 
flL  ScHa*    Hani  to  Soft  Hnx.  chan^^inR  on  D. 
7.  Cn/a.    Nut.  to  Hard  lifX.  chanKiiiu  on  OL  Boft  to 

Nat.  Hex.  obangiog  ou  F. 
&  Oihna  Bsidlo8oflB«.<hmgliigoaQw 

Ascending  MutatioM. 

9.  Fa-ui.    Hard  to  Nat.  Hexachord,  ohanRlmf  oa  0. 
Nat.  to  Soft  Hex.  cliauging  on  V, 
10.  In  mim   Hard  to  Nat.  Hex.  changing  oa  JL 
U.  Lo  rt.    Kat.  to  Hani  Uo>x.  ehanging  on  A.  Soft  to 
Nat.  Hex.  chaooiac  on  JD. 
SofttoHaidHsifskiiaBliigsBD. 
la  3f^r«.  Do.  DoT^ 

14.  JU  ut.  Do.  Do.  O. 
&>!/(■.           Da  I)n.  0. 

15.  8m Bard  to  Nat.  Hex.  changing  oa  JK  MM*  to 

Soft  Hfx.  ( li.iii|>fiiiy  on  (1. 
v.  AM.    Nat.  to  H  trd  II.  X  i  hangiur  oaOi  fiofk  to 
Kat.  Hex.  cti.iUKing  on  C. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  antient  system 
WM  bMed  b  tbiit  of  *  tbe  MovmOiIs  I7t'— «r,  as 

we  should  now  call  it,  'the  Moveable  Do*;  an 
arrangement  which  assists  Uie  learner  very 
natonally,  by  the  veoogfnitkm  of  a  govoratng 
syllabic,  which,  changing;  with  the  ke\',  regulates 
the  position  of  every  other  syllable  in  the  series, 
eaOa  attontion  to  the  rriatiyo  proportions  misting 
between  the  root  of  the  Scale  and  its  attendant 
aounds,  and,  ia  pointing  out  the  peculiar  oharao- 
ferbdoi  of  eaoi  mbovdbiato  nMmber  of  the 
■ystoni,  lays  emphatio  Stress  upon  its  connection 
with  its  fellow  degrees,  and  thus  teaches  the  ear, 
aa  well  as  the  understanding.  We  shall  presently 
liava  oeeasion  to  comtider  the  actual  value  of 
these  manifold  advantaj^ea;  but  must  first  trace 
their  historical  couuuutauu  with  the  bolmiaatiuu 
of  a  later  age. 

So  long  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  con- 
tinued in  use,  Guido's  system  aiiHwered  its  pur- 
poae  so  thoroughly,  that  any  attempt  to  improve 
upon  it  would  certainly  have  ended  in  failure. 
Butk  when  the  functions  of  the  Leading-Nuto 
were  tnvnglit  more  prominently  into  notice^  the 
dt-ni  ind  for  a  chmige  became  daily  more  and 
wore  urgent.  The  completion  of  the  Octave 
rendered  it  not  only  demable,  hot  imperatively 
necessary,  that  the  sounds  should  no  longer  be 
arranged  in  Ueaachords,  but|  in  Heptachorda,  or 


Septenaries,  for  which  purpose  an  extended  tjU 
labic  arrangement  was  needed.  We  have  been 
unable  to  trace  back  the  definite  use  of  a  seventh 
syllable  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  year  1599, 
when  the  subject  was  broached  by  Erich  van  der 
Putten  (EIryciuB  Puteanus'^  of  Dordrecht,  who, 
at  pages  54,  55  of  bin  '  P&llas  modulata,'  ^  pro-  . 
poaed  the  use  of  BI,  deriving  the  idea  from  tha 
second  syllable  of  lain.*  No  long  time,  how* 
ever,  elapsed,  before  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  theorists  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  SI, 
the  two  let  tern  of  which  were  suggested  by  the 
initials  of  'bancto  Joannes' — the  Adonic  verse 
whieh  fDOowa  the  three  Sapphics  hi  the  Hynm 
already  quoted.'  The  use  of  thiri  syllable  was 
•trangly  advocated  by  Sethua  Calvisius,  in  his 
'Bxerntatlo  maeio»  ter^'  printed  in  1611. 
Since  then,  variouH  attempts  have  been  made 
to  aupplant  it,  in  favour  of  6a,  Za,  Ci,  Be,  Te, 
and  OUMT  open  syllables  ;>  but,  the  suggested 
changes  have  rarely  survived  their  originators, 
though  another  one,  of  little  less  importaooe— 
the  substitution  of  Ho  for  on  aceoant  of  ill 
greater  resonanoa— baa*  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  been  almost  universally  accepted. 
[See  Do.]  Lorenzo  Penna,*  writing  in  1673, 
speaks  of  Do  as  then  in  general  use  in  Italy ;  and 
Gerohimo  Can  tone  ^  alludes  to  it,  in  nearly  similar 
terms,  in  1678,  since  which  period  the  use  of  Ut 
haa  been  diMcontinued,  not  only  in  Italy,  bat  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  except  France. 

In  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  far  more 
•weeping  ohangca  than  theae  have  been  propeeed, 
from  time  to  time,  and  even  temporarily  ac- 
cepted. Huberto  Waelrant  U5i7-^59d)t  one  of 
tbe  brightest  geniuaei  of  the  Fourth  Flemish 
School,  intnxluctHl,  at  Antwerp,  a  syistem  called 
*  Bocedisation,'  or  '  Bobisation,  founded  on  seven 
sylUUea— A>,  Ct,  Di,  Oa,  Lo,  Ma,  iVt— wbieh 
have  since  been  called  the  'Voce*  Belgicw.'  At 
Stuttgart,  Daniel  Hitsler  (1576-1635)  based  a 
system  of '  Bebiaatioii  *  upon  La,  Se,  Ce,  Dt,  Me, 
Fe,  Gt.  A  century  later,  Graun  (1701-1759) 
invented  a  method  of  '  Danieuisation/  founded 
upon  the  particles.  Da,  Me,  Ni,  Po,  Tu,  La,  Be, 
But  none  of  these  methods  have  survived. 

In  En<,'land,  the  use  of  tbe  syllables  Ut  and 
He  died  out  oompletely  before  the  middle  of  the 
1 7th  century ;  and  recurring  changes  of  Mi,  Fa, 
Sol,  Ixi,  were  iifcd,  alone,  for  the  Solmisation  of  all 
kinds  of  Melodied.  Butler  mentions  this  method 
as  being  in  general  use,  in  1636";  and  Playftxd 
calls  attention  to  the  same  fact  in  1655.^ 

In  Erance,  the  original  syllables,  with  the 
added  Si,  took  firmer  root  than  ever  in  Italy ;  Ibr 
it  had  long  been  the  custom,  in  the  Neapolitan 
Schools,  to  use  the  series  banning  with  Do  for 
thoee  Keys  only  in  whidi  die  Third  ia  Major. 

«  'FaIIm  modulata.  tin  Beptem  <M»erlinln»  Tcxum '  M  lnri.  r-.'S). 
afterwards  reprinted,  under  tbe  tlllt  ol  Mu»»Uifua'  Il*ii.'»i-r,  h*':i. 

2  It  hu  bi^n  mU.  tlutt.  Id  certain  Tenloiu  ul  Um  Meluil;,  tbe  On* 
iitijir  of  iijr  .\duiilc  Ter««  U  aetuallr  Mos  (o  Um  MlaBi  tMtwa 
bATi  oeTer  met  irttti  tiicJa  a  Tsnton.  uid  do  not  Mlift  ta  ItM  tmO^ 

feuitroiMiaiMMw.  iaw«.«sLiit.a.«ia 

« •  Albwl  UMlcilt  *  (Botaess.  ism. 

*  'AnDoniaUreKorUna'  (Turin.  ISTB). 

•  'ritnelple*  of  Mustek.'  bj  0.  Butter  (lood.  UK). 

t 'laintetdQa  to  tlH  tkUl «( Murisk' (UB4. 1M)> 
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For  Minor  Keys,  the  NeafH>litaTis  begin  with 
FiC ;  using  /'a  for  an  aoddlMlal  Flat,  and  Mi  for 
a  Sharp.  Durante,  however,  when  his  pupils 
were  puzzled  with  »  difficult  Mutation,  used  to 
fHj  out*  'Only  ^bB%  the  syllables  in  tone,  and 
you  may  name  them  after  devils,  if  you  like.* 

The  truth  is,  that,  as  long  as  the  syllables  are 
open,  their  eeleedoii  !■  »  SMlter  of  very  slight 
importance.  They  were  never  intendwl  to  be 
used  for  the  formation  of  the  Voice,  which  may 
be  vradi  iMttor  trained  upon  the  eomid  of  the 
vowel.  A,  as  pronounced  in  Italian,  than  upon  any 
oiher  syllable  whatever.  Their  use  is^  to  fismi- 
Imriee  the  Stadent  with  13m  powera  aad  ipedal 
peculiarities  of  the  sounda  which  form  the  Scale: 
nod  here  it  is  that  the  aivumente  of  those  who 
Inebt  upon  Uie  nee  of  ft  *fized,*  or  %  'moreable 
Do,^  demand  our  most  careful  consideration.  The 
fact  that  in  Italy  and  France  the  i^Uables 
Ut  (Do),  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  are  always 
applied  to  the  same  eeries  of  notes,  C,  D,  £,  F, 
G,  A,  B,  and  ufied  as  we  ourselves  use  the  letters, 
exercises  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  It  is  quite  possible  for  an  Italian,  or  a 
Frenchman,  to  apply  the  'fixed  Do  system'  to 
his  methml  of  nomenclature,  and  to  uHe  the 
'  moveable  Do '  for  purpoees  of  Solmisation.  The 
writer  himself,  when  a  child,  was  taught  l)oth 
systems  simultaneously,  by  his  first  instructor, 
Jdin  Purkis,  who  luaiiitdaed,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  each  had  its  own  merits,  and  each  its  own 
faults.  In  matters  relating  to  absolute  pitcli,  the 
fixed  Do  is  iJl  that  oae  be  demred.  The '  moveable 
Do '  ignores  the  question  of  pitch  entirely ;  but 
it  calU  the  Student's  attention  to  the  peculiar 
ftmotfom  attadiid  to  flie  aeveml  Degreae  of  the 
Scale  BO  cleftriyt  thtt,  in  a  very  short  time,  he 
learns  to  diatiflfpttUh  the  Dominant,  the  Sob- 
Mediant,  tiie  LeMUng>No(e,  or  any  other  Interval 
of  any  given  Key,  without  the  possibility  of  mis- 
take and  tha^  by  simply  ioi>laijig  the  passage  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  following  example  shows  the  first  phrase 
of  the  'Old  Hundredth  Psalm,'  transposed  into 
different  Kem  with  the  Solmisation  proper  to  both 
the  flxea  and  the  BWVoaUa  Da. 


C«)  MofeaMsJle. 


SOLO  onoAir. 

PIsed  re. 


*'  Da 

Ds  « 

C) 

la    801  9s 

Movesbte  Do, 

■s 

IB 

Do 

— ^  

Do  a 

— — }  1  <»— 

lA      Sol  0» 

Jis 

Hi 

(e)  Mo«iBbIelto. 


la    Sol     rs    lU      U      il  Do 


This  example  baa  been  ao  amo^recl     to  bHn? 

into  prominent  notice  one  of  the  strongest  ol  j—  - 
tions  that  has  ever  been  brou^t  againat  the  nee 
of  the  fixed  Do.  The  sytton  makce  no  tKCiiMun 
for  the  indication  of  Flats  or  Sharps.  Sol  repre> 
sents  G  Q  in  the  last  division  of  our  example  and 
G  S  in  the  last  but  one.  In  a  tract  publiahed  at 
Venice,  in  1746,'  an  anonymous  member  of  the 
Roman  Academy  oalled  'Arcatlia,'  propoeed  to 
remove  the  difficulty,  by  adding  to  the  aeren 
recognised  qrUaUea  fiv»otben»  dMigned  to  repre- 
sent the  Sharps  and  Flats  most  frequently  ueed  ; 
viz.  Pa  (Cf,  Db),  Bo  (Dt,  Eb),  Ju  (Ff .  Gt»), 
Jh  (Of,  Ab%  m  (Af,  Bb).  Tbia  method  ww 
adopted  by  Hasse,  and  highly  approved  by  Giam- 
battista  Manoini:  btit»  in  1768.  a  certain  Si^nor 
Sena  endeavoared  to  sapeiaede  It  by  n  liill  mot* 
numerous  collection  of  syllables  ;  using  Ca,  Ihi, 
Ae,  Fa,  Ga,  A,  Ba,  to  represent  the  seven  natural 
notes.  A,  B,  G,  D,  E,  F,  G;  Ce,  De,  E,  Fb,  Bt, 
Ao,  Be,  to  represent  the  same  notes,  raiped  by  a 
series  of  Sharns ;  and  Ci,  Di,  Oe,  Fi,  Gi,Au,B%, 
to  represent  them,  when  lowered  by  FbAa. 

None  of  these  methods  remained  long  in  nee; 
but  the  defect  has  not  been  foigutten;  and.  in 
1880,  Dr.  HuUah  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  fay 
retaining  the  orthodox  aerlea  of  ^llablea  for  the 
natural  notes,  and  adoptincr  modified  sonnds  fer 
the  sharps  and  flats,  as  bhown  under  the  head  of 
SOKVA.  (WJB.R.] 

SOLO  {Ttal.  '  alone  *).  A  piece  or  pa^^sn^  ex- 
ecuted by  one  voice  or  performer.  Airs  are 
solos;  a  pianoforte  piece  for  a  banda  la  a  piuMK 
forte  solo.  A  violin  solo,  strictly  speaking,  a 
piece  for  the  violin  alon^  like  Bach'a  unaooom- 
panied  sonatas ;  but  the  term  is  often  naed  looeely 
for  a  concerto  or  other  piece  in  which  the  ^olo 
instrument  is  aooompanied  by  the  band,  tha 
pianoforte,  etc. 

In  an  oroheetral  pie(»  where  one  inetnunent 
has  a  passage  which  is  intended  to  unnnd  out 
prominently,  it  is  marked  '  Solo,'  as  in  ihe  second 
aob|eet  of  Uie  Adagio  in  Beethoven's  Symphony 
no.  4,  which  is  for  the  lat  clarinet,  and  marked 
Solo ;  in  the  flute  solo  near  the  end  of  the  work- 
i  ng-out  in  the  Leonora  Overture  (where,  however, 
the  bassoon,  equally  solo,  is  merely  marked  *  1.*); 
and  in  a  thousand  other  instanoea.  In  Mraage* 
menta  of  pianoferta  eonoortoa  for  a  hands,  wa 
entry  of  the  solo  instrument  it  maiked  &>/o.  to 
distinguish  it  £rom  the  nnmpwaaaii  aooompani- 
nent.  [0.] 

SOLO  OROAN,  a  manual  or  clavier  of  an 
organ  having  stops  associated  with  it  which  f  r 
the  most  part  are  intended  for  use  tolo,  that  ii, 
in  angle  noCaa  as  opposed  to  ehords.  The  solo 
orcfan  is  generally  a  fourth  manual  placed  above 
that  of  the  swell ;  but  it  oocasionaUy  supersedes 
the  dwir  organ,  and  ia  then  placed  below  the 

1  RtS«nloal  Kpra  Alia  mentor 
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SOLO  OBGAK. 

'Great*  manual.  The  atofw  in  a  solo  organ  are 
most  frequently  (i)  Plutea  of  8  ft  and  4  ft; 
(2)  A  stop  of  darinet-tone ;  (3)  a  stop  of  oboe- 
tone  (orcheitral  oboe) ;  (4)  Beodi  of  8  ft.  and 
4ft.oflriHii]MMoM(traiiil»,taba«  Lai^ 
■olo  onans  contain  also  stops  imitative  of  the 
▼ioliii,  ham,  piccolo,  and  other  iiiBtrumenta ;  per- 
Itapt  alio  an  open  diafMumi,  ai^,  in  a  Ibiroaaea,  a 
carillon  or  glocLenjtpiel.  The  solo  tninpet-Btops 
are  nuwt  frequentl  on  a  hea^  unmm9  of  wind, 
and  in  order  to  ottUin  epeoial  Drullaaoj  are  aoine- 
times  '  harmonic,'  as  are  also  the  flut^ ;  that  ia. 
they  have  tubes  of  twice  the  ordinary  length, 
vieiroed  with  a  «nall  hole  at  their  half  length. 
Some  of  the  stops  of  a  solo  organ  are  often  used 
in  chords,  each  for  instance  as  flutes  and  reeds. 
This  is  most  commonly  done  by  means  of  a 
coupler  *8cio  to  Great,'  hy  whieh  tlM  diapason 
or  flute  tones  of  the  solu  organ  can  be  used  as 
a  valuable  reinforcement  of  the  foundation  stops 
of  the  Great  manual ;  and  the  tone  of  the  full 
Great  organ  can  be  similarly  enriched  by  coupling 
the  solo  reeds.  In  instruments  which  contain  a 
Vox  humana,  that  stop  is  perhaps  more  often 
found  associated  with  the  Swell-manual  than  with 
the  Solo-manual ;  but  when  placed  on  the  solo 
organ  its  pipes  are  generally  shut  np  in  a  separate 
box  with  Venetian  shutters  worked  by  a  second 
awell-pedal.  When  conipoeition-pedals  are  made 
to  act  npon  the  BweU,  Onm%  and  Oboir  organs.  It 
is  evidently  wise  to  make  the  corabinationa  they 
produce  proceed  as  mtdually  as  nossible  from 
piano  to  /orHtaimo.  Btit  this  simple  principle  is 
not  applicable  to  the  combinations  or  rather 
adections  of  solo  stops  which  are  made  by  means 
of  composition-pedals  or  pistona.  Tlie  oifficulty 
seems  however  to  be  overcome  by  a  method  sug- 
gested some  years  ago  by  the  writer  of  this  article; 
namely,  to  arrange  them  in  the  order  in  which 
the  instruments  are  found  in  a  modem  full-score. 
Thus,  six  combination-pedals  would  act  on  the 
sulo-stops  in  the  following  system :— <• 

(i)  Stops  of  Flote-tone. 

(a)  Stops  of  Oboe-tone. 

(3)  Stops  of  Cbirinet  and  BawMA  tonoa. 

(4)  Stops  of  Hom-tooo. 

(5)  Stops  of  Trumpet  and  Trombone  tonM. 

(6)  Stops  of  Violin  and  Viola  tones. 

This  method,  which  is  at  once  simple  and  ez- 
banstive,  m^t  be  fndefbiilely  extended ;  thne 
ftir  example,  a  carillon,  flnim.  or  triangle,  would 
be  produced  bv  a  composition-pedal  or  piston 
lying  between  uie  tmmpet  atope  and  vioUn  stops ; 
and  a  vox  humana  would  naturally  follow  afler 
stops  of  the  violin-tone.  Isimaller  solo  ongans 
would  probably  be  easily  bioiight  nnder  oonlvol 
bgr  qnmmnation-pedals  or  pistons  adiqg  on 

(I)  Flute, 
(a)  Oboe. 
(3)  darinet 
<4)  Trumpet. 

The  Solo  organ  is  an  introduction  of  modem 
times,  and  followed  naturally  upon  the  inven- 
tion of  pipee  dosdy  Imitatiqg  the  tones  of  or- 
chestral  inatnmMnti.  £JJ3.] 
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SOLO  STOP,  (i)  A  stop  or  register  of  a  solo 
organ  or  fourth  manual,  (a  )  Any  stop  wUdh  oan 
be  used  as  a  toUt — ^that  is,  in  single  notes,  e.  g.  a 
clarinet  on  the  choir  ora;an ;  a  cornopean,  haul- 
boy,  or  other  reed  en  the  swell  oijpui ;  a  dan^ 
bella  or  flute  on  either  of  the  three  manuals 
great,  swell,  or  choir.  The  name  Solo  stop  doeo 
not  neoasMrily  imply  that  ftiOohordaoMy  not  be 
used  upon  it.  [See  8ou>  Qboav.]  [JJS.] 

SOLOMON.  An  oratorio  of  Hansel's  ;  cora- 
poeed  between  *  Alexander  Bal  us '  and  *  Theodora.* 
It  was  began  on  Hay  5, 1 74S,  and  the  memofaa- 

dum  at  the  end  of  the  work  is  'G.  F.  Handel, 
Juin  13,  I748,etati8  63.  VoUig  geendiget.'  The 
words  of  the  oratorio  are  supposed  to  be  by 
Dr.  Morell ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Harden  theatre,  March  17, 
1749,  '  with  a  Concerto."  and  was  revived  by  Sir 
G.  Smart  at  Exeter  Hall,  April  14,  1836.  The 
Sncrod  Ilannnnic  Society  followed,  Dec.  3,  i^l^', 
and  with  Costa's  additional  accompauimenta, 
April  %,  1870.  [O.] 

S0M6R£E.    Voix  mM§  Is  the  Frendk' 

term  for  the  veiled  voice  or  voce  velnta,  in  con- 
traUiatinctiun  to  the  voix  clairt.  ^See  Vkilko 
yom.]  [O.] 

80MIS,  GiovANHT  Battista,  violinist,  was 
bom  in  Piedmont  in  1676.  He  studied  first  under 
Corelli  at  Ilomo,  and  aderwards  under  Vivaldi 
at  Venice.  After  his  return  to  Turin  be  was 
appointed  solo  violinist  to  the  Kinp,  and  leader  of 
the  royal  band,  a  position  he  retained  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1763.  After  baring 
once  settled  at  Turin  he  appears  scarcely  ever  to 
have  left  it ;  and  since  only  a  single  composition 
of  his,  a  set  of  sonstsi^  baa  MenpnbliBhea,  theva 
are  no  means  of  directly  forming  an  estimate  of 
him  as  a  player;  bat  judging  from  the  st]^ 
of  his  nnmeroas  and  well-lcaown  pupils,  Somta 
did  not  merely  hand  on  the  tradititms  of  the 
great  Italian  masters,  but  formed  a  style  of  his 
own,  more  InilUaat  and  mora  emoliona],  maridng 
technically,  and  also,  in  a  sense,  musically,  a 
decided  forward  step  in  the  art  cS  plaviiur  the 
violin.  As  the  head  and  founder  m  the  Pied- 
montese  School,  and  the  teacher  of  LfcUur,  Oiar- 
dini,  Chiabran  and  Pugnani — the  latter  again  the 
teacher  of  ViotU — he  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  tiie  history  of  violin-plavincr,  and  forms  the 
connectincf  link  between  the  classical  schools  of 
Italy  and  France.  Fotis  names  as  his  only  pub- 
lished work  *  Opera  prima  di  senate  a  violino  e 
violoncello  o  cembalo.    Roma  1733.*  [P.D.J 

SOMMEROPHONE.  An  inPtniment  of  the 
saxhorn  or  bombardon  class,  named  after  its  in- 
ventor. It  will  be  remembered  as  largely  played 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  185 1.  'The  Euphonic 
horn  of  Herr  Sommer '  is  honourably  mentioned 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Juries  (pp.  331,  335)  as  'an 
instrument  of  great  power  as  well  as  sweetness  of 
tone.'  It  possessed  no  very  special  peculiarities, 
and  ii  now  seidom,  if  over,  need.  [W.H.8.] 

SON  AND  STRANGER,  THE.  The  title 
of  the  Sni^h  venion,  Iqr  H.  P.  Chorl^,  of 
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Mendelssohn's  '  Heimkehr  aus  dei;  Fromde'  (Re- 
tara  fram  abroad),  produced  at  the  Hagmaiket 
Theatre.  Lomlon,  July  7,  1851. 

The  original  piece  was  by  Klingeinann,  and 
WM  written  and  oompo^ed  in  London  between 
Sept.  10  ami  Oct.  4,  1829,  for  the  silver  weddin;^ 
of  MendelB:^ohn*8  parents  on  the  following  Dec. 
36.  The  parts  were  OMt  as  foUowi:— Lisbeth, 
Kebecka;  Kauz,  Devrient ;  Hi  rmann,  Mantius  ; 
and  the  Mayor,  Ueniel,  for  whom  a  part  waM 
written  all  on  one  note,  F— whkli  however  he 
could  not  catch.  [G.] 

SONATA.  The  history  of  the  Sonata  is  the 
history  of  an  attempt  to  cope  with  one  of  the 
most  singnlair  proUems  ever  presented  to  the 
mind  of  man,  and  its  solution  is  one  of  the  most 
•uooessful  achievements  of  his  artistic  instincts.  A 
Sonata  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  sonnd-pieoe,  and 
a  snnnd-piece  alone:  in  its  i)nrej»t  and  most  per- 
fect examples,  it  is  unexplained  by  title  or  text, 
and  unassibted  by  Toicee ;  it  is  nothing  but  an 
unlimited  concatenation  of  musical  notes.  Such 
notes  have  individually  no  signihcance;  and  even 
the  iimplesi  principles  of  their  felative  definition 
and  juxtaposition,  such  as  is  neceoK.'iry  to  make  the 
most  elementary  music,  had  to  be  drawn  from  the 
inner  aelf  and  uie  oooaeiotMoeit  of  thfi^  which 
belong  to  man's  nature  only,  \vithout  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  guidance  or  more  than  the 
enkfeet  snggastioo  mm  the  oieui  iatioii  of  things 
external.  Vet  the  striictunil  principles  by  which 
snch  unpromising  materials  become  intolligible 
have  been  so  ordered  and  dereloped  hf  the  un- 
aided  musical  iii-tinct  of  many  successive  gener- 
atioos  of  composers,  as  to  render  poesible  long 
wotin  whidi  not  only  penetrate  and  atir  na  in 
detail,  but  are  in  their  entire  niaes  direct,  con- 
aistent^  and  convincing.  Such  works,  in  their 
oompleteet  and  meet  eeverely  afaetraot  forms,  are 

Sonatas. 

The  name  aeems  to  have  been  first  ad(^te<l 
purely  as  the  antHheeie  to  Cantata,  the  mnncal 

piece  that  was  sung.  It  begins  to  come  into  notice 
about  the  same  time  as  that  form  of  oompoeition, 
MOB  after  the  era  of  ^  moat  natlied  reroliition 

in  nnsic,  which  began  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
MBtory;  when  a  band  of  enthnaiasts,  led  by 
Tiaonary  ideals,  itnoonadoaBly  aowed  the  seed  of 

true  mixlcm  music  in  an  attempt  to  wrest  the 
monopoly  of  the  art  in  its  highest  forms  from 
the  preaominant  influence  of  the  church,  and 
to  make  it  serve  for  the  expression  of  human 
feelings  of  more  comprehensive  range.  At  tliis 
time  the  possibilities  of  polyphony  in  its  eccle- 
siastical forms  may  well  have  seemed  almost 
exhausted,  anil  men  turned  about  to  find  new 
fields  which  should  give  scope  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  workers.  Tlie  nature  of  their  sjit-oulations 
and  the  associations  of  the  old  order  of"  thitji^n 
alike  conspired  to  direct  their  attention  first  to 
Opera  and  Cantata,  and  here  they  had  some- 
thing to  guide  them ;  but  for  abstract  inptru- 
uieutal  music  of  the  Sonata  kind  they  had  for 
a  long  time  no  clue.  The  tot  suggestion  was 
clearly  accidental.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
excessive  elaboration  of  the  Madrigal  led  to  the  , 


practice  of  accompanying  the  voice  parts  with 
viols ;  and  from  this  the  step  is  but  short  te 
leaving  the  viols  by  themselves  and  making  a 
va^^ue  kind  of  chamber  music  without  the  Toioea.  i 
Thifl  a|ipea>i  to  baTe  been  the  ionrae  of  ih»  ia^  I 
stru mental  Cauzonas  which  were  written  in 
tolerable  numbers  till  some  way  into  the  eagh>  1 
teenth  oentnry.    It  does  not  afipear  thni  any  { 
distinct  rules  for  their  construction  were  recog- 
nised, but  the  examination  of  a  large  number, 
written  at  diffannt  periods  from  Frescobaldi  ie  | 
J.  S.  Bach,  proves  the  uniform  object  of  the  oom* 
posers  to  have  been  a  lax  kind  of  fugu^  andb  as 
might  have  lenred  in  its  main  ootmieB  for  the  ' 
vocal  madrigals.     Runiey  Rays  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of '  sonatas'  he  had  been  able  to  discover  m 
his  doToled  enqtdriea  were  by  Tnrini,  published 
at  Venice  in  1624.    His  description  of  tliose  he 
examined  answers  perfectly  to  the  character  di 
the  eanaonas,  Ibr,  be  says,  they  conrist  of  one 
movement,  in  fugue  niul  imitation  throughout^ 
Sonatas  did  not^  however,  rest  long  at  thin  point 
of  simplicity,  bttt  were  destined  Terj  eanj  to 
absorb  material  from  other  sources;  and  though 
the  canzone  kind  fd  movement  maintained  its 
distinct  podtioo  Khroog^  many  ehaimsB  iai  its 
environment,  and  is  still  found  in  the  "Violin 
Sonatas  of  J.  8.  Bach,  Handel  and  Potpsra,  the 
madrigal,  whicll  was  its  sonroe,  soon  eeaeed  to 
have  direct  influence  upon  three  parts  of  the  more 
complete  struotore.    The  sugg^tion  for  these 
came  from  the  dance,  and  the  newly-invented 
opera  or  dramntic  cantata.     The  former  bad 
existed  and  made  the  chief  staple  of  instrumental 
music  for  generations,  but  it  requires  to  be  well 
understood  that  its  dinotoonnection  witliibuieing 
puts  it  out  of  the  category  of  abstract  music  of  the 
kind  which  was  now  ubsourely  germinating.  Tuv 
danoes  were  understood  through  their  relation 
with  one  order  of  dance  motions.    Tliere  would 
be  the  order  of  rhythmic  motions  which  takeu 
together  wsa  oaUed  n  BranlSh  another  that  was 
called  a  Pavan,  nnother  a  Oigue;  and  each  dance- 
tune  maintained  the  distinctive  rhytlmi  and  style 
throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  the  radioal  prin* 
ciple  of  the  Sonata,  developed  in  the  course  of 
generations,  is  the  couipouudiu^  of  a  limitless 
variety  of  rhythms ;  and  thon^  isolaled  passages 
may  be  justly  interpreted  as  representing  ^'c.'^tures 
of  an  ideal  dance  kind,  like  that  of  the  ancients, 
it  is  notthroogh  this  aasodation  that  the  groopef 
movements  taken  as  a  whole  is  understood,  but  by 
the  disposition  of  such  elements  and  others  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  TUs  eonoeption  took  time  te 
develop,  though  it  is  curious  how  early  composers 
began  toperceive  the  radioal  ditferenoe  between  the 
Smte  and  the  Sonata.  Oooasioaallyadoabtseens 
to  l>e  implied  by  cunfuBiiig  the  names  together  <  r 
by  actually  calling  a  collection  of  dance- tunes  a 
sonata ;  bat  it  oan  hardly  be  qnestioned  tiuiit 
from  almost  the  earliest  times,  as  is  proved  by  a 
Strong  migority  of  cases,  there  was  a  sort  of  un> 
deftned  presenthnent  that  their  developments  lay 
along  totally  different  paths.  In  the  first  attempts 
to  form  an  aggregate  of  distinct  movements,  the 
oompossn  nsid  to  take  thsir  ibnnt  when  thej 
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eonld  find  them;  and  among  ihe^e  were  the  ] 
fiuniliar  dance- tunes,  which  for  a  long  while  held 
a  prominent  position  in  the  heterogeneous  group 
of  movementa,  and  were  only  in  late  times  trans- 
muted into  the  Scherro  which  supplanted  the 
Minoet  and  Trio  in  one  case,  and  the  Finale  or 
Rondo^  which  oltbaately  took  the  place  of  the 
Oig'iie,  orChaconne,  or  other  similar  duoft-fanns 
ad  the  last  member  of  the  group. 

TIm  third  source,  as  above  mentioned^  WM  the 
drama,  and  from  this  two  general  ideas  were  de- 
rivable :  one  from  the  short  paasagos  of  instru- 
mental  preludeor  interlnde,  and  th«other  from  the 
V(X'a1  portions.  Of  these,  the  firi<t  was  intelligible 
in  the  drama  through  its  relation  to  some  point  in 
the  tlorf,  1>at  it  iSso  eariy  ftttaiaed  to  •  emdo 
condition  of  form  which  was  equally  available 
apart  from  the  drama.  The  other  produoed  at 
flint  tile  vaguest  and  moat  zhspsodieu  of  all  ^e 
niovementfl,  as  the  typo  taken  was  the  irregular 
declamatoty  recitative  which  apfiean  to  have 
■boaiided  in  the  early  operas. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  ascer- 
tained who  first  experimented  in  sonatas  of 
several  distinct  movements.    Many  composers 
are  mentioned  in  different  places  as  having  con- 
tributed works  of  the  kind,  such  as  Farina,  Cesti, 
Graziaui,  among  Italians,  Rosenmliller  among 
Germans,  and  Jdin  Jenkins  among  Englishmen. 
Bumey  al3o  mentions  a  Michael  Ar]i,'elo  Rosf<i, 
whose  date  is  given  as  from  about  i6iO  to  1660. 
An  Andante  and  AUegro  hj  him,  given  in 
Pauer's  Alte  Meistcr,  require  notice  parenthe- 
tically as  presenting  a  curious  puzzle,  if  the  dates 
are  correct  and  the  authonhip  rigfatlj  attribnted. 
Hioogh  belonging  to  a  period  considerably  l>efore 
CoceUif  they  show  a  state  of  form  which  certainly 
was  not  eommonly  realised  tfll  more  than  a 
hundred  years  later.  The  distrilnition  of  subject- 
matter  and  key,  and  the  clearness  with  which 
ihey  are  distingnithed,  are  like  the  wotks  of 
the  middle  of  the  i^th  rather  than  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  they  belong  absolutely  to  the  Sonata 
orail',  and  the  oonsdous  style  of  the  later  period. 
But  as  thisae  stand  alone  it  is  not  safe  to  infer 
anything  from  them.    The  actual  structure  of 
laige  numbers  of  sonatas  composed  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  aooD  after  this  time^  proves  a 
tolerably  clear  consent  as  to  the  arranjrement 
and  quadity  of  the  movements.    A  tine  vigorou.n 
example  is  a  Sonata  in  C  minor  for  violin  and 
figured  bass,  by  H.  J.  F.  Biber,  a  German, 
said  to  have  been  first  published  in  i6fii. 
This  consists  of  five  movonents  in  alternate  dow 
and  quick  time.    The  first  is  an  introductory 
Laigo  of  contrapuntal  character,  with  clear  and 
oonnstent  treatment  in  the  fugally  imitative 
manner ;  the  second  is  a  Passacai^'lia,  which 
answers  roughly  to  a  oontinuous  string  of  varia- 
tions on  a  short  vrell'niarked  period;  the  third  isa 
rhapsodical  movement  consistiti}^  of  intersperfied 
portioDB  of  Poco  lento.  Presto^  and  Adaffio,  leadi  ng 
into  a  Gavotte;  and  the  last  isa  foruer  rhapso- 
dical movement  alternating  Adagio  and  Allegro. 
In  this  group  the  influence  of  the  madrigal  or 
oanxoDa  happens  to  be  absent ;  the  derivation  of 
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1  the  movements  being — in  the  first  the  contra* 
puntalism  of  the  music  of  Uie  church,  in  the 
second  and  fourth,  dances,  and  in  the  third  and 
fifth  probably  operatic  or  dramatic  declanuiiiOB. 
The  work  is  essentially  a  \nolin  sonata  with  accom- 
paniment and  the  violin-part  points  to  the  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  advance  to  mastery  vrhiflh  was 
made  in  the  few  years  after  its  being  accepted 
as  an  instrument  fit  for  high-class  musio.  llie 
writing  for  the  instrument  is  decidedly  eisiborate 
and  difficult,  especially  in  the  double  stops  and 
contrapuntal  passages  which  were  much  in  vogue 
with  almost  aO  oompooers  from  this  time  till 
J.  S.  Bach.  In  the  structure  of  the  movements 
the  fugal  influenoes  are  most  apparent,  and  there 
are  very  tew  dgns  of  the  'systamatio  repetition 
of  subjects  in  connection  with  well-marked  dis- 
tribution of  keys,  which  in  later  times  became 
indispensable. 

Similar  features  and  qualities  are  shown  in  the 
curious  set  of  seven  Sonatas  for  Clavier  by  Johann 
Knhnan,  called  '  Friaehe  Glavter  FMchte,'  etc., 
of  a  little  later  date;  bat  there  are  also  in 
some  parts  indications  of  an  awakening  sense  of 
the  r^ation  and  balance  of  keys.  The  grouping 
of  the  movements  is  similar  to  those  of  Bibsif, 
thouLrh  not  identical ;  thus  the  first  three 
have  live  movements  or  divisions,  and  the  re- 
mainder  four.  There  are  smmfles  of  the  same 
kind  of  rhapsodical  slow  movements,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Sonata  (No.  a  of  the  set)  which  is 
given  in  PMMr*s  Alte  Meister ;  there  are  several 
fugal  movementa,  some  of  them  clearly  and 
musically  written;  and  there  are  some  good  illus* 
tmliooB  of  dance  types,  as  in  the  last  movement 
of  No.  3,  and  the  Ci.iccoiia  of  No.  6.  But  more 
important  for  the  thread  of  oontinuons  develop- 
ment are  tiie  peeoBar  attempts  to  balaaoe  toler- 
ably defined  and  distinct  subjects,  and  to  distribute 
key  and  subject  in  large  expanses,  of  which  there 
are  at  least  two  dear  ecampfes.  Inaoonsiderable 
proportion  of  the  movements  the  most  noticeable 
method  of  treatment  ia  to  alternate  two  character- 
istic gronps  of  figures  or  subjects  almost  throagh- 
out,  in  different  positions  of  the  scale  and  at 
irr^^ar  intervals  of  time.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  No.  2,  in  the  first 
movement  of  No.  i,  and  in  the  third  movsmsnt 
of  No.  5.  The  mbiects  in  the  last  of  these  are 
as  follows  :— 


The  po^nt  most  vrorth  notiee  is  that  the  devioe 

lies  half-way  between  fugue  and  true  sonata-form. 
The  alternation  is  like  Uie  recurrence  of  subject 
and  eemtersnbjeet  in  the  Ibnner,  wandering 
hazily  in  and  out,  and  Howards  and  backwards, 
between  nearly  allied  keys,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  a  fugue.  But  the  subjects  are  not  presented  in 
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single  parts  or  fagally  answered.  They  enter  and 
re-enter  for  the  most  part  as  concrete  lamps  of  liar* 
mo&y,  the  hannonic  accompaniment  of  the  melody 
being  taken  m  part  of  the  idea;  and  this  it  essen- 
tially a  quality  of  sonata-form.  So  the  move- 
ments appear  to  hang  midway  between  the  two 
ndioally  dintinct  domains  of  form ;  and  while  de- 
riving most  of  their  disposition  from  the  older 
manners,  they  look  forward,  though  obscurely,  in 
the  direction  of  in<Mlern  practices.  How  obscure 
the  ideas  of  the  time  ou  the  subject  must  have 
been,  appears  from  the  other  point  which  has  been 
mentioned  above;  which  18,  that  in  a  few  cases 
Kuhuau  haa  hit  ujkjq  clear  outlines  of  tonal  form. 
In  the  seeond  Sonata,  for  instance,  there  IM  two 
AriaB,  as  they  are  called.  They  do  not  correflpond 
in  the  least  with  modern  notions  of  an  aria  any 
more  tlian  do  the  rare  examples  in  Baoh's  and 
Handel 'h  Suites.  The  firft  is  a  little  complete  piece 
of  sixteen  bars,  divided  exactly  into  halves  by  a 
douUebar,  with  repeats  after  the  familiar  manner. 
The  first  lialf  bcj^ns  in  F  and  ends  in  C,  the  necond 
halfgoes  as  far  as  D  minor  and  back,  to  oonclade 
in  F  again.  The  ralbjMt-matter  ia  irregnlarly 
distributed  in  the  parts,  and  doeo  not  make  any 
raetence  of  ooinoidiiig  with  the  tunal  divisions. 
TIm  Moond  Arift  it  on  a  difiinent  plan,  and  ia  one 
of  the  extremely  rare  examples  in  this  early  period 
of  dear  coincidence  between  subject  and  key. 
It  it  in  the  form  which  is  often  perversely  mis- 
named 'lied  form,'  which  will  in  this  place  be 
called  'primary  form'  to  avoid  cirounuocution 
tnd-wMteof  tpeetk  It  oonsistB  of  twenty  bars  in 
D  minor  representing  one  distinct  idea,  complete 
with  close :  then  sixteen  bars  devoted  to  adifferent 
•abject,  beginning  in  Bb  and  pMting  bade  alti> 
niately  to  D  minor,  recapitulating  the  whole  of  the 
first  twenty  bars  in  that  key,  and  empbaaising 
the  eloae  by  repeating  the  laat  taar  ben.  Boen 
docisivt'nesH,  when  compared  with  the  unre^fulated 
and  unbalanced  wandering  of  longer  movementay 
aither  pointa  to  the  oooolaaioB  thai  eomiKMan  did 
not  realise  the  desirableness  of  balance  in  coinci- 
dent raogea  of  aubject  and  key  on  a  large  acale; 
or  that  they  waie  only  capable  of  fedingit  in  abort 
and  easily  grasped  movements.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  their  minds,  being  projected  towards 
the  kind  of  dittribution  of  aubJeiBt  whidi  ob- 
tained in  fugal  movements,  were  n<  it  on  the  look- 
out for  effects  of  the  sonata  order  which  to  modems 
appear  so  obvious.  Bo  that,  even  if  they  bad  been 
capable  of  realising  them  more  systematically  they 
would  not  yet  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  apply 
their  knowledge.  In  following  the  development 
of  Sonata,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  com- 
posers had  no  idea  whither  they  were  tending, 
and  had  to  use  what  they  did  know  as  stepping- 
atonao  to  the' unknown.  In  art,  each  step  that  la 
gained  optnui  a  fresh  vista ;  but  often,  till  the  new 
poaition  la mastered,  what  lies  beyond  is  completely 
niddaB  nod  nndraamed  of.  In  fact,  each  step  is 
not  so  much  a  conquest  of  new  land,  as  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  mental  or  emotional  position  in  the 
human  oifpinism.  The  aohievements  of  art  are 
the  nnravellings  of  liidd«'n  pos^ihilities  of  abstract 
law,  through  the  constant  and  cumulative  exten- 


sion of  instincta.    Thev  do  not  actually  exiat  till 
man  baa  made  them;  they  are  the  oounteninrt  of 
hin  internal  conditions,  and  change  and  Mvelop 
with  the  changea  of  his  mental  powera  and  aen- 
ritive  qoalitiea,  and  apart  from  him  have  no 
validity.  There  it  no  such  thing  as  leaping  mcrom 
a  chasm  on  to  a  new  continent,  neither  is  there 
any  gulf  fixed  anywhere,  but  continuity  and  in- 
evitableantecedentstoevery consequent;  theroott 
of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  modem  times  lie 
obflcurdiy  hidden  in  the  wild  dances  and  barb4ux>ua 
howlings  of  the  remoteat  ancestors  of  the  race, 
who  b^an  to  take  pleasure  in  rhythm  and  so\ir!  1, 
and  every  step  was  into  the  unicnowu,  or  it  uxay 
be  better  said  not  only  unknown  but  non-existent 
till  made  by  mental  effort.  The  perio«l  from  about 
l6oo  to  about  1725  contains  the  very  ditficolt 
steps  which  led  from  the  style  appropriate  ton 
high  nr<ltT  (if  vocal  music — of  which  the  manner 
of  speech  is  }>olyphonic,  and  the  ideal  tj^pe  of 
form,  the  fiigue — to  the  ntylo  appropriate  toal^- 
street  instrumental  music,  of  which  the  best  man- 
ner is  contrapuntally  expressed  harmony,  and  the 
ideal  ty^  of  form,  the  Sonntn.  Theae  worioa  of 
Kuhnau  s  happen  to  illoatrate  very  curioufvly  the 
transition  in  which  a  tme  though  crude  iden  of 
abateaot  music  seems  to  hnve  been  weaent  in  the 
composer's  mind,  at  the  same  time  tnat  his  distri- 
bution of  subjects  and  keys  was  almost  invari*bij 
govanad  bjngal  habita  <tf  thinking,  evaii  wberw 
the  statement  of  subjects  is  in  a  harmonic  manner. 
In  some  of  these  respects  he  is  nearer  and  in  soum 
further  back  from  the  tme  adntion  of  the  problem 
tli.iM  his  famous  contemporary  Corelli ;  but  his 
labours  do  not  extend  over  so  much  space  nor 
had  they  so  mnoh  direst  and  widespread  influ- 
ence. In  manner  and  distribution  of  movementa 
they  are  nearer  to  his  predecesaor  and  oompntciot 
Kber;  and  ftir  tiwt  reaaon,  and  alao  to  mainlate 
the  continuity  of  the  hirtoric  development  after 
Corelli,  the  consideration  of  his  worka  has  been 
taken  n  little  bafoa  their  aetnal  plaoe  in  poant 
of  time. 

The  mtk»  of  GoralU  form  one  of  the  most 
fiuniliar  landmarks  in  the  hutory  of  music, 

and  as  they  are  exslnively  instrumental  it  u 
clear  that  oarefiil  oonrideration  ought  to  elidt 
a  great  deal  of  intersatiqg  matter,  such  as  must 
throw  valuable  light  on  the  ati^  of  thouglit 
of  his  time.  He  published  no  less  than  sixty 
aonataa  of  different  kinds,  which  are  divisible 
into  distinct  groups  in  aooordanoe  with  pnn»iii 
or  construction.  The  first  main  division  ia  that 
suggested  by  their  titles.  There  are  twentj-foor 
'Sonate  da  CThieaa*  for  strings,  Into,  and  nsgtii^ 
twenty-four  'Senate  da  Camera  *  for  the  same  in- 
struments, and  twelve  Solos  or  Sonatas  for  violin 
and  violoncello,  or  '  cembalo.*  In  these  the  first 
and  aimpleflt  matter  for  observation  is  the  dis- 
tribntiou  of  the  movements.  The  average^  in 
Church  and  Chamber  Sonatas  alik^  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  four,  beginning  with  a  slow  nuive> 
ment,  and  alternating  the  rest.  There  is  alio 
an  attempt  at  balanoo  in  the  alternation  4^  ohn> 
racter  between  the  movements.  The  first  ia 
commonly  in  4-time4  of  dignified  and  solid  ohn- 
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ncter,  and  genendly  aimiog  less  at  musical  ez* 
pnmAm  than  tba  later  moT«nMnta.  The  Moond 

movement  in  the  Church  Sonata  is  freely  fagal, 
in  fact  the  exact  type  above  described  as  a  Can- 
aooft;  ih*  ttyl*  Is  oonmioiilyniUMr  dry,  and  the 
general  effect  chiefly  a  complacent  kiml  of  easy 
awing  such  aa  is  familiar  in  most  of  Handel's 
ftagnei.  Ib  Uw  Ghambar  Sonatas  tiia  diaracter 
of  the  second  movement  is  rather  more  variable  ; 
in  some  it  is  an  A 1  lemande,  which,  being  dignified 
•ad  adid,  la  »  fidr  ooonteriMri  to  the  Oanfma 
in  the  other  Sonatas  :  sometimes  it  is  a  Coorante, 
-which  is  of  lighter  character.  The  third  move- 
inent  Is  the  ooIt  one  wUdi  la  «fv«r  in  ft  dlAtent 
key  from  the  first  ami  last.  It  is  generally  a 
oharacteristio  on^  in  which  other  early  oomposers 
of  iutnimental  mnde,  aa  well  aa  GoralU,  eleariy 
endeavoured  to  infuse  a  certain  amooilft  of  vairue 
and  tender  sentiment.  The  moal  oomrnom  time 
la  3-9.  The  ostenl  of  ^tm  mofvaaieBt  Is  always 
liiuitcHl,  and  the  style,  though  simply  contra- 
puntal in  f»cA,  aeeoia  to  be  ordered  with  a  view 
tiO  flhtalri  amoolili  lianMMniiOfls  fiDll*diflid  eflhets, 
as  a  contrast  to  the  bruaqasBSOS  of  the  preceding 
fogal  movement.  There  Is  generally  a  certain 
Amount  of  imitation  between  the  parts,  irregu- 
larly and  fancifully  disposed,  but  almost  always 
avoiding  the  sounding  of  a  single  part  alone.  In 
the  Ch^ber  Sonatas,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
the  third  movement  is  frequently  a  Sarabande, 
though  by  no  means  always  ;  for  the  same  kind 
of  alow  movement  aa  that  in  the  Church  Sonatas 
is  sometimes  adopted,  as  in  tha  tlnzd  Sonata  of 
the  Opera  Seconda,  which  is  as  good  an  example 
of  that  class  as  oonld  be  taken.  The  last  move- 
ment is  almost  invariably  of  a  lively  character 
in  Church  and  Chamber  Sonatas  alike.  In  the 
latter,  Gigas  and  Gavottea  predominate,  the  cba 
racter  of  which  is  so  famUwr  that  they  need  no 
description.  The  laj^t  movements  in  the  Chun-h 
Sciuatas  are  of  a  similar  vivacity  and  sprightli- 
neea,  and  sometimes  m  like  in  character  and 
rhythm  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from 
duuce  tunee,  except  by  the  absence  of  the  defin- 
ing name  and  the  double  bar  in  the  middle,  and 
the  repeats  which  are  almost  inevitable  in  the 
dance  movements,  lliis  general  scheme  is  occa- 
aionally  varied  without  material  difEgrenoe  of 
principle  by  the  interpolation  of  an  extra  quick 
movement,  as  in  the  first  six  Sonatas  of  the  Opera 
Qainta ;  in  which  it  is  a  sort  of  show  movament 
f(»r  the  violin  in  a  *Moto  continuo'  style,  added 
beiore  or  after  the  central  slow  movement.  In 
m  fvw  cases  the  number  is  reduced  to  ttnt  by 
dropping  the  slow  prelude,  and  ill  a  tsw  oCImis 
the  order  is  unsystematisable. 

Ta  aooordance  with  the  pzinciples  of  olaaoill* 
cation  above  defined,  the  Church  S<mata8  appeiur 
to  be  much  more  atriotly  abstract  than  those  for 
Chamber.  The  latter  are,  in  many  oases,  not 
di8tingnii»hal)le  from  Suites.  The  Sonatx'^  of 
Opera  Quinta  are  variable.  Thus  the  attractive 
Sonata  in  B  minor.  No.  8,  is  quite  In  the  re* 
c  'u'nit^eil  suite-manner.  Some  are  like  the  Se- 
nate da  Chieaa»  and  some  are  typee  of  the  mixed 
oetkr  sum  naiTwudly  aooeptod  ktar«  baviag 


several  undefined  movements,  together  with  one 
daaea.  The  aotual  structure  of  the  individual 
movements  ia  most  uncertain.  Corelli  clearly  felt 
that  something  outside  the  domain  of  the  fupal 
tribe  was  to  be  attained,  but  he  had  no  notion 
of  strict  outlines  of  procedure.  One  thin'^  which 
hampered  him  and  other  oomposers  of  the  early 
tinies  of  lastrnmsntaliniirfe  was  their  onwilliag* 

ness  to  accept  formal  tunes  as  an  element  in 
their  order  of  art.  They  had  existed  in  popular 
song  and  dsnoe  onMio  fbr  certainly  a  centtury,  and 
probably  mnoll  arare ;  but  the  idea  of  adopting 
them  in  hi{^<olss8  music  was  not  yet  in  favour. 
OorsUi  oeearfonally  prodooos  one,  but  the  AmI 
that  they  generally  occur  with  him  in  flipas, 
which  are  the  freest  and  least  responsible  por> 
tlon  of  tbo  Sonata,  snpoorls  the  Inftrenoe  unt 
they  were  not  yet  reguoed  as  worthy  of  general 
acceptance  even  if  realised  as  aa  admissiMo 
element,  but  oodM  only  be  smvggled-ia  In  ^a 
least  respectable  movement  with  an  implied  smile 
to  disarm  oritioiam.  MThether  this  was  deoisively 
so  or  not,  the  Ihet  rsnudas  Huit  tiU  long  slier 
Corelli':^  time  the  conventional  tune  element  was 
conspicuously  absent  from  instrumental  oompo- 
sitiona.  Hence  the  structural  principles  which 
to  a  modem  seem  almost  inevitable  were  very 
nearly  impracticable,  or  at  all  events  unsuitable 
to  the  genial  principles  of  the  music  of  that  date. 
A  modem  expects  the  opening  bars  of  a  move- 
ment to  present  its  most  important  subject,  and 
he  anticipates  its  repetition  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  movement  as  a  really  vital  port  of  finrn 
of  any  kind.  But  asBodation  and  common  sense 
were  alike  against  such  a  usage  being  universal 
in  Corelli's  time.  The  assooiations  of  ecclesiastical 
and  other  f<erious  vocal  music,  which  were  then 
preponderant  to  a  supreme  d^ree,  were  against 
Htrongly  salient  points,  or  stnni^y  marked  In- 
terest in  short  portions  of  a  movement  in  con- 
trast to  parts  of  comparative  unimportance.  Con- 
sequently the  opening  bars  of  a  movement  would 
not  be  expected  to  stand  out  in  suffifieiitly  ntrong 
relief  to  be  remembered  unless  they  were  re- 
peeled  at  once,  as  they  would  be  in  fu^ue. 
Human  nature  is  against  it.  For  not  only  does 
the  mind  take  time  to  be  wrought  up  to  a  fully 
receptive  condition,  unless  the  beglaawy  is  most 
exceptionally  striking,  but  what  comes  after  is 
likely  to  obliterate  the  imnression  made  by  it. 
As  a  matter  of  Ikot,  if  su  tilings  were  equal, 
the  porti<in  most  likely  to  remain  in  the  mind 
of  an  average  listener,  is  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  strongest  oadenoes  or  oonelasions  of 
the  paragrapha  of  the  movement.  It  is  true,  com- 
posers do  not  argue  in  this  manner,  but  they 
nd  sodi  tidngs  vaguely  or  Instfnelively,  and 
pencrally  with  more  sureness  and  justice  than 
the  cold-blooded  argumentation  of  a  theorist 
oonld  attain  to.  Many  enn|iieo  In  oClisr  early 
composers  befiides  Cnrelli,  emphasise  this  point 
edectively.  The  earliest  attempts  at  structural 
Ibrm  must  InevHably  present  some  ^ply  ex- 
plicable principle  of  this  sort,  which  ifl  only  not 
trivial  because  it  is  a  very  significant  as  well  as 
IndispsiiiiaUeflirting-poiBiL  Ckmlli'scoiniiianesl 
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dsyioei  of  form  are  the  most  noBophigtieated 
applicKtioiiB  of  Book  limiile  reasoning.  In  the 
first  place,  in  manj  movements  which  are  not 
fugal,  the  opening  Imuts  are  immediately  repeated 
in  another  position  in  the  scale,  amply  and 
without  periphraaie,  as  if  to  give  the  listener 
assurance  of  an  idea  of  balance  at  the  very  out- 
•et.  That  he  did  Hub  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
sciouply,  is  obvious  from  his  liaving  eniplojed 
the  device  in  at  least  the  following  Sonatas — 
9>  3*  ^  9>  ««»  «'  Opeim  a,  4,  7,  8,  of 
Opera  3*»;  and  3,  4,  5,  and  11,  of  Opera  4**; 
and  Tartini  and  other  compoeers  of  the  same 
aehool  followed  Us  lotdL  lliis  dtfvioo  if  not 
however  either  so  conspicuous  or  so  OOBomon  as 
that  of  repeating  the  oondadiqg  poMMO  of  the 
lint  half  at  the  end  of  the  wliole^  or  oTihe  oon- 
eluding  passages  of  one  half  oeboUl  consecutively. 
Xhis,  however,  was  not  reetiieted  to  Corelli,  but 
U  ttmoA  in  the  woffa  of  most  oompoeers  from  his 
time  to  Scarlatti,  J.  S.  Bach  and  his  sons;  and 
it  18  no  extravagant  hypothesis  that  its  gm<lual 
eacteoidoD  was  the  direct  origin  of  the  character- 
istic second  section  and  seoond  sabject  of  modem 
sonata  movements.  In  many  cases  it  is  the  only 
element  of  form,  in  the  modern  sense,  in  (Jorelli's 
movements.  In  a  few  cases  he  hit  upon  more 
complicated  principles.  Tlie  Corrente  in  Sonata 
5  of  Ojjera  4'*,  is  nearly  a  miniature  of  modem 
binary  form.  The  well-known  Giga  in  A  in 
the  fifth  Sonata  of  Opera  5**,  has  balance  of 
Itej  in  the  first  half  of  the  movement,  modula- 
tion, and  something  like  oonsistenoj  to  subject - 
matteratthebeginningoftlie  second  half,  and  due 
recapitulation  of  prindpai  subiect-matter  at  the 
end.  The  last  moveoeot  of  uie  eightii  Sonata 
of  the  Opera  Terza,  is  within  reasonable  distance 
of  rondo-fonn,  though  this  fonn  is  geaerallj  as 
oonspieoons  for  its  absenoe  in  early  sonatas  as 
tunes  are,  and  probably  the  one  follows  as  a  na- 
tural oonsequenoe  of  the  other.  Of  the  simple 
primal  JF  furui,  oourfsting  of  corresponding  begin- 
ning and  end,  and  contrast  of  some  sort  in  the 
middle,  there  is  singularly  little.  The  clearest 
example  is  probably  the  Tempo  di  Gavotta,  which 
concludes  the  ninth  Sonata  of  Opera  Quinta.  He 
also  supplies  suggestions  of  the  earliest  types  of 
8onata  form,  in  which  both  the  beginnings  and 
endings  of  each  half  of  the  movement  correqMnd ; 
as  this  became  an  accepted  principle  of  structure 
with  later  com  nosers,  it  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered more  fully  in  rektion  to  their  works. 
Of  devices  of  ff)rm  which  Wlong  to  the  great 
poljphonic  tribe,  Corelli  uses  many,  but  with 
more  mnaioal  feeling  than  leamSnff.  His  fugues 
are  not  remarkable  as  fugues,  and  he  uses  con- 
trapuntal imitation  rather  as  a  sultordinate  means 
of  eanying  on  the  Interest*  tlian  of  expoond- 

jng  any  wonderful  devieo  of  pedantic  wisdom, 
aswas  too  common  in  those  days.  He  makes 
f«»d  me  of  the  diaoonne-fonn,  which  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  early  composers,  and 
also  uses  the  kindred  device  of  carrying  the 
repetition  of  a  short  figure  through  the  greater 
part  of  a  movement  in  diflbNut  phisw  and  posi- 
tions of  the  soale.  .  In  ssom  etam  he  nerallj 
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rambtes  on  wttbont  any  peroeptSUsdmeUpi 

only  keeping  up  an  equable  flow  of  sonci  ra 
pleasant  interlaoings  of  easy  ommteipoiH  M 
on  frx>m  moment  to  moment  by  mpev 
and  occasional  imitation,  and  here  snd  tiisti 
helpful  sequence.     Corelli's  position  u  >  a* 
poser  is  inseparably  mixed  up  with  hi^ 
as  one  of  the  earliest  masters  of  his  iutnatc 
His  style  of  writing  for  it  irm  cot  sr;<f  < 
be  so  elaborate  as  other  contemponrxrs 
'  older  and  younger,  but  he  gruped  s 
of  expressing  things  with  it,  and  forttf^^ 
part  the  fit  things  to  say.   The  impteiriS  1 
made  upon  mmiesl  people  in  all  pvu  c/  4 
musical  world  was  strong,  and  hewsiifK- 

Kded  as  the  most  delightfol  of  000^00 
partioiikr  lin«t  and  thoogh  ft* 
ot  hu  day  did  pot  always  hold  him  in  ^'  - 
estimation,  his  in^uenoe  upon  many  of 
distinguished   socdl^ssors  was  wpeisaM 
poweii^d.  \ 

It  is  possible,  howeV^r,  thnt  appannrt*' 
deceptive,  and  that  inl^^t!nce!<  of  whicii  U* 
only  the  most  familiar  «ponent.  are  ni^ 
ft)r  his  peculiar  achievemeWt  ^^0^} 
position  at  the  head  of  a  gre«*i  sciiwi  of  r.jJia 
whloh  eontfaraed  through  stfTeral  geosiB 
down  to  Haydn's  time,  it  \  difiBcuit  ' 
unite  him  ftam  the  honour  ar)^*^'''S  ^ 
type  of  sonata  wUoh  they  J^mctt  wiie 
adojited.    And  not  only  this  xxot^^  tai'^'^' 
school,  oomnrising  such  men  as  T)*^''^^  ]* 
Loeatdli,  Nardini,  Veracini,  and  i>^^V^^ 
hen  like  L<?clair  and  Rust,  but  ' 
not  specially  attached  to  their  ri^^  '"^ 
Albinoni  and  PurceU,  and  later,  BP***  ^ 
and  Porpon»  equally  adopted  the  ty^*-  ^ 
noni  not  rnnch  seems  to  be  distind^^'H 
except  that  he  was  CoreEi's  oontemr?^! 
probably  junior.    He  wrote  Operas  4*^  ^ 
mental  music.  Of  the  latter,  several  m^, 
still  to  be  seen,  but  they  ace^  of  c(^^ 
familiar,  though  at  one  time  they  o'^T 
wide  popularity.    The  chief  point  »W^.] 
is  that  in  many  for  violin  and  figured  hsJl 
lows  not  only  Ae  same  general  ovdises,  . 
the  style  of  Corelli.    He  ad.'plfi  the  fomj 
ment  plan,  with  a  decided  oaniooa  in  the; 
place,  a  slow  movement  first  and  tliiri 
quick  movement  to  end  with,  such  as  in 
a  Corrente.    Puroell's  having  followed 
Isad  is  repudiated  by  enthusiasts;  bat  ^ 
events  the  linea  of  his  Golden  Sonats  in  T 
wonderfully  similar.  There  are  three  <Joiri« 
ments,  which  oome  first,  second,  and  fiHinli!  t 
tliird  movement  is  actually  eidled  a  Ctaid 
and  the  last  is  a  quick  movement  in  J-v<  tij 
similar  in  style  to  corresponding  pert*** 
Corelli's  Sonatas.  The  seoond  morsoKst, 
Adagio,  is  the  most  expressive,  being  W'P 
devised  on  the  principle  above  referred  to. 
repeating  a  short  figore  in  dillwMit 
throughout  the  movement.   In  r(»'p«'t  <^ ''"^ 
form  the  work  is  about  onapar  witbUiesTerJ) 

of  Corelli  or  BIbsr. 
The  A^midii  of  Sonatai  «M.ftiftJi^r"" 
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almost  monopolised  by  violinists  and  writers  for  ' 
the  violin.    Some  of  these,  such  as  Geminiani 
and  I.<K.Htelli,  were  actoallj  Corelli's  pupils. 
They  clearly  followed  him  both  in  style  and 
structural  outlines,  bat  they  also  began  to  ex- 
tend and  build  upon  them  with  remarkable 
Bpeed.  The  second  movement  continued  for  long 
the  most  stationary  and  conventional,  maintain- 
ing the  Caaamuk  ^rpe  In  m  kNMe  fbgal  maimer, 
by  the  side  of  remarkalile  changes  in  the  other 
movements.   Of  these  the  first  b^n  to  grow 
Into  larger  dfanensionfl  ami  dearer  proportions 
even  in  Corelli's  own  later  works,  attaining  to 
the  dignity  of  doable  bare  and  repeatSj  and  with 
bis  soooeston  to  m  eomdatent  and  adf-safficing 
fonn.    An  example  of  this  is  the  admirable 
Larghetto  affettuoeo  with  which  Tartini's  cele- 
brated 'TriUodel  Diavolo'  commences.  No  one 
who  has  heard  it  ooald  fidl  to  be  strnck  with  the 
force  of  the  simple  device  above  de6cril>ed  of 
making  the  ends  of  each  half  correspond,  as  the 
passage  is  made  to  stand  oat  from  all  the  rest 
more  characteristically  than  usual.  A  similar  and 
very  good  example  is  the  introductory  Largo  to  the 
Sonata  in  6  minor,  for  violin  and  figured  bass, 
by  Locatelli,  which  is  given  in  Ferdinand  David's 
*  Hohe  Schole  des  yioHnspiels.'  The  Bubiect-mat- 
ter  in  hoth  eiamples  it  earoeedingly  w«U  handled, 
Ro  that  a  sense  of  perfect  consistency  is  main- 
tained without  concrete  repetition  of  sabjects, 
except,  as  already  noticed,  the  closing  bars  or  each 
half,  which  in  Locatelli'p  Sonata  are  rendered 
less  obvious  throogh  the  addition  of  a  short  coda 
starting  from  a  happy  interrupted  oadenoe.  It 
is  oat  of  the  question  to  follow  the  variety  of 
aspects  presented  by  the  introductory  slow  move- 
ment ;  a  iUr  proportion  are  on  similar  lines  to 
the  above  examples,  others  are  isolated.  Their 
character  is  almost  uniformly  solid  and  large; 
they  are  often  expressive,  but  generally  in  a  way 
diatinot  from  the  character  of  the  second  slow 
movement,  which  from  the  first  was  choeen  aa 
the  fittest  to  admit  a  vein  of  tenderer  sentiment. 
The  most  important  matter  in  the  history  of  the 
Bonata  at  this  period  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
advance  was  made  towards  the  realisation  of 
oHMlank  harmmiio  and  tonal  prindples  of  strao- 
tiire,  or,  in  other  words,  the  perception  of  the 
eliect  and  significance  of  relations  between  chords 
and  ifittinet  keys,  and  eonsequent  appearanoe  of 
reg'ularity  of  purj)OHe  in  the  distribution  of  both, 
and  increased  freedom  of  modulation.  Even 
Goreilli*8  own  pupils  show  eonslstent  farm  of  the 
sonata  kind  with  remarkable  cleariie-;fi.  The  last 
movement  of  a  Sonata  in  C  minor,  by  Geminiani, 
liae  n  dear  and  emphatic  subject  to  start  with ; 
tnodolatton  to  the  rdative  major,  £b,  and  special 
features  to  characterise  the  second  section  ;  and 
eondosion  of  the  first  half  in  that  key,  with  repeat 
after  the  Siqiposed  orthodox  manner.  second 
half  begins  with  a  long  section  oorreRponding 
to  the  working  out  or  '  free  fantasia '  portion  of 
n  modem  sonata  movement,  and  concludes  with 
recapitulation  of  the  first  subject  and  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  second  section  in  C  minor ;  this  latter 
pert  dU&tiqg  diully  from-aodani  mji  hjnd* 


mitting  a  certain  amonnt  of  discursiveness, 
which  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  early  ex- 
perirosoto  in  this  form.  Similar  to  this  is  ttM 
last  movement  of  Locatelli's  Sonata  in  G  minor, 
the  last  movement  of  Veracini's  Sonata  in 
B  minor,  pnblished  at  Vienna  in  171 4,  the  last 
movements  of  Tartini's  Sonatas  in  £  minor  and 
D  minor,  and  not  a  few  others.  It  is  rather 
tiiai  most  of  the  esily  examples  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  first-movement  form  are  last 
movements.  Most  of  these  movements,  how- 
ever, in  the  early  times,  are  ^Hstfi^niidied  hj  • 
peculiarity  which  i?  of  some  importance.  It  has 
been  before  referred  to,  bat  is  so  oharacteristie 
of  the  proosis  of  growth,  thai  it  will  not  he 
amiss  to  describe  it  in  this  plaes.  The  simple 
and  almost  homely  means  of  producing  the  effect 
of  structural  balance  bv  nuuiung  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  eaoh  hsu  of  *  movuMBt  oocre- 
spond,  is  not  so  conspicuously  common  in  its 
entirety  as  the  correspondence  of  endings  or  re- 
petition of  cadence  bars  only ;  bat  it  nevertheless 
is  found  tolerably  often,  and  that  in  times  before 
thv  virtue  of  a  balance  of  keys  in  the  first  half 
of  the  movement  had  been  dsdsively  realised. 
When,  however,  this  point  was  gained,  it  is  clear 
that  such  a  process  would  give,  on  as  xuinute  a 
scale  as  possible^  the  very  next  thing  to  oomplete 
modern  binary  form.  It  only  needed  to  expand 
the  opening  passsge  into  a  first  sabject^  and  the 
fignres  of  the  Oaownoe  into  a  seoond  sobjeot,  to 
attain  that  type  which  became  almost  universal 
in  sonatas  till  Haydn's  time,  and  with  some 
Beoottd*Tate  composers,  like  Bdohart,  latsr.  TIm 
movements  which  are  described  as  binary  must 
be  therefore  divided  into  two  distinct  classes : — 
that  in  which  tiie  first  subject  reappears  in  the 
complementary  key  at  the  beginning  of  the  seoond 
half,  which  is  the  almost  universal  typo  of  earlier 
times ;  and  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  movement,  after  the  working-oat 
pfirtion,  which  is  the  later  type.  The  experi- 
ments in  Corelli  and  Tartini,  and  otherB  who 
are  dose  to  these  types,  are  endless.  Sometimes 
there  are  tentative  strokes  near  to  the  later 
form ;  sometimes  there  is  an  inverted  order  re- 
producing the  second  portion  of  the  movement 
first.  Sometimes  the  first  subject  makes  its 
appearanoe  at  both  points,  but  then,  may  be, 
there  is  no  halanoe  or  keys  in  the  first  hall;  and 
so  forth.  The  variety  is  (extraordinary,  and  it  is 
most  interesting  to  watch  the  manner  in  which 
some  types  by  degrees  preponderate,  some* 
times  by  conihining  witli  one  another,  some- 
times by  gradual  transformation,  come  nearer 
and  mors  deddvely  like  the  types  which  sve 
generally  adopted  in  modem  times  as  fittest.  The 
later  type  was  not  deddrdv  fixed  on  at  any  par- 
ticular point,  for  many  timj  composers  toadied 
it  once  or  twioe  at  the  same  period  that  they  were 
writing  movements  in  more  elementary  forms. 
The  point  of  actual  achievement  of  a  step  in  art 
is  not  marked  bjaa  isolated  instance,  bat  hj 
decisive  preponderance,  and  by  the  systematic 
adoption  which  shows  at  least  an  instinctive 
realisatkn  of  its  ^ne  and  importanoe. 
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These  writers  of  violin  ponatas  wore  jMt 
touohing  on  the  clear  realisation  of  hannoaio 
farm  m  accepted  in  xnodem  thnes,  nd  tiitj 
■OOMliines  adopted  the  later  type,  though  rarely, 
and  th*t  obsourely;  they  mastered  the  earlier 
type,  and  tuwd  it  fred^;  Mkd  thej  alio  med  fhe 
intermediate  type  which  combines  the  two,  in 
which  the  prinoip*!  or  first  subject  makes  ita 
i^pearance  both  at  tlia  begimtdng  of  the  first 
half  and  near  the  end,  where  a  modem  would 
expect  it.  As  a  sort  of  embryonic  suggestion  of 
this,  the  Tempo  di  Gavotta,  in  the  eigh^  Sonata  of 
Corelli's  Opera  Seoonda,  is  dgnificant.  Complete 
ezampleg  are — the  last  movement  of  Tartini's 
foorth  iSonata  of  Opus  i,  and  the  la^t  movement 
of  that  in  D  minor  above  referred  to ;  the  laut 
morement  of  Geminiani's  Sonata  in  C  minor ;  the 
main  portion,  excluding  the  Coda,  of  the  Correnta 
In  Tivaldi's  Sonata  in  A  major ;  the  last  move* 
ment  of  a  Sonata  uf  Nardini's,  in  D  major ;  and 
two  Capriccioe  in  Bb  and  C,  by  Franz  Benda, 
quoted  ttk  F.  Bavld'a  *  Hdia  Sehole^'  oto. 

The  four-movement  type  of  violin  sonata  was 
not  invariably  adopted,  though  it  preponderates 
■o  oonspimiouily.  Thero  iS  a  Mt  of  twdve 
Bfllialrr  by  Locatelli,  for  instance,  not  ao  fine 
aa  that  in  f.  David's  oollection,  which  are 
noarly  aH  oo  an  original  thxeo-mov^ement  plan, 
concluding  with  an  '^Vria'  and  variatious  oii  a 
groond-bMB.  Some  of  Tartini's  are  also  in  three 
moTvnientSf  and  a  sot  of  aiz  by  Ksrdini  aio  also 
in  three,  but  always  beginning  with  a  slow  move- 
mentt  and  therefore,  though  almoet  of  the  same 
date,  not  really  approaching  the  distribution 
commonly  adopted  by  Haydn  for  Clavier  Sonatas. 
In  fact  the  old  Violin  Sonata  is  in  many  respectu 
a  distinct  g^us,  which  maintained  its  individu- 
ality alongside  the  gradually  stereotyped  Clavier 
Sonata,  and  only  cea.4ed  when  that  type  obtained 
possession  of  the  field,  and  the  violin  was  re- 
uttpodooad,  at  first  as  it  were  fartively»  aa  an 
accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte.  The  general 
characteristics  of  this  school  of  writers  for  the 
violin,  wore  nobility  of  s^lo  and  xidinaas  of 
feeling,  an  astonishing  mastery  of  the  instru- 
ment»  and  a  rapidly -growing  facility  in  dealing 
wi^  ttmotare  m  re^ot  of  snbject)  key,  modu- 
lation and  development ;  and  what  is  most 
vital,  though  less  obvious,  a  perceptible  growth 
in  Hia  art  of  omresrion  uid  a  progress  towards 
lha  definition  of  ideas.  Ah  a  bct  oif  there  are 
OOBasffmal  traces  of  pedantic  manners,  and  ooca- 
sional  oraditios  boA  of  siraeturs  and  expression, 
derived  probably  from  the  associations  of  the  old 
moaio  which  they  had  so  lately  left  behind  them. 
At  tha  orown  of  the  edifice  are  the  Sonatas  of 
J.  S.  Bach.  Of  sonatas  in  ganeral  ho  appears  not 
to  have  held  to  any  decisive  opinion.  He  wrote 
many  for  various  instrumeuttt,  and  for  various 
combinations  of  instnmients.  For  clavier,  for 
violin  alone,  for  flute,  violin,  and  clavier,  for 
viol  da  gamba  and  clavier,  and  so  on ;  but  in 
most  of  ttiese  the  outlinos  ava  not  daoialToly  dis- 
tinct from  Suites.  In  some  cases  the  works  are 
described  as  '  Sonatas  or  Suites,'  and  in  at  least 
ona  eaaa  tha  Inteodnotioa  to  •  ohnnh  oanftate 
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is  called  a  Sonata.    Some  instrumental  works 
which  are  called  Son^as  only,  might  quite  aa 
well  be  oalled  Sidtea,  as  they  consist  of  n  pi»> 
lude  and  a  set  of  dance-tunes.    Others  are  hete- 
rogeneous.  From  this  it  a|>pears  that  ho  had 
not  aalisfisd  himsslf  on  what  Unas  to  afttnok 
Sonata  in  any  sense  approaching  the  mtnleru 
idea.    With  tho  Violin  Sonataa  it  waa  other- 
wise; and  in  the  group      six  for  violin  and 
clavier  he  follows  almost  invariably  the  main 
outlines  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
school  descended  from  Corelli,  and  all  but  one  ore  ^ 
on  the  fooMDOvement  plan,  having  alow  move-  | 
ments  first  and  tliird,  iwid  <]uick  movement? 
second  and  fourth.  The  eixth  L^onata  only  ditier» 
firom  tlM  rest  by  having  an  additional  quick 
moveTiient  at  tho  K'l^'inniriL,'.    Not  only  this 
but  thu  second  movements  keep  decisivelT  the 
formal  lineaments  of  tiie  aneknt  type  of  ftaa 
fugue,  illustrated  with  more  strictness  of  Ttimimwr 
by  the  Canzonas.    Only  in  calibre  and  quality 
of  ideas,  and  in  aome jpeeidiar  idiosjrnoraBisa  oF 
structure  do  they  differ  materially  from  tha 
works  of  the  ItaUan  masters.  Even  the  fint, 
third,  and  fifth  Sonatas  in  the  other  net  of 
six,  for  violin  alone,  conform  accurately  to  the 
old  four-movment  plan,  including  the  fugiie 
in  the  second  pUoe;  the  remaining  three  b«ang 
on  tho  general  lines  of  the  Suite.    In  must  of 
the  Sonatas  fwr  violin  and  clavier,  the  sh>« 
movement  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  atrikaa 
a  point  of  rich  and  complex  emotional  expression 
which  music  reached  for  the  first  time  in  Baoh'e 
imagination.   His  favourite  way  of  formulating 
a  niovemsBt  of  this  sort^  was  to  derekip  the 
whole  accompaniment  consistently  on  a  ooncise 
and  strongly-marked  figure,  which  by  repetition 
in  difierent  conditions  formed  a  bond  of  con- 
nection throughout  the  whole;  and  on  this 
he  built  a  passionate  kind  of  recitative  a  frvw 
and  nnconstrained  outpouring  of  thedaspaat  aad 
noblest  instrumental  sung.    This  was  a  sort  of 
apotheosis  of  that  form  of  rhapsody,  which  luia 
been  notioed  in  the  eaiiy  Sonatas,  audi  aa  Biber'a 
and  Kuhnau's,  and  was  occa.sionally  attenipted 
by  the  Italians.    The  six  Sonatas  present  diver* 
Bities  of  types,  all  of  the  loftieat  order;  aeoM 
of  them  combining  t^igether  with  unfailing  ex- 
pressiveness perfect  specimens  of  old  forma  of 
ooDtn^rantal  ingenuity.    Of  this,  the  aeosnd 
moVMnent  of  the  second  Sonata  is  a  perfisot 
example.  It  appears  to  be  a  pathetio  oolloqaj 
between  Hie  viofinaad  the  treble  of  the  davta* 
part,  to  which  Ae  bass  keeps  up  the  slow  oob« 
stent  motion  of  staccato  semiquavos:  the 
colloquy  at  the  same  time  is  in  striot  oaasB 
tbruugliout,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  expreasiTe 
tre.aiii>  nt  uf  that  timehonouxed  fioB^  ia  abnook 
unrivalled. 

In  all  these  movements  the  kinship  is  rather 
with  the  contrapuntal  writers  of  the  past,  than 
with  the  typos  of  Beethoven's  adoption.  Even 
Bach,  immense  as  his  genins  and  power  of  di- 
vination was,  could  not  leap  over  tliat  jH*ri«-xl  of 
formation  which  it  seems  to  have  been  induipen* 
gallic  Ibr  naalmid  to  pais  thvo^^  b«6n  ofMl^ 
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I  and  deeply  felt  things  could  be  expressed 

111  th^irb^ffi^t^^^tio^llj  mnAam  mMnar  Thottgh 

Im  looked  ftniher  Into  iSim  fctura  in  nuMtn  of 

expression  anrl  harmonic  combination  than  any 
composer  till  the  present  oentury,  he  still  had  to 
use  ftnnB  of  fho  contrapinital  and  ftttal  ecdep 
for  the  expression  of  his  highest  thougiitj».  He 
did  oocaaionallj  make  use  of  binary  form,  though 
aoi  in  tiiese  doiuiIm.  Bat  lie  more  conmozily 
adopted,  and  combineil  with  more  or  less  fug^ 
tieatment,  an  wqpanaion  of  simple  primary  form 
to  sttafai  stmotnral  efRset.  Thus,  in  the  seoond 
movements  of  the  first  and  (second  Sonatas,  in 
the  last  ci  the  third  and  sixth,  and  the  first  of 
^le  lizih,  be  maiki  first  a  long  complete  seetion 
in  his  principal  key,  then  taJtes  his  way  into 
modulations  and  development,  and  discussion  of 
themes  and  rarions  kinds  of  contrapuntal  enjoy- 
ment, and  concludes  with  simple  complete  re- 
capitulation of  the  first  section  in  the  principal 
key.  Bach  thus  stands  singularly  aside  warn 
the  direct  line  of  the  develc^ment  of  the  Sonata 
M  £sr  as  the  structural  elements  are  concerned. 
His  contributions  to  the  art  of  expression,  to  the 
development  of  resource,  and  to  the  definition 
And  treatment  of  i<le;us  had  great  effect,  and  are 
of  the  very  highebt  importance  to  inbtruuiental 
music ;  but  his  almost  iimriable  choice  of  either 
the  suite-form,  or  the  accepted  outlines  of  the 
▼ioliu  sonata,  in  works  uf  this  cIu^sh,  caused  him 
to  diverge  into  m  wane  which  with  him  Ibond 
its  final  and  supreme  limit.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  work  in  veins  which  were  yet  unex- 
liAUsted,  the  path  had  to  be  turned  •  Uttle,  and 
joined  to  courses  which  were  coming  up  from 
other  directions.  The  violin  sonata  continued 
to  make  its  appearance  here  and  there  SS  has 
already  been  mentione<l,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  generation  it  was  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
distinct  type  of  clavier  sonsta. 

Meanwliile  there  wa?  another  composer  of  this 
time,  who  appears  to  stand  just  as  singularly 
apart  from  the  dirsot  nmd  as  Badi,  and 
who,  though  he  does  not  occupy  a  pedestal  so 
high  in  the  history  of  art,  still  has  a  niche 
by  no  means  low  or  iBeonspienens,  sad  one 
which  he  shares  with  no  one.  Domenico  Scar- 
latti was  Bach's  senior  by  a  few  years,  though 
not  eDoagh  to  plaoe  him  in  aa  eailier  mnsioJ 
generation;  and  in  fact  though  his  works  are 
so  different  in  Quality,  they  have  the  stamp  that 
mailts  ihem  as  belonging  to  the  same  penilel  of 
time. 

Uis  most  valuable  contributions  are  in  the 
ImineBse  nmabar  of  sonatas  aad  studies  vrUdi 

ho  wrote  for  the  harpsichord.  The  distinction 
between  Studv  and  Sonata  is  not  dearly  mariced 
wltlibimMtlooksasif  one  indaded  tbe  other 
in  most  cases,  for  the  structurt-  aiul  style  vary 
very  little,  and  not  neoessarilT  or  sjvtematioally 
at  d]«  between  one  and  the  other.  Bnt  whatever 
they  are  calleil  they  do  not  correspond  in  appear- 
ance to  any  form  which  is  oommoDly  supposed  to 
be  essential  to  the  Sonata.  Neither  can  they 
l)e  taken  as  pure-bred  members  of  the  fugal 
£aauly»  nor  do  they  trace  their  origins  to  theSidtQ. 
VOblli.  R.  5. 
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They  are  in  fact,  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases,  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  direct  ideas  in  a  modem 
ssBSS^  wItfMMrt  appealing  to  the  glamour  of  eon- 
PciouB  association,  the  di^'nity  of  science,  or  the 
familiarity  of  established  dance  rhythms.  The 
oonoeetioa  with  what  goes  befcie  and  with  what 
comes  after  is  alike  obscure,  because  of  the  daring 
originality  with  which  existing  materials  are 
wotfeed  nponi  bat  H  is  aol  tbe  Isss  iasvHably 
present,  as  aa  ontUns  cf  bis  slrimtmal  prinoiplss 
will  show. 

JBb  nttenaee  is  si  its  best  sharp  aad  iadrive; 

the  form  in  which  he  loves  to  express  himself  is 
epigrammatic;  and  some  of  hia  most  effective 
sonatas  are  like  strings  of  short  propodtions 

bound  together  by  an  indefinable  sense  of  consis- 
tency and  consequence,  rather  than  by  actnal 
development.  These  ideas  are  commonly  brought 
home  to  the  hearer  by  the  singular  practice  of 
repeating  them  consecutively  as  they  stand,  often 
several  times  over ;  in  respect  of  which  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  his  position  in  relation  to  his 
audience  was  not  unlike  that  of  an  orator  addressing 
an  uncultivated  mob.  Thecapacity  for  appreciating 
grand  developments  of  structure  was  as  unde- 
veloped in  them  as  the  power  of  following  widely- 
spread  argument  and  conclusion  would  be  in  the 
mob.  And  jnst  as  the  mob-orator  makes  his  most 
powerful  impressions  by  short  direct  statements, 
and  by  hammering  them  in  while  still  hot  from 
his  Ups^  so  Scarlatti  drove  his  points  home  by 
frequent  and  i,'enerally  identical  reiterations ;  and 
then  when  the  time  came  round  to  refer  to  them 
again,  tbe  force  of  theesBBsetieabetwssitdistaat 
parts  of  the  same  story  waf  more  easily  graspsd. 
The  feeling  that  he  did  tliis  with  his  eyes  open  is 
strengthened  by  tibe  fact  that  even  in  tM  grouping 
of  the  reiterations  there  is  commonly  »  perojptible 
method.  For  instance,  it  can  hardly  be  by  acci- 
dent that  at  aoertain  point  of  the  movement,  after 
several  simple  repetitions,  he  should  fre<pif7itly 
resort  to  the  complication  of  repeating  several 
small  gronpe  wftdnn  the  repetition  of  Itfge  ones. 
The  following  example  is  a  happy  illustration  of 
his  style,  ami  of  his  way  of  elaborating  such 
repetitioaa. 
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It  must  not  be  Bupposed  that  he  makes  a  law 
«f  this  procednre,  bat  til*  NOMikably  Hreqnent 

occurrence  of  bo  curious  a  device  is  certainly  buc^- 
gestive  of  oonsdoas  purpose  in  structural  treat* 
meat.  The  nmilt  of  this  mode  is  that  the  move* 
mentfl  often  njipear  tn  l>o  crowded  with  ideaa. 
Coouaonlj-  the  features  of  the  opening  bars,  which 
in  fluodeni  tinue  would  be  bold  of  ehuost  supraiiie 
inqMrtiinoe,  eerve  for  very  little  except  to  deter- 
miiie  the  character  of  the  movement,  and  often 
nerermeke  their  appearance  again.  On  the  other 
hand  he  carries  the  pnictice  before  referred  to,  of 
making  the  latter  part  of  each  half  of  the  move- 
ment oomspond,  to  ea  eortntor^nary  pitch,  and 
with  perfect  success ;  for  he  almost  invariably 
adopts  the  key  distribution  of  binary  form  in  its 
main  outlines;  and  though  H  would  not  be  aoea- 
rate  to  speak  of  such  a  thing  as  a  'Hccond  Bubjcct' 
in  his  sonatas,  the  impression  produced  by  his 
distribution  of  repetition  and  the  clearness  of  his 
idsM  is  sufficient,  in  his  best  movements,  to  give 
a  general  structural  effect  very  similar  to  com- 
plete binary  form  on  a  small  Bcaie.  In  order  to 
rsalise  to  what  extent  the  pro<»S8  of  recapitulation 
is  carried  by  him,  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider 
the  outline  of  a  fiairly  characteristic  sonata. 
That  which  stands  fifteenth  in  the  eaeOysvafl^ 
able  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel  commences 
with  eight  bars  only  in  E  minor  ;  the  next  forty- 
iSlXf  bairiiig  merely  a  Blight  and  unimportant  di- 
greBsion,  are  in  G  major.  'Hun  concludes  the  first 
half.  The  second  half  begins  with  reference  to  the 
opening  figures  of  the  whole  and  a  little  key 
dit.TCJ'sion,  and  then  a  characteristic  portion  of 
the  second  section  of  the  firist  half  ib  re.sumed,  and 
the  last  thirty-four  bars  of  the  movement  are  a 
reoKiitulation  in  £  minor  of  the  last  thirty-fivo 
of  the  first  half,  the  three  concluding  bars  being 
eondensed  into  two. 

In  many  respects  his  principles  of  Btructure 
and  treatment  are  altogether  in  the  direction  of 
modem  w»yi,  and  alien  to  fugal  principles.  That 
vital  principle  of  the  fuy^ue — the  persistence  of  one 
principal  idea,  and  the  interweaving  of  it  into 
every  part  of  the  stmeture— appean  eompletely 
alien  to  Scarlatti's  di^pt^ition.  He  very  rarely 
wrote  a  fugue ;  and  when  he  did,  if  it  was  suocets- 
lU  thai  waa  loai  bewmia  it  mm  a  good  fugue 
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than  because  it  was  Scarlatti's.  The  fact  that 
he  often  starts  with  imitation  between  two  parts 
is  unimportant,  and  the  merest  accident  of  aaaoci- 
ation.  He  generally  treats  his  ideas  as  ooncrete 
Inmpii  and  disposes  them  in  diatinob  portions  of 
the  movement,  which  is  es.sentially  an  unfagal 
proceeding;  but  the  most  important  matter  is  ' 
that  be  was  probably  the  first  to  attain  to  dear 
conception  and  treatment  of  a  self-sufficing  effec- 
tive idea,  and  to  use  it,  if  without  science,  yet 
with  management  whidi  is  often  oonvinciDgly 
succepsful.  He  was  not  a  great  master  of  the  art 
of  composition,  but  he  was  one  of  the  rarest 
maitera  of  Ida  instrument ;  and  his  divination  of 
the  way  to  treat  it,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
his  ideas  to  its  requirementu,  more  than  counter- 
balanee  any  sbottooming  in  his  Bdenea.  He  was  • 
blessed  with  idea?,  and  with  a  style  BO  esaentiallv 
his  own,  that  even  when  his  music  is  tnasported 
to  anotlMr  inatranent  tiie  eharMteristio  effMH 
of  tone  often  remain  unniistakeablo.  Vivaei1gf» 
humour,  genuine  fiin,  are  his  most  familiar  tcaitlL 
At  Ua  beet  his  mnrie  tpafklea  wHli  lilb  aad  fteab- 
nes?,  and  its  vitality  is  apparently  quite  unim- 
paired by  age.  He  nurely  approaches  tendemeas  or 
aadnsas,  and  in  the  whole  mass  of  Us  woifa  there 
are  hardly  any  slow  uiovcnients.  He  is  not  a 
little '  bohemian,'  and  seems  nositively  to  revel  in 
oorioDseflbataof onBiincwUf  a  flfthsand  ooniauutSts 

(X^taves.   The  charactariatle  daring  of  which  snch 
things  are  the  most  iopartaial  manifestations, 
joinad  with  the  deaniflBi  of  Ua  foresight,  made 
him  of  cloHcr  kinship  to  Beethoven  and  Weber, 
and  even  Brahms,  than  to  the  typical  oontn^ran- 
talistsofhisday.  His  works  are  genuine*  sonatas' 
in  the  most  radical  sense  of  the  term — self-depett> 
dent  and  self-sufficing  tound-piecet,  without  pro- 
gramme.  To  this  the  distribution  of  movement 
is  at  least  of  secondary  importance,  and  his  con- 
fining himself  to  one  alone  does  not  vitiate  hi^ 
title  to  be  a  foremost  contributor  to  that  very  im-  , 
portant  faranoh  of  the  musical  art.  No  successor  { 
was  strong  enough  i*y  wield  his  bow.    Hi.s  pupil 
Durante  wrote  some  sonata.^,  consisting  of  a 
Studio  and  a  Divertimento  apiece,  which  have  | 
touches  of  Ilia  manner,  Vnit  wHhout  sufficieiit  : 
the  nervou;5  elasticity  to  make  theui  iuijK^rtant, 
The  contemporary  writers  for  clavier  of  second 
rank  do  not  oHer  much  which  is  of  hiurh  m'j«ical 
interest,  and  they  certainly  do  not  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  the  ridiness  of  thought  and  expressv* 
which  is  shown  by  their  fellows  of  the  violin. 
There  appears  however  amongst  them  a  tendency 
to  drop  the  introductovy  doer  movement  ohatae* 
teristic  of  the  violin  flonata,  and  by  that  means 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  type  of  later  clavier  or 
pianoforte  soBataa.  Thna  a  sonata  of  WagsnasilV 
in  F  major  presents  almost  exactly  the  general 
outlines  to  be  met  with  in  Haydn's  works — an 
Allegro  aaaai  in  Uoaiy  Ibnn  of  the  dd  type,  a 
short  Andantino  grazioso,  and  a  Tempo  di  ^f;n- 
uetto.   A  sonata  of  Hasse's  in  D  minor  has  a 
similar  arraagenraot  of  three  novanMta  ewWag  I 
with  a  Gigue ;  but  the  first  movement  is  utterly 
vague  and  indefinite  in  form.    There  is  also 
I  an  Allegro  of  HaiM^f  in  Bb,  quoted  fa  PSaMi^i 
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Alie  Meister»iridohdeMrTM  oonitdeiration  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  a  matter  which  is  sometimes 
Baid  to  be  a  crucial  distinctiun  between  the  early 
•ttamplt  at  form  and  Um  perfect  aehiavement. 

In  many  of  the  early  examples  of  ponntn  form, 
the  flecund  section  of  the  first  partis  characUTised 
hy  groups  of  figures  which  ara  quite  definite 
enough  for  all  reasnnnlile  pnrpopes,  but  <lo  not 
come  up  to  the  ideas  oominouly  entortainud  of 
the  nature  of  a  tubjeot ;  and  on  this  ground  the 
settlement  of  sonata  form  was  deferred  some 
fifty  years.  Hasee  was  not  a  daring  originator, 
Bdttier  was  he  likely  to  strike  upon  »  emoial 
test  of  i)erfection,  yet  in  this  movement  he  sets 
out  with  a  distinct  and  complete  subject  in  Bb 

us  ra 


and  after  the  usual  extension  proceeds  to  F,  and 
Mmoonoee  by  definite  emphasis  on  the  Dominant 
the  well-contrasted  second  subject,  which  is  sug- 
gestive of  tbe  poUt9  reaction  logmixtg  in  the 
future  :— 


Th*  movement  as  a  whole  is  in  the  binary  tv^>e 
«rttie  earlier  kind. 

The  period  now  approaching  is  characterised 
■fcy  uncertainty  in  the  distribution  of  the  move- 
snents,  but  increasing  regularity  and  definition  in 
their  internal  structure.  Some  writers  follow  the 
^or-movement  type  of  violin  sonata  in  writing 
§at  thaala?iflr;  lonie  strike  upon  the  grouping  of 
^Inaa  movements;  and  a  g<>o<l  many  fall  back  upon 
two.  A  sonata  of  Galnppi'a  in  D  illustrates  the 
first  of  ihtm,  and  throws  Uf^t  Vfon  the  transi- 
tional process.  The  first  movement  is  a  beautiful 
Adftgit)  of  the  Arioso  type,  with  the  endings  of 
each  half  corresponding,  after  the  maanar  traced 
framCoralU;  tlw Moond ia an AUagro aol oflha 
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ftigal  or  Canzona  order,  but  clear  binary  of  the 
older  kind.  A  violin  sonata  of  L<x-atelH'8,  of  prob- 
ably earlier  date,  has  an  Alk-mandu  of  excellent 
form  in  this  position,  but  this  is  not  sufficiently 
definite  in  the  inference  it  affords  to  throw  much 
light  on  any  transition  or  assimilation  of  violiu 
Bonata-fonn  to  davier  sonata-ftmi.  Galappi's 
adoption  of  a  movement  of  clear  sonata-qualities 
in  this  place  supplies  exactly  the  link  that  was 
needed ;  and  tiia  fbgal  or  canzona  type  of  mova- 
ment  being  so  supplanted,  nothing  further  was 
necessary  but  expansion,  and  the  omission  ot 
the  introductory  Adagio  (which  probably  was 
not  so  well  adapted  to  the  earlier  keyed  instru- 
ments as  to  the  violin),  to  arrive  at  the  principle 
of  distribution  adopted  in  tha  palmiest  days  of 
formalism.  Later,  with  a  more  powerful  instru- 
ment, the  introductory  slow  movement  was  often 
reintroduced.  Galuppi's  third  movement  is  in  a 
solid  march  style,  and  the  last  is  a  Oiga,  All  of 
tliem  are  hanuonically  constructed,  and  the  whole 
work  is  aolid  and  of  Bierling  musical  worth. 

Dr.  Ame  was  bom  only  four  years  after  Galuppi, 
and  was  amenable  to  the  same  general  influences. 
Tha  atmefeiiia  of  his  sonataa  eanphadses  the  ftat 
above  mentioned,  that  thongfa  the  order  of  move- 
ments was  paasiogthioagli  a  phase  of  uncertainty 
their  internal  fllraetara  waa  growing  more  and 
more  distinct  and  uniform.  His  first  sonata,  in  F, 
has  two  movements.  Andante  and  Allegro,  both 
of  which  fellow  harmonioany  the  lines  of  binary 
form.    Tlie  second,  in  E  minor,  has  three  move- 
ments, Andante^  Adagio,  Allegrissimo.  The  first 
and  last  are  on  the  bTnaiy  Unes,  and  the  middle 
one  in  siriiple  primary  form.    The  third  flotiata 
oonsists  of  a  long  vague  introduction  of  arpsgrioi^ 
elaborated  in  a  manner  duaaeteriatie  of  the  WM^ 
an  Allcj^To  which  has  only  one  subject  but  is  on 
the  binary  lines,  and  a  Minuet  and  two  Variations. 
Hie  fomVti  Sonata  la  in  tome  respeela  tira  most 
interesting.   It  consist*)  of  an  Andante,  Siciliano, 
Fuga,  and  Allegro.    The  first  is  of  continuous 
dutfacter  but  neverthelees  in  Unary  ISnnn,  ^flli- 
out  the  strong  emphasis  on  the  points  of  division 
between  the  sections.  It  deserves  notice  for  its  eoc* 
piessi  veness  and  clearness  of  thought,  lha  aeoond 
movement  is  very  short,  but  pretty  and  expressive, 
of  a  character  similar  to  examplea  of  Handel's 
tenderer  moods.   The  last  morement  is  partlon* 
larly  to  be  noticed,  not  only  for  being  decisively 
in  binary  form,  but  for  the  inpnuity  with  whidi 
that  form  is  manipulated.   The  first  section  is 
represented  by  the  main  subject  in  the  treble,  the 
second  (which  is  clearly  marked  in  the  dominant 
key)  ha.s  the  same  subject  jn  the  bass,  a  devioo 
adopted  also  more  elaborately  by  W.  Friedemann 
Bach.    The  second  half  begins  with  consistent 
development  and  modulation,  and  the  recapitnla- 
tion  is  hainnly  managed  by  making  the  main 
subject  represent  lioth  sections  at  once  in  a  shcvt 
passage  of  canon.  Others  of  Ame's  sonatas  afford 
gimi]*''  though  less  clear  examples  which  it  is 
superfluous  to  consider  in  detail,  for  neither  the 
matter  nor  the  handling  is  so  good  in  them  as  in 
those  above  described,  most  of  which,  thoii^  no* 
lioh  in  thowrhi  or  tnatmant^  nor  impresdva 
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in  cfamraoierf  li*Te  genuine  traits  of  musical  ex- 
piwriom  Mid  dattfiMM  of  worknianship. 

In  the  same  year  with  Dr.  Ame  was  bom 
WiUielm  Inedemann  Baoh,  the  eldest  son  of 
Jtltm  Sabiatiaii.    He  mm  probably  tbe  most 
gifted,  the  most  independent,  and  unfortunately 
the  wildest  and  most  unmanageable  of  that  re- 
nwifcaUe  haBf.   IVnr  cf  Ut  oonqMwitioQs  are 
known,  and  it  i.s  ".-lid  that  he  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  write  unless  he  was  driven  to  it.  Two 
■OBatoB  Mriat,  wfaleh  are  of  diftrant  type,  and 
probably  represent  different  periods  of  his  che- 
quered oareer.  One  is  D  major,  for  its  richnesg, 
mbontenefts,  expresshroneii^  it  well  worthy  of 
tlie  3cion  of  so  great  a  stock  ;  the  other  is  rather 
cheap,  and  though  masterly  in  handling  and 
diroorftioii  of  etroctural  demonte,  liM  more  traeee 
of  IM  eihgance  which  was  creeping  over  the  world 
^  mulo  than  of  the  grave  and  earnest  nobleness 
of  his  father  and  tfmilar  repreeentativee  of  the 
grand  period.    The  first,  in  D,  is  probably  the 
moet  remarkable  example,  before  Beethoven,  of 
original  ingenuity  manipulating  eoute-nrm 
under  the  influence  of  fugal  assoomtiona  and  hf 
means  of  contrapuntal  devices.    Hie  whole  it 
worked  out  with  careful  and  intelligible  reasoning, 
but  to  such  an  elaborate  extent  that  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  give  even  a  complete  outline  of 
its  contents.  The  movements  are  three— XJn  pooo 
allegro,  Adagio,  Vivace.  The  first  and  last  are 
speculative  experiments  in  binary  form.  The  first 
half  in  each  represents  the  baUnoe  of  expository 
aaolions  in  tonic  and  complemtBtary  keyn.  The 
main  subject  of  the  first  reappears  in  the  bass 
in  the  second  section,  with  a  new  phase  of  the 
original  accompaniment  in  the  upper  part«.  The 
development  portion  is  in  itf?  uRual  place,  but  the 
recapitulation  is  tonally  reversed.  The  first  subject 
•ad  taofcioii  it  given  in  a  relatl^  key  to  balance 
the  complementary  key  of  the  eecond  9t>ction,  and 
the  second  section  is  given  in  the  original  key  or 
toolo  of  tlM  mowament ;  so  that  instead  of  re- 
peating one  section  and  transposing  the  other  in 
recapitulation,  they  are  both  transposed  analo- 
gouuy.  In  eadi  of  tba three  movements  the  ends 
of  the  halves  correspond,  and  not  only  this  but 
the  graceful  little  figure  appended  to  the  cadence 
it  tha  tama  in  all  the  movements,  ^tablishing 
thereby  a  very  delicate  but  sensible  connection 
between  them.   This  figure  it  at  foUowt 

(a) 


The  formal  pauses  on  familiar  pdnts  of  har- 
mony characteriatio  of  later  times  are  oooapicu- 
ously  few,  tbe  nuda  dhririona  being  genenDy 
niarkeil  by  more  subtle  means.  The  whole  so- 
nata it  so  unoomproiuitingly  full  of  en>reaaive 
figurea,  and  would  require  to  be  to  elaboratdy 
phrased  and  'sung'  to  Ix;  int«'lligible,  that  an 
adequate  porfonnanoe  would  be  a  matter  tji  can- 
rideraUe  diffleolty.  Hie  teeoad  SoBaltK  in  C,  bat 
quite  a  different  ap]>t  ;\rance.  It  is  also  in  ihrta 
movements — All^ro,  Grave,  and  Vivace.  Tbt 
first  it  a  mattorly,  clear  and  ooaelae  example  of 
Innary  form  of  the  type  \vhie]>  is  nii.re  fiamiliar 
in  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Moaart.  The  aecoad 
is  an  unimportant  intermeno  leadii^  directly 
into  the  Finale,  which  is  also  in  binary  fiooa 
of  the  composite  type.  The  treatment  it  the 
very  reverse  of  Uie  previous  sonata.  It  it  not 
contrapuntal,  nor  fugaL  Little  pains  are  taken 
to  make  tbe  details  expressive;  and  the  only 
result  of  using  a  bigger  and  less  careful  brush 
is  to  reduce  the  interest  to  a  minimum,  aiad 
to  make  the  genuineness  of  the  utterances  teen 
doubtful,  because  the  writer  appeara  not  to 
have  taken  tba  traofale  to  9xpttm  bla  bait 
thoughts. 

Wilhelm  Friedemann's  brother,  Carl  Philip 
Emmanuel,  hit  jmuar  by  a  few  years,  wm  the 
member  of  the  younc^cr  family  who  attainod  thf 
highest  reputation  a.s  a  representative  o>iiipa^r 
of  instrumental  music  and  ft  writer  on  that  sub- 
ject. His  celebrity  is  more  particuhirh'  Ixij^i 
on  the  development  of  sonata-tonn,  of  whicii  be 
It  often  tpoken  of  at  the  inventor.  True,  his 
sonatas  and  writings  obtained  considerable  ceK 
brity,  and  familiarity  induced  people  to  reniaik 
things  they  had  overlooked  in  the  works  of  other 
composers.  But  in  fact  he  is  neither  the  in- 
ventor nor  the  establisher  of  sonata-form.  It 
waa  vaderatood  beibra  bit  day,  botb  iai  dt> 
tails  and  in  i^'eneral  distribution  of  movements. 
One  type  obtained  the  reputation  of  supreme  fit- 
neta  later,  bnt  it  waa  not  nearly  alwaya  mduf^ 
by  Haydn,  nor  invariably  by  Mozart,  and 
oontistently  departed  firom  by  Beethovev ;  and 
hwwimiimJ  ^  aot  rettriet  biintdf  to  it ;  yet 
bit  predeetetow  used  it  often.  It  is  evideat 
therefore  that  his  claims  to  a  foremost  place 
rtet  tipon  other  groundt.  Amoiw  tbeaei  mtt 
prominent  is  his  comprehensii  n  arid  employment 
of  the  art  of  playing  and  expre^aiug  things  on 
tbe  oiavier.  no  understood  it,  net  in  »  new 
tenit^  bat  in  one  which  was  nearer  U>  publio 
comprehension  than  the  treatment  of  his  tatber. 
He  jrrasi)ed  the  phato  to  whlob  it  bad  arrived, 
I  instant  development  in  all  quarters;  he 
added  a  little  of  his  own,  and  having  a  dear 
ftfy^  ready- working  brain,  he  brought  il  boBM  ta 
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fha  muBieal  public  in  a  way  they  had  not  felt 
before.  His  influence  was  paramount  to  give 
»  dadded  direetion  to  clavier-playing,  and  it  is 
j>os.sible  that  the  Style  of  which  he  was  the 
foster-father  pMsad  on  continuouslT  to  the  mas* 
terlj  treatment  of  the  plMMifarle  1^  dementi, 
and  thioogh  him  to  Oio  ftnlmfaaiing  MhkfTe- 
mente  of  Beethoven. 

In  nepeei  of  straetiwe^  noefr  of  Us  inpovteut 
Fonatas  are  in  three  movements,  of  which  the 
iirst  and  last  are  quick,  and  the  middle  one  slow ; 
•ad  this  ii  a  point  hj  no  means  fam^^nifioant  in 
the  history  of  the  sonata,  as  it  represents  a 
definite  and  cbaracteristio  balance  between  the 
principal  diridonB,  in  reapeot  of  style  and  expree- 
sion  as  well  as  in  the  external  traits  of  form. 
Many  of  these  are  in  clear  binary  form,  like 
those  of  his  elder  brother,  and  his  admirable 
pndaoessor,  yet  to  be  noted,  P.  Domenico  Para- 
dies.  lie  adopts  sometimes  the  old  type,  di- 
viding the  recapitulation  in  the  second  half  of 
the  movement ;  sometimes  the  later,  and  some- 
times the  componite  type.  For  the  most  part  he 
is  contented  with  the  opportunities  for  variety 
wUeh  this  fonn  supplies,  and  casts  a  greater 
pnporlaon  of  movements  in  it  than  most  other 
eonposers,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  all  move- 
ments in  •  walk  in  different  phases  of  the  same 
form,  which  in  later  times  was  rare.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  oocasionally  experiments  in  stroc- 
tone  as  orighui]  as  eottld  well  be  devised.  There 
ifi  a  Sonata  in  F  minor  which  liaa  three  main 
divisions  corresponding  to  movements.  The  first, 
an  AU^o,  a])pn>aches  vaguely  to  binary  form ; 
the  second,  an  Adagio,  is  in  rough  outline  like 
simple  primary  form,  concluding  with  a  curious 
barless  cadenza ;  the  last  is  a  Fantasia  of  the 
most  elaborate  sad  adventurous  description,  full 
of  experiments  in  modulation,  enharmonic  and 
otherwise,  clian^jes  of  time,  abrupt  surorises  and 
long  passages  entirely  divested  of  bar  lines. 
There  is  no  definite  subject,  and  no  method  in 
the  distribution  of  keys.  It  is  more  like  a  rhap- 
aodieal  improvisation  of  a  most  inconsequent  and 
unconctrained  description  than  the  product  of 
concentrated  purpose,  such  as  isgenerally  ex- 
peeled  in  a  sonata  movement.  Tws  species  of 
experiment  has  not  survived  in  hi;^'h  cltis8  mo- 
don  music,  except  in  the  rarest  cases.  It  was 
bowever  not  nnfiindliar  in  those  days,  and  superb 
examples  in  the  same  8|»irit  were  pri>vi(l(Hl  by 
John  Sebastian,  such  as  the  Fantasia  Cromatica, 
nadpartsofsomeoftbsToooatas.  JohnBrastBadi 
also  left  something  more  after  the  manner  of  the 
present  instance  as  the  prelude  to  a  fugue.  £m- 
snaanel  Bach's  position  is  particularly  emphasised 
as  the  most  prominent  composer  of  sonatas  of  his 
time,  who  clearly  shows  the  tendency  of  the  new 
ooonter-corrent  away  from  the  vigour  and  honest 
oooipnlunsiveness  of  the  great  school  of  which  his 
father  was  the  last  and  greatest  representative, 
towards  the  elegance,  polite  ease,  and  artifi- 
eiali^,  whioh  became  the  almost  indispensable 
conditions  of  the  art  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 8th  century.  Fortunately  the  process  of  prop- 
ping np  A  tnnt  c^on  »  dnminj 
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was  not  yet  accepted  univer.-^nlly  as  a  desirable 
phenomenon  of  high -class  instrumental  music; 
in  &ot  such  a  strida  downward  in  one  | 
tion  would  have  been  too  cataclystic ;  so 
spared  the  temptation  of  shirking  honest  < 
tration,  and  padding  lii»woriEi,  instead  of  making 
them  thoroughly  complete ;  and  the  result  is 
a  curious  combination,  sometimes  savooring 
stnwgly  of  Us  iSsther's  style— 
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and  sometimes  oddly  predicting  the  style  of  the 
foil 


In  general,  his  building  up  of  movements  is  fiill 
of  expressive  detail,  and  he  does  not  spare  him* 
self  trouble  in  enriching  his  work  with  mah 
things  as  ingenuity,  genuine  musical  peHMplifii& 
and  vivacity  of  thought  can  suggest.  He  ocoa* 
sionally  readies  a  point  of  tenderness  and  poetic 
sensibility  which  is  not  unworthj  of  kis  descent, 
but  there  is  uIho  sometimes  an  uncomfortable 
premonition  in  his  slow  movements  of  the  pos- 
turing and  posing  which  were  B<x>n  to  he  almost 
ine^-itable  in  well-bred  Adagios.  The  spirit  is 
indeed  not  greatly  deep  and  earnest,  but  in  out- 
ward ^bingf  tile  attainment  of  a  ssra  dsgree  of 
point  and  emphasis,  and  of  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty in  construction  without  emptiness,  sufficed 
to  give  Philip  Bmnuurasl  a  Ibrsmost  place  among 
the  craftsmen  of  the  art. 

P.  Domenico  Paradies  was  Emmanud  Bach's 
semorlrfafiswyean.  Two  of  kis  sonatas,  at  leasts 
are  deKervedly  well  known  to  musicians.  The 
structural  qualities  shown  by  the  whole  set  of 
twelve,  emphasise  the  opinion  that  binary  Conn 
was  familiar  to  composers  of  this  period.  They  dif- 
fer from  Philip  Emmanuel's  chiefly  in  consisting 
uniformly  of  two  movements  only.  Of  thes^  the 
first  movements  are  almost  invariablv  in  binary 
form.  That  of  the  l  st  sonata  is  perfectly  complete 
and  of  the  later  type ;  many  of  the  others  are  of 
the  early  type.  Soma  details  in  the  distribution 
of  the  movements  are  worth  noticing.  Thns  the 
last  movement  of  ^lo.  4  is  a  very  graceful  and 
pratty  minnsli  wUoh  had  bitkorto  not  bson  so 
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oommon  an  ingredient  in  Bonat4i9  as  it  afberwardi 
became.  The  iMt  IMOVament '  of  No.  3  is  called 
an  aria;  the  arranp^emeut  of  parts  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  tbe  lajut  movement  of  No.  9,  hap- 
liens  to  produce  a  rondo,  hitherto  tm  SKbWDMy 
rare  feature,  lli.s  formulation  and  arrangement 
of  subjects  is  extremely  clear  and  masterly, 
•ad  thcrooffiily  in  the  sonata  msiUMr— that  is, 
es-sentially  namionical.  In  character  he  leans 
towards  Uie  style  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th 
oentory,  bat  htm  •  gnee  and  shieerity  which 
is  thoroughly  his  own.  In  a  few  c.vie?,  as  in 
the  last  movements  of  the  Sonatas  in  A  and  D, 
Nob.  6  sad  xo^  whidi  are  probably  best  known 
of  all,  the  diiincter  assumed  is  rather  of  the 
bttStUflig  Mid  hmeij  type  which  is  snmestiTe 
of  the  ttiflnenee  of  Scarlatti.  In  detail  Oiey  are 
not  so  rich  as  the  best  specimens  of  Eunnauuel's, 
or  of  Friedemann  Bach's  workmanship;  but  they 
are  thoroughly  honest  and  gennine  iJl  througl^ 
and  thoroughly  musioal,  and  show  no  sign  of 
shuffling  or  laziness. 

The  two-movement  form  of  clavier  sonata,  of 
wldeh  Paradtes's  are  pvobably  the  best  examples^ 
seems  to  liuve  l)eeTi  commonly  adopted  by  a  num- 
ber of  oomposeru  of  second  and  lower  rank,  from 
his  time  till  far  on  in  the  century.  Those  of 
Durante  have  been  already  mentioned.  All  the 
set  of  eight,  by  Domenico  Alberti,  are  also  in 
this  form,  and  so  aia  many  by  smsh  fergotteat 
ooTitributors  as  Roeser  and  Bartholcnuni,  and 
some  by  the  once  popular  Schobert.  Alberti  is 
oradited  irith  the  donbtfnl  honoor  of  hsring 
invented  a  fonnula  of  accompaniment  which  be- 
came a  little  too  familiar  in  the  course  of  the 
oantory,  and  is  sovnetimes  known  as  the  'Alberti 
This  specimen  is  from  his  and 
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He  may  not  have  invented  it,  but  he  certainly 
called  as  modi  attention  to  it  as  he  could,  since 
not  one  of  his  eight  sonatas  is  without  it,  and  in 
some  movements  it  continues  almost  throughout. 
The  movements  apj)roach  occasionally  to  binary 
form,  but  are  not  clearly  defined ;  the  matter 
is  for  the  most  part  dull  in  spirit,  and  poor  in 
sonnd;  and  the  strongest  characteristic  is  the 
unfortanate  one  of  hitting  upon  a  olMafi  device, 
which  was  much  in  vogue  with  later  composers 
of  mark,  without  liaving  arrived  at  that  mastery 
and  definition  of  fnrm  and  snbjeet  which  alone 
made  it  eiidunible.  The  tiniei  were  not  quite 
ripe  for  such  usages,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  Para- 
dies,  who  was  slightiy  Albarti*s  junior,  that  he 
should  have  attained  to  a  far  Letter  dctinition  of 
structure  without  resorting  to  such  cheapening. 

There  are  two  other  oomposers  of  tins  period 
who  deserve  notice  for  maintaim'ng,  even  later, 
some  of  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  style  which 
were  now  &11^  into  neglect,  together  with 
clearness  of  stmetore  and  expressiveness  of  detail. 
These  are  Bolla  and  George  Benda.  A  sonata 
of  the  lbraur*B  in  Kb  shows  a  less  certain  hand 
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in  the  treatment  of  form,  but  at  times  extraor- 
dinary gleams  of  moBMally  poetic  feeli  ng.  Pointi 
in  the  Adagio  are  not  unworthy  of  kin.-hip  with 
Beethoven.  It  contains  broad  and  daring  etiect* 
of  modulation,  and  noble  richness  of  seutimeat 
and  expression,  which,  by  the  side  of  the  obviocs 
tendencies  of  umsic  in  th^  days,  is  really  aston- 
ishing.  The  first  and  last  movemanta  ave  in 
binary  form  of  the  old  type,  and  contain  some 
happy  and  musical  strokes,  though  not  so  re- 
mamble  as  tiie  oontents  of  tbe  slow  BMrremeiit 
George  Benda  was  a  younger  and  greater  brother 
of  the  Franz  who  has  been  mentioned  in  couneo- 
tion  with  Violin  Sonatas.  He  wm  one  of  the 
last  writer?  who,  u.'^ing  the  now  familiar  forms, 
Still  retained  some  of  the  richnees  of  the  earii« 
masiner.  There  Is  in  his  work  mneli  tn  Ae 
same  tone  and  style  as  that  of  Emmanuel  Bach, 
but  also  an  earnestness  and  evident  willing- 
n^  to  get  the  best  out  of  himsdf  and  to  deal 
with  things  in  an  original  manner,  such  as  was 
by  this  time  becoming  rare.  After  him,  com- 
posers of  anything  short  of  first  rank  oifer  little 
to  arrest  attsotioa  either  fiir  indivSdnality  in 
treatment  or  earnestness  of  expression.  Tbe 
serious  influences  which  had  raised  so  noany  of 
the  earlier  composers  to  a  pcnnt  of  memorafcle 
musical  achievement  were  replaced  by  a??iHna- 
tions  of  far  less  genuine  <diaracter,  and  tbe  ease 
with  which  someuingooold  beoonstrocied  in  tiia 
now  familiar  foritm  of  sonata,  seduced  men  into 
indolent  uniformity  of  structure  and  conunonplaoa 
prettinesB  in  matter.  Some  attained  to«f¥ident 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  instrumental  resonrcs^ 
such  as  Tiorini ;  and  some  to  a  touch  of  gf 
tliough  bdmU  expresnTeness,  as  HaessM 
GrazioH ;  for  the  rest  the  achievements  of 
Sacchini,  Schobert,  M^hol,  and  the  oth« 
great  Cherabini,  in  the  Bne  of  sonata,  do  not 
oH'er  much  that  requires  notice.  T^vj  add 
nothing  to  the  process  of  development,  and  Boue 
of  them  are  remarkably  behindhand  in  relatioa 
to  their  time,  and  both  what  they  Bay  and  tike 
manner  of  it  is  equally  unimportant. 

Midway  in  the  crowd  comes  the  oonspicaoos 
form  of  Haydn,  who  raised  upon  the  increasingly 
familiar  structural  basis  not  only  some  fresh  and 
notable  work  of  the  accepted  sonata  character,  but 
the  great  and  andnring  monument  of  his  synn 
phonies  and qnartets.  The  latter  do  not  fall  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  subject^  though  they  are 
in  reality  btit  tiie  great  instrooAntal  espaotion 
of  thifi  kind  of  music  for  solo  ini^trunients.  Ab 
arbitrary  restriction  has  been  put  upon  the  ineaa> 
ing  of  tiie  word  Sonata,  and  it  is  neeessary  here 
to  uMde  by  it.  With  Haydn  it  is  ratlu  r  .^onats- 
form  which  is  important,  than  the  works  which 
fidl  onder  tiie  eonventional  aeoeptation  of  tite 
name.  His  sonatas  are  many,  but  tliey  are  of 
exceedingly  diverse  value,  and  very  few  of  really 
great  importance.  As  is  the  case  with  hk 
quartets,  some,  which  internal  evidence  woold 
be  sufficient  to  mark  as  early  attempts,  are 
curiously  innocent  and  elementary ;  and  even 
throu;^'lioi)t,  will)  a  few  exceptions,  their  profxvw 
tionate  value  is  not  eq^nal  to  that  of  othy  4 ' 
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of  his  nomerous  works.  But  the  great  span  of 
hia  musical  activity,  reaching  from  the  times  of 
the  Bach  family  till  fuirly  on  in  Beethoven's 
mature  years,  the  chaugee  in  the  nature  of 
keyed  instrnments,  and  tEs  develoinnent  of  their 
resources  wliich  toKik  place  durinjjf  his  lifetime, 
make  it  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  marked 
dIfliBiraooe  in  the  appearance  and  limiti  ct  differ- 
'ent  members  of  the  collection.  However,  he  ia 
always  himself,  and  though  the  later  works  are 
wider  and  more  riehly  expressed,  they  rqpvesent 
the  same  mental  qualities  as  the  earliest.  At  all 
times  his  natural  bent  is  in  favour  of  simplihca- 
tloo,  ae  agaiiMt  the  old  oontn^ponial  modes  of 
exjiression.  His  easy  good-humour  speaks  best 
in  simple  but  often  ingeniously  halanoed  tunes 
and  aabjeets,  and  it  is  bnt  rare  that  he  has  re- 
course to  jinlj-phnnic  expression  ortothe  kind  of 
idea  which  calls  for  it.  Partly  on  this  account 
and  partly  on  aeoofimt  of  naxrowBest  of  capacity 
in  tlie  instnnnent  to  which  in  solo  sonatas 
he  gave  most  attention,  his  range  of  technical 
lesooroe  is  not  teAmmf,  and  ne  makes  but 
little  demand  upon  his  performers.  His  use 
of  tones  and  decisively  outlined  sabjects  is 
one  of  the  moet  important  points  in  rstatfon  to 
structure  at  this  period.  Tunes  had  existed  in 
oonneotion  with  words  for  oentories,  and  it  is 
to  their  aasodation  with  verses  balanced  by 
distinct  rhythmic  grouping  of  lines,  that  the 
aectionol  tune  of  instrumental  music  must  ulti- 
mately be  traced.  It  appears  not  to  be  a  genuine 
instrumental  product,  but  an  importation  ;  and 
the  £sct  that  almost  all  the  moet  distinguished 
composers  were  coimected  with  opera  establish- 
ments, just  at  the  time  that  the  tune-olement 
became  most  marked  in  instrumental  works^ 
■npports  the  inference  that  the  opera  was  the 
means  throueh  which  a  popular  element  ulti- 
mately passed  into  the  great  domain  of  abstract 
music.  In  preceding  times  the  definition  of 
subject  by  luffd  ontUnaa  and  systematio conform- 
ity to  a  few  normal  successions  of  harmony  was 
not  imiversal ;  and  the  adoption  of  tunes  was 
lare.  In  Haydn  and  Mozart  the  culmination  of 
regularity  in  the  building  of  subject  is  readied. 
The  virtue  of  this  process  is  that  it  simplifies  the 
conditions  of  structure  in  the  whole  uidvemcnt. 
When  a  correct  system  of  centralisation  is  found 
by  which  the  subject  is  re.'^trained  within  the 
limits  which  strictly  illustrate  but  one  Single 
tonality,  the  feeling.H  which  this  suggests  to  the 
hearer  are  such  as  will  be  satisfied  with  equally 
simple  order  in  all  other  parte  of  the  complete 
structure.  If  the  creative  power  is  not  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  and  disciplined  to  restrain 
the  direction  of  its  activity  within  comprehensible 
hounds,  the  result  can  only  l>e  to  make  perfect 
balance  and  proportion  impossible.  Thus  if  the 
first  section  of  a  movement  is  so  decsBtnlised 
that  its  connection  with  any  particular  key  cannot 
po.s8ibly  be  followed  by  the  hearer,  one  of  the 
primary  conditions  of  ahetract  mnrio  has  been 
violated,  ami  the  balance  of  parts  rendered  un- 
distinmiishable.  Yet  the  subject  or  section  may 
jB^ge  broadly  in  its  womb,  ana  toooh  nponmany 
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alien  tonalities  without  violating  these  conditions; 
but  tiien  the  horizon  is  broadened  so  as  to  neoeo- 

sitate  an  equal  relative  exten.'^ion  in  every  part  of 
the  movement.  If  a  poet  sets  out  with  a  passage 
expanded  to  the  foU  With  imagery  and  implicationt 
in  which  almost  every  word  i.s  suggestive  of  wide 
horizons  of  thouffht^  and  carries  inference  behind 
it  as  complicated  as  those  which  lie  in  simple  ex* 
temal  manifestations  of  nature,  it  is  useless  for 
him  to  go  back  alterwards  to  a  more  limited  and 
statuesque  mode  of  ttpressiim.  Bvea  a  person  «f 
little  cultivation  would  feel  at  once  the  violation 
of  artistic  proportion.  A  relative  degree  of  heat 
and  intendly  must  be  oudntafaied  at  the  risk  of 
the  work  being  as  a  whole  unendurable.  But  if 
a  more  restricted  field  of  imagination  be  appealed 
to  at  tiw  outset,  thewwlc  may  bettte  more  eesilj 
and  perfectly  carried  out  in  simpler  and  narrower 
limits.  In  abstract  musio^  balance,  proportion, 
equality  in  <he  range  of  emotional  ana  ttmetural 
elements,  are  some  of  the  most  important  con- 
ditions. Not  that  there  is  to  be  equal  intensity 
all  through,  but  tiiat  the  salient  and  subordinate 
parts  shall  be  fairly  proportionate ;  and  this 
cannot  be  tested  or  stated  by  formulas  of  science^ 
but  only  by  edtiyated  aiiistb  Instinoi.  In 
music  the  art  of  expressing  an  idea  within 
the  limits  and  after  the  manner  necessary  for 
abstract  mmdo  had  to  be  discovered.  Hie  pro* 
cess  of  selection  from  experimental  types  had 
brought  this  to  the  closest  point  consistent  with 
completeness  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tory.  At  that  time  the  disposition  of  the  musical 
mind  was  specially  set  upon  obviously  intel- 
ligible order  and  certainty  in  the  structural  aspect 
of  woiks.  It  was  a  necessary  condition  for  art  to 
go  through ;  and  though  not  by  any  means  the 
sole  or  supreme  condition  of  e^Kellence,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
sense  of  its  achievement  should  cause  people,  in 
social  circumstances  which  were  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable, to  pnt  disproportionate  stress  upon  it ; 
and  that  m<xlem  writers  who  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  inevitable  mai  ch  and  change 
in  the  conditions  of  musical  utterance  should  still 
insist  on  it  as  if  it  were  the  ultimate  aim  of  art : 
whereaa  in  fact  its  prominence  in  that  epoch  was 
a  passing  phase  having  considerable  dependence 
ujion  unique  social  conditions,  and  its  existence 
in  art  at  any  time  is  only  one  of  numberless  con- 
stituent elements.  The  oonditioii  of  art  of  that 
time  enabled  the  greatest  composers  to  express 
the  utmost  of  their  ideas,  and  to  satisfy  their 
audiences,  within  the  limits  of  a  very  simple  group 
of  harmonies.  And  this  simplified  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  buildi  nc;  their  works  to  the  utmost.  Haydn 
manipulates  the  rssouroee  which  lie  witUn  auoh 
lindts  to  admiration.  Hardly  any  composer  so 
successfully  made  nnifbnnity  oat  of  cout^uuded 
diversi^  on  a  smaU  scale.  He  delights  in 
making  the  separate  limbs  of  a  subject  of  different 
lengths,  and  yet,  out  of  their  total  sum,  attaining 
a  perfect  and  ccnTincing  symmetry.  The  bar- 
nionic  progression  of  the  subjects  is  uniformly 
obedient  to  the  principles  of  a  form  which  is  on  a 
preooooeived  plan,  and  without  gone  loeli  derioe 
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have  become  wearisome.  With  repanl  to  the 
•oAoaI  dutribution  of  the  moTenwnta,  Haydn 
does  not  dopaii  from  tiuil  already  fkmiHar  in  the 
works  of  earlier  compoflers.  Out  of  40  eonatas, 
eomprising  works  for  pianoforte  alone,  foar  piano- 
finie  with  accompaniment,  and  eone  adiqitation^, 
10  have  only  two  movements,  29  have  three, 
and  only  one  has  four,  this  last  ooniprisiiig  the 
only  Scherzando  in  the  whole  ooUeotlofB  or  one 
hundred  and  eleven  movranents.  Nearly  all  the 
fint  movements  are  in  binary  form  with  an  occa- 
sional rondo;  the  last  is  often  a  rondo^  more 
often  in  binary  form,  and  occasionally  a  theme 
and  variations.  In  the  sonatas  which  have  more 
than  two  movements,  at  least  twice  as  many  re- 
tain the  old  adagio  as  those  which  have  the 
characteristic  minuet  and  trio;  but  »«  a  pet-off, 
several  of  the  sonatas  either  conclude  with  a 
dsnee  form,  or  a  rondo,  or  set  of  Twi»tieoi  in  the 
'Tempo  di  Minuetto.' 

The  actual  etructure  of  the  movements  pre- 
sents oeossional  peonliarities.  In  a  few  cases 
the  pnre  old  binary  type,  with  repeat  of  first 
subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  re- 
•ppesn.  A  considerable  number  are  in  the 
composite  form,  in  which  the  first  subject  makes 
twu  distinct  reaupearances  in  full  in  the  second 
htU,  as  befiors  deecribed.  The  two  halves  of  the 
movement  are  generally,  but  not  invariably,  re- 
peated— the  first  half  almost  invariably ;  in  fact, 
the  abRence  of  the  double  bar  in  the  middle  of 
the  Sonata  in  D  mnjor  (no.  32  in  Breitkopf  8c 
Uartel's  edition)  appears  to  be  the  only  exception. 
The  disMbation  of  subjects  in  beludn^  keys 
appears  to  be  absolutely  without  exception,  aa 
tonic  and  dominant^  or  tonic  minor  and  relative 
msjnr.  Eadi  movement  has  asDslly  two  ^Ksttiefc 
subjectn,  but  occasionally,  ns  is  obscrviible  in 
Haydn's  predecessors,  the  second  is  not  strongly 
ma»ed.  InnfeweasesthessmesiibjeetserTes 
for  both  sections.  Tliere  are  a  few  examples  of 
his  anticipating  Beethoven's  xisage  of  introducing 
dear  sMessory  snhjecfls  to  osny  en  the  seotions. 
Thns  the  above-montioned  Soostn  in  D  major 
begins  as  follows 


arid  after  completing  the  period  proceeds  in  the 
same  key  with  this  distinct  accessory  sabjeot: 

ITaydn  illustrates  forcibly  the  usefulness  of  de- 
fining the  main  division  of  the  movement,  not 
only  by  emphasising  tiw  httmonio  ftmnula  criTthe 
cadence,  hut  by  appending  to  it  a  cliaracteristic 
phmse  or  tigurei,  the  position  of  which,  imme- 
diately beftre  tho  lisll  stop,  reodara  it  pwlSonhtfly 
os^tovMogniiSk  TbepmpoBonadftlMmoftliii 


has  been  already  diseasMd.  Baydn*«  noil— s 

figure?  are  penerally  |)eculiarly  attractive,  aad 
seem  to  be  made  so  of  set  puipose.  The  foUosr- 
ing  is  oiw  of  the  foUeot  ana  kngait  QUulralioai^ 
from  •  SoBOto  ia  Bb 
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As  a  rule  the  outlines  of  his  binaiy  moTomenU 
are  more  persistently  regnhur  thui  thow  of  bit 

rondoe.  Haydn  was  the  first  composer  of  mark  to 
adopt  the  rondo  with  fre^uenopr  in  sonatas.  It  had 
existed  in  iselaMon  and  m  smtes  ftr  a  long  while, 
and  examples  there  are  in  plenty  by  Couperin  and 
other  early  Frenchmen,  who  were  much  given  to 
it;  and  also  by  various  members  of  the  Bach 
family,  including  the  great  John  Sebastian.  But 
hundreds  of  sonatas,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  grade,  m^  be  taken  at  random  with  a 
fair  probibUi^  Of  BOt  ftldiag  «  sitiLrle  example. 
Tlie  influence  of  the  opera  may  prol  alily  be  here 
traced  again ;  in  the  set  tunes  and  dauce  tv-{>ei 
as  significantly  as  in  the  general  ftmolnre.  How- 
ever, though  Haydn's  kind  of  rondo  is  pecnliarlj 
familiar  and  oharactcristic,  he  does  not  make  use 
of  the  form  inMssonatas  nearly  so  proportionately 
often  a"  later  coniposerN  do.    T)ie  proportion  in 
comparison  with  Alozart  \&  almost  ad  one  to  twci 
The  value  and  appropriateness  of  this  fonn  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.    The  greatest  masters  have 
used  it  frequently,  and  B^thoven  with  the  pro- 
fomidost  effect.   The  usage  of  some  other  oom- 
posers  may  be  fairly  described  as  obtrusively 
obvious,  and  it  lends  itself  with  greater  readiness 
than  any  other  plan  of  its  »oof»  to  friToU^  and 
commonplace.  Haydn's  subjects  arc  oft<  n  pingu- 
larly  slight,  but  his  develomnent  of  the  fonn  it 
almost  dwnys  ingomona.  llraslioTariesldsdis> 
position  of  the  episodes,  so  that  sometimes  the 
main  subfeet  and  a  single  ^isodical  subject  al- 
ternate in  diffiBrentoiromnstaaoestiirooghoat;  st 
other  times  they  are  disposeil  so  as  to  re^iiMTiMe 
the  reospitulati<m  in  binanr  fonn.  Jn  the  returns 
of  the  main  theme  ho  always  saerdsss  sons 
consideration.   lu  hardly  any  ca^^e  divf  he  eimpty 
repeat  the  theme  as  it  stands  throughout;  ooss* 
monly  eaeh  reappearanee  is  a  ftvsh  Tirislicn. 
Occasionally  the  middle  repeats  are  variations, 
and  the  first  and  last  statements  simnle  and  iden- 
tical ;  and  somotimes  varialiaBi  of  tiMtto  sad 
spitodoaltonuito.  InaUsnehpdntshisrssithiesi 
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and  energy  are  apparent,  and  make  his  treatment 
of  the  form  ft  moul  in  its  partioolar  line. 

The  slow  movementfl  of  all  the  compofiers  of 
Bonatoa  till  Beethoven's  time  are  rather  artificial 
and  inclined  to  pose,  owing  putly  to  the  weakness 
and  w^ant  of  sustainin'^'  power  in  their  instm- 
inents.  They  contain  too  little  of  tlie  deep  and 
liberal  feeling  which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
liij^'hest  impression,  and  too  much  decorative  fin- 
ger play,  corresjKjnding  no  doubt  to  the  roulades 
and  vocal  gymnastics  for  whicli  c>[>eratic  singers 
found  such  admirable  opportunities  in  the  slow 
beats  of  adagios.  Haydn'ti  management  of  such 
thingt  is  Mrtittio^  and  he  occasionally  strikee  upon 
an  interesting  9ul>jet"t,  but  hardly  any  of  the 
movements  ap])roacli  to  the  qiialities  expected  in 
the  ideal  slow  movement  of  modem  thnm 

His  difltribntion  of  the  keys  of  the  movements 
is  simple.  In  some  of  the  earlier  Sonatas  all  three 
•ra  in  Um  mu»,  or  major  and  minor  of  tiie  same 
luj.  In  more  mature  examples  he  adopts  the 
fun i liar  antithesis  of  subdominant,  which  in  later 
works  preponderates  so  strongly.  Li  one  case 
he  adopts  a  very  unusual  antithesis.  This  is  in 
the  Uuvest  and  moet  elaborate  of  all  the  sonatas, 
cf  whieh  tha  first  and  last  moremsots  are  in  Bb, 
and  the  middle  movement  in  E  Q. 

One  point  requires  notice  in  connection  with 
hSg  Tiolm  sotiataV  tIs.  tliat  ttejara  the  irery  re- 
^vena  of  thoss  of  the  great  school  of  half  a  century 
asrlier ;  for  inasmooh  as  with  them  the  violin  waa 
•rerything,  with  Hajdn  H  was  neit  to  nothing. 
Except  in  obviously  latt^  sonatas  it  does  little  more 
than  timidly  accompany  the  pianoforte.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  the  Tioun,  having  departed 
grandly  by  the  front  door  in  the  old  f^tvk-,  crept 
back  again  into  modem  instrumental  musio  by 
the  bade  Bnt  small  as  sneh  beg^nniags  were, 
Haydn's  later  and  fuller  examples  are  the  osten- 
sible starting-point  of  a  class  of  musio  which  in 
the  present  osntnry  has  extended  the  domain  of 
the  eolo  sonata,  by  enlarging  its  effective  scope, 
and  obtaining  a  new  province  for  experiment  in 
the  eomhination  of  other  instmments  witii  the 
pianoforte  upon  equal  terms,  and  with  oqnal 
respect  to  their  several  idiosyncrasies. 

John  Christian  Bachp  the  youngest  son  of 
J ohn  Sebastian,  was  Haydn's  eontemporsiy  and 
junior  by  three  years.  In  his  day  he  was  con- 
sidsred  an  important  composer  for  the  pianoforte, 
and  his  style  is  held  to  have  had  some  inflaanoe 
npon  Mozart.  A  sonata  of  his,  in  hb,  op.  17, 
is  fluent  and  easily  written,  but  not  particularly 
interesting,  and  thoroughly  in  the  style  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  i8th  century.  It  consists  of 
three  movements,  all  in  binary  form  of  the  older 
type.  Another  sonata,  in  C  minor,  is,  for  the 
date,  in  very  sin^'ular  form  ;  be^nning:  with  a 
slow  moveiiieut,  having  a  fugue  in  the  middle, 
and  ending  with  a  'Tempo  di  Gavotta.*  Its 
Ptyle  is  not  strikingly  massive,  but  there  are 
iioiiiy  traits  in  it  which  show  that  his  parentage 
was  not  entirely  without  ioiiiwnee.  The  fugue, 
th<Mt;rh  alily  written,  has  too  much  of  the  hybri^l 
etiect  common  in  such  works^  alter  the  harmomc 
iti'ueUiral  idou  had  laid  strong  hold  of  insn*8 


minds,  to  be  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
genuine  achievements  of  his  fsthsr.  The  style 
of  the  work  is  broad,  however,  and  some  ideas 
and  turns  of  expression  may  not  unreasonably 
be  talMD  to  foamy  tha  inflosnoa  attributed  to 

him. 

The  difference  of  age  between  Haydn  and 
Mozart  was  twenty-four  yean,  but  in  this  interval 
there  was  less  change  in  the  form  of  the  sonata 
than  might  be  expected.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  almost 
stationary  period,  when  the  attainment  of  satis- 
factory structural  princijiles  by  the  labours  of  a. 
century  and  more  of  composers  left  men  time  to 
pause  and  contemplate  what  ^ipsared  to  thorn 
to  be  perfection  ;  the  rhythmic  wave  of  progress 
poised  almost  balanced  for  a  short  time  before 
tiie  rush  which  brought  about  an  imexpoeted 
culmination  in  Beethoven. 

The  difference  between  Haydn  and  Mozart  is 
plainly  neither  in  structure  nor  altogether  in 
style  of  thon^'ht  and  expression,  but  in  advantages 
of  temporal  position.  Haydn  hegaa  nearer  to  the 
tima  of  strqgig^  and  tmoartMnty.  He  foond 
much  ready  to  his  hand,  and  he  tested  it  and 
applied  it,  and  improved  it ;  and  when  Mozart 
eamo  there  was  Httia  to  do  bat  adapt  his  soimna 
gifts  of  fluency,  clcamssi^  and  boautj  of  mdotty 

to  glorify  the  editioe. 

The  progression  of  artistic  instinet  is  at  pre- 
sent an  unexplained  phenomenon;  it  can  only 
be  judged  from  observation  that  the  chiUiren  ot 
a  later  generation  are  bom  with  a  predisposed 
facility  to  realise  in  perfect  clearne-^s  tlie  tonus 
which  preoediiu^  generations  have  been  wander- 
ingly  and  iSmj  striving  after.  It  is  possible 
that  the  affinity  between  genuine  music  and  the 
mental  conditions  of  the  race  is  so  dose  that  the 
progress  of  the  latter  eanletihelbrnierwith.it 
as  part  of  the  same  organic  development.  At  all 
events,  Mozart  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary 
and  hitherto  unsurpassed  instinct  for  formal  per- 
fection, and  his  highest  achievements  lie  not  more 
in  the  tunes  which  have  so  captivated  the  warld* 
than  in  the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  best  works. 
Like  Haydn,  his  ideas  are  naturally  restricted 
within  limits  which  simplify  to  the  utmost  the 
development  of  the  form  which  follows  from  them. 
They  move  in  such  perfect  obedianee  to  the  limits 
and  outlines  nf  the  harmonic  prntrressiona  which 
most  certainly  characterise  the  key,  that  the 
structural  system  becomes  arohitecturally  patent 
and  recognisable  to  all  listeners  that  have  any 
understanding.  In  his  time  these  fornuil  outlines 
were  fresli  enough  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  use 
without  losing  their  sweetness  ;  and  Mozart  used 
them  with  remarkable  r^^larity.  Out  of  thirty- 
six  of  his  beet-known  sonatas,  twenty-nine  are 
in  the  now  familiar  order  of  three  movements,  and 
no  less  than  thirty-three  have  the  hrst  movement 
in  binary  form.  TlMt  biaatyffarm  is  moteover  so 
regular,  that  the  same  pauses  and  tlie  same  suc- 
cessions of  harmony,  and  the  same  occurrences 
of  various  kinds,  may  often  be  safely  anticipated 
at  the  same  point  in  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ments. He  makes  some  use,  often  conspicuously, 
of  tha  darioa  of  pspsatiqg  abort  phrases  son- 
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Moatit«lj,  ifUflh  liM  ibeady  been  deieribed  !b 

connection  with  Scarlatti's  work.  T\\m  in  a 
Sooatft  in  D  nujor  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte, 
thefbvt  teetion  of  <iui  ftret  morenMni  may  be 
divided  into  seven  diitilioi  passages,  each  of  which 
is  severally  repeated  in  aomo  form  or  other  con- 
■eoutively.  Tnere  an  loaie  peeaUarities,  such  a^ 
the  introduction  of  a  new  subject  in  the  working- 
out  portion  of  the  work,  instead  of  keepiiu^  oon- 
■istently  to  dendkpmeiit  of  the  principal  Kieae ; 
and  the  filling  of  the  episodes  of  a  rondo  with 
•  variety  of  cUfferent  ideas,  severally  distinct ; 
but  as  these  points  am  aol  Hm  preoursors 
«f  fbrtiier  devdopment,  they  are  hardly  worth 
discussing.  It  only  requires  to  be  pointed  out 
that  occasionally  in  pianoforte  and  other  sonatas 
he  makes  experiments  in  novel  distribution  and 
entity  original  manipulation  of  the  structural 
elements  of  binary  and  other  forms;  which  is 
sufficient  to  prove  not  only  that  he  recognised 
tlie  fitness  of  other  outlines  besides  those  that 
he  generally  adopted,  but  that  he  was  capable 
of  adapting  himself  to  novel  situations,  if  there 
had  b«en  any  call  for  effort  in  that  direction. 
As  it  happened,  the  circumstances  both  of  uiuaicul 
and  social  life  were  unique,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
satifify  the  highest  critical  ta«te  of  his  day  without 
the  ett'ort  of  huding  a  new  j)oint  of  departure. 

His  treatment  of  rondo-form  is  different  and 
less  elementary  than  Haydn's.  Haydn  most  com- 
monly used  a  very  decisively  sectional  system, 
in  which  effwy  oharacteristio  })ortion,  especially 
the  theme,  was  marked  off  distinct  and  compk  te. 
This  accorded  with  the  primitive  idea  of  rondos  as 
exemplified,  often  Tsiy  happily,  in  the  works  of 
early  French  composers,  and  in  certain  forms  of 
vocal  music  The  root-idea  appears  in  the  most 
elementary  stages  of  musical  intelligence  as  a  dis- 
tinct verse  or  tune  which  forms  the  staple  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  is,  for  thesake  of  oontiast*  inter- 
spersed wiUi  digressions  of  subordinate  interest 
It  is  so  obvious  a  means  of  arri\nng  at  something 
like  structural  balance,  that  it  probablv  existed 
in  times  oven  before  the  eadisst  of  whieii  evi* 
dence  remains.  In  the  eailiest  specinien<^  to  be 
found  in  sonatas,  the  traosi  of  their  kinship 
esii  bo  eleaily  fidlowad.  BeAnnoe  has  been 
already  made  to  the  two  examples  in  the  sonatas 
by  Paradies,  which  consist  of  an  aria,  a  con- 
trasting passage,  and  thai  the  aria  pore  Mid 
simple  again,  and  so  forth.  Haydn  adopted  the 
same  general  outline.  He  frequently  begins  with 
m  oomplflte  tliemo  systematically  set  out  with 
double  bars  jiud  repeats,  and  a  full  conclusion. 
He  then  begins  something  entirely  difierent 
either  in  a  new  related  key,  or  in  the  minor 
of  the  principal  key,  and  makes  a  complete  whole 
of  that  alsoi,  and  so  on  right  through,  alternating 
bit  aunn  tone  inth  one  or  more  others  aU 
ti^OtJlj  complete.  Under  such  circumstances 
bis  nmciple  of  giving  variationa  at  each  return 
of  the  theme  or  repetition  of  an  episode  is 
almost  indispennble  to  avoid  monotony.  Mozart 
rarely  makes  any  point  of  this  plan  of  adopting 
vaHations  in  his  sonata-rondos,  because  it  is 
not  nqnired.  £[•  does  not  often  oast  bis  thamo 
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it  is  more  what  an  ordinary  binary  subject  would 
\)e ;  that  is,  complete  and  distinct  in  itself  as  an 
idea,  without  being  so  carried  out  as  to  make  its 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  movement  a 
iH.itter  of  secondary  rather  than  intrinsic  con- 
hc'iuenoe.*  Haydn's  conception  is  perfectly  jut 
and  rational,  but  Mozart's  is  more  mature.  The 
theme  and  its  episodes  are  more  doeely  inter* 
woven,  and  the  development  of  the  whdo  baa 
a  more  consistent  and  uniform  testarei  Moaart 
does  not  avoid  varying  his  theme;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  oonstantly  puts  in  the  most  ddicata 
strokes  of  detail,  and  of  graceful  adornment,  and 
sometimes  resorts  to  delightfully  ready  develop- 
ment of  its  resources ;  but  with  him  it  is  not  so 
indiqMnsable,  because  his  oonoeption  of  the  focB 
gives  it  so  much  more  freedom  and  elasticity. 

The  central  movement  of  his  tliree-movement 
sonatas  is  almost  invariably  a  slow  one,  com- 
monly in  tlie  key  nf  the  sulxlominant.  The  stylo 
of  these  is  characteristic  of  the  time;  that  ia, 
rather  artifieial  and  full  of  graces,  which  reqaiga 
to  be  given  with  a  snmewlint  conscious  elegance 
of  manner,  not  altogether  uouiiunant  with  the 
spirit  of  later  times,  lliey  rarely  tooeh  the  point 
of  feeling  expected  in  modem  movements  of  the 
kind,  Ijecause  the  conception  formed  of  the  proper 
function  of  the  slow  movement  in  his  time  was 
clearly  alien  to  that  of  the  19th  century.  As 
specimens  of  elegance  and  taste,  however,  Mo- 
zart's examples  probably  attain  tbo  bif^iMt  point 
possible  in  their  particular  genus. 

The  technique  of  his  sonatas,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  instrumental  resoiutje,  is  richer  and  fnller 
than  Haydn's,  ^ut  still  thin  and  rather  empty 
in  sound  to  ears  that  are  accustomed  to  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  resooroeo  of  the 
modem  pianoforte ;  h:\t  the  refinement  and  self- 
contaiumeut  of  his  style  make  him  particularly 
acceptable  to  artisls  who  ideaUso  finisb  and  ele- 
gance in  solo  performancc,*and  nicety  of  engemhle 
in  works  for  combined  iustrtmnents,  as  the  highest 
andmostindispensaUooonditionofart.  Ks  in- 
stinct for  adapting  liin  thoughts  to  in^^trnmeiitrd 
idioeyncrasiee  was  of  a  very  high  order  when  the 
instroments  were  fiuniUar  and  properl  y  developed. 
Tills  with  the  pianoforte  was  not  yet  achieved, 
and  consequently  some  of  his  forms  of  expression 
are  hardly  adapted  to  its  natnrs^  and  tesBi  in 
these  d.ays  to  be  I  iillllS  <lllllH>imillBSI  tillMI  |>Si  tlfll|j 
suitable  utterances. 

With  regaid  to  tito  teebnteal  m«feier  of  Hbrn 

development  of  IIm  MBOurces  of  the  pianofarts^ 
Moacart's  oontemponry,  Mosio  Clementi,  000a* 
pies  a  most  important  positica.  dementi,  in 
his  early  days,  according  to  his  own  admirsion. 
applied  himself  rather  to  the  develaiimeat  of  the 
resources  of  playing  than  to  the  matter  to  bo 
played,  and  attained  a  d^ree  and  a  kind  of 
masteiy  which  no  one  before  his  time  had  heard 
the  like  of.  When  he  began  to  apply  himself 
more  to  the  matter,  this  study  served  him  in 
good  stead ;  and  his  divination  of  the  treatment 
most  appropriate  to  the  instrument  erpanded  by 
this  means  in  praotioal  application,  marks  bit 
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sonatas  as  among  the  very  first  in  which  the 
gennise  qnalHies  of  modeni  plaaoforto  nnufe  ea 

a  large  scale  ure  shown.  They  begin  to  approach 
to  that  broad  and  almost  orchestral  style  which 
Is  ttmMmm  said  to  be  characteristic  of  Bee- 
thoven ;  and  the  use  of  octaTW  and  fuller  oombim* 
ations  of  sound,  and  the  occasional  irruption  of 
passages  which  brfng  into  play  stronger  muscles 
than  those  of  the  fingon,  are  all  in  the  direction 
of  modem  upaf:fe.  In  respect  of  structure,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  more  than  that  he  commonly 
scooted  the  ihno*]noTSinent  type  of  sonata^  be- 
icnnning  with  a  movement  in  binary  form  and 
ending  with  a  rondo,  and  having  a  slow  movement 
in  iba  niddle.  His  handling  Is  free  and  at  the 
same  time  t}iorou<,'hly  nnder  control.  One  of  his 
characteristics  is  the  love  of  importing  little 
tooehst  of  learniiig  or  soisatifio  ingemiitj  into 
the  treatment ;  as  in  the  Sonnta  in  G  (of  four 
movements)  in  which  two  canons  in  direct  and 
eontnury  notion  take  the  plaoo  of  tbe  nunoat 
and  trio.  In  rinother  Honata,  in  F,  one  figure  is 
woven  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  first 
momaent,  appearing  in  tba  diffenot  seoticos  di- 
minished and  inverted,  and  in  Taiious  phases  of 
ejqpression  which  quite  alter  its  aqMot.  His  slow 
momBanto  are  sometimes  equally  simple  and  ex- 
pressive, but  also  frequently  of  that  mamental 
order  which  has  l>een  sufficiently  commented  on. 

In  one  celebrated  case  he  anticipated  the 
modem  taste  for  programme  by  flUwg  one  of 
his  longest  ami  moat  preUmtious  sonatas  *Di- 
done  abbauduuuta.  bcena  tragica.'  But  ap- 
pearance of  dramatic  purpose  doiw  noi  torn  him 
aside  from  regularity  of  form  any  more  than  in 
other  sonatas.  His  style  is  not  exempt  from  the 
fiunily  likeness  wUdi  is  observable  in  all  oom- 
po.?rr^  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  His 
ideas  are  large  and  broad,  and  not  unworthy  to 
have  exerted  some inflnanee open boUi  Monortand 
Beetlioven.  A  certain  drync^:^  and  reticence 
makes  him  unlikely  to  be  greatly  in  £avour  in 
modern  times,  but  his  plMO  at  an  inq^attaak 
figure  in  the  development  of  the  sonata  in  its 
relation  with  the  pianoforte  is  assured. 

Ona  ftirlher  oompoeer  who  deserves  some  con- 
sideration in  oonneotion  with  the  sonata  before 
Beethoven's  time  is  J.  L.  Duseek,  who  was 
bom  ten  years  after  Clementi,  and  soon  after 
Mosart.  His  most  noteworthy  characteristics 
are  an  individual  though  not  incisive  style,  and 
an  instinct  of  a  high  order  fur  the  qualities 
and  requirements  of  the  pianoforte.  There  is 
some  divf-r-ity  in  point  of  value  between  his 
early  and  his  later  sonatas.  The  former  are 
rather  narrow  in  idea  and  atraetors^  wharaaa  the 
latter,  Huth  as  Opus  70  in  Ab,  are  quite  re- 
markable for  freedom*  and  elaboration  of  form 
and  subject.  Both  in  this  sonata  and  in  the 
Opus  77  he  makes  use  of  the  hitherto  almost 
nuknown  device  of  extending  the  effect  of  the 
first  sections  by  subordinate  transitions  as  well 
&s  by  accessory  subjects.  In  the  first  movement 
of  OuuB  70  there  is  Ute  unusual  feature  of  a  happy 
modnlaitfow  out  and  bade  again  m  Hm  aotusi 
■nbstanoa  of  the  Moandflnbjwt— AohanMBlariatio 
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whxoh  is  oommon  enough  in  the  works  of  such 
modems  as  Schumann  and  Brahms,  but  was 

esoeedingly  rare  in  Dussek's  time.  Another 
characteristic  which  Dussek  has  in  common  with 
more  modem  writers  is  the  infusion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  sense  and  sentiment  even  into  hia 
passages  and  flourishes,  which  with  hia  im- 
mediate predecessors  had  been  too  commonly 
barren.  He  also  takes  thought  to  enliven  his 
recapitulations  by  variation  or  ingeniously  di- 
^-ersiiied  transposition  of  order  in  the  ideas  (as 
in  Opus  77).  His  writing  for  the  instrnment  it 
brill iuut  and  pptarkling,  and  has  certain  premo> 
nitions  of  Weber  in  it.  The  ideas  are  sometimee, 
even  in  his  best  woifa,  tritaand  T^iid,  hot  mora 
often  delit-ate  and  attractive.  The  plow  move- 
ments have  a  sustained  and  serious  manner,  also 
unusual  in  his  tims^  and  said  to  be  derived  firam 
his  having  studied  the  organ  conf^iderably  in  his 
younger  days.  He  stands  historically  with 
giants  on  either  hand,  and  this  haa  eonmbnted 
to  make  him  appear  somewhat  of  a  parenthesis 
in  the  direct  course  of  sonata  developmant. 
llieir  vastnesa  of  artistic  proportion  did  nol 
however  suppress  his  personality,  or  extinguish 
his  individuality,  which  is  still  clear  in  his  own 
line,  and  has  exerted  some  influence  both  upon 
the  modem  style  of  playing,  and  also  upon  tha 
style  of  musical  thought  of  a  few  mo<lera  com- 
posers fur  the  pianoforte  to  whuiu  the  giants 
did  not  strongly  appeaL 

Tlie  direct  lino  of  development  after  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Clementi,  is  obviously  continued 
in  Beethoven.  Ah  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
changes  which  took  jilace  after  Emmanuel  Bach's 
labours  were  less  rapid  and  remarkable  than  in 
tunes  preceding.  The  finishing  touches  liad  been 
put  to  the  struotural  system,  and  men  were  so 
delighted  with  its  perfection  as  stracture,  that 
they  were  eootant  to  hear  it  repeated  orsr  and 
over  again  without  calling  for  variety  or  indi- 
viduality in  the  treatment,  and  very  often  with- 
out earing  modi  aboot  iha  qnality  of  the  thing 
said.  The  other  side  of  development  was  tech* 
nicaL  The  pianoforte  being  a  new  instnunent^ 
the  manner  of  mnsieal  speeSi  best  adapted  to  U 
liad  to  be  dieoomed.  With  the  earlier  com- 
posers forms  of  expression  better  suited  to  other 
instruments  were  adopted ;  but  by  degrees 
ex{>ezimenta  in  effect  and  assiduous  attention  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  hand,  such  as  Clementi 
gave  in  his  early  years,  had  brought  the  me* 
chanism  of  expression  to  a  tolerably  consistent 
and  complete  state ;  so  that  when  Beethoven 
appeared  he  was  spared  the  waste  of  force  inci- 
dent to  having  to  oreroome  elementary  problems 
of  instrumental  technique,  and  the  waste  of 
effect  incidental  to  oompromises,  and  was  en- 
abled to  oonoentaKta  all  hia  powers  npon  tha 

munical  material. 

Beethoven's  worits  introduce  a  new  element 
into  the  prsblem,  and  one  that  oompiioateB  mat- 
ters imnuiisurably.  With  his  predecessors 
stmctoral  simplicity  had  been  a  paramount  con- 
•ideratioi^  and  often  atraitenad  somewhat  tiia 
freedom  of  the  idea.  Hie  aotoal  sobjeota  seem 
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drilled  into  a  regular  sliape,  admitting  of  very 
little  vtaAaHcm,  in  order  that  the  development 
of  tlio  movement  mifjht  march  direct  and 
undeviatiug  in  its  familiar  course.  MuBicians 
had  arrived  at  that  artifioi«l  itite  of  mind  which 
deliberately  chose  to  be  conwrious  of  formal 
elements.  Their  misconception  was  a  natural 
OM.  Hie  existing  conditions  of  art  mi^'ht  lead 
a  man  to  notiw  tlint  uncultivate<i  people  de- 
lighted in  Biinple  and  »itigle  tunes,  and  tliat  culti- 
vated people  enjoyed  the  combination  of  several, 
when  disposed  according  to  certain  laws,  and  to 
conclude  from  this  that  the  disposition  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  matter.  But,  in  fact, 
the  mind  is  led  from  point  to  point  by  feelings 
which  follow  the  ideas,  and  of  these  and  their 
intatdapendaieeand  development  it  is  necessarily 
conscious  ;  but  of  the  form  it  is  not  actively  con- 
acioos  unless  the  ideas  have  not  suthcient  force 
to  poneH  or  tho  neoeesities  of  logical  conse- 
qaence  nrp  outrageously  violated.  It  is  only 
Ukder  peculiar  social  and  intellectual  conditions 
ibat  straotural  qualities  can  be  so  oxcesriToly 
omphrv-iised.  The  production  of  a  genuine  master 
mnst  be  ultimately  reducible  to  logical  analysis, 
but  not  on  tiio  sfwl  or  ti  oneo;  Midi  to  inrist 
upon  art  being  bo  immediately  verifiahle  is  not 
only  to  set  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  its 
biitotioil  doTclapmoiit  opddo  down,  bat  to  mfer 
tho  SBjojnnent  of  its  highest  achievements  to  the 
oontomfiuUon  of  dry  bones.  The  imagination 
and  the  reason  mtwt  both  bo  wtiiflod,  but  belbro 
all  thing's  the  imagination. 

In  the  middle  vears  of  the  l8th  oentnxj 
tho  ImagimitiTo  mu  had  not  a  Mr  dmoe. 
Moiie  was  too  much  dependent  upon  the  narrow 
limite  of  the  taste  of  polite  circles,  and  tho  field 
of  appeal  to  emotion  was  not  free.  But  iriitn 
at  \iuii  the  natural  man  threw  off  the  inosbos 
that  had  so  loqg  oppressed  iiim,  the  spiritoal 
nprising  and  tho  braadening  of  life  brought  a 
new  kind  of  vigour  into  art  and  literatore. 
Beethoven  was  the  first  great  composer  to  whom 
Ao  limitless  field  of  nnoonventionalised  human 
emotion  was  opened,  and  his  disposition  was 
ready  for  the  opportunity.  Even  in  the  ordinary 
trifles  of  life  he  sometimes  showed  by  an  appar- 
ently superfluous  rebellion  against  polite  usages 
his  antipathy  to  artificiality,  and  conversely  tho 
bent  of  his  sympathy  towards  umnibtakeable 
realities  of  human  feeling.  Ho  thus  became  the 
prototype  of  genuine  modem  music,  and  the  first 
exponent  of  its  essential  qualities ;  and  the 
lonnte  form  being  ready  in  its  main  outlines  for 
his  use,  and  artistic  instinct  ha\Ting  achieved  the 
most  perfect  spontaneity  in  ita  employment,  he 
took  po88e«ifln  of  it  as  an  appropriate  mode  of 
formulating  some  of  tlie  richest  and  most  im- 
pressive uf  his  thoughts.  With  him  the  idea 
asserted  its  rights.  This  is  not  to  aay  that 
structure  is  ignored,  but  that  the  utmost  expan- 
sion and  liberty  is  admitted  in  the  expression  of 
tho  Tital  parts  which  «an  bo  made  consistent 
with  perfect  balance  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
whole;  and  this  obviously  depends  upon  tho 
powm  of  tho  oonpoaw.  undar  loflli  dmim- 


stances  he  eaa  only  be  guided  by  tho  hi^beiti 
devekpnant  of  instinct,  for  tM  parocesa  of 
balance  and  distribution  becomes  so  oomplicated 
that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  conscaoos 
analysis,  much  more  of  the  dictation  of  scienoo. 
The  evolution  of  this  vital  ingredient,  the  idea, 
is  so  obscure  and  difficult  that  it  is  out  ot  the 
qneetion  to  enter  upon  it  in  this  place.    It  la  an 
unh.ippy  fact  that  the  scientists  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  elucidate  music,  with  a  few  greoi 
and  honourable  ooEoeptions,  foreseeing  that  the 
analysis  of  ideas  was  quite  beyond  their  r(-ach, 
at  all  events  until  immense  advances  are  made 
in  the  ■donees  which  have  direct  referenoo  Id 
the  human  organism,  have  set  their  faces  to  the 
structural  elements,  as  if  music  consisted  <tf 
nothing  but  lines  and  surfaces.    Tho  oslolaHe 
of  idct  is  BO  habitually  ignored  that  it  neces- 
sarily appears  to  be  nonexistent  in  their  oetimaM 
of  art.   On  the  othw  hand,  tho  pfaflooopben 
who  have  said  anything  about  it  appear  on  the 
surfsoe  not  to  be  in  accord;  though  in  reality 
their  viewB  an  both  oompatiblo  and  noeennry, 
but  require  a  more  detailed  experience  of  th« 
art  and  of  its  historical  develomnent  to  OTplain 
their  interaotion.  Bat  meanwhile  the  oKtanal 
iiu'thixl  of  the  scientist*  disproportionate 
preeminence,  and  conscientious  people  feel  un- 
eadhrthat  there  may  be  no  foeh  ttangi  no  Mom 
at  all,  and  that  they  will  be  doing  better  to 
apply  themselves  to  mathemaUos.   And  yet  the 
idea  it  orer3rthing,  and  withoot  it  mosio  u  oboo> 
lutely  null  and  void ;  and  though  a  great  and 
oonmrehensive  mathematioian  may  nuUco  an 
tmujtSa  wttBt  tho  event,  a  aynthons  wbiefc  Is 
merely  the   fruit  of  his  calculations   will  be 
nothing  more  than  a  sham  and  an  impostare. 
In  fiwt  tho  ftmndation  of  tho  Idoa  !•  m  MMt 
vital  matter  in  musical  history,  and  its  pcqgMi 
can  be  traced  from  the  earliest  times,  prooeeding 
simultaneously  with  the  devel<^ient  of  the 
general  structure  of  the  sonata.   The  ui|iHMii>a 
raw  material  was  drawn  from  various  oooreea. 
The  style  of  expression  developed  under  the  in- 
fluences of  religion  in  the  agee  preceding  the 
b^nnings  of  instrumental  music,  supplied  some- 
thing; dance  music  of  all  orders,  mimetic  and 
merely  rhythmic,  supplied  mucli ;  the  pseode- 
realism  of  the  drama,  in  rcpect  of  vocal  inflexion 
and  imitations  of  natural  circumstances,  also 
something;  and  tho  inatinots  surviving  in  the 
race  from  countless  past  ages,  the  actual  cries 
arising  from  spontaneous  nervous  reaction,  and 
many  other  similar  causes,  had  a  share  in  sug- 
gestion, and  in  actual,  though  unrealinvl.  motive 
power.  And  all  these,  compouni  led  and  in^cparablj 
intermingled,  supplied  the  basis  of  the  expressive 
element  in  music.    Through  all  the  time  from 
Monteverde  to  Beethoven  this  expressive  element 
was  being  more  and  mora  dearly  drawn  into  com- 
pact and  definite  proportions ;  floating  at  fir^t 
vaguely  on  the  surfaoe,  springing  out  iu  da&hee  of 
exceptional  brlghteeai  here  aiM  there,  and  a* 
times  presenting  almost  perfect  matiirity  V'V  fit^; 
of  individual  good  fortune ;  but  hardly  ever  so 
freo  bot  thnt  Mmo  cf  tho  matrix  it  ftH  to  bo 
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clinging  to  the  ore.  It  obtained  complete  but 
restricted  symmetry  with  the  composers  imme* 
diMely  preceding  Beethoven,  but  arrived  only 
iMt  with  him  at  that  expansion  which  made 
H  m  once  perfect  and  intelligible,  and  yet  bound- 
leM  in  raage  within  the  UinUf  cf  tiM  art*iii»t«ial 
at  the  compo-^er's  command. 

Prior  to  Beethoven,  the  development  of  a  long 
workwMlMsed  apon  antHInset  oSF dittinet tmies 
and  concrete  lumps  of  subject  rejirefsenting  sepa* 
nte  oiganisms,  either  merely  in  juxtapoaition, 
cr  loooely  oounaoted  by  mora  or  lees  empty 
paMtges.    There  were  ideas  indeed,  but  ideas 
limited  and  confined  by  the  supposed  neceautiee 
of  the  structure  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
Snt  trbat  Seethovon  seems  to  have  aimed  at 
was  the  expansion  of  the  term  '  idea '  from  the 
isolated  subject  to  the  complete  whole ;  so  that 
Insfeeed  of  the  subjects  being  separate,  though 
'Compatible  item%  the  whole  movement,  or 
erren  the  whole  work,  should  be  the  complete 
and  nniftrm  crgaaiam  which  represented  in  its 
entirety  a  new  meaning  of  the  word  'idea,'  of 
which  the  subjects,  in  their  close  connection 
and  iuepiurable  affinities,  were  subordinate  limbs. 
This  principle  is  traceable  in  works  before  his 
time,  but  not  on  the  scale  to  which  he  carried 
it^  nor  wHIi  hit  eonbliuiTe  tanm.  Jn  froC^  the 
condition  of  art  had  not  been  sufficiently  mature 
to  admit  the  terms  of  bis  nrocedure^  and  it  was 
lurely  mature  eiMnigli  till  ne  made  it  so. 

Hia  early  works  were  in  conformity  with  the 
•fcyleandstructural|mnoiplee  of  his  predecessors; 
bat  be  b^an,  at  least  3b  pianeftiiie  works,  to 
build  at  once  upon  the  topmost  stone  of  their 
edifice.  His  earliest  sonatas  (op.  a)  are  on  the 
scale  of  their  symphonies.  He  began  with,  the 
four-morement  plan  which  they  had  almost  en- 
tirely reserved  for  the  orchestra.  In  the  second 
sonata  be  already  produces  an  example  of  his  own 
peculiar  kind  of  slow  movement,  full,  rich,  deci- 
sive in  form,  unaffected  in  idea,  and  completely 
divested  of  the  elaborate  graces  which  had  been 
bsANre  its  most  conspicuous  foatnra.  In  the 
same  sonata  also  he  produces  a  scherzo,  short 
in  this  instance^  ^and  followring  the  lines  of 
the  mhraei^  bwt  eftiw  genuine  ebaracteristio 
mality.  Soon,  in  obedience  to  the  spread  of  his 
Inaai  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  seems  to 
eoKpaad,  and  to  attain  an  altogether  newridmess 
of  sound,  and  a  fullness  it  never  showed  before, 
as  in  many  parts  of  the  4th  Sonata  (op.  7), 
espedally  the  Laigo,  wfaloh  ihows  the  munistake- 
ahle  qualities  which  ultimately  expanded  into 
the  unsurpassed  slow  movement  of  the  Opus  106. 
As  early  as  the  and  Sonata  he  puts  a  new 
aspect  upon  the  limits  of  the  first  sections ;  he 
not  only  makes  his  second  subject  in  the  first 
movement  modulate,  but  he  develops  the  cadence- 
figure  into  n  Tsry  noticeable  subject.  It  is  for- 
tunately unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the 
various  way.s  in  which  he  expanded  the  struc- 
tural ck'uienti^  of  the  sonata,  as  it  has  already 
been  descrilMid  in  the  article  Bbethovem,  and 
other  details  are  given  in  the  article  Form.  In 
Mfset  of  the  sn^jeet  and  its  trsKtmsn^  n  for- 
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tnnate  opportunity  is  offered  by  a  coinoIdeBoe 
between  a  subonUnate  subject  in  »  sonata  of 
Haydn*s  in  O,  and  a  similar  accessory  in  Beetho* 

ven's  Sonat.%  for  cello  and  pianoforto  in  A  major 
(op.  59),  which  serves  to  illustrate  pregnantly 
toe  ffiffirsnoB  of  seope  which  eharaetorises  then* 
icnt.    Havdn*S  is     CdUows  : — 


and  Beethoven's :— 
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As  hM  twMi  ilrMdy  explained,  «n  expansion  of 
this  kind  makes  inevitable  a  similar  expansion 
in  the  whole  structure  of  the  movement,  and  a 
maoh  wider  choice  of  relative  keys  than  simple 
tanie  Mid  dominant  in  the  expository  sections ; 
or  else  a  much  freer  movement  in  every  part  of 
the  sections,  and  emphasis  upon  unexpected  re- 
Istiais  of  hannony.  Even  without  this,  the  new 
warmth  and  intensity  of  the  subject  precliide<i 
mere  reiteration  of  the  accustomed  usages,  and 
IWWMitates  a  greater  proportionate  vitality  in 
the  8ulx)rdirate  parts  of  the  work.    The  relative 
beat  DiuBt  be  uiaiutained,  and  to  fall  back  upon 
fiuniliar  formulas  would  clearly  be  a  jamag 
anomaly.    In  this  manner  the  idea  be.,nns  to 
dictate  the  form.    But  in  order  to  carry  out 
in  «qiud  maaiiiro  the  dafdopaMBt  of  tho'idea, 
every  resonrce  that  the  range  of  music  c:in 
supply  must  be  admissible  to  hjm  that  can  wield 
it  wnu  idvvaaoe.   Henoe  Beethoven,  as  early  as 
Opus  31,  no.  a,  reintroduces  instrumental  recita- 
tive with  extraordinary  etlect.  Later,  he  resumes 
ihailimModical  movement  which  Baohandeailier 
composers  had  employed  in  a  different  sense,  as 
in  the  Sonata  in  £b,  op.  81,  and  in  the  third 
dlvbion  of  that  in  A,  op.  loi,  and  in  tho  most 
Vomantic  of  romantic  inovciuents,  the  first  in  E 
major  of  op.  109.    And  lastly,  he  brings  back 
tiM  Ibgne  as  the  closest  means  of  expressing 
a  certain  kind  of  idea.    In  tbe?o  cases  the  fii^nie 
is  not  a  retrogression,  nor  a  hybrid,  but  a  new 
adaptation  of  an  old  and  {nvaliiable  tarn  vndor 
the  influence  of  perfectly  assimilated  harmonic 
principles.  The  great  fugue  in  the  Sonata  in  Bb, 
op.  100,  far  instenoe^  is  not  only  eactmordinary 
a.s  a  fiit^ue,  !)ut  is  dintributed  in  a  perfectly  ideal 
balance  of  long  contrasting  periods  in  different 
States  of  fselfig,  enlnlnating  duly  with  a  su- 
preme rush  of  elaborate  force,  as  complex  and  as 
inexorable  as  some  mighty  action  of  nature.  In 
these  sonatas  Beethoven  tonebes  all  moods,  and 
all  in  tho  nhsoliite  ninnner  ftea  from  fbtmality 
or  crude  artifice^  which  is  the  mmmtial  ulisrao- 
teristie  of  gmxAam  modem  mosle.  In  a  fisw  of 
the  earlier  sonatas  he  reverts  to  manners  and 
structural  effects  which  are  soffiestive  o£  the 
principles  of  his  prsdoesssors.   But  these  occa- 
sional incursions  of  external  influence  are  with 
rare  exceptions  inferior  to  the  works  in  which 
liii  oim  onginal  foroe  of  will  speaks  with  genuine 
and  characteristic  freedom.    The  more  diflicult 
the  problem  suggested  by  the  thought  which  is 
embodied  in  the  subject,  the  greater  is  the  result. 
The  full  richness  of  his  nature  is  not  called  out 
to  the  strongest  point  till  there  is  something  pre- 
tematurally  formidable  to  be  mastered,  llie 
very  statement  of  the  opening  bars  of  such  sonatas 
as  that  in  D  minor,  op.  31,  no,  2 ;  C  major,  op. 
53;  F  minor,  op.  57 ;  Bb,  op,  106 :  C  minor,  op. 
Illy  ii  at  sooh  aleivel  of  daring  bfsadth  and 
eomprehensive  power,  that  it  becomes  obvious 
in  a  moment  that  the  work  cannot  be  carried  out 
on  eqoal  piopoctionate  terms  virithout  almost 
superhuman  concentration,  and  unlimited  com- 
mand of  technical  resources,  both  in  respect  j 
«f UMinftranentaiidtheartofes^veHioa.  Ia| 


such  cases,  Beethoven  rises  to  a  height  which  has 
only  been  attained  by  two  or  three  compoMn  ta 
the  whole  history  of  music,  in  that  sublimity 
which  is  almost  his  pecidiar  monopoly,  fint^ 
fortunately  for  average  beings,  and  avecage  moods 
of  peo[>le  who  have  not  always  a  taste  for  the 
sublime,  he  shows  elsewhere,  on  a  less  «»-g|Uted 
scale,  the  highest  ideals  of  delicate  beauty,  and 
all  shades  of  the  humours  of  mankind,  even  to 
simple  exul>erant  playfulness.   The  beauty  and 
the  merriment  often  exist  side  by  side,  as  ni 
exquisite  little  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14,  no.  2,  and 
in  that  in  F|  major,  op.  78;  and  in  a  laftier 
and  stronger  spirit  in  company  with  mora  oom- 
prelienyive  ran-^es  of  feeling,  in  the  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  loi.  In  all  these  and  many  more  there  is  an 
ideal  oontinttity  and  oneness  wUdi  is  nrarieally 
felt  even  where  there  is  no  direct  external  sign 
of  the  connection.   In  a  few,  however,  there  are 
signs  of  mors  than  tide.  In  tbe  Bfr  Sonata,  op. 
106,  for  instance,  the  similar  di^osation  of  inter- 
vals in  the  subieoU  of  the  vaxiow  movements  has 
led  to  the  inference  that  he  meant  to  oooneot 
them  by  transformations  of  one  principal  subjeet 
or  germ.  The  same  occurs  with  as  much  pro- 
minenee  in  the  Somita  in  Ah,  op.  110,  which  is 
in  any  case  a  specimen  where  the  oneness  and 
continuity  are  peculiarly  felt.  It  is  possible  that 
the  apparent  tranilbnnations  are  not  so  much 
conscious  as  the  result  of  the  conditions  of  mind 
which  were  neoessaxy  to  produce  the  onenen  of 
eflfoot,  rinoe  eonoentration  upon  any  subjeot  is 
liable  to  exert  influence  upon  rl  irmly  mirnnniiti^ 
action,  whether  of  the  mind  or  body,  and  to  as- 
similate tiie  frnit  nncoDSciously  to  the  form  of 
the  objeet  oontemplatetl.    This,  however,  would 
not  lessen  the  inter^t  of  the  fact,  but  would 
p<i6sibly  rather  enhance  it.    It  only  affects  the 
question  whether  or  no  Beethoven  consdoosly 
reasoned  about  possible  ways  of  extendinfr  and 
enhaadng  the  opportunities  of  sonau-form — too 
large  a  subjeet  to  be  entered  upon  here.  As  a  nde^ 
great  masters  appear  to  hit  upon  such  germinal 
principles  in  the  process  of  composition,  without 
exactly  formulating  them  in  so  mai^  eqaivalent 
terms ;  and  tliose  who  come  after  note  the  facts 
and  apply  them  as  useful  resources,  or  aomeiimss 
as  invaluable  starting-points  of  fresh  linee  of 
development.      It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
Beethoven  only  seldom  indicated  a  programme^ 
and  it  is  extremely  rare  in  him  to  find  even  the 
dimmest  suggestions  of  realism.    In  fact,  as 
must  be  true  of  all  the  highest  music,  a  work  of 
his  is  not  representative  of  a  story,  but  of  n 
mental  process.    Even  if  it  deals  with  a  story  it 
does  not  represent  the  circumstanoes,  but  the 
eondition  of  mind  which  results  from  its  eon* 
templation ;  or,  in  otiier  words,  the  musical 
counterpart  of  the  emotion  to  which  it  gives 
rise;  and  it  is  the  oohersoey  and  oonsistsnt 
sequence  of  the  emotions  rejiresented  which  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  oneness  on  the  colossal  scale 
of  his  greatest  worim,  whieh  is  Beethoven's  erown- 
ing  achievement.    With  him  the  long  process  of 
development  appears  to  find  its  utmost  and  com- 
plMo  oulmlnation;  and  what  oomas  after,  and  in 
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Bight  of  his  work,  can  be  litUe  more  than 
commentary.  It  may  be  seen,  without  mnoh 
•ffortk  that  mankind  does  not  acQuera  more  than 
one  supreme  triumph  on  the  same  lines  of  art. 
'When  the  conditions  of  development  are  ful- 
filled the  climax  is  reached,  but  there  ia  not  more 
tlian  one  climax  to  each  crescendo.  The  con- 
ditions of  human  life  change  ceaselessly,  and 
'W'ith  them  the  plienomena  of  art,  which  are 
their  counterj.art.  Tlie  characteristics  of  the 
lu-t  of  any  age  are  the  fruit  of  the  immediate 
past,  as  much  as  are  the  emotional  aaid  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  that  age.  They  are  its 
signs,  and  it  is  impossiblo  to  produce  in  a  sue- 
oeeding  age  a  perfect  work  of  art  in  the  same 
terms  as  those  wLich  are  the  direct  fruit  of  a 
different  and  earlier  group  of  causes ;  and  it  is 
partly  for  this  reason  that  attempts  to  return  to 
earlier  conditions  of  art,  which  leave  o\it  tlie 
essential  characteristics  of  coutempurary  feeling, 
invariably  ring  false. 

The  time  produced  other  real  men  besides 
Beethoven,  though  not  of  his  stamp.  Weber 
and  Sehuhert  were  both  of  the  genuine  modem 
type,  genuinely  musical  through  and  through, 
though  neither  of  than  was  a  born  writer  of 
MOfttae  M  Beethoven  mm.  Beethoven  possessed, 
together  witJi  the  supremest  i,nft  of  iileas,  a 
poiwer  of  prolonged  concentration,  and  the  oer> 
tainty  of  tslf^niMtery.  llito  neither  Weber  nor 
Schubert  possessed.  Beethoven  could  direct  his 
thought  with  infallible  oertainty ;  in  Weber  and 
Sdrabcri  tlie  thought  was  often  too  nradi  their 
WIHrtflT,  and  they  both  required,  to  keep  thcin 
perfeotly  certain  in  the  direction  of  their  original 
musical  nuMer,  the  guiding  printnple  of  n  con- 
sciously raised  dramatic  or  lyricsd  conception, 
which  was  generally  supplied  to  them  from 
without.  As  should  DO  oSvions  from  tlie  above 
survey  of  the  process  of  sonata  development,  the 
absolute  mastery  of  the  structural  outlines,  the 
ffurenessof  Ibotcf  thestrong  man  moving,  nnaided, 
but  direct  in  his  path,  amidst  the  conflicting 
suggestions  of  his  inspiration,  is  indispensable  to 
the  aehievement  of  great  and  gennine  sonatas. 
Tlie  more  elaborate  the  art  of  expression  be- 
comes, the  more  difficult  the  success.  Beethoven 
probably  stood  just  at  the  point  where  the  ex- 
tremest  elaboration  and  the  most  perfect  mastery 
of  combination  on  a  large  scale  were  possible. 
He  himself  supplied  suggestion  for  yet  ftniher 
elaboratit  n,  and  the  result  is  that  the  works  of 
Ikis  suooessois  are  neither  so  concentrated  nor  so 
Wl  in  hand  as  Mi.  VdMr  was  nearest  in 
point  of  time,  but  his  aotoal  mastery  of  the  art 
of  composition  was  never  very  certain  nor 
thoroughly  regulated,  though  his  musical  in- 
stincts were  almost  marvellous.  He  had  one 
great  advantage,  which  was  that  he  was  a  great 
pianist,  and  had  the  gift  to  extend  the  resources 
of  the  instrument  by  the  invention  of  new  and 
characteristic  effects ;  and  he  was  tolerably  suc- 
cessful in  avoiding  the  common  trap  of  letting 
affiect  stand  far  substance.  Another  advantage 
was  his  supreme  gift  of  melody.  His  tunes  are 
for  the  most  part  of  the  old  order,  but  infused 
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with  new  life  and  heat  by  a  breath  from  the 
genius  of  the  people.  His  two  best  sonatas,  in 
Ab  and  D  minor,  are  rich  in  thought,  forcible, 
and  genuinely  full  of  expression.  He  always 
adopts  the  plan  of  four  movements,  and  disposes 
them  in  the  same  order  as  Beethoven  did.  His 
treatment  of  form  is  also  full  and  free,  and  he 
often  imports  some  individuality  into  it.  As 
simple  instances  may  be  taken --tlia  use  of  the 
introductory  phrase  in  the  fin»t  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  0,  in  the  body  of  tbo  movement ;  the 
rondo  structure  of  the  slow  movements,  especi- 
ally in  the  Sonata  in  D  minor,  which  has  a  short 
introduction,  and  elaborate  variations  in  the 
place  of  exact  returns  of  the  subject;  and  the 
inter5!persion  of  pubjects  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  Soiiatji  in  E  minor,  op.  70,  so  as  to 
knit  tile  two  sections  of  the  fi^st  half  doubly 
together.  An  essentially  modem  trait  is  his 
love  of  completing  the  cycle  of  the  movement 
by  bringing  in  a  last  sUurion  to  the  opemnff 
features  of  the  whole  movement  at  the  enii, 
generally  with  some  new  element  of  expression 
or  vivacity.  SpeciaUy  noticeable  in  this  respect 
are  the  first  and  last  (the  '  Moto  perpetuo')  of  the 
C  major,  the  last  of  the  Ab,  and  the  first  and 
last  in  both  the  D  minor  and  E  minor  Sonatas. 
Weber  had  an  exceptional  instinct  for  dance- 
rhythms,  and  this  comes  out  very  remarkablv  in 
some  of  the  minuets  and  trios,  and  in  the  laat 
movement  of  the  E  minor. 

As  a  whole  the  Weber  group  is  a  decidedly 
important  item  fai  pianoforte  litentnre,  instinot 
with  romantic  qualities,  and  aiming  at  elaborate 
expressiveness,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  numerous 
direotions  in  the  Ab  8onata»  sodi  as  '  con  anima,' 
'con  duolo,'  'con  passione,'  'con  molt' affctto,' 
and  so  forth.  These  savour  to  a  certain  extent 
of  the  opera,  and  require  a  good  desl  of  art  and 
musical  sense  in  the  variation  of  time  and  the 
phrasing  to  give  them  due  effect;  and  in  this 
they  show  some  kinship  to  the  ornamental 
adagios  of  tho  times  previous  to  Beethoven, 
though  dictated  by  more  genuinely  musical 
feelii^. 

Schubert's  sonatas  do  not  show  any  operatic 
traits  of  the  old  manner,  but  there  is  plenty 
in  them  whidi  may  be  called  dramatie  in  a 
mo«lem  sen.'^o.  Tlis  instincts  were  of  a  preemi- 
nentiy  modem  t^fpe^  and  the  fertility  of  his  ideas 
in  their  superammdanoe  dearly  made  the  sdf* 
restraint  ncccss.ary  for  sonata-writing  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty.  He  was  tempted  to  giva 
liberty  to  the  rush  of  thought  whiali  possessed 
him,  and  the  result  is  sometimes  delightful,  but 
sometimes  also  bewildering.  There  are  move- 
ments and  even  groups  of  them  wWeh  are  of  the 
Bupremest  beauty,  but  hardly  any  one  sonata 
which  is  completely  satisfactory  throi^(hout.  His 
treatment  of  form  is  often  daring  even  to  rash* 
ness,  and  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  princii)le 
offers  but  little  to  remark,  though  in^  detail 
some  perfectly  magical  feats  of  harmonic  pro- 
gression and  strokes  of  modulation  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  influence  upon  great  composers 
of  later  times.   The  point,  which  he  serves  to 
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iUiutoaie  peooiiMrlj  in  the  hUtozy  of  moBio  ia 
the  trmnntioai  froDS  1ih«  itttt  of  the  idea,  aa 

ehown  in  Beethoven's  Sonatas  on  a  grand  and 
richly-developed  scale,  to  the  dose  and  intensely 
emotional  treatment  of  ideas  in  a  lyrical  manlier, 
which  hat  as  yet  found  its  highest  exponent  in 
S<  liumann.  In  this  process  Schubert  seems  to 
6tiiud  midway — still  endeavouring  to  conform 
to  sonata  wa3rfl,  and  yet  frequently  overborne 
by  the  invincible  potency  of  the  powers  his  own 
imagination  has  called  up.  The  tendency  is 
fturther  illustrated  by  the  coiqaiBto  beftn^  of 
KMcne  of  the  Bnialler  and  more  condensed  move- 
mm\§t  which  lose  nothing  by  being  taken  out  uf 
the  Mmatas;  being,  like  many  of  Schumann's, 
ppecimens  of  intense  concentration  in  short 
space,  the  firuit  of  a  single  flash  of  deep  emo- 
tum.  Among  the  koger  movements,  tiie  one 
which  ia  most  closely  unified  is  the  first  of  the 
A  minor,  op.  143,  in  which  a  feature  of  the 
flnft  snbjeet  it  made  to  preponderate  oonspicu- 
onsly  all  through,  mauife.^tly  representing  the 
MKiistence  of  a  special  quality  of  feeling  through 
tlie  varying  phases  of  a  long  train  of  thought. 
Like  many  other  movements,  it  has  a  strong 
dramatic  element,  bot  more  under  appropriate 
control  than  usual. 

As  a  whole,  though  illustrating  richly  many 
of  the  tendencies  of  modem  music,  the  Sonatas 
cannot  be  taken  as  representing  Schubert's 
powers  as  a  composer  of  instrumental  music  so 
satisfactorily  as  his  Qtiartets,  his  Strin<^  Quintet, 
•ad  some  of  his  finest  Symnhonies.  In  these  he 
often  rose  almost  to  the  mfptost  point  of  musical 
possiliility.  And  this  serves  further  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  since  Beethoven  the  tendeacy  has 
bera  to  treat  the  sonata-form  with  the  freehoppor^ 
tunities  affitnied  by  combinations  of  instruments, 
«  rather  than  on  the  old  lines  of  the  solo  sonata. 
Two  other  compoeen  of  sonatas  of  Beetttoven's 
^  time  require  notice.  Tliese  are  Wi>elfl  and 
HununeL  The  former  chieEy  on  account  of  his 
owe  oelebrated  sonata  oalled  'Ke  pins  ultra,' 
in  which  be  showed  some  of  the  dovioes  of 
technique  which  he  was  considered  to  hftvo  in* 
■vantod  smh  as  passages  inUi&ds  and  sfactiis, 
and  ingenious  applications  of  the  shake.  Tlio 
matter  is  poor  and  vapid,  and  as  throwing  light 
vpon  anything  except  his  powOTS  as  a  player, 
is  worthless.  Its  very  title  condemns  it,  for 
Woelfl  had  the  advantage  of  being  Beethoven's 
Junior;  and  it  is  astonishing  how,  by  the  side 
of  the  genuine  difficulty  of  Beethoven's  master- 

Eieces,  such  a  collection  of  tricks  could  ever  Jiave 
een  dignified,  even  by  the  supposition  of  being 
partlonlarly  dificult.  It  seems  impossible  that 
SOeh  work  should  have  had  any  influence  upon 
genuinely  musical  people;  but  the  sonata  has 
all  the  signs  of  a  usdTul  piece  for  second-rate 
popular  occasions ;  for  which  the  variations  on 
'  life  let  us  cherish'  would  doubtless  be  particu- 
larly effeotivei. 

Hummel  in  comparison  vrith  "Woelfl  was  a 
giant,  certainly  had  preeminent  gifts  as  a 
piaaoforto  player.  like  Wobsr  bo  bad  am  apti- 
tiido  for  invsntiiig  tffsoU  and  pasaigei^  bat  ba 
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applied  them  in  a  difierent  manoer.  He  was  of 
tnatt  nature  wbieh  enltivates  tite  wbolo  taebsfcsl 

art  of  speech  till  able  to  treat  it  with  a  certainty 
which  has  all  the  effect  of  mastery,  and  (hen 
instead  of  xaSng  it  to  say  something,  makes  it 
chiefly  serviceable  to  show  off  the  oontents  of 
his  finger  repertoire.   However,  his  technique  is 
laive  and  broad,  full  of  sound  and  brilliaacj, 
and  when  the  works  frara  first  produoad  SM 
played  by  himself  they  TOU?t  have  been  ex- 
tremely astonishing.  Ilin  facility  of  speech  is  alin) 
wonderful,  but  his  ideas  were  for  the  most  part 
old-fashioned,  even  w!ien  he  pnxiuced  them — f 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  eight  yean 
younger  than  Beethoven  and  twenty^ix  yoonger 
than  Clementi.    Tlie  spirit  which  seems  to  rule 
him  is  the  consciousness  uf  a  pianist  before  sa 
audience,  guided  by  the  chances  of  display.  His 
modulations  are  free  nnd  bold,  but  they  are 
often  sunerfluous,  because  the  ideas  %re  not  ua 
the  level  of  intonsi^  or  broad  freedom  wbkk 
neceHxitates  or  even  justifies  them.   He  probably 
saw  that  modulation  was  a  means  of  effect^  but 
did  not  realise  that  tb«a  is  a  rstio  between  the 
qualities  of  subject  and  tiw  development  of  the 
movement  that  springs  from  it.   Fnan  this  it 
will  ba  ob^ous  that  his  sonatas  are  not  written 
in  the  mood  to  produce  works  that  are  masioaDy 
important.    He  had  the  very  finest  possible  op- 
portunities through  living  in  Mozart's  hooM 
during  his  most  impressionable  days,  and  the 
fruit  is  Biifficiently  noticeable  in  the  clearness 
with  which  he  distributes  his  structural  ele- 
ments, and  in  much  of  his  manner  of  expresaing 
hiui^elf ;  but  he  had  not  the  inventive  gift  f -r 
musical  ideas,  which  contact  and  even  ffrniT>'" 
intercourse  vHth  mat  masters  seesna  liiade> 
quate  to  supply.    The  survival  of  traits  char- 
acteristic of  earlier  times  is  illustrated  by  some 
of  his  slow  movements,  in  wbidi  ba  brooi^t 
the  most  elaborate  forces  of  his  finished  tech- 
nique to  serve  in  the  old  style  of  artificial 
a<lagio,  vrbere  there  is  a  byper-daborated  grace 
at  every  corner,  and  a  shake  upon  every  note 
that  is  long  enough;  and  if  a  oh<«d  be  suitable 
to  rest  npon  for  a  little^  it  is  adatned  with 
quite  a  collection  of  ingenious  finger  aaawasej*, 
artificially  manipulated  scales  and  arpeggioe,  and 
the  like  contrivances ;  which  do  not  serve  to  de> 
corate  aigrtUttg  worthy  of  tba  Immmmdv  bat  ataad 
on  their  own  merits.  There  are  occasional  tm-t4 
of  expression  and  strokes  of  force  in  the  sooaia^i, 
but  the  technique  of  the  pianist  prsposidsaaies 
excesRively  over  the  invention  of  the  oompoeer. 
At  the  same  time  the  right  and  masterly  use  of 
the  resooross  of  an  instrumant  is  not  hf  any 
means  a  matter  of  small  moment  in  art,  ana 
Hummel's  is  right  and  masterly  in  a  vary  re- 
markable degree. 

After  the  early  years  of  the  present  century, 
the  sonata,  in  its  conventional  sense  of  instru< 
mental  vrork  far  a  solo  or  at  most  ftr  two  iaatra* 
ments,  oc<:upies  a  smaller  and  decreasing  space 
in  the  domain  of  music.  Great  compoeeta  Save 
paid  it  proportioiiatelyTerylitUai 
tba  lisw  agamplas  tbey  wbrd 
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effect  of  being  out  of  tlw  iSnt/L  ftam  of  «lMir 

xuktunJ  mode  of  expression.  In  Chopin,  for  in* 
atMMSOt  tho  ohAnoteriBtio  qtuditiei  of  modani 
vaiio,  in  tho  trofttmont  or  ideao  in  short  and 
maUodbla  forms  specially  adapted  to  their  ex> 
pnsuon,  aro  found  abundantly,  and  in  these  his 
genuine  qualitioe  are  moot  clearlr  displayed.  His 
•onatas  are  less  sueoeesfiil,  and  less  familiar  to 
musioianB ;  because,  thongh  quite  master  enough 
to  deal  with  structure  dearly  and  definitely,  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  foroe  the  ideas 
within  the  limits  which  should  make  that  stmo- 
tore  relevant  and  convincing.  They  are  ohildren 
of  a  farrid  and  Hnpitoogi  geniiia^  and  the  dM> 
eical  drees  and  manners  do  not  eit  easily  upon 
them.  Moreover  the  luxuriant  fancy,  the  rich- 
nasa  and  high  colour  of  expreesion,  the  sensuous 

toalities  of  the  harmony,  all  ttnd  to  euiphasiBe 
etail  in  a  new  and  peculmr  manner,  and  to 
make  the  sonata-principle  of  thedd  wder  appear 
irrelevant.  The  most  successful  are  the  Sonatas 
in  Bb  minor  for  pianoforte,  op.  35,  and  that  for 
piaaoiarla  and  cello  in  Q  minor,  op.  65.  la  both 
these  cases  the  first  movements,  wnich  are  irener- 
aily  a  sure  test  of  a  capacity  fur  sonata* writing, 
are  clearly  disposed,  and  free  from  mpfltfliioaa 
wandering  and  from  tautology.  There  are  cer- 
tain idioeyncraaied  in  the  treatment  of  the  form, 
as  for  instance  in  the  recapitulation,  which  in 
both  cases  is  almost  limited  to  the  materials  of 
the  second  section,  the  opening  features  of  the 
movsaaont  boixig  onlr  hinlod  ^  in  ooadosion. 
The  subjects  themselves  are  fairly  appropriate 
to  the  style  of  movement^  and  are  kept  well 
te  haad,  lo  tibat  on  the  wbok^  In  those  two 
eases,  tho  impression  conveyed  is  oomii stent  with 
the  Bonata-oharacter.  In  scbenoa  Chopin  was 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  moreover  they  repre- 
aent  a  province  in  which  far  more  abandonment 
la  admissible.  In  both  sonatas  they  are  suo* 
eeaafnl,  but  that  in  the  Pianolbrte  Sonata  is 
eppecially  fascinating  and  characteristic,  and 
though  the  modulations  are  sometimes  rather 
leelrfiia  the  nain  dtTiriona  are  wdl  propor- 

tiooed,  and  Oonsequently  the  general  etlVct  of 
the  eatiiiMa  ia  suffioiontlj  clear.  The  slow  move* 
menta  of  both  are  very  weO  known;  that  of 
the  Pianoforte  Sonata  being  the  Funeral  March, 
and  the  other  being  a  kind  dfromanoo  in  Chopin's 
own  free  manner,  which  ia  fianlliar  to  players 
on  the  cello.  Tlie  laat  moToment  of  the  Piano- 
forte iSonata  is  a  short  but  oharaeteristie  out- 
break of  wUxling  notes,  in  general  oharaeter  sot 
unlike  some  of  his  Preludes,  and  equally  free  and 
original  in  point  of  form,  but  in  that  respect  not 
wiuont  preoedent  among  the  hwt  movements  of 
early  mantert).  In  the  mind  of  the  composer 
it  poesibW  had  a  jPN)etioal  oonneotion  with  the 
Funeral  Mawh  The  other  last  movement  is  a 
free  kind  of  rondo,  and  therefore  more  consonant 
with  the  ordinary  principles  of  form,  and  is  appro- 
priate, without  being  so  interesting  as  the  other 
movements.  The  total  effect  of  these  sonatas  is 
natnraUyof  an  entirely  different  order  from  that 
of  the  earlier  types,  and  not  so  convincing  in 
anenesH  as  the  works  of  great  inn>f*ifflf    ^^ff  r"** 


efftrm;  they  are  nevertheiesaplanBiUeaaifbeleik 

and  in  details  most  effective ;  the  balance  and  ap- 
propriate treatment  of  the  two  instruments  in  the 
op.  65  being  especially  notewflrthy.  The  other 
sonatas  for  pianoforte,  in  C  minor  and  B  minor, 
are  more  unequaL  The  first  appears  to  be  an 
early  work,  and  contains  some  remarkable  ex< 
perimonts,  one  of  which  at  least  has  value^ 
others  prdbably  not.  As  examples  may  be  men> 
tioned  the  use  of  5-4  time  throughout  the  slow 
movement,  and  the  experimaait  of  Deginning  the 
recapitulation  of  the  first  movement  in  Bb  minor, 
when  the  principal  key  is  C  minor.  In  this 
sonata  he  seems  not  to  move  with  sufficient  ease, 
and  in  the  B  minor,  op.  58,  with  sometlnri;^'  too 
much  to  have  the  general  aspect  of  a  8ucce8i>ful 
work  of  the  kind.  Ihe  tadmioal  devices  in  the 
Latter  as  in  the  others  are  extremely  elaborate 
and  efloctive,  without  being  ut^ensively  obtrusive, 
aadtheSdaaaavaeftanolawaiidfiMcinatingi  but 
as  a  complete  and  eonnaaiiig  wcA  it  is  hardly 
suooessfuL 

Sonatas  whioh  fhiDewed  implicitly  the  old 
lines  without  doing  more  than  formulate  sub* 
jects  according  to  supposed  laws  do  not  require 
any  aotioe.  Tb»  men  actificial  reproduction  of 
forms  that  have  been  conacioiisly  realised  from 
observation* of  great  works  of  the  past  without 
importing  anything  original  into  the  treatment^ 
is  often  the  meet  hopele:^H  kind  of  plagiarism, 
and  far  mote  deliberate  than  the  aoddents  of 
eoineidenee  in  ideas  wideh  are  ebvient  to  biqmi^ 
ficial  observers. 

As  examples  of  independent  thought  working 
in  a  eoaap«aliT«lT  mitried  Aeld,  Ifandeiasehn^i 
six  sonatas  for  uie  organ  have  some  iinport- 
anoe.  They  have  very  little  oonneotion  with  the 
Piandbrte  Sonata,  or  the  history  of  its  develq>- 
ment ;  for  MendeLsHolin  seemH  to  have  divined 
that  the  binary  and  similar  instrumental  forma 
of  large  scope  were  nnsnitaUe  to  the  gsoioa  of 
the  in^itrument,  and  returned  to  structural  ju  in- 
oiples  of  a  date  bsANre  thoee  forms  had  beoome 
prominent  or  definite.  Their  ddef  oomieelion 
with  the  modem  eonata  type  lies  in  the  ^stri- 
bntion  of  the  kevs  in  which  the  respective  move- 
ments stand,  and  the  broad  oontrasts  in  time  and 
character  which  subsist  between  one  division  or 
movement  and  another.  Different  members  of 
the  group  represent  different  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  problem.  In  the  birge  movements  fugal 
and  oootrspuntal  principles  predominate,  somo- 
tlmea  alternating  witii  passages  of  a  deddedly 
harmonic  character.  In  movements  which  are 
not  abecdnte  fuguea  the  broad  outlines  of  form 
are  oommonly  aSnilar  to  tiioae  alna^  deseribed 
as  exemplified  in  Bach's  Sonatas,  and  in  the  first 
and  last  movements  of  his  'Conoeito  dans  le 
style  Italien.*  This  form  in  its  broadest  signi- 
ficance amounts  to  a  correspondence  of  well- 
defined  sections  at  the  beginning  and  end,  with  a 
long  passage  of  'free  fantasia,'  sometimes  fugally 
developed,  in  the  middle.  TbB  dearest  example 
in  these  sonatas  is  the  first  movement  of  the 
3rd  Sonata,  in  A  major,  in  whioh  the  correspond* 
ii^  MfMam  a4  either  end  an  kng,  and  strongly 
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eoalttttd  im  Hbm  modem  quality  and  more 

flnnultaneouB  motion  of  the  parts,  with  the 
elaborate  fugal  structure  of  the  middle  divi- 
rfoB.  In  Ihe  iMt  movoDfliii  of  tiie  Sonite  In 
Bb  the  corresiKinding  Bectiona  are  very  short, 
but  the  ettect  ia  structurally  latiafyiaff  and  clear. 
In  no  OMO  la  tiio  stmekonl  ayatani  or  kagn  naed 
with  anything  approaching  the  clearMW  of  a 
pianoforte  soiiAta.  Material  ia  oontraafeod  with 
niaitevial,  aomeflnMi  timpIyM  w&bj&dm  or^pma, 
sometimes  even  in  respect  of  style ;  as  a  chorale 
with  recitative,  chorale  with  fugal  passages,  or 
lunrnonio  passages  with  oonlrmpuntaJ  passages. 
fN^iiietimeB  these  are  kept  distinct,  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in 
Bb,  they  aw  oomtilned  together  at  the  ei^  TIm 
general  laying  out  of  the  complete  works,  though 
MMd  on  the  aame  broadeat  radical  pindples^  is 
in  aolaal  order  and  manMr  quite  diitinofe  tnm 

th&t  of  pianoforte  sonatas.  The  longer  movements 
alternate  with  very  short  ones,  which  oommonlv 
resemble  Bomanoes,  Lieder  ohne  Worte^  or  tnelt 
ootpresaive  lyrical  types;  and  oocaiioiially  the 
whole  sonata  oonoludes  with  a  little  movement 
of  this  sort,  as  no.  3  in  A  and  no.  6  in  D. 
^ey  are  generally  in  the  simplest  kind  of 
primary  form  with  a  proportionately  important 
coda.  In  point  of  actual  style  and  treatment  of 
the  instrument  th«a  !■  a  great  diversity  in 
ditferent  sonatas.  In  some  the  solid  old  contra- 
puntal  style  predominates,  in  similar  propor- 
tion to  that  in  the  organ  pnlodM^  aonatas, 
etc.  of  Bach ;  but  this  rarefy  occurs  without 
some  intermixture  of  modem  traits.  The  most 
completely  and  onuieteilti^  modem  in  style  ia 
the  Sonata  in  D  major,  no.  5,  which  is  practi- 
cally in  three  divisiona.  ^e  first  is  a  chorale, 
the  Noond  a  kind  of  '  song  without  words '  in  B 
minor,  and  the  third  a  species  of  fantasTa,  in 
which  the  sections  are  balanced  by  distinct 
figures,  without  more  tonal  stmotmre  than  em- 
phasis npon  the  principal  key  at  the  beginning' 
and  end,  and  variety  of  modulation  with  some 
thiimatfo  dontopment  in  the  middle.  In  other 
sonatas  different  modes  of  writing  for  the  in- 
strument are  used  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the 
contrast  between  ono  movement  and  another. 
TliuH  in  the  jnd  Sonata  the  first  division  is  a 
kind  of  prelude  in  a  modem  manner,  chiefly  homo- 
phonic  and  ordieetnl;  the  ■ecoodoomoponds  to 
a  distinct  romance  or  'song  without  words*  with 
clearly  defined  melody  and  graceful  and  con- 
stantly flowing  independent  aooompanimenl  In 
the  third  movement,  which  though  in  3-4  time 
has  something  of  a  march  qualitv,  the  modem 
hannoiilo  ehaneter  fa  very  proamMBt,  and  the 
last  movement  is  a  fugue.  Similar  distribution  of 
Styles  and  modes  of  writing  are  as  clearly  used 
in  the  let  and  4tli  Sonatas;  In  the  tamer 

more  elalx)rately. 

Among  the  few  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  add  something  genidne  to  the  literature 
of  the  Pianoforte  Sonata,  that  in  Ff ,  op.  1 1 ,  by 
Sohomann,  first  published  nnder  the  psendonym 
flf  Flfltestan  and  BussUmi,  Is  most  Bitnling. 
lUs  WM  drnOj  tm  sMcnpC  to  nds0  to  llw 
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sonata^lofm  the  so^esDed  romsntie  idsas  of  wliieh 

Schumann  was  so  prominent  and  successful  » 
representative.  The  ontward  aspect  of  the  mailer 
istwoMd.  First,  the  absolntesabordinttlioBcf 

the  sectional  distribution  to  the  ideas  containe<i, 
and,  secondly,  the  interchange  of  the  snbject- 
mattsr  so  as  to  eonneet  the  mermsnts  abs^ 

lutely  as  well  as  intrinsically.  The  first  poial 
is  illustrated  by  the  oontinuitv  of  the  Allegro 
Tivaee  and  tiie  eonstant  sfaiflnig  and  swaying 
of  m<idulation  and  changing  of  tempo;  also  hv 
the  variety  of  the  subjects  and  the  apparently 
irregular  manner  of  tiieir  introdnetion,  if  judged 
from  the  point  of  \new  of  the  older  sonatas.  ThtU 
the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  first  sectioa 
oomprissB  a  first  subject,  oontainin|f  a  ^gm 
which  may  be  called  the  text  of  the  moYement, 
and  many  subsidiaiy  features  and  tranaitMBia 
The  ssooud  seolfon  ftilows  euntinuondy,  wiA 
new  matter  and  allusions  to  the  first  subject, 
all  in  a  oonatant  sway  of  tranation,  till  at  the 
end  of  llie  first  half  of  tiie  movement  a  long 
continuous  subject  in  A  is  reached,  which  in  its 
sustained  and  eamest  calmness  seems  to  supply 
the  pomt  of  rest  after  the  long  preceding  period 
of  activity.  This  same  subject  is  ue  only 
one  which  is  given  with  c(Hn{dete  fullness  at 
the  end  of  the  whole  movement,  the  reet  of  the  ' 
subject-matter,  though  all  represented  in  th» 
recapitulation,  being  considerably  oonden^ed 
and  curtailed.  The  second  point  is  illustrated 
by  the  connection  between  the  introduction  and 
the  two  following  movements.  Tlie  intnxluction 
itself  is  in  an  elaborate  kind  of  primary  form. 
Its  impressive  principal  subject  is  reintcodaced  , 
in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  allegro ;  and  th* 
subject  of  the  middle  portion  serves  as  the  maiQ 
staple  of  the  beautiful  aria  which  is  the  esntni 
movement  of  the  whole  sonata.  The  success  cf 
such  things  certainly  depends  on  the  way  is 
which  they  are  done,  and  mere  description 
them  gives  very  little  impress  of  their  effective- 
ness in  this  case.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  th*t 
in  these  devices  Schumann  hit  upon  a  trae  means 
of  Bpplving  ori^nal  thought  to  the  development 
of  the  structural  outlines,  following  the  8ugg8»- 
tion  which  is  leaDf  eonitained  in  Beethoven** 
work,  that  the  structure  is  perceptible  through 
the  disposition  of  the  ideas,  and  not  only  by 
emphamaing  the  harmonie  seisliona.  The  aotiw 
distribution  of  the  stnicture  which  is  hidden 
under  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  is  remarkably 
oarsAil  and  sjsksmatfe.  Bven  in  the  devekp* 
ment  portion  there  is  method  and  balance,  and 
the  same  ia  trae  of  laige  expanses  in  the  last 
movement.  The  freedom  with  which  Sdinmaan 
usei'  Buhordinato  transitions  make.*'  the  balance 
of  keys  a  matter  requiring  great  ooncentration ; 
bat  it  is  remarhahle  in  ms  woric,  as  eontraeted 
with  similar  modem  examples  by  other  compoeer?, 
that  he  rarely  makes  random  and  unreatnincd 
flights,  but  keeps  within  the  bonnds  whieli  mabs 
proportionate  balance  pofisible.  It  is  no  douU 
a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  oany  out 
such  prindplss  as  tUs  wosk  sssms  to  esnbod^; 
bat  if  the  sonate  tam  be  rsaDf  eifoUo  of  019 
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fresh  extension  it  will  probably  be  to  a  great 
extent  on  such  lines. 

Schunmnii's  Pecond  sonata,  in  G,  op.  32,  though 
"written  during  alinust  the  same  period,  seems 
to  be  a  retrogression  from  the  poritioB  taken 
up  by  that  in  Ff .  It  is  possibly  a  more  effective 
urk,  and,  from  the  pianist's  point  of  view,  more 
capable  of  being  nwde  to  soond  eonviiMiiig.  And 
yet  in  detail  it  is  not  so  interesting,  nor  is  it 
technically  so  rich,  nor  so  full  and  noUe  in  soond. 
He  nemB  to  aim  ai  orthodoxy  wHh  ddlbmte 
porpose,  and  the  result  is  that  though  vehement 
and  vigorous  in  motion,  it  is  not,  for  Schumann, 
pturtieiuaily  mnn  or  pootieaL  Hie  ieeoBd  tub* 
jects  of  the  first  and  last  movementa  are  cha- 
zacteriBti<^  end  so  is  greet  pert  of  the  peculiarly 
•eettooel  and  «|iiign«uii»ne  adieno.  Hie  aa* 
dantinoalso  has  remarkable  points  abovtit^  but 
is  not  BO  fiwcineting  as  the  slow  mowMnt  of 
the  Fy  Sonata. 

The  principlea  indicated  in  the  sonata  opus 
XI  reappear  later  with  better  reenlts,  as  far 
M  the  tolal  impresrion  la  ooooemad,  hi  Uurger 
forms  of  instrumentftl  mupic,  and  also  in  the  D 
minor  Sonata  for  violin  end  pianofarte.  In  thia 
there  e  dMe  eomieetioii  Between  the  intro- 
duction and  tht  most  marked  feature  of  the 
aaooeeding  tgaUk  movemant,  and  aimilar  liakiiig 
ef  adMfBO  end  do#  nomnent  by  nMaiw  of  e 
reference  to  the  subject  of  the  former  in  the 
progress  of  the  latter,  with  a  distinctly  poetio 
purpose.  The  Sonata  in  A  for  the  same  eomhiB' 
etion  of  instmments  is  not  on  such  an  elaborate 
eeal^  nor  has  it  as  many  «ctemal  marks  to  in< 
dicate  a  decided  purpose ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
poetical  in  effect,  which  arises  in  the  first  move- 
ment from  the  continuity  of  structure  and  the 
mytterious  sadness  of  spirit  whidh  it  eaqiresses, 
end  in  the  alow  movement  tnm  ito  «iiam«t«riatio 
tenderness  and  sweetness. 

Liszt,  in  his  remarkable  Sonata  in  B  minor 
dedioated  to  Schumann,  nndoobtedly  adopts  the 
aatne  principles  of  procedure,  and  works  them 
out  with  more  uncompromising  thoroughness. 
Be  knits  the  whole  sonale  into  an  unbroken 
unity,  with  distinct  portions  passing  into  one 
another,  representing  the  usual  Heparate  move- 
menta. The  interest  is  concentrated  upon  one 
principal  idea,  to  which  the  usual  second  subjects 
and  accessories  serve  as  so  many  commentaries 
and  antitheses,  and  exj)rt.'ss  the  influences  which 
react  upon  its  course.  This  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  process  sometimes  defined  as  '  transform- 
etion  of  themes,'  already  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  Beethoven's  Sonatas  in  Bb  and  Ab; 
which  is  really  no  more  than  a  fresh  way  of 
applying  that  art  of  variation  which  had  been 
nse<l  from  almost  the  earliest  times  of  sonata- 
writing,  in  recapitulating  subjects  in  the  progress 
of  a  moment,  as  well  as  in  regular  set  themes 
and  variations ;  though  it  h.id  not  been  adopted 
before  to  serve  a  poetical  or  ideal  conception  per- 
vading and  mdfying  the  whole  woriL  In  the 
actual  treatment  of  the  subject  matter,  Liszt 
adopts,  as  £eethoven  had  done,  the  various  op- 
partnidtiea  eiioffded  not  only  by  hannonio  ttrao- 


tnral  princinles,  but  by  the  earlier  fugal  and  con- 
trapuntal devices,  and  by  recitative,  adapting 
them  with  admirable  breadth  and  freedom  to  a 
thoroughly  modem  style  of  thought.  It  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  ue  purpoae  ia 
carried  out  with  absolute  mastery  of  technical 
resource,  in  respect  both  of  the  instrument  and 
of  the  dispomtioii  of  tiie  parta  of  the  movflment. 

The  pianoforte  sonata^s  of  Brahms  are  as  as- 
tounding specimens  of  youthful  power  and  breadth 
and  digni^  of  style  aa  esiat  in  the  whde  range 
of  the  art ;  but  it  must  at  present  be  considered 
doubtful  if  they  represent  his  maturer  conviotiona. 
Both  aonataa  appear  to  have  haen  written  hefbre 
he  arrived  at  the  a^e  of  twenty ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  then  more  influenced  by  the  roman« 
tie  tiieoriaa  whieh  Sohnnuum  reprwaotad,  than 
he  is  in  his  later  works,  as  far  as  his  tendencies 
can  be  judged  from  their  oonatitntion.  Conse- 
qnently  the  ftet  of  the  earUar  aonataa  having^ 
obviously  poetic  purpose  and  intent  cannot  be 
taken  as  any  proof  that  the  great  mass  of  his 
worics  (whioh  it  ii  to  he  hoped  will  yet  be 
greatly  enlarged  and  enriched^  would  justify  us 
in  enrolling  him  among  those  who  consistently 
maintain  a  poetie  eoMeption  of  inatmmental 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  his  adoption  of  shorter 
and  more  individual  fcmni^  such  as  cappriooioe, 
Intarmattl,  rhapsodies,  in  mt  mature  age^  lenda 
at  least  indirect  countenance  to  the  view  that  the 
tendency  of  music  is  to  subordinate  form  to  idea; 
and  that  if  the  classical  form  of  the  sonata  ii  not 
expansible  enough,  other  forms  must  be  accepted 
which  will  admit  of  more  freedom  of  development. 
This  implies  a  question  as  to  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  'sonata,'  and  a  doubt  as  to  its  being 
legitimately  assimilable  to  the  tendency  to  oen- 
tnlise  the  interest  upon  the  idea,  as  a  oontraat  to 
the  old  pnatice  of  making  an  equal  balance  be- 
tween two  main  subjects  as  a  means  of  structural 
effect.  If  the  word  is  to  be  so  restricted,  it  will 
only  be  another  conventional  limitation,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  must  before  long  put  an  end  to 
further  enrichment  of  the  literature  of  so-called 
sonatas. 

In  the  finest  of  Brahms's  two  early  sonatas,  that 
in  F  minor,  the  first  slow  movement  is  headed  by 
a  qootetion  from  a  poem  of  Stemau,  and  another 
movement  is  called  Kuckblick.  These  are  clearly 
external  marks  of  a  poetical  intention.  In  the 
actual  treatmsnt  of  ue  aabjects  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  connect  the  movements ;  but  the  freedom 
of  transition,  even  in  the  actual  proj^T^ss  of  a 
subject  (see  Uie  second  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment), is  eminently  charact^'ristic  of  the  com- 
poser, and  of  a  liberal  view  of  sonata  development* 
In  tiie  last  movement — a  rondo— the  most 
noticeable  external  mark  of  continuity  is  the 
elaborately  ingenious  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  the  aeMOid  episode  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
movement.  Brahms  has  not  added  further  to 
the  list  of  solo  pianoforte  sonatas,  but  he  has 
iUaatnAed  tiie  tendency  to  look  for  fresh  qipor- 
tunities  in  combinations  of  solo  instruments,  aa 
in  his  pianoforte  quartets  and  quintet,  which  are 
really  jost  m  mach  aonataa  aa  those  nsually  bp 
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desigiiAted ;  in  fact,  6ne  of  the  venions  of  the 
Qnintet,  which  stands  as  a  duet  for  two  piano- 
fortes, is  in  that  form  pn1)lished  as  a  *  sonata.' 
One  of  the  latest  exauipluH  of  his  chamber  uni8ic 
is  til*  Sooate  for  pianoforte  and  Tiolin.  This 
requires  notice  as  the  work  of  a  great  master, 
but  throws  very  little  light  on  anj  sort  of  exteu- 
rion  of  lha  pOMibOities  of  sonata-form.  There 
pccms  to  be  a  sort  of  poetic  design  in  the  com- 
plicated arrangement  of  the  first  half  of  the  first 
movwMBtk  in  whidi  the  ehanoterittie  figorea  of 
the  firfll  iobject  reappear,  as  if  to  connect  each 
section  with  the  centre  of  interest ;  and  the  half 
ooBulndea  witii  a  oom|^ete  natateoMnt  of  the 
first  subject  simply  and  clearly  in  the  original 
key,  as  is  the  case  also  in  the  same  composer's 
fieimade  in  A  for  small  ovdiestva.  It  may  be 
observed  in  imwring  that  this  device  curiously  re- 
calls the  early  composite  form,  in  which  the  first 
Bubteot  reappears  ai  the  beginning  of  the  second 
lialf  (aae  p.  5^6].  There  is  <me  oUier  sli^tly 
aqggwtive  point — namely,  the  reappearance  of 
tha  introductory  phrase  of  the  hIow  uiovement 
in  ona  of  the  episodes  of  the  final  Rondo.  The 
work  M  a  whole  is  not  so  large  in  character,  or  so 
rich  in  development,  as  many  others  of  Bralims's 
earlier  works  in  the  form  of  chamber  music.  This 
is  probably  owinp  to  the  unsuitability  of  the 
combination  of  violin  and  pianoforte  for  such 
elaboration  of  structure  and  mmir  of  sound  as  is 
best  adapted  toahairt]iaoompoMrtotiiahi|^Mat 
advantage. 

Oertain  traits  in  Ua  traatmeot  of  fbrm,  raohas 

the  bold  digressions  of  key  at  the  very  outset  of 
a  movement,  and  the  novel  etl'eots  of  transition 
in  tiao  rabjeota  thenunlveB,  have  already  bean 
described  in  the  article  Form.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  point  oat  that  Brahms  seems  most 
diaraolerlatioally  to  iUnatrata  the  tendency  in 
aaodam  music  which  has  been  sWled  '  intellect- 
nalism';  which  is  definable  as  elaborate  develop- 
ment of  all  the  opportunities  and  suggestions 
offered  by  figures,  harmonic  suooaMiaa%  or  othar 
oasential  features  of  subjects  or  accessories,  so 
as  to  make  various  portions  of  the  work  appear 
to  grow  progressively  out  of  one  another.  This 
tometimes  takes  the  form  of  thematic  dovelop- 
ment,  and  sometimes  that  of  reviving  the  figures 
of  one  subject  in  the  material  or  aooampanuMut 
of  another,  the  object  bein;^  to  obtain  new  aspects 
of  dose  and  direct  logical  ooherenoe  and  oon- 
•iatenoy.  Beethoven  to  Hm  prototype  of  thia 

Ehase  of  modern  music,  an<l  the  examples  of  it  in 
is  later  inatrumental  wurlui  are  of  the  finest 
doaoriptton.  Fortonatelythefiddian  very  large 
one,  and  rich  in  opportunities  for  conipostra  of 
exceptional  gifts;  of  whom  in  this  department 
of  art  Brahma  is  oartainly  the  first  living  repre 
eentative.  There  are  several  examples  which 
illustrate  this  tendency  in  the  F  minor  Quintet, 
iriiieh  also  in  its  item  of  n  Duo  fat  pianoforte  is 
oalled  '  >natA.'  One  of  the  meet  obviooa  is  the 
case  in  which  the  cadence  oondnding  a  paragraph 
ia  ftnnalated,  as  in  the  following  example  at  (a), 
the  phrase  being  immediately  taJcan  np  by  a  dif- 
ftnnt  inattomant  and  ambodiad  aa  *  moii  aigni- 
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ficant  feature  in  the  aocessory  subject  which 
fDllom^  aa  «fc  (6). 


P2 


■  f .  r  «r  •■  r  '  f  r 

Under  the  same  head  of  Intellectualism  ia  some- 
timea  amnaooaly  included  that  broad  and  liberal 
range  of  harmony  which  characterises  the  be*! 
composers  of  the  day.    This  may  doubtless  call 
for  inteUaotoal  elfiwt  bk  those  who  are  ontoiUfar 
with  the  prog^ss  of  art,  or  of  inexpansive  power* 
of  appreciation,  but  in  the  oompoeer  it  doe>  not 
impkj  intelleotoal  pupoae,  but  only  the  nataaal 
■t^  onwanirt  from  the  proL^ssions  of  hammny 
wlnoh  are  familiar  to  those  which  are  origiuaL 
l^ith  WMiipiiBaTi  of  aaoond  lanik  aneh  ftvedoin  tt 
often  experimental,  and  destructive  to  the  ^reneral 
balance  and  proportion  of  the  stmcture^  but  with 
Brahms  it  appeara  to  be  a  ■peeial  atadj  to  brii^ 
everything  into  perfect  and  sure  proportion,  so 
that  the  classical  idea  of  inatrumental  mosic  maj 
be  still  maintained  in  pore  aavarityf  nuiwilh* 
B  landing  the  greater  extension  and  greater  vari  ety 
of  range  in  the  harmonic  motion  of  the  varioua 
portions  of  the  movement.    In  fact  Brahms  ap* 
paara  now  to  take  his  stand  on  the  possibility  of 
producing  new  instrumental  works  of  re.-U  artistio 
value  on  the  classical  princijples  of  abstract  muiiic, 
without  either  eondsaesnding  to  the  popnlar  de- 
vice of  a  pro][rramme,  or  acceptin<:f  the  admissi- 
bility of  a  modification  of  the  sonata-form  to 
ai^  the  impulse  or  apparent  reqnlnnaBla  «f  n 
poetical  or  dramatic  principle. 

A  sonata  which  bears  mora  obviously  on  tiba 
direetiun  of  modem  art  in  iha  poetic  sense 
is  tliat  of  Stemdale  Bennett,  called  'The  Maid 
of  Orleans.'  This  is  an  example  of  pro^^amme> 
mnsio  ia  ila  poreat  rimph'dty.  Ktoh  «f  tba 
four  movement.*?  has  a  quotation  to  expha'n 
its  puipoee^  and  in  the  slow  movement  the 
second  aeetion  baa  an  additional  ona.  Navar* 
theleita  the  movOBlonts  are  simple  adaptations 
of  the  usual  forms,  the  first  standing  for  an  in* 
troduction,  the  second  representing  the  usual 
binary  allegro,  the  third  a  slow  movement  in 
condensed  binary  form,  and  the  last  a  rondo. 
There  is  but  little  attempt  at  using  any  struxh 
tural  means,  such  as  original  distribution  of 
anbjeot>ni«ttar,  toenfofoa  the  poatio  idan:  Mtht 
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-wliole  em  only  be  taken  m  ta  lUintntion  of 

a  iiocin  in  sonata  form.  But  this  nevertlitlt  >8 
bas  some  importance,  m  showing  the  acceptance 
of  the  aptitude  of  sonata- form  for  sach  purposes 
by  a  composer  who  waa  by  no  means  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  lengths  to  which  Schmnann 
waa  prepared  to  carry  the  romantic  theori^. 

Among  other  li  ving  oonqpoMn  whotnat  sonata- 
fnrm  in  a  poetic  fashion,  we  may  name  Raff 
and  Rubinstein.  The  works  of  the  former  are 
always  admirable  in  the  trofttOMiit  of  the  instra* 
ments,  and  both  compopers  frequently  present 
subjects  of  considerable  fiiscination ;  but  neither 
have  that  weiglit  or  concentration  in  struc- 
tural development  which  would  demand  detailed 
consideration.  Poetic  treatment  is  commonly 
■opposed  to  absolve  the  ooa^Moser  fipom  tbe  iio> 
cessity  of  attending  to  the  structural  elements ; 
but  this  is  clearly  a  misooooeption.  Genuine 
beauty  in  subjeots  may  go  »r  to  atone  fSor 
«1t  ficiency  and  irrelevancy  in  the  development, 
but  at  best  it  is  only  a  partial  atonmnent^  and 
those  only  are  gemdne  masteipieoes  in  wUeh  tiie 
form,  lie  it  ever  so  original,  is  just  as  clear  and 
convincing  in  the  end  as  the  ideas  of  whioh  it  is 
the  outcome. 

The  whole  process  of  tlie  development  of  the 
Sonata  as  an  art-form,  from  its  crudetit  beginnings 
to  its  highest  culmination,  took  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years ;  and  tiie  progress  was  almost  through- 
out  steady,  continuous,  and  uniform  in  direction. 
The  earlier  history  is  chiefly  occupied  by  its 
(rradual  differentiation  from  the  Suite-form,  with 
which  for  a  time  it  was  occasionally  Cdnfuuntied. 
liut  there  always  was  a  perceptible  ditierence  in 
the  fsneral  toideney  or  tfie  two.  Ihe  Suite 
gravitated  towards  dance  fonnB,  and  movements 
whioh  similarly  had  one  principal  idea  or  form 
of  motion  pervading  them,  so  that  the  balance 
of  contraHtH  lay  bttween  one  movement  and 
another,  and  not  conspicuonsh^  between  parts 
of  the  same  movement.  Hie  Sonata  LTji  vita  ted 
towards  more  complicated  conditions  and  away 
from  pure  dance-forms.  Diversity  of  character 
oeiween  subjects  and  figures  was  admitted  early 
into  single  movements,  and  oontrasts  of  key 
were  much  more  strongly  emphasised ;  and  while 
in  the  Suite,  except  in  extremely  rare  cases, 
r.II  the  movements  w«e  in  one  key,  amongst 
the  very  earliest  Sonatas  there  are  examples  of  a 
central  movement  being  out  in  a  different  key 
from  the  rest. 

In  a  yet  more  important  manner  the  capacity 
of  the  Sonata  was  made  deeper  and  broader  by  the 
quality  and  styleof  its  musM.  In  theSoite,  as  we 
have  paid,  the  contrasts  between  one  movement 
and  another  were  between  forms  of  the  same  order 
and  ofaametsp— that  is^  between  danee*fiinns  and 
their  analogues  ;  but  in  the  Sonata  the  different 
movements  very  soon  came  to  represent  diflerent 
origtes  and  types  of  mnsie.  Thus  in  the  early 
violin  sonatas  the  Blow  introductory  first  move- 
ment generally  shows  traces  of  ecclesiastical 
influence ;  the  second,  which  is  the  solid  kind  of 
allegro  corre«)><>udiii;,'  t<>  the  finst  movenient  of 
BMMton  sonatas,  was  clearly  derived  from  the 


I  seoidar  voeal  madrigals,  or  partmnriefbr  voieei^ 

I  through  the  instrumental  canzonas  which  were 
their  dosest  relations.  The  third,  which  was  the 
charaeteristio  slow  movement^  frequentiy  showed 
traces  of  its  descent  from  solo  vooal  mnaio  of 
various  kinds,  as  found  in  operas,  cantatas,  or 
other  similar  situations;  and  the  last  move- 
ment earliest  and  latest  showed  traces  of  dance 
elements  pure  and  simple.  A  further  point  of 
much  importance  was  the  early  tendency  to- 
wards i^Btematie  and  distinct  stmctora,  widdl 
appears  most  frequently  in  the  last  movement. 
The  reason  for  the  apparent  anomaly  is  not 
hard  to  find.  The  only  movement  in  m  group 
on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  last  was  the 
second,  and  this  was  most  frequentiy  of  a  fugal 
disposition.  The  fugue  was  n  llorm  whieh  waa 
comparatively  well  understood  when  the  modern 
harmonic  forms  were  still  in  embryo;  and  not 
only  did  it  soffioe  for  tiie  oonstraotion  of  move> 
ments  of  almost  any  len;;th,  but  it  did  not  in 
itself  suggest  advance  in  the  dirscticn  of  the 
sonata  Ums  of  form,  though  it  was  shown  to  be 
capable  of  amalgamation  with  them  when  they 
in  their  torn  had  been  definitely  brought  to 
perfection.  In  the  dance  movements  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  fugal  forms  were  not  OSed* 
all  that  was  supplied  as  basis  to  work  upon  was 
the  type  of  motion  or  rhythm,  and  the  outlines 
of  structure  had  to  be  foond.  As  long  as  tba 
movements  were  on  a  f^mall  scale  the  structure 
which  obtained  oftenest  was  the  equal  balance  of 
repeated  halves  without  oontnsting  subjects,  of 
which  the  finest  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Bach's  Suites.  The  last  movement  was  in  fact 
so  hmg  a  pore  saite  movement.  But  when  it 
be^'an  to  take  larger  dimensions,  emphasis  beffan 
to  be  laid  upon  that  part  of  the  first  half  of  the 
movement  wUdi  was  in  the  dominant  key;  then 
the  process  of  characterising  it  by  distinct  fig^nres 
or  subjects  became  prominent;  and  by  degrees 
it  developed  into  ua  dsifinite  second  section. 
Meanwhile  the  opening  bars  of  the  movement 
gradually  assumed  more  distinct  and  salient 
features,  making  the  passage  stand  out  mora 
clearly  from  its  immediate  context ;  and  in  this 
form  it  was  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eecond  half  of  the  movement,  the  second  section 
being  reser\'ed  to  make  n  oouqilete  balance  by 
concluding  the  whf.le  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  tirst  half.  So  far  the  change 
from  the  suite  type  of  movement  rests  ddsfl^  on 
the  clearer  definition  of  parts,  and  more  positive 
exactness  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  subjects ; 
but  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  mark  the  character 
:is  di-'tinct,  for  in  the  movements  of  the  Suite 
(excluding  the  prelude)  balance  of  subject  and 
key  wera  never  systematioally  recogniseid.  The 
further  development  of  binary  form,  in  which 
the  reosrpitulation  of  the  distinct  subjects  waa 
reserved  for  the  oonetoslon,  took  some  time  to 
arrive  at,  but  even  at  this  early  stage  the 
essential  qualities  of  sonata -form  are  clearly 
recognisable.  The  Vtalfn  Sonata  was  natnraHy 
the  kind  which  first  attjiined  to  perfection,  since 
that  instrument  had  so  great  an  advantage  in 
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point  of  time  over  the  keyed  instruments  used 
for  similar  porpoees;  and  its  qualities  and  re- 
quirements BO  reacted  upon  the  cliarnrter  of 
the  music  as  to  make  it  appear  almost  a  dia- 
tinet  qMCMB  from  th«  CUtm»  BouitA.  Bat  in 
fact  the  two  kinds  represent  no  more  than 
divei;genoe  from  a  similar  source,  owing  to  the 
dissimilar  natures  of  iba  InsferaiiMiits.  Thns 
the  introductory  slow  movement  was  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  broad  and  noble  character  of  the 
Tioua,  and  ivoald  appeal  at  ones  by  its  nnaas  to 
aft  audience  of  any  susceptibility;  whereas  to 
tbo  weak  ohancter  of  the  early  k^ed  instru- 
ments,  so  dsAdent  in  soskaunng  poww,  it  was 
in  general  inappropriate,  and  henoe  was  dropped 
very  sarly.  For  the  same  xesaoa  in  a  consider* 
able  propurtium  cf  tbe  eariy  clavier  ienatas, 
the  third  or  principal  slow  movaDMUt  was  also 
dropped,  so  that  the  arerage  type  of  sonatas  for 
davior  was  for  a  time  a  group  of  two  move- 
ments, both  generally  in  a  man  or  lesa  tfuick 
time.  In  these  the  canzona  movement  was  early 
supplanted  by  one  more  in  accordance  with  the 
modem  idea,  such  as  is  typified  in  the  clavier 
Bonnta  of  Galuppi  in  four  movementa  [see 
P-  5^3]>  by  occasional  allemandes  in  the 
earlier  sonatas.  As  keyed  instramantB  ioftored 
in  volume  and  sustaining  power  the  central 
alow  movement  was  resumed ;  but  it  was  neoes- 
saiy  for  some  time  to  make  up  for  defidsn^s  in 
the  latter  respect  by  fillini,'  in  the  slow  beats 
with  elaborate  graces  and  trills,  and  such  orna- 
nenta  as  tiie  enmple  of  opsra'slngan  made 

lathar  too  inviting.  The  course  of  the  violin 
BolO'Stmata  was  meanwhile  distinctly  maintained 
till  its  dinuo^  and  eame  to  an  abrupt  end  in 

J.  S.  Bach,  just  as  the  clavier  sonata  was  ex- 
panding into  definite  importance.  In  fact  the 
eailiest  landmavki  of  importance  are  found  in 
the  next  generation,  when  a  fair  proportion  of 
works  of  this  class  show  the  lin^unents  of  clavier 
sonatas  fitmiliar  to  a  modem.  Such  are  the  dis- 
position of  the  three  movements  with  the  adid 
and  dignificMl  allegro  at  the  bcj^nnning,  the  ex- 
pressive slow  movement  iu  the  uiiddie,  and  the 
bright  and  gay  quick  movement  at  the  end ;  which 
last  continued  in  many  cases  to  show  its  dance 
origin.  From  this  group  the  fugal  element  was 
geMTslly  abaent,  for  all  the  instinct  of  composers 
was  tem|)orarily  enlisted  in  the  work  of  per- 
fecting the  hamonio  structure  in  the  modem 
manner,  and  the  tendeney  was  ftr  a  time  to 
direct  special  attention  to  this,  with  the  ob- 

efi  of  attaining  clear  and  distinct  synunetxy. 
tbe  httcr  part  of  the  i8th  oentuiy  tills 
was  achieved  ;  the  several  movements  were 
then  generally  cast  on  nearly  identical  lines, 
with  nnderiatnig  distribution  of  subjects,  pauses, 
mrnl Illations,  cadences,  and  double  bars.  The 
style  of  thought  conformed  for  a  while  suffidently 
well  to  this  disdpline,  and  the  moet  successful 
adiievcments  of  instrumental  musio  up  to  that 
time  were  accomplished  in  this  manner.  Ex- 
trindoally  the  artistic  product  appeared  per- 
fect ;  but  art  aottld  not  sUnd  still  at  fhfii  point, 
and  oomposen  soon  felt  themsdvea  pnoioded 
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from  patting  the  best  and  most  genuine  of 
their  thoag^its  into  trammels  produced  by  such 
regular  proce<lure.     Moreover  the  sudden  and 
violent  changes  iu  social  arrangements  which 
took  place  at  the  end  of  the  oentnry,  and  the 
trnnsformation  in  the  ways  of  retrnrding  life  ar^  1 
its  iutertittts  and  opportunities  which  re»ulteu 
therefrom,  opened  a  new  point  of  publio  eanetien, 
and  introduced  a  new  quality  of  cosmojw->litan 
human  interest  in  poetry  and  art.    The  appeal 
of  mode  in  its  higher  manifestatioiia  baosiBS 
more  direct  and  immediate ;  and  the  progressioa 
of  the  idea  became  necessarily  less  amenable  to  i 
the  oontrd  of  artiftsialitlee  of  structure,  and  mors  I 
powerful  in  its  turn  of  reacting  up«.m  tlic  form. 
This  is  what  lies  at  the  root  of  much  which,  f<x 
want  of  a  more  exaot  word,  is  frequently  deaoribsd  : 
as  the  poetic  element,  which  has  become  so 
prominent  and  indispensable  a  quality  in  modcf* 
music.  By  this  diM^  of  podtiom  the  nedeseitim 
of  structural  balance  and  proportion  are  not  sup 
planted,  but  made  legitimate  use  of  in  a  difiereot  . 
umnuer  from  what  they  previoudy  were;  and  | 
the  sonata-form,  while  still  satisfying  the  indii> 
pensable  oonditi<inH  which  make  abstract  music 
possible,  expanded  to  a  fuller  and  more  coordinate 
pitch  of  emotional  material.    Partly  under  these 
influences,  and  partly  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
improvements  in  keyed  instruments,  the  Clavitf 
Sonata  again  attdned  to  the  group  of  four  move- 
ments, but  in  a  different  arrangement  from  that 
of  the  Violin  Sonata.    The  slow  introdaction 
was  sometimes  resumed,  but  without  nprassBit' 
ing  an  ingredient  in  the  average  scheme.  The 
first  movement  was  usually  the  masdve  and 
dignified  Allegro.    The  two  oentrsl  porttens, 
consisting  of  a  highly  expressive  slow  movement 
and  the  scherzo,  whioh  was  the  legitimate  fle> 
soendant  of  the  dance  moTeraent,  were  ruled  in 
their  order  of  sueoeedon  by  the  qualities  of  the 
first  and  last  movements,  and  the  work  ended 
with  a  movement  which  still  generally  main- 
tained the  qualities  to  be  found  in  a  last  move- 
ment of  Corelli  or  Tartini.     The  temlt  ncy  t.^ 
unify  the  whole  group  increased,  and  in  so  far  aL»  j 
the  ififluftH**  of  intrinsic  character  or  of  the  idea  i 
became  powerful  it  modified  the  order  and  quality 
of  the  movements.     For  particular  purposes  ! 
which  approve  themadves  to  mudcd  feeling  ibm  I 
number  of  movements  varied  condderably,  some 
exceedingly  fine  and  perfect  sonatas  having 
only  two,  and  others  ertending  to  five.  Again, 
it  is  natural  that  in  certain  nnxxl?  composers  ■ 
should  almost  resent  the  call  to  end  with  the 
eonventional  li^t  and  gay  movement;  and  een- 
sequently  in  later  works,  even  wliere  the  utual 
form  seems  to  be  accepted,  the  spirit  is  rather 
ircmioal  than  gay,  and  rather  vehement  or  even 
fierce  than  light-hearted.    The  same  working 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  powerftd  effect  on  the 
intrindc  qualities  cf  the  Sdmo ;  in  which  there 
came  to  be  fijcmd,  akng  with  cr  nader  the  veil  i 
of  ideal  dance  motions,  sadness  and  tendemeyn, 
i  bitterness,  humour,  and  many  more  phases  of 
I  8trooglbeiUBg;liDrwldditheideaidanoailijtlun^ 
,  when  ycaent,  are  made  to  aarva  aa  *  vahide ; 
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hut  in  some  cmm  alao  are  tapplanted  by 

different  Uion^fh  kindred  formi  of  expression. 
In  other  respects  the  last  moTemoit  moved  fur- 
tlMr  tevnj  firam  the  ooiiT«Bti<nal  ijpt,  m  by  the 
adoption  of  the  fugal  form,  or  by  new  ubc  of  the 
Variaticn-fonn  ia  a  more  oonttnuoua  and  oon- 
•isteat  HOBe  than  in  oarij  ezamplea.  In  muj 
cases  the  movementa  are  made  to  pass  into  one 
another,  juat  as  in  the  earlier  stages  the  strong 
Hum  whSdi  mMlMd  off  ilw  diffBrent  nolioM  in 
the  moTement<w«M  gradually  toned  down ;  and 
bj  ihia  meant  they  oame  to  have  leie  of  the 
•ppeewmoe  of  aqMUfate  items  than  Umbe  or  divi> 
•ions  of  a  complete  oiganism.  This  is  illustrated 
tnotft  clearly  by  the  examples  of  alow  movements 
which  are  so  noodified  as  to  be  little  more  than 
Intermezzi,  or  intooductory  dMiions  appended 
to  the  last  movement;  and  more  Btrongly  by  a 
few  cases  where  tlte  ditttinct  lines  of  sepunkliun 
an  quite  done  away  with,  and  the  entare  work 
1>ecoinefl  a  chain  of  loi)<^  divisions  representing 
broadly  the  old  plan  of  four  distinct  movements 
with  kindred  sabjeete  oonthrafa^f  tiwoi^ihoiit. 
Since  Beethoven  the  impetus  to  concentrate 
auid  individualise  the  character  of  musical  works 
bM  driven  many  genuine  eompoMii  to  the  adop- 
tion of  forms  which  are  less  hampered  by  any 
•uspioion  of  conventionality;  and  even  with 
■onntaa  Aey  leemed  to  hivre  grasped  the  object 
in  view  with  lest  iteediness  and  consistency 
than  in  previous  times.  Some  have  accepted 
^ha  arlifioe  of  a  programme,  other*  admit  iome 
donfatfol  traits  of  theatrical  origin;  others  de- 
velop poetic  and  aesthetic  devices  as  their  chief 
Md  and  object,  and  others  still  fcdlow  up  the 
olawifial  lines,  contenting  tiiemMlvee  witik  the 
cpporinnitiee  afforded  by  new  and  more  elabo- 
rately perfect  treatment  of  details,  especially  in 
znuaic  for  combinations  of  solo  instruments.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  clear  that  the  field  is  more 
open  than  in  sonatas  for  single  inatrumenUi, 
ainoe  the  combination  of  such  instruments  as  the 
nianoforte  and  violin  or  pianoforte  and  cello  in 
lazge  works  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  the 
great  maaten  ae  thoroughly  and  aihaaitively 
am  the  s(»lo  Monata.  But  in  any  case  it  is  ap- 
parent that  fresh  works  of  high  value  on  the 
claeiiodi  linee  eaa  hardly  be  prodnoed  without 
increasing;  intcllectualiern.  The  ori^,nn  and  rt^ason 
«f  existmoe  of  abstract  music  are,  at  least  on 
aw  iide^  xBtdleetaal;  and  though  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  the  prooess  of  development  tended  to 
xeduoe  the  intellectual  effort  by  making  the 
■tmotvral  ootlfnes  as  dear  and  certain  as  poe- 
■hli^  when  these  were  decisively  settled  the 
MWini  naturally  set  in  the  direction  of  compli- 
cation, mie  inevitable  process  of  cumulating 
one  device  of  art  npon  another  ia  dwim  in  the 
free  rang^  of  modidation  and  harmony,  and  in 
the  increasing  variety  and  richness  of  detail  both 
in  the  subjects  and  in  the  subordinate  parts  of 
"works.  In  such  cases  the  formal  outlines  may 
•ease  to  be  strictly  amenable  tu  a  definite  external 
theory;  but  if  they  accord  with  broad  general 
principles,  such  as  may  be  traced  in  the  history 
of  abstract  music  so  far,  and  if  the  total  etictit  is  j 


eztrinsieally  as  weO  aa  intrinsically  complete  and 
convincing,  it  appears  inevital)le  to  admit  the 
works  to  the  rank  of  'Sonatas.'  The  exact 
meaning  of  the  term  liaa  in  &ct  been  enforced 
with  remarkable  uniformity  during  the  whole 
period  from  the  banning  to  the  present  day, 
and  dedrively  in  &vo«tr  of  what  ia  called  ahatraet 
music.  Fair  examples  of  the  successful  disregard 
of  fbnn  in  favour  of  programme  or  a  dramatic 
coBoeption  can  hardly  m  ibond;  in  fhet^  in 
the  best  examples  extant,  programme  ia  no  more 
than  the  addition  of  a  name  or  a  atovj  to  an 
otharwiaa  regular  formal  sonata;  bat  on  Um 
other  hand  there  is  plenty  of  jnatiiSoation  of  the 
finest  kind  for  abstract  works  in  free  and  more 
original  forms,  and  it  rests  with  composers  to 
justify  themselves  by  their  works,  rather  than 
for  reasoning  to  deoida  finally  where  the  limit 
shaU  be.  [C.H.H.P.] 

SONATINA  TUaiaawmkfailheMmefcnn 

and  of  the  same  general  character  as  a  sonata,  but 
shorter,  simpler,  {oui  slenderer.  The  average  form 
ci  the  ionata  appean  to  ba  the  moat  eaec—fiil 
yet  discovered  for  pure  instrumental  works  of 
large  scope.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
expression  and  development  of  broad  and  nohia 
ideas  ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  various  move* 
ments,  and  the  clearness  with  which  the  niMn 
sections  and  diviiiionB  of  each  movement  are 
mavlcad  ont,  give  it  a  dignity  and  sdidity  whidi 
seem  most  appropriate  in  such  circumstances. 
But  the  very  clearnesa  of  the  outlines,  and  the 
strength  of  contrast  between  one  division  and 
anotfier,  make  the  fonn  lesa  fit  for  works  of 
snuiller  scope.  As  long  as  such  a  work  is 
laid  ont  on  a  aoale  aafBdently  large  to  admit 
variety  of  treatment  and  freedom  of  movement 
within  the  limits  of  these  divisions^  there  ia 
fair  ohanca  of  the  wofk  having  mnsieal  valae 
proportionate  to  the  composer's  cajmcity ;  but 
if  the  limita  are  so  narrow  as  to  admit  little 
more  tiian  mere  atateraent  of  the  twaal  form, 
and  no  more  than  the  conventional  order  of 
modulations,  the  possibilitiee  of  musical  aense 
and  sentiment  are  reduced  to  a  minimnm,  and  a 
want  of  podtive  muncal  interest  commonly  re- 
sults. Consequentiy  sonatinas  form  one  of  the 
least  satisfactory  groups  of  musical  products. 
The  composers  who  have  produced  the  greatest 
impression  with  short  and  oondse  movements  in 
muilern  times  have  unit'ormly  avoided  them,  and 
adopted  something  ofa  mora  i^  and  lyrical  aart» 
in  which  there  is  a  more  appropriate  kind  of  unity, 
and  more  of  freedom  and  individuality  in  the 
gmeral  outlines.  It  might  ba  qoito  poMbU  to 
group  these  sm.'Ul  pieces  so  as  to  preaaut  a  very 
strong  analogy  to  the  sonata  on  a  amaU  icale ; 
but  it  haa  not  been  attempted,  owing  paadbly  to 
a  feeling  that  eertuin  limitations  of  style  and 
character  are  generally  accepted  in  the  musical 
woild  aa  appropriato  ibr  wwlia  of  the  ionatn 
class,  and  that  it  wmaid  ba  aiiparllnow  to  violate 
them. 

The  aonatina  Ibnn  haa  howavar  proved  pa> 

culiarly  convenient  for  the  making  of  pieces 
i  inteoded  to  be  used  in  taaohiiig.  The  faraUiar 
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ouUines  waA  iSb»  cyitetnatic  distribtitinn  of  tbe 
principal  harmonies  afford  the  moot  favourable 
opportanitiea  for  siinple  but  useful  finger-paa- 
aa^,  for  which  the  great  masters  have  supplied 
plentiful  formulas ;  and  the;  furnish  at  the  same 
time  excellent  means  of  giving  the  student  a 
dignified  and  oonscientions  style,  and  a  clear 
insight  into  the  art  of  phrasing.    These  worlis 
may  not  have  any  strong  interest  nf  a  direct  Idnd 
for  the  musical  world,  but  they  have  oOMider- 
able  value  In  so  far  as  they  fulfil  the  purprwes 
they  are  meant  to  serve.    Tbe  most  fainouH  and 
nost  claasical  examples  of  tlds  kind  aro  de- 
menti's Bonatinaa,  of  ops.  36,  37,  and  38.  And 
much  of  the  same  cbarivcter  are  several  by 
V.  Kuhlau,  which  are  excellently  constructed 
and  pure  in  style.   Of  modem  works  of  a  similar 
kind  there  are  examples  by  L.  Koehler.  Those 
by  Carl  Belneoke  and  Hcmuum  Ooetz  are  equally 
adapted  for  teaching  purposes,  and  have  also  in 
general  not  a  little  agreeable  muMcal  sentiment, 
and  really  attnotive  qnalitiea.   Some  of  Beetho- 
ven's works  which  are  not  definitely  described  as 
such  are  sufficiently  concise  and  alight  to  be 
oalled  MMtttiaM:  «•  tar  inetanee  tlioie  la  6  and 
G  minor,  op.  49.  which  wpre  first  announced  for 
publication  as  'Senates  faciles'  in  1805.  That 
in  G  major,  op.  79,  was  pabUahed  at  a  *8oBa- 
tine'  in  1810,  though  it  is  rather  larger  in  nuwt 
respects  than  tbe  other  little  examples.  Another 
*MNiatiiia'  by  him  tor  mandolin,  with  fdanoftrto 
accompaniment,  is  given  at  vol.  ii.  p.  205  of 
this  Dictionary.  Prior  to  Beethoven  tbe  avenge 
aoale  of  aooataa  waa  ao  nnall  that  it  aeems 
difficult  to  see  how  a  diminutive  could  be  con- 
trived; and  indeed  the  grand  examples  which 
made  the  degree*  of  oomparison  specially  con- 
spicuous were  not  yet  in  existence.    A  modem 
work  on  suoh  a  scale,  and  made  in  the  oonven* 
tiooal  manner,  wmdd  probably  be  oonsidared  as 
a  Sonatina,  and  apart  fiom  teaching  purposes 
it  would  also  be  UHuHj  to  be  an  anachron- 
ic. [C.H.H.P.] 

SONG.  In  relation  to  the  alndy  of  music,  a 
Song  may  be  defined  as  a  short  metrical  compo- 
sition, whose  meaning  is  conveyed  by  the  com- 
bined force  of  words  and  melody,  and  intended 
to  be  sung  with  or  without  an  accompaniment. 
The  Song,  therefore,  belongs  equally  to  poetry  and 
musio.  For  the  pnrposee  of  «hb  DietiomHy  the 
subject  should  nndoubtedly  l>e  treated  with  ci- 
dusive  regard  (were  it  possible)  to  music ;  but 
fhe  musical  forma  and  itmotnra  of  songs  are  so 
much  determined  by  language  and  metre,  that 
their  poetic  and  literary  qualities  cannot  be 
•ntirely  pot  aside.  In  the  strieteet  sense,  lyrioal 
pieces  alone  are  songs ;  but  adherence  to  80  nar- 
row a  definition  would  ezolude  many  kinds  of 
songs  whose  importanoe  in  the  history  of  mnrio 
demands  that  they  should  be  noticed  here.  At- 
tention, however,  will  be  directed  only  to  homo- 
phonte  fbrms  of  songs— 4.  e.  songs  ftr  ona  Toioe  or 
unifionouH  chorus.  Polyphonic  forms — madrigals, 
glees,  part-songs,  etc— €all  under  other  heads  of 
this  work,  to  whiob  the  i«ad«  will  be  referred. 
Mentifln  will  likawiw  ba  mad*  Mity  «f  io^  ia 


the  langnage  of  the  composer  of  their  mnrfc^  amd 
with  aooompamment  for  one  instrument. 

A  distinetion  will  also,  as  &r  as  possible,  be 
observed  between  songs  whidi  are,  as  it  were^ 
the  rode  spontaneous  outcome  of  native  in- 
spiration, the  wild  indigenous  fruit  o£  thair 
own  soil,  and  thoia  other  mota  lagnlar  aod 
finished  compositions  which  are  written  with 
conscious  art  by  men  who  have  made  music 
their  atodpr.  For  want  of  a  bsMsr  term  it  will 
be  convenient,  where  the  difference  must  be  em- 
phasized, to  designate  this  claus  of  songs  by  the 
German  phrase  Kututlied,  or  Artistio  8oil|p| 
while  the  former  claas,  whose  origin  and  au- 
thorship are  generally  obscure,  may  be  caliod 
National  or  Popular  Songs.  Such  are  the  VoUr»- 
lieder  of  (rermnny,  the  Canft  JV(polari  of  Ita^« 
and  the  Ballads  oi  England. 

It  should,  moreover,  be  mentioned  thai  Iba 
heads  or  subdivisions  under  which  songs  will 
be  ranged  must  be  geographical  rather  than 
ohronolo^cal ;  thai  u  to  aay,  fhay  will  ha 
grouped  in  regard  to  country  and  not  to  period. 
For  the  study  of  any  other  branch  of  modem 
mnrio  among  tlm  leading  nations  of  Eorope^ 
a  chronological  arrangement  would  prol>ably  be 
more  useful  and  instructive^  because  at  each 
successive  epoch  their  mnrfeal  prodnetions  hava 
been  sufiBciently  similar  to  admit  of  collective 
treatment.  But  the  Song  is  that  branch  of  musio 
in  whieh  national  peenlUudtiles  Unger  longest,  and 
international  affinities  grow  most  plowly.  This 
is,  of  course,  primarilv  due  to  the  fact  that  lan- 
guage^ wfaidi  is  loosl,  is  an  integial  eiamani  of 
soiij^'.  Secondly,  it  is  cauBed  by  the  popular 
origin  of  sonn.  Being  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  they  floorish  most  in  a  tfhtn  wfaeni  Ihm 
intlutncefi  of  foreig^n  example  and  teachil^om 
hardly  reach  them.  Hence  it  happens  that  anrsB 
where  the  Artistio  Song  has  loot  every  traoa  of 
its  native  soil,  national  melodies  preserve  a  dis- 
tinctively looal  colour.  In  some  ooontiiea  of 
Europe  the  development  of  (he  Song  can  ba 
followed  from  the  primitive  form  of  folk-song  to 
the  highest  type  of  artistio  composition ;  but  ia 
others  the  art  of  mude  has  scarcely  yet  advanoed 
beyond  the  stage  of  national  melodies. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that,  althoqgh  tha 
year  1450  has  been  fixed  in  ihe  preftaa  to  Hda 
Dictionary  as  a  convenient  point  of  departure 
for  a  general  study  of  modern  music,  an  account 
of  the  Song  in  Euxtme  would  be  incomplete 
without,  at  least,  a  bmf  reference  to  the  Tron- 
badoun^  whose  apooii  was  anterior  to  that  datat 

Tboubadoubs. 

These  vnsifiers,  to  whom  the  8aog  owaa  M 
much,  derived  their  name  from  'trobar*  or 
'trouver*  (to  fintl,  or  *  invent),  and  they  fiia% 
appeared  about  the  end  of  the  nth  century, 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  The 
earliest  of  the  Troubadours  on  record  was  Wil. 
liam,  Duke  of  Guienne,  who  joined  the  first 
Crusade  in  1096  and  died  in  1 136.  The  lath 
and  xjlh  oantoiioi  gwa  birth  to  hmdrada  af 
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them,  but  their  prime  was  past  when  the 
IVoubadour  Academy  of  Touloase  was  founded 
for  the  culture  and  preservation  of  their  art. 
That  Academy,  known  as  'The  S«ven  Main- 
IliBcn  of  <be  Gay  SanoM*  was  Ibvnded  in  the 
jwv  1330.  and  •  £BfW  jam  later  «m  viiitod  by 

Soma  atnmg  impnlse  was  eiridently  given  to 
the  human  mind  in  Europe  towards  the  close 
of  the  iith  century,  and  the  songs  of  the 
IVoubadours,  like  the  numerons  schoou  of  pllilo* 
Fnphy  which  illufltrated  the  12th  century,  wore 
fruits  of  an  awakened  ardour  for  intellectual 
pomiHa.  It  was  not  nmwtiml  that  in  Lan> 
gue<loc  and  Provence  the  new  life  should  espe- 
cially manifest  itself  in  music  and  verse,  for  the 
^nmmstMioea  of  those  provinoas  wore  fkToorablo 
to  the  <levelopmentof  sentiment  and  iTiiatnnation. 
The  leisure  that  is  bred  of  peace  and  plenty  was 
tobeftMmdfhora^fertlio  oomitry  was  prosperous 
and  comparatively  undisturbed  by  internal  war- 
faro.  Its  climate  was  stumj,  and  its  people 
|»oiio  to  gaiety  and  luziifj.  TIm  apirit  of  ibo 
ag;e  of  chivalry  had  refined  their  manners,  and 
their  flexible  and  melodious  language  —  the 
Langno  d'Oo  or  Ronuuiee  tongoo — was  admir- 
ably fitted  for  liLrhtcr  forms  of  poetic  compo* 
sition.  The  Proven9al  Troubadonrs  were  thus 
»blo  to  invent  •  Twioty  of  metrieol  arran^ 
ments,  perfectly  new  to  Eiirope.  As  rinY'lit  liavc 
been  expected  from  their  soathero  temperament 
and  the  ooatooiB  of  that  ehfTabooa  time,  their 
etfu8"'on8  were  principally  love-songfl.  Satires, 
and  panegyrics,  exhortations  to  the  crusade, 
and  rellgiooa  odn  eamo  to  be  intermingled  with 
amatory  poems ;  but  love,  which  first  inspired 
the  song  of  the  Tix>abadoar,  ever  remained  its 
Imvcrarito  tbemo.  The  Tory  namea  by  which 
ditl'erent  classes  of  songs  were  distinguished 
reveal  their  origin.  In  um  ^(utourelle  the  poet 
wu  Mgned  to  meet  and  woo  a  shepherdess. 
The  alba  and  serena,  morning  and  evening 
songs,  were  obvioasly  anbades  and  serenade 
The  ientoru,  or  contentions,  were  metrical  dia- 
1  >guefl  of  lively  repartee  on  Mmo  diaputod  pmnt 
of  gallantry.  And  the  tervente  was  of  course 
an  address  of  the  devoted  lover  to  his  mistress. 
To  this  last  form  of  composition,  which  was 
also  much  employed  in  satire,  a  special  celebrity 
belongs  from  the  fact  that  its  metre — the  terza 
rima  or  rhyme  of  altemAte  lines— was  adopted 
l.y  Dante  for  his  'Divina  Commodia,'  and  by 
I'otrarch  in  his  'Trionfi.'  To  the  Troubadours 
likewise  may  be  ascribed  the  eoiwo  and  cmmmu, 
the  soula  {xolafUim,  sonlagetnenf),  a  merry 
amusing  song,  ami  the  lai  (lay),  which  was 
wont  to  be  suffused  with  molanoholy.  The 
invention  of  the  Tr<)til)adours  was  not  leas  fertile 
in  dance-songa,  combining  solo  and  chorus.  Such 
were  the  famous  carol  or  rondet  d»  earol 
(Lat.  chorea),  and  the  espri'nqprie  or  jumping 
dance.  From  the  same  source  sprang  the 
hallaia,  or  boUad,  which,  ao  ita  namo  implies, 
was  also  a  dance  song. 

Daring  their  palmy  era,  the  Troubadours 
would  aeom  to  nkvo  Man  Ibr  tho  moat  part 
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men  of  gentle  birth  and  high  rank ;  and  there 
was  no  reward  which  they  would  deign  to 
receive  for  their  works  but  fame  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  ladies  bo  whom  their  homage  was 
paid.  At  firnt,  {h  rhapa,  they  sang  their  own 
verses;  but  the  functions  of  the  poet  and  the 
singer  soon  became  distinct.  Hence  a  class  of 
professional  musicians  came  to  be  attached  to 
the  retinue  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  they 
sang  the  songs  of  their  own  lords  or  other 
composers.  They  wwe  known  as  'Jongleurs* 
or  'Chanteors' ;  or  if  their  sole  business  was  to 
be  instrumental  accompanyists  of  dances,  they 
ware  called  'Ertmmanteors.'  To  the  mosieal 
accomplishments  out  of  which  their  profession 
arose,  the  Jongleurs  soon  added  other  modes 
of  popular  diversion,  aooh  aa  joggling  and  acro- 
batic feats,  and  they  were  of  course  paid  for 
the  entertainment  which  they  gave.  It  waa 
thdr  habit  alio  to  wander  from  oonntry  to 
country,  and  court  to  court.  Inferior,  there- 
fore, as  the  Jongleur  was  to  the  Troubadour, 
the  odebrity  of  tho  latter  depended  maeh  on 
the  former,  and  we  can  understand  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  Pierre  d'Auvergne  and  other 
l^badonfB  entreated  their  Jonglenrs  not  to 
alter  their  verses  and  melodies. 

Hie  rise  of  the  Troubadours  proper  in  southern 
France  was  qoidKly  feOowod  oj  the  appearanoo 
of  a  corre'^jioniiinLT  cla^s  of  versifiers  in  northern 
France  and  in  Spain.  In  northern  France  they 
were  eaUed  'TnmTknt,*  mtA  they  wrote  in  tha 
Langue  d'Oll.  There  waa  lata  gaiety  about  the 
nwtnem  Troubadours  than  abont  the  aouthein, 
bnt  in  other  raapeota  the  roRemblanoe  between 
them  was  very  close.  Tlie  'Meru'-trier'  or 
'Ministrel'  of  the  north  corresponded  to  the 
Jongleor  of  tiie  aonth ;  bnt  the  MenMriar  aeema 
to  have  attained  and  kept  a  higher  standard  of 
culture  and  taste  than  the  Jongleur.  Indeed 
several  poets  of  mailc  were  Mendtriers.  At  the 
courts  of  our  own  Norman  kings  the  Trouv^re's 
art  was  held  in  honour.  Henry  I.  was  a  votary 
of  literature ;  Henry  II.  studiously  encoora^^ 
poetry ;  and  Ridiard  CoBor  da  lion  wm  him- 

self  a  Trouv^re. 

Among  illustrious  Troubadours  or  Trouvferea 
of  the  lath  and  13th  centuries  whose  names 
survive,  there  were  (besides  William  Duke 
of  Guienne,  and  Richard  I.)  Pierre  llogier; 
Bernart  de  Ventadour ;  Bertran  do  Bom  ;  Ar- 
naut  Daniel;  (Inirnnt  <le  Bomeil;  the  Chatelain 
de  Coucy;  Blundel  des  Nerles;  Thil>aut  de 
Champagne,  King  of  Navarre,  etc.  Many  of 
their  melodies  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
earliest  are  stiff,  but  the  flowing  grace  and  ease 
of  the  later  compositions  indicate  a  rapid  im- 
proveiiient.  Even  about  so  old  a  piece  as  the 
Chat«lain  de  Coucy 's  famous  'Quant  le  rossigncd* 
there  is  a  charm  of  pretty  sentiment,  but  ita 
merit  is  inferior  to  that  of  Thibant's  'L'Autri^r 
nar  la  mating*  We  cite  them  both  as  il- 
tnatratiooa  of  TVonbadoor  mn^' 
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■t  11  dUlkUj  d«  -  lal-er;    IVIle.  d.i-i  >ou»  anltit    U>u  Jwur. 

The  melodies  of  the  Spanish  '  Trobadores ' 
w«n  nattirmlly  rerj  tiiiiilar  to  thoM  of  the  Pm>- 
ven9al  Troubadours,  and  their  system  of  notation 
was  precisely  the  same.  Spain  too,  like  Frano^ 
oonntad  Idiigg  and  prinoM  mmong  W  lVoba« 
dome;  such  as  Alphonso  II.,  Pittr  III.,  and 
Alj^onsoX.  The  last  has  left  400  poems  whiob, 
wlih  thdr  SMlodies,  an  stOl  pieiiM  >wl  is  th« 
&curial. 

Italy  was  more  slowly  caoght  by  the  poetic 
Hum.  Towards  the  ndddb  of  ih»  T3th  oen- 
inrj,  Baymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Proveuoe, 
visited  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  at  Milan, 
bringing TVtrabadoars and  Jongleurs  in  his  train; 
and  not  until  tht-n  do  we  hear  of  thera  in  Italy. 
A  similar  patrooace  was  extended  to  them  by 
Baymond'g  soo-iD-law  Charles  of  Anjou,  Kin^' 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.  To  the  common  people  of 
Italy  these  singers  appeared  as  retainers  of 
priaeely  oonrta,  and  they  oaUed  them  momim 
^•oriL  Tb^  alio  oaUed  UMmetorlatem^btt- 


OMite  aba  ez|ilolti  of  Chariemagne  w«n  a 

stent  theme  of  their  songs*,  and  the  word  eiarU 
Stood  for  'Charles'  in  Italian  pronunciaUoo. 
Thos  taught  by  foreigners,  Italy  soon  prodaeed 
her  own  'Trf>vatori'  and  "(JiornHni.'  But  the 
first  Italian  Trovatori  deemed  their  own  dialect 
to  be  irasaftable  to  poetry,  and  wroto  Hi  the 
I'rovcnral  lanL,'uage.  This  practice,  however, 
was  nut  destined  to  last^  for  in  the  year  1365 
Dante,  the  Anroder  of  tiie  ItaUaii  language,  waa 
bom.  After  him  r\o  Italian  could  longer  douht 
the  capaoitiee  of  his  own  tongue  for  all  fonna  of 
poetry ;  aad  the  Terw  of  the  Troabadow  hma 
to  '{Mde  an  uneffectual  fire*  l^efore  the  yea 
doors  of  the  great  poet  of  the  Middle  Agea. 

Henceforward  the  history  of  the  Song  wiU  be 
xeiMirately  traced  in  the  differeat  OOOaftriM  of 
Eorope,  b«ginning  with  Italy. 

Italy. 

Notwithiitanding  the  subordinatfon  of  lyrie 
song  to  other  branches  of  musio  in  Italy,  her 
long  and  careful  study  of  'la  melica  poeaie' 
— poetry  wedded  to  masio — has  not  been  pur- 
pat»sed  elsewhere.  Dante's  sonnets  and  Pe- 
tnunh'aTWoafi,  to  whioh  allnsion  hat  bean  aiade 
above,  were  among  the  earliest  poeme  %ei  to 
music.  Dante's  own  ooiltemporary  and  friend, 
Casella,  who  set  his  sonnet  'Amor  ehe  asUa 
mente*  to  music,  \»  believe<l  to  have  also  com* 
pofled  the  music  for  a  Ballata  by  Leuimu  d* 
IM.stoja.  still  extant  in  the  VaiUeKn.  ]V)th  the 
Jidllate  and  Jnfuonntr  were  very  old  forms  of 
composition,  and  both  were  love-songs  ^u^l;  to 
a  duloe'.  After  them  the  MaggiolaU,  or  May* 
day  Bongi»,  had  their  hour  of  popularity.  These 
als»u  were  love-songB,  and  bands  of  young  men 
sang  them  in  springtime  as  they  daaoed before  the 
windows  of  the  ladies  whom  they  wooed.  Tenter 
yet  the  Canti  Carnascialeschi  came  into  vogue. 
Originally  they  were  mere  OMrniTal  songs,  bat 
under  the  skilful  hand  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  a 
liind  of  consecutive  drama  grew  out  of  them. 

During  the  14th  eeatory  there  eiibted  a  elsM 
of  dilettante  musicians  called  Canfori  a  Uuio; 
and  these  were  diatinot  from  the  Cantori  « 
liftfo  wbo  iroM  more  learned  mnaloieat.  It 
was  the  haV)it  of  the  ftiriuer  claAS  to  improvisi^ 
for  until  the  i6th  century  musical  notatioa  ia> 
maiaed  so  oompkK  and  difficolt^  that  only  ae> 
complinhed  mnaklaBi  weia  aUa  to  write  doaa 
their  songs. 

In  the  15th  ceninry.  enaiporitfeai  of  i3b» 

Netherlands  school  of  music,  with  their  severe 
coutn4>untal  style,  found  their  way  into  Italy* 
and  began  to  exeroiae  aa  inllaeBoe  there;  bat 
the  prevailing  type  of  lt.Uian  secular  sonps 
continued  to  be  of  a  very  light  order.  Petruoci, 
the  Ifarflt  nraileal  publisher,  who  pubKihed  la 
1502  the  motets  and  masses  of  the  Netherlanils 
composers,  had  nothingbetter  to  offer  of  na;tive 
prooaoUoaa  than  the  mHMU,  taaofal  bat  fri- 
voloos  part-Mags>  ffimilar  ia  kvitj  weia  the 


I  ArlM«a.  In  hU  '  Le  Btrotukml  M  Twtra  Hutlcalt  luiln^* 
glvw  UM«rora*o(  ft  MtalMoT  th*  ISUi  «Mit«7  by  rmahtMLi  saA 
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rustic  floTiga,  Canzoni  Villanesche,  or  ViUanelle, 
or  VillotU,  which  peasants  and  soldiers  sang  as 
drinldng-songs.   In  form  the  Fi7/iM^|«  adhered 
to  the  contrapuntal  style,  though  in  spirit  they 
were  essentially  popular.    More  reiineU  and  yet 
more  trifling  were  the  VUloUe alia  IfapoUtana,^ 
gallant  addressee  from  8iiitnn2;-Tna''tf'rs  to  their 
feminine  pupils.    The  so-called  Fa  la  la  was  a 
oompoeition  of  somewhat  Uter  date,  and  more 
ruerit.  Hiose  which  Gastoldi  wrote  (a'»out  i  ;<;!) 
were  good  ;  so  too  were  his  Balletli.  Ciratlnully 
the  term  Frottola  disappeared ;  the  more  serious 
Jfrottolc  passed  into  the  Madriijali,  while  the 
gayer  and  merrier  type  was  merged  in  the 
Villanella.     A  Frottola,  printed  in  Jmite** 
IJojimn  collection  of  1526,  evidently  became  ere 
luii^'  li.  Villanella,  for  it  is  still  sung  in  Venice 
with  the  same  words  Mid  mdody,  'Le  son  tre 
fanticelli,  tutti  tre  da  maridar.'    Originally  it 
was  a  part-song,  with  the  melody  in  the  tenor. 
The  VillanelU  were,  as  a  rale,  strophioal — the 
same  melody  repeated  in  each  stanz^i — but  the 
Frottole  had  different  music  for  each  verse. 

The  vocal  mnsio,  to  which  oor  attentioii  lias 
thus  far  been  directed,  oonBist^d  either  of  part- 
songs  or  unisonoas  dioros,  with  little  or  no 
MoomiMidiiMnl  SomefelinM  the  prindpal  or 
upper  voice  had  a  sort  of  caniilene,  but  solo- 
singing  was  still  unknown.  The  first  instance 
of  it  is  supposed  to  hare  oeourred  In  1539,  in 
an  Intermezzo,  in  which  Sileno  sings  the  ui)i)er 
part  of  a  madrigal  by  Corteocio^  accompanying 
uaasslf  OB  tbe  Tiolooe^  wbOe  the  lower  psrts, 
which  represented  tlie  Satyrs,  are  taken  by 
wind  instruments.  But  the  piece  itself  shows 
that  H  was  hr  from  being  a  song  fcr  one  Toioe 
with  accoinpaniment.  It  will  he  iiotictd  that 
the  under  parta  are  as  much  independent  voices 
tlia  upper  cm. 

J^ft^mntltfaMadiipal, 

ftWSte  4a  BBtno  con  vioUme,  tonando  tutttttfoMt 
€  caniamdo  U  Sofmm. 

M  Turn.  SUnw. 


al'ler 

am  iMtUB    Me*  «!• 

I  For  asMBplM  bf  C«mbto  (IM7)  m>4  Domul  Uboot  Um 


 <S>  <^  ««   1 

lor  Ma  la 

tea  a 

^ffn^ — 

— •o-    <^ — ^» —  — 

According  to  the  historiaa  Boni,  Gslilei  was 

the  first  composer  who  wrote  actual  melodies  for 
one  voice.  Doni  further  tells  us  that  Galilei 
set  to  mnsio  the  passage  of  tiie  '  Intono*  whidi 
narrates  the  tragic  fate  of  Toimt  Ugolino,  and 
that  he  performed  ii  himself  '  very  pleasingly ' 
with  viola  aeoompaaamont.  Bat  oe  that  as  it 
may,  an  epoch  in  musical  history  wa«  undoubtedly 
marked  by  Giulio  Cacdni,  when  he  pubUshe^ 
in  1601,  under  the  title  of  'Le  Nuovo  Hnricho, 
a  collection  of  Madrigali,  Canzoni,  and  Arie 
for  one  voice.  These  compositions  have  a  figured 
bass,  and  aoms  are  embdlished  witii  fiwUmra, 
Caccini  was  promptly  followed  in  the  path  which 
he  had  opened  by  numerous  imitators,  and  thus 
the  monoaio  sjnem  was  Tfatnally  establtshsd. 
Indeed  he  may  be  regarded  aa  tlic  inventor  of 
the  '  expressive  monodia,*  for  he  was  the  first  to 
attempt  to  render  certain  thoughts  sod  fteliags 
in  music,  and  to  adapt  music  to  the  meaning  of 
words.  Caccini  is  said  to  have  sung  his  own 
pieces,  accompanying  himself  on  the  theorbo; 
and  in  the  pre&oe  to  his  collection  he  gives 
minute  directions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  singing 
them.  The  Mrs  are  well  supplied  with  marks  of 
expression,  as  the  following  larsnnJo  from  his 
'  Nuove  Musiohe*  will  show  :— 

{^S^  .-mnr  di  ViXt.    EMcltinuuione  t/iiriloiii.') 


CACCIHf. 
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{etel.  con  mintra 
/MM  {ar»;a.) 

1 

1     1  » 

.III  1 

I*  *  ro,  ko  -  ra.  obi*  HM 

B          V  •  • 

1  : 

1  1  (mtfOir.)! 

(frfOo  una  metta  bo/hito) 

u  •  ra  cb'lo 

Another  example,  and  further  information, 
will  be  found  in  the  article  ou  MONODIA. 

GMdni  alBo  prepared  the  w»jfor  tlie  Ouitota, 
which  subsequently  reached  its  highest  perfec- 
tion under  Carissimi,  Stradella,  Scarlatti,  and 
others.  [See  CAinrATA.]  The  composers  of  the 
transition  pteiod,  which  witnessed  the  growth  of 
the  Cantata,  were  liadesca  da  Foggia,  who  pub- 
lished five  books  of '  Monodie'  in  i6i6 ;  Brunelli, 
who  published  in  the  Bame  year  two  books  of 
'Scherzi,  Arie,  Canzonette  e  Madrigali';  F.  Ca- 
pello,  whose  most  remarkable  work  was  »  set  of 
'l&idiig«li«voea0olft*;  VonMed,  ealobimted  for 
his  'Amoroai  respiri  muBicali'  whleh  apMAied 
in  1617 ;  Luiffi  Koesi,^  and  tialvaior  Bom.* 

If  CorCeooi^f  nuidrigal  be  oompMed  wi^  {he 
following  example  from  Capello's  'Madrigali  a 
voce  sola,*  it  will  be  seen  how  great  a  change  and 
advance  had  been  made  in  solo-singing  during 
lees  than  a  century.  And  a  striking  resemblance 
may  be  nbgerved  betwatti  Ca|>eUo  and  )m  •nc- 
oessor  iStradella. 
« 

MaMgokmfMtmiUu 


OlOVANNI  FrAIVCMCO  CAPKLtO. 

rfiM'  - '  I  r  I  r  r^TTTn^i 

M-U  -  d«t-tomio    M-la     a  tool 


I  lWtM«MI««llMllaH«rB0iri%*llBBOilt*MI«fe*«IUIt«B 
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pofralar  taste  in  nmsio  at  any  period  out 

best  be  ascertained  from  the  claas  of  couipositiooi 
which  publishers  tlien  found  to  be  most  in  de- 
mand. Thus  Fetruoci,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century,  was  hanSsa^  Frottole,  VUlnuelitf 
etc.,  but  a  huiulred  years  later  the  Venetian 

Eublisher  Yiucento  supplied  the  public  with 
ttle  pieces  like  those  above-menUoned  by  "Fo^ 
gia,  Capello,  etc.    The  Madrigal  and  the  Can- 
tata were  both  important,  at  least  as  regards 
ofaamber-mmio^  during  the  i6th  and  17th  eee> 
turies ;  but  they  were  soon  diM>med  to  insignifi- 
cance by  the  rise  of  a  great  and  overshadowing 
rival,  namely  the  Opera.   For  M  aoooimt  of  the 
origin  of  the  Opera  and  its  mMTdhMIS popularity 
the  reader  must  turn  to  the  article  on  Opxba. 
It  need  only  be  said  here  that  all  other  kindt 
of  secular  vooal  music  had  to  yield  preoedenoe  | 
in  Italy  to  it  and  its  oflshoots,  the  Scena,  th« 
Cavatina,  the  Aria,  etc.    Ambros  says  that  the 
Arie  of  eariy  Operas  were  simply  monodie  ViUo' 
nelle,  Villotte,  or  Canzoni  alia  NapoUfana;  but 
he  also  tells  us  that  favourite  'couplets'  from  1 
Opens,  whidi  at  first  had  noAIng  in  ooounan 
with  Canti popolnri  beyond  beingmelodiese*sily 
caught  by  the  ear,  acquii«d  by  degrees  a  plsoo 
similar  to  thathdd  bjtiie  VoUnlUdm  OemsBy. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  Italian  musicians 
held  the  popular  songs  of  other  coantiies  ia 
higher  estimation  than  their  own.    The  bait 
songs  in  Petrucci's  '  Canti  Cento- cinq uanta, 
published  in  1503,  belong'  to  France,  Germiny» 
and  the  Netherlands.   And  Italian  masters  pre- 
femd  French  or  Gallo  Belgian  themes  for  their 
masses.'    Traces,  no  dotiht,  of  Canti  popoltjri 
may  be  found  in  Italian  com^KtsitionB  of  the  15th 
and  i6th  oentories — as,  for  mstanoe,  in  Adnso 
Willaert'8  'Canzrtn  di  Ruzante' — but  very  few 
them  have  oomo  down  to  us  in  th«r  complete  <* 
uthrelbnii.   OtmMd  aUa  JWieeiss*  (as  tbiy 
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were  called)  were  popul&r  in  Italy  e»Aj  in  the 
oeniiirf.   Of  the  popular  hynuM  of  lUij 

during  the  Middle  Ages  HMOftioil  BM  bMaaude 
under  Laudi  Sflutualz. 
MMeriiilt  liar  »  mHAcloty  fc^tmant  of  the 

Canti  popolari  of  Italy  do  not  exist.  Though 
much  has  been  written  about  their  words,  no 
treatise  ensta  on  their  tunes.  Neither  does 
there  t^pear  to  be  any  collection  which  can 
safely  1>e  trusted  to  give  us  veritable  old  songs, 
(jf  late  years  lai^  collections  of  modem  Canti 
popolari  have  oeen  published,  such  as  the 
Canzonette  Veneziane,  Stornelli  Toscani,  Canti 
Ltombardif  Xfapoletani,  Hiciliani,  etc. ;  and  as 
their  tiUaa  indioate^  theaa  publications  purport 
to  l»o  collections  of  local  sotipi  in  the  several 
provinces  of  Italy.  But  whether  they  can  be 
sooeptod  as  the  gennine  prodooCi<ni8  whkh  they 
l-rnfess  to  he,  is  questionable.  They  would 
rather  aeem  to  be  new  compositions  or  new 
arrangements  and  developments  of  old  popular 
tones.  Moreover  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  of  th^  are  really  sung  by  the  peasants  of  the 
districts  to  which  they  are  attributed,  except  the 
Canti  Lotnbardi.  The  melodiss  aft  iMSt  of  thssa 
are  for  the  most  part  genuine. 

A  fiftr  stronger  claim  than  any  which  the  songs 
of  these  ooUeotions  can  put  forward  to  the  title 
.  if  Canti  popolari,  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
countless  popular  melodies  taken  from  favourite 
Opens.  The  fanmenwe  popularity  of  operatic 
ttines  in  Itidy  cannot  siirprise  ua  when  we  re- 
member that  the  theatre  is  there  an  ubiquitous 
InaliiBliOB^  and  thai  the  qnidr  sar  of  the  Italian 
inatanflyeakthes  melodies  with  a  distinct  rhythm 
and  an  easy  progression  of  intervals.  Again,  the 
chorus-singers  of  the  Opera  are  often  ohoeen 
from  ainoag  the  weriunen  and  labomeni  of  the 
place ;  and  thus  even  difficult  choruses  may  be 
beard  in  the  tstreeta  and  suburbs  of  towns  which 
possess  a  theatre.  Having  regard,  therefore,  to 
the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Opera  in  Italy,  and  its 
LnllueDoe  on  all  classes  during  two  centuries  and 
a  haU,  it  is  reasonable  to  conoliide  that  it  must 
have  checked  the  normal  development  of  popular 
longs,  and  also,  perhaps,  oblittfated  the  traces 
at  <»d  tnnsa.  A  good  instanoe  of  the  oonverrion 
jf  a  theatrical  melody  not  only  into  a  popular, 
but  even  into  a  national  song,  is  afforded  by 
Monti's  verses  'Bella  Itab'a,  amate  sponde.' 
rbese  were  adapted  in  1859  to  the  Cabaletta  of 
ihe  basso,  in  the  first  act  of  Ik'llini's  '  S>onnam- 
Dula,'  'Tu  no'  1  sai,  con  quei  begii  occhi,'  and 
were  to  be  heard  in  every  plaoe  of  pnfalio  rssort 
n  Northern  Italy. 

The  so-called  Canti  naxionali  belong  to  a 
oeriod  commencing  about  the  year  i8ai.  They 
aave  all  Iveon  inspired  by  the  political  move- 
ments <tf  this  ceutuj^  for  the  r^eneration  of 
[t«lj,  and  their  tone  is  natimlly  wariike.  The 
BBOet  celebrated  of  them  are  'Addio,  mia  bella, 
Mldio,*  which  is  an  adaptation  of  Italian  words 
;o  '  Partant  pour  la *Syrie  * ; '  Daghelaavantl  tm 

I  Thd  kdkpttttoo  «u  probftb);  vuAm  daring  ib«  w  of  IWV.  Ib 

rhicn  Tnam  saMit  Ilslir  M  UtanM  iHMlf  bsai  tlw  i«fea  «C 

iiwuia< 


'passo/  a  ballet  song  written  by  Paolo  Giorza  in 
1858;  'Oh,  doles  pteesr,  godsr  Uberth*;  'Inno 

di  Mameli ' ;  ' Fratelli  d"  Itelia ' ;  'La  bandiera 
trioolore ' ;  *  All'  anni.  All'  armi,'  by  Fieri ;  and 
the  'Imio  di  Garibaldi*  The  ysan  in  wUeh 

Italy  was  most  deeply  slilTed  by  struggles  for 
independence  were  i8ai,  1848,  and  1859,  and  all 
the  songd  just  cited  can  be  traced  to  one  or  other 
of  those  revolutionary  periods. 

The  harmonic  and  formal  structure  of  the 
Canti  popolari  is  usually  very  simple.  They 
are  very  rarely  sung  in  parts,  though  nometlmei 
an  under  part  is  addcii  in  thirds*.  Their  accom- 
paniments are  also  extremely  simple.  A  weak 
and  very  modem  eolooring  is  imparted  to  the 
harmony  by  an  excessive  use  of  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh ;  but  otherwise  the  harmony 
adhsns  to  the  tcnde  chords,  and  very  seldom 
modulates  into  anything  except  tlic  nearest  re- 
lated keys.  No  CauUi  popolari  written  in  the 
old  aoales  are  ertant ;  indeed,  since  the  time  of 
Caodni  their  emancipation  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical  modes  has  been  complete.  The  form  and 
rhythm  of  the  songs  are  equally  simple,  con- 
sisting of  four-bar  phraMO ;  tne  time  is  more  fire- 
quently  3-8  or  6-S  than  common  time.  The  poetry 
is  in  stanzas  of  four  iinet>,  the  accents  occurring 
rBgalariy,  even  in  prorincial  diiJects ;  and  the 
songs  are  generally  strophical — that  is,  the  melody 
is  repeated  for  each  stanza.  It  should  be  added,  to 
avert  raisoonoeption,  that  the  terms  Cmdi,  C!s»> 
ioncffi,  and  sforuelli  have  been  very  loosely 
aod  indiscriminately  employed.   But,  speaking 


■Ir  la  •  sMkliit  BiartnHgasr  OM I 
mmmt  la  wfeUTMoit  toaatlMaa  aequtre  a  Mtianal  1 
dnrnmiUiiflM  wbleb  nwde  '  D««)m1*  «vuiU  un  pMO '  Cunoua  ' 
u  (ollowt.  la  UBH,  when  If  lltn  wu  a  bot-M  ot  lUlUn  conspiracy 
and  Intrlcne  ■<«ln>t  Uie  Austrtan  rule  tu  Lombardy.  tha  perform- 
anca  o(  a  b«UM-daiicar  at  the  Tr-iil  ru  della  Oauiioblana  wm  lecrtreS 
bj  ihn  njcftati^r*  with  mltiitlr«l  eipfM.cKn  of  appruTal  and  dl»- 
uppnAal  wliich  it«To  rU^  to  il  fcinlir  In  ilie  Oii-ilre,  The  poliea 
lDirrfrn-i1.  uul  took  the  part  o(  the  majurlt;,  whuto  opiulon  wa*  ad- 
vene to  the  danteuM.  Thb  at  ooM  en  lifted  tiM  popular  tytnpaHilaa 
oil  her  aide,  and  bar  cauaa  wai  tbaoctforth  IdwttSaS  wMa  patrlotte 


tbtbdtaHM 

Into  tha  Mveeu  of  XIImi  aitd  wm 
lij  tb«  populace  with  words  partly  Italbto 
and  partly  MllancM.  It  waa  a  hybrid  eoiiK  of  luve  and  war.  with  the 
refrain  'dkxhela  avantl  un  pauo'  (meanlni  '  more  a  nep  forwinl ' >. 
and  It  wai  receUed  by  Ihn  public  a<  an  ribortetlun  tu  p>lrl<-tto 
action.  To  Au»trlan  tnri  iIik  tuoeand  tfie  »i.r<l«  wrrp  an  lu^ulent 
challenge,  arid  thry  wrr  not  fonroltfn  nhrii  war  wa.«  d<^l4U-inj  k 
fen  niuntl)>  lit  t  Lx^twrnn  Austria  and  Ihi*  kmit'litm  of  Ilt^lnumt. 
'  Datfhela  avajitl  un  pauo'  wai  than  plajrad  la  derUlon  bj  tha 
mlUtanr  baiida  of  Atuitite,  hw  Iraspa  wn  aiiiBeNI  SiMS 

liombardr  Into  ntOmnoi.  BM  SmMifa  nw  msd  imnprtlnl  to 
rracoata  nidaMat,iad  ksr  NtnMlDS  amiH  OT<r  heard  tha  mom 
•onganncliTtteadTMicliiSMMIWi  of  Italy.  Profteee  altar  provlaoa 
waa  aubaequeiitlr  annexed  to  FMnottt  and  witb 
an  Delation  Uie  arr«  of  thn  popolartty  of '  Da^bela  avkntt  on  ; 
iiuUltt»MltaMdsll( 
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gvnerally,  StornelU  are  Kvdy  loTO>tOTi;Efs ;  Can- 
eoni  and  Canzonetle  narrative  sonp?,  while  Canto 
is  a  generic  term  applicable  to  aliuost  any  form. 
[See  Storkblli.] 

Fnr  about  a  century  and  a  balf — from  the 
Ifttter  part  of  the  17th  century  to  the  earlier 
park  W  the  present  centr.rv — the  Canzoni  and 
Cansonette  da  Camera  of  Italy  cxhiliited  neither 
merit  nor  improvement.  A  few  collections  were 
published  from  time  to  time,  but  apparently 
very  8lif,'ht  attrntion  waa  paid  to  them.  They 
vere  mostly  of  a  religious  tendency;  not  hymns, 
but  Canzoni  tpiritnali  9  morali,  m  tbey  were 
called.  Even  when  the  Canzoni  MmJrirjalfsche 
were  reduced  to  two  voices  for  instance,  those 
«f  Beoadatto  Maroello,  publislied  at  Bologna 
in  1717)  they  continued  to  he  esspntially  poly- 
phonic,  <me  voice  imitating  the  other.  How 
poor  aad  imiatonotii^  «m  llio  traa  monodic 
Canzone  of  those  days  may  he  learnt  from  the 
following  example  by  Gaspahni,  dating  probably 
•boot  1730. 


Oahvaiuwi.  17M. 


rl  -     •  OT  pie  M 


i 


tre  -  TO      rl    po  •  (O       plii  non 


tro  -  vo 


-  runqo«  n  pai  to  lo  mo  •  to      ml  m  • 


(ui  -  . 


m 


I*  II 
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For  many  important  forms  of  music,  such  as 
the  Opera,  the  Cantata,  the  Sonata,  and  the 
Fugue,  etc.,  we  are  primarily  and  especially  in- 
debted to  the  Italians;  but  as  regaraa  the  mo- 
dem Artistic  Song  we  owe  tlieni  little.  Just  as 
the  'couplets*  and  favourite  tunes  of  the  Of>€ra 
supplied  the  people  with  Canti  popolari,  so  did 
its  Arie  and  Cavatine  provide  the  pieces  which 
the  educated  classes  preferred  to  hear  at  con- 
certs and  in  drawil^>rooma.  Until  qoito  • 
TCCant  date  there  was  no  demand  for  songs  pro- 
per; few  oonipoeers,  therefore,  deemed  it  worth 
their  while  to  bMtoir  pains  on  this  kind  of 
work.  To  mite  an  opera  U  the  natnnl  ainU. 


'  tion  of  Italian  musicians,  and  short  indeed  fa  As 
list  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
other  branches  of  music.  In  the  works  of  Cima- 
rosa,  Mercadaate^  BeUini,  Donketti,  and  othsr 
celebrated  comjvoRers  of  operas,  w«»  find  very 
numerous  ..4 riW/f,  Canxonette,  Mondi,  Homame, 
and  Notiurni,  but  none  evteriag  any  serioos 
thought  or  pains.  They  are  too  weak  to  stand 
the  test  of  time :  the  popularity  they  nmy  ono« 
have  known  hae  been  m«f  and  fleeting.  An 
exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  favour  ef 
Koi>sim,  some  of  whose  songs  are  really  beautifoL 
Among  eompoeers  of  songa  in  the  Utter  part 
of  the  last  century,  the  names  of  Asioli,  Bami, 
Federici,  and  Blangini  may  be  mentioored,  and 
Giordani,  whose  'Caro  mio  ben'  baa  been  a 
general  favourite.  Of  those  who  have  lived 
nearer  our  own  time  Gordigiani  is  undoubtedly 
the  beet  for  simple  popular  songs.  He  wroto  in 
the  true  Italian  style,  with  the  utmost  fluency, 
spontaneity  and  simplicitv.  Next  to  him  in 
merit — ^though  less  well  known  stands  Mari» 
ani.  Injustice  would  be  done  to  the  living 
composers  of  songs  in  Italy,  if  oar  estimate  of 
them  were  ftranded  solely  on  the  songs  whidi 
have  a  circulation  in  England.  Men  like  Tt»sti, 
I>enza,  and  others,  write,  as  it  were^  fat  the 
English  maritet;  hot  ihsir  woric  is  too  trivia! 
to  gain  anything  more  than  a  very  transient 
popularity.  Far  better  writers  than  these  exist 
m  Italy,  though  they  remain  traknown  beyond 
the  borders  of  their  own  oomitr\'.  With  few 
exceptions,  however,  Italian  souffs  are  mariced, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  aame  qnaH' 
ties.  The  voice  part  is  ever  paramount  in  than, 
and  all  else  is  made  to  yield  to  it.  The  beauti- 
ful qualitv  and  wide  compass  of  Itslun  voioes,* 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  exeoote  diffi- 
cult vocal  phrases,  tempt  the  compoaer  to  writs 
brilfiaBt  and  effective  passages,  where  a  sfanple 
melody  would  be  far  more  appropriate  to  the 
words.  The  words  may  indmd  give  the  form 
to  the  song,  and  determine  its  number  of  sec- 
tions and  periods,  and  the  music  may  subetas- 
tially  agree  with  the  text,  but  we  mi  as  th:^'. 
delicate,  subtle  understanding  between  the  potrt 
and  the  musiciaB  which  we  find  in  Qennan 
songs,  where  the  music  often  acts  as  an  inter- 
preter to  the  words,  or  the  sound  of  a  single 
word  gives  importanee  to  a  aoto  or  pesesgc. 
Atrnin,  in  Italian  songi*  the  accompaniment 
huklrt  a  very  subordinate  place.  Its  sole  use  is 
to  support  the  voice ;  it  nas  rarely  any  artistie 
value  cif  itK  own,  and  more  rar»"lv  ptill  doe^?  it 
assist  in  expreBsing  the  poetic  mtt:utiou  of  the 
piece. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  apply  tbeee 
criticisms  without  reserve  to  all  modern  Italian 
composers.  Bossini,  for  instance,  knew  how  to 
ribe  alx)ve  the  conunon  defectH  of  his  countijinen, 
and  many  of  the  aooompaniments  to  his  aos^ 
are  moat  mtsresting.  lUu^  fat  enmple^  Na  > 


>  It  li  rurlou*  to  not«  how  limited  It  th«cofnr*Mof  rnirr  Uyt  mhfc% 
m<"lTii  Italian  oompoMr*  wrti'  Intrjui-M  to  rlrciil  ii»  .-il  b« 

•uiitf  te  forviflB  eoonlrlM.  «htl«  tte  kn^  that  ttwj  wrlM  iur  tfe* 
^  •fllalr««i 
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of  ' La Hegata  Yflnwiwa/  where  the  rhythmirfU 
figure  in  the  left  luiid  repreeents  the  r^ular 
luovemeni  of  ctM,  iHiilll  the  right  hand  lUM 


•Oft 

AUffrrrtto  Agitato. 


3^ 


Very  clever  accompaniments  are  also  met  with 
in  the  compoaitioiu  of  Maroo  Sala,  Faccio,  Boz- 
xMio,  Cortnazo,  and  ftnareglia.  The  last  two 

liave  paid  especial  attention  to  the  words  of 
their  songs.  But  pre-eminent  in  every  reepect 
»boTe  other  living  wiHen  of  MOgs  in  Italy  is 
»  young  Florentine,  Benedetto  lunck  by  name. 
FoV  beauty  of  melody,  skilful  accompaniment, 
originality  and  graco,  a  very  high  place  woold 
be  assigned  in  any  country  to  lunck's  publica- 
tion 'La  Simona,'  which  contains  twelve  songs 
for  soprano  and  tenor.  And  such  capacities  as 
lift  eneonrage  the  hope  that  the  standard  of  Ita- 
lian songs  may  yet  be  raided  by  careful  study 
to  that  higher  level  of  thought  and  conception 
•wMA  hMMen  veMbed  la  oumt  lands. 

For  further  information  on  the  TtottlMldours 
fluad  the  Italian  Song  see — - 

•  L«ben  nnd  Werke  der  Troabadoort Friedrich  Diets. 

•  Ueber  dm  I^an  ';  Ferdinand  WoUL 
•The  TroubailuuTB';  ¥.  Hueffer. 

•  Storia  e  Raffione ';  II  Qoadrio. 

•  Li«>  Rivohizioni  del  tpatro  masicalflltaliano';  Arteaga. 

•  Hi■^t.^lirl>  do  1 1  Miici.iTic  en  Italle';  OrlofL 

'  Dizioniina  e  Uibiio^atla  della  Miuioa';  LlehtentnaL 

•  SLhick»al0  ttnd  Beschailwihsit  dss  walttlobeB  Qe- 
eange*';  Kieaewetter.  ,         ....  —  ,i> 

'&nno  sterieo  sail*  wmOM,  WHieala  di  VayoU'; 

f  lorimo.  _       .  ». 

•  Hiatoirs  de la  Mntimie SMdene*;  Mawlllaa 
*IulieniMlM  Tondtehter';  Nannau. 
•QeMhiehte4arX«slk'; Ambioa.  « 
TiMwriter  dsn  owes  te  wansMl  fbadhs  to  Hr.  O. 


d'Arran,'  was  bom  in  1240  ;  iho  }\iti^r  in 
I  a85  i  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  connecting 
Ifaiks  between  Hie  'Troavket*  and  the  learned 
musicians  of  later  times.  Like  the  'Trouvbres,* 
they  invented  both  the  words  and  the  melodies 
of  thflftr  songs,  but  they  also  attempted  to  writs 
in  the  polyphonic  forms  of  vocal  composition; 
and  imperfect  as  these  attempts  were,  they 
marked  a  step  in  advance  of  the  'Trouvferes.' 
Tb  Adam  de  la  Hale  and  MaohMid  the  Chanson 
owes  much.  Not  only  can  the  germ  of  tlie 
future  Vaudeville  bo  detected  in  Adam  de  la 
Hale*i  fodorale  'Robin  et  Marion,'  but  ita  eAan- 
jf^ns  also  are  strictly  similar  in  structure  and 
cliaracter  to  those  of  the  present  day.  In  ancient 
and  modem  ekmumu  aUk^  w»  find  m  itrongly 
marked  rhythm,  easy  intervalK,  repetition  of  one 
melodic  phrase,  paucity  of  notes,  and  extreme 
simf)licity  of  general  piMi.  Though  neariy  six 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  '  Robin  <  t 
Mnrion '  was  written,  the  ao^g  'Bobin  m'aime'  ia 
btili  sung  in  Hennegau.^ 


Fraitoi. 

What  was  done  for  music  by  the  Tronbadours 
of  Provence  and  the  'Trouvferes*  of  Northern 
France,  has  been  briefly  described  above.  Their 
development  of  the  Song  in  Franc©  was  carried 
further  by  the  eminent  '  Cbansonniers '  of  the 
13CI1  e«t«7,  Adam  da  la  Hala  and  QuUlAume 


Ro  •  Hat 


m'^ina       Ro  -  bias  m'a 


Fine 


i 


Dal  Setrno  at  Fine. 


a  ksrkB. 

In  the  year  1747'  two  voluinos  of  French 
and  Latin  poems,  with  descriptions  of  the  music 
to  which  some  of  them  ware  aet,  ware  dlaeoTerod 
by  Count  de  Caylua  in  ft  royal  libraiy  of  France, 
both  words  and  rauBic  being  the  work  of  Guil- 
laume  de  Macliaud,  '  poet  and  mnsidan.'  Tha 
subjeela  of  the  poems  are  very  varied,  and  among 
them  are  a  great  number  of  /aw,  rtrtlats,  ba!lnde», 
and  rondeaux,  some  for  a  single  voice,  and  others 
in  ftmr  parts.  And  aa  in  these  ML  pieces  the 
words  are  plnctd  under  the  tenor  part  only,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  this  was  the  principal 
melody.  The  majority  are  hi  Old  Fkench,  and 
the  few  Latin  poems  of  the  collection  are  chiefly 
motets,  and  for  a  single  voice,  Machaud  seema 
to  have  been  most  renowned  fcr  his  graoeftil  and 
rhythmical  halUttes,  or  dance-songs,  which  as  a 
rule  are  written  in  triple  or  compound  time.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  songs  of  this  early 
period  tlw  VMlody  ia  iMVtr  ptotiMted  and  di»wB 


I  Thto  oMBrit  to  

MfU^  •HMfliraSalftllaWtloa  HusIc^'  aJOft. 
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out  to  the  detriment  of  the  words,  but  closely 
<foUowt  the  (juick  succewion  of  syllablM  withoat 
Tisible  eff  >rt.  Tlwue  old  melodies  oAan  hvn  Um 
iMnbio  rhy  tiuu ;  for  instMice— 

Adam  dr  la  Halr.i 


i 


n  wfm  *• 
which  ill 
Ttoahaio;  m— 

Wordti 


timai  hM  cedad  plaoe  to  tiM 


'LMfiudMYMt^'* 


lAtedhMds&CVmd.* 


_  


Oh.  b  bon  lU-cl*  mr«  (r<^-res.  Que  ItiMclaoanou*  vivotu 

Contemporary  with  Machaiid,or  » little  hii  junior, 
wao  Jehamiot  LeMcurtsl,  who  wrote  romaiion  stil 
extant  in  MS.,  one  of  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  modern  notation  by  M.  ¥6tia.  Thia 
romance-^  A  TOUs  douce  d^nnaire* — exhibits 
a  rather  more  developed  nu-lodv  and  a  more 
modern  tendency  than  other  production*  of  the 
•ame  date.* 

Even  if  it  be  true,  as  some  assert,  that  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  Cliuxvh  exer- 
oiwd  aa  snoliiiiye  dominion  ovw  mtudo,  sihe  was, 
nevertheless,  a  friend  to  secular  music.  By 
taking  popular  tunes  for  the  themes  of  their 
mawes  and  motets— sudi  as  *L*Omim  arm^,' 
*Tant  je  me  deduis,'  'Se  la  face  ay  palf  ,'  used 
by  Dufay;  or  « Baisex-moi'  by  RoseUi;  'Malheur 
me  bat '  by  J oaqoiii  de  PrH  «te^'  tli«  mnaidMis  of 
the  Church  preserved  many  a  tune  which  would 
otherwise  have  perished.  For  want  of  SQoh  adop- 
tion by  the  Church  w«  have  loet  the  dn  to  which 
the  curious  iV(x-^,  printeH  in  black  letter  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  were  sung.   The  names 
of  the  airs  (*  Fanhw  tnhisoo,*  etc)  mnain  as 
BoperscriptionB  to  the  text,  but  every  trace  of 
the  ain>  theuuelvea  has  vanished.  In  that  gnat 
age  of  serkms  polyphonic  innate  a  high  place  was 
held  by  the  Fr.  nch  hcIiooI,  or,  to  speak  more 
oorrectlv,  the  Gallo-Belgian  school,  for  during 
the  1401  and  15th  oentnriea  no  distinction,  as 
ro-jirds  music,  can  be  drawn  between  Northern 
France  and  Belgium.   The  frontier  between  the 
two  eonntriet  was  aa  often-shifted  line ;  in  re- 
■pect  of  race  and  religion  they  had  much  in 
oominon;  and  many  a  composer  of  Belgian  birth 
doubtle^  had  his  mnsical  education  in  France. 
By  the  Italiaa-<  the  French  and  Belgian  composers 
were  indiscriminately  called  OaiH ;  and  indeed 
no  attempt  haa  ever  been  made  to  distinguish  a 
Belgian  from  a  French  school  of  moalo  anterior 
to  the  end  of  the  i6th  century. 

fHie  dJoreot  use  made  of  secular  mndo  for 
eooIetiaBtical  purpoHcs  is  remarkably  illoatratad 
by  the  works  of  Clement  Marot.  He  was  a 
traaalatflr  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms ;  and  the 
first  thirty  of  them,  which  be  dedicated  to  his 
king,  Ftmn9ds  I.  were  set  or  'paradiad'  to  the 

<  Bm  Ambroi.  a«iehidit«  _ 
*  £«<  I>u  M«rMo,  ■  CliMitavl  
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&vourite  danoe  airs  of  the  Ooort.'  Popularity 
was  IhiN  at  oaoe  aoennd  ftrthe  Psalms  which 
members  of  the  Court  could  sing  to  their  fisvourita 
eomtmU$,  $arabandett  and  hourria.  After  Ma- 
rot'o  death  Beta  oontfained  his  work,  at  Calvin'« 
instance.  Much  doubt  long  existed  as  to  whcMn 
belonged  the  honour  of  having  set  the  Psalms  to 
mnsia  Soma  aooribad  it  wholly  to  Marot.  others 
to  Goudimel :  but  IC.  Douen  has  now  made  it 
clear  that  those  men.  U^ether  with  Jainbc  de 
Fer,  Franc,  Claudin,  and  perhaps  otliers.  adapted 
the  Ps-ilniB  to  existing  profane  songs.*   In  the 

•  Psantier  Flamand  Primitif '  ( 1 540)  all  the  Psalms 
are  for  <me  voice,  and,  with  only  two  exceptions, 
they  can  all  be  traced  back  to  their  souroes  in 
popular  French  and  Fleun.sh  songs.  For  earUiques, 
Bioraover,  as  well  as  maaties,  secular  airs  have 
been  o])enly  ntilinnd  hj  ownnnawi  qf  ftt  tm 
Catholic  Church.^ 

Wliile  secular  muuc  was  thus  made  to  minigt^ 
to  the  Ghnvoh,  it  had  a  aapante,  thou^  lesa  oon- 
spicuous,  rohere  of  its  own.    This  is  attested  by 
ih0  vaux-<U-vire,  voix-de-rille  (better  known  by 
thair  modern  name  of  mudertUts*),  and  tdrt-dt- 
eour,  collected  and  published  in  the  i6th  century, 
but  evidently  belonging  to  the  prvceding  century. 
Much  grace,  indeed,  and  gaiety  were  eviaoad 
the  French  songs  and  romances  of  this  period, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  dispange  such  com- 
posers as  N08  Fdgnient,  GniUaoma  la  Hanrteoi; 
Pierre  Vermont,*  and  Francois  I,,  whose  song 
triste  di  p^u-tir '  is  full  of  ieeUog.  Mora  important 
work,  undoubtedly,  waa  howaw  being  oono  fajr 
their  polyphonic  contemporaries.    A  celebrated 
collection,  with  a  dedication  to  Charko  IX.  hj 
Ronsard,  was  published  in  157a,  nndertiw  tftle 
of  *  Mcslanges  de  Chansons/  containing  songs 
for  4,  6,  and  sometimes  8  voices,  by  all  tlto 
best-known  Oallo-Belgian  mastefa,  wmok  aa  Joa« 
quin,  Mouton,  Claudin,  etc.    These  songs,  like 
others  of  the  same  date,  ara  full  of  canonic  d»> 
vioea.    OlAnent  Jannequin.  Crespel,  and  Batf 
wrote  many  songs  in  four  or  more  iMurts.  Pierre 
Ronsard's  sonnets  were  set  to  music  by  Philippe 
da  Monto  in  5,  6,  and  7  parts;  and  his  aonga 
in  4  parts  ^Bertomd  and  Reginald.  Mantion 

•  'Wokerlln  $ast,  tn  bU  'Echo*  da  Temp*  paaf.'  Tal.aL  Vbin^ 
lh*t  when  »ny  dAiica  air  lM^^•mo  popular,  rhjmer*  ImMdiatoly 
■parwUed'lt:  put  mvrtU  \,,  it  »o  tliat  It  cuuUI  b*  tuns.  Tb* 
term  '  parodf '  thui  iiifd  h»<l  luy  «•  ';«-  of  turlt-M^iix.  but  klmply  SMot 
•(l«(>t«tiun.  Tho  cr:.lpr»tr,l  i.uMl?hrr»  iiii>l  rdll<ir».  'La  (amlll* 
Ballard.'  tiMied  a  quaaiit;  ol  ibrntt  wugi :  '  L  AbelUa.'  a  w«U-ki>uwa 
"WBiSla  It  wslly  a  mtout. 

•  ■■•DMMa.'OMoMBtaMvlMterwnUw  Hti|«noC  toL  L  soa 
T  AecordlBgtoDoa«i(Ta|.L  gf  tfl  mil  irm  tlii  ■nstfcolhi 

bare  n«*er  MMod  to  adiii*  Msslar  sin  to  Mdailntlisl  SHsfrMitas 
16tb  MDturr  down  to  thp  pnMBt  UiMi  ud  tm  mtfVorU  the  atat^ 
ment  by  rvfarenoa  to '  La  ptMM  AloiMtto  avae  Mm  Ur»-Ur*  t  tAaaaoas 
Ppirltu«llr*.  1«  plupart  lur  \**  air  raomlalni,  par.  Ant-  i\e  la  Cauehla. 
I011»' ;  •  Itnttatloii  de  JiWuiM  l,rl«t  rii  (  »iit!i|u- 1  \^jr  itlri  dXtp^raa 
et  de  VaiKierlllBi.  par  Ablti  I'elr^rln.  17«  (I'arin  iit.a  r.  -r-rt, 
Splritaclla^'  a  collection  piiblUhed  at  A*l|ni'-n  I"  K^''.  <j) 
TeqtttMB«.h)riiti>*.  prvars,  pfVMa, Mc. go opentlc  mrludiM  bjruiuc^ 


■  la  tMilMlBf  Mm  tevantlBB  sT  tha  ■■■Siili  to  . 

miuielan  of  the  vecond  half  of  tha  Iflth  OMitvrr.  RooMeau  and  MhmM 
bave  oonfated  It  with  ihr  raut-dt-wir*.  Baurlla  and  Jean  l«  HeaS 

wbo        In  the  little  vulVj  ir<t»x)  am  trad  Vlre.  In  ?ionn«>idr  wroto 
manr  iavourtt^  rtrlnking  *.  iu«  aiul  hmuv  dr{iikliiK  *"iitrt  r»m.»  to 
be  called  muttle^trr.  But       f<TPi//«  I,  a  mrnii  tlon  of     --.j— — iff 
•n  old  l«rm  oriflualljr  appll>'<l  t<'  tAoimom  duiiv  In  tbr  stmLi. 
Sfterwartfi  extmdsd  to  all  tout*  wlih  tray  atrs  and  lifhl  words. 
•  rtem Vtnmmt  to  awtitlaasA tt/F  '  '  '  '  ' 
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•hould  ftlao  be  ouide  of  Gombert,  Joaqain's  oele- 
brated  pupil.  And  Certon  Jus  shown  in  his 
Vtt  ne  fos  jamais  ai  ayas*  wkit  ezoellenoe  the 
Vtmoh  poij^thoiuc  gftoiiioiiqia  rttatn  in  otpaUe 
handa. 

The  effecUi  of  the  great  change  which  came 
over  vocal  music  at  the  end  of  the  l6th  century 
were,  perhaM,  more  raarkoil  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium uuui  euewhere.  Polyphonic  mniio,  whether 
In  maasea  or  in  madrigals,  had  been,  as  we  hare 
aeen,  the  forte  of  the  G alio- Belgian  school;  bat 
whan  anoe  the  mooodic  system  had  gaiiisd  vbI* 
▼ersal  recognition,  polyphonic  music  began  to 
decline  even  where  it  had  flourished  most,  and 
the  Gallo-Belgiui  school  anrrendered  ita  indivi- 
dii.'iHty  by  absorption  into  the  Italian  achool. 
Thenceforward  original  melodies  of  their  own 
invention  were  expected  of  mmBdMis,  and  the 
old  practice  of  choosing  themes  for  compositions 
in  popular  songs  or  current  dance-tunes  died 
out,  tnongh  its  diaappesranse  wis  gndin],  ftr 
BO  ancient  or  inveterate  usago  ever  ceases  all 
St  onoe.^  The  French  oompoaers  were  likewise 
influenced  by  two  other  grsst  innovnticns  of  fiiis 
time,  vii.  the  creation  of  diBcords  by  Montevcrdo, 
and  the  application  of  muaio  to  the  drama.  In 
the  latter  years  of  tiio  i6tli  oaotny  sm^  ibr  ono 
Voice  began  to  find  favour  and  to  drive  airs  for  3, 
4,  5.  or  6  Toioes  firom  the  ground  which  thej  had 
oocopledformoratlum  isoyean.  And  that  most 
characteristic  type  of  French  songs,  the  romance, 
was  soon  to  conunenoe,  or  rather  to  reaame^  a 
rsign  of  popularity  which  is  not  yet  ended. 

Scudo  defines  the  romance  to  be  a  song  divided 
into  several '  couplets.'  Tho  air  of  a  romoMe  ia 
always  dmjf»lo,  nalvo,  and  tender,  and  tho  theme 
of  ita  words  is  generally  amatory.  Unlike  the 
chamon^  it  is  never  political  cv  aatirical  It 
was  OBO  of  tho  lery  sailiest  froits  of  Vraiwli 
grace,  sensibility,  and  gallantry;  and,  though  its 
attributes  may  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  it 
has  remained  unchanged  in  ita  essence  from  the 
era  of  the  Troubadours  until  now.  There  was,  it 
is  true,  a  period  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
^Otthadonrs,  when  the  romance  was  threatened 
with  extinction  by  ita  formidable  rival,  the  pdy- 
phonio  ehaiuon,  but  the  17th  century  saw  it 
agun  in  poaseaaion  of  all  ita  old  aupremaoy. 
I>3ui8  XIII.,  who  was  mora  nl  Imbm  in  music 
than  in  politi<»,  wrote  several  romances ;  and  his 
musio-maater,  Piene  Qutfdron,  was  perhaps  the 
foremost  ci  :  ser  of  romances  of  that  time. 
Several  chanaiug  examplea  of  his  works  are 
extant,  but  the  following,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  a  correct  form  a  few  yean  ago,  ia  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best.*  The  miTdnlirtlrma  are 

truly  reujarkabh-  for  that  date. 

•Wheo  public  cplnloti  fl/jt  c«««rd  to  ■pprori)  U>li  practice,  rrm- 
pgMndld  Hat  at  ouce  »l)Ciiir|(rn  tl,  but  Um;  no  lonRcr  produc<~.1  pl<-r<-» 
*«•  STOwedly  panxlle*  or  Ml*pMtioos :  it  now  bec^OMi  ihelr 
MMtlsaHMh  llMlCHHMi  lOsU  tMr  BMlodle*.  whether  thtj 
oriitaal  c*  borrowtd.  Aa  SeudA,  tor  lMt«aoe.  obtcrre*  to  hU  'Crt- 
ttqw!  et  Lltt^ratitre  mutleala*,'  iIm  wordi  o('OluniiaatoO*br1«lla' 
«*re  nu  more  wiitieo  by  tieiirl  IV.  than  Its  moiie  «m  wriltan  by  lit* 
matir,  it  ckaptBt.  Du  Caurroy.  Th«  air  U  r«*1lr  an  old  Soil  ot 
unknuwn  aiithorthlp;  and  probably  »om«)  court  port.  U«fport««  p«r- 

wrot*  tiM  words  by  ord«r  ot  tba  kln«.   [8««  ' 
OiAMANTit.  Toi.  1.  p.  rrn.\ 

*  ioa  WakMtln. '  Sc1m*  da  Tuopa  pMtf,'  rol.  Ul. 
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GntfdranV  son-fai-law,  Botaet^  was  the  author, 
of  a  vary  fiunous  romance,  'Cacher  beaux  yeux.'^ 
And  the  naoMS  of  Beaulieu,  Deaohamps,  Colaas^. 
Bacnier,  LefllTre,  Lamhert.  and  Piem  Ballard' 

may  be  recorded  as  other  oompoaera  of  this  age. 
The  last  (whose  *  Belle,  qui  m'aTOS  bleaa^,'  waa  a 
popular  romtme$)  was  a  member  of  the  fiunont 
Ballard  fiunily  of  music-printers:  others  of  the 
fitmily  also  were  composers.  As  printers  they 
preserved  a  large  quantity  of  6mfMNes*  (*oa 
petits  airs  tendres*),  drinking-songs,  and  dance- 
songs.  Here  we  may  mention  the  drone  baas, 
wImIi  ooenm  so  frequent^  in  Ursnoh  «itiMlf« 


Ah!  mtm  beau  laboureur/   Chanioa  k  danier.* 


itTT 


nrr  Ptr.) 
(-id«  Hlr.) 


Ah  I 
Ma 


mi>n  beau  1»  -  li  j  -  r^ur;  Ah! 
Tau>  pa*    Tu    i»»  •  Kr.  N'a 


-XT 


V  f  TT'  r  fr  n 

i  Pterre  OinMron.  tioni  alx  iif  1508,  wa»  a  dogn  In  thn  Kins''  h«n<l 
at  Farli.  aud  la  IflUl  succeedod  Claudv  L^«uim  a«  eompoHir  to  th« 
Ha  was  a  fraat  tompont  of  BallaU.  aad  wa*  om  of  the 


GttM  penooi  to  brloc  about  tba  rraat  aooodte  iwolittlon.  by  wkMk 
HHP  ■■rtii^gi  »g>jpboalf  yoMfiBiWIoat^l^^        w  lagt 

an(»im).  OoMron't  loii-ln-Uw.  Aalalwi  >rtMk  ms  OM  — ^[  iSs 
faToarlte  (onc-oomiMMr.  bat  tin  •!»  but  felMM  Sf  felt  ttMt 


faToarlte  (onc-oompoMr.  bat  alW  fte  but  laMM  Sf  Mt 

(Se*  BoE».'<r.T.  vol.  I.  p.  W.1 

«  HurNrTTi!  tl  d»nii^.l  hr  ri.l'mt  »nd  dWIembTt.  In  Ihrlr  eo- 
eyclopaviia.  to  !»>  a  kmd  of  (■fcvutxm  with  an  raoy  and  ilmpio  air,  and 
written  In  a  •irln  «  hxch  In  icallanl.  but  without  aOfctatton,  and  oflaa 
lender  and  playfuU  Tba  term  U  generally  beltevad  to  hava  com 
f rvBi  tto  fMHW  girta.  'petltaa  Niian'  or  'brwDtttw'  to  whom  Uwn 
100(1  w«re  M  frMtoently  addiWMod.  BaUard  bowenrer  maintain*  tlMt 
the  iwm  wai  derived  from  the  croat  popolarlty  of  a  partlcolar  tone 
In  whteh  the  word  waa  uand.  A  well-known  apnrlmen  U  "  I>au«  notr« 
Tllli^v.'  callod  In  »(>m<>  rnllectlou*  '  Nuui  ^tloru  troll  fillet  4  DMritf*' 
and  attrlbutol  tu  Lt-I^vr^. 

»flM  WokarUa.  'Icbi»daTai9apAwd.'T0i.U.  p.ua. 
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Several  hruntiUs  were  included  in  the  great  col* 
lection  of  old  French  popular  longa,  which  A. 
Philidor  copied  out  with  his  own  hand  and  dedi- 
cated to  LouiB  XIV/  Matiy  were  undoubtedly 
written  on  old  No81  ain»  specially  thow  in  parte. 
After  the  1 7th  century  they  beooaM  loiatoaly  dle- 
tiiifuish»ble  from  romances. 

For  exoellent  and  typleal  ipeoimeiu  of  the 
romance  of  the  18th  century,  we  may  quote 
J.  J.  Bouweau't  *Le  Rosier*  and  'Au  fond 
d*une  Bombre  Tall^.*  both  which  are  found 
in  his  collection  entitleil  'Lea  Consolations  des 
Mi;^bre*<  de  raa  Vie.'  Simple,  graceful,  and  pa- 
thetic as  the  former  of  theve  is,  it  is  inferior  to 
the  latter  in  the  descriptiTd  powor  of  thd 
Its  melody  u  m  foUows 


An  fbndiriHi-a 


bra  taloM-ab 
I-  M-Ua 


na«B0< 


Moca  at  k  paU. 
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while  the  soft  ronrmur  of  the  acoomp&mmnt  i 
sustained  in  semiquavers.  The  musdciaiif  i 
tUl  period  would  seem  to  have  been  iundiedlj 
the  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  contemporary  pcxtrj 
to  create  melodies  of  great  teuderneea  wnd  am 
plidty.  Insipid  m  irae  melndiee  mmk  otaa 
appear  to  us,  whose  taste  has  been  educated 
by  great  maaten  of  the  classical  and  romaiitil 
schools,  they  are  thoroughly  zepreoanttttiva  of  Ai 
age  which  produced  them.  It  was  the  tame  d 
that  singular  phase  of  thought  and  feeling  whid 
will  for  aver  be  associated  with  the  aame 
J.  J.  Botuaeaa ;  a  time  of  yeaminga  to  latan 
to  some  imagined  state  of  native  innoceno:  •  « 
an  ideal  p&itoral  life  in  some  visionary  Arcjuiu, 
All  this  waa  fiuthf uUy  reflected  in  the  works  d 
its  poets  and  musicians.  What  an  idyll,  for  ta 
stance,  is  d resented  to  as  by  '  Que  ne  suifr-je  fa 
fougte«,*  tae  wonb  of  wbidi  wera  writtea 
Kiboutt^,  an  aniatcur  poet,  to  an  old  air  wron^lj 
attributed  to  Pergolesi.  Ammig  other  faToonii 
romamen  ware  'O  ma  tendra  nraaatla*— wera 
by  La  Harpe,  and  music  by  Monsigny ;  *  H  plcu^ 
berg^,*  by  Simon;  'Les  petits  oiaeaux,'  b] 
Rigel ;  'L* Amour  fait  passer  le  tempa,  le  tempi 
fait  passer  Tamour,'  by  SoM4;  'Annette  et  Lnpra, 
by  Favart ;  and  '  Que  j'aiUM  i  Toir  laa  Ufoa 
delles,'  by  Devieune. 

AlUiough  romance$  were  so  much  in  TOgol 
and  reached  bo  high  a  degree  of  excellence,  tb*J 
were  not  the  only  noteworthy  songs  of  the  tiaa 
in  question.  Songs  of  other  ktote  wara  wtitM 
by  such  eminent  composers  of  the  18th  oentv.rj 
as  Gr^try,  Dalayrac,  and  M^uL  Amongst  theeS 
political  aonga  are  (nrmiiiMnt.  In  bo  oodbIi^ 
have  they  been  more  important  than  in  France 
llie  temperament  of  the  French  has  ever 
faTOorabie  to  the  production  of  political  ckansv^* 
The  '  Mazarinade  of  the  17th  century  was  a  vu< 
collection  of  more  than  four  thousand  satin  J 
eUuttions  againBt  Mnj^rin,  adapted  to  popuus 
airs.  Early  in  Die  iSth  centtuy  waa  beard 
famous  Bong  'Malbrook  s'en  va-tr€n  guerre/' 
and  later  on,  in  the  first  throes  of  the  BevaluuoB| 
the  Royalists  of  Fhmoe  were  singing  *Paa«N 
Jacqm-B,'  hy  the  Marquise  de  Travenet;  and  lt« 
air  resounded  with  '  ^ir%*  from  the  throats  d 
the  inaufgant  rabUa  of  Faria.  *RidiazdA  asi 
roi,'  and  'Oil  peut  on  Stre  mieux  qu'au  asiadi 
sa  famille '  have  become  historical  by  their  vm 
at  the  same  terrible  period.  [See  vol.  iiL  p.  1270: 
vol.  ii.  p.  616  6.]  As  might  have  been  expected 
of  so  profound  a  movwuent,  the  Revolution  gavi 
birth  to  many  remarkable  songs.  To  the  bioaaif 
years  of  the  close  of  the  i8th  and  the  opening  d 
the  19th  centuries  are  due  the  finest  ckcmtt  oi 
p.'itriotic  songs  of  France.  Supr^e  among 
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•tanda  the  '  MaraeiUaiae,*  which  haa  won  im* 
mortality  tor  Ha  aotiior  aad  oomooMr,  Rooget 

de  Liale.  Next  in  merit  come  tnreo  eonps  of 
Maul's,  vis.  the  *  Chant  da  D^part^'  wonU  by 
Oh^aier;  ihe'CluuiftdttBalcMir*;  and  flw«Ciiaiil 
da  Victoire.'  And  by  the  aide  of  theae  may  be 
plaoed  the  'BeTeil  du  Feaple,*  bjr  iioariqa^  de 
Bb  Maie,  mode  by  Ckiveanz;*  and  Deeorguea' 
de rUnivera,*  Kot  by  0(>«it«ec.  Contemporary 
with  the  fongolog  eonga,  but  on  a  lower  level  a£ 
politiealimparCaaee,wein*OadetRonMlle*;  tbe 
'CaunaondnBoiDagobert':  'Fanfan  laTnlipe*;* 
tlM  'Cbtfuon  de  Boland*;  *Te  loaviena-tu  1'; 
'La  vMt  da  Gapotal';  and  niaay  ethen  whldi 
it  would  be  tedlooa  to  enumerate. 

It  may  here  be  obaerved,  parenthetically,  that 
from  the  fint  introdaotlon  of  ^anaont  hauadiet 
— that  iip  danoMonga— down  to  the  present  day, 
6-8  time  haa  predominated  over  every  other 
meaaure  in  French  songs.  Tbey  still  retain  the 
peoaliaiiljf  of  givin;;  each  syllable  (including  the 
final  e)  a  separate  note ;  and  so  long  aa  the  tone 
^  be  rhythmical  and  piquant,  and  the  worda  witty 
*  nnd  amuaing,  the  Iraioh  taato  aueta  bat  Uttte 
in  teapect  of  harmony  or  accompaniment,  or  in- 
deed of  general  musical  structure.  The  succetta 
of  dieae  aonga  depanda  greatly  on  the  way  they 
an  sang.  TTiPse  remarka,  however,  refer  only  to 
the  lighter  claasea  of  chnnmnt ;  and  are  nut  bo 
applicable  to  patriotic  or  lyric  songs. 

After  the  accession  of  Napoleon  and  the  ac- 
companying revival  of  monarchical  traditions,  thn 
demand  for  romance*  was  more  eager  tlian  ever, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  compogera  ready  to 
aapply  it.  The  moat  successful  waa  Plantade, 
whoae  melodieo  were  tuneful  and  tender,  while 
hix  accompanimentB  exhibit  a  certain  dramatic 
power.  Uia  beat  romanret  are  *  Ma  peine  a  do- 
vanc^  I'aurore *  Languir  d'amour,  g^mir  de  ton 
ailence';  and  'Te  bien  aimer,  6  ma  chire  Zt'Iie*: 
of  theae  the  last  is  the  best.  Garat,  Pradher, 
and  Lambert  were  Plantade*a  chief  rivals.  An- 
other pf)pular  contemporarv  was  Dalvimare,  who 
combined  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world  with 
much  moaioal  erudition:  hia  *  Chant  h^roiqae  da 
Cid '  is  ronlly  a  fine  Bon£».  For  information  re- 
specting Cboron,  the  author  of  '  La  Sentineile,' 
and  the  founder  of  »  adbool  whence  tened 
Duprex,  Scudo,  Monpou,  and  others  who  were 
both  aingera  and  compoeera— the  reader  must 
tarn  to  another  page  of  thia  Dietionaiy.  [See 
CHoitoN."]  Conspicuous  among  the  numeroua 
Italian  compoaerx  who  cultivated  French roaiaaoea 
with  aoooeaa  was  Blangini ;  from  him  the  French 
rniTiaurr  caught,  as  M.  Rcmlo  haa  pointe<l  out, 
aome  of  the  morbideaa  of  the  Italian  camon^ta. 
Aa  •  moaidan,  however,  Blangini  waa  better 
known  to  the  Pariaiana  than  to  hin  own  country- 
men. And  in  any  list  of  the  diatingoiahed  writera 
of  romttncet  at  Uiia  period,  the  namea  of  two 
woiiH'n,  ^Ime.  Gail  and  Queen  Hortenae,  should 
certainly  be  indaded.  The  former  waa  the  better 

action.    ClA  Ljrrc  KnnfAiM,' bjr  <;,  MuMib) 

i  An  oM  tunc  otirrccoiAT  m«m,  MHaaasMtm^MialMMIr 
populftr  btMB  17H  to  •boot  UOa 
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mnsician,  and  proofo  of  study  are  given  by  her 
roflioMO  *  Yooi  qui  priec,  priez  poor  mei*  Aboot 
Queen  Hortenno  there  waw  more  of  the  amateur 
compoier.  Having  read  aome  poem  that  took 
hm  fiuiey,  dm  irowd  ah  down  to  the  planofarto 
and  find  an  air  that  went  to  it;  she  would  then 
play  it  to  her  friends,  and  if  approved  by  them 
wooU  oonfide  H  to  Dronet,  or  Caihonnel,  or 
Plantade,  to  put  the  air  iuto  musical  ahape,  and 
provide  it  with  an  aooompaniment.  Her  meet 
aneeoMfal  aonga  were  'Flartant  poor  la  Syrie': 
*Vou8  me  quittez  pour  aller  k  la  gloire,'  and 
'fiepoaea-vooa,  bon  chevalier.'  Of  theae  the  fixvt 
lathomoit  tanooa,  and  the  laat  haa  meet  maaical 
merit.' 

Aa  a  general  reflection  on  the  aonga  which 
have  iust  paned  ander  oar  review,  it  may  be 
aaid  that  their  most  common  fault  is  the  en- 
deavour to  express  inflated  aentimenta  with  in- 
adeqaate  means.  A  discrepancy  ia  constantly 
felt  between  the  conrnionplaoe  aimplicity  of  tho 
acoompanimenta  and  modulationa  and  the  intenae 
sentimentality  or  turgid  pompoaity  of  the  words. 
The  diaparity  can  only  be  concealed  by  an  amount 
of  dramatic  and  expresaive  ainqincr  which  very 
few  singers  poaseaa.  Thia  prevalent  detect  cannot, 
however,  be  imputed  to  Bomagneal,  ^riw  bagMi 
as  a  choir-boy  under  Choron ;  hia  300  rnrnnvcet 
and  chansonelles  are  free  Arom  it.  The  melodiea 
are  clearly  dafined  and  well  adi^ilad  tat  the  voieo^ 
and  the  aconnipanimonts  strike  a  mean  between 
pretension  and  )>ahl  simplicity.  'L'attente,'  'La 
dormeoia,*  *  L'Angelus,'  and  'Le  rdve'  may  be 
cited  aa  good  illustrations  of  his  meritH.  The 
same  praiae  may  be  accorded  to  A.  de  Beauplan, 
who  in  fbedineas  and  piquancy  waa  even  superior 
to  Bomi^esi.  And  of  others  who  wrote  about 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  atyle,  it  will 
Kutiice  to  mention  the  namen  of  Panaeron,  Brn> 
t'uifere,  Jadin,  Men^ral,  Dolive,  Gi>ul«'',  P.crton, 
Pullet,  Lis,  Scudo,  Mme.  Malibran,  the  famous 
singer,  and  Mme.  Duchambge.  Bat  periiapa 
the  reptitation  of  Mme.  Duchambge  waa  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  skill  with  which  Nourrit 
Bang  bar  ooogi,  each  aa  'L'ange  gardien*  and 
'Penses-tu  que  ce  soit  aimer.' 

Out  of  the  revolutionarv  era  of  1830  there 
came  In  Vmnoe  a  aplendid  barat  of  lyrie  poetiy. 
It  waa  tho  era  of  ^"i(.•tor  Hugo,  Lamartin*-.  Caai- 
mir  Delavigne,  Alfred  de  Muaaet  and  Bt'ranger ; 
and  it  waa  natmnl  that  the  Song  ahonU  bo 
responsive  to  the  poetic  movement  of  the  time. 
In  i8a8  Monpou  publiahed  B^raogera  'Si  j'etaia 
petit  olieaa '  tat  tiiroo  roiooti  am  at  .onoe  at- 
txMtid  the  nolioa  of  tho  poeto  of  tlw  Bmnmitio 

I  Icaa*.  la  hk  'UtWratuir  rt  Crlllqiw  minlcftiM,'  telit  the  fotlow. 

int  tUsrj  of  ■  U»'P<j«l-'roin,  Iwii  cli<-v»ll<T.'  on  the  mnlhorlly  of  Mite. 
I'ixhelft.  who  w»»  f<,r  a  iunt  tlm<>  attarhfi)  tu  yupoti  lliirten»"  '  ><il- 
wllhalaiullni;  t  «liaht  c-  iich  and  the  liwlor  »  pruhlbttlun  Ihi"  yui^i-n 
coutlnut-il  t<i  «liiK  nion-  ilini  wm  irooiJ  for  her.  In  the  monilug  *hB 
iw«d  to  cumpoM  her  rtnaaiKe*,  beloc  tlMU  •loow,  and  In  Uia  vrrntrvg 
•ha  pl«r*a  IbMi  la  few  Mton.  sUowaai  iar  aaMacs  to  cntldM. 
X.  AlMtantf  ra  a*  LatoH*  nu  1lMaatlMir«rtMit«Dfd*  At  ptotnUj 
•elected  to  «et  to  mttik.  Hit  wm  "  r  art  ant  poor  la  Sfria.'  Such  waa 
the  ««M  with  which  tba  Quean  compownl  tlie  melwIlM  of  har  rMMncae 
that  the  a(larh<»tl  Utile  valu«  to  them.  Ami  the  wa«  »n  th«  point  of 
tMrinir  up  "  RriK'!iri-vi>u».  bon  cheraller."  becau'o  lii  iti^  rrnilrMI 
wlirrt  «h«  fare  It.  tevrral  per«rin«  rvnfrsv^l  that  ^UrJ  did  HM  UlM  II. 
I.iicktlr.  CartHiiiDel  wm  (Xiniulted.  aud  hv  pri  nounoad  ttaaklS  fee 

the  T«i7  baM  Uiat  Um  QiMta  had  aajal  ounpoMd.* 
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Bchool.    Hig  great  popularity  aa  a  composer 
commenced  in  1830.  with  Wb  setting  of  Alfred 
de  Musset's  '  L'AndalouBe/    Many  more  of  de 
Mussel's  ballads  and  romancea  were  afterwardij 
aet  by  him ;  and  he  rendered  the  same  service 
to  poema  by  Victor  Hugo.    But  Monpou  was  not 
a  highly  trained  musician,  and  his  music  is  very 
faulty.    He  was  a  slave  to  the  influencea  of  the 
Eomantic  school,  and  w«ll  illustrates  the  extreme 
exaggemtion  to  which  it  was  prone.  Neverthe- 
le8s°  his  songs  are  full  of  interest ;  the  melodies 
Are  original  and  striking,  and  if  the  harmony  be 
incorrect,  and  at  times  harsh,  it  U  never  without 
dramatic  power.    They  are  difficult  to  sing,  but 
notwithstanding  this  drawback,  '  Le  lever,'  '  Le 
voile  blanc,'  'Les  deux  archers,*  and  'La chanson 
de  Mignon*  have  an  establiahed  popularity.  The 
last  song  reveals  the  best  and  most  refined  quali- 
ties of  Monpou 'a  imagination.    Similar  qualities 
were,  likewise,  displayed  by  an  incomparably 
greater  musician,  Hector  Berlioz,  in  whom  there 
waa  a  depth  of  poetic  insight  and  a  subtle  sense 
of  beauty,  to  which  Monpou  could  make  no  pre- 
tension.   Of  all  Berlioz's  works,  hia  songs  are, 
perhaps,  the  least  tinged  with  the  charactenstic 
exaggeration  of  the  Romanticista ;  but  to  descril^e 
or  classify  them  is  by  no  means  easy.   He  wrote 
about  twenty-seven  in  all :  some  are  for  more 
than  one  voice,  and  some  had  originally  an  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  though  they  are  now 
also  published  for  the  PF.;  op.  a,  'Irlande, 
oon^ilita  of  nine  melodies  for  one  or  two  voices, 
and  sometimes  chorus  :  the  words  are  imitations 
of  Thomas  Moore's  by  Gounet ;  and  nos.  i  and 
7,  '  Le  ooucher  du  aoleil,'  and  '  L'origine  de  la 
harpe,*  are  perhaps  the  best.    In  op.  7,  '  Nuita 
A'6t6,'  there  are  six  songs  for  one  voice,  with 
orchestral  or  PF.  accompaniment,  and  these  are 
perhaps  the  choicest  of  all ;  noe.  3  and  4,  '  Sur 
lea  lagunes/  and  '  L'absence,'  are  especially  beau- 
tiful.   Op.  II,  *La  captive,'  embodying  a  re- 
markable crisis  of  the  writer's  life,  is  a  long 
piece,  written  for  a  contralto  voice,  and  its  chief 
interest  attaches  to  the  varied  accompaniment, 
which  has  been  reduced  to  PF.  score  by  Stephen 
Heller.    Op.  13,  'Fleura  des  Landes,'  consiKts 
of  five  romancea  or  cban*on»,  some  for  one  voice, 
and  some  for  two,  or  chorus,  all  bearing  a  dis- 
tinctively local  colouring.    In  op.  1 9,  '  Feuillets 
d' Album,'  the  first  piece  is  a  bolero,  the  second 
an  auhade,  and  the  third  a  chorus  for  men's 
voices  with  a  tenor  solo.    Three  songs  without 
an  opus  number — •  La  belle  Isabeau,'  '  Le  chas- 
seur danois,'  and  '  Une  prifere  du  matin '  (which 
ia  really  a  duet)— complete  the  liat  of  Berlioz's 
songs.    No  one  can  study  them  without  being 
struck  by  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  me- 
lodies, and  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  rhythmic 
phrases.    But  the.<^e  defects  are  atoned  for  by  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  melodic  fragments ;  and 
the  rhythmic  phrases  are  never  abruptly  broken 
or  disjointed  without  justification.    An  explana- 
tion for  it  will  always  be  found  in  the  words, 
which  it  was  Berlioz's  constant  study  to  illustrate 
with  peifect  fiilelity.   What  can  be  more  poetical 
than  the  opuning  phrase  in  his  song '  L'absence ' ! 
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And  this,  when  repeated  for  the  last  time  very 

softly,  and  aa  if  in  the  far  distance,  produces  a 
magic  effect,  especially  when  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra. 

Berlioz's  accompaniments  are  highly  developed, 
and  participate  fully  in  the  poetic  intention  of 
the  worda.  A  proof  of  his  skill  in  thia  respect 
ia  afforded  by  the  subjoined  extract  firom  'L« 
spectre  de  bk  rose,'  where,  after  a  full,  rich, 
and  varied  accompaniment  throughout,  he  givet 
to  the  last  worda  merely  single  notes,  and  thoa 
unmistakeably  marks  the  transition  from  the  pas- 
sionate tale  of  the  rose  to  ita  epitaph. 
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If  any  another  example  of  Berlioz's  poetic  faculty 
nii;,'ht  be  a<lduce<l,  but  enough  has  alrea<ly  been 
Kiid  to  iudicate  his  exalted  position  among 
tliA  loqgHWWBpoBers  of  Iteaee.  Although  his 
eiiMnenco  is  now  (perhaps  a  L'tlle  too  fully) 
recognised,  far  less  of  popular  appreciation  was 
p-anted  to  hhn  in  his  lifethne  than  to  several  of 
lit-*  contempnrarit  8,  whfme  fleeting  celebrity  has 
since  been  eclipsed  by  hia  enduring  fame.  Among 
these  lesser  lights  ware  Lolsa  Paget  (a  &voarite 
ill  pen.HioriB  and  convents),  Th.  Labarre,  Grisar, 
Berat,  de  Latour,  Thys,  Lagocui^,  Dupotz, 
Ofttoyea^  Monfort,  Ch^wk,  "VlDaax,  M<ml,  etc. 
This  group  would  be  ro)re  correctly  deMcribed 
as  romanee  writers,  since  their  songs  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  light  disneler.  lUM  viiMtioat 
work  has  been  done  by  Niedermeyer,  R^er,  and 
Gouvd,  with  whom  may  be  claaied  the  more 
modern  writen,  Saiiit^MtaM,  Mewrf,  Godeid, 
Massenet,  and  Paladilhe. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifest  preference  of 
the  FVenob  ibr  dramatlo  mmic,  they  hmn  not 
ne;LfIefted  other  forma.  To  operatic  cnm}>osen» — 
for  iiuitance.  such  as  Ambroise  Thomas,  Goanod, 
DelibaB,  Biaefe,  and  Dayid— Eranoe  owea  aome  of 
hvT  choicest  lyrics.  And  from  German  songs  she 
has  not  withheld  the  tribute  of  genuine  aiknira- 
tion.  It  ia  no  mean  glory  to  haTa  bean  tha  flnt 
country  out^iile  Germany  to  give  Sdivbert's 
Bongs  an  adequate  interpretation.  fSaeToLiii. 
p.  357.]  The  art  of  singing  la  as  waumdaistood 
find  taught  in  France  as  in  any  other  country, 
and  nowhere  ia  a  clear  and  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  wqrIb  more  atrictly  exacted  of  singers. 
Indeed,  from  the  fact  that  the  syll.ibles  which 
are  mute  in  speaking  are  pronounced  in  singing, 
tha  SVenoh  huiguage  would  be  barely  intelligible 
srban  anng,  unlea^  distinctly  articuhited. 

1  n  Paris  and  the  other  large  cities  of  France 
till-  popular  songs  of  the  hour  are  only  fisvourite 
tunoH  from  Comic  Operas,  or  which  have  been 
heard  at  a  CaM-Cbantant.  Bat  in  the  provinces 
hundreds  of  national  airs  still  exist,  and  their 
iistinct  attribuU^  are  generally  determined  by 
ho  locality  to  which  thuy  belong.  The  airs  of 
Southern  France  are  distinguishable  by  exuberant 
jgtiety,  deep  poetic  sentiment,  and  a  religious 
accent.  Many  of  them  are  said  to  resemble  the 
graceful  old  Troubadour  melodies.  The  following 
aiodam  Frovangal  air,  qnotad  bj  Ambna,*  bears 
&  ntrong  resemblance  to  an  old  dsiioe-aiNigaiitarior 
lu  date  even  to  the  13th  century  :— 

<  Sm  ■  GMcttichta  Sw  Mmlk,' nL  U.  M. 
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The  songs  of  Auvergne  are  obieffy  hourrie$ ;  and 
Burgundy  ia  rich  in  Noels  and  drinking-Bongs. 
The  B^amois  airs  are  pathetic  and  melodious, 
and  their  words  are  mostly  of  love ;  while,  on 
the  other  luaid*  the  subjects  of  the  songs  of 
Normandy  are  generally  supplied  by  the  ordinary 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  life.  Mill-songs  are 
especially  common  in  Normandy,  and  have  m 
character  of  theur  own.  Their  'couplets'  are 
wont  to  consist  of  two  lines  with  a  refrain  ;  and 
ther^/^tnn  is  the  principal  part  of  the  song.  It 
covers  a  multitude  of  failings  in  the  rhyme,  or 
even  Hcnse,  and  allows  the  singer  ample  scope 
to  execute  fantastic  and  complicated  variations. 
Thetse  mill-songs,  which  often  breathe  a  etronjij 
religious  feeling,  are  curious  and  unique  in  their 
way ;  and  whan  maag  by  tha  Nonnaa  paasaata 
themselves  on  summer  eveninga  they  produce  an 
effect,  which  ia  wholly  wantii^;  when  buug  in  a 
drawing-room  with  a  modem  pianoforte  accom* 
I  aiiiment.  In  this  respect  they  do  not  differ  from 
nil  other  national  airs  of  Northern  France.  The 
tjongs  of  Brittany,  for  instance,  equally  defy  de- 
scription and  translation  into  modem  Fretich.* 
Rousseau  says  of  them : — '  Les  airs  ne  sont  pas 
piquants,  mais  ils  ont  ja  na  aaii  qnoi  d*antlqaa 
et  de  doux  qui  touche  K  la  longue.  lis  Ront 
simplea,  nalft,  aouvent  tristea,— ils  plaisent  pour- 
Unt.*  And  another  author  haa  ukaned  their 
grave  beauty  to  the  scenery  of  their  native  dis- 
tricts, to  the  chequered  landscapes  of  cloud 
and  anndifaMh  of  wild  mooilaad  and  gray  tea, 
which  are  familiar  to  the  traTaliar  on  the  ooaat 
of  Brittany. 

Tha  wovfca  on  wUeh  tha  ibregofaig  aoooont  of 
the  Song  in  France  has  been  based  are — 

*  Chants  et  rhansona  populairea  ds  la  France 'j  Da 

Meraan.  (3vtiU.» 

*  !)<•»  Chan*(>u8  popalaires ';  Nitard. 

'  p^xat  Rur  la  MuRiauo';  Dclaborde.  |lvols.) 

•La  Cle  <lu  Cavoau^;  P,  C»m>lle.  ,  ^ 

'  >k;hu8  dii  Temps  pus.tc ' ;  •)  WokerUn,  0  Vflila) 

•J^a  Lyre  Kranpaiso';  G.  Ma»«<)n. 

'  ("ntiquo  ct  Litt<^raturc  Mu»icftl«« ' ;  Rcutlo. 

'  Clenieut  Marot  et  le  Peautier  iiuKuonut ' ;  0.  DoneO. 

*^'  Hi«toire  do  laNoUtlon  Muidcole';  ErnsstSaviA  st 

Mathis  Luity. 
'  Hiatory  of  Masle*  (8  volt.) :  Boncj* 
♦Lea Chants 4a la tatsis*:  Lseessba 
•OesdddiledsrMMlk*;  AmiMras.  (4  vols.) 

»  WlUi  coed  nam  Wiwrfliii  TUIaaniqnA.  In  hb  admlnbte  «*• 
kcUoD.  t\nt  the  aoais  is  tkilr  oma  dialnl  tmUdm  Iba  tiaaslatlon 
(Sot  'BarzM  BrtU,  SfesSM  llljSMlM  as  IS  MifW.  fSf     a*  It 

VUi«sai<«««.'> 
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Tb»  aitifllM  on  CBAVROX  in  \hi%  Dieilnnair,  and 
VlAMCniCH  in  Mendel's  MttsikaliBchea  Lexicon. 

The  prMent  writer  to  elao  iadeMed  to  M.  Methie 
hwj  end  M.  Qoilkv*  OhOOtMt  fw  tWtawM*  9Mf 


par 
U 


IPtaffher  iBfomttfoD  anj  to  fboad  la 

*BenM-Breiz.  obanta  popoIaiieidB  1» 
Hereart  de  U  VlUenuurqu^' 

'  Chiniont  et  All*       "  '      -  — ' 
Fnid6Tio  Bi 

•Ghente 
per  M.  de 

"Koflt  NottTlan, 
4e^^e^rdi^* 


dee  Tlenx  atn,  par  Oh.  Bltoolt 
jarFbilibertleDoe.' 


Spa  IK. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  S<>ng  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  a  history.  While  both 
eountriee  can  boast  of  having  produced  celebrated 
composers  of  polyphonic  and  ecclesiastical  music, 
in  neither  haa  there  been  any  systematio  derelop- 
ment  of  the  secular  and  monodic  departments. 
The  latter  remains  what  it  was  in  the  earliest 
timet;  nnd  all  fh«  best  Mogi  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  the  cnmpodtfoM  df  niltfWgH  and 
unlettered  musicians. 

With  regard  to  the  national  songs  of  Spain  there 
is  an  initial  difficulty  in  detennining  whether 
they  are  more  properly  Soqgs  or  I>ancee,  because 
at  the  pwwnt  day  dl  tha  fisvonrito  longs  of 
Spain  are  sung  as  accompaniments  to  dancint^ ; 
but  it  is  of  course,  as  songs,  and  not  as  dances, 
fhat  they  concern  na  hcvs. 

Spaniah  literature  is  rich  in  remains  of  antique 
poetry,  and  of  poetry  which  from  the  time  of  the 
'T^nbadorw*  was  inimded  to  be  wong.  Among 
such  literary  relics  are  the  cch  brated  cancionerot 
of  the  15th  century,  large  niiMellaneous  ooUeo- 
tiMW  of  songs,  ocmtaining  a  vast  nnmber  of 
tcmcione»,  invtneionef,  motet,  preguntat>,  villan- 
eieo»  and  ballads.*  The  ballads  are  in  dghi- 
qrUnblad  oionaitft  irecses  (ie.  with  tha  vowels 
ady  rhyming),  and  they  are  stated  to  have 
boot  sung  to  'national  recitatives,'  or  as  ac- 
ooropaniments  to  dances ;  but  not  a  vestige  of 
their  music  hna  been  preserved.  Tho  villaneuos, 
or  peasants'  songs,  with  their  rtfrain$  and  ritor- 
mmn,  ware  also  evidently  sung,  as  the  six-voic«id 
vittcmclco$  of  the  i6th  century  Poebla  would 
show;  but  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ex- 
tant words  to  these  songs  very  little  of  their 
music  has  coma  down  to  us.'  Again,  in  collec- 
tions of  the  romaneerot  of  the  i6th  century,  the 
old  ballads  are  said  to  have  come  Iruui  blind 
ballad-iiingers.  who  sang  tbcm  in  the  streets; 
but  not  a  note  of  miuio  was  wzitten  dowm 

I  The  fMhUin  of  maktnf  inch  colleettoM  of  poettr.  fmanlly  esHad 
uantiommt.  «m  xnrj  eommun  In  Spain  jnirt  befor*  and  after  Uie 
Intniductlun  of  i>ririlln«.  Manr  of  Ih'-v  c.  l»i«f«luin.  both  In  manu- 
icrlpt  %n  pn»en.-<l.  liiMlni ti(-,|U''  National«. 

Part*.  cuiiUiiii  tu)  lew  than  *eri>n.  Br<;  I'ltilotio  dr  MSS.  Ripafiolc* 
•n  la  Biblioteca  Keal  <l«  r»rl».'  r»rl»  is*4.  4to  pp.  TTH-.Vi^  Kor 
flirtbar  InformattM  aaa  OlcJuMr  i  'HUWrr  of  bpanUh  Li(eraiur«,' 
ehsskoiik  a.M. 

•  nan  wtg,  hOMiw,  atlll  b*  in  «iMeoee  mora  of  anc)>nit 
BpanUh  miutc.  both  »glnliMri«  MMdla,  bstk  aeck-,iuttrai 
and  •wutar.  than  «s  en  wrstv  of.  0«ta«  M  Um  Jaaloui;  with 
whirii  fi.rrUn^r*  ara  siiilySia  from  Spanlth  ltbiarl««.  valuablo 
mm  111  miclfnt  WWlS  Mu } ««  MirrlTa,  unkiMWQ  to  u*.  la  an 


'Ac«'li  n\'.-  Ilojaladel 
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though  hundreds  of  the  b;iUads  Jsurvive.  And 
these  old  ballads  are  still  sung  by  the  people  in 
^lain  to  traditional  airs  which  Ittva  pasaad  ftom 
mouth  to  mouth  through  many  a  generation. 
Moreovor  such  melodies  as  are  really  genuine  in 
modem  eoDaetions  of  Spanish  songs  have  almost 
without  excepticm  been  taken  down  from  the 
lipa  uf  blind  beggars,  who  are  now,  as  they  were 
in  the  mediaeval  timaih  tin  ■trast  ringaia  of 
Spanish  towns.* 

The  national  sonp  of  Spain  may  be  divided 
into  three  geographical  groups,  those  of  (i)  Bie> 
cay  and  Navarre;  (3)  Galicia  and  Old  Caiaiile; 
(3)  Southeni  Spain  (Andalusia).  In  the  first  of 
these  (nronps  ara  the  songa  oC  the 
are  believ^  to  have  bean  thaaariiw 
of  the  Peninsula. 

(I)  The  eoelnslfenese  with  wldeb  tiw 
have  kf'pt  themselvea  a  distinct  and  separat' 
race  has  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
trace  tlieir  masio  to  any  primeval  wonnm,  TWe 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  8]>eculation  on  thb  point ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  numerous 
conjectures  put  fbrward  as  to  its  origin.  Tba 
time  and  rhythm  of  the  Basque  songs  are  most 
complicated ;  the  wnioo,  fat  instanfio,  ia  in  £-8 
or  7-4  time,  thoi^ 


i 


Cina 


etc. 


la  th*  IWi  foL  rao.  I)  af  llw 
«f  Ms 


or  in  alternating  bars  of  6-6  and  3-4  time. 
The  melodies  are  apparently  not  founded  on 
any  definite  scale ;  quarter  tones  r^ularly  occur 
in  the  minor  melodies ;  and  the  first  note  of  a 
song  is  always  surrounded  by  a  grupdlo,*  which 
gives  it  an  indefinite  and  undecided  aflbot.  The 
last  note,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  a  firm, 
loud,  and  long-sustained  sound.  In  Arragon 
and  Navarre  the  popular  daaoa  ia  tiia  isto,  and 
according  to  the  invariable  Qsage  of  Spain,  it  is 
also  the  popular  sung.  The  j!oto  is  almost  always 
sui^  in  thirdly  and  has  the  peeidiarity  tiutt  m 
the  ascending  scale  the  minor  seventh  is  anig  in 
the  place  of  the  nu^or.  [SeeJoTA.] 

(3)  The  songs  of  the  second  group  are  leas  in- 
tf-n  stiny.  The  rule  nf  the  Moors  over  Galicia  and 
Old  Castile  was  too  brief  to  impart  an  Eastern 
eotoniing  to  the  music  of  those  provinces.  It  is^ 
however,  gay  and  bright,  and  of  a  strongly  ac- 
cented dance  rhythm.  The  words  of  the  sonirs 
are  lively,  like  the  mnaic,  and  in  perfect  accord 
with  it.  To  this  geographical  cro-.ip  Ixlong  the 
bolerof,  mancheg'is,  and  ujuidiUiin  ;  but  tliis  Ia<st 

•  Pee  •  Echot  da  l*E^r«fn^■  P-  "  li-*''-  >rM.  T-i^roroo  and  J.  Taitj 
Alsubldc  sire  a  Malnyttrit  f»lihfullT  iri  , v  rllipd  from  the  lip*  of 
blind  b«a[«'*-  Tha  bllndnoM  o(  iheM  tin««n  atrw  a  oortata  valaa 
to  Um  derivation  of  Um  OMM  Otowua  SmiifMa  T 
<  UtM  aortoderttpaUalatndaWblakfnlsiiaisi 


oa  v>'a*t  ana  paiapha  prfcttnenr  d'mit  ■slsmls  Ssaa 
aa«retMeaUI«mi>b>q««»-'  (VadaaM-dalaVlMMne^'aifa 

Thm  tha  AnatHaa  Ttolln-ptarer  at  Hllan  b(«an  tba  Adafie  at 
Krantaar  SooaU  (MendeUvLhti's  letter.  BUj  and 
vim ()f»um la taSIa  withm 
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of  song*  was  alio  betid  itt  flit  Mboi^ 

i  provinces.    [See  SRonimi.LA.] 

k     (3)  The  third  group  i»  the  most  worthy  of  study. 

i  or  all  Spanish  tonga  ihrna  of  ^^iteHiift  ftn  the 
nio»t  beautiful.    In  them  the  eastern  element  is 

!  deepest  and  richest,  and  the  unmistakable  sign 

t  of  ito  pnseooe  tho  Allowing  tmiti  s— ^rst,  a 
profusion  of  ornaments  around  the  central  me- 
Itxiy ;  seoondly,  a  'poly rhythmic'  cast  of  musio — 
the  simoltaiMmn  sodaleiioe  of  diflbront  liiythms 
in  different  parts  ;  and  thirdly,  the  peculiarity  of 
the  melodies  being  based  on  a  curious  scale, 
which  is  apparantfy  tbnadod  oa  tiM  intsrnJs  of 
the  Phrygian  and  Mixolydian  modes.^  Another 

I  indication  of  its  oreeence  is  ths  ffutiarml  sound 

I  of  the  voieea.  Or  tbess  dkawwtsnitiei,  tih»  most 
obvious  is  the  rhythm.  Tn  the  Andalusian  songs 
there  are  often  three  different  rhythms  in  one 
bar,  Bono  pradorainating,  butoadi  equally  impor- 
tant, as  the  different  voioss  MtiaNidpojjphoaio 
music.    For  example—  .   


ur  it  may  be  that  the  accents  of  the  accompam* 
meats  do  not  at  all  corfsspoad  with  the  aeoeots 
of  the  melody;  thw:— 


-f  — \ — K  v_ 

6u  «t  * — ■  ■  ■-  . 

—IS  K—A 

>  > 

of  Southern  Spain  are  generally 

of  a  dreamy,  melancholy,  and  passionate  typo  ; 
especially  the  canas  or  playtra$,  which  are 
lyrical.    These  are  mostly  fur  one  I'oioe  only, 

as  their  varied  rhythm  and  uncertAi'n  time  pre- 
clude the  p(i«i'<ibility  of  their  being  Hung  in  p.irta. 

I       'Ao  Introtluclkia  to  U)«  Studjr  otKaUuul  XusU'  (p.  XOX  ttj 

icsrtr  " 


Tn  oertain  cases  they  are,  however,  sung  ia 
unison  or  in  thirds.  They  always  ]>egin  with  a 
high  note,  sustained  as  long  as  the  breath  will 
allow;  and  then  the  phrase  descends  with  in* 
numerable  turns,  trills,  and  embellishments  into 
the  real  melody.  The  eanas  are  inferior,  as 
regards  simplicity  both  of  poetry  and  musio,  to 
the  dance  songs — fandanrjo^,  rondfuas,  and  mafa- 
gueuat,'  which  have  also  more  symmetry  and 
more  animation.  They  usually  consist  of  two  divi> 
nons ;  viz.  the  copli  (couplet),  and  the  ritomd, 
which  is  for  the  accompanying  instrument,  and 
is  frequently  the  longer  mm  the  nne  im|iortaiit 
of  the  two,  the  skilful  guitar-player  liking  to 
have  ample  scope  to  exhibit  his  execution. 

The  only  other  eongs  of  HpaSn  whieh  main  to 
be  noticed  are  the  serenades,  the  patriotic  songs, 
and  the  (iranos— tbeee  last  not  aooompanied  bpr 
dancing.  In  the  artisUe  songi  of  8pam  there  la 
nothing  on  which  it  is  profitable  to  dwell.  If 
publishers'  ooUeotions  may  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence, the  ihvomrlte  oompesera  of  theae  songs 
would  appear  to  be  Tapia,  Sors,  Leon,  Garcia, 
Mui)pa,  saldoni,  Eslava,'  etc.  But  much  the 
best  songs  of  even  these  oomnosen  am  those 
written  in  the  national  vein,  ana  with  a  faithful 
adherence  to  national  characteristics  ia  respect 
of  melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  The  liautod 
capabilities  of  the  guitar  and  mandoline,  the  in- 
variable accompanying  instruments,  have  natn* 
rally  dwarfed  and  stunted  the  development  of 
aooooipaaiaieata  ia  flpaalih  t^fgr. 

TliP  cnllfM^tionof  BMnif^h  emiff*  in  irtdsh the tenBOOif 
ia  accurat«lv  transonbtd  is  eutltleii— 

*Cautoa  Kvpaiiolea':  by  Dr.  KdnasAj  Ossa  (witt  • 
preface  in  Spanikb  aua  German). 

Seealso:- 

Bebosd'Kspagas'i  fagr  P.  IsMoae  sad  J.  Pelg  7  Al- 


*AnNrdi1  Spsalseher  unfl  Portoafesischer  Lieder  fOf 
eine  oder  sw«i  Stimoaeo,  mit  deatscher 
vomhen ' ;  bv  H.  K. 
And  for  inforaiatioa  on  tbssnlifso^  sssi— 

•  H  iHtoria  ds  la  Mesisa  BtfaBofi'Vir  Soitai 

(4  ▼olt.) 

•DiodsBsileMflsnifleeMUkgnase*;  tySsUoaL  f« 

vols.) 

•  Hiitory  oTSpiaiBb  lUsmttiTe ' ;  by  Ticknor.  a  vols.) 
Vol.  \%  Na  1  of  tlte  'Acaddmie  rojmU  dfl  B«lsi«a«  i 

•ayanisobs  Ma  ik ' ;  Mend  I'a  LexUcoa. 

PORTUOAL. 

The  popular  music  of  Portugal  bears  a  dose 
afiaity  to  that  of  Spain,  especially  in  daaoa 
tunes.  But  there  are  clearly  marked  differences. 
The  I'ortugueee  is  more  pensive  and  tranquil  than 
the  6ery,  eaduble  Spaolaid;  and  aa  aational 
music  never  fails  to  be  more  or  le*"?  a  reflection 
of  national  character,  there  is  a  vein  of  repose 
aad  anbdued  melandioly,  aad  aa  aheeaoe  of 
exaggeration  in  Pi^rttignose  miirfc,  such  as  are* 
seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  the  mure  vivacious  and 
stiniaa  muno  of  Spaia.  From  the  same  eanse, 
or  perhaps  heoanse  Moorish  ascendancy  was  of 
briefer  duration  in  PortugiU  than  in  Spain,  thero 

»  Rooci  »n<J  <1«Tw««?i  often  Serire  UmIt  b— ai  llroea  the ^gortowa^ 

town*  III  w'^lch  lh«T  •!«  lodla«IMISS t  ttW  MSStSs  Utm  asaSfc 

I  mal'tirtttAa  (mm  Malaga.  «(c..  etc. 

I     1  Thouah  ih«  lait  two  compoMr*  hav«  made  contribtitlona  M 
Mmi-Utoratura.  Um;  bava  reatly  itob  tbdr  laorala  la  oUmt  SaMS 

vtwum.  i«iaisiAV«.vski.v^atM 
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tolM  of  unMiBtBk  in  FntagaeM  Oiati  io'SpMiih 

music.  And  the  dance-mugic  of  Portugal  is 
■omewhai  moootonoiu^  m  oom|iftred  with  tiut  of 

The  popular  poetry  of  the  two  countries  h.is 
s]*o  maoh  in  common.  Moit  of  the  Portuguese 
epio>ToiDanoM  «r»  of  8»Miidi  oiigin,  and  none 
are  anterior  to  the  15th  century.  Even  at  the 
prewmt  daj  the  Spaniah  And  Portuguese  ronumoe- 
Ibnnf  «ro  Idontioal,  except  where  »  alight  di- 
veigenoe  neceasarily  springs  from  differences  of 
langOMe  and  nationality.  In  the  lyrics  of  both 
iWMi  ua  ifayma  ftUows  the  assonance  principle, 
and  is  a  more  impoctaiil  dflOMnt  of  oonipooltloB 
than  the  metre. 

The  danoe-songfl  ara  ■Iways  written  in  the 
binary  rhythm ;  and  thoM  are  the  least  interest- 
ing of  Portuguese  soncrs.  Th  air^h  mnch  less 
used  than  in  Spain,  the  guitar  Ib  always  cm- 
ployed  for  the  fado,  a  dance-song  seldom  heard 
outside  towns,  and  properly  belonging  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  urban  populations,  though  it 
haa  recently  acquired  soma  popularity  among  the 
bigher  classes.  There  nre  many  varieties  of 
fadot  or  fadtnhoi,  but  they  all  have  this  aame 
riijthiii 


Other  kinds  of  dance-Rongs  are  tlio  ehula,  for 
accompanving  which  the  tnackinho  [aee  Ma- 
CHira,yof.i.  P.640&]  ortbevMaoliiltimlsiued; 
the  malhSo,  the  canninha  vtrit,  tha  hmdmm,  Iba 
/emdangot  and  the  vareira. 

But  Portugal  (in  thli  reqieot  nnlike  Spain) 
also  popsesscH  a  great  quantity  of  genuine 
popular  songs,  which  are  not  in  any  sense  dance- 
node;  and  iheee  an  especially  characteriirtic 
productions  of  the  country.  Thoogh,  as  a  rule, 
written  in  modem  tonality,  it  is  in  them  that 
tlie  traoea  of  oriental  influence  are  most  visible. 
There  is  about  them  a  careless  ease,  tinged  with 
melancholy,  which  is  the  secret  of  their  charm. 
They  are  generally  sung  by  one  voice  without  any 
accompaniment,  and  to  the  ean  of  foreigners 
have  the  sound  of  recitatives,  as  the  rhythmical 
idea  ia  oflen  wholly  obscured  by  the  singer.* 
Scarcely  more  rhythmical  are  the  fcotival-songs 
aung  on  certain  days  of  the  year;  of  which 
the  prindpal  ones  are  'O  S5o  Joao,'  sung  on 
St.  John  the  Baptist's  day;  'As  Janeiroo,*  anng 
at  the  New  Year;  and  'On  Reis.'  sung  at  the 
Epiphany.'    *  O  SSo  J oao'  is  a  pretty  little  song, 

*  J.  Srt  n  In  tba  coIlMttoB  e&lled  'Album  d*  Vtisic** 

Mm  or  UltikMorMMffitatlhivmqwQtlvtteModnBMMoiii- 

IMUilment. 

•  Ot  Beta  •  ar.  rnvtOaXlr  rant  on  tbt  MpwtlT« 

•TM  Of  the  Svn  Vrnir  »i>d  .  f  thr  Kpli.li*!,y.  Th«  mlnitivlt  (o  from 
acKirtudoor  li.  il.r  ryf.iii^g  »ir.i!i.K-  ihr  j  r»i»e«  of  ih«  tnmatct of  the 
if"**^""*  •«c<'mpai.jli„{  tl.--ir  !..,r,Kr*  with  meUl  trUnflw.  belli, 
mc  Tbfj  *ro  p!niT»n7  rewardrd  hy  tti»  tnMtCT  of  the  house  wlUi 
■tone;.  MUM«ei,  or  dried  tgi.  But  If  thry  ge«  nolhlac  Umj 
'Btl*  CM  cheir*  *  bi«u 
^  _  AqBl  flMTk  slfum  Judea* 

OMsliwi  iMahafiar^yiMiiwr  Uwg^w^g  srshr* 
I—  MilisffiiiiyTitHa^lfBK 
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oaoaDy  tang,  aa  Iba  Portugaeae  peaaanta  lort 
to  sing,  in  thiida.  Iba  mtiodj  ia— 

AllfgrtUo. 
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— corioody  reealBiiif  a  poitioii  of  Oo  MandOatse; 

Excepting  the  influence  exercific'l  uj»on  the 
ecclesiastical  muiic  of  Portugal  duxing  the  16U1 
and  17th  oontoriei  by  the  Flemish  eobool,  Porto- 
guese  music  may  be  said  to  hnvc  c-«caped  all 
foreign  influences,  until  it  fell  under  the  ^>ell  of 
the  Italian  opera, — ^a  spell  wbioh  baa  been  atroi^ 
up^n  it  for  a  century  or  more.  The  modink^ 
the  only  kind  of  artistic  aong  that  Portugal  has 
as  yet  produced,  ia  its  direct  offspring.  Though 
written  by  trained  niusicians,  and  sung  by  edu- 
cated people,  both  in  character  and  form  it  n 
purely  exotic,  a  miztm  of  tiie  French  romanci 
and  the  Italian  aria.  The  modinha*  mm  tat' 
tremely  popular  in  the  fint  part  of  the  pieoeat 
oentory;  nor  haa  there  rince  been  any  great 
decline  of  their  popularity.  As  artistic  music, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  h»)ld  a  high  rank,  but 
the  best  of  them  are,  at  leaat,  simple,  fresh,  and 
natural.  Such  are  'A  Serandinha,'  'A  Salvia,' 
'As  peneiras,'  *  Mariquinhas  meu  amor.*'  The 
favourite  composers  of  mudinhas  are  Domingo* 
Schioppetta;  two  monks,  J.  M.  da  Silva  and 
Jo8^  Marquis  de  Santa  Kita  :  and  Frondnni.  an 
Italian  long  resident  in  Lisbon,  and  author  of  the 
popular  hymn  of  tha  molntion  of  Iftuia  ^ 
Fonte  (1848). 

The  hc^i  cxillectlons  of  Tortuguese  songs  are  the  'Albtim 
do  Mu!»ica!«  na<ionea  Portniruezae,' by  Ribas-  the  'Jor- 
iial  de  Modinhascom  aoompanbnropnto  d«»  Craro  p<«!,« 
MiUiorofi  Adtitres,"  by  Y.  1)  Milccut;  .tikI  'Muikica''  r> 
(.'an^iils  TMipularcB  c«inijficJn8  da  tradicao,'  by  Ad«  tao 
Antonio  aaa  Neves  e  Mello  >fillio). 

Information  upon  the  subject  has  been  moat  difflrnlt 
to  praean^daee  little  seemt  to  exist  except  in  the  yvc 
Taatt  to  the  ooUectiona  The  wiitar  of  the  pn^nt 
article  Is  ladsbted  to  Sslor  BeraavloT.lloveirm  d«  S4 
above  all  otlMr  momsb  of  Inftmnatiim  fSartbs  tubctance 
of  tills  aotiocorr 


Never  within  historic  times  has  England  been 
indifferent  to  the  art  of  music.  As  France  gave 
fairdi  to  the  'IVoaTteoa,*  and  Gormaay  to  the 
'  Minnesingers,'  so  did  England  in  a  remote  s^ 
produce  her  own  Bards,  and  afterwarda  ber 
Soatda  aad  Minstrde,  bar  Oleemon  and  Harpeie ; 
all  of  whom  were  held  in  high  repute  by  their 
ooontiymen.  The  earliest  known  piece  of  muaio 
in  bainiofiy  is  the  part-aong  *Snmer  is  icumen 
io^*  written  about  laas  by  Jolm  of  Flonael^  • 
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monk  of  Basing  Abbey,  and  Htelf  ImplyiBf  • 

long  previous  course  of  stady  &nd  practice.'  And 
there  is  xecord  of  a  company  or  brofcberbood 
iinmed  by  U>e  merobants  of  London  at  the  end  of 
the  I3tb  oentury  for  the  encouragement  of  muHical 
and  poetical  compoeitiona.  With  this  purpose  they 
anembled  periodically  at  fioitiye  meetingB :  and 
their  rules  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
German  *  Mtistersingers,'  though  their  influence 
on  contemporary  nui.^ic  was  uniclx  less  widely  dif- 
fused. Thb  however  is,  at  least  in  part,  explained 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  Loiuion  brothtrliood  t<i 
admit  any  but  inembcra  to  its  periodical  meet- 
logs.*  Of  the  abundance  of  popular  tunes  in  the 
14th  century,  evidence  is  Bupplied  by  the  number 
ot  hymns  written  to  them,  fur  instance,  'Sweetest 
of  all.  mag*  *  Havegood-dfty,  my  lenatt  dMUr.'  and 
six  others,  were  secular  sta^-nongs.  to  which 
liichard  Ledrede,  Bishop  of  Ossory  (1318-1360) 
wrote  Latin  h3rmoa.  (Chappdl,  p.  765.) 

While  the  Minntrels  flouriHlied,  notation  was 
difficult  and  uncertain,  and  they  naturally 
tnuted  to  memory  or  imprmtetfon  nr  tbo  tunes 
to  which  their  tales  should  be  Kiing.  But  with 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  they  dinappeared, 
their  extiiietioii  aooelerated  by  tke  iaTentioB  of 
printini,'  ;  for  when  the  pedlar  had  begun  to 
traverse  the  oounuy  with  his  penny  books  and 
Us  lODga  on  broadsheeto,  the  HiaatrePt  dav  was 
pMt:  his  work  was  being  done  by  a  better 
ufaiiey.*  To  the  time  of  the  Minstrela  belongs 
bowever  the  fiumnie  *  Battle  of  Agiaoooirt*  aong, 
the  tunc  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  GhappoU*  as 
follows,  with  the  date  of  1415. 


Our   kini  wtnt  forth    to     Sor-mm-dy.  With 


or  Al'ftfoiy. 


t— 


a  a  •  ri^T 


 .J  J  ^1 


,  Wh«r*-for«  Bnt-lM)d  mr    CSO  SBfl  Of.   '  !>•  - 


In  the  period  between  1485  and  1553,  which 
coitm  the  reigna  of  Heniy  Vli.  and  Henry 
Tm.,  aodal  and  Mlitioil  baUadi  moltiplied 
&stj  and  amoqg  tM  beat-kiiowii  pcoduotions 


I      vol. tlL  p.  W :  ilM tinnrm  is  icrncx  oi. 

1  See  IUIe;°(  *lrll)»r  Outtiimu-um,'  p  Vy. 
•  Ch»pprll'i  "ropulif  Munir,  w,!  i  p. 

«  Mr.  Ch«ppell  furtber  mj*  lh»t  wbtn  Henry  V  mtcrad  the  city 
of  Laiidoii  tn  trtumpb  tft«r  Um  battle  of  Adncourt.  .  .  .  '  tioyi  with 
pIcMltiC  roUm  ««r»  plsMd  In  srtiSclal  tnrrtu  ttDglng  vcne*  lo  hit 

prmiM.  nut  u«Bno(eM««tkis*sit«C4as«MMi«yi»«Mia«Bd 
com  maoded  tiMt  Car  tlM  fMSiS  M  OMto  riwBM  ta  Bate  saA  mnt 

by  Hltutreli  or  "othOTtk"  In  pniM  of  th«  reemt  vtetory:  "tor  that 
lit-  wuuld  whoUt«  hare  tta*  pralM  nad  Uinnkt  •Hocether  flTao  to 
God  -  Ncverthflws.  amonc  many  oth<<rt.  a  mlnttrel  pleca  tooa 
^pprarrtl  uii  tlir  H*ff  iff  llarjtetl  (llarfleur)  and  th«  B<tUatU  <tf 
^jpniomrU.  "■  erldcntly."  layt  Wa^l<>r^  "adaptc-l  to  thr  harp,"  and 
Of  which  be  baa  priatad  aouMi  portion*.  (Iliit  Kng  I'uct.  t«I.  H. 

CS7.)  AIM  tiw  bUowfaif  tons  <Ma  sbora)  which  r«rey  bat  printed 
M>  MI^BM  «f  Aattm  WMtif,  tnm  a  M.  la  Iht  rtpyiian 

~  Bita.  iftMs«iiiiiMiM«raiiiuaaoasa(i779 
ssHaslBllMiSaiNll  sale 


of  thoee  reigna  are  *Tlw  KingV  BalUid.*  by 

Henry  VIII.  himself;  ' Westron  wynde,'  'The 
three  raveniy'  and  'John  Dorjir.'  It  ihoald  be 
notioed  here  that  nuuiy  variationa  In  tho  eoptea 
of  old  tunes  indicate  nnoertainty  in  oral  tradi* 
tiona.  Of  the  leading  note— which  the  Church 
Model  do  not  reoogniae,  but  which  has  been  very 
popular  in  English  mnrfu  Iwqiient  variationa 
are  met  with.  But  the  oopiee  exhibit  most 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  interval  of  the 
seventh  diould  be  minor  or  major.  TIm  ganaral 
opinion  now  is  that  the  old  popular  music  of 
European  countries  was  based  upon  the  same 
(!cale  or  mode  as  the  modem  major  aode,  i.e.  the 
Ionian  mode ;  but  numerous  examples  of  other 
tonalities  are  extant,*  Thus, among  others,  'The 
King*a  Ballad'  and  *Weatron  ynrnde/  agree  in 
some  of  tlieir  many  versions  with  the  Latin  or 
Greek  Dorian  mode.  The  easy  Ionian  mode — U 
modo  Uudvo  as  it  waa  termed— waa  tlio  favourite 
of  titrolling  singers  and  ballad-mongers,  but  the 
scholar  and  musician  of  the  i6th  century  dis- 
dained it.  Even  if  h»  eometimes  stooped  to  nse 
it,  he  felt  it  to  be  derc^atory  to  hia  art.  The 
subsequent  adoption  of  the  modem  system  by 
eidtf  mtad  mwidana  in  the  nest  eentnry  wtm,  at- 
tributable to  the  influence  of  Italian  music. 

Of  secular  muaio  antecedent  to  the  middle  of 
the  i6th  oentmy  hot  little  haa  eomo  down  to  na. 
Its  principal  relics  are  the  Bongs  In  the  Fayrfax 
MS.  This  manuBoriptf  which  onoe  belonged  to 
Dr.  Robert  Fayrfax,  an  endneot  oompoeer  oftiio 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  consists 
of  forty-nine  songs  by  the  best  musicians  of  that 
time.*  Theyarea]lwrittenfai3,3and  4parts,  in 
the  contrapuntal  style ;  some  in  the  mixed 
measure— common  time  in  one  part,  and  triple 
time  in  another— which  was  common  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  But  owing  to  the  want 
of  bars  the  time  is  often  difficult  to  discover, 
and  there  is,  likewise,  a  great  confusion  of  accents. 
Doling  the  latter  hsif  of  the  16th  oentniy  musi- 
cians of  the  first  rank  seldom  com])oeed  airs  of 
the  short  rhythmical  kind  required  for  ballads. 
They  generally  wrote  in  the  church  acalei^  and 
there  was  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
their  works  and  the  ballads  of  the  coumion 
people.''  The  best-known  ballads  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  from  1558  to  1603,  were  'Tlie 
carman's  whistle,'  'The  Britislt  Grenadiers,* 
'  Near  Woodstock  Town,'  'The  baUiff'a  daughter 
of  Islington,'  *A  poor  soul  sat  si^'hing.'  'Green- 
sleeves,'  '  The  friiuns  of  Orders  Gray,'  and  '  The 
Frug  GaUiard.*  Hda  kwt,  by  John  Dowland,  ia 
almost  the  only  instance  to  be  found  in  the 
Elixabethan  period  of  a  popular  ballad-tune 
known  to  be  from  tho  hand  of  •  odebnted  eom- 
poser.  Dowland  originidly  wrote  it  as  a  part- 
song,  to  the  worda  '  Now,  0  now,  I  needs  'must 
park,*  but  nfterwavda  adMited  it  Cor  ono  iraioa, 
with  aooompaniment  lor  the  Into.  TUapnotioe 

•  »«  O.  PnMitl»  *Vd 
World.  voLfla 
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of  writing  songB  for  either  one  or  mftny  voices 
seemB  to  have  been  common  in  England,  aa  in 
Italy ;  and  in  both  countries  alike  the  lute  or 
theorbo  sustained  the  under  parts  when  sung  by 
one  voice.'  Dowland's  contemporary,  Thomas 
Ford,  published  songs  for  one  or  four  voices,  one 
of  which,  '  Since  first  I  saw  your  face,'  not  only 
still  retains  its  popularity,  but  is  remarkable  as 
l)eing  one  of  the  earliest  melodies  written  by  a 
trained  musician  in  modem  tonality. 

With  the  17th  century  there  commenced  a 
period  of  transition  in  the  history  of  music,  and 
especially  in  the  history  of  the  Song.   This  jieriod 
was  distinguished,  as  Mr.  Hullah  has  observed, 
by  the  acceptance  of  many  new  principles  in 
musical  composition,  and  by  a  stea<ly  growth  of 
skill  in  instrumental  performance ;  but  its  most 
marked  characteristic  was  a  constant  increase  of 
attention  to  the  conformity  of  nolen  with  words  ; 
that  is,  to  '  the  diligent  study  of  everything 
that  goes  to  perfect  what  is  called  Expression 
in  music' '    And  this  was  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  monodic  revolution  whose  origin 
in  Italy  has  already  been  described.'    But  the 
success  of  the  new  departure  was  at  first  em 
partial  and  im|>erfect  in  England  as  it  was  else- 
where.    In  Burney's  words,  '  Harmony  and  con- 
trivance were  relinquished  without  compensation. 
Simplicity  indeo<l  was  obtained,  but  witliout  grace, 
accent,  or  invention.    And  this  accounts  for  the 
superiority  of  Church  music  over  secular  in  this 
period  over  every  part  of  Europe,  where  harmony, 
fugue,  oannn  and  contrivance  were  still  cultivated, 
while  the  first  attempts  at  air  and  recitative  were 
awkward,  and  the  basaes  thin  and  unmeaning. 
Indeed  the  composers  of  this  kind  of  music  had 
the  sole  merit  to  boast  of  affonling  the  singers  an 
opportunity  of  letting  the  words  bo  understood, 
as  their  melodies  in  general  consisted  of  no  more 
notes  than  syllables,  while  the  treble  accompani- 
ment, if  it  subsisted,  being  in  unison  with  the 
voice  part,  could  occasion  no  embarrassment  nor 
confusion,'  * 

To  the  very  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century  be- 
longs Robert  Johnson's  beautiful  air  *  As  I  walked 
forth  one  summer's  day';  and  about  1609  Fera- 
bosco,  an  Italian  by  parentage  but  a  resident  in 
England,  published  a  folio  volume  of  'Ayres,' 
which  includes  the  fine  song  '  Shall  I  seek  to  case 
my  grief.'  He  was  also  a  contributor  of  several 
pieces  to  the  collection  published  by  Sir  Wm. 
Leighton  in  1614  under  the  title  of  'The  Tearea 
and  Lamentadons  of  a  soiTowfulle  Soule.'  But 
the  contents  of  this  collection  were  mostly  songs 
in  four  parts.  It  was  reserved  for  Henry  Lawes* 
(bom  1595),  ft  professed  writer  of  songs,  to  be 
the  first  Englishman  who  made  it  bis  study  to 
give  ezpres^on  to  words  by  musical  sounds. 

>  OrUodo  GIbbont't  '  Bllrcr  tw«n,'  *  O-put  inA<IH|t«l.  U  slm  In 
th«  '  Echos  ilu  TemtM  p**Mi,'  u  » lopiuno  lolo  with  accomptuilnient— 
'  Le  chant  du  croi«4 '— «n  uiijuitlftable  lot  do  doubt,  bat  »  tlronc 
toUliDonr  to  Olbbons't  metodr.  'Id  gu\ng  to  mj  \ont\j  bed,'  bjr 
Kdi*mrde»— fO  jokn  Mriler  than  (>lbbon«-inl«ht  b«  ilmllarl;  trvaled. 

»  Uullkh'i  •Trmrultli.n  rerlod.'  p.  188.  >  6«e  MoHODU. 

«  Burwj'i  •  lilttorr.'  toI.  III.  p.  a»!V. 

•  The  r«uler  will  And  lh«  0«t<w.  blomphiM,  mk)  list*  of  worki  of 
tbt  compoien  inentloD«d  la  the  taxt  under  iIm  M|iAAt«  DOlkM  of 
them  lu  ItUi  DIctloMJT.  1 


'  Compsred  with  the  Madrigalists,  lAwea  was  not 

a  scientific  musician.  Moreover  he  failed  in  the 
development  of  his  ideas,  and  his  melody  is  often 
fragmentary ;  but  the  honour  ascribed  to  him  in 
Milton's  well-known  lines  was  justly  hia  dae. 
He- 
First  tansht  oar  EnsKih  masic  how  to  apaa 
Word*  wflh  just  not«  and  accent* 

His  care  in  setting  words  to  music  was  recogniwd 
by  the  chief  poets  of  his  day,  and  they  were  gl^ 
to  have  their  verses  composed  by  him.  One  of 
his  best-known  songs,  'Sweet  Echo,'  is  taken  from 
I^Iilton's  Comus.  Several  books  of  *  Ayres  and 
Dialogfues  for  one,  two  or  three  Voices,'  were  pub- 
lished by  him,  with  assistance  from  his  brother, 
William  Lawee,  whose  fame  as  a  song  writ<^ 
chiefly  rests  on  his  music  to  Herrick's  words 
'Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may.'  The  strong 
partiality  displayed  in  the  1 7th  century  for  '  Ayres 
and  Dialogues'  can  plainly  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence upon  all  musicians  of  the  Italian  recita- 
tive style.  Henry  Lawes  was  undou  btedly  familiar 
with  the  works  of  his  Italian  contemporarie/i  aod 
recent  predecessors ;  and  especially  with  Monte- 
verde,  whose  blemishes  and  beauties  his  own 
music  reflects.  A  good  illustration  both  of  his 
skill  in  setting  words  and  of  the  fragmentary 
character  of  his  melody  will  be  found  in  his  muflc 
to  Waller's  *  While  I  listen  to  thy  voice,'  which 
is  here  reprinted  exactly  from  the  original : 

To  a  Ladu  tinging.'^ 


Whll«  1  lut 


«n  to  th7  TOToa,  CkUrU,  I 


3^ 


my  lib  d«  -  0*7,  that  pow'rfaUDOTMcal'i  ms    fla«t  -li^ 


'   


3E 


•oul  a-waj  i 

0  tup- 

w  ■ — — ~^^— 

pmi  that  m».clck  mnl 

— •— 

K  ■ 

-U. 

1  N 

.  -'V  .    a.  ^ 

Which  deatro) 

•  if-V^i>^- j-  ^ — - — 

ei  without     a       wound  1 1'aaM !  poaoa !  CVona, 

I  — =nrt= 

^  T-F  P  

^  fcH- 

1  ^        ^-li     I  -J 

*  Sm  flonart  addrvued  to  Law««  bj  Hilton  In  1MV4L 
f  I'afe  13  of  'Ajret  and  Dlalo(U««  Fur  0n«.  Two  aod  Thrt 
Henry  Lawof  Serrant  to  hli  l«t«  Va^"  In  h)i  publick  and  ^HaM 
Muilck.  The  >'lnt  Buoke.  London.  I'rtnted  bj  T.  H.  for  Jotin  FWr- 
lord.  and  are  tn  be  lold  at  hli  8hup.  In  the  lnii«r  Temple,  rnr  U» 
Church  door,  I6AS.'  (The  wurdt  an  b;  Waller.)  B«prlnf«d  In  Book  I. 
of  I'laytord'i  'Treaturj  of  Mustek  *  lu  1069.  The  lung  wlU  b«  I 
with  an  expanded  aocompaolment  In  UulUh'i  KngUalt  fioaca. 
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Many  other  examplw  m{glM  be  addooed,  bot  the 
above  will  eoffioe. 
Before  claeeradiiig  fEortiier  the  ■troem  ef  Ei^lish 

'  Song,'  it  were  well  tn  reminfl  tho  reader  that 
the  custom  of  pooia  in  the  i6tb  and  1 7th  centuries 
to  write  new  words  to  &Tourite  eld  taiMi  hae 
made  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impoMlblc^  to  assign 
preciBe  dates  to  many  bslleds.  Tbni^  in  Hix 
Philip  Sidn^s  poems  the  beadiag,  <1V>  tiie  air 
of  etc.,  often  an  Italian  or  French  air,  constantly 
recurs  ;  and  many  of  the  baUad  tunes  were  suntf 
to  three  or  four  sets  of  weeds,  which  were  of  dif- 
ferent dates,  and  had  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  one  another.  Among  songs  to  be  found  in 
the  principsl  odileotioBt  of  tile  first  half  of  the 
17th  century,  the  tune  of  'Cheerily  and  merrily' 
was  afterws^  sung  to  George  Herbert's  '  Sweet 
day,'  and  is  better  known  by  its  later  name. 
•Stingo,  or  oil  of  barley,'  ''The  country  lass,' 
and  'Cold  and  raw/  had  all  the  same  tune. 
Such  was  the  case  also  with  '  When  the  stormy 
winda  do  blow '  and '  You  genllHMn  of  T'^'i^"*'.' 
and  in  many  another  instmoe. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  CivU  War  until  the 
Keetoration  music  languished  in  England.  The 
Protectorate  sanctioned  only  the  practice  of  luii- 
sonoua  metrical  psalmody ;  though  ballads  of  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  (1649-1659)  have 
been  preserved,  and  among  them  are  'llove  Iie« 
bleeding,*  'When  the  King  enjoys  his  own  again,' 
and  '  I  would  I  were  in  my  own  country.'  The 
Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  1660  introduced  a 
^eat  change,  and  during  the  la«t  forty  years  of 
tho  1 7th  century  a  lighter  and  more  melodious 
kind  of  music  than  England  had  previously  heard 
was  iu  vogue.  For  Charles  II.  in  his  exUe  hiul 
grown  ftod  of  IVench  dance  mnsiob  which  was 
not  composed  on  the  church  scalea,  as  the  Eng- 
lish '  Fancies/  etc.  were;  and  with  this  new  taste 
be  infected  his  klqgdom.  Ballads  too  oame  into 
popiiliir  favour  again,  as  the  King  was  partial  to 
lively  tunes  and  strongly  marked  rhythm.  The 
eoUlviii^OB  of  mosio  became  so  general  that  even 
tic  scrvantB  could  sing  at  sight ;  and  tavema 
to  be  the  only  places  of  musical  entertain- 


ment. BaniMter's  Concerts  at  the  end  of  1673 
have  been  already  noticed  [vol.  i.  p.  1 34  b]  and 
a  Tooal  concert  was  first  hserd  without  the  ac- 
cessories of  ale  and  tobacco  in  168 1,  at  a  publio 
concert-room  in  Villiers  Street,  York  Buildiugs. 
The  concerts  of  Thus.  Britton  'Tlie  Small-coal 
man'  also  took  place  towards  the  end  of  this 
century.  [Vol.  i.  p.  277  a.]  Of  the  abundant 
l^*****  of  thiH  period  the  most  celebrated  per- 
haps are  'Heres  a  health  unto  His  Majesty,* 
'  Come  lasses  and  lads/  '  Barbara  Allen.'  '  Under 
the  greenwood  tree,*  'Dulce  Domum,'  *LilK* 
burlero,'  and  '  May  Fair,'  now  better  known  as 
'Grolden  slumben.'  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
educated  nmsieians  of  England  woe  diont  this 
time  very  much  under  the  influence  of  tho 
Italian  and  French  schools.  The  style  of  Pel- 
ham  Humphrey  (boni  in  1647),  whom  Chwlee 
II.  sent  to  France  to  study  under  LuUy,  wna 
entirely  founded  on  that  of  his  teacher;  and 
on  Ilk  return  to  Saglend  Hvmphrsy  eAteted  a 
revolution  in  English  miisic.  R  ime  of  the  results 
obtained  by  his  work  are  described  by  Mr.  Hal* 
lah  in  tihe  following  passage '  In  {Msee  of  the 
overlapping  phrases  of  the  old  masters,  trnnving 
out  of  one  another  like  the  different  members  <^ 
a  GotUo  tower,  we  have  msseeii  ef  hsraiony  snb- 
ordinated  to  one  rhythmical  idea ;  in  place  of 
sustained  and  lofty  flights,  we  have  shorter  and 
mors  timorous  ones  these  even  reUered  by  fte* 
quent  halts  and  frequent  divergences  ;  and  in 
Uea  of  repetition  on  preeentatioa  of  a  few  passs^^ 
under  diflRsrent  irfrrnmitmTT  a  ooimnaally 
varying  adaptation  of  mnsic  to  changing  senti- 
ment of  words,  and  tlw  most  fastidious  observance 
of  tiidr  emphasis  and  quantity.*^  Few  ertista 
ever  exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  on  their 
countrymen  and  oontemporaries  than  Humphrey, 
and  his  woric  was  aooomplished  in  the  brief  ^Mwe 
of  seven  years.  He  return^  from  Paris  in  1667, 
and  died,  at  the  earlv  age  of  27,  in  1674.  Ks 
song,  '  I  pasB  aU  my  hours  in  a  shady  old  grove,* 
which  has  hardly  yet  ceased  to  be  sung,  is  a 
good  example  of  his  style;  and  other  songs  by 
him  may  be  found  in  the  various  collections  of 
the  time.  There  too  are  preserved  the  songs  of 
a  fellow -student  in  the  Chapel  Royal  to  whom  he 
taught  much,  viz.  John  Blow.  In  1700  Blow 
poUislied  by  subscription  a  volume  of  his  own 
songs  nnder  the  title  of  'Amphion  Anglicus,* 
and  his  song  'It  is  not  that  I  love  you  le^,' 
shows  that  he  WM  ee|iable  of  both  tenderness  and 
grace  in  composition.  Matthew  Lock  is  also 
worthy  of  mention,  for  he  wrote  '  The  delights  of 
the  bottle,'  a  most  popular  song  in  its  day,  and 
the  honour  of  an  elegy  by  PovObU  Was  paid  to 
him  at  his  death  in  1677. 

Had  Heniy  Porcell  never  written  anything 
but  songs,  he  would  ntill  hnve  established  his 
claim  to  be  r^^arded  as  the  greatest  of  English 
musicians,  for  upon  this  ground  he  stands  alone. 
In  dignity  and  grandeur,  in  originality  and  beauty 
he  has  no  equal  among  Eiurlish  song- writers. 
After  hie  dastti  these  were  ooUeolad,  nndsr  tfaa 
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title  of  'Orpheus Britannicns' ;  and  'Full  fathom 
'Come  unto  theae  yellow  saada,'  'from 
to&f  bow«n»*  *I  fttiempt  firam  LoTe*t  dekneM  to 
fly,'  and  others,  were  univei-pal  favourites  down 
to  our  own  timet.  He  oontributed  several  pieces 
to  Pia^ord's  publiofttiom,  'Qialoe  Ayrea,  Songs 
and  Dialogaes/bnt  for  his  finest  songs  the  reader 
must  turn  to  his  operas,  and  to  the  tragedies 
aad  plays  for  which  he  composed  the  incidental 
music.  A  song  which  Purccll  wrote  at  the  age 
of  17,  'When  I  am  laid  in  earth'  or  'Dido's 
lament '  (from  Nabum  Tate's  '  Dido  and  iEneos') 
■hoold  be  noted  ftr  the  ddU  with  which  the 
whole  song  is  constructed  on  a  *  ground  bass'  of 
five  bara.^  This  is  repeated  without  intermis> 
rion  in  Ae  lowest  |Mirt,  bnt  so^oneonstralned 
•re  the  upper  parts,  so  free  and  developed  is 
the  rhythm,  so  pathetic  and  varied  is  the  melodv, 
that  the  denim  would  eerleinly  eooape  the  ob- 
servation of  a  hearer,  and  wran  tiw  p«rftinier 
might  be  unoooidons  of  it. 


(Ground  Bum). 
—m-rf^ 


Hbkry  Purcki-u 
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but  sbl      Ibr  -  fM         ar  lim,  im- 
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men^rm  but  shl        fir  >  fst  aiiir 


Between  1683  end  1690  Parcel!  devoted 

self  to  the  study  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  and 
the  resolts  are  manifest  in  his  music.  He  did  not 
indeed  toee  any  of  his  individuality ;  bnt  the  melo- 
dies of  his  songs  were  henosAwlli  tmootLt  r  an  1 
more  flowing,  and  there  was  more  variety  of  at  - 
companiment.    A  common  fault  of  the  music  uf 
Purcell's  time  was  a  too  servile  ndherence  on  the 
part  of  the  composer  to  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
True,  the  notes  should  always  reflect  the  ftarce  of 
the  words  they  illustrate ;  Mi  hero  the  chaagiog 
sense  of  the  words  was  too  often  blindly  foV 
lowed  to  the  sacrifice  of  everything  like  musical 
couslruotion.  Puroell  shook  himsetfelenr  of  thess 
defects  ;   for  with  his  fine  genius  for  melody, 
his  native  taste  in  liarmony,  and  his  thoroitfhiy 
Bdientifie  edw»tIoii»  no  strong^  or  pennsBent  bdu 
could  be  lud  on  him  by  the  extravagancen  of  any 
school. — To  complete  this  rapid  survey  of  the 
17  th  century,  it  remains  only  to  mention  John 
Eodse  and  Richard  Leveridge,  who  wen  popular 
composers  at  its  close.   To  Leveridge  we  owe  the 
famous  songs  'Black-eyed  Susan'  and  'TheKoast 
Beef  of  Old  England,'  which  wcf*  smig  every- 
where throughout  the  i8th  oenloiy.  ud  an  stfll 
*  familiar  as  household  words.' 

b  the  fint  qnarter  of  the  i8lh  tmAmj  <ht 
popularity  of  ballade  was  not  as  great,  but  it  rose 
again  under  Geor;ge  II.  with  the  introduotioo  of 
Banad-operas,  of  wMdi  the  *Beggan*  Ooen* 
(1727)  was  the  first.  These  operas  formed  the 
firHt  reaction  of  the  popular  taste  against  ths 
It-alian  music.  They  wera  spoken  dramas  with 
songs  interspersed;  and  the  soogs  wore  set  to 
old  ballad  tunes,  or  imitations  of  tbem.  [See 
Enolibu  Opeba,  vol.  i.  P.4B96.]  Between  1701 
and  1745  a  multitude  of  ballads  nnd  popdsr 
songs  appeared,  of  which,  among  many  other*, 
the  following  became  celebrated,  'Old  KingColv.' 
'  Down  amooff  the  dead  men,  'TbalHoar  of  Bilf/ 
*CeaM  jroiir  fomiinf,*  'Brink  to  an  01^,*  etc. 
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TTntil  tta  tinM  we  have  now  reached — that  is, 
about  Uie  noddle  of  th*  tSth  century — ^ballads. 

&8  a  class  of  songs,  may  he  said  to  have  rctainc<l 
their  popular  origin.  Not  a  tew  had,  doubtlesti, 
ftlready  been  writtan  by  aeliolan*  but  tar  the 
most  part  they  were  the  spontaneous  outpour- 
iug  of  uncultivated  thought  and  feeling.  Hence- 
forth however,  they  were  to  be  a  spedftl  branch 
of  art  pursued  by  regular  musicians.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  a  few  words  may  be  fittingly 
introduced  on  linrm  of  popular  English  bal- 
lads.' In  dance  or  march  or  ballad  music,  which 
has  grown  from  the  recitation  of  words  to  a  chant 
or  to  a  short  rhythmical  tune,  the  musical  form 
or  design  is  found  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  rhythm, 
and  not  in  the  balance  of  keys.  The  ordinary 
rhythm  of  ballmda  waa  the  areii  ikahion  of  four- 
bar  phrases,  as  for  instance  in  '  Now  is  the  month 
of  Maying  *  or  '  The  hunt  is  ap ' 
tit  Phraas 


T. 


n»  boat  a     op.      tho    hunt  b  up,  Arid 
4.        ind  PhraM  z. 


1  r 


M 


sons    buDtlng  To    bring  bU  d't-r    to  biv7. 

The  three-bar  phrase  rhythm  is  generally  met 
wifli  &i  Um  jk(  aad  hornpipe  tmMi  «C  England, 
■udt  ae « Birt&olflnwir  JPeur':— » 


fookt  che  went  tha 
I 


other  i»j  to 
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•iBf  tnd  fqiMot-liit  was    asr  •  m 


but  H  eometimee  ooonn  hi  Mngi  of  other  kbds. 
Of  the  rhythm  in  •  My  UtHo  preUy  one'— 

I  a  t  ,  9  . 


Mj  lit  -  tl«  pret-tr  one.  My  pret-ty  hon-ey 

>  Tb«  remtrki  In  Itva  t«st  kra  largaly  borrowed  from  an  Mtlcia  tv 
Vm  a  Vimetn,  cMHM  'Iim  w  M|b  te  VmsI  - 
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•0  UmI  ww't 


which  has  three  phrasee  of  two  ben  eaeh  end  ft 

fourth  of  three  bars,  there  are  several  other  ex- 
amples ;  and  indeed  there  are  abundant  variotiea 
of  irregular  rhythms ;  bnt  it  may  be  held*  as  a 
general  conclusion,  that  the  musical  rhythm  fol- 
lows the  variations  of  the  rhythm  and  metre  of  the 
words,  and  varieo  with  them.  And  this  teodeney 
of  the  rhythm  is  eeen  to  be  natural  when  we  reflect 
that  popular  music  besan  with  the  recitation  or 
dedMuatioB  of  hbtoiwal  poeme,  in  wUdi  tiie 
music  waa  subordinate  to  the  words.  Compound 
time  is  vervoommon  in  English  ballads,  espeofaUy 
during  and  after  fhe  reign  of  Cheriee  U,  end 
may  bo  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the 
French  dance-miudo,  which  Charles  IL  broi^ht 
into  England.  In  modulation  they  eddbH  bnt 
little  variety.  The  most  frequent  armngemenit 
is  the  half -close  on  the  dominant  and  the  leedia|^ 
note  preoeding  the  taiyo  at  fho  end  of  tiM  melody^ 
as  In  *  The  beOiire  dM^iter  of  Islington*:— 


There  WM  ayuulh.tnda  well- be  -  >oT-ed youth.  And 


5 


diugh-ter  d«ar,  TlMt  Uf  -  ad   In    Is  -  ling -ton. 

In  another  arrangement  the  half-close  Is  on 
the  subdominant,  and  the  penultimate  note  is  the 
supertonic  In  minor-key  ballads  the  relative 
major  key  often  takes  the  place  which  is  held 
by  the  dominant  key  in  the  niajor-key  ballads. 
Another  peculiarity  of  many  old  bnllndl  avo 
Burdens.  Sometimes  the  burdfen  was  sung  by 
the  bass  or  basses  underneath  the  melody,  and 
to  support  it,  as  in  '  Sumer  is  icumen  in  ;  or  it 
took  the  shape  of  '  ditties,'  the  ends  of  old  bal- 
lads, introduced  to  eke  out  the  words  of  the 
•tory  to  the  length  of  ibe  mnaioil  phreew,  m  in 
the*  WiUow  Song  *— 


IIMaalWMi.nn*«al.« 
S9aaiaManiloaofftl«iflnlBotota«te«aMai«nktoMSC  " 
ntvU iiiBi tslaaanssalrtilistltfa.  (lwfoLSi.>in»J  |  tnai 
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wfl.low,  oil  1  wffl-Um.  wlWow,  wfl-kw,  wO-low 


Und ;  «n«  »'I    •  K"»n  «n4ow,       wfl-iow.  wlMow,  wtl-low.  Ah 


1^ 


■wt  tto  imn  «B-lMr  auut  »•  mr  iwlui. 

In  this  case  the  burden  is  sung  continuously  by 
the  solo  voice,  but  in  other  instances  it  is  taken 
up  by  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  a  solo  song ;  or 
solo  and  chorus  combine,  as  Cor  imtMloe  in  the 
burden  of '  Sir  Ftfatnore*;*-' 

.<w»te  Chortm 
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Soto 


nit  s^  kill  SBi  M«,  an 
Ch0rtu 


.•rm'd  op- OD  hit  shtrt  of  oiaU. 


Fa 


U    to    I*  1« 
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r»    ta  Un-krdown  4U  -  I7. 

To  the  present  writer  some  characteristics  of 
English  airs  appear  to  be— the  absence  of  chro- 
matic notes  in  the  melody,  and  of  modnlafeioiia 
into  dist'iiitl y  related  keys  in  the  harmony.  The 
tonio  and  dominant,  and  oocasionaily  the  sub- 
dominaa^  are  ofton  the  only  ohoras  lued  in 
barmonising  the  tune.  Another  and  most  clianic- 
teristio  feature  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
diatonic  pnasing  noten.  Of  this  peonliarity  *  Rule 
Britannia/  or  'The  bailifTs  dausfhter  of  Isling- 
ton' are  good  examples.  A  third  is  the  constant 
habit  of  English  tunes  to  begin  with  the  domin- 
ant on  the  last  beat  of  a  bar,  and  either  descend 
or  ascend  to  the  touic  for  the  first  beat  of  the 
new  bar,  as  in  'The  hunt  is  up,'  'The  British 
Ghvoadiers,' '  Kirle  Briunoia»*aaid  numbers  more. 
The  partiality  of  Engli.Hh  composers  for  the  lead* 
ioffuote  has  already  been  noticed. 

TIm  i8th  oentQTy  was  rioh  in  popular  songs ; 
and  for  most  of  them,  e.'ipecially  of  those  which 
were  produced  in  its  latter  haU^  we  are  indebted 
to  edueated  nnuidaos.  The  hnmense  popularity 
which  some  of  them  acquired  and  long  retained 
would  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  national 
songs.  Viewed  in  regard  to  musical  structure 
they  are  gsnenlly  ballads.  As  a  rule^  they  have 
an  eany  accompaniment,  often  nothin'^'  more  than 
the  melody  harmonised,  a  m.'u-keU  and  striking 
rhythm,  and  n  siniiile  ploasing  melody  repeated 
fiNr  saob  itaaca.   Yssy  popular  in  his  day  was 
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Henry  Carey — probably  the  comnooer  of  *Gci^ 
save  the  King ' — who  published  a  hundred  socgi 
and  ballads  under  the  title  of  *Th»  Miwial 
Century ' ;  and  the  giow  of  tilia  ooUection,  m 
which  Carey's  jxwthumous  fame  mainly  reito 
were  '  Death  nnd  the  lady,'  and  '  StUly  in  t4ir 
Alley' — now  oftener  sung  to  the  older  tana  if 
'The  Country  lass.'  William  Boyce  (bom  1710} 
claims  a  recognition,  if  Mxly  for  the  spirited  sosf 
'  Come,  oheer  op  m^  lads'  (Heart  of  Oak),  wlael 
he  wrote  toGarrick  s  words  in  1 759.  In  the  vesr 
of  Boyos^a  hirtb,  a  still  greater  omxpamer  wm 
bom,  namely  Arne,  whom  a  oompeCeat  crflfe  hm 
adjudged  to  be  the  most  national  nf  all  our  socr- 
writen.  '  Rale  Britannia '  was  written  by  Anic 
In  X740,  as  a  finale  for  the  masque  of  *  Alfred\ 
and  passii^  Hwnse  from  month  to  AMitl^  sorn 
^ew  to  be  pre-eminent  among  national  ain. 
Wagner  has  said  that  the  first  eight  notes  of 
'  Rule  Britannia '  contain  the  'V^ole  dusncter  ci 
tlie  English  people.  If  this  is  so,  we  inay  well 
proud  it.  The  obligations  of  the  Kngliith  people 
to  these  opera  writen,  and  of  the  latter  to  tMa, 
have  been  reciprocal ;  for  while  w^vne  of  the  best 
national  airs  are  due  to  their  imagination,  thsy  ia 
turn  oavrted  applanse  by  tha  free  tnUodMutiea  «f 
current  popular  oongs  into  their  operaa.'  In  tie 
same  year  with'RuleBritannia'Ame  produced  hii 
beautiful  settings  of  the  songs  in  'As  you  like  it', 
and  the  songs  in  other  plays  of  Shakspeare  were 
afterwards  treated  by  him  with  e<|nal  fyicitr. 
The  most  perfect  perhaps  of  these  id  Lis  '  Where 
the  bsa  soeks*  of  *  The  Tsmpest*  In  later  yesny 
however,  a  change  crept  over  Ame's  style,  aod 
a  change  for  the  worse.  He  came  to  crowd  lu 
airs  with  florid  passages  in  a  way  wUdi  is  eoD- 
8{»i(  UoiiB  in  the  Hoiig»  of  his  opera  *  Artaxerxe*.' 

Passing  on,  we  come  to  SVilliam  Jackstmof 
Exeter,  who  waa  thirty  years  younger  th«i  Araa 
A  certain  tameness  and  insipidity  about  Ta<*' 
of  Jackson's  songs  speedily  relented  them  to 
obscurity ;  but  he  haa  his  hour  of  celebrity,  aad 
tliere  was  a  time  when  no  oollaotion  waa  dasmed 
complete  without  his  '  Encompassed  in  an  angv^'s 
frame,'  *  When  first  this  humble  roof  I  knew, 
from  BuTgoyne's  *  Lord  of  the  Manor.*  or  '  Tinis  I 
has  not  thinned  my  flowing  hair,'  from  Jackson"? 
Twelve  Canzonets.  Among  his  contomporariei. 
hat  a  little  junior  to  him,  were  HMNnaa  Oartsi; 
Samuel  Arnold,  Samuel  Webbe,  and  Chari«9 
Dibdin ;  the  last  a  patriotic  ballad-wiitar  rather 
than  a  masldan.  The  pathos  of  'Ttm  Bovlias' 
has  resouad  it  from  neglect,  but  only  by  aaikn 
are  Dibdin's  other  songs  remembered  now.  Thea 
fate  is  intelligible  enough,  for  they  erinoe  no  resl 
musical  skill,  aad  the  words  of  mo^t  of  thorn  aie 

Cr.    But  however  defective  the^e  sonirs  m»j 
e  been  as  works  of  art,  they  will  alwa/f 
merit  an  honourable  mention  fcr  the  pkaime 

>  Vott  Iii4«e4  of  th«  b«t  tonfri  of  *  period  wrtf  ndtnf  a w  ftMn 
UnNdown  to  th«  rftrljr  ptirt  of  th«  prsMnt  eentaiT  wvre  oncv  Mil 

we  <tmbe<1ile>l  l:i  ilramatic  pl--rr-^  :  but  thuM  plnse^  hsme  f»<l<«i  tav. 
obtWion,  wlillc  lh«  *<infcs  hare  «univ«sl.  wHhout  Onir  orx'i»»l  IH 
Tlnmment,  lu  the  faruur  of  luccrmlra  urnerBUiins.  A«  <1r%Tr' 
forcni  of  tons  the**-  compoiHIorn  Mr  ounlde  Ih*  p»i  iif  !>»<• 
article,  but  U  national  tiul  popular  lunr^  Ihrj  conio  wlihln  lU  X 

ofJ^opefM,^roUfely  ■^^'^ ^"^^ M»palu  *ln.  P*^^* 
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which  ihey  gave  to  EngUmd'a  sailon  in  the  days 
of  her  greatest  naval  glocy.  To  IKbdm'a  gener- 
ation alflo  belonged  J  ohn  Per^,  the  oompoBcr  of 
*  Wapping  Old  Stain,'  and  Jamea  Hook,  best 
knomi  lor  'Hm  Imm  of  Biohmood  WSl,*  and 
'  Twaa  within  a  mile  of  Edinboro'  town,'  a 
paeiido>Sootch  song,  like  Carter's  *0  Nanny, 
wfltthoD  gang  witamef*  Two  better  mttrieiaaa 
than  these  appeared  a  very  few  years  later,  viz. 
William  Shield  and  Stephen  StonMW,  both  re- 
Bnlcable  Ibr  a  great  gift  of  uelody ;  but  their 
soQgB  are  Beldom  heard  now,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  'The  death  of  Tom  Moody' 
by  SUeU,  and  Storaoe'e « With  loMly  mit  md 
plaintive  ditty.'  Were  it  only  for  bis  song  '  The 
Bay  of  Biacay/  the  name  of  John  Davy  of  Ex- 
eter dMHild  be  noted  Mttonsr  the  edeWtieB  e(  fhie 
period.  John  Braham,  Charles  Horn,  and  Henry 
Biihopk  were  all  bom  in  the  i8th  century,  but 
■0  aenr  ita  doee  thai  their  worka  mnet  be  regarded 
as  products  of  the  19th.  Braham  was  himself 
ft  oelebimted  singer,  and  his  national  Mog,  'The 
death  of  Ndson,  deserves  to  live.  To  ^>m  we 
ewe  'Cherry  ripe,'  and  a  S(mg  often  sung  by 
Mme.  Malibran,  '  The  deep,  deep  sea.'  And  Sir 
Henry  Bishop,  who  retained  a  firm  hold  on  the 
Engluh  public  for  fully  half  •  eaatoiy,  mnet  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  of  our  composers  of  soncr^. 
As  a  musician  he  surpassed  all  his  conttiii{X'i  urit  h 
and  immediate  predecessors  in  science,  taNte,  and 
facihty ;  and  perhaps  also  in  invention.  He  cer- 
tainly advanced  far  beyond  them  with  his  ac- 
companiments, which  are  varied  and  skilful ; 
and  his  melodies  are  full  of  grace.  So  carefully 
did  lie  Htudy  correctness  of  accent,  that  in  his 
song8  the  metre  of  the  poetnr  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
dLiturlxxi  by  the  rhjrthm  of  the  music — a  rare 
merit  among  English  composers.  Important,  too, 
and  interaanng  are  the  intiodiictions,  interludee, 
and  conclusjoria  of  his  son^,  as  for  instance  in 
'  Bid  me  discourse,'  and  '  Should  he  upbraid.'  Of 
'Heme,  aweet  Home,*  who  hae  not  ftlt  the 
charm  ?  Thomas  Moore  may  be  pa-^sed  by  here,  for 
his  songs  are  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  I>ictionary.' 
In ftnriher  illustration  of  thesongaof  tbeflrst  part 
of  thiH  century,  the  reader  may  be  reminded  of 
*My  boyhood's  home '  and  *  Under  the  tree,'  by 
Booke;  *There*i  a  light  In  her  laughing  eye,'  by 
Loder ;  '  Love's  Kitoriu'lla,'  by  Thoni;u(  Cooke  ; 
'  They  mourn  me  dead,  in  my  Other's  halla '  and 
*Tbe  baaki  of  the  bhie  MoeeOe,'  by  G.  H.  Itod. 
well ;  *  Isle  of  beauty,*  by  Haynefl  Bayly  and  T.  A. 
Kawlinga;  'Meet  me  by  moonlieht  alone'  and 
*Lov«  was  oBoe  a  little  l>oy,'  by  Wade;  'Away  to 
the  mountain'^  brow,'  'The  SoMiLr's  tear,'  and 
'Come  dwell  with  me,'  by  Lee ;  'I'd  be  a  butterfly,' 
by  Haynee  Bayly;  'Phillis  is  my  only  joy,'  by 
J.  W.  Hobbe ;  of '  The  bluebells  of  ScoUand,'  by 
Mrs.  Jordan ;  of  '  Alice  Grey,'  by  Mrs.  Millard ; 
and  of  'The  Cuckoo,'  by  Margaret  Caason.'  These 
songs,  and  innumeraUe  others  like  them,  follow, 
^     m  m  role^  the  aimple  plan  of  the  Ballad  proper. 

lai        •  Be«  M<.>riBr  ;  irnl  lann  MrflO, 

Ihu^      *  Th«  Old  Kiisllih  tiriitleman.'  publishf-d  In  \tm.  Ud  (tUl  pop- 
itv  '*  *  WlAtlon  bj  C.  n.  Piirdsf  of  •  vinf  at  flkSM  SStti  'Tb« 

•DtM^OM  <taMnri  OoorUar.'  am  paUaiMd  la  ia«7. 


And  aa  a  general  criticism  upon  them,  it  may  be 
add  tha*  boing  melpdioiiK  and  fdeaaant  to  ring  » 

their  principal,  if  not  their  sole  recommendation. 
Written  expressly  to  be  eung,  they  have  very 
easy  aooompaninicnta ;  and  any  good  voice,  eren 
with  slight  musical  knowledge,  can  render  them 
effective  in  execution.  When  weighed,  however, 
in  the  balanee  of  pore  and  aolmitSto  miMii^  tiiey 

are  felt  to  be  worthless ;  and  the  popularity  of 
•uoh  pieces,  even  at  the  prasent  time,  is  suggee- 
tiTO  of  aonw  refleetiou  oa  flie  standard  of  English 
taste  in  relation  to  the  Song. 

While  the  taste  of  the  English  public  in  other 
brMMdMe  of  mnrie  haa  of  late  yean  been  remark- 
ably developed  and  elevated,  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  no  correepoading  advance  in  respect  of 
the  Song.  At  ooncerte  where  the  iiutrumental 
piecee  given  are  all  of  the  highest  and  moat 
clasaioal  type,  the  centre  place  of  the  programme 
is  very  frequently  assigned  to  some  slight  and 
valueleas  aong.  The  audience  in  no  wise  resent 
its  intrusion  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  greet  it  with 
a  rapturous  applause,  which  would  raobably  be 
denied  to  a  song  of  aii|>erior  calibre.  Snoourage> 
ment,  therefore,  is  wantinff  to  the  concert  fiinger 
to  extend  his  repertoire  in  the  right  direction. 
But  how  comes  it  that  audienoes.  whose  ear  is 
severely  fastidious  to  inslrtimental  music,  relax 
and  lower  their  standard  of  requirement  for  the 
Song  ?  Whatever  other  reasons  may  be  adduced 
for  this  inequality  of  taate,  it  can  at  all  eventa 
be  explained  in  a  large  d^ree  by  the  action  of  the 
Italian  Opera  on  the  Rngjish  veeal  school.  From 
Handel's  time  until  a  very  recent  date,  Italian 
operas  and  Italixm  songs  reigned  supreme  in 
Rngland;  Italian  singers  and  Italian  teadiem 
were  masters  of  the  eituation  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  And  the  habit  thus  contracted  of 
hearing  and  admbdng  oompoeitioiia  in  a  foreign 
and  unknown  tongue  entrendered  in  the  English 
public  a  lamentable  indtti'erence  to  the  words  of 
songs,  which  reacted  with  evil  effiBKrta  botii  on  the 
ci  iiii|ioser  and  the  singer.  Concerned  only  to  please 
the  ear  of  his  audienoe,  the  composer  neglected  to 
wed  his  mwrie  to  words  of  tme  poetic  merit ;  and 
the  sinu'er  quickly  grew  to  be  rarelcas  in  his 
enunciation.  Of  how  many  Enslish  singers,  and 
even  of  good  onee,  may  it  not  &irly  be  affinned 
that  at  the  end  of  a  song  the  audienoe  haa  fkiled 
to  reoogniae  its  language  7  But  these  singers  have 
been  aeomred  from  toe  j  ust  penalties  of  snob  defbo* 
tive  enunciation  by  the  habitual  indifference  of 
English  bearers  to  the  intellectual  meaning  of 
songs ;  they  have  neither  forfeited  applause,  nor 
lost  popularity.  It  is  otherwise  with  natioiiH  ac- 
customed to  the  Opera  and  the  Song  in  their  ver- 
nacular tongue.  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  for 
instance,  expect  to  have  the  thought  and  senti- 
ment of  a  song  ccmveyed  to  them  bv  ita  words  as 
weU  as  by  its  music.  Naturally,  therefore,  they 
reckon  a  clear  and  distinct  pronunciation  to  be 
among  the  first  requisitee  of  good  singing ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  wh^  the  same  quality  should 
not  be  demanded  of  smgers  in  England.  How 
rarely  in  England  is  the  name  of  the  author  of  a 
song  stated  in  a  programme  as  well  as  that  of 
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the  eompowrt  la  Ckraumy,  <m  Um  otfur  fttiid, 

the  ono  is  quite  as  prominently  g^ivon  as  the  other, 
ahowing  that  the  words  are  considered  equally 
important  with  the  masio— «•  inde«d  they  are. 
Tnere  is  nothing  in  oar  language  which  makes  it 
unsuitable  for  singing,  though  undoubtedly  some 
ditliculties  in  setting  it  to  musio  arise  out  of  the 
irregular  occurrence  of  the  accents  in  our  poetry. 
But  accentuation  is  a  subject  deserving  of  much 
more  study  than  it  has  yet  received.  Even  some 
of  cm  boat  oomposera  seam  aoaroely  to  have  be- 
stowed  a  thought  on  the  due  correspondence  of 
the  accents  of  the  verso  with  the  accents  of  the 
nrado.  Qennui  songs,  on  the  oiher  hand,  are 
seldom  defective  in  tlii.M  n-spect,  except  when  they 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  blame  Ues  with  the  translator.  Much 
injustice  has  too  often  been  done  to  fine  German 
and  other  foreign  songs  by  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  translation  of  them  has  been  confided 
to  haaty  or  inoompetent  haada.  SldlM  trans- 
lation is  by  no  means  an  easy  art.  and  its 
importance  would  seem  to  be  better  understood 
in  Germany  and  France  than  in  England. 
Adol|)he  Laun  and  Victor  Wilder  have  shown 
what  high  aocompliahmenta  may  w<nthily  be  em- 
ployed in  the  art  of  traodation  for  mnafo;  hot 
how  few  arc  the  EngUdi  tnoaktOK*  of  whoni  <ho 
aame  could  be  said ! 

Of  living  and  very  recent  English  song- 
trriters,  a  large  section  still  adhere  to  the  «?er> 
popular  ballad  form.  Regarding  the  voice-part 
as  the  paramount  consideration,  they  attempt 
notbiag  men  than  the  simplest  harmaaiaa  and 
accompaniments.  And  within  these  narrow 
limits,  by  the  force  of  natural  gifts  and  iustino- 
tlva  taate,  Ihey  have  prodnced  naaj  aonga  of 
great  merit,  whose  popularity  h.xs  oilen  been  a 
sufficient  reply  to  adverse  criticism.  Such  were 
Knighili  'She  wote  m  wmth  of  rosea,*  and 
'Booted in  the  cradle  of  the  deep*;  Wallace's 
'Bdl-ringer' ;  Balfe's  'Gome  into  the  garden, 
Maud,'  and  many  another  detached  ballad ; 
Madame  Sainton  Dolby's  'Sands  of  Dee*; 
Smart's  'Lady  of  the  Lea'  and  '  Estelle,'  etc., 
eto.  But  the  English  ballad  can  be  of  uiuch 
lower  grade  than  these,  and  is  too  often  debased 
by  a  vulgarity  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not 
creditable  to  our  national  taste,  though  it  is 
ofken  loudly  applauded.  PerfiscUj  distlnel  flrom 
the«e  is  another  class  of  wxiteia,  whuce  aims  are 
higher,  and  who  follow  mote  oloaely  the  footsteps 
of  theOermaiisehool.  Pke-emfaieiit  amoQg  theae 
■TO  Stenidale  Bennett,  in  his  two  sets  of  six  songs 
(<^.  3$  and  35) ;  and.  with  the  same  oorrect- 
ness  of  form  but  more  distinct  English  feeling, 
Macfarren,  especially  in  his  lyrics  from  Shelley 
and  others;  J.  W.  Davison  ('Swifl<;r  far'  and 
other  songs  from  Shelley);  Hullah('The  Storru,' 
*  I  arise,'  'The  Three  Fishers ') ;  C.  K.  Salaman ; 
and  in  particular  Edward  Bache,  whoge  six  songs 
(op.  16)  are  among  the  most  enduring  relics  of 
hia  too  abort  oaieer. 

Of  genuine  English  songs — that  is,  purely  Ena;- 
lish  in  idiom  or  turn  of  ezpreesion — there  has  been  | 
of Jale  a  oonwdenUdo  toTivaL  ViWMiifihMraover  | 


been  more  popular  than  thoao  of  SoDlTaii,  rnd 

few  vary  more  widely  in  merit.  His  *  Orpheos' 
and  other  Shakespeare  songs,  hia  set  or  cycle  of 
*  The  Window,  or  the  Loves  of  the  Wrens,*  to  Ten- 
nyson's words  ;  'Sweet  day  so  cool,*  'OftirdotC,* 
are  truly  deli(:^htful,  melody  and  n r r n mpaHIIWt 
alike  full  of  character,  and  with  an  unmistakeaUs 
individuality.  *  I  wish  to  tune '  is  a  long  scena, 
full  of  good  points,  but  hanily  comincf  within  th« 
category  of  the  Song.  Others  are  leas  carefolly 
studied,  and,  with  their  extraoidbMury  pope* 
larity,  can  hardly  last,  or  add  a  permanent  tnbnte 
to  the  many  meiita  of  this  oompoaer.  F.  Om 
and  Seymour  EgerfeoB  have  both  written  goee 
and  graceful  detached  songs.  Stanford's  '  Lk 
belle  dame  sana  merci '  is  powerful,  and  hit 
'  Robin,'  from  Tennyson's '  Queen  Mary,*  thoi^h 
slight,  is  full  of  quidat  oharm.  Habwrt  Panyt 
'  Three  odes  of  Anscreon,'  '  Why  doth  aaure  deck 
the  sky,'  '  The  Poet's  song,*  '  1  prithee  give  m« 
back  my  heart,'  and  many  more,  are  of  m  Uj^ 
degree  of  excellence  and  individuality. 

But  criticisms  in  detail  of  the  oompoaitioos  of 
living  or  feoent  wiHen  ia  alwaya  diflleate  and 
full  of  risk.  We  stand  too  near  them  U)  appraise 
their  work  without,  at  least,  awakening  soni- 
oioni  of  prejudice  or  partiality;  and  time  nqroe 
tmalad  to  discriminate  the  good  from  the  bad  with 
substantial,  if  not  infallible  iostice.  To  the  tri- 
bunal of  posterity  we  must  leave  Bamby,  J.  F. 
Bamett,  Bond- Andrews.  Oowen.  Davison,  Day* 
gan,  Elliot,  Virginia  Gabriel,  Gledhill.  Lawson. 
Mounsey- Bartholomew,  Marzials,  MoUoy,  Scott- 
Gattie,  stainer,  Stirling,  &  H.  TbOHM^  Mande 
V,  White,  and  many  more. 

The  botdn  fton  whidi  the  alwve  infonBalioB  baa  has 
talBsn  havehssn  wftned  <e  sajwwaaHn  Oa  netasL 

SOAIDOfATU. 

To  this  group  belong  Swe<len,  Norway.  Den- 
mark, parts  of  Finknd,  Iceland,  and  the  skdjaceiit 
islands.  The  Scandinavians  have  always  been  a 
music-loving  nation  ;  but  it  was  not  until  recent 
times  that  systcniatic  collections  of  Swedish, 
Norwegian  and  Danish  Volkslieder  were  nuide^ 
In  these  collections  the  dates  of  the  songs  are 
nearly  impossible  to  define ;  they  may  have  been 
faithfully  transmitted  by  ear  from  generation  to 
generation  far  hundreds  of  years  past,  or  thej 
may  have  been  invented  by  some  gifted  pea.*«al 
of  the  present  dav.  Very  fow  were  noted  down 
until  tno  end  of  the  hoi  oantuiy. 

The  poetry  of  Scandinavia  ia  posuliarly  rich  in 
ballads,  legends,  and  tales  of  the  old  heroes  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  heroio^pic  element  being  aboB> 
dant,  while  the  lyrical  one  plays  Utile  part  ezeep4 
in  the  refrains  to  the  ballads.  The  collect*>r8  of 
the  Volkslieder  h.ivo  found  great  difficulty  in 
noting  down  the  music  of  theoe  KHmpet-iser, 
owini,'  to  the  free,  declamatory  way  in  which 
they  are  sung.  The  formal  melody  onljr  ocean 
in  the  reftain  or  OmiuAii. 

Little  as  we  know  of  tho  ancient  minstrelsy  of 
the  Scalds,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  soinlagj 
tiuiitiiow  oadrti  befewean  tho  hccoic  epics  ud  the 
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Hd  Eddft  legends  aIbo  existed  in  the  hmmIc 

ihe  same  declamatory  gtyle  prevailed. 

Aa  in  all  otiier  national  n)U8ic,  the  musical 
TUBtrmiMBts  of  Scandinavia  largely  influenoed 
iie  son{^.  Thus  in  Finland  the  most  popular 
nstrument  is  the  KanteU  with  five  sthnga,  tuned 
1,  A.  Bb,  0^  which  tarn  tbe  ftmadftftiMi  for » 
vhole  quantity  of  Runoi} 


tAi  ' 


-  U      lUl-keD  luuu-Oali   lUI  -  dl 


da 


Kai  -  keo  luou-don  Hal  -  dt 


•X  •  da. 


The  harp  with  whioh  tiie  Scald  was  wont 
K>  MOompany  his  lays  has  vanished;  and  the 
LangUikt  of  Norway  and  loeUnd,  though  shaped 
ike  a  harp,  ia  really  a  bow  instrument.  The 
Swedish  Nyckdharpe  ia  much  the  same.  The 
Httrdanf^er/ele  (JeU  ^ fiddle),  which  is  mostly  ased 
n  the  Norwegian  Highlands  (near  the  Hanlan- 
;eri5<*'^)»  ^  the  most  perfect  of  their  instruments, 
}ut  is  only  used  fbr  marohes  and  dances.* 

The  national  dances  have  also  greatly  inflnenced 
iie  melodies,  though  the  Syvfpring,  SULngdamar, 
ft  BcXUng,  an  not  lunally  aooompaaied  by  sing- 

mg.  On  tbe  ottiar  band^  in  the  Fame  IsL-ind-i, 
iMuioal  instmmento  an  vnknown,  and  as  the 
BbabHante  an  panionatcly  fond  of  dancing, 
htff  aooompany  it  with  singing,  and  chiefly, 
rtrange  to  say,  with  the  old  epics  and  baUad«. 
rhe  Faroe  Ldands  (especially  the  suuthem  part 
if  the  group),  Telemarken  (in  the  S.  W.  of  Nor- 
uray),  and  the  ctntre  of  Jutland,  are  the  richest 
iistricts  of  Scandinavia  in  national  songs.' 

Some  of  the  epic  ioi^  collected  in  Telemarken 
ire  evidently  oi  great  antiquity,  as  for  instance 
iie  following,  relying  to  Sigurd's  fight  with  tbe 
Iragon,  irftn  Iti  onnou  itgrwin  nWlancholy 
irignal  ado^. 

:itz 


Vi   va  as  atg        ii  -  tcu  eUi  eut.  «  4tt'ia 


as-tf«  IK  «a 


d«a   (rta  JTlM-SV 

OmkfM 


(/r-oilu,  li(Ui  Diuu-ne  I 


grik  -  >o  ikri  -  a  Fur 


dl 


>  Knno  meaoi  'air.'  or  'ballad.'  and  baa  nothiiv(  to  do  wUh  the 
Oitlo-Suoa  or  German  naut,  or  ranic  wrttiof  tlMN.  Sto  atliar 
I  e»lt«d  by  Um  Vtat  Mmm^*  or  Bmmalmhmt. 

»  Iterfcbw  tiM        Iv  4mM«  Us«Ii«  sT  tto  «m  n«  ImI  tl 
aterraptodlrauiMoB  by  tbo  pi— st  tllW  pimm  all  «>*  uhllo 
fOUtailU  «■  Uito  iMtroBMBt. 

S  «Mi  Mrtflflt  WM  iMllod  tilt  Wi'fiiiniiii.  «r  kBHtinr^latrlct. 
•MOM  until  qalta  reerntl;  tb«  p'MMt*  mod  to  meet  of  a  winter'* 
•Wilag  In  difbrent  hoinet.  knitting  woollen  good*  and  r«lallaf  or 
issinc  tale*,  tongs,  baUadt.  and  leiceoda.  Their  wealth  o(  H>ngs  waa 
9  gtmt  that  la  many  pltc<--t  tlir  tame  wnc  was  not  aDoned  to  bo 
amt  more  than  once  a  jc«r.  (Soe  Dr.TWlUva'B  •nkl*  QO 
iMVlan  Music,  p.  £67.  > 


Ug  -  ger      or  •  mtn  1 


y  •  se  •  Und     u  •  tl 


Tha  cbmMtav  ti  the  songs  of  north-Sweden 

and  Norway,  and  especially  of  Denmark,  in  quite 
different.  In  these  tbe  eight- bar  rhythm  is 
naoally  well  defined,  with  »  refrain  at  the  end, 
as  in  the  following  example  takan  down  bj 
Johann  Lorentz  in  1675. 


3 


re  nf 


Btat  -  Uug*  •  bore       d«r    alugo       do     dar  -  e*  UalU. 


'*s  


4^ 


I>et  doo  -  Der  un-der    rua.      de      duti  -  ike  bgf-moad 


«w  as  ai-ii  -  -  as. 


Although  lyrical  aonga  an  rvj  ran  in  Bean- 

dinavia,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  Kdmperise, 
or  heroic,  melodies  found  in  parts  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  softer,  men  melancholy,  and  mon 
romantic,  and  remarkable  for  havuig  »  — 
both  in  tliA  middle  and  at  the  end. 


cioh  jung-fniabooaluil-la  sig  U    oc  •  to-i&a-fHl 

Omkvad 


rsrrszrr: 


Omkvad 


± 


i»     M  •  gft  bar-sa    li^.-Mai  jog  rat  M« 


■or  •  geo  If  tms. 

An  important  section  of  Scandinavian 
are  the  herdsmen's.  Their  age  ia  imposeible  to 
state,  but  they  all  bear  the  same  cliaracter. 
The  herdsman  or  maiden  calls  home  tbe  cattle 
from  the  monntahi  side,  either  with  the  oow* 
horn  or  Lur,  or  by  sin^^nnr^  a  melody,  with  the 
echo  formed  on  the  intervals  of  that  instrument. 

>  The  ftUowine  aniedy  Dybeck  givea  amongat 

1  BMnj  othm  m  hie  YfJlvhior,  p.  la. 

Br 
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It  may  uhlj  be  userted  that  9  oat  of  every 
IS  SnarafoftTilMi  aonga  are  in  the  minor.  Many 
begin  in  the  major  and  end  in  the  minor,  or  vice 
vena.  Others  recall  the  old  church  scales,  eepe- 
dally  tiM  Ifiaolyiiina  and  Phryg^  Mode*;  ibr 
infitanoe,  thii  Dudah  Knig  whidi  bflgina  and  cods 
thos— 


•  ♦   I  m 


He. 


Thin  aw  alflo  mote  frequently  In  rfmple  time 
(uMiaw  a-4')  than  any  other.'  The  affinity  bc- 
iwaen  Danish  songs  and  those  of  Wale^  ScoUand, 
•and  0na  England,  is  T«ry  nmaikable.  Many 

of  tha  tones  are  almost  identical,  and  tha  WflVU 
aflan  nkte  to  the  same  sul^ects. 

The  MMSidled  Saan(finaTian  adiool  of  mnrio  is 

of  very  recent  birth,  for  until  thv  close  of  the  last 
aenturv  it  wss  greatly  under  foreign  influences. 
Thai  during  tiie  l6tli  oentory  the  oourVmusio  of 
Dennuu'k  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Flemish 
musicians ;  whikt  in  the  1 7th,  Dowland  and  many 
other  £n:.;li8hmen.  besides  French,  Pulbh,  and 
Italian  muaicians,  visited  the  capital.  The  latter 
part  of  the  17th  and  the  first  half  of  the  i^Sth 
were  monopolised  by  the  ballet,  and  Frencli 
mdodiee  were  heard  to  tha  asdosion  of  all 
others.  A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  northern 
music  by  the  operas  and  Singspif^h  of  Gtrman 
compoeen»  aoch  as  B.  Kciser,  J.  A.  P.  Schulz, 
and  Kunzen.  The  iniitations  of  th' ho  by  VV^se 
and  Kublau,  and  Kulduu's  rotuantic  play,  *  Der 
Elfenhttger  (i8:8\  were  the  firHt  to  introduce 
the  Scandinavian  VolkKb■t^d  on  the  Btage.  The 
first  compositions  in  which  the  vernacular  was 
used  were  the  sacred  and  secular  cantata. 

But  the  chief  impulse  towards  a  national 
Scandinavian  ijchool  was  given  by  the  literature 
of  tiw  country.  Towards  the  end  of  tha  i8th 
century  the  did.i'  tic  school  of  poetry  began  to 
give  way  to  a  fresher,  more  natural  and  lyrical 
atyla»  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  19th  (in^ 
floMkOed  perhaps  by  the  '  Romanticism '  of  Ger- 
Ij)^  agr>iat  intellet;tual  and  national  movement 

1  0M  Ci«el. -XftttoaAl  Huiic' pp.  Bl.  Hi. 
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began  in  Northern  poetry.  It  was  frreatly  pT«. 
moted  in  Denmark  by  Oehlenschlager ;  and  u| 
Sweden  by  the  founding  of  the  so-called  G6tuhi\ 
fbrbnndet  (or  Gothic  union).  About  this  tiro« 
the  tint  collections  of  Swedish  and  Danisii 
national  songs  appeared.  Poets  and  muBicu&j 
became  interested  in  the  old  epics  and  bskUsJs 
with  their  beautiful  melodies  and  their  wealti 
of  new  materials,  both  in  ideas  and  form,  aai 
hastened  to  avail  thcmHclves  of  tiie  treasure. 
Thus,  within  the  last  hundred  years  a  new  B<jho<J 
of  music  has  ariaen«  oontMning  in  its  ranks  the 
distinguished  namea  of  LindtJad,  Oada^  Qii% 
Kjerulf,  and  others. 

Sweden.  The  Song  fint  reoeiTed  artistio  tiiat 
ment  in  Sweden  in  the  latter  decadt^  of  the  lail 
century.  Among  the  earliest  80iig*wtiterB  it  Oui 
M.  Bellman,  the  author  of  tha  oeMnated  BaD> 
manslied.'  Olof  Ahlstrom,  Dupuy,  and  Crusell, 
all  wrote  songs  in  the  early  part  of  this  centarf. 


national  spirit,  and  r^nn^'  tha  baaotifol  cha- 
racteristic 8ong>melodies  of  bwadan.  vara  Nordr 
Mom.  BUdbeiif,  Aribaig,  Arriite  tob  KapfUaaaa, 

Randel,  Wennerberg,  Josephson,  S<idermann,  T. 
Soderbeig,  Runebcsv,  L.  Nonnan.  and  above  all 
A.  F.  Lindfalad.    Tlia  aonga  of  tha  latlar  oa» 

p' ser  have  a  wide,'i{ir'  ad  and  well-merited  faiBl^ 
for  not  only  do  they  bear  a  strong  national  ataara^ 
but  are  also,  apart  from  tiiair  nationality,  realty 

beautiful  and  poetical  compositions.  Among  the 
most  interesting  are  tluMe  to  Atterbom's  wocda 
especially  *  Tronat' ;*  and  otben  worthT  of  aMa> 

tion  are  *  Nara,*  *  Brollopp-fanlen,'  *  Saknad,'  '0 
kora,  nej  droj*  (one  of  Mendelssohn's  eepadsl 
ftivourites),  'Am  Aarensee.*  'En  Vanlag,*  'Eb 
Sommardag."  Great  service  was  also  rendered 
to  the  Song  by  the  collections  of  Swedish  Volk*- 
lieder  made  by  Afielius^  Dybeck,  Arwidason,  aud 
others.  | 

Noncay.  Tho  same  service  was  rendered  to  No^ 
wegian  national  airs  by  L.  M.  Linileuiann,  wbr-! 
also  composed  several  aaoad  aongs.  Pre-emioaoi 
among  Scandinavian  composers  are  the  two  Norwe- 
gians, Kjerulf  (1815-1868)  and  Grieg.  KjerulT* 
exquisite  lyrics  are  at  last  receiving  their  daf 
share  of  attention.  Their  long  n»-j,'U»ct  is  tfat 
more  strange  when  we  examine  his  two  books  of 
'  S&nger  och  Visor,'  lately  publiithad  bj  Hirxi 
(Stockholm).  The  beauty  of  such  songs*  as  •  Lck- 
kende Toner' ; ' Karlekspredikan ' ; '  Ved Sjoemits 
mbrke/  op.  6,  no. a;  'Natten  paa  Fjorden,*  op.  t> 
no. 6;  *  Mit  Hjerte  og  rain  L\Te'  (My  heart  ati 
lute*),  op.  16,  no.  2;  'Serenade,'  op.  x6,  210.4; 
■Saknadao,'  op.  18.  no.  i;  *Xranitaii,*  op.  18. 
no.  2,  can  hariily  be  overrated. 

Grieg's  lyrical  songs  are  universally  known; 

S  r^rt  MIchMl  Mlman.  1740-tT»'«.  w*»  t  tstj  mnaiilabW 
orlidttal  lyrtial  (jculni-  it  Ij  lru»  lh»t  lie  wm  rn.ir<-  i.f  %.  pi— t  tNtf 
•  minlfl»ii  'or  he  him»clf  wrote  nji»l  hl>  wnnilrrf ul  Kr-r.ltn»:* 
F.|'i»0»r'  auil  ■SttoiTPr'  (tlnt>nK  whii  h  Oi--  "iiI-ilIM  huim'^^l 
picDirr-f  (rvm  th«  Hie  of  Ui«  peiiplr  In  MiH-khuioi  ure  osiiirc I 
iidtirtaiblei;  tat  ha  Mt  U»eai  chl<-fl;  to  po^Ur  Vrench  in«)(^'-* 
wliicli  wm  It  that  ttaM  smtl?  >»  mvu*.  RIa  ort«tiMi 
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not  sn  however  hiA  Homanzen  and  Balladen^ 
wliich  are  of  thuir  kind  among  the  fiuest  thai 
lukve  been  written.  (See  edp^cially  op.  9  and  18, 
to  wordi^  by  H.  C.  Anilers<  n,  Miinch,  Itickardt, 
etc.')  Numerous  other  songs  with  PF.  accom- 
pAuiment  have  been  written  by  O.  Winter-H jelm, 
Ji.  Nortiraak,  Cappolen.  J.  Selmer,  Frau  Agathe 
GrondahJ,  Ole-OIaen,  Teihuauo,  J.Svend^en,  Neu- 
pert,  etc. 

Denmark.  It  is  curious  that  the  three  foundcru 
of  the  Danish  school  of  muisic — C.  £.  F.  Wejse. 
7ri«^!jch  Kohlaa,  and  Johann  Haftnaiui  abould 
lixive  been  Germans  by  birth.    Hurt  maun  is  the 
Gomposer  of  one  of  the  most  celehnited  national ' 
■ongs  of  I>enmark.  'Kong  Christian  stod  rtA 
hojen  mast,' '  and  alun  the  founder  of  the  Hart- 
xnaon  fiMnily  of  composers.    Weyse  is  oonsidered 
to  be  the  erealar  of  the  Dwiddi  KomMoo.  FdU 
of  roni.mtic  feeling,  and  p<mHeH-ini^  a  <:rcat  gift  of 
melody,  the  songs  from  his  £>ing«piele,  and  more 
flspoeinlly  hb  «Ileini  dMniselio  Liedw'  (set  to 
words  by  the  n.itional  lyrists,  Ewald,  Oehlen- 
achlager.  Grundtvig,  Heiberg,  and  Ch.  Winther) 
•re  justly  popular.  Cmtomporaiy  native  noii- 
eiana  were  less  ctdebrate*!,  and  Siiren«'in,  Claus 
Sohftll,  and  Niels  Schidrring,  ace  names  now 
MMeoIr  nmembMed.  Bat  Om  mprovwiMiit  of 

literature  by  OeliUns'  hlilMr,  Baggesen,  and  their 
loUowers,  Ueibeig.  PallnOMi-M idler,  Hans  Chris- 
tien  Andcnwi^  Henrik  Hertt,  and  others,  soon 
proved  highly  profitable  to  music.  J.  P.  Emil 
HMTtmann  (grandson  of  Joh.  Hartmann)  and 
Niola  Oade,  are  the  great  Danish  romanticuts. 
This  quality  is  less  conspicuous  in  their  songs 
th*n  in  their  larger  works,  but  they  did  much 
to  doyelop  both  the  voice  and  acoompaniment 
in  their  songs.  In  all  Gade's  numerous  songs 
there  is  the  mbm  northern  colouring,  but  more 
■ubdaed  than  in  J.  P.  Emil  Hartmann's.  His 
Bongs  are  more  gloomy,  and  their  form  li  Ian 
perfect  than  Gade's.  Hartmann's  best  songs  are 
the  aet  of  nine  under  the  title  of  '  Salomon  and 
Sulamith^'and  theMstoWinther's  [loem '  Hjortens 
Fiugt.*  Aniither  composer  who  would  belong  to 
tills  group  is  P.  lieise.  L.  Zinck,  Krussing,  R. 
B^iv,  A.  G.  Berggreen,  H.  Rung,  Oebaoer.  J.  O. 
E.  Homemann,  have  treate  I  tlie  Song  in  a  simpder 
and  more  popular  form ;  and  among  the  younger 
generation  of  song-writers  may  be  named,  Glaser, 
Barnckow,  Winding,  J.  and  6.  MalliuLf,  E.  Hart- 
mauu,  Steeubeig,  Rosenfeld,  Becbgaard,  Lange- 
Httller,  F.  Bimg^  TiieliiMmni  mmI  0.  F.  B.  Her- 

nemann. 

The  principal  work  on  which  the  above  sketch 
is  based  is  Dr.  von  Ravn'e  utlele  ob  '8Icmi^ 
ditiavische  Musik*  intheioppleiiiMitto  Mmdera 

Xiuxicon  (1883). 
The  beet  ooUeotioM  of  Btttioua  ain 

•KonUsohs 
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nuudringarl,  edited  bjr  Richard  Dybeck. 
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HmroimT. 

The  songs  of  Hungary  comforise  those  both  of 
the  Slovaks  and  of  the  Magyars.  But  the  music 
of  the  Slovaks,  who  inhabit  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
kingdom,  so  doeely  reeembles  th»t  of  the  Sbu 
vonic  nations  as  not  to  require  separate  notice. 
[See  Slatomio  songs,  p.  61  i.]  The  music  of  the 
Msgyars— geaatally  accepted  as  the  national 
music  of  Hungary — is,  as  already  remarke<l  (vol. 
iL  p.  197)  very  largely  influenced  by  the  Gipsies, 
who  give  it  its  strong  oriental  eobariii^.  The 
stamp  of  their  race  is  however  more  distinctly 
perceptible  in  deaose  And  instnimeBtai  uusie 
thaa  la  eonga. 

As  in  other  countries,  so  in  Magyar-land,  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  followed  by  a 
bunt  of  hymn-poetry.  Bat  lo  strong  wae  the 
national  spirit,  that  not  only  were  the  hymns 
sung,  even  in  the  churches,  in  the  vwnacnlar,  and 
not  m  Latin,  but  the  eoderiastfcal  tonal  system 
never  took  the  same  strong-  luild  of  the  sacred 
music  that  it  did  elsewhere,  and  it  has  under* 
gone  but  Utde  dunge  einoe  thoee  early  tfrnse. 
A  few  of  these  venerable  hymns  are  still  sung. 
Such  are  one  to  the  Virgin  by  Andreas  YiaithSSL 
(printed  et  Naremberg  14S4),  and  another  to 
King  Stephen,  the  patron  saint  of  Hungary. 
Here  as  sumAin  the  influence  of  the  Keform»> 
tion  WM  deeply  lUt  both  in  mnsie  and  poetry ; 
and  a  large  development  of  the  national  songs 
was  the  result,  especially  on  their  lyric  side. 
Dramaticrepreeentations,  mterspersed  with  songs, 
were  introduced  by  wandering  minstrels  and 
harp  or  citlier  players :  and  the  last  of  these 
perfdMrmers  was  the  celebrated  Tinddi  ('  Sebastian 
the  Lutenist ')  who  died  in  the  i6th  oentoiy. 

The  excitable  temperament  and  sensitive  or- 
ganisation of  the  Hungarian  render  him  keenly 
susceptible  to  the  rHtinetuents  of  melody  and 
rh\thm,  and  give  him  his  wealth  of  n.*itional 
poetry  and  songs.  But  the  very  exclusiveness 
with  which  he  loves  his  own  music  baa.  by  ex- 
cluding foreign  influence,  been  a  hindrance  to 
its  pro^TesH,  and  has  condemned  it  to  a  long  stag- 
nation in  tlie  immature  stage  of  nme  national 
music.  Tlie  list  of  Hungarian  composers,  from 
Slatkonia  (Ix^rn  14^^)*  bialiop  and  court  ohapel- 
master  to  MaximiliMi  I»  doee  not  pieesnt  • 
single  celebrate  name,  until  we  come  to  our 
own  contemporaries,  Liszt,  Joachim,  Vkevolgyi, 
etc  BOa  M.  Vhgrdl^^  requirse  notiee  haie  on 
account  of  his  original  and  very  popular  songs 
entitled  '  Szerelmi  daluk,'  and  his  collection  and 
arrangement  of  netienal  airs  under  the  name  of 
'  N-'pdalgyiingyok.*  It  must,  nevertheU-s«<,  be 
atlmitted  that  the  Hungarians  can  fairly  plead 
the  vneorpassed  bennty  of  their  national  melodiet 
a^  an  excuse  for  their  exclusive  devotion.  All 
their  music  has  a  strongly  individual  character. 
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Peculiarities  both  melodic  and  rhythmic  give 
it  the  charm  of  diHtinctive  originality.  And 
ill  afarapt  tTMuiiions  from  d«ap  meknoholy  to 
wfld  merriment,  with  the  unexpected  modula- 
tion! which  accompany  them,  never  fail  to  pro- 
dnoe  Ml  aiquUte  dB&oL 

Hungarian  Bongi  are  commonly  rang  in  unison, 
and  a  •emblanoe  of  harmony  is  imparted  to  them 
by  the  IkvUi  embeOiahmenta  of  the  accom])nnY- 
ing  instnimenta  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  198].  These 
embelliahmenta  aro  pure  ImproviaationB,  played 
witti  extreme  rapidity  and  fireedom,  and  the 
greatest  precision.  The  intervals  an  aaid  to  be 
j[,  or  even  \  tones.    The  scale — 


wiUi  the  augmented  iiiter?ala»  offtnno  diflleoliiee 

to  instrumental  mniio;  but  ia  much  lees  favour- 
able to  vocal  harmony.  The  Hungarian  method 
of  harmonising  is,  indeed,  always  peeollar.  Tlius, 
where  the  Germans  employ  *  contrary  motion  * 
they  prefer  'direct' — ana  with  very  goodiesalts. 
But  the  most  remarkable  featore  both  of  the 
poetry  and  the  music  of  the  Hunganans  is  its 
rhythm.  At  an  early  date  thmr  lyric  poetry 
shaped  itself  into  sluup  and  bold  strophioM 
aflOnom.  and  their  melodies  underwent  a  cor- 
responding division  into  distinct  phrases  and 
periods.  But  within  these  Umits  there  is  ample 
aaedom.  Great  diversity  of  aooents,  and  the 
unequal  lengths  of  the  lines,  give  richness  and 
variety  to  the  musical  rhythm.  Syncopation,  and 
the  shortening  of  the  llnfe  note  of  tba  bar  (like 
the  Seoleh  snap),  are 


and  the  periods  consist  of  throe  and  four  bars — 
generally  of  three,  as  in  '  Golden  is  niy  steed,' 
•Hie  bold  Hussar,*  or '  The  Fisherman '  (all  well- 
known  national  rur-iV  Occasionally  the  pieriods 
run  in  five-bar  phnuies,  as  in  a  very  beautiful 
popular  song  oalled  *  Autumn.'  And  aa  this  song 
further  illustrates  the  sudden  changai  and  the 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  peculiarities  already 
v^kned  to,  it  niU  ha  oaoTCuanfc  to  iuNtt  il  at 

^  .  Con  erprttHfme.  f  rrf*  mttm. 


.1  J  J  j-rreni^a 


a  fftnpo,  dolendf). 


CTft.  f(l  nrrrl.  jxh-o  « 


^  P  a  tfmpo. 


afTrtttiOMO. 


•  Amaftd  %r  Dr.  . .  

<b«  NetM  Z«tt»<-liriri  fQr  NtHlk. 
lnt«r<>tUn«.   It  t>  Included  la 


The  time  of  Hungarian  national  airs  is  mostly 
a-4.  Compound  time  is  rare,  ezoepting  5-4  or 
5*8,  which  is  more  common  than  in  many  other 
countiiea.  In  any  collection  of  Hungarian  eongi 
nomerous  examples  may  be  found.  Instanoes  of 
7<8  time  are  also  not  unknown,  but  where  these 
eccentricities  occur,  thej  are  probahlj  dna  to  the 
great  freedom  of  the  poetic  metre. 

Many  ooUeotiana  of  the  nation&I  songi  of  HanirkTy 
bars  Men  pabliahed  at  Peith  and  Vienna.  The  beat  are 
thOM  edited  by  Oabri«>l  M4tray,  by  VaffrOleri,  and  a 
■mailer  collection  imbli8h)-d  bv  Preuei  at  Slot 
sleo  bj  Booaey,  Ijonaon ;  edited  by  J.  A.  Kappej. 


For  ftirth  cr  ioformation  1 
'D^cariMheVolkslieder*;  Uberaetst  nnd  eingeleitci 

Li»>!t." 

NotiwBin  the  'Npue  Zoitschrift  fdr  Munik  '  vol.  xTjm  ; 
in  the  Caadia,  vol.  v,  and  in  ths  aruoie  oa  MAaxaa 
in«o  to  ^IsJMeMiMMqr. 

BmmtA  AMD  fn  Slatohxo  NMioire. 

Russia.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  Song  is 
the  Gonetant  companion  of  the  Hiuwian's  lifia 
It  li  the  delight  or  both  aeno  and  of  every  age. 
Tlie  9]iortsi  of  childhood,  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
and  ail  the  varied  occupations  of  mature  yeans 
have  each  ^brir  own  appropriate  aeeoropaal— t 
of  eong.  The  Khorwod,  for  instance,  is  a  choral 
dance  with  which  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Ruadan  villages  greet  tiie  approan  of  aprlng. 
The  Kolyadki,  or  Christmas  wmgs,  belong  to  a 
lai]ge  group  of  ritual  and  mvthic  songa  vHuch 
mark  ioeeearive  stages  of  vie  year,  and  art 
sang  respectively,  at  seed-time  and  harvest,  mid- 
Biimmw  and  midwinter,  the  New  Year  and 
Whitsuntide.  Another  group  of  oeramooid 
HnngH  belongs  to  betrothals  and  marriages, 
christenings  and  funerals,  and  embodies  the  fad- 
ings awakened  by  the  principal  inddenta  of  lift^ 
And  to  sorrow,  wliatever  its  source,  the  Zap 
lachhi,  or  wailing  songs,  bring  relief.  An  epiD 
element  is  supplied  by  songs  which  reoord  lu»> 
tone  eventii  or  eeiefarate  the  exploits  of  aoldien, 
Cossack  heroes,  or  noted  robl>er8.  Such  are  the 
long  metrical  romances,  called  Bylinas,  sung  or 
recited  by  Yilfaiga  minstrels.  And  the  love  of 
the  Russian  |>ea8ant  for  his  national  aire  is  fully 
shared  by  his  more  educated  oountrymMi,  amoog 
whom  the  aaHeml  epom  of  Vaialovaky.  GUnkai 
and  other  oompoaen  hsva  n  wide  mm  laatinf 
popularity. 

Russian  aonga  hava^  as  a  rule,  a  distinctively 

local  character.  In  Great  Russia,  for  exMnpl«, 
their  dominant  qualities  are  gaiety  and  bright* 
ness ;  while  the  superior  charm  of  the  eoi^  ef 
Little  Russia  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  it 
prevailing  cast  of  melancholy.  Inhabited  by  a 
people  who  vie  with  the  Poles  in  susoeptibiUty 
to  poetic  sentiment.  Little  Russia  is  naturally 
rich  in  songs.  And  we  may  note  as  pecuiiaritiei 
of  tiiese  pieces,  wUeh  have  often  »  toaoUng 
Ideality,  the  presence  of  oartaitt  discords  in  their 
hatmonj,  and  a  halt  or  dny  in  the  ri^ythnit 
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Tnfllg^ennuB  to  the  Ukraine,  and  met  with  no- 
where elM,  ia  ft  kind  of  epic  song  of  irregular 
rliythm,  red  ted  to  a  alow  monotonous  chant. 
These  Douvuu  (as  they  are  called)  were  origin- 
ally improvised  by  the  Bandtiristi;  but  that  class 
©f  wandering  minstrela  in  now  nearly  extinct, 
and  their  funetion  has  devolved  upon  the  native 
Women  who  compose  both  the  poetry  and  the 
melodies  of  the  songs  which  they  sing  them- 
■elyai.  JjMnir  th*  peodiarities  of  tlieM  liitM*- 
eetiog  songs  we  may  mention  that  if  a  song  of  the 
Ukraine  ends  on  the  dominant  or  lower  octave, 
the  lait  note  ef  Che  doeing  verve  b  sung  very 
eofUy,  and  then  without  a  break  the  new  verse 
begins  load  nnd  accented,  the  only  division 
between  the  two  hting  meh  •  shake  as  is  de- 
scribed by  the  G«nna&  phnse  MUrtfiar.  Heie 
is  an  examples— 

Wfndic  foUt-tonff. 


This  feature  is  common  alsn  to  Copmnck  snngn, 
and  to  the  songs  of  thai  Wendic  branch  of  the 
Sbiveale  race  wbieh  is  fbond  in  a  part  of  Saxony. 
The  Wendic  songs  (except  when  daaae>tuneH) 
•re  generally  sung  tremolando,  and  very  slowly. 
And  the  exdamation  'Ha*  or  'Hale/  with 
which  they  almost  invariably  commence,  may 
\Hi  compared  with  the  'Hoj '  or  'Ha'  of  Little 
Kuasia,  the  'ach'  of  Great  Russia,  and  the 
meaningless  'und'  and  'aber'  which  are  inter- 
py><>r8P<1  through  German  Volkslieder.  To  Lithu- 
ania belong  the  Dainoi;  and  monotonous  as 
tbej  aie^  mej  are  not  without  a  eertain  graoe, 
when  sung  by  the  people  of  their  native  dis- 
tricts. Swvia,  too^  has  her  own  charaoteiistio 
•opfiH  whioh  ofleB  end  on  the  sopertonk^  as  lior 
iastaiMe  ia  the  OMS  oTlfae  Serviaa  ^fBm>- 

4. 


m 


This  mode  of  ending  may  aluo  be  sometinies 
Jbond  in  the  songs  ofBosnia  and  Safanatia. 

The  folk-songs  of  Russia  are  always  metrical, 
»nd  the  metre  is  wont  to  be  verv  free  and 
olastio.  But*  onlike  modsm  BoMian  poetry, 
-which  imitates  Grennan  poetry,  and  is  written  in 
£»ur-line  stanias  and  rhyme,  the  eenaine  folk- 
mangi  ef  Bossia  on  nerer  rhymed,  and  rarely 
onag  with  instrumental  acoompaniment  how- 
ever, there  be  an  accompaniment,  the  instruments 
most  commonly  used  are  the  Gudok,  a  three- 
atrlaged  fiddle;  «r  the  J>adlM» a  losd'  ' 


of  two  bbmII  panllel  pipes ;  or  the  Owda,  wUdi 

resembles  a  cymbal.  Being,  therefore,  written 
in  a  vocal  rather  than  an  instrumental  style,  the 
songs  of  Bossia  want  brillianey  and  variety  of 
rhythm,  but  what  they  lose  in  these  qualities 
they  gain  in  tenderness  and  expression.  A  larje 
proportion  of  Russian  and  other  Slavonic  songs  are 
of  Gipiiy  origiB,  and  are  osnally  in  danoe  rhythm, 
the  dancers  marking  the  time  by  the  stamp  of 
their  feet.  In  short,  if  we  roughly  divide  the 
songs  of  Bossia  they  will  fisll  hito  two  groups > 
(l)  songs  of  a  quick  lively  tempo,  commonly 
sung  to  dances,  in  nuuor  keys,  and  in  onison; 
(a)  songs  song  very  alow.  In  hanno^r,  and  hi 
minor  kej-s.  Of  the  two  the  latter  are  the  best 
and  most  popular.  It  will  not  escape  notice  that 
florid  passages  on  ooe  qrOalile*  iin«i  eeoor  i» 
Rosriaa  sonoiLas  fa  the  •OosMok  of  the  Deii*>* 


1 


nor  tbil  oflne  ef  lie  eldast  fllavoole  melodies 

are  based  on  the  ecclesiastical  scalcB,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  whose  muaio 
beara  the  impraas  of  oontaot  with  Cknnany. 

The  former  feature  has  been  well  perpetuated  hj 
Bubinatein  in  his  beautiful  aonga  *Gelb  rollt*— 


and  '  Die  helle  Sonne  leuchtet'— 


flQhn  und 

The  later  composers  of  Russia,  Huch  as  Glinka, 
Lvoff,  Verstovsky,  Daigomtjsky,  Kozlovsky,  and 
othem,  have  been  true  to  the  national  spirit  in 
their  songs.  So  faithfully  have  the  old  national 
Hoiigs  been  imitated  by  them,  that  it  ia  hard  to 
distinguish  the  new  from  the  old  productions, 
and  indeed  some  modem  songs — ror  instance, 
Vsrlsinofk  'Bed  Ssra&m'  and  AhUeTs  •The 
Nightingale* — have  been  accepted  as  national 
meiot^es.  Other  composers,  such  as  GorileL 
Vassilef;  and  Dtibuaue,  have  set  a  nnmber  oi 
national  airs,  espseially  the  so-called  Gipsy  tunes, 
to  modem  Rtipsian  words  in  rhyme  and  tour-line 
Htanzaa,  and  have  arranged  them  with  PF.  ao- 
cumpaniment.  Even  the  greatest  Russian  00BBi> 
pxwers,  the  style  of  whose  other  works  is  cosmo- 
politan, adhere  to  national  peculiarities  in  their 
uongs.  The  flofid  peaasges  on  one  ayUftUe, 
already  noticed,  are  often  met  with  in  the  songs 
of  Bubinatein;  and  Tschaiko&ky  frequently  re- 
prodaoss  tile  ohamelflfistle  haiA  hannony  01  tiM 
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old  ffjlk-^ongs.  These  two  composers'  Oerraan 
Lieder  are  of  luch  beauty  as  to  have  found 
fvnm  with  erwir  nation  doroled  to  murio.  But 
this  diBtinction  is  not  the  exrhi^ive  honour  of 
BubuMteia  and  Ti*chaIkoCikj ;  it  u  the  due  also  of 
their  oouilf  v  luen,  Boradin,  Ma|imvidh,  GcBiech  ta^ 
Serof,  Daviaof,  and  Dargomijaky.  Others  again, 
whoee  popularity  is  oonfined  to  Buasiai  have 
«lKMea  to  fenow  IteHaa  modeb  fai  IIMr 
compositions :  and  in  this  class  Varlamof,  GurileC 
Alabief,  Vaasilef,  Bulachof,  Paufler,  and  DerfeUlt 
•reall  proUfiewritoni.  Flowing  mclodIai,rfmple 
acoom|ianimcnt8,  and  an  abecnce  of  strikinjf 
modulations  are  cbaraoteristioe  of  their  songs. 
hwtit,  Boftaiuskj,  BnohmetkC  aiid  DmitrM^ 
true  Rosfauii^  aro  diiafly  known  for  their  norad 


mosio. 

Poltmd.    Th9  wimgt  of  the  Pb1p«,  abo  » 

Slavonic  people,  differ  widely  fmni  thoHo  of 
Buasia  in  rhythm  and  variety  of  metre.  There 
{■  mora  Are  and  p— ion  about  them  than  about 
RuHsinn  son^  the  Poles  being  more  excitable  and 
more  keenly  eoMMiptible  to  romance  than  their 
netghbonn.  Polish  aooga  have  an  instrumental 
rather  than  a  vocal  colouring,  which  reveals  itself 
hi  their  difficult  intervals  (such  as  the  augmented 
innrth),  syncopated  notee,  and  intricate  rhythma. 
Thna:— 


la  this  they  resemble  the  Hungarian  music.  The 
elMtidty  of  their  poetic  metre  it  productive  of 

Seat  irregularity  of  nu'lf>d5c  phrnseH,  showing 
lelf  in  constant  deviation  from  the  four-bar 
MOliana.  in  7*8  tima^  and  nItaiMto  ban  of  3-8 
nad  a-8;  ihu^ 


The  rare  beauty  of  Polish  soncfs  is  not  due  to 
fertility  of  melodic  invention.  The  Poles  indeed 
are  raUier  poor  in  this  quality,  but  the  deficiency 
it  hidden  by  the  wonderful  •kill  with  which  they 


and  eml>elli8h  their  Bongfs.  The  rhythm  is 
always  peculiar  and  strikiuff,  as  for  instance 
that  of  taeir  fiunoui  national  dancee,  the  PoUme* 
and  Mnzurtk  (Polonaise  and  ^faziirka)^  Whioh 
are  constantly  heard  in  their  songs. 

or  modem  Poliah  aonge,  Ohopm'a  are  the  heat 
known  and  the  most  beautiful,  but  the  purc-nt 
national  charaoteriatioi  will  also  be  found  m  the 
■ongs  of  MoaiMBkew 

Bohemia.  The  music  of  Bohemia  has  never 
attracted  and  influanoed  foreign  compoeers,  as 


that  of  TTim;:jftn-  has  done ;  but  \U  nrt'stic  r.iTne, 
especially  in  its  songs,  has  of  late  been  fully 
recognised.  Bohemian  songi  nu^  be  flU  Meil  into 
two  classes.  The  first,  and  tnnch  tho  oUleflt.  ha\  * 
a  bold  decisive  chanoter,  with  strongly  marked 
rhytfam,  and  me  in  the  minor.  The  woond  daw 
— in  turn  f!ilnes8  and  tenderness  superior  to  the 
former — are  in  the  major,  and  of  a  simple  rfajihm. 
la  away  of  the  early  songs  we  flad  a  dierale,  as 
in  the  middle  of  the  C(  l(lirnt<-d  and  beautiful 
'War  Song  of  the  UussiUis,'  which  dates  from 
about  1 460.  The  mote  reoent  Mnga  of  Bdboaria 
have  a  flowing,  clear,  and  distinct  cantHhiitt 
sometimes  recaiiiog  Italian  songs.  Their  rhytlua 
la  Taried,  but  aever  exagtrerated ;  and  a  vala 
of  natural  unaffected  hum  our  runs  thmua^ 
them.  Their  hannony  has  been  affected  w 
the  DwMmA  or  bagpipe,  a  &Tourito  aaHoaw 
inKtrument, 

Bohemia  ia  preeminently  rich  in  danoea  (aaoh 
as  the  hmda,  dtuNi»  fj$Hant,  kulam,  pUkm,  tri. 

nrcl't,  ecdlak,  etc.),  which  take  their  names  from 
places,  or  from  the  oooaaiona  on  which  they  are 
daaosd,  or  from  the  aoags  with  which  they  are 
accompanied.  There  are  numerous  ooUectkas 
of  Bohemian  national  songs ;  and  of  late  yean 
nadve  compcseri,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
have  brought  them  into  public  notice.  Tiiey 
have  been  sung  at  concerts  by  Strakaty,  Pischek, 
and  Luker;  while  Simak,  Sm^tana,  DvohUc, 
and  others,  have  arranged  both  songs  aad  ^ti— 
for  the  orchestra  and  piano.  Among  modem 
Bohemian  composers  Tomaschek  (bom  1774) 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  national 
elem»'nt  into  his  works.  Kni£e  followed  him 
and  his  ballad  '  B^eti8lav  a  Jitka' became  verj 
popular.  Krov  and  §kroup  wsra  also  authnrs  tf 
many  national  and  patriotic  son^,  and  ^krnup'f 
'  Kde  domov  muj '  (or '  Where  is  ray  home ')  may 
be  cited  as  a  oluuracteristio  example  of  their  ooai* 
positions,  ^kroup  anri  the  poet  Chmelensky  hav* 
edited  a  well-known  collection,  under  the  titls 
of  '  Vineo'  (tile  Gariaad),  eoataialBg  eongs  bj 
Bohemian  composers.  Among  them  ara 
iiuii&ka,  Drecluler,  Vaaik,  SkHvan,  Tomaachek, 
and  Rosenkrans,  the  author  of  the  popidar  aong 
'  Vystavira  se  skromnow  chaloupka*  ('Let  u« 
build  a  modeat  hut').  And  to  later  editiooa  of 
the  '  Vteeo^'  iaraed  1^  other  eifitors.  wero  addad 
Bongx  by  Suchinek,  Stasny,  Veit,  and  Gyxoweti. 
In  18^  the  Moravian  composer  Ludwig  Bitter 
vca  luliidi  publkbsd  a  v^naia  ef  '  Boheasiaa 
Songs.'  including  his  wdl-kaowB  and  jmtriodl 
air  'Morava,  Moraviika  miUL'  And  Kosek^ 
Kavia,  Fivoda,  Zvonaf,  Bendl,  Nipravnik,  Zs> 
lensky.  Krov,  ftkro'ip,  Zahornky,  Rozkt^*nv, 
Lahorsky,  and  DvohUc  are  aU  worthy  of  mention 
as  aaticeal  eompoaar^  wheas  soan  have  laaaained 
looal  in  their  colouring,  iiiit  iiilhsiaiMlllia  tilt 
dominant  inflaenoe  of  Geimany. 

For  fnrthar  Information  rttpeeting  BlaTOUle  

»i>nga  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Ve«eIoTakj*s 
on  'Slavonto  Honm':  Ynampof's  'History  of  Mi 
Kiuxia';  Balaton's  'SoDgt  of  the  Buasiaa  nanpi 
Choiizkos  'Historic  Songi  of  the  UkxetnlaBSLeti 
liaupt  and  Schmaler'a  '  TTnnitlo  TOlk  BiWIiW '  iTSl 
'ilist«7<i<BttisiaaIdt«atvn.*.  * 
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Germaxt. 

The  histoxy  of  the  Song  in  Germanj  has  been 
■o  tbomagbly  explored  by  Germui  writen,  that 
Its  ooune  may  be  followed  ficni  very  ninote 
times,  when  uaag  wm  ecarcfly  distmgoishable 
from  epeeoli,  and  ringm  mad 
*oJe  temm.  But  the  inuHician  is  not  ooncerntij 
with  the  Song  until  it  has  aoquired  a  certain  form 
in  metre  aakTmelody.  The  'Mfamesinger'  must, 
therefore,  be  our  8tarting-|K)int.* 

The  *  Minnesinger '  were  the  German  counter- 
pwta  of  the  IVonbadoun,  bat  fhey  were  of  rather 
later  date  than  the  Proven9al  minstrels,  and  the 
tone  of  tbeir  oompositiona  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. While  the  iVoohadours  tang  ahnoet  ex- 
clusively of  love  and  gallantry,  the  Minnesinger 
constantly  introduced  into  tbeir  songs  praises  of 
the  varied  beantiee  of  nature.  And  the  expres- 
Binna  of  homage  to  the  Virgin,  or  of  other  devo- 
tum&l  feeling,  which  burst  so  frequently  from 
were  the  outcome  of  a  deeper  religious 
wntiment  than  any  to  which  the  Ught-hearted 
Provenfahi  were  ever  subject.  In  social  rank 
"he  aramesinger  were  not  as  a  body  quite  on 
a  level  with  the  Troubadours ;  there  was  a  larger 
proportifm  among  them  of  men  whoHe  birth  and 
■teQeit  were  beneath  nobility.  Nevertheless 
their  art  wM  blghly  cateemed,  and  wherever  they 
went  they  were  honoured  guesta.  They  always 
*Kng  and  accompanied  their  own  compositions, 
^^'\  t'>ok  no  MmuneraUon  ibr  the  entsftaiimient 
which  they  gave.  They  were  more  numerous  in 
Bonthern  than  in  Northern  Germany;  Austria 
was  especially  prolific  of  them. 

Minnesinger  may  be  roughly 
mvided  into  three  epochs.  The  first  was  a  period 
or  growth  and  dev«lopiiMDt»  and  ended  some> 
where  about  1190.  Ita  aonga  were  of  a  popular 
^t,  and  its  most  representative  names  were  von 
Kfirenbero,  Dietmar  von  Aiste.  and  Meinloh  von 
bevelingen.  The  second  and  beat  period,  which 
the  stage  of  maturity,  was  oorered  by  the 
■'"f  t  years  of  the  Kth  omtmy  md  st  leoat  half 
W  the  13th  century.  To  this  period  belon'^ed 
Heinrich  von  Veldecke,  Friedrioh  von  Hauseii, 
iiLinnch  von  Morungen,  Beimnar der  Alte  (the- 
«n»8ter  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide),  Hart- 
Ibann  von  Aue  (the  author  of  the  celebrated  poem 
•pas  arme  Heinrich').  and  Walther  m  der 
Vogelweide  himself,  whose  fine  lyrics  won  for 
him  a  place  among  national  poets.  Early  in  the 
1 3th  century  the  •  SKngericrieg,*  or  Hfawtiel-coii- 

■'t,  was  held  on  the  Wartburg  by  the  Landgrave 
Hermann  of  Tburingia,  and  among  the  champions 
Who  took  nart  in  it  were  Hefairiob  fon  CMlerdin- 
gen.  Tannt  liiuser,  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbacb. 
Wolfram's  Minnelieder  had  no  great  auooesa*  but 

'    itmm  pOMlblaR  «mM  bs  somwlal  to  Inss  ths  ilw  kn<i 
i»«  of  pMlealsr  kta«i  «r  lonfi  h  mpmim  sad  dMrir  Mli>«<i 
■«ctioiu  or  tlnM:  but  thte  to  kItogMher  Inpwible.  benuM  UmIt 
■Jf***'**  p«riod«  un  IntMUcad  with  mm  4notb«r.    Tbu».  the 
**U<U««a<ek«  Lud  hkd  come  Into  eslftanoa  wblle  tha  Od«  aiid  tba 
*n»  wf-re  at  their  wnlih :  and,  «c»>n.  compotcn  ww  ujJnf  the  Arte 
e»en  after  the  tatroductlpn  ol  tba  lyric  •ong.-Anotber  ob»er- 
▼■tioii  »hould  be  made  here.  Some  Uerman  mudcal  ternu  bavp  no 
KncHib  equivalents :  «tt.mpt»  to  truititt*  thm  woald  alnplr 
Th«7  an.  tbrrrr       us~d  la  tto  lasL  tst  «hs  nsiv  wtll 
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high  renown  was  gained  for  him  by  his  Wiichter- 
lieder  moA  his  *  Parsiral.*  The  thinl  period  waa> 
a  time  of  decline,  and  of  transition  to  tlie  *  Mei»> 
tersinger.*  The  art  of  the  Mhmesinger  then 
descended  to  trivial  or  unpoetic  themes,  and  a 
g^wing  carelessuetts  as  to  the  forms  of  poetry 
plainly  revealed  its  deterioration.  Nithart  v. 
iieuenthal  (whose  poems  were  chiefly  detjciip- 
tions  of  peasant- life),  Ulricdl  ▼.  Lichtenstein* 
Reinmar  v.  Zweier,  der  Mamer.  and  Konrad  v. 
Wilrzburg  were  the  principal  Miuuufiiii>;or  of  uhis 
period. 

Medieval  MS.S.  contain  a  lanre  number  of  the 
poems  and  luelodiea  of  the  Minnesinger,^  and 
these  remains  attest  the  incomparable  superiority 
of  their  poetry  to  their  music.  They  bestowed 
especial  pains  on  the  poetic  words,  and  treated 
the  melody  aa  ft  mace  aoceMoty.  80  finished 
were  their  verees  as  regards  metre  and  rhythm, 
that  in  some  cases  even  the  music  of  the  pre> 
sent  day  could  hardly  support  them  with  an 
adequate  setting.  But  this*  perfection  was  of 
course  only  reaciied  by  degrees.  Beginning  with 
allitaaitiTe  words,  they  advanced  to  regular 
rhN-me.'^,  and  then  rules  of  composition  were  laid 
down  prescribing  the  number  of  lines  of  which 
different  kinds  of  songs  (sueli  aa  tho  Lied  and 
the  Leich)  should  respectively  consist. 

The  structure  of  the  venes  was  closely  fol- 
lowed hy  the  Mirnieringer'a  melodieB,  and  aa 
there  was  necessarily  a  jatiHf:  wherever  the 
rhyme  fell,  a  certain  form  was  thus  imparted  to 
them.  Tlieir  mode  of  notation  waa  amilar  to 
that  then  used  in  the  Church,  and  their  melo- 
dit^  were  founded  on  the  Church  scalea;  and 
they  exliibited  the  aame  monotony  and  ahsenca 
of  rhythm  as  the  ecclesiastical  mclodioa  of  that 
time.  The  following  example  will  show  how  un- 
like tbehrnwiodiaa  wen  to  tfaa  oondaa  and  dear 
rhytfanioal  ehanaona  of  tha  Traabadonia :— * 


Ite         m  •  m  iia>asa 

— .    ^  -n—  1  

Us  as 

-J  J 

tsl              Bura-Hca  wo  Of 

E^r— ■  

la      klci      «  -  iJolu    Tur    -     -    slea  dhuu. 

In  the  14th  century  feudalism  had  ))as.sed  its 
prime,  and  power  was  8lipping  from  the  grasp 
of  princes,  prelates,  and  nobles  into  the  hands 
of  burghers  and  artisans.  Out  of  these  middle 
dasaea  came  the  '  Meistendqger,'  who  supplanted 
the  more  patrician  Minnesinger,  while  the  '  Min- 
uegeaaog  was  succeeded  by  the  '  Meistersang '  of 

*  Ir.  BateUh  v.C  BsnBt  work  on  tba  -Mlniiwliigw'  to  tha  tat 
•olfeoHlr  to  eoenitt.  Tb«  reader  i»1ll  And  In  Ita  loimb  volnaaa  a 

Terr  Initrticllve  euaj  on  tb«  music  of  the  MlunesliiKar. 
maiiT  •'taiuple*  u(  their  melodies,  »uiii<;  which  ara  t 
racilmtle.  nhlle  other*  are  alren  ta  aaodarn  BoUUon. 

1  Kroiii  the  Jena  M!«S.    UafW  gbSS  ttb  lHSH|ilt  iB  Mi  i 
BwtaUoa  II*.  b«3.  M».  uUj. 
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ih«  boigfien.^  Poeliy  loifc  in  gnM  tsn- 
doriMM  by  the  change,  bat  it  gained  in  strength 
and  moral  elevation.  The  repnted  founder  of 
the  Meisteninger  was  Heinrich  von  Meiaam, 
•onmOBlj  Mlled  Fraueulob.  He  caoM  to  Mainz 
in  131 T,  and  instituletl  a  guild  or  company  of 
singers  wbo  bound  themaelves  to  observe  certain 
rules.  TlMiigli  oflen  stiff  and  pedantic,  Frau- 
enlob's  poems  evince  intelligence  and  thought;' 
and  the  example  set  by  him  was  widely  imitated. 
OidUb  of  singers  looii  sprang  up  in  other  laige 
towns  of  Germany ;  and  it  became  the  habit  of 
the  buighera,  especiaUy  in  the  long  winter  eveior 
ings,  to  meet  together  and  read  or  sing  narratira 
or  other  poems,  either  borrowed  firom  the  Minne- 
singer, and  adapted  to  the  rules  of  their  own 
gnud,  or  original  compositions  of  their  own.  By 
the  end  of  the  14th  oentory  there  were  regular 
schools  of  music  at  Ck>lmar,  Frankfurt,  Mainz, 
Prague,  and  Strassburg.  A  little  later  tboy  were 
Ibtmd  also  in  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Breslau. 
Regensburpf,  and  Ulm.  In  short,  during  the 
15th  and  16th  centuriea  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  of  any  magnitoda  or  impoitance  thrfoghout 
Germany  which  had  not  its  own  Meistersinger. 
The  17th  centoxy  was  aperiod  of  decline  both  in 
Mmbfln  and  repute.  Tbo  last  of  thoao  tohoola 
«f  music  lingered  at  Ulm  till  1839,  and  then 
ooased  to  exist;  and  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Meistersinger  is  said  to  have  died  in  1876. 

Famous  among  Mdatersinger  were  Hans  Rosen- 
Wilt,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  MuscatblUt,  Heinrich  von 
Mtigeln,  Puschmann,  Fiacbart,  and  Seb.  Brandt ; 
but  the  greatest  of  all  by  hr  was  Hans  Sachs, 
the  cobbler  of  Nuremberg,  who  lived  from  I494 
to  1576.  Under  him  the  Norerobeiv  eobool 
imehed  a  higher  point  of  eKoeUeDoe  tiun  was 
over  attained  by  any  other  similar  school.  His 
exftMit  works  are  6048  in  number,  and  iill  34 
folio  Toliimee.  4275  of  lliem  am  Heisteriieder, 
or  'Bar,*  as  they  are  called.'  To  Sachs's  pupil. 
Adnni  Puschmann,  we  are  indebted  for  accounts 
ef  tiw  Meisterge«ang.  They  bear  the  titles  of 
*Griindiioher  Bericht  des  deutschen  Meisterge- 
sanges*  (Gdrlitz  1573) ;  and  '  GrUndiicher  Bericht 
der  deutschen  Reimen  oder  Khythmen '  (Frank- 
furt  a.  O.  1596).* 

The  works  of  the  Meistersinger  had  penemlly 
a  sacred  subject,  and  their  tone  was  religious. 
Hymns  were  their  lyrics,  and  narrative  poems 
founded  on  Scripture  were  their  epics.  Some- 
times, however,  they  wrote  didactic  or  epigram- 
Jnatio  poena.  But  tlteir  ntodnotioina  were  all 
alike  wanting  in  graoe  and  laulbility ;  and  hy 


th»  term  'Melttenlnit^r'  In  iinc«rt»ln.  Ambroi 
•*  SPPIM  MWi  nijiRe«l(i|er  who  mw  not  ft  noble, 
and  thua  b«cUM  Hw  ItattiiHiMiini  *ppell«tloa  «(  the  burfbar 
mlnitrvM.  R<;lmiuuin,  hoMwir.  SHlMtiM  ttet  Uw  ttds  MWMir  Ib> 
dkcat^d  excellence  in  »nyMlarlra4t|  Ml  lheltaa>laf  INMI M  ta| 
eimrorr«d  only  on  the  bett  slntm.  it  wM  aflMniSVte  vttmitA  to  all 
BMnben  of  the  Rultdt. 

»  A  complete  cvllrctlon  of  Fnuenlob'i  poemi  wu  pnblUhed  In 
184Sb7  BttinOller  at  QuedllnburK. 
•  Tb«  oelebmed  chorale   Waram  betrftlut  do  dlch.  moln  ITert' 
"  *       *""ll«?ed  to  !>■  tii-  work  of  Ila[i«  Hach»  ;  but  It  han  be^-n 
•bown  by  HOlime  In  hU  '  Altdf  uHchea  Llederhuch.' 


^y^**S»lll»  wwe*  »«»  wHtlen  by  Oeorglui  Aemlllui  Oemleir, 
SP  ••«>*•'  "alody  •  Oeln  gmud  meiu  Ireud.' 
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a  too  rigid  obeenranee  of  their  own  ninnto  wmi 

complicated  rules  of  compoaition  or  '  Tablatar 
(as  they  were  termed),  the  Meistersinger  ca>i< 
stantly  displayed  a  ridiculous  pedantry. 

Churches  were  their  ordinanr  plaoe  ot  pnn/doe, 
At  Nuremberg,  for  instance,  their  singini;  «ichi>  ' 
was  held  in  S.  Kathcrine's  church,  and  t'ueii 
.puUio  OOnteits  took  place  there.  The  procee<J 
ings  commenced  with  the  *  Freiaingen,'  in  whid 
any  one,  whether  a  member  of  the  school  or  ntA, 
might  sing  wliatever  he  ehoae;  but  no  judginwll 
were  passed  on  theite  preliminary'  perfomianoea 
After  them  came  the  real  business  of  the  day— 
the  oonteit— in  whkli  Meiiterringer  alooe  mighi 
com}>ete.  They  were  limited  to  scriptural  suU 
jects,  and  their  relative  merits  were  adjudged  bg 
four  'Merker*  or  markers,  who  sat,  behind  s 
curtail!,  at  a  table  near  the  altar.  It  was  the 
duty  of  one  of  the  four  to  see  that  the  song  faitb 
fully  adhered  to  scripture ;  of  another  to  pa« 
special  attention  to  its  prosody ;  of  a  third  tc 
its  rhyme;  and  of  the  fourth  to  its  mel  -V. 
Each  carefully  noted  and  marked  the  faults 
made  in  his  own  provinoe;  and  the  oompetitoi 
who  had  the  fewest  faults  obtained  the  prize, 
a  chain  with  coins.  One  of  the  ooins,  bearing 
the  image  of  King  David,  bad  been  the  gift  « 
Hans  Sachs,  and  hence  the  whole  'Gesange^ 
were  called  the  '  David,'  and  the  priaemen  were 
called  the  *  Davidwinner.*  The  second  priae  was  a 
wreath  of  artificial  flowers.  Evscy  Davidwinnei 
might  take  pupils,  but  no  charge  was  made  f  -r 
teaching.  The  term  'Meister,^  strictly  speak< 
ing,  iqpptied  only  to  those  wbio  invented  »  utiti 
metre,  or  composed  their  own  melodies  ;  the  rest 
were  simple  'Sanger.'  The  instruments  em- 
ployed Ibr  aeoompanimeBli  wera  the  liarp,  the 
violin,  and  the  cither. 

The  Meistersinger  seem  to  have  posaeesod  a 
atare  of  mdodiea  wt  Uidr  own  wa :  and  ttiess 
melodies  were  labelled,  as  it  were,  with  distinc- 
tive though  apparently  unmeaning  names,  such 
as  the  blue-tone,  the  red-tone,  the  ape-tune, 
the  rosemarj-tune,  the  yellow-lily-tune,  etc  A 
Meistersinger  might  set  bin  po«>m8  to  any  of 
these  melodies.  The  four  principal  were  called 
the  'gekronteuTSne,'  and  their  reapeelivaavtban 
were  Miiglin,  Frauenlob,  Mamer,  and  Begeo- 
bogen.  So  far  were  the  Meistersinger  earned  fay 
their  grotesque  pedantry,  that  in  setting  tiw 
words  of  the  39th  chapter  of  Genesis  to  Heinrit-h 
Miiglin's  'lai^ie  Ton,'  the  very  namo  of  Ihe 
book  and  tte  nianlMr  of  tta  chapter 
dlndad;^  thuh- 
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0«  -  ne  •  «l«    am  neun  iind  xwan-tl|^«te^  una  br-rt^i 


5^  r  f  f  ^'  r- 


wie  Ja-Mib  Sob  tot  mId  Bra-der   S-MK  sat-vkfet. 


(  A  (ImllAr  thine  oocnr*  In  tb* 
Cbureb.  vblcb  bagla  'laclptt  ] 
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IN*  -  Ml    Or*tii    0*-to-  itn-Mt,  «li 


TTnd    •!•    lwkriUr-tl(- tan 


Tlleb  (h 


And  many  an  instance  may  be  found  in  their 
aeculAT  music  ^here  the  melody  includes  the 
luiina  of  the  poet  and  the  page  of  the  work. 

The  melodies  of  the  Mtistersinger  (like  those 
of  the  Minnennger)  had  a  close  affiniW  to 
ebnrdh  moiie,  or  mtMr  to  iha  Oregoriaii  Modes. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  poor  and  simple, 
and  too  devoid  of  rhythm  ever  to  become  zeaUy 
(M)pular.  A  f&w  however  of  tiielr  eoiigi  f&and 
sufficient  favour  to  become  Yolkab'eder  in  the 
1 5  th  and  1 6th  centuries.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Meistersinger  themselves  sometimes  appropriated 
Volkslieder.  Thos  Hans  Sachs  has  reproduced 
thf  bo  iutifiil  old  Mailied  (May-song)  in  hia 
Faatiiachtaspiel  '  Der  Keydhart  mit  dem  f  eyhel,' 
wiitten  Feb.  7,  156a  *  He  calls  it  ft  'Beigen,' 
or  roundelay,  and  its  original  date  was  evidently 
anterior  to  the  14th  century.  In  its  16U1 
eentury  torn  itoomineiioeB  mIdIIowbs^ 
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Sw  M«  •  «  4ir  Her  •  •  bflngi  wm 


Mn    fflL  M  troff  ate; 

In  fine^  fho  Meietenlnger  eainiot  Im  to 

have  reached  ft  Ugh  level  of  excellence  either  in 
poetry  or  in  music,  but  they  undoubtedly  exer* 
cised  an  important  influence  on  the  formation 
of  the  Song  hj  the  attention  they  paid  to  ilijme, 
and  by  tlieir  rmmerouB  inventions  of  new  metri- 
cal arraugeincnta.  And  they  rendered  a  still 
greater  service  to  music  when  they  canied  it 
faito  every  German  home  and  made  it  ft  gnoa 
ftpd  pastime  of  domestic  life. 

While  more  regular  and  ftmnal  Tarietiee  of 
the  Song  were  thus  being  studied  and  practised, 
it  had  never  ceased  to  issue  in  its  old  spontane- 
ovm  fonn  of  VolkiUed  from  the  nntatored  hearts 
of  a  music-loving  people.  From  that  source  it 
came  in  native  vigour,  unforced  and  untrammelled. 
And  far  more  was  done  for  melody  and  harmony 
Ity  the  obscure  authors  of  Volkslieder  than  was 
ever  done  by  Minnesintjer  or  Meistersinger.  As 
Ambros  has  justly  pointed  out,  the  importance 

1  AceoHlnr  to  Mhme,  In  the  Prpf***  to  lilj  '  Alt<1.  Llederbtich.* 
j-t.  ulll.  the  wTltcri  of  the  Volksllwlrr  nrvrr  litniwl  thrtr  names, 
while  the  lleUter»lng«r  (ciiermll;  Introduced  his  own  name,  knd  rwf 
often  the  d«t«  of  hU  oompotltlon.  Into  Itw  IMS  rttym  o(  the  pom. 
A  Ucimniiww^  wns  can  thus  b*  dtottoivblMA  Awi  a  ties  Vsiki* 


of  the  part  played  by  the  Volkslied  in  the 
histonr  of  the  music  of  Western  Europe,  was 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Gregorian  Modes. 
From  the  Volkslieder,  the  greatest  masters  bor- 
rowed melodies ;  and  not  only  did  they  inge- 
nionsly  arrange  them  as  polyphonic  songs  in 
secular  music,  but  they  also  made  them  the 
foundations  of  their  greatest  and  most  ambitioos 
works;  and  it  Is  notoiloiis  that  whole  wisissi 
and  motets  were  oflen  formed  on  a  VolksHed.' 

Whoever  were  the  authors  of  the  Volkslieder, 
it  was  not  tiisir  halrit  to  write  them  down :  tlw 
songs  lived  on  the  lips  of  the  people.  But 
happily,  even  in  remote  times,  there  were  col- 
lectors who  made  it  their  business  to  transcribe 
these  pi^vlar  songs;  and  of  collections  thus  mada 
none  are  more  important  than  the  'Limbur^ 
Chronicle*  and  the  'Loeheimer  Liederbuch. 
The  former  woric  oonsists  of  VelkBlieder  wbloh 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  vogue  from  1347 
to  1380;  while  soDffs  of  apparently  little  later 
date  are  finmd  in  wa  other  eoUeeaoB,  whidi  is 
dated  1452.*  The  ' Lehrcompenditini'  of  H.  de 
Zeelandia  also  contains  some  very  fine  Volks- 
lieder of  the  iirst  half  of  ite  15th  asailmy. 
'  Her  Conrad  ging*  is  given  tlf  Ainbros  as  ttt 
example  of  them,  both  in  its  original  and  modern 
notation.*  The  subjects  of  Uie  early  Volks* 
lieder  were  liistoriea],  they  were  indeed  epic 
poems  of  many  stanzas  set  to  a  short  melody.* 
But  by  the  time  that  the  Volkslied  had  attained 
its  meridian  splendour,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  almost  every  sentiment  of 
the  human  heart  and  eveiy  occupation  of  life 
had  its  own  songs.  Students^  soldien,  pedlars^ 
apprentices,  and  other  classes,  all  had  th-'ir  r.wn 
distinctive  songs.  The  oonoiseneei  and  pleasant 
f(mna  of  the  melody  in  tile  Tolkdieder  were  the 
secret  of  their  universal  charm.  The  niuaic  was 
always  better  than  the  words.  So  loose  was  the 
structure  of  the  verse,  that  syllables  without  any 
sense  whatever  were  often  inserted  to  fill  tip  tlia 
length  of  the  musical  phrase,  as  in 

Dort  oben  »uf  dem  Berg©— 
Ddlpcl,  dfllpel,  dClpel— 
D»  steht  ein  hohes  Hans, 

or  a  sentence  was  broken  off  in  the  middle,  or 
meaningless  iiimIs  and  aber$  were  lavishly  in- 
terspersed.  But  notwithstanding  these  laxities 
of  oomposition«  there  was  a  close  connection 
betmsii  ilw  words  wad  the  melody. 

The  Volkslied  was  always  in  a  strophical 
form,  and  therein  differed  from  the  Sequences 
[see  Skqoknob]  and  Proses  of  the  Ghvoh,  and 
from  the  Leichen  of  the  Minnesinger,  which  had 
different  melodies  for  each  strophe.  Another 
marked  feature  of  the  Volkslied  was  its  rhyme. 
When  the  final  rhyme  had  been  substituted  Ifar 
mere  alliteration  and  apsonance,  a  definite  form 
was  imparted  to  the  verse,  and  its  outline  was 
randsnd  deam  by  tlM  msto^y  «r  tha  YoUuiiad, 


stt.vr. 


>  Ambro«.  Oeteih.  tUr  Mtitlk.  U. 
4  See  in.  575, 
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wblcfi  dmphMdsad  tlie  final  rhyme,  and  by  cover- 
uig  two  lines  of  the  poetry  with  one  phraee  of  t)>e 
melody  oraatraoted  a  symmetrical  anBDgement. 


P 


f  elirf  f  r,- 


to  Tnm  Hot 


Jl  J  C  f 


Ism  WW- 


T 

fdh  •  reo  belm  Schuu) - thor  hin  •  aus. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  example  that  the 
half-close  is  on  the  dominant  harmony ;  and  this 
principle,  which  was  originallj  m  peculiar  attri- 
bate  of  the  Volknli*  d.  has  been  gradually  intro- 
duced into  all  other  kinds  of  music,  and  it  ianow 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  form.  [See 
FoBX,  vol.  i.  p.  543.]  Many  of  the  Volkslioder 
were  composed  in  ecclesiastical  modes;  but  un- 
taught voeaUsts,  tinging  purely  by  iostiBet^  •con 
learnt  to  avoid  the  difficult  and  har«h  intervals 
oommon  to  some  of  the  modeSk  and  by  d^rees 
naed  none  bat  tba  Ionian  mode,  in  wluoh  atone 
the  dominant  principle  can  have  full  weight.  If 
the  Ionian  mode  (our  own  modem  scale  of 
G  major)  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  fiUl  into 
two  exactly  equal  parts,  with  the  semikooM  oc- 
cniiiiig  in  Um  aame  plaoe  of  each  diviaioa:'-- 


I  c.  D.  eTf,  I  [  O,  A,  BTb.  I 

As  C,  the  tonio,  is  the  principal  note  in  the  first 
divisions,  so  is  6  the  dominant  in  the  second. 
And  it  very  soon  became  a  practice  to  make  the 
first  half  of  a  stanza  pause  un  the  dominant  har- 
mony, and  the  MOOlKl  half  to  doM  OQ  the  tonic. 

The  fonn  is  gjenerally  very  concise,  as  in 
Example  5,  but  lea^^er  forms  are  sometimes  met 
with,  and  were  probably  doe  to  the  inflnence 
of  the  Church.  To  the  same  influence  we 
mav  undoubtedly  ascribe  the  melodic  melimuu 
wmbh  now  and  then  occur  in  strophical  udo- 
diea.  In  the  Gregorian  mnsic,  whtTo  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  rhythm,  the  melody  might  be 
indefinitely  prolonged  upon  a  convenient  vowel ; 
and  similarly  we  sometimes  find  in  tlie  Volkslied 
many  notea  given  to  one  word,  simply  beonnae  it 
is  an  easy  word  to  sing;  thus — 


— : — r— 

1     1  ^ 

' — rrs — '  

£*  klvhtela    liiid  In  dl-wa      Ml.  •chUoti'.wu 


oiadit 


ll«  irill  mfrbeMlM  tisu 


r«ri.  <I&ts  Ich    tu    Emr  kelo  Bu -l«n     hab  ; 


m   '   ^  • 

These  melodto  melisniM  abo  allow  the  voloa 

great  Bco|>e  in  the  so-called  '  Kehrreim '  or  re- 
frain. Another  noticeable  peculiarity  of  rhythm 
in  the  Volkalied  is  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
the  metM  la  treated.  In  many  instancea  tbft 
time  changes  with  every  bar,  and  the  following 
example  illustrates  a  different  representation  of 
tha  nwtM  In  •very  line  «f  the  aUnan '  a-^ 

Tonisn. 
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Kilt 


Ull  -  Ivt  l»l 
rmubt  wt-rd'  Icb 


der 


b&l  -  de 
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Si 


du    ich  die  »cliCu>t  iuu«t  m«i  -  den,  d>a 


stfr    St  -  ni 


ibnt. 


The  metre  of  the  ver«e  is  always  simple,  usually 
Trochaic  or  Iambic :  dactyls  or  spondees  are  rara. 
Unliice  the  aonga  of  many  etheir  eountriea,  tha 

nieIo<^ly  of  the  Volkslied  maintains  a  complete 
independence  of  the  accompanying  instrumeoV 
and  is  therefore  always  vocal  uid  never  tnatm- 

mental. 

The  Volkrilied  would  peem  to  have  fixed  as 
it  were  imttiuctively  uur  modem  major  tonal 
qmtem;  and  moreover  songa  oven  of  the  15th 
century  are  extant  which  were  xmdoubtedly 
written  in  minor  keys.  The  fullo^ing  melody 
clearly  belongs  to  the  old  system,  but  the  care 
with  which  the  leading  note  Gf  is  avoided,  and 
the  intervals  on  which  the  principal  rhymes  fall, 
maka  It  •vident  that  ^  A  minor  key  wan  in> 
tended. 


■X. 


brel-teo    Bm!  Cm    el  -  net    KOulgi      Tuch  - 


Consideration  has  thus  far  been  given  to  the 
very  important  contribntiMia  of  thn  Volitsiied 

I  Bm  BObne,  p.  S9B.  Tbe  iMtodr  uid  word*  or  thU  Muople  ki« 
tAken  from  the  •fi»M«ih»werHn."  VSk  no.  I.  Tlierc  %xr  msn;  »«r- 
ili»u«  of  lhi«  ftn»  mffhidj;  we  ofl«n  Snd  U  In  eollectlmi*  "ui  »«-.|iieul  lo 
1540.  »et  to  the  tnurulng  hymii  "Ich  dmnk  Dir.  lletw  U-ri-;  '  »;>d  wiii 
this  tettinx  It  appaan  III  fti)  t  hor»l»-boukt  duwii  ii.' it<'  r  ' ~*^<'* 

>  <^or(  Kuniter,  '  Kin  Auutuf  cut«r  iJtcr,  ueurr  Teuociien  XMA- 
1«U>  In  tanf  Tbellao  und  mcbrtecb  mu  ftiif(«lect  faa  d«r  Z<4l  v(« 
ia3»-l&M,'  I.  4S.  Tbti  to  OM  ol  Um  nnaMnwa  Twstoo*  of  tfe»  oJS 
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to  the  determiwiioD  of  panmiimt  form  In  mtuio ; 
but  ius  iufluence  on  the  oootoiiiponiy  muaio  alao 
requires  notice. 

It  has  alreMly  been  shown  that  the  oompoeerM 
of  other  countries,  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th 
centuhea,  took  secular  times  as  tbeniee  for  their 
mMMB,  motete,  and  otW  seared  works.  The 
German  composefV  did  the  same  to  a  certain 
extent^  but  they  more  oommonly  employed  the 
eecular  tmiei  in  tiieir  seoular  polyphonfo  works. 
Nerevthdess,  as  regards  church  music,  the  Volks- 
lied  occupied  a  higher  place  in  Germany  than 
elMiwhere ;  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  Hty  that 
more  than  half  the  melodies  of  the  chorale-bookB 
were  originally  secular.    Heinrich  von  Lauf- 
feii^)erg,  in  the  I5tb  century,  systematically  set 
hie  nered  woidt  to  weolar  tuneo  ;^  bat  the  Bo> 
formation  made  the  practice  very  much  more 
common.   The  Boformers  wished  the  oongrega- 
tioos  to  join  M  nraob  aa  ponibio  in  the  ainging 
of  hymns,  and  with  that  object  they  naturally 
prefetied  melodiee  which  were  familiar  to  the 
people.    A  «all4aiown  example  of  the  oom- 
bination  of  ■aoind  words  and  secular  melody  \s 
the  song  '  Isbruck,  ich  muss  dich  lassen,*  set  by 
Heinrich  Isaak  in  4  parts  in  1475,'  with  the 
melody  in  the  upper  part— a  rare  arrange- 
ment nt  that  time.    After  the  Reformation  this 
tune  was  adapted  by  Dr.  Hisse  to  his  sacred 
words  *  0  Weit,  ich  muss  dich  lessen* ;  and  in 
1633  Paul  Gerhardt  wrote  to  it  the  evening 
hymn  'Nun  ruhen  alle  Welder,'  in  which  form 
H  atSU  TCBataa  a  ihvoiirite  In  aU  Lnth«tm 
churches.'   After  many  transformations,  the  old 
love-^oogt '  Mein  gmlltt  ist  mir  verwimit,*  *  now 
Urm  In  one  of  wa  most  beaotlftil  and  sokmn 
chorales  of  both  the  Lutheran  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  namely,  '  0  Uaupt.  voU  Biut 
und  Wunden,'  which  Bach  has  intiodoaed  so 
often  in  his  Fassionmusik  according  to  S.  Blat- 
thew.    Again,  'Ich  hort  ein  frewlein  klagen/ 
was  adapted  to  '  Hillf  Gott.  wem  soU  ich  klagf  n' ; 
*0  lieber  Hans  versorg  dein  Gann,'  to  '  O  lieber 
Gott,  das  dein  Gebot';  and  '  Venus,  du  und  dein 
Kind '  to '  Auf  meinen  lieben  Gott.'  Many  dance 
■ongs,  ei^edally  tho  aoKsdlad  <  Ringeltanze,*  * 
likawlia  ask  to  isond  weeds.  It  abould 
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however  be  understiMKi,  tha^.  even  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Ionian  mode  in  the  Volkslied, 
and  the  consequent  settlement  of  our  modem 
tonality,  a  certain  proportion  of  Volkslieder  con* 
tinued  to  be  written  in  the  old  ecclesiastical 
modes.  Most  of  those  which  the  church  used 
were  originally  written  in  the  old  tonal  systenu 
Snob  as  are  still  nnn^  in  churches  have  nearly 
all  undei^une  a  change;  but  there  are  a  few 
exceptkms.  Uko  the  hymn  *  Ach  Gott  tba*  dich 
erbarmen,'  which,  accordinj?  to  the  modem  cho- 
rale-books, is  still  sung  in  the  old  Dorian  mode,* 
dthoogh  J.  S.  Baofa,  when  using  it,  chan^  it 
into  the  modern  T>  minor  acale.  la  its  ORginal 
secular  form  it  stands  ^  thus 
Dorian. 


rrlich  kttt.  ihr  lAndiluMcht  ai 

~      to  *  bw  a«M  em  Utf  • 


3d: 


1  rr 


frah'lrh 


gutw 


KSa'S. 


Br   kst  M 


to*  1^ 


loH  keloLandsknecht  trauren  iim  K«ld  :  «r 


willniuehr-lich 


krn 


lBAalMr«Ha«lwO 

aook  It  clMda  ttnu !— 


if,  1  l|l  M  '  \JTTY7-r\ 

^         Alb  Bto  •Ma,     M'Ut  iu>Mi     Mln.  ms 


J|j  Jlr  nr  B 


nir  M  M  dirt 


8b    tlnd  fliral  titft 


nal    iwl'tchm  dlr   und  mlfl 


1  AsnftiM.  W.  SIfc  *  0«oisFonl«.  LMkie. 

a  SBbiM.  AIM.  MBliitdii.  %Wti  I 

*  Tb*  •OOf  b  to  be  found  In  ir»rn  U  o  H»»nlrr'«  '  LuUf»rt<!n  nrii»r 
rslMU.  C*llt«rd«n.  Inuadan.  ale.'  KBintwr^ 


Until  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  the  common, 
though  not  Invariable  characteristics  of  tte 
Chorale  ami  Volkslied  were — the  melody  or 
cantns  firmus  in  the  tenor,  the  key  or  mode 
steadily  adhered  to^  ft  dlatonio  interrallic  pro- 
gression, and  a  note  given  to  every  syllable. 
Both  were  for  the  most  part  written  in  white 
notes,  because,  until  Philippe  do  Vitry  Intn- 
duced  notes  of  leas  value  towards  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  breves  and  semihreves  were 
the  only  notes  employed.  But  wo  most  btwaM 
of  nisoonoeption  as  regards  tempo,  for  according 
to  our  modem  notation,  the  semibreveo  shonhl 
be  regarded  and  written  as  crotchets. 

Whatever  dae  may  l>e  affirmed  of  the  Chorale^ 
this  at  h-ast  is  clear,  that  it  gained  rather  than 
loet  by  the  adoption  of  secular  melodies ;  they 
emancipated  it  from  stiflhssa  and  formaUty,  thsf 
gave  it  heart  and  living  warmth.  80  ftp  re. 
moved  from  irreverence  were  the  seenlar  me- 
lodiee, and  so  appropriate  to  tho  saered  toxt, 
that  the  music  is  generally  more  expresHive  of 
the  words  in  the  Chorale  than  in  the  Volks- 
lied,  But  perha^w  the  true  explanatiiwi  of  this 

•  Bm  Um  Krftirt  CbonltMl  fee 
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peculiarity  is,  tliat  in  the  case  of  the  Chorale,  the 
words  were  either  written  expreealy  for  a  choeen 
melody,  or  the  meilody  wm  teleeled  for  ite  ap- 
propriatenees  to  particular  words.  The  melody 
of  that  just  mentioned.  'O  Haupt  voll  Blut 
und  Wunden/  is  undoubtedly  secular,  but  what 
melody  ooold  belter  «cpr«M  m  deep  and  poignant 
religious  sorrow  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  meet  famous 
ftlk-BOQgs  of  different  countries  are  founded  on 
the  same  subject,  whether  it  be  a  legendary 
or  historical  event,  or  an  incident  of  ordinary 
life.  The  aoeeMoriee  of  oomee  raiy,  end  impart 
a  local  colouring  to  each  version  of  the  song ; 
but  the  central  theme  is  in  all  the  same.  In 
like  neamer  Hie  nme  tmee  are  tiie  property 
of  different  oountries.  Their  identity  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  detected  at  first  beneath  the  dis- 
guises in  which  it  is  enveloped  by  national  va> 
rieties  of  scale  and  rhgrtlm  and  harmony;  but 
it  cannot  elude  a  closer  examination,  and  it 
is  probable  that  careful  study  would  establish 
many  identitlee  Iddierlo  unauspected.  A  good  ex- 
am pie  of  these  cosmopolitan  songs  is  *  Ach  El.slein 
iiebes  Elselein.'  Its  subject  is  the  legend  of 
liie  Swimmer,  the  elearieel  story  of  Hero  end 

Leander  ;  and  it  hria  a  local  habitntion  in  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Buesia,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  Grer- 
nany.^  'Der  fietUer,*  aUo,  wUeh  !■  still  sung 
in  many  parte  of  Germany  and  in  Sweden,  is 
identieal  with  *  Hie  Jolly  Beggar '  of  Scotland.* 

Dunng  the  15th,  l6th,  and  17th  centuries  the 
■pirit  and  power  of  the  Volkslieder  were  felt  in 
every  branch  of  muHic.  Not  only  did  great 
masters  introduce  them  into  their  polyphonic 
werlEB,  both  sacred  and  leeulart  but  lutenists 
were  supplied  from  the  same  source  with  tunes 
ftr  their  instnmients,  and  organists  with  themes 
fgr  ibdr  extemporary  performaiioeB.  The  pro* 
gresB  of  polyphonic  music  in  Germany  had  been 
ehecked  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  Mass  after 
tiie  Beformation,  ae  liae  been  ehown  in  another 
part  of  this  work  [see  Schools  of  Cohpohition], 
but  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  it  by  the  con- 
trapuntal treatment  of  secular  songs  by  great 
compceers.  Ae  examples  of  such  treatment  we 
may  mention — 'AUein  dein  g'etalt,*  'Ach  herzigs 
herz.'  by  Heinnch  Finck;  'Mir  ist  ein  roth 
Ooldfingerlein*;  *Ich  soil  und  muss  ein  Bulen 
haben,'  by  Ludwig  Scnfl ;  •  Elend  bringt  Pein,' 
by  Benedict  Buds ;  '  £s  woUt  ein  alt  Mann,'  by 
Stephen  Mehn ;  '  Der  Gnt^fatioh  auf  dem  ZiaoM 
na-s^,*  by  Lorenz  Lemlin;  'Ich  weLss  mir  ein 
liubKchcn  grttnen  Wald,*  by  Sixt  Dietrich ;  '  Es 
geht  gen  dfeeen  Sommer,'  by  Arnold  von  Bruck; ' 
etc. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Kunstlied,  which  in  its 
primary  sense  signified  only  the  contrapuntal 
treatment  of  the  Song  by  ieemed  musicians.* 
With  the  polyphooio  KoaetUed  we  have  here 

■  At  to  th«  SwmtUh  Ti>r<lon  of  tts  MOa  MS  limiS  VtlMbw. 

»ol.  I.  p.  IO(  and  Vol.  H.  p  -iln. 

*  See  ('rL/«lij'«  '    •  ti'.«li  Sun^-^.'  p.  rwJ. 

»  All  ttiKtr  iong*.  4tul  numerous  'ah'm.  tr*  con<»ln«><1  In  Um 
difltorvht  numben  of  Johann  Olt'i  and  (iMir^  Forstrr  >  <'nUr<-il<tn«. 

*  Tbe  ««r7  much  wl«|«r  dcnlflcMkm  wtilch  the  t«rin  KunstlM 
•Clarasiiia  sa«slraS  ks»  taw  NfKn*  to  St  tlM  oeMft  «f  lUi  siilolik 


no  concern,  beyond  what  just  suffices  to  po^t? 
out  tbe  changes  through  which  it  aocceesirdj, 
passed.  Tlie  oompoeers  who  need  the  TeO^ 
lied  in  polyphonic  works  were  masters  of  erm 
contrapuntal  form ;  sometimes  they  worked  one 
melody  with  another,  as^Amold  von  JBruck,  whs 
combined  the  song  'Es  taget  vor  dem  Wald** 
with  'Kein  Adler  in  der  *  Welt' ;  or  if  they  dil 
not  treat  the  selected  melody  as  a  canon  (aa  Eckel 
treated  'Ach  Jungfrau,  ihr  seid  wolgemuth.'"), 
they  broke  it  up  into  fragments  for  imitatioe. 
When  oompoeing  their  own  melodiee,  they  alwajs 
adhersd  to  the  ehnreh  eoelee;  aad  oaad  tte 
new  system  only  when  adopting  a  Volkilied. 
The  contrapuntal  treatment  had,  however,  OM 
great  disadvantage— it  eonateatly  neoeeeitatsd 
the  severance  of  the  melody  into  fragmenta,  a&d 
thus  the  clear  concise  form  of  the  Song,  which  tbe 
Volkslied  had  done  so  much  to  establish,  was  ia 
danger  of  disappearance.    But  happily  at  tfdi 
juncture  (about  1600)  Hans  Leo  Hoissler  cwn* 
to  its  rescue.    Having  studied  in   Italy,  b«r 
breathed  into  his  songs  the  light  eeeolar  epiiH 
of  Italian  VillaneUe  and  Fa-la-lcu,  and  gave  mart 
prominence  to  the  melody  than  to  the  othsr 
vdoe-perte.  His  danoe-eonga  aleo,  with  thrfr 
short  rhythmical  phrases,  did  much  to  refrtore  tbe 
oonciae  fonn  of  the  Song.  Similar  characteristics 
are  netfoeable  In  Heloiior  Vkeaelc**  and  Beg^ 
nart's  collections  of  songs.^   In  the  beginning 
of  the  17  th  century  solo  songs  were  first  heard 
in  Germany ;  and  there,  as  everywhere  elst^  iho 
introduction  of  the  moBodie  i^steni  wae  dae  te 
the  influence  of  It.ily. 

Tbe  revolution  bt^fim  by  Italy  would  eeem  te 
have  first  affected  the  ohnveh  miule  rather  tfae 
the  secular  music  of  Germany.  Innovatinn? 
Italian  <»igin  are  plainly  discernible  in  the  sa- 
cred worice  of  PriUorioe  end  Heimioli  Suhttia* 
but  neither  of  these  composers  improved  tbe 
lar  monodio  ioi^.  German  poetry  had  now 
fisllen  to  a  debeeed  eonditioB.  It  fnodoeed  no* 
thing  better  than  songs  of  vapid  and  artificial 
sentiment  addressed  to  a  conventional  Phyllis  or 
Amaryllis.  A  nd  the  language  which  it  employed 
was  a  nondescript  mixture  of  French,  Latin,  asd 
stilted  Grerman.  Since  Luther's  death  tbe  9im|  le 
vernacular  bad  oeased  to  be  in  repute.  But  oo 
the  34th  August,  1617,  a  meeting'  ef  Qennen 
patriots  was  held,  who  set  themselves  to  restore 
their  native  tongue  to  honour,  and  with  that  view 
to  Btudy  the  fattrodeetioB  «f  method  Mad  rds 
into  its  graoanar  and  poetry.  Other  patriotic 
groups  were  soon  formed  with  a  like  purpose, 
and  l>y  the  year  i63o  tiieBe  aaaoniations  num- 
bered 890  members.  Their  labours  quickly  b<irt 
good  fruit.  The  success  of  a  group  of  Konigabeif 
|K}ct8  was  specially  remarkable,  and  was  doubt- 
less due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ^kill  with 
which  one  of  the  best  of  them,  Heinrich  Altmi 

•  B«e  BelMinacn.  G««ch.  d.  dentaelMn  U«d«.  pt,  SS. 

•  Ibid.  p.  Ti. 

Pse  'Triclnia  noTa  licblkh^r  amoroilncher  G<>itoc«  mft  fdtSiMB 
pcwtiuhtrn  Tezt«>ii  grtli-rvt  und  etlkbfr  Ma>wn  irach  ItallxrivliW 
Art  mlt  HtHi  coinpontrt  durrli  M'lchu.r  Fr»r  fk-n."  .VOrnbwf.  1*11;  i 
and  'KunwelHc*  f*ut»chi»  L,1'-')<t  /u  ilrr -m  siitiira<»n  oach  Altar 
SnS'f^M^AMnnlMiblM         durctt  imoabm  Bsa>M  ' 
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see  Albert],  let  his  own  and  hla  MsociaW 
longs  to  music.  Hia  compoaitions  became  ex- 
Temely popular ;  and  he  has  been  styled  'the 
ather  of  the  volkstbiimliches  Lied.'  Bchein  and 
iammerschmidt  had  preceded  him  on  the  right 
Mib.  but  Himr  tMto  and  talent  were  frustrated 
)y  the  wflrthlesanesa  of  the  words  they  set  to 
nusic.  Hie  poetry  on  which  Albert  worked  was 
lot  by  any  amoM  cf  ft  Ugh  order,  nor  was  he 
ts  slave,  but  it  had  sufficient  irn.rit  to  demand  a 
iertain  meaaore  of  attention.  This  Albert  gave 
•0  it,  and  h«  wrote  mcSodlously.  Seroral  of 
UM  aongs  are  for  one  voice  with  davioembalo 
xtcorapaniment,  but  their  harmoiiy  ie  poof^  as 
he  following  example  shows 

I 


Otlvoflnni-m  m  ibr 
km  H»>*rinnOold 


M — ^ 


f  f  i  f  f 
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i 


Mehl. 


The  movement  began  lij  Albeit  WM  oenfed  on 
•y  Able,  and  tlie  Kciegan,  Adam  and  Johann. 

ohann's  songs  are  very  good,  and  exhibit  a 
larked  improvement  in  grace  and  rhythm.  The 
rst  bars  of  Ue  long  '  Kommt.  wir  wollea*  llftTe 
U  ibe  deftHMM  ofthe  beet  yolkaUeder>* 


^3 


Kuinuit.  wIr  mul  -  leo 
8 


unt 

6 


spa  •  tie  •  rea 


»  « 
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Merxnwliile  the  Kunstlied  or  polyphonic  Bong 
ad  ceased  to  advance :  other  branches,  especially 
wtmmental  and  dramatio  mnsle,  bad  absorbed 
•mposern,  fvnd  Kon,'s  bc;^n  to  be  called  'Odes'  nnd 
Arias.'  Writing  in  1698,  Keiser  says  that  can- 
ktas  hftd  driven  away  the  oldQeman  songs,  and 
bftt  thdr  plftoe  wm  being  tdceii  bj  mmgt  oon- 


•onR  th* 
itefartSi 


sbting  of  redtatires  and  arias  mixed.*  Among 
the  writers  of  the  1 8th  oentury  who  called  their 
song!  'wiai^'  Mid  who  wrote  chiefly  in  the  arift 
form,  were  Graun,  Agricola,  Sperontes.Telemann, 
Quantz,  Doiuu,  Kirnberger,  G.  P.  £.  Bach,  Nichel- 
mann,  Marpnrg,  and  Neefe  (Beethoven's  master). 
They  certainly  rendered  some  service  to  the  Song, 
They  set  a  good  example  of  attention  to  the  word% 
bothaere^rds  metre  and  eipresifoa;  they  v»> 
ried  the  accompaniment  by  the  introtJuction  of 
arpeggios  and  open  chords;  and  they  diq>l^ed 
ft  thoreoghonminand  of  ihib  itropMol  form.  Bnt, 
notwithstanding  these  merits,  their  songH,  with 
few  exceptions,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  dry* 
inanimate,  and  deficient  in  melody.' 

It  toilfiA  etrike  the  reader  as  strange  if  tbt 
great  names  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  Handel  were 
passed  by  in  silence ;  but,  in  truth,  neither  Bach 
nor  Handel  ever  devoted  reel  study  to  the  Song, 
Such  influence  as  they  exercised  upon  it  was  in- 
direct. Bach,  it  is  true,  wrote  a  lew  secular 
songs,  and  one  of  tfiein  was  the  diarming  Ifttto 
song  '  Willet  du  dein  Hcrz  mir 
which  is  essentially  '  volksthiiiulich'  :* 


tuig  c*     h>'im-1lch  an 


His  two  comic  cantatas  also  contain  several  of 
great  spirit ;  but  it  was  through  his  choral  workt 
that  he  most  powerfully  affected  the  Song.  The 
only  English  song  which  Handel  is  known  to  have 
written  ii  ft  hnnra^g^nng  fiir  bftM  Toioa^*  of  wUflh 
we  give  the  opening  •Cnun : — 


ILe  uioni-lnt!  U  clia.rut-luK.  all    Na-turo  1>  gay.  A 


a«inrl 

but  his  influence  upon  the  Song  was  through  his 
operas  and  oratorios,  and  there  it  was  immense.* 
Equally  indirect,  as  will  be  seen  presentlv,  were 
the  effects  produced  on  it  by  tht  gMlilM  m  Qlnak^ 
Haydn,  and  even  of  Mozart. 

At  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  namely 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  ft  new  and  m^vnlav 
form  of  the  Kunatlied  appeared,  and  tnis  was 
the  '  volksthiunliobes  Lied.*'  The  decline  of 
the  Volkalied  dnrfng  the  17th  eentory  baa  been 
gometimes  attributed  to  the  distracted  state  of 
Germany;  and  certainly  the  gloomy  atmosphert 
of  the  Thhrty  Tears  war  wd  the  diaoiatkwi  of 


»  fl#«  the  pc«(»c«  to  hl«  Ckotats  

tchlcht*  d«a  dmtMilMn  liedM  Im  xrUI  JahrhoaSwl,'  §.  m, 
1  raUlnfonMtionrMpMttnfUNM  Mim.  sad  ■Illicit 

4  Bvtlhs  •attartldtrsriUsliBMMheMMlaai 

•  In  Um  rtuwinum  Library  at  CMibrtd**. 

•  8e«  Schneider. '  Dm  inuilk»ll«ehe  Lied.'  vol.  tli  p.  190. 

T  The  una  •  »olk*thttinllche»  Lt«J."  drfli?«  eiact  tr»niUtIon 
iKMdljr,  MMM  a  tUaifit  populax  Ioob  «(  Um  trUMJe 
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Bat  no  political  or  Hoc\a.\  trouble*  could  affect  ita 
existence  so  deeply  m  mi  invMion  upon  its  own 
ground  by  tho  KtmoUiod.  Am  long  as  tlio  artittfo 
song  dwelt  apart,  amontf  learned  rausiciani,  tho 
VoUuUed  had  little  to  fear.  But  when  onoo  it 
had  beoome  simple  and  mdodloas  enough  to  be 
•Mrfly  oawht  bjr  the  people,  the  Yolkslied  was 
■upplanted:  Its  raUon  d'Ure  was  gone.  In 
«hanhes  and  schools,  at  oonoerte  and  theatres, 
the  public  grew  habituated  to  the  artiatio  song, 
And  the  old  Yolkslieder  &ded  from  memory.  The 
few  that  retained  any  popularity  were  in  the 
modem  tunal  system.  The  volksthiimlicbes  Lied 
is.  in  short,  a  combination  of  the  Volkslied  and 
the  Kunstlied,  and  its  area  of  capacity  is  a  very 
wide  one.  In  the  hnnds  of  a  true  master  it  rises 
to  a  high  level  uf  pi'eiic  beauty,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  bad  workman  it  can  descend  to  any  depths 
of  stupidity  or  Tulgarity,  withont  oeasing  to  be 
VolktithuinHch.  Songs  there  were,  undoubtedly, 
before  the  time  of  J.  A.  Uiller,  to  which  this 
epithet  could  properly  be  applieil ;  but  he  was 
the  first  to  secure  for  them  a  thuruii^'hly  popular 
recognition.  He  belonged  to  the  second  half  of 
tiie  l8th  oentory,  and  was  really  an  operatic  com- 
poger.  It  was  the  soinjfw  in  his  '  Singspiele  *  which 
t'jok  so  btrong  a  hold  of  the  public  ^oee  HiLLER, 
J.  A. ;  SiNospiEL.]  A  favourite  taoe  from  his 
S  ni^'spiel '  Die  Jagd*  will  serre  as  » ipooiiiMn  of 
bis  style : — 
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who  did  much  for  the  volksthilndicbes  Lied.  He 
was  oanful  above  others  of  his  time  to  select 
poeUe  words  for  his  mono;  and  the  «ft»nr^f 
was  now  provided  with  a  store  of  fresh  and  oato- 
ral  poems  of  the  Volkslied  type  by  Btirger,  Clao- 
dius,  Holty,  the  StolbeigSy  Vase,  and  other  pocto 
of  the  Gottingen  scbooL  80  kmg  as  Schula  kepi 
to  a  simple  toirn,  he  was  always  successful .  aixi 
many  of  his  songs  are  still  the  delight  of  Ger- 
man school  children.  In  his  more  ambitious 
but  less  happy  efforts,  when  he  tried  to  give  fi^ll 
expression  to  the  words  by  the  music,  he  aban- 
doned the  volksthttmlidi  Ibnm  M  hia  mi^  *Dii 
Spinnetin'  will  ehow 
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Another,  '  Ohne  Lie!)  nnd  ohne  Wein,'  taken 
from  his  Singwpiel  '  i)er  Teufel  ist  los,'  and  still 
s  mg  in  Gennany  with  much  seet,  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Kunstlitder  to  be  received  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Volkslieder.  J.  Andr^,  the 
Author  of  tho  <Bh«iiiw«iiiiie^*  wm  »  coiitaia- 
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Starting  from  Hiller  and  Schulz  the  toU» 
thttmlitdies  Lied  pursued  two  different  roada 
Its  composers  in  the  Hiller  c^hool,  Ruch  as 
Ferdinand  Kauer,  Wenzel  Muller,  and  Uiinm«i, 
wove  shallow  and  imperfectly  cultivated  Binii- 
oians.  Their  sentinu-iitnl  melodies  had  a  oertaia 
Riiperficial  elegance  which  gave  them  for  a  tims 
an  undeserved  repute.  A  few  of  Hinuneri 
songs — for  exnniple,  '  Vatcr  ich  nife  Dich'  anJ 
'  An  Alexis  send'  ich  Dich ' — are  still  iu  vogue 
among  nine  olasow  of  the  German  populatke. 
but,  measared  by  any  good  stamlard,  their  valo< 
is  inonnsidenibie.  The  dramatic  compoeert. 
Winter  and  Joe.  W<dgl,  nay  !>•  MckuMd  t» 
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have  been  of  this  achool,  in  bo  far  as  ihey  were  | 
■oi^-writen ;  and  its  tendencies  reappeared  in 
our  own  day  in  Refssiger  and  Abt.  On  the 
ether  hand,  Srhulz'a  followers  were  real  mu- 
sioians;  and  if  they  became  too  stiff  and  formal, 
their  deltets  were  a  frnit  of  dieir  Tirtaet.  Their 
ftiffnesa  and  formality  were  the  outcome  of  a 
Btrict  r^ard  to  form  and  symmetry,  and  of  a 
praiseworthy  cuntempt  for  fidae  sentunent.  Most 
of  them  could  wilte  at  will  in  more  than  one 
style.  Whenever  they  chose  the  volksthUm- 
liches  Lied,  they  proved  their  mastery  of  it ;  and 
in  other  kinds  cf  oompontMni  they  were  equally 
st  home.  Their  names  must,  therefore,  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  more  than  one 
cilasi  of  song.  Tlie  flnt  and  best  of  8ohnla*s 
school  was  Mendelssohn's  favourite,  J.  F. 
Reichardt.  He  was  wngnlarly  happy  in  his 
*Kinderliflder,*  hot  hit  nioit  Enable  Mrviees 
t  >  the  Song  were  given  on  other  ground,  as  will 
a[*pear  later.  Next  to  him  came  Anselm  Weber, 
and  Kageli.  Zelter,  Klein,  Ludwig  Ber^r,  and 
Friedrich  Schneider,  are  entitled,  by  thetr  songs 
for  male  chorus,  to  ho  oounted  frfn^Tg  the  fol- 
lowers of  Schulz. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  yolkiihtim- 
li -hes  Lied  without  mentioning  the  names  of 
C'ouradin  Kreutzer  and  Hetnriuh  Marscbner, 
whoae  operatio  songs  proved  thomselvea  to  be 
truly  volksthUmlich  by  their  firm  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  of  Carl  Krebs  and 
Ktteken,  who  have  alao  eet  an  honoorable  mark 
on  this  kind  of  aong.  It  is,  likewise,  proper  to 
add  the  titles  of  a  few  typical  songs  which  are 
fi>and  in  every  modem  collection  of  so«caUed 
VoUtslieder,  though  really  volkHthiimliche  Lieder 
Converted  into  Volkelieder.  Some  of  them  are 
by  celebrated  compoeerii  whose  fanie  was  chiefly 
won  in  other  fields ;  some  by  men,  like  Silcher, 
(iersbach,  and  Gust.  Reichanlt,  wlio  wrote  nothing 
but  volksthUmliche  Lieder ;  of  some  the  au  thorahip 
is  wholly  unknown;  and  of  othora  it  ia disputed. 

Worthy  to  he  mentioned  as  representative 
songs  of  this  class  are  '£e  ist  bestimmt  in 
Gottes  Bath';  'Aeh,  wie  late  mS^feh  daaa'; 
'Prinz  Eugenius*;  *Zu  Mantua  in  Banden*; 
'  Wir  batten  gebaut  ein  stattliches  Haus ' ;  *  Es 
xogen  drei  Burschen' ;  '  Was  klinget  und  ringet 
die  Strasse  herauf*;  '  Der  Mai  iat  gekommen'; 
*Bokrrinzt  mit  T,rtuh' ;  '  Caiidfamus '  ;  *  Ea  ging 
eiii  Fi  osch  spaziereu  ' ;  '0  Tannebaum,  O  Tan- 
nebanm ' ;  *  Morgenroth,  Moi^enroth ' ;  *  Ich 
batt'  einon  Kamenwlcn ' ;  'Was  blasen  die 
Trompeteu';  '£s  geht  bei  gedampftem  Trom- 
mdkhuig* ;  '  Morgen  mttsaen  wir  venoisen  ' ; 
*  Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es  bedeuten ' ;  'In 
einem  kvihlen  Grunde*;  'So  viel  Stern  am 
Himmel  ilehoD*;  *Bb  kann  ja  idoht  imroer  to 
bleibon*;  'Nach  Sevilla,  nach  SeviUa';  'Eh  ht 
ein  Sohnitter  der  heisst  Tod';  'Der  alte  Bar- 
b.^roesa ' ;  'Die  Fahnenwacht ' ;  ' liKdolo  ruck, 
ruck,  ruck ' ;  '  Wa^i  iist  des  Deutsohen  Vater- 
iaw^*  eto.^    Kone  of  these  looga  «re  vulgftr. 


nor  even  commonplace.  They  are  familiar  to 
all  classes,  young  and  old;  and  the  heartiness 
witii  whidi  they  are  everywhere  sung  atleili 
their  vitality.  Singing  in  unison  is  compara- 
tively rare  among  Germans;  their  universal  love 
and  knowledge  of  nnne  naturally  predispoee 
them  to  singing  in  parts.  A  regiment  on  the 
march,  a  party  of  students  on  a  tour,  or  even 
labouen  returning  from  work,  all  alike  sing 
these  fibvourite  songa  in  parts  with  remarkable 
accuracy  and  preciHion.  And  the  natural  apti- 
tude  of  the  nation  for  thia  practice  is  perpetually 
fostered  lij  tlie  'Singvereine'  or  singiny^BM 
which  exist  even  in  the  most  obionre  MUl  W- 
eluded  comers  of  Germany. 

If  it  be  asked  by  what  quaBtiee  the  volke* 
thUmliches  Lied  can  be  recognised,  the  anawv 
would  be,  that  it  is  itrophical  in  form,  and  hae 
an  agreeable  melody,  easy  to  sing,  a  pure  and 
simple  harmony,  an  unpretending  accompaniment, 
a  regular  rhythm,  a  correct  accentuation,  and 
wonk  inspired  bv  natural  sentiment.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  these  qualities  explains  its  popu* 
larity.  But  it  Licked  the  poetic  and  thoughtful 
treatment  both  of  words  and  music,  which  sub- 
sequently laiaed  the  lyvio  eoog  to  the  level  of 
true  art. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  in  what  ways  the  Song 
waa  treated  by  some  of  the  greatest  composers  of 

tlie  iSth  and  19th  centuries — by  Gluck,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr  and  Weber.  Gluck 
was  the  eoBteinporary  of  Graun,  Agifada,  and 
Kiraberger ;  and  like  them  he  called  most  of  his 
songs  odes.  But  the  standpoint  from  which  ho 
regarded  the  Song  was  very  difltosnt  from  theiti. 
Applying  bis  theories  about  the  Opera  [see 
Gluck  and  Opera]  to  the  Song,  he  steadfastly 
aimed  at  a  correct  accentuation  of  the  words  in 
the  music,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Italian  form 
of  melody,  which  required  the  complete  sulxir- 
dination,  if  not  the  entire  sacrifice  to  itself,  of 
every  other  element  of  composition.  'The 
union,'  wrote  Gluck  to  La  Harpe  in  1777.  'be- 
tween the  air  and  the  words  should  be  so  cloite, 
that  tiie  poem  should  aeem  made  for  the  musio 
no  less  than  the  tmisic  for  tlie  poem*;  and  he 
consoientioualy  strove  to  be  true  to  this  ideal  in 
all  his  work.  Bat  though  he  rev<dtttioiiieed  the 
Opera,  he  left  no  deep  m:irk  on  the  Song;  for 
indeed  he  never  devoted  to  it  the  beet  of  his 
genius.  His  few  songs,  chiefly  Klopstock's  odes, 
have  no  spontaneity  alx>ut  them,  but  are  dry  and 
pedantic,  and  with  all  his  superiority  to  his  con- 
ttiuiporaritis  in  aimti  and  priucipleti  of  com^Ktsitiou, 
his  odea  are  ioanelj  belter  than  thein.  Benie 
an  example : — 


I  The  raftilar  wtU  And  S  Sli 
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One  song  of  tbe  very  highest  merit  wM  writ- 
ten by  Hftvdn.  His  natiuual  air,  '  Gott  erluUte 
IVbds  den  Kiuier,*  is  perfect  of  ita  kind.'  Simple 
and  popular,  yet  breathing  a  lofty  and  di^mified 
patriotism,  it  utUafies  the  severest  stand&rd  of 
orilialm.  Bat  it  wm  a  nniqae  eflfort;  none  of 
his  other  songs  approaoh  within  measurable 
distance  of  it.  It  was  his  habit  to  conceive  them 
entirely  firom  the  instrumental  point  of  Ti«ir.  As 
Schneider  truly  saya,  Haydn  'treats  the  vocal 
melody  exactly  as  a  pianoforte  or  violin  moti^ 
onder  which  he  placw  tome  words  wUdi  «dy 
superficially  agree  in  rhythm  with  the  melody.'* 
for  Haydn's  true  lyrics  ws  must  turn  (asSchnei- 
dtr  Uds  08  torn)  to  the  aadaiitss  and  adagios 
of  his  quartets  and  Bymphonies ;  just  as  we 
most  study  the  great  chcaral  works  of  Bach  and 
BiMidel  if  «•  iroold  imdanrtaad  and  appreciate 
ths  AOtioil  of  those  great  masters  on  the  Song. 

The  vM^ty  of  Mosart's  powers  is  visible  in 

Us  songs.  Some  of  them  might  be  described  as 

arias,  and  others  as  voIkBthtioiliche  Lieddr;  sme 

are  lyrical,  and  others  dramatic,  and  yet  Mozart 

eaanot  be  said  to  lisnro  impniBsd  Us  own  great 

ind  i  vid  uality  upon  the  Song.  Ho  was  not  at  his 

I  roc  ito  silgia  fli  tUs  MS  BsTBa  (nL  L  a,  sM  Bsssi 
nnuk  iiisBrtBiilir,'<tofcS.lliii»'wfcl.»» 


best  in  that  field.  The  least  haopy  of  his  songs 
are  tboas  in  which  he  set  homuy  or  tboroughJj 

popular  words  to  music:  his  genius  lived  too 
much  in  an  ideal  world  for  work  of  that  kind. 
Thus  in  his  'lob  mochte  wohl  der  Kaiser  aein' 
the  music  ceases  after  the  first  bar  to  be  volks- 
thfimlich.  It  was  in  the  opera  that  he  put  forth 
his  full  strength,  and  his  opsntic  songs  often 
derive  from  their  simple  joyous  melodies  a  truly 
popular  character.  Most  of  his  songs  are  in  the 
aria  fonn,  and  their  exquisite  melodfai  ***im^ 
obliterate  such  faults  of  aooenkoatisB  00  OOCOr 
the  following  example :— 


Want  dlrdtoFren-dB  wtn-tal 
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maiich 


teai  du 


0*  • 


The  reader  will  ohserf  wliat  exaggerated  em- 
phasis the  music  puts  upon  such  unimportant 
syllables  of  the  verse  as  '  mal '  and  *  ge.  Mo> 
zart'a  masterpiece  in  the  Song  was  '  Das  Veil- 
chf  ti.'  which  he  wrote  to  Groethe's  words ;  and 
had  he  written  other  songs  of  like  excellenoe,  his 
position  as  a  song-writsr  would  have  been  mors 
on  a  level  with  his  iinfltir]iassed  fame  in  other 
branches  of  music.  In  '  Das  Veilchen '  he  treats 
every  detail  independently.  When  tho  oo^ 
passes  from  narrative  to  the  violet's  own  utter- 
ance, the  character  of  the  music  changes ;  and 
the  aoeomponimont  also  suppUso  nTivU  thoqgh 
delicate  representation  of  the  narrative,  while 
the  unity  uf  the  Song  is  never  lost  amid  vanetaes 
of  detail.'  For  suen  minute  painting  in  mosie 
the  ordinary  harmonic  basis  of  tonic  and  dominant 
is  not  wide  enough.  Modulations  into  other  keys 
are  requisite.  In  this  song,  therefore,  Moasirt 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  princiiml  keys, 
G  major  and  D  major,  but  introduces  the  Jceys 
of  O  minar,  Eb,  and  Bb  major,  though  withoot 
any  ehanos  <tf  sk;nature.  Neither  does  he  pay 
mnohheoa  to  a  mar  demarcation  of  the  strouhie 
^Tirioos,  whieh  had  hitherto  besn  regarded  as 
indispensable,  but  by  the  simple  force  <«  a  homo- 
geneous rhythm  fully  sustains  the  unity 
tial  to  lyrio  ooog.  Tho  ««ry  Htlio  ttiat  jot 
maincd  to  bring  this  class  of  song  to 
was  subsequently  acoompUahed  by  bchuboit. 

Bono  of  BeettioTen's  earlisr  aongs— soeh  m 

'  An  einen  Saugling,' '  Das  Kriegslied,'  '  Molly's 
Abschied/  and  'Der  freie  Mann' — are  volks> 
thflmlich,  and  fSBsmMo  Sdhnte*k  oompodtionsk 
For  the  socompaniaMiit  they  have  the  asiod^ 
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^wmodeed,  aad  »  syllable  is  given  fo  ^ftdi  note : 

ht;y  should  therefore  l>c  declaimed  rather  than 
mng.  The  structure  is  itimiUr  in Ciellert's  sacred 
mii;s,  op.  48,  except  ill  the  'BiMidied,*  where 
htre  is  a  fuller  development  of  the  accoinpani- 
uent.  Of  Beethoven's  early  songs  the  best  known 
-trobably  is '  Adelaide/  and  it  is  written  in  a  larger 
'  nil  than  thoHc  already  referred  to.  Its  form  may 
>«  termed  the  scena-form.  In  it  botb  voice  and 
t<  < 'iinpaniment  are  uiade  to  give  exact  exprecs'iun 

■  I  y  word  of  the  poem,  and  changes  of  tempo 
Hid  key  impart  to  it  a  dramatic  cast.  But  our 
;bief  interest  lies  in  Beethoven's  lyric  songs.  He 
lei  dx  songs  of  Goethe*8  as  75,  and  uree  as 
m.  83.  There  is  much  in  the  style  and  Bpirit  of 
vese  lyrics  which  might  have  tempted  him  to 
ise  diner  the  eoena  or  the  eantata-ibrm ;  hot 
;he  strophical  division  correspondn  so  well  with 
■heir  general  character  that  he  could  not  dis* 
-egard  it.  He  left  it  therefore  to  the  instro- 
nental  part  to  satisfy  their  dramatic  require- 
nents.  In  Mifrnon's  Ron"',  '  Kcnnnt  (hi  das 
Liand,*  each  stanza  has  the  same  beautiiul  uie- 
ody.  and  the  accompaniment  alone  varies.  In 
'tlier  cases,  as  in  Goethe's  *  Trocknet  nicht ' 
,N\'oane  der  Wehmuth),  the  melody  is  a  mere 
'ecitatioB,  and  all  tiie  Importanoe  of  the  song 
jelnngB  to  its  accompaniment.  In  Jeitteles' 
Uederkreis,  '  An  die  feme  Geliebte/  op.  98,  the 
anity  wldoh  makee  the  cycle  Is  wholly  the  work 
)f  the  composer,  and  not  of  the  p  ^t.  It  is 
Beethoven  who  binds  the  songs  together  by  short 
aatramental  interlades,  whidi  modolate  ao  as 
«  introduce  the  key  of  the  next  song,  and  by 
veaving  the  melody  of  the  first  song  into  the  last. 
VIost  of  the  songs  of  this  beautiful  cycle  are 
itrophical,  but  with  great  variety  of  accompani- 
n«'nt,  and  the  just  balance  of  the  vocal  and 
u-<trumental  parts  equally  contributes  to  the 
ai  thiol  axpTMrion  of  lyric  thought  and  feeling. 
Jk  songs  wliich  had  more  of  the  aria  form  liee- 
hoven  was  less  suooawftll.  In  short,  the  principal 
eenlfc  produced  hy  him  with  regard  to  the  song 

the  enlargement  of  the  part  snHtaiiied  by  the 
nanofoxte.  He  taught  the  instrument,  as  it  were. 

give  oonadone  and  inteUigeot  iitteranee  to  the 
KHjtic  intentions  of  the  words.  Hia  lyrit;  genius 
ose  to  its  loftiest  heights  in  his  instrumental 
rarka :  and  here  again  its  full  perfection  miut  be 
ooked  for  in  the  dow  moveoMiita  of  hii  otdMttial 
nd  chamber  compositions. 

8{K)hr  al.-'u  wrote  lyric  songs,  a  task  for  which 
lie  romantic  and  contemplatiTe  nature  well  fitted 
iin.  But  his  songs  are  marred  by  excessive 
laboration  of  minutise,  and  in  the  profusion  of 
fctaik  cleameMi  of  ontHne  ii  loet,  and  form  itadf 
i^ippears.  Again,  his  mo<iulritions,  or  rather 
nuuutions,  though  never  wantonly  introduced, 
re  so  frequent  as  to  be  wearisome.  Of  all 
is  songs  '  Der  Bleicherin  Nachtlied'  and  '  T)i  r 
losenstrauch '  are  hreeat  from  theae  faults,  and 
hey  are  his  best. 

A  greater  influence  was  exercised  upon  the 
iong  by  Carl  Maria  von  Wel>er.  He  published 
wo  books  of  Volkslieder,  op.  54  and  op.  64,  with 
lew  mdodiei»  of  whidi  the  beit*]mown  are 

▼OL.m.  n.  5. 
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•Wenn  ioh  ein  Voglein  war*  and  'Mda  Sehat- 

zerl  \nt  hiibsch.'  Of  hi.-f  other  songs  the  most 
celebrated  are  the  cradle-song  '  tichlaf  Herzens- 
•Blmdieii '  and  the  *  Lqrer  nnd  Sdiwert*  aongs 
(for  instance^  'Das  Volk  sttlit  auf  and  '  Du 
iSchwert  an  mdner  Linken'),  and  these  songs 
deserve  their  oddwity.  Others  indeed,  such  as 
*Ein  steter  Kampf^*  are  not  so  well  known  nor 
beard  so  often  as  they  ought  to  be.  Weber's 
lame  as  a  song-writer  has  perha{)8  suffered  some* 
what,  like  Mozart's,  from  the  ciromnetanoe  that 
many  of  his  be>t  song^j  are  in  his  operas ;  and  it 
has  been  partially  eclipsed  by  Ute  supreme  ex- 
cellence of  one  or  two  composert  who  were  inune* 
diately  subsequent  to  him.  It  was  also  unlucky 
for  him  that  he  wrote  most  of  his  acoompaniments 
for  the  guitar.  But  in  the  soloe  and  enomaee  of 
'Preciosa,'  'Der  Freischiltz,*  and  'Euryauthe' 
there  are  romantic  melodies  of  unfailing  charm 
to  the  German  people.  *  They  axh  filled,'  says 
Rcissmann,  'with  the  new  s])irit  awakened'  in 
Germany  by  the  War  of  Liberation — the  spirit 
which  inspired  the  lays  of  Amdt,  JScheukendorf, 
Ruckcrt,  and  Komer.  The  dreamy  tenderness 
of  tlie  old  Vi'lkrtlieder  was  united  by  Weber  to 
the  eager  adventurous  spirit  of  a  modem  time. 
His  conceptions  are  never  cS  great  intellectual 
depth,  nor  are  his  forms  remarkably  developed, 
but  the  entrainanie  expression  with  which  he 
writes  gives  hli  oompodtions  an  irresistible  fresh- 
ness, even  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century.'  * 

Incidental  reference  has  already  been  made 
more  than  onoe  to  Goethe,  but  a  few  words  must 
be  added  on  the  obligations  of  the  Song  to  him. 
The  fine  outburst  of  lyric  song  which  enriched 
the  music  of  Germany  in  his  Ufetime  was  very 
largely  due  to  him.  The  strong  but  poUshed 
rhythm  and  the  full  melody  of  his  verse  were  an 
incenti  ve  and  inspiration  to  composers.  Keichardt 
was  the  first  to  make  it  a  systematio  study  to 
set  Goethe's  lyrics  to  music.  Some  of  them  were 
set  by  him  as  early  as  1780;  but  in  1793  he 
published  a  separate  collection  entitled  'Goethe's 
lyrische  Gedidkte,*  and  containing  thirty  poems. 
In  1809  he  issued  a  more  complete  collection, 
under  the  title  of 'Goethe's  lieder,  Oden,Balladen, 
und  Romanzen  mit  Musik,  v.  J.  Fr.  Keichardt.' 
So  long  as  Keichardt  merely  declaimed  the  words 
in  melody,  or  otherwise  made  the  music  conscien- 
tiously 8ub«mlinate  to  tha  rune,  he  was  success- 
ful; but  he  failed  whenever  he  allowed  liinis'  lf 
to  think  less  of  the  words  and  more  of  the  tune. 
Goethe*s  words  were,  in  short,  a  sure  guide  for 
a  talent  like  his.  In  the  genuine  volksthiindiches 
Lied  he  did  not  shine ;  he  spared  no  endeavour 
to  oatdi      exact  spirit  of  popular  poetry,  but  in 

his  intent  purnnit  of  it  lie  lut^t  that  :iaM!rul 
spontaneity  of  mdody  which  the  volksthiimliches 
Lied  requires.  Bdehsrdt  was  not  a  great  master, 

but  he  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  struck  the 
true  keynote  of  lyrical  songs:  and  greater  artists 
than  himself  immediately  followed  in  his  foot- 

I  See  Belamaiia.  p.  W.  It  b  worth  wblto  lo  note  thftt  W«b«r  him  - 
•et(  Mkri,  In  his  Utenrrworlu.  tbat  ■■trie*  truth  In  <l«cUni»tioii  it 
llM  Snt  Mtd  fnOMat  n«aii>M  of  troeil  wiuU»...uti  voesi  muato 
tiMt  stlm  or  tmm  ihm  pinft  mirtM  sail  Tnrr"tn  -  -  **'*"•* 
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step*.  Nothing  that  he  ever  wrote  ia  better  than 
hif  letting  of  Tieck'a  '  Lied  der  Nacht,'  and  in 
tliii  song  he  clearly  shows  himself  to  be  the  fore- 
niiiiMr  of  Sehuberty  Sohmnann,  and  Mentlelit- 
sohn.  A  younger  contemporary,  Zclter,  also  made 
a  reputation  by  setting  Goethe's  words  to  music. 
Zelter  was  himielf  •  mood  of  Goethe's ;  and  ao 
great  an  a<linirer  was  the  poet  of  Zelter's  music 
fur  his  own  songa,  that  he  preferred  it  to  the 
settings  of  Reichardt,  preferring  Ileichartit's  set- 
tings to  those  of  Beethoven  and  Schulxirt.  and 
perhaps  thuHe  of  Eberwein  to  either  of  the  three. 
Tbrough  some  strange  obliquity  of  tMlo  or  judg- 
ment, Goethe,  as  is  well  known,  never  recognised 
the  merits  of  these  two  very  great  composers. 
Zelter,  however,  wan  a  writer  of  o<niaiaeral^ 
talent,  and  a^lvanrtnl  beyond  his  predecessors 
in  harmonic  colouring  and  consistency  of  style. 
Hia  oariy  eongs  were  strophical,  without  variety 
or  ornameiitntion  of  melody,  except  sometimes 
in  the  last  stanza :  but  in  later  years  he  rccom- 
poMd  MMno  of  tfcow  early  soags  with  such  dif- 
ferent treatment  that  he  seems  »x-caHiona!l y  to  be 
the  precursor  of  the  so-called  'durehkoniponirtes 
lied' — in  which  evory  stanza  has  ditferent  music. 
Anntln  rof  thi-^  urronp  uf  writiT>-,  Liidwij^j  Berjjer, 
worked  on  the  same  lines  as  lieicbardt.  But 
hia  esoeMivo  aiteiitioii  to  the  dedamatoiy  part  of 
the  Song  has  a  tendency  to  break  op  the  melody 
and  destroy  its  consecutive  unity.  On  the  other 
hand,  hia  pianofinto  aooompaniiiMiita  wo  nmofic* 
ably  ;,'(>od.  Without  oveq»owerin^  the  melody 
tliey  have  a  ^pgnl^  power  of  expression.  His 
aong  'IVoafc  ia  Thiiiiien/  op.  33,  no.  3,  may  be 
dted  as  an  illustration.  P.enihard  Klein  may  also 
bo  mentioned  as  a  writer  of  muaic  to  Goethe's 
BODga.  Hia  stylo  waa  not  unlike  Zeltat^a ;  bat  bo 
aimed  at  vocal  brillinnoy,  and  w.-is  iOIIIOWhat 
negligent  of  the  instrumental  oart. 

If  the  general  reatdta  of  too  period  fhrough 
which  we  have  just  passi  d  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  varioua  oonditiona 
raquiaito  for  the  perfoetioti  of  tiw  Bong  bad 
matured.  The  foundations  and  all  the  main 
parts  of  the  atructuio  had  been  built;  it  re- 
maiiiad  only  to  orofPii  tho  odi6oe.  Starting  from 
the  Tolksthiimliches  Lied,  tho  Berlin  composers 
had  domonstrated  the  neoeaaity  of  full  attention 
to  tho  words.  Mozart  and  Weber  had  given  it 
a  home  in  tho  opera.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  had 
developed  its  instrumental  and  dramatic  elements ; 
and  had,  further,  shown  that  the  interest  of  the 
Song  is  attenuated  by  extension  into  the  larger 
scena-form.  Nothintr  therefore  of  precept  or 
example  was  wanting  by  which  genius  might  be 
taught  bow  to  make  the  comp.tct  foRB  of  the 
Sotiij  a  perfect  vehicle  of  lyric<\l  oxpre'-sion. 
The  hour  was  ripe  lor  the  man ;  and  ihe  hour 
and  the  man  met  when  Sehubert  aroae. 

This  wonderf iil  man .  the Lrreatest of  sontf -wri t ers, 
has  been  so  fully  and  appreciatively  trusted  in 
Other  pagea  of  thia  Diotionaty*  tliat  it  would  be 
supeHlnouB  to  do  more  here  than  exaniin-'  the 
development  of  the  Song  under  hiin.    St)  tertile 

^t^ntMNM^CTjlK^  tiwa  conmlt  BettunMn*! '  Dm  dcat«ch«  Lied 
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was  his  gjenius  that  we  have  more  than  600 1 
his  songs,  and  their  variety  is  as  remarkable  a 
their  number.  There  was  scarcely  a  branch  i 
the  subject  to  which  he  did  not  turn  Ua  baai 
and  nihil  tctigit  quod  non  omavit.  He  waa  maiM 
of  the  Song  in  every  stage — whether  it  were  M 
Volkslied,  or  theOda^or  the  volksthUmliches  Lic^ 
or  the  pure  lyric  song,  or  the  Ballade  and  R/jmaofl 
And  his  preeminent  success  was  largely  due  tola 
complete  recognition  of  the  principle  that  in  tli 
Song  intellect  should  bo  tho  aerrant  of  ibelM 
rather  than  its  master.  ^ 

The  eaaenoe  <rf  true  Song,  aa  Sohnbert  deaz^ 
saw,  is  doop,  ooaoentrated  emotion,  enthrallia| 
words  and  moaio  alike,  and  suffusing  them  \nu 
its  own  hues.  Full  of  poetry  himself,  he  cook 
enter  into  the  very  heart  and  mind  of  the  p-^t 
and  write,  &»  it  were,  with  hia  own  identity  iiu  rg«( 
in  another's.  So  wide  was  the  raage  of  his  »ym 
pathetic  intuition  that  he  took  songs  of  ditferent 
kinds  from  all  the  great  German  poets,  and  widelj 
as  their  styles  varied,  ao  did  his  tualliiiial 
Some  demandetl  a  simple  8tn>phic  form ;  »om< 
a  change  of  melody  for  every  statua  ;  .'\n<l  otben 
an  elaborate  or  dramatic  accompaniment.  Bat 
whatever  the  woriln  might  call  for,  that  Sdbllbart 
gave  them  with  unerring  instinct. 

Hia  boat  oompooitiona  are  lyrieal«  and  tiio  noal 
perfect  are  the  sonp?  which  he  wrote  to  Goeth«:N 
words.  If  Schubert  had  a  fault  as  a  song-writtf, 
it  waa  hia  Mofo  of  oxtanaioo*;  and  fWnn  tUi 
temptation  he  wm  gnaidod  by  the  conciao  and 
compaot  form  of  GooMie*a  aonga.  Theae  lyika  ate^ 
thoiofbra,  bio  maaterpiooea,  and  it  ia  aoarooly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  higher  cxct  llcnco  than  is  di« 
played  in  his  'Gretchen  am  Spinnrad,*  tb< 
'  WBadflrer*a  Naditliod.*  tho  aonga  from  •  Waat- 
iistlicher  Divan,'  and  'Wilhelm  Meistcr.**  Ii 
these  songs,  beauty  and  finish  are  bestowed  wid 
BO  even  a  hand,  both  on  tho  voico-pari  and  00  tht 
accompaniment,  that  it  would  be  imp<>K«ible  t 
aay  that  either  takea  precedence  of  the  other.  It 
the  songs  which  ho  wrote  to  Sdiiller'ii  wordf 
especially  in  the  earlier  ones,  the  aocompaniuiee 
is  more  important  than  the  voice*part.  This  how 
ever  is  demanded  by  the  dramatic  form  of  ballad 
like ' Der Taucher'  and  'BittarToggen burg.'  Aik 
8chul)ert  perceived  that  a  aomewhat  similar  kiat 
of  setting  was  appropriate  to  antique,  myths 
logical,  or  legendary  aoo^i,  anch  as  Schiller* 
'Dithyrambe'  and  '  Gruppo  aus  dcm  Tartani* 
Ma^Thofer's  *  Meinnon  and  '  Der  entt^iihiit 
Oreet,'  GtKjthe's  '  Schwager  Kronos,'  *Ganyine«l 
'Grenzon  der  Mf  nschheit,'  and  some  of  Osi^ian' 
B<ings.  These  Umi  aro  also  noticeable  as  an  ill  ustrn 
tion  of  hia  practice  of  writing  aonga  in  aota.  Sena 
(if  tlit  sc  sotM  had  been  written  aa  cyclic  yKveme  b 
their  authors,  and  to  this  category-  btlonure*!  ih 
'  MuUerlieder'  and  tho  •  Winterreise' :  othero- 
such  as  the  Ossian  Songs,  and  Walter  Scott" 
poems — were  made  cyclic  by  Schubert's  banc 
ling  of  them.  Ho  did  not  join  and  wold  togotbe 

?  R'tMmfinn.  in  1it«  'Cc^rh.d  dentM^. T>iAm,* |>.90. eomparM tfc 
h«i.  I  11  i(  i,  j.  lli'-  »  «  bj- Ihf  llrrllri  runipoter)  with  tVhut* rt 
huuiilng  o(  ib«iu.  aud  cuuc4iulT«l7  thowt  tht  gnU  Mpattortty  of  tt 
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le  songa  of  *  set,  as  Beethoven  had  done  in 
le  cyoM  of  .'An  die  fern«  OeHdblfl^*  Vnt  botmd 

lent  to  one  another  by  conimunltj  of  epirit- 
liey  can  all  be  sung  separately ;  but  tbe  '  Mill- 
rlieder*  and  *  Wtnterreise,'  wbioh  tell  a  con- 
luinug  tale,  lose  mnoh  of  their  dramatic  power 
th«  V  l>e  executed  othcnu'ise  than  as  a  whole, 
(it:-  publication  known  as  the  '  Sohwanenge- 
n^''>  contains  oooM  of  Schubert's  most  beau- 
ful  songs,  and  amonrr  tln-m  hiH  settint,'^  of 
eine's  words.  Heine  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
terature  too  late  to  luive  modi  to  do  wKh 
■liiibert ;  his  influence  wa«  more  deeply  felt  by 
:humann :  but  bchubert  at  once  recognised,  as 
id  Sdiomaam  nfter  him,  ibe  extreme  import- 
ice  of  a  musical  accompaniment  for  his  wonL). 
tl.t  r  poets  for  whom  Schubert  oompoeed  were 
lopMtock,  Matthison,  Holty,  Rtickert,  Rellstab, 
mi^'her,  Kosegarten,  SdwlMr,  Mttller»  Schmidt. 
c. ;  and  some  of  these  are  perhaps  indebted  to 
If  composer  for  all  the  fame  now  left  to  them. 
Many  of  Schubert's  finest  songs  are  strophical 
I  fnrm,  and  resemble  the  best  VolkKlieder  ;  with 
U4  ditferenoe  however,  that  where  the  latter 
gidly  adliend  to  the  simple  tonio  and  domi- 
vtit  harmony,  Schubert  uses  the  most  varied 
.odulations.  He  was  the  equal  of  the  oom- 
osen  of  the  yollErifodor  in  strict  regard  to  tho 
?cent-i  of  the  verse,  and  their  superior  in  at- 
ffltion  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  When  ho 
isbes  to  mark  an  important  word,  he  does  SO 
y  giving  it  two  or  three  notes,  or  a  stiikhig 
annony ;  but  rarely  departs  from  the  concise 
xophioEd  form.  And  he  can  raise  a  song  with 
M  nmi^sot  melody  to  dramatio  level  by  the 
lere  power  of  rhythm  in  the  accomyiriTiiment. 
Lit  none  knew  better  than  Schubert  that  the 
Tophical  form  is  not  ap^ioable  to  all  poems» 
II'!  that  some  require  different  music  for  every 
^za.'  Without  being  ballads  or  narrative 
aems,  toch  songs  range  over  too  broad  and 
^rifd  a  field  for  the  strophical  form ;  but  through 
U  diversities  they  retain  a  true  lyric  unity, 
ad  this  unity  as  •  whole,  with  Tariety  in  paiiU 
i<l  details,  has  been  faithfully  reproduced  by 
:hubert.  Keissmann '  has  shown  how  he  pre- 
srved  the  unity  by  returning  to  the  melody  of 
to  first  strophe  as  a  refrain — as  in  'Melne 
uh'  hi  bin' — or  by  keeping  the  mmo  fi^'iiro 
1  the  accoiit]iauiiucut,  in  '  Wahlesnacht,'  ur 
y  i^imple  development  of  the  same  melody  in 
leh  stanza.  A 11  the  resources  of  Srhubert's  genius 
'e  displayed  in  the  durchkomponirtes  Lied. 
Enoai^  however,  has  been  said  to  f  ndieate  his 

Ipieme  merits  as  a  song-writer,  and  it  is  time  to 
in  to  another  name.  In  Mendelssohn  the  charac- 
sistios  of  the  Berlin  tdiool  of  song>>writen  are 

en  at  their  best.  His  songs  exhibit  all  the  care 
id  effort  of  that  school  to  combine  the  volksthiim- 
Acs  form  with  a  minutely  faithful  r«>presentation 
'the  words;  but  the  object  at  which  he  aimed, 
id  which  indeed  he  attained,  tended  sometimes 

Tty^w.  howfrt-T.  have  no  rycltcal  Intention,  but  wei«  put  togvther 

lU"  publblipr  »ft'r  [*<-liiil»-ri'ii  death. 

'  'if  (hi,  ktiitl  U  the  •liir<  hki>mrM<nlrtc<  I.lctd.'  i.t.  (lirail|b-MSI- 
v.i  .,,r^      wtilch  rich  ■<t.iiii.\  Is  dlrti-rriitly  (rratdxi. 
•  toe  liU '  (MMto.  d.  dciiUGh.  LM«it' pp.  2U  t«  Mi, 


to  hamper  the  free  play  of  his  art.  And  with  all 
his  com  prehension  aad  iiddied  oidtnie,  Mendels- 
sohn could  not.  like  Schubert,*  surrender  himself 
completely  to  the  poet  whose  words  he  was  setting, 
and  compose  witn  such  identity  of  feeling  that 
words  and  music  seem  exactly  made  for  each 
other,  and  incftj)rxble  of  sep.-irate  exif<tence.  Men- 
delssohn remained  himself  throiighuut,  distinct 
and  aperi.  The  poet's  words  were  not  to  him, 
as  they  were  to  Schubert,  the  final  cause  of  the 
song;  they  were  only  an  aid  and  incentive  to 
the  oompodtion  of  a  song  preoonedved  in  hit 
own  mind.  In  his  songs,  therefore,  we  miss 
Schubert's  variety  ;  and  his  influence  mxm  the 
Song  in  Gennany  has  been  limited.  In  Men* 
delssohn's  op.  9,  three  songs  especially  deserve 
mention— '  Wartend,'  a  true  Romanre;  the 
'  Herbstlied,'  concise  in  form,  and  expressive  of 
deep  melancholy;  and  'Scheiden,'  which  is  a 
song  of  tranquil  beauty.  The  '  Friihiingslicd  ' 
of  op.  19  reminds  one  of  Berger,  and  *  Das  erste 
Veilchen '  is  toggeetive  of  Moiart.  The  '  Reise- 
lied'  inclines  more  to  the  scena-form,  but  is 
marked  by  some  of  Mendelssohn's  most  chanu> 
teristio  modolations  and  transitions  in  the  har- 
mony. The  sonjji*  which  protluced  most  effect 
were,  *  Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesaoges '  of  op.  34,  and 
'Wer  hat  dldi.  dn  sehDner  Wald*  of  op.  47  ; 
bothTolksthiimlich  in  the  be>t  sense  of  the  word, 
melodious,  pure,  and  refined,  but  withal  bril- 
liant and  striking.  The  most  perfect,  perhapOi 
of  his  songs  is  the  '  Venetian  Gondellied,  op.  57* 
without  a  blemish  either  in  melody,  accompani- 
ment, harmony,  or  rhythm.  And  the  truest 
Volkslied  of  inrKlem  birth  is  the  little  son.:  '  Ks 
ist  bestimint  in  (iotten  Hath.'  All  Mendelssohn's 
Other  songs,  with  few  ezce^itions,  are  simple  and 
pleasing.  Take  as  ea  emment  instance,  '  Lieb- 
linLffpl.-itzchen '  (op.  99,  no.  3"),  Nevertheless, 
with  all  their  charms,  bis  songs  for  one  voice  are 
inferior  to  his  part^ongs,  and  indeed  to  his  00m- 
po.=iition-i  in  other  branches  of  music. 

If  any  song-writer  could  dispute  Schubert's 
pre-eminence,  it  wonld  be  Robert  Sehuraann. 
His  songs  are  the  very  breath  of  romantic  poetry 
elevated  by  austere  thought.  Where  Schubert 
is  completely  one  with  the  poet,  his  exact  alter 
ego,  Schumann  is  wont  to  be  a  little  more  than 
the  poet's  counterpart  or  reflection.  With  scru- 
pulous art  he  reproduces  all  that  runs  in  the 
poet's  njady  be  It  ever  so  subtle  and  delicate, 
but  permeated  it  witli  a  deeper  shrtdo  of  mean- 
ing. This  may  be  seen  especially  in  his  settings 
of  the  poems  of  Heine,  Bmick,  Bums.  Kemer, 
Geibel,  Chami.'U'io,  Rlickert  and  Eirhcndorff.  Of 
these  poets  the  last  five  were  thoroughly  ro- 
ntaatio  writers,  and  exercised  a  great  inflnenee 
on  Schumann's  kindre<l  imagination.  It  was 
Stimulated  into  full  activity  by  the  supernatural 
splendour  and  mystic  vagueness  of  their  oon- 
oeptions.  Visions  of  midnight  scenes  arise  in 
prompt  obedienoe  to  the  spell  of  Schumann's 

*  It  hM  b««n  rein«rke<l  that  the  mora  playtot  UUMCb  of  s  Mns  of 
Schutivrt  (•nabl'ft  %  prftclliw<d  nr  to  rwntnha  Si  «nct  tlw  port  (O 
■mhinf  woril^  tbe  intl>lr  wm  wrlllcn.   It  wOttM  bt fOlM iBpOWlMo M 

do  Uito  wtUi  reguti  i«  JUuMiMtui's  toogn. 
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mtttic.   It  coBjuns  up  for  €iye  Md  «ar  the  dnrk 

vault  of  the  starry  heavens,  the  solituiles  of 
haunted  woods,  the  tirufly's  rettleas  lamp,  thu 
Bong  of  ni'^htinL,'aIes,  the  accents  of  human  pac- 
tion ideal !.<««'< I,  und  all  else  that  makes  the  half- 
real  and  the  half- unreal  world  in  which  the 
romantic  spirit  loves  to  dwell. 

lu  Sohmauum's  music  to  Bidiendorff*t  words, 
the  accompaniments  have  even  more  importance 
and  beauty  than  the  melodies ;  wliile  the  latter 
seem  only  to  suggest,  the  former  unfold  the  sen- 
timent of  the  sonif.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
'Fruhlingsnacbt,'  the  'Schonc  Freui  ie,'  and  the 
*  WaldaRgwpriich' :  and  in  another  mn<^  of  the 
same  opus.  •  Ich  kr»nn  wohl  niaiiclniial  singen' 
(Wehmuth),  the  mehxly  ia  fully  doveloifetl  in 
th«  aoeompanimcnt,  and  merely  doubled  in  the 
voice  pnrt.  Of  like  kind  ia  the  work  of  Schu- 
mann'd  hand  in  the  *  Liederreihe,'  op.  3*),  con- 
taining 13  songs  by  Justinoa  Kerner,  and  in 
Rtickert'.s  '  Li»  >)esfriihlint,','  op.  37;  but  Kitckcrt'M 
verse  did  not  perhaps  evoke  in  him  so  full  a 
meaaare  of  epontaneous  melody  as  Eichendorff 's 
ami  Kerner's.  The  simplest  and  most  melo- 
dious, and  probably  the  best  known  of  the 
Bttckert  collection,  we  Not.  a,  4,  and  1 1 ;  and 
they  art!  hy  Frau  Clara  Schumann.  Chamisso's 
cycle,  '  Frauenliebe  und  J.<eben/  op.  4a,  is  de- 
Miibed  elaewhere  in  this  Diotionaiy,  and  does 
not  require  further  notice  here.' 

To  the  poems  of  Keinick  and  Bums  Schumann 
imparts  more  of  tiie  Vollulied  form ;  bnl  the 
poet  to  whom  his  own  natiin-  mo-tt  dc-^ply  re- 
sponded was  Heine.  There  was  not  a  thought 
or  feeling  in  his  poetry  which  Sohtmuoin  ooald 
not  apprehend  and  make  hia  own.  Whether 
Heine  be  in  a  mood  of  aubtle  irony  or  bitter 
mookeiy,  of  strong  pMrion  or  delicate  tendemcM, 
of  nipturoiiH  joy  or  sternest  sorrow,  with  equal 
fidelity  ia  he  pourtrayed  in  the  oompoeer's  music. 
What  Sehttbort  waa  to  Goethe,  Sranmaim  was 
to  Heine ;  but  the  requiremonta  of  the  two 
poets  were  not  the  same.  Goethes  thought  is 
erer  expressed  in  clear  and  chiseled  phrase ;  but 
it  is  a  habit  of  Heine's  to  aduinlirato  his  mean- 
ing, and  leave  whatever  is  wanting  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  reader's  imagination.  The  com- 
poser who  would  adequately  interpret  him  must, 
therefore,  have  poetic  fancy  no  less  than  a 
mastery  of  his  own  art.  This  Schumann  had, 
And  nono  of  his  songs  rank  higher  than  the 
splendid  cycle  '  DichterUelje,'  from  Heine's  *  Buch 
der  Lieder,'  which  he  dedicated  to  a  great  dra- 
matic singer,  Wilhelmine  Schroder -Devrient. 
Tlieir  melodic  treatment  is  declamatory — not  in 
recitative,  but  in  perfectly  clear-cut  strophes. 
The  metrical  accents  of  the  verse  are  carefully 
observed,  and.  if  jmsHihlc,  still  more  attention  is 
bestowed  on  the  accentuation  of  emphatic  words. 
That  there  maj  not  bo  even  the  semblance  of 
a  break  or  interruption  in  the  continuous  flow 
of  the  phrases,  the  same  rhythmical  figure  is 
retained throngliont  the  accompaniment,  Iwwever 
the  harmony  and  the  melody  may  change.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  instrumental  part  of  Schu-, 
■  •MScafnwn.TiLBi.9wia 
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maii&*8  songs  is  too  important  and  too  in 

pendent  to  calle<I  an  '  accompanimofnt ' ;  r. 
an  integral  factor  in  the  interpretatiofi  of  1 
poem.*  Thos  in  the  'Diditeraefae*  cycle.  I 
introductory  and  concluding  symphonies  to  ! 
wundentchonen  Monat  Mai,' '  Das  ist  ein  Fi  t 
und  Geigen,' '  Die  alten  bosen  Lieder,*  and  '  i 
leuchtenden  Sommermorgen,'  have  nil  »  da 
relation  to  the  poem  than  to  the  music,  u 
seem  to  evolve  firom  it  a  fuller  significance  u 
it  could  ever  have  owed  to  the  poet's  04 
unaideil  art.  Further  prtv>f  of  the  impr>rtir 
of  Schumann's  accompaniments  is  afforded  1 
the  peculiarity  that  in  many  of  his  song»  :1 
Voice  part  ends  on  a  discord,  and  the  real  ch 
i.-j  jissignod  to  the  accompaniment.'  In  'Ich  fr  I 
nicht '  the  accompaniment  is  oocasionaUy 
strengthen  the  accents,  and  di.scords  also  enLii' 
the  grand  effect ;  only  rarely  does  he  allow  u 
independence  of  the  aooompaoimeBt  to  remaio 
al)eyance  throughout  a  whole  soncr.  In  Bh<jrt,li 
eongs  should  be  both  played  and  sung  by  tr 
artists;  and  the  riper  the  intellect,  the  mi 
poetic  the  temperament  of  the  artist,  the  bett 
will  the  execution  be.  No  composer  is  wt 
worthy  of  thoqgfatfal  and  finished  execntion  tb 
Schumann  ;  together  with  Schubert  in  msjii 
and  Croethe  and  Heine  in  literature,  he  has  hfu 
the  Song  to  a  higher  pinnade  of 
it  ever  reached  before.  Whether  sudi  woril  W 
ever  be  surpassed,  time  alone  can  show. 

We  will  here  allnde  to  another  liraaeh  i 
modem  Ofrnian  Smii,',  wliich  has  hen  haD<Sj 
by  the  greatest  composers,  and  comprisei  ti 
Ballade,  the  BeniaDas,  and  the  BhafModie.  I 
the  ordinary  English  sense,  the  ballad  ia  a  p^^ 
simply  descriptive  of  an  event  or  chain  of  'u 
ddents ;  it  never  pansea  to  moraliae  or  eipni 
emotion,  but  leaves  the  re.ader  to  leather  s^t* 
ment  and  reflections  from  bare  narrative.  Bi 
the  Ballad^  aa  a  fiirm  of  German  song,  has  tea 
other  pro|>ertie8,  Goethe  says  that  it  oa;: 
alwavs  to  have  a  tone  of  awe-inspiring  mysteil 
to  fill  the  reader^  mind  with  the  nreaeoccl 
supernatural  powers,  and  sulxlue  the  soul  i 
submissive  expectancy.  The  iiomanzc  is  of  ^ 
same  class  as  the  Ballade,  hot  la  generallj ' 
more  concise  fonn,  and  by  more  direct  referea« 
tu  the  feelings  which  its  story  evokes,  approsclij 
nearer  to  the  lyric  song.  As  distinguished  bm 
the  Ballade  and  the  Romance,  the  Khapsodie  i 
deficient  in  form,  and  its  general  structure  j 
loose  and  irregular.  The  first  poet  who  wiw 
such  poems  was  Burger ;  his  example  was  fcl 
lowed  by  (toethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  and  otberj 
and  then  the  attention  of  com|)0.ser8  was  SPS 
caught.  Inspired  by  Schiller,  Zumatecg  first  coa 
piwt'd  in  thin  vein,  and  his  wf)rk  is  int«^r»-:"inf  I 
being  the  Hrst  of  its  kind ;  but  cikivated  an  i 
trained  masicinn  though  he  was.  Zuin>tee.,'  li* 
too  little  imagination  to  bandit*  the  Balla<ic-  ' 
cessfully.  He  ffenerAlly  adhered  to  the  Bouui>:': 
raeioh  mmmert  la  stttcBMndflr  Naeht' 


*  See  under  SoiDHAini.  toI.  Ut.  p.  4 
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>«1  specimen  of  his  style.  Sometimes  he  fated 
ic  ivnmanze  into  the  Rhapsodifc  by  dranrntiKing 
icideiit* ;  and  to  such  efforta  he  owed  most  of 
»  contemporary  populxirity ;  but  it  was  not  in 
im  to  pmbice  the  true  Ballade.  Neither  did 
^Mclianit  or  Zelter  succeed  any  better  in  it. 
hey  treated  the  '  Erlkonig '  M  a  Roauaze,  and 
hiller's  Ballades,  *  Rittt  r Togg«»buig*  and  ' Der 
[audscbuh,'  as  rhapsodies.  And  even  Schubert,  i 
r  whom  in  joath  this  balhtd  poetry  had  a  great 
wan,  even  he  was  inclined  to  CDinpo-e  for 
■Iladen  too  much  in  Khapsody-form.  In  some 
PUs  longer  pieces,  snoli  as  'Der  Taociior/  'Die 
ttrgschaft,'  *  Der  Sanger/  where  he  is  fiuthful 
»  Uie  Ballade  fonn,  there  are  exquisite  bit:^  of 
elody  apjjositely  introduced,  and  the  uccom- 
miments  are  thoroughly  dramatic;  but  the 
»neral  effect  of  the  jueces  is  overlaid  and 
arred  by  a  multiplicity  of  elaborate  details. 
fhea  sung,  therefore,  they  do  not  fulfil  the  ex- 
rtations  awnkcnLd  by  silent  BtUfly  of  tlif  in.  Td 
le  iCouiauze,  iichubert  uave  the  pure  atruphical 
rm,  ast  for  instano^  m  Goethe's  *Hddei»6s> 
in.' 

The  founder  of  the  true  Ballade  in  music  was 
C.  G.  Lowe,  who  seems  to  have  oaught.  as  it 

ere  instinctively,  the  exact  tone  and  form  it 
quired.  His  method  was  to  oompose  a  very 
lort.  though  fully  rounded  melody,  for  one  or 
ro  lines  of  a  stanza,  and  then  repeat  it  tbroil|^ 
it  the  Ballade  with  only  such  alterations  as 
Bce  demanded  by  the  tenor  of  the  narrative, 
lus  method  secures  unity  for  the  frfaee»  but  H 
;ce-<aitate8  a  richly  developed  accompaniment, 
td  calb  upon  the  pianoforte  to  be  the  sole 
otribotor  of  dnanatio  ooloimng  to  the  ind- 
nta.  The  simpler  the  metrical  form  of  the 
Ulafle,  the  better  will  this  treatment  suit  it. 
ike,  for  example,  Uhland's  *]>er  Wirtliia  T^teh- 
rlein.'  All  Lowe's  music  to  it  is  developed 
>m  the  melody  of  the  first  line ;  though  other 
sources  are  brought  into  play  as  the  tragic 
)•■  draws  near,  the  original  idea  is  never  lost 

view,  and  the  character  with  which  the  ac- 
uipanimcnt  began  is  preserved  intact  to  the 
d.   Still  more  importance  is  given  by  L$w« 

the  pianoforte  part  in  the  ^'lonmy  northern 
aiades,  'Herr  Olaf  and  'Der  Mutter  Geist.' 
it  his  really  popuUir  BaUaden  are  '  Heimioh  I 
r  Vogler,'  '  Die  Glocken  zu  Speier,'  and  '  Gold-  ' 
bmieds  Tbchterlein ' :  in  these  the  melodies 
s  fresh  and  genial,  the  aooompaniments  Ibll  of 
sracteristic  exprsssion.  and  stroke  upon  stroke 

the  beet  Ballade  style  effect  a  vivid  present- 
mt  of  animated  scenes. 

Mendelssohn  never  touclied  the  Ballade  form 
■  the  solo  voice ;  and  Schumann  gre-atly  pre-  j 
Ted  the  Romanze.    To  his  subjective  lyric 
It  of  mind  the  underlying  thought  was  of  more 
ncem  than  external  facts.     In  his  beautiful 
isic  to  Kemer's  'Siirb  Lieb'  und  Freud,"  he 
iats  the  melody  as  a  Romaaae^  and  puts  the 
diade  form  into  the  accompaniment.    On  the  ' 
ne  plan  are  his  *  Entflieh'  mit  mir,'  '  Ix>rcley,' 
d '  Der  anna P»t«r/  ftomHeina.  'IMa  LSwen- 1 
snt*  and  *  Bloadsl*t  Lied*  are  mora  developed  i 


Ballades ;  but  the  most  perfect  of  his  Ballades  is 

'Die  beiden  Grt-nadiere,'  op.  .^9.  Its  unity  in 
variety  is  adnurable ;  it  slird  and  njovtia  the 
heart,  and  its  impressiveness  is  wonderfully  aug« 
mented  by  the  introduction  of  the  Marht  illaii^fr'. 
When  Schumann  essayed  to  treat  the  Ballade 
melodramatieellj  he  failed.  Singing,  in  his 
opinion,  wa.«i  a  veil  to  the  wonls ;  whenever 
therefore  he  wished  them  to  have  emphatic  pro- 
minence, he  left  them  to  be  spoken  or  '  declaim- 
ed,* and  attempted  to  illustrate  the  narrative  of 
the  song  by  the  musical  acoompaniment.  But 
the  Ballade  form  was  too  small  and  contracted 
for  thix  kind  of  treatment,  which  is  bt-tter 
suited  to  larger  and  more  dramatic  works.  It  is 
a  vexed  question  whether  the  repetition  of  the 
melody  for  every  verse,  or  its  variation  through- 
out, is  the  better  structure  for  tlif  rullade :  the 
fi)rmer  arrangement,  at  any  rate,  would  seem  best 
adapted  for  Mort  and  simple  pieces  like  Goethe's 
'Der  Fischer,'  an<l  the  latter  for  bn^'thier  ones. 
If  the  melody  be  repeated  for  every  \  erse  in  long 
BaUaden  an  impresmm  of  monotony  is  inevitably 
created,  .and  the  necet^narily  varying  aspects  of  the 
poem  are  imperfectly  represented  in  the  muiio.^ 

Hie  Song  continues  to  hold  in  Germany  the 
high  place  to  which  it  wa.s  raised  by  Schubert 
and  Schumann  ;  their  tnulitions  have  been  wor- 
thily sustained  by  tlieir  successors,  the  foremost 
of  whom  are  Robert  Franz  and  Johannes  Brahms. 
Franz  has  devoted  himself  almost  txelu.sivc  ly 
to  it,'  At  first  sight  his  work  seems  to  bo 
similar  to  Schumann's,  but  on  doser  exanUna^ 
tion  it  will  be  found  t  i  li.ive  marked  character- 
istics of  its  own.  There  is  no  lack  of  meknly 
in  his  vo{oe>parts.  but  the  chief  interest  of  his 
pongs  gent  rally  lits  in  the  accompaniments,  which 
are  as  finished  as  miniatures,  though  concealing 
all  traces  of  the  labour  expended  on  them.*  In 
form  and  harmony  Franz's  songs  are  akin  to 
the  old  Volkslieil  and  Kirchenlied.  Tlieir  har- 
mony fret|uently  recalls  the  old  church  scales; 
and  the  peculiar  sequential  structure  of  the 
melody  (as,  for  instance,  in  his  •  Zu  Stras>-bnrg 
an  der  Schiinz,'  op.  J  2,  no.  3  ;  '  Es  klingte  in  der 
Lnft,'  op.  13,  no.  a,  and  '  Lieber  Schats^  sei  ndr 
wieder  gut/  op.  no.  2^,  is  so  common  with 
him,  that  some  critics  have  condemned  it  as  a 
maanoinn.*  Mostofhissoqgsarestrophiealai 
regards  the  voict  -  jiart,  the  richness  and  fulnesa 
of  the  acoompaniment  growing  with  each  suc- 
cessive stanxa;  or  else  the  hannony  is  sHgfatly 
altered  to  suit  the  words,  as  in  that  subtle  change 
which  occurs  in  the  second  stanza  of  '  Des  A« 
bends,'  op.  16,  no.  4.  Indeetl  the  perfection  of 
truth  with  which  Franz  renders  every  Word  is 
his  highest  merit.  Like  Schumann,  he  is  wont 
to  leave  much  to  the  closing  bars  of  the  piano- 

I  8MVMw^'aHllHUk.*ssrtM.^M;  sM  BaanuB'* 'Aw 
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forte  part  ur  to  the  whole  accompaniment ;  and 
he  has  a  further  resemblance  to  Schumann  in  his 
tboraughly  lyrical  tcuiperament.  His  favourite 
poets  *re  writers  of  dreamy,  quiet,  pensive  verse, 
uke  Osterwald,  Eichendortf,  Lenau  and  Mirza 
Sohafiy  ;  but  he  has  composed  several  songs  by 
Heine  and  Burns.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  enough 
of  passion  in  his  oonipositions  to  carry  us  away 
in  a  tnmsport  of  enthu8ia.><m.  but  the  refinement 
of  his  pnotir  feeling,  and  the  exquisite  finish  of 
hiii  workiuau.-tliip  cuuipol  our  deliberate  and  oor* 
dial  •dmirmtioa. 

Very  difToront  is  the  standpoint  from  which 
Braliuis  appruachus  the  Song.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  he  '  defends  his  art-principles  on  the 
ground  of  absolute  muMc' '  And  tli is  criticism 
uiay  juiitly  be  applie<l  to  his  sougs.  No  modem 
oompowr  has  ever  studied  IflM  t£ui  he  to  render 
e;ich  word  with  literal  accuracy;  but  while  he 
allows  himself  the  amplest  liberty  in  respect 
of  the  letter  of  a  song,  he  is  scrupulously  ob- 
sen'ant  of  its  spirit.  If  we  liyten,  ftr  instiince, 
to  any  of  liis  fifteen  runiMUCLS  from  Ticck's 
Mngelont'.  or  to  hil  wttillgs  <>f  Daumcr's  transla- 
tions of  Oriental  poems,  we  shall  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  his  interpretation  of  the  wurds  in  the 
inline,  m  *  wbole^  tooagh  in  parts  it  may  not 
corre«j)ond  to  our  own  preomceived  itlcas.  SVhen 
quite  new  to  us  his  songs  excite  a  ctrLain  sense 
of  stran.'ene:«a,  but  the  feeling  quickly  disappears 
})ef  iri  the  irresistible  Hpcll  uf  his  strong  indivi- 
duality and  coaoeulrated  force.  To  the  fonu  of 
bis  aongt  ho  pftji  gnat  heed.  Some  have  the 
same  meloily  and  harmony  unchani^ed  f<ir  every 
verse,  others  have  a  succession  of  varied  melo- 
dies for  the  voice  and  pianoforte  part  throughout. 
His  accompaniments  are  among  the  most  difficult 
and  interestiiiij  tliat  liavc  ever  been  written, 
and  net  d  t.>  \.><j  ^tll<^K'•l  with  ms  mnch  care  as 
any  solo  |>iece.  Tin  v  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  vjice  part  itd  the  pianoforte  part  stands 
to  the  violin  in  a  sonata  written  Ibr  those  two 
instrument's.  Tiio  accompaniment  somettnies 
leads,  sometitues  follows  the  voice  ;  and  again  at 
other  times  pursties  its  own  independent  way. 
Tlii-i  may  be  se<n  for  instance  in  the  fine  im- 
passionetl  sonir  '  Wie  soil  ich  die  Freude,'  op.  33, 
no.  6.  Tilt'  i.i^k  of  the  singer  in  Brahms's  songs 
is  as  hiinl  a.s  ili.tt  of  tlio  player.  Suddt-n  changes 
of  key  and  awkward  intervals  create  ditHculties 
for  the  voice,  and  the  very  length  of  the  songs 
remlers  tliem  fatiguing.  But  witfi  a  g»')d  sinner 
and  a  good  pianist  his  songs  cannot  fail  to  produce 
a  reniMhahle  effect,  though  Brahms  himself  would 
never  stoop  to  write  for  mere  effect.  He  is  far 
too  high  and  severe  an  artist  to  admit  any  faUe 
or  trivial  matter  into  his  work ;  and  his  ndble 
Soni,'>i  may  justly  be  reckoned  amoQg  the  greatest 
treasures  ol  modem  music. 

A  composer  wham  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass 
liv  111  It  without  notice  is  Hml;o  Brllckler.  The 
elaborate  and  refined  accompaniments  to  his 
s<jngs  remind  us  in  some  rsspeote  of  Brahms. 
And  his  songs  of  the  '  Trompeter  von  Siikkingen' 
set,  and  the  posthumous  ones  edited  by  Jensen, 
» lssiisissawi.1.  tiiiwu 


deserve  a  widor  fiwne,  for  they  are  full  "^f 
telleet  and  beauty.   Jensen's  own  is  a  Uru 
known  name.   I'he  mehxly  of  his  soogs  it  t 
markably  sweet,  and  his  acooropaninients  s 
both  rich  and  interesting.  Jensen,  however,  It 
lH.>en  the  enemy  of  his  own  reputation  by  csi 
stantly  choosing  to  set  words  which  had  alr-»' 
been  dealt  with  by  greater  masters  than  hua^. 
Had  he  not  thus  challenged  compMiaaB,  U 
merits  of  his  tender  and  delicate  8on:»>i  n-  - 
have  been  more  fully  recogniood.  llerajgcii.* 
belongs  to  the  sain*  uroup  of  comp<)t>en.  X 
other  group  has  worked  more  on  the  lin*?8  li 
down  by  Mendelssohn ;  and  it  includes  Cur- 
mann,   Taubert,  Franz  Lachner,  Dom, 
Eckert,  Julius  Rietz,  Reinecke,  Joee[>hine  Ix 
and  Fanny  Hensel.    The  best  work  of  tl- 
writers  is  unpretending  and  8imi)le :  not  that : 
are  themselves  deficient  in  thought  or  •  ^l: 
but  they  attach  such  a  paramount  vaiut 
purity  of  form  and  melodiousness  oonbiaed,  th 
other  high  qualities  of  the  mag  are  ^Mris^ 
iutroducetl. 

Consideration  is,  likewise,  due  to  the  majui 
'  in  wliicli  the  Song  has  been  treated  bv  Fr-i 
Liszt,  iu  such  cases  as  his  '  Keunst  <li 
Landf  and  'Ich  weiss  nicht  was  aoU  ee  a 
deuten,*  he  not  only  disreganl'*  the  stro}^ 
form,  but  ignores  the  metre  and  rhyme  of  xi 
verse  until  the  poetry  stiffina  into  jptme 
his  endtavoiir-i  to  render  every  word  etT- 
ively  and  dramatically,  form,  both  of  poetn  ^ 
murie,  eeoapes  him.  Some  of  these  Mogs  a 
mere  recitations;  or  the  melmly  if  broken  ij 
into  short  plirases  with  a  few  chords  in  U 
accomi>animent — as  in  'Du  hist  wie  eiae  Blaat 
which  cimtaius  striking  modulations  and  a^r.' 
transitions.  In  fact,  they  prvxlucu  an  effect  lii 
thatof  ddicate  l>ut  unfinished  landeci^M  dceleiN 
'  £s  muss  ein  Wunderbares  sein  *  may  he 
tioned  as  an  example  of  more  regular  fcmn.  h 
iAuzt  has  not  been  allowed  to  remain  al^iae  1 
his  indifference  to  rule  and  form :  bis  im-' 
larities  have  been  imitated  by  younger  wnlcn ' 
the  so-called  '  New  GTerman  School.*  Whes  H 
followers  have  had  real  talent  and  tme  p 
feeling,  as  Cornelius^  and  Goetz  undoul-u- 
had,  eonaidsrable  latitude  iu  compoaitioa  has  lie 
shown  U)  be  compatible  with  very  jrood  w*^ 
Nevertheless,  the  example  set  bv  Liiast  a 
dangerovs  one,  tar,  if  the  high  artulio  asnsr  ^ 
wanting,  a  scant  regard  for  form  very  t?*"' 
degenerates  into  sheer  chaos.  If  other  naru« 
modon  oontributon  to  the  eong  in  Germaov 
askcil  for.  the  following  may  be  g^ven  : — BI  .= 
lirah-M-uller,  Bruch,  Ehlert,  Gernsheim.  H' 
sdiel,  HiUer,  Krigar,  Lassen,  Ludwig,  Raff,  B 
mann,  Rheinberger,  Ronti,'en,  Semon.  Umpr* 
and  Volkmann;  but  the  list  is  very  £ar 
exhausted  by  the  redtal  of  these  aaanee.  T 
German  Song  has,  moreover,  been  enriched  I 
foreigners,  such  as  Niels  Gade,  Lindblad,  Gn< 
DvoMe,  and,  especially,  Kubinstein,  to  «W 
songs  some  judges  aasigii  a  pfaMeia  tiM  very  fs 
rank. 

t  iM  Us '  VtlkBsshMiSw,*  sp.  I. 
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havinr^  a  beauty  of  their  own  apart  from  thf"  voice, 
are  now  looked  for.  And  although  exception  has 
bera  taken  to  thii  development  of  the  aooom- 
Mniment  a«  a  device  to  conceal  poverty  of  inelrKlic 
mvention,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  charm 
and  intenet  of  a  long  are  enhanced  by  a  well 
oouaeivedaad  appropriate  pianoforte  part.  Again, 
no  sonjf  can  l>e  really  },'oo(l  without  correct  ac- 
centuation and  eiiJiilirisis  ;  but  how  few  composers 
seem  to  have  studieU  this  element  of  composition. 
If  the  reader  will  only  turn  to  the  article  on 
Accent  in  this  Dictionjury,  he  will  soon  perceive 
ite  IrameDte  iroportanoe.^  It  is  maoli  to  be 
desired  that  we  had  in  English  some  work 
Hke  M.  Matthis  Luanda  ezcdlent  TreaUae  on 
Mmieal  Bxpnirion.*  CSIear  rulee  will  be  fbund 
there  fur  the  cnrresj-ontlcnc  Ix  tu  een  the  mnsic.il 
rhythm  and  the  verse  rhythm,  with  examples 
showing  bow  the  sense  of  tbe  nrarical  phrase 
may  be  destroyed,  if  it  1«  interrupted  by  a  new 
line  of  the  veree,  and  how  the  verse  in  turn  may 
be  marred  by  the  interruption  of  rests  or  paugea 
in  the  musical  phrase.  There  the  student  u\i\y 
learn  why  the  etmng  and  weak  accents  of  the 
music  should  coincide  with  the  long  and  short 
lyUables  of  the  verse,  and  the  cases  in  which 
dep.nrtures  from  this  rule  are  justifiable.  There 
also  the  proper  relation  of  mui^ical  cadence  to 
grammatical  pnnctoation,  and  many  another  point 
in  the  art  of  rom{>oeitioii,  M«  iUaitcatad  fay  In- 
structive examples. 

In  oonneetion  with  eeeenUal  reqniritee  of  the 
Song,  much  might  be  said  about  the  sound  of 
the  words  in  the  voice  part,  al)out  the  incidence 
of  open  words  on  certain  notesi,  and  careful  com- 
binations of  consonanti).  Much,  too,  of  the  duties 
and  responfdbilities  of  the  singer  with  rejijard  t> 
aooentuattun  and  phrasing.  But  the  discussion 
of  aoch  topics  would  carry  na  far  beyond  the 
history  of  the  Son.,%  and  the  space  alTCa^y  tra- 
versed is  more  than  wide  enough. 

To  thedellelenoiee  of  thit  artide  no  ono  can  be 
more  alive  than  its  i*Titer ;  and  no  one  can  nmrr 
acutely  feel  that  the  investigation  offers  a  httin^ 
field  for  the  highest  fiMntltlee  of  mnrfoal  reeearch 
and  exposition.  In  the  difficulties  inevitaUe  in 
studying  the  Songs  of  those  nations  with  whose 
language  she  was  not  acquainted,  and  also  in 
procuring  mati  rials  from  abroad,  the  writer  hai 
been  much  lielpt  d  by  friends,  among  whom  she 
would  gratefully  mention  Mr.  MaKzucato,  Miss 
Philliniore,  M.  Mathis  Lussy,  M.  Gnetave  Chou- 
quet.  Mme.  Blaze  de  Jiury,  Don  Francesco 
Asenjo  Barbieri,  8eftor  Bernardo  Moreira  do 
8£,  Mr.  J.  A.  Kappey,  Mr.  Barclay  Squire. 
Mme.  Lind-Goldwhmidti  Mme«  da  NovikofT,  and 
Mr.  Ral«ton.  [A.H.W.] 

SONGED  UNE  NVTSiytTt,  LE  (A  Mid- 
summer Nii^t's  Dream).    A  oomic  opera  in 

T,  acts,  a  gross  caricature  of  scenes  in  the  life 
of  (jueeu  Elizabeth  and  Shakspeare,  with  no  rela- 
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tion  to  Us  play.    The  words  are  by  Hosier  ssl 

De  Leuv<  n,  and  the  music  by  Ainbr<.is.>  Thorns*, 
and  it  was  produced  at  the  Opera  Caau4{0» 
April  aob  1850.  [G.] 

SONGS  WITHOUT  WOBDSw  TIm  title  ef 

certain  well-known  Pianoforte  pieces  of  Mendtlv 
sohn's,  first  published  in  English  aa  'OrigiiuJ 
Melodies  for  the  Planoferte,*  and  in  German  ss 

'  Lieder  ohne  Worte.'  Of  the  latter  title.  '  S-  d_t 
without  words'  is  a  translation.    £See  toL  iL 

P-  »35  ] 

S0NNAMBT7LA,  LA.  An  Italian  opera  is 

2  acts;  libretto  by  Kfiinani.  mu^ic  by  BtUini 
(written  for  Pasta  and  Rubini).  Produced  sS 
the  Teatro  Gareano,  Milan,  March  6,  1831 ;  st 
the  King's  Theatre,  I»ndon,  July  28,  and  a: 
Paris,  (yet.  28  of  the  same  year.  At  Droiy 
Lane  (with  Malibran)  in  English,  under  Italisa 
title.  May  i,  1833.  [G.] 

SONNLEITHNER,  a  noted  Viennese  family 
of  musical  amateurs.  The  first,  ChrisTOPB. 
born  May  28,  1734,  at  Szegedin,  came  to 
V  ienna  at  2  years  old  and  learned  muaae  from 
his  uncle  lA'i>pold  Snnuleithner,  choir-master  of 
a  church  in  the  suburbs,  lie  also  studied  lav, 
became  an  advocate  of  some  eminence,  waa  SB- 
ployed  by  Prince  Ksterhazy,  and  thus  cam^ 
into  contact  with  Haydn.  He  composed  several 
symphonies,  whidi  bis  friend  Von  Keeo  (elksB 
mentioned  in  Haydn's  life)  frequently  playe<! 
with  his  orchestra ;  and  also  36  quartets,  mosUy 
for  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  need  to  eall  Un 
his  favourite  composer,  llischurch-compoeitionr 
remarkable  for  purity  of  form  and  warmth  <d 
feeling,  have  survived  in  the  great  ecclesiastics! 
institutions  of  AuHtria,  and  are  still  iHfrfurmeo 
at  High  Mass.  Christoph  Sonnleithner  dir^i 
Dec-  35,  1786.  His  daughter,  Anna,  was  the 
mother  of  OrUlfMUwr  the  poet.  Hia  aoa  I«FAf. 
Doctor  i  f  Laws  and  professor  of  c«>mmercltl 
science  (ennobled  1828)  was  an  energetic  member 
of  tbe  Gesellsnbaft  der  Muslkfrmmda,  and  took 
part  in  their  concerts  a^  principal  ba»K-sinir^* 
At  the  musioil  evenings  held  at  his  hooae,  the 
Bo^lled  'Gundelbof,*  In  1815-24,  in  whkb  hit 
son,  Leopold,  took  part  as  chorus  singer,  Schu- 
bert's *  Prometheus,  though  only  with  pianchsc- 
companiment,  was  first  heard  (July  34,  iSi6\ 
as  were  also  the  part -songs  'das  Dtirfcbee' 
(1S19),  'Gesang  d«  r  (Tfi.ster  iibcr  den  Wrinss^rn' 
(1831),  the  23rd  i'»alm  for  female  voices  <_iSjj). 
The  *  Brlkonig '  was  sung  there  for  the  first  tinw 
on  Dec.  I.  \'^2o,  by  Gymnich.  Ignaz  died  ii 
1 831.  A  second  son,  JOBKPH,  bom  1766,  de- 
voted himself  with  snoosM  to  Ktefatora  ud  Iht 
fine  arts,  and  in  1799  was  sent  abroad  by  the 
Emperor  Franz  to  collect  portraits  and  Ino- 
graphies  of  tavaHl$  and  artists  for  bis  ptitato 
library.  During  this  tour  he  made  the  acqoslat' 
nnce  of  Gerl)er  and  Zelter.  In  1804  succeeded 
Kotzebue  secretary  of  the  court  theatres,  aad 
ii.^i  such  had  the  entire  management  nf  both 
houses  till  1814,  and  also  of  that  'an  der  Wieo' 
till  1807.  He  directed  his  endeavours  prindpail; 
toGenuaa  open^  and  bimaelf  wrote  or  1 
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seToral  librettos,  including  Beethoveu'tt  'Leonore* 
bm  the  French  of  dn  BooOlj  (the  title  of  which 
va<i  ch.int,'e<.l  jv^'ainst  the  composeV^t  wiflh  to 
' I'idelio      '  Agnes  Sorel '  and  othart  for  QyTo- 
treli;  *K«B«r  Hidrbn/  rad  'Die  Weihe  dr^r 
Zukunft' — a  piece  (Tuccagion  for  the  visit  of  the 
Allies— for  Weigl ;  *  Funiaka '  for  Cherubini ;  an 
oratorio,  •  Die -Her  letsten  Dinge,'  for  Eybier,  and 
numerous  pl.iys  from  various  languages.  He 
waa  the  first  editor  of  the  favourite  pocket-book 
'Aglaia,'  and  be  ako  edited  the  Viuancse 
•Tbetter-Almanach '  for  1794,  95,  and  96,  which 
contains  valuable  biographies,  and  articles  on  the 
then  condition  of  music  in  Vienna,   for  his 
•ervicas  as  founder  (1811)  and  honorary  eecre- 
tarv  of  the  '  Gesellschaft  adeli:,'!  r  Fratien  zur 
Beftirderung  der  Guten  und  NuLdichen ' '  he  was 
made  a  oonnsellw.   With  indefiitigabie  energy 
lie  next  applied  himself  to  founding  (1813)  the 
Geaellschatt  der  Musik£reimde,  and  continued 
to  act  as  lie  honoraiy  secretary  till  his  death, 
devoting  himself  unremittingly  to  the  welfare  of 
the  society.    Another  institution  in  which  he 
took  equal  interest  was  the  Connervatorium, 
founded  in  1817.'  The  fonnatioii  of  the  archives, 
and  especially  of  the  library,  was  almost  entirely 
hi8  work,  through  his  acquisition  of  Gerbers 
literary  remains  in  1819,  and  his  legacy  of  41 
vols,  in  his  own  hand,  full  of  valuable 
materials  for  the  history  of  mus^c.    He  lived  in 
doee  finendehip  with  Sehobert  and  Grillparzer 
up  to       iloath,  which  tonk  place  Dec.  26,  1S35. 
Ue  received  the  Danebr^g  Order,  and  honorary 
diplmnas  from  eereral  nra^oal  andettee.  His 
nephew,  Leopold  Edleb  von  Son.vleithner, 
eon  of  Ignaz,  advocate  and  eminent  amateur, 
bom  Nov.  15,  1797,  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
sisters  Frohliehi  Kichubert,  Schwind  the  painter, 
and  Grillpaner.    He  took  great  care  to  preserve 
Schubert's  songs,  and  to  introduce  the  conipoaer 
to  the  musical  world,  by  publishing,  with  the 
help  of  other  friends,  his  '  Erlkonig '  and  other 
i;arly  songs,  for  the  first  time.    The  '  Jblrlkouig ' 
mng  by  G^pnmiofa*  at  a  soirfc  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft der  Musikfreunde  Jan.  35,  1^21,  and  for 
.he  first  time  in  public  on  the  7th  of  March 
bUowing,  at  the  old  Ki&mthnerthor  theatre,  by 
/ogl  with  immense  soeosii.    As  member  of  the 
iesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  (from  1S60  an 
lonorary  one),  Sonnleithner  took  an  unwearied 
atorest  in  the  concwns  of  tba  ioeiety,  to  whose 
rchivcs  he  left,  among  other  papers,  his  highly 
;iluable  notes  on  the  operas  produced,  on  con- 
sfia,  mod  other  morieal  ereatt  in  Vienna.  His 
umerous  articles  on  music  are  scattered  through 
arious  periodicals.   He  was  an  intimate  friend 
r  Otto  Jahn's,  and  fnniiriied  him  with  much 
ftluabl'-  niiiterial  for  the  life  of  Mozart,  as  Jahn 
;]cnowledges  in  his  preface.  Leopold  von  Sonn- 
ithner  was  Bitter  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron 

U«vlM)d  by  TnltMfalM  for  Um  mtvsl of  Um  open  In  IBU.  [See 

1. 1.  pb  in.] 
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Crown,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  MnsikiVennde,  and  of  the  Iffaslkveieine  of 

SnlzlmrL;.  Innsbruck,  etc.  He  died  March  3, 1873, 
and  with  him  disappeared  a  most  persevering 
inv^tigatorand  oolMotor  of  &cts  connected  with 
the  history  of  mniie  in  Vienna,  a  chm  which 
daily  becomes  rarer.  thnui;h  its  labours  were 
never  of  more  value  tlian  in  the  present  age  of 
new  appaarsiiees  and  general  pzogress.  [CJ*.?.] 
SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  The  Corpora. 
XIOH  OF  TBI.  This  venerable  institution,  which 
was  fonnded  in  1655  by  sons  of  clergymen,  has 
for  its  objects  the  assisting  necessitous  clergymen, 
pensioning  and  assistinE^  their  widows  and  aged 
single  daughters,  and  educating,  apprenticing, 
and  providing  outfits  for  tlieir  ehUdren.  To  aid 
in  prtwuring  futuls  for  these  purposes  it  holdn  an 
annual  festival  (at  no  fixed  date),  consisting  of  a 
choral  service  with  a  sermon,  followed  by  a 
dinner.  Tlie  first  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
year  of  foundation  at  St.  Paul's  Cathednd  by 
the  Bev.  Geotge  Hall,  D.D.,  Minister  of  St. 
Botolph's,  Aldersgate  Street.  Thai  similar 
meetings  took  place  in  following  years  is  most 
probable,  bot  tiiere  are  no  means  of  proving  it, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  the 
early  records  of  the  institution  hy  fire,  in  1838. 
We  find,  however,  that  in  1674  and  1675  ser- 
mons were  preached  at  St.  Michael's,  Ck>mhill ; 
that  from  1676  to  1696  they  were  delivered  at 
Bow  Church,  Cheapside;  and  that  from  1697 
down  to  the  present  year  (1 883)  they  have  been 
invariably  ^dven  at  St.  Patil's  Cathedral.  The  as- 
sociation was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Charles 
n.  In  1678.  It  was  In  j6gB,  aeoording  to  the 
records,  that  'music'  (i.e.  orchestral  accompani- 
ment to  the  service  and  anthems)  was  first  in- 
troduced at  the  I^Tals.  The  compositions  then 
performed  were  Purcell's  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate 
in  D,  composed  for  the  celebration  on  St.  Qecilia's 
day,  1694,  and  these  were  annually  repeated 
until  1 713,  wlien  Handel's  Te  Deum  and  Jo- 
biUte,  composed  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  were 
given,  from  which  time  the  two  compositions 
were  alternately  perfonned  until  1743,  when 
both  were  laid  aside  in  favour  of  the  Te  Deum 
composed  by  Handel  to  celebrate  the  victory  at 
Dettingen,  whidi  continiied  to  be  annually  per- 
fonned (with  the  exception  of  oin  or  two  years 
when  Purcell's  Te  Deum  was  revived)  until 
1843,  alter  whieh  ite  perfonnanoe  was  disoon- 
tiiuud  in  consequence  of  the  services  of  the 
instrumental  band  being  dispensed  with  in  de- 
ference to  the  wishes  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Bloinfield).  Handel's  overture  to  the  onVtotio 
'  Esther  '  was  almost  invarialdy  played  as  »  pre- 
lude to  the  service  from  near  the  time  of  its 
production  in  1 720  until  1 843.  Dr.  W.  Hayes  was 
at  one  time  conductor  of  the  festiv.als,  and  added 
instrumental  parts  to  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm 
tmie  fbr  their  use.  Dr.  Bojee  also  was  for  many 
years  their  conductor,  and  composed  for  them  his 
two  anthemsy  'liord,  'i'hou  bast  been  our  refuge,' 
and  'Blessed  is  he  that  oonridereth  the  poor  and 
needy,'  besides  adding  accounianiments  to  Pur- 
cell's Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  and  expanding 
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MTenl  movemeiito  in  tbem.    After  1843  fbe 

services  were  fur  aoine  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
Moompanied  by  the  organ  omlj,  the  choir  being, 
M  before,  very  largely  aiigmeniod.  Binoe  aboat 
i860  orcheatral  ai  .  cnnjcininiL-nt  hsm  again  been 
ealled  into  requisiiion  i  Kvenaoog  has  taken  the 
pljioe  of  Matins ;  and  modem  coropoBttioni  by 
various  living  coiuposere,  often  written  ex|)rej*«ly 
fur  the  festival,  have  been  introduced.  Handel'is 
immortal  *  Hallelujah,'  from  Meseiah,  however, 
still  retains  its  place.  The  dinners  are  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  Merchant  Tajrlon'  Uomjia^y.  The 
Ck>rporation  bestowed  upon  the  objecta  of  iti 
bounty  in  1881  the  large  sum  of  £24,749,  dis- 
tribnteil  auioug  1 5 13  recipients.  [NV.ll.H.] 

SONTAG,  He>ui£ttx,  Counted  Kotisi,  was 
bom  at  Coblents,  May  13,  1805.  Her  father 
wai  n  good  comedian,  her  mother  an  actress  t>f 
no  ovdmary  merit,  to  whom  the  daughter,  when 
•t  mtn  height  of  Amom,  oontinued  to  turn  for 
instruction.  At  ^\x,  Hcnrictte  made  her  first 
public  apnearauoe,  at  the  Darmstadt  theatre,  as 
fit  Kauer*s  *  DonanirdbdMn.*  Time 

y(  ars  lat<T  li<  r  iiMtlicr,  then  a  widow,  settled  at 
Prague,  where  Weber  was  conductor  at  the 
tbntrai  Here  Heniiette  aoted  in  javenile  parte, 

Mid  in  18x5  was  admitted,  tlintii^di  tin<!>jr  thr 
INMOribad  agi^  aa  a  pupil  to  the  (Jou»ervatoire 
of  the  dty.  She  atadied  einging  under  Bayer 
and  Frail  C'zf-gka,  and  when  only  15  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  replace  the  prima  donna  at  the 
opera  in  the  part  of  the  PnneeH  in  Boieldlen'a 
'  J<  an  de  Paris.'  Her  precocity,  aj»pearance, 
and  vocal  gifte,  at  once  created  a  great  impree- 
rion,  bnt  ahortly  aftenrarda  her  mother  removed 
with  her  to  Vienn.i,  where  the  next  few  years 
were  spent,  Henriette  Sontag  sioffing  both  in 
ItaUan  and  German  opera,  and  dmVing,  aeoord- 
ing  to  her  own  statrraent,  incalculable  benefit 
from  the  coumtels  and  example  of  Mme.  Main- 
Tille  Podor.  Here  Weber,  in  1 81.^,  after  hearing 
her  in  the  '  Dnima  del  Lago,'  went  next  day  to 
offer  her  the  title-r6le  in  his  '  Emryanthe,'  whoee 
produetion.  Oct.  35,  waa  •  triumph  ibr  Mile. 
iSontap.  P-eethoven  could  not  he.ir  her,  but '  How 
did  little  iSontag  eing  t'  wa«  his  tirst  question  to 
thow  who  had  been  at  the  performance.  When, 
in  1834,  lii.-*  9th  Synij)hony  and  Mjuss  in  D  were 
produced,  it  was  she  wlio  sustained  the  dith- 
onlt  and  uugmteful  soprano  part.  She  was  next 
engaged  nt  Leipzig,  and  then  for  Berlin,  making 
her  tirst  appearance  at  the  Ktinigstadt  theatre, 
Aagntt  3,  i8i5,  as  Iiabdln  in  the  'ItaUaaa  in 
Algicri.' 

Henceforward  her  career  was  one  unbroken 
triumph.  She  made  her  dAttt  in  Paris  in  June 
1826,  .iK  rii.slna  ill  the  '  Parbiere/  and  l>eeaiiie  a 
fisvourite  at  once.  Her  introduction  of  Kode's 
air  and  rarlations  created  a  furore.  She  sang 
also  in  the  '  Donna  del  I.Ago'  and  'Jtaliana  in 
Algieri,'  and  returned  to  Germany  in  July,  with 
heightened  prestige.  Everywhere  her  beauty, 
charming  voice,  mhI  exquisite  Tooaliaation  coni- 
Inued  to  excite  an  admiration  amounting  to 
franiy.  At  Gdttingen  her  postH:haiae  was  thrown 
into  thfl  riTer  by  tha  aroant  crowd,  no  ncrtal 
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being  oounted  worthy  to  make  use  of  it  after 

her.  Even  Ludwig  Biime,  after  commenting 
humor(»ualy  00  the  extravagance  of  the  public; 
eonfesees  to  hare  yielded  in  his  turn  to  the  pre- 

vailing  infatuation.  Her  figure  was  slender  and 
miynonne,  her  hair  between  auburn  and  blund«, 
her  eyes  large,  and  her  fbaturee  delicate.  Her 
voice,  a  soprano  of  clear  and  pleatdng  quality, 
was  ■pecialiy  good  in  the  upper  register,  reaching 
the  E  in  alt  with  iheittty,  and  in  perfection  of 
execution  she  seems  to  have  been  unsurpa^tsed 
by  any  singer  of  her  time.  But  she  waa  deficient 
in  dramaac  power,  and  only  appeared  to  the 
highest  advantage  in  works  of  a  light  and  placid 
style.  On  her  return  to  Paris,  in  January  1S2S, 
she  eesayed  parts  of  a  different  order,  such  as 
Donna  Anna  and  Semirauiide,  with  success,  but 
in  passion  and  emotion  never  ro»e  to  the  distiae- 
tion  she  attained  as  a  songstress. 

In  England  she  ap(>eared  first  on  April  19,  1828. 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  as  Koeina,  and  met  with  » 
most  flattering  reception,  sharing  with  Mali  bran 
the  honours  of  that  and  the  succeeding  season. 
The  story  of  the  coolnew  exi>tinji  between  the 
two,  and  of  how,  after  singiug  t>jigether  the  duet 
from  'Semirainide'  at  a  concert,  mutual  adaaira' 
tioii  transformed  their  estrangement  into  want 
triundship,  is  well  known.  Mile.  Sontag  ap> 
peared  here  in  other  r6le«,  and  her  artiatio  fiuns 
was  enhanced  by  her  popularity  in  society. 

At  Berlin,  Mile.  Bon  tag  had  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Count  Rossi,  then  in  the  diplonmlfc 
service  of  Sardinia.  An  attachment  sprang  up 
between  them  and  waa  followed  by  a  secret 
marriage.  It  waa  feared  Utat  the  Tonng  dipl^ 
mate's  future  might  be  compromised  were  he  to 
acknowledge  an  artiste  of  low  birth  as  his  wife. 
Put  after  a  time  Count  BosBi*s  sflbrts  to  procnit 
Court  sanction  to  his  union  were  succefwful — ih^- 
King  of  Prussia  bestowed  a  patent  of  nobility  on 
the  lady,  who  henceforth  appeared  in  documents 
as  n^c  lie  Lainiiitein,  and  she  definitely  l»ade  fare- 
well to  artistic  life.  As  Countess  Koa»i  she  ac- 
compaaisd  her  husband  to  the  Hague,  where  be 
was  rej»rc8entative  of  the  S.ardinian  Court.  Oc- 
casionally she  would  sing  for  public  charities,  is 
concerts  orctntorio — a  style  in  whicdi  ahe  is  aaid 
to  have  been  unrivalled  ;  still,  for  nearly  liaJf 
her  lifetime  she  remained  lost  to  the  mueic»l 
public,  fnllowiuir  the  career  of  her  huabnnd  at  tiie 
courts  eif  Holland,  (lermany,  and  Kussia.  As  to 
her  (lomestic  felicity  and  the  character  of  her 
husband,  we  quote  the  positive  testiroooy  of  her 
brother,  Car!  Sontag,  '  Re>!*si  made  my  eisto' 
happy,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Up  to 
the  day  of  her  death  they  loved  each  other  a* 
on  their  wedding  ilay  I '  Put  the  dijjorders  of 
1S47-48  had  im]Uiired  their  fortunes,  and  she 
was  tempted  to  return  to  the  o|)era.  It  was 
nf>tified  to  R(5ssi  that  he  might  reUtin  his  am- 
bassador's post,  if  he  would  tonually  iK(>arat« 
from  his  wifb— on  the  tadt  onderstonding  that 
so  Boon  as  her  operatic  career  wns  concluded 
should  be  allowed  to  rfeturn  to  him.  This  hf 
however  at  once  refused,  and  resigned  his  {K^it. 
Uim^  remainii^  on  a  tnnodtj  footing  wiib  the 
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Court.  Lumley.  then  mati.iLTrr  nf  ITcr  Majesty's 
Theatre,  having  offered  the  CuunteM  Hossi  £6000 
iat  dz  months,  it  was  accepted,  and  in  J uly  1 849 
her  reappearance  in  London  oh  '  Linda  *  was  an- 
acanced.  The  ouriod^  excited  wa^  extreme. 
Her  Toioe  and  dianne  were  unimpaired,  and  the 
tmaninious  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that, 
in  the  words  of  Adolph  Adain,  she  now  united 
to  Touth  and  freshneits  the  qualities  of  a  finiMhed 
MUit.  Her  fonner  deficiencies  were  in  some 
meeanre  compen8ate<l  for   by  study  and  less 

E'rllih  appearance.  As  Amina,  though  Jenny 
od  waa  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  she  was 
rapturoufdy  received,  ns  also  in  Desdeniona,  and 
Susanna  in  the  'Nozze,'  one  of  her  favourite 
parts,  and  pronounced  by  a  Gennan  critie  the 
niortt  perfect  thing  ho  bad  pecn  on  any  stage. 
Uer  extraordinary  preservation  of  her  powers 
wu  partly  due  no  doubt  to  long  exemption  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  incesaant  public  singing, 
but  Sontag  was  always  extreinoly  careful  of 
her  voice,  discarding  any  rCle  that  did  not  lie 
well  witliiii  her  regist«.  Thus,  in  an  early 
contract  at  Berlin,  she  expressly  stipulates  that 
she  shall  nut  bu  bound  to  sing  iu  the  operas  of 
Si>ontinil 

After  a  tour  in  the  English  jirnv'T^rfs  in  the 
winter  of  1S49,  she  went  to  Paris,  where  a  suc- 
cemfiil  eeriee  of  oonoerte,  also  under  Lomley's 
management,  preceded  in  the  spring  of  1850  her 
reappearance  at  Her  Majesty's  to  win  fresh 
hrareb  as  Norina  in  *  Don  Pasquale,*  Elvira  in 
the  'Puritani,'  and  Miranda  in  Haldvy's  new 
opera  «La  Temiiesta.'  As  Zerlina  and  the 
'Fi^fin  dd  Reggimento,'  she  appeared  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  pre-eminent  succeH»  In  the 
autumn  of  1H50  she  sang  in  Italian  opera  at 
Paris,  L.uuiley  again  being  director  of  the  com- 
pany. During  this  season  Alary's  'Tre  Nozze' 
was  produced,  and  the  polkanluet  between  Sontag 
and  Lablache  never  failed  to  send  the  public  into 
eostasiee.  It  was  brought  oat  in  London  in  1 85  r , 
with  similar  results.  During  this  season,  Mme. 
Sontag*s  last  in  London,  she  sang  in  a  round  of 
her  fkvoarite  parts,  and  in  the  production  of 

•L'Enr.int  Prodigue.' 

In  Germany,  wherever  she  went  she  carrie<l 
all  before  her.  At  a  concert  at  Munich  she  was 
expressly  re<tucsted  to  stay  to  hear  the  last  f^ece. 
It  proved  to  be  a '  Huldi'j^imgsChor* — verses  com- 
posed expressly  in  her  honour  by  the  Crown 
Pkinoeiy  and  set  to  musio  by  Lachner. 

In  1852  Mine.  Sontag  received  ofFers  from 
fhe  United  btates,  which  tempted  her  thither 
with  her  husband  in  the  autumn.  The  reeults 
were  brilliant.  TTcr  voice  waa  strengthene«l  by 
the  climate,  and  at  this  time  she  could  sing  in 
'Lueresia  Borgia*  and  the  'FlgUa  del  R^[gi- 
mento'  on  a  sin^de  evening  without  over-fatigue  I 
Her  last  ap)>earance  was  made  in  'Luorezia'  at 
Mexico,  in  1854.  She  was  attacked  by  dftolera, 
and  on  J une  1 7  a  brief  illncM  out  amrt  a  life 
of  unchequered  prosperity. 

Berlioz,  remarking  on  the  fact  that  Sontag 
had  lees  to  suffer  than  other  e<iually  famous 
dngen  from  hostile  oriticiam  and  party  spirit^ 
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ascribes  it  to  her  having  united  so  many  favourite 
qualities — sweetness  unsuipassed,  fabulous  agi- 
lity, perfect  intonation,  and  expresdcD.  In  this 
last  her  scope  was  limited,  and  warranted  Cata- 
lani's  mot,  '  Elle  est  la  premi^tre  dans  son  genre, 
mais  son  genre  n*eet  pas  lepieinier.*  Her  success 
in  cert^iin  pathetic  r6U$  mwt  be  attributed  to 
the  charm  of  her  singing.  She  used  to  say,  '  A 
Donna  Anna  over  her  father's  corpse,  a  Pamtna 
in  the  air  •*  Ach  ich  fUhl's,"  who  cannot  move 
the  public  to  tears,  have  no  idea  of  Mozart.'  By 
her  delivery  of  the  short  phrase  alone,  '  Tamino, 
halt !  ich  muss  ihn  eehn/  onng  by  Pamina  be* 
hind  the  scenes,  she  could  rouse  the  house  to  the 
stormiest  applause.  She  was  a  thorough  and 
eonadentioQB  artist,  and  her  style  won  her  tte 

Hpe<Mal  favour  of  eminent  musici.ans.  Mendels* 
sohn  entertained  the  highest  admiration  £ar  hert 
and  the  obtained  a  like  tribute  of  oraiae  from 

connoisseurs  in  every  country.  It  fell  to  her  lot 
to  achieve  an  international  popularity  and  fame 
never  before  accorded  to  a  Gorman  singer.  [B.T.] 

SOPRANO.  The  human  Toiee  of  the  highest 

pitch  or  range.   Its  jteculiar  clef  (called    — — ^ 
the  Soprano  Clef)i  is  the  Oclef  upon  the 
first  Ime  of  our  tfeble  stave;  but  in  int 
modem  times  this  has  been  almost  supemeded 
by  the  treble  or  G-cIef  on  the  second  line. 

The  word  'Soprano'  is  etymologically  synony- 
mous with  'Sovrano,*  the  head,  chief,  or  highest. 
In  the  present  day  the  soprano  is  the  highest 
natural  voice  of  women  and  boys — the  artihcial 
soprani  belonging  to  the  past ;  and  in  women  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  voice  which  varies  most  in  com- 
pass. [See  SiNoiNQ.]  That  of  Aoujabi  is  the 
highest  and  most  extoided  on  record,  and  that  of 
Trr.iKNs  one  of  the  largest  in  quality  and  pnw-  r. 
But,  aa  with  other  voices,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
compass  alone,  but  of  timbre.  Many  meno- 
soprani  can  sing  higher  notes  than  many  soprani ; 
but  there  is  a  middle  to  every  voice,  which,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find,  and  about  this  the 
temtura  (literally  texture)  of  the  music  and  the 
practice  should  be  woven.  Trssitura  is  the  techni- 
cal term  used  by  the  Italians  to  signify  the  notes  or 
part  of  the  scale  upon  which  mndc  ia  l^ramed,  and 
though,  aa  said  above,  a  mezzo-soprano  may  sing 
higher  notes  than  a  soprano,  it  would  generally  be 
found  distraming  to  the  former  voice  to  dwell  upon 
that  |)art  of  the  scale  upon  which  even  a  limite<l 
soprano  part  is  written.  No  one  can  say  that  F 
on  the  Ime  ia  a  high  note  ftr  a  aopiano,  and  ]ret 
'Voi  che  sapete  '  (which  never  goes  above  F)  is 
found  a  trying  song  by  some  limited  soprani,  the 
tessitura  being  high.  [See  Tessitura.]  Ftonotina, 
Cuzzoni,  Mingotti,  Ana.stasia  IuiltinM>n,  Mara, 
Banti,  Catalani,  Mrs.  r,illingt<»n.  and  >Tiss  Paton 
are  some  of  the  principal  sojiraui  of  bygone  days, 
possessing  exceptionally  good  voices  ;  and  those 
ofdrisi,  Clara  Novello,  'I'itjfns,and  Adolina  Patti, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  the  four  best  natural 
soprano  voioea  of  modem  timea.  'Some  gre^t 
singers  have  depended  more  upon  their  artistic 
ex(»llenoe  than  upon  their  voices — Pasta  and 
Penriaol  tat  exanple.  Jenny  Lmd  aiock  her 
Toioe  what  it  waa.  KaolTe  aopmno  voioea  ace 
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foirad  MDoi^  the  Oenwuia,  of  wh\6h  MaAune 

Rudersdorff  was  an  inRtunce.  ])ut  they  an-  i  hiefly 
adapted  to  declamatory  unging.  A  atrikiug  ex- 
ample of  the  eopraiio  leggiero,  the  exact  opposite 

of  the  la>t-in(M;ii>ne(l  voice,  wa-  ^r;i'laine  Strx-k- 
bausen,  who  was  verv  popular  on  account  of  the 
mmfoal  quality  of  her  voice  and  the  firaltlaM 
inauner  of  her  execution.  Tiut  she  wan  uniai* 
paaaioued,  and  though  there  was  »  gr^t  chana 
ahont  h«r  rendering  of  her  native  Smat  airt.  her 
performance  of  such  songfi  as  3Ieyer1)eer'8  *Id<>le 
de  ma  vie'  (Kobert  le  Diable)  was  almost  that  of 
a  mniieal  box.  The  great  artificial  soprani  of  the 
17th,  iSth,  and  the  early  jiart  of  tli'  pr<  sont 
centuries  were  F^rri, Pasqualini,  'Nicolini  (after- 
wards changing  to  contralto),  Bemaochi,  Gafb- 
rt'lli,  and  FarinelH  (the  two  greatest),  CarePtini, 
Giuiello.Guarducci,  Aprile.MiUioo,Pacchierotti, 
GreioantinI,  Velluti,  etc.  Pergetti  waa  the  last 
of  the  tribe  who  f^ang  in  Eti^dand. 

There  are  some  high  jklezzo-soprani  that,  during 
the  yean  of  youth  and  vigour,  contrive  to  »ing 
soprano  modct  bat  the  voice  will  not  continue 
to  bear  the  atoain,  and  the  result,  after  a  time, 
baaaftit  aHke  to  ringer  and  hearer,  is  extreme 
hanhnasa  in  the  upper  notes,  with  frequent  false 
intonation,  hoUowness  or  emptiness  of  the 
ndddle  of  the  voice,  and  flaodd  grulftiew  upon 
the  lower  notes,  and  in  many  cases  early  total 
fiyiure  of  the  vocal  poweis.  The  low  mezzo- 
soprano,  which  might  be  called  mexao^ntralto, 
can  generally  make  a  shift  to  sing  contralto 
music,  but  the  voice  lacks  the  heavj  lower  notes 
necesiiary  to  give  the  music  its  full  effect.  It  is 
in  the  large  spaces  of  our  modem  concert-halls 
that  these  deficiencies  make  themselves  roost  Mi. 
The  true  mezzo-soprano,  not  forced  out     ■  -  - 

of  ita  pro|)er  limit,  is  a  very  fine  type  of  :«!  

voice.  The  mezzo-soprano  clef,  now  dis-  "'it 
used,  is  the  C-clef  on  the  second  line.  [U.C.D.] 

SORDINI,  Mutes'  or  Dampers  (Fr.  8«itrdine ; 

Ger.  Ihimpftr.  The  term  occurs  in  Se»:a  sor- 
dini;  Con  fordini).  The  violin  Sordino  has  been 
described  and  figured  vndw  Hon,  and  aotne 

further  remarks  are  given  below. 

In  the  uianoforte  the  contrivance  is  called  in 
English  toe  damper.  The  first  ^rfanofortes,  as 
we  find  Cri8t<»fori'H  and  Silhormann's,  were  ma'lo 
without  stops.  In  course  of  time  a  practice 
oomnon  with  the  haxneioliord  was  fidlowed  in 
the  pianoforte,  and  lea  the  way  to  the  now  in- 
dispensable pedals. 

The  first  stopa  were  used  to  raise  the  dampers; 
and  by  two  brass  knol>B  on  the  player's  left  hand 
the  dampers  could  be  taken  entirely  otf  the 
•trings  in  two  divisions,  hass  and  treble.  C.  P. 
B.  Bach,  in  his  '  Verauch,'  makes  few  roforences 
to  tlie  pianoforte ;  but  in  the  e<lition  of  1 797  he 
rsmarks  (p.  368)  that  the  nndAmped  register  of 
the  Fortt  jiianif  is  the  mo«t  airreeablc,  and  that, 
with  due  care,  it  in  the  tno»t  charming  of  keyed 
ittatraments  for  improvising  ('&ntariren').  The 

I  Krr<  iiw.inly  rl»<v,1  imr''<S«t  fir\y  Irnrtr*  umlfr  SlKOIXo. 
'  It  •^  !        ii:  :  I.  -  -1  1 1'  ir  I  li.  !n.  t  1  tihur*  »t  the  rciol  of  Ihr-  It.t  I  v;i 
•11. 1  KngUtb  t«riiu  ar«  dea(neu  la  Um  om  caj«  MMl  dOBbueM  la  tb« 


higher  treble  of  Hie  piano  is  not  now  damped.  | 

These  fhort  strings  vil)rate  in  iiniHon  with  the 
overtones  of  deeper  notes,  and,  as  a  distinguiahed  < 
pianoforte-maker  has  said,  give  life  to  the  whole 
instrument.'  The  musical  terms  '  Senza  »>irdiui ' 
and  'Con  sordini'  applied  to  the  damper-stops 
were  used  esdusively  by  Beethoven  in  his  earlier 
sonatas.  He  did  not  use  the  now  familiar  *  Ped,* 
or '  Pedal,'  because  the  pedal  was  of  recent  intro- 
duetioo,  and  waa  leae  commonly  employed  thsn 
the  stops,  which  every  little  square  piano  then 
had.  The  '  Genouilli^ '  or  knee-pedal  replaced 
the  damper  stops  in  the  German  Grands.  Por 
the  Itxdian  wor.ls  st'^nifviii;'  Without  and  With 
dampers  the  signs  0  and  iis  were  substituted 
by  Steibelt,  and  eventually  hecame  fixed  as  the 
Constant  e<{iiivalent8.  Tlie  oldest  dated  siwuare 
piano  existing,  one  of  Zumpe's  of  1766,  has  the 
damper  stopH ;  as  totheGenonflUtee',  Homt  tdla 
us  (letter,  Oct.  1777)  Is  Stein  had  one  in  his 
improved  Grand,  and  M.  Mabillon  s  Stein  of  1 780 
or  thereabouts,  accordingly  haa  one.  There  ia 
one  in  Mozart's  Walther  Grand  at  Salzburg,  and 
in  each  of  the  two  Uuhn  (Berlin)  Granda  of 
1790,  or  earlier,  preserved  at  Potsdam.  The 
action  of  the  Genoa illiere  consists  of  two  levers 
which  descend  a  little  below  the  key-bottom  of 
the  piano,  and  meet  opposite  the  knees  of  the 
player,  who  pressing  the  levers  togetlier,  by  an 
upward  thrust  moves  a  bar  which  takes  the 
whole  of  the  dampers  off  the  strings. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  employment  of 
the  Cenuiiilli^re  was  that  of  the  fiwM  stop 
(Genuan  iiarfenxug'  Fr.  'Cdflste*),  afterwards 
transferredt  Uke  tin  dampers,  to  a  pedal.  An 
interexting  anonymous  Louis  Quinae square  piano 
belonging  to  the  painter  M.  Gosselin  of  Brussels, 
has  tl^  Celeste  as  a  stop.  Its  origin  is  dearly 
the  hari>-stop  of  the  harpsichord,  the  pieces  Of 
leather  being  turned  over  so  as  lo  be  interposed 
between  the  hammcru  and  the  strings.* 

A  note  of  directions  for  the  use  of  the  pedaU 
prefixed  to  Steibelt's  throe  sonatas,  op.  35,  give* 
an  approximate  date  to  the  use  of  the  pedala  bo- 
coming  recognised,  and  put  under  the  oompoaor^a 
direction,  insteatl  of  being  left  entirely  to  the 
fancy  of  the  player.  Ho  says:  'The  Author 
w  iKhing  to  make  more  Varie  ty  on  the  Piano  Forte 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  Pedals,  by 
which  alone  the  tones  can  he  unit«<i.  but  it  re- 
quires to  naa  them  with  care,  without  which,  in 
going  from  one  chord  to  another.  Discord  and 
Confusion  would  result.  Hereafter  the  Author 
in  all  his  Compositions  will  make  use  of  the 
following  signs  to  denote  the  Pedals. 

^  The  Pedal  which  raiasa  the  dampen. 

*  The  Piano  Pedal. 

4^  To  Uke  the  foot  off  the  Pedal  that  was 
usedb^breu* 

*  Bran  InVtf^nc.  A.».nn.MlBa  tfct  |W«cUb»  Isstlae  if- 
pstlMtte  SUlns*  In  tb«  cltTlchonls ;  t»  h«  nj*  to  tInnctlMo  dM 

'^"TfT^h*  »rtlrl-  PfDU*  wr  «ttTniiil>-.J  ihf  Inlroduftlon  of  tli« 
•Cflrvto"  to  S't'li'liftii  Krinl;  but  in  i.-n  naniM  wp  i||»|.»<..1 
l<.  pU.-f  iM»  klii<l  (if  fi'-Itl  <  :ir'.l-r  -Inr.-  II  in  »uch  gni'^tmj  u>« 
,11  i-^'i  .  -  i,tiirjrOerm»t)pl»ii<'<  tl>.- l  !■  ».\  "t  »>h.  h  whMheror>;ln»lly 
U<-rm>n  or  Pninoh.  Knml  tppvar*  M  Snt  to  h»»e  idoiNsd  u  tlM 
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Steibelt's  op.  35  was  publubed  in  1799* 
Longman,  Clemenn  ft  Oo.^ 

The  leather  was  applied  in  one  length  to  mtite 
the  strings  more  effectually,  and  was  then  called 
in  French  '  Sourdine.'  John  Broadwood  was  the 
first  to  put  the  *  sordin* — aa  the  term  occurs  in 
his  patent  of  1783 — upon  a  foot  pedal;  he  put 
the  dampers  upon  a  ped&l  at  the  same  time,  and 
for  fifty  yean  tlia  pedal-fooiwms  oloven.to  divide 
the  dampers  into  bass  and  trcMe  sections,  as  the 
stops  bad  previously  been  divided  for  the  same 
purpoM.  The  use  of  the  piaoiidino  mute  waa 
imiicated  by  the  Italian  word  'Sordino.'  Mr. 
Franklin  Taylor  has  pointed  out  to  the  writer  the 
OM  cf  this  tenn  in  the  leiise  of*  mate  m  Isle  as 
Thalbaqfa  op.  41  (Aihdo«ii.*i  editiaa) 


The  *  Verachiebung/  or  shifting  pedal,  for  slufi- 
ing  ih«  hammer  fini  to  two  stnnga  and  then 
to  one  (ann  Corda),  ultimately  gained  the  day 
over  the  mated  pedals  or  stops.  The  effect  of 
the  '  una  corda*  mm  oharming,  and  ii  expressly 
indlontad  by  Beethoven  in  bis  0  major  Concerto, 
ill  op.  106.  etc.  Tlie  pp  and  ppp  soft  pedal  in 
course  of  tiiue  shared  the  fate  of  the  divided 
damper  pedal :  such  refinemenla  were  banished 
an  f)eiiig  of  small  Bervioe  in  large  roomn.  In  the 
six-pedal  Viennese  Grand  of  Nanette  Stein  at 
Windeor  Cnetle,  the '  Verschiebung'  and  *  Harfan- 
sag'  oo-eKiei.'    The  latter  hae  of  late  yean 

I  fltnlbntt  trlTM  *  d^eriptlon  of  lh«  p«<laU.  with  hU  ulims  for  th«m, 
In  hl»  '  M<'tti"il»"  ri»iio."  ftr»l  puliHsliMl  by  Janpt.  r*rL«.  iHfj.  He 
ri»Tii--<  l  l^:n'  titl.  I'li'vk  anil  t'r»ttir-r  a'  t  ri^i;  luloplcd  liU  »Unv 
TlicT  <1liTer  from  Mxi  M  belter  thM  AcIahi'i  iMuUiodede  I'Iaim  du 

t  ,>„*.-r*»ioir*),»»«»prtiiiiwdia»i«iama  ewMtsmsito'ua 
by  wui^ ^^p*y  jlS^i*  JSSiso^ £waff Mtii£i!*ta^ 


again  come  forward,  at  first  in  oblique  pianos 
thatconld  not  ahift,  and  alnoe  more  generally; 
and  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  gained  the  fatronr 
of  amateurs.  The  material  used  is  cloth  or 
felt.  [AJ.H.] 

Most  initramente  are  capable  of  havfaig  their 
tone  dulled  for  particular  effects,  and  thiw  is 
accomplished  by  partially  preventing  the  vibra- 
tions by  the  interposition  at  a  foreign  rabstanee. 
Violins  are  muted  either  by  placing  a  wooden 
or  brass  im>trument  [see  Mute]  upon  the  briJge, 
or  by  slipping  a  coin  or  strip  of  horn  between 
the  Btriui;3  above  the  bridge.  These  two  means 
produce  different  results.  The  lirass  mute  is  so 
heavy  as  to  entirely  extinguish  the  tone,  espe^ 
cially  of  a  email  or  mferior  violhii,  wliile  tfae  strip 
of  horn  sometimes  prodncffl  Bcarcely  any  effect 
at  all.  A  penny  scjueezed  between  the  bridge 
and  tailpiece  prodnoee  juet  the  i^ht  effect. 
The  brass  mute  should  be  reservecl  as  a  special 
effect  of  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mutee 
for  the  Gello  and  Donble^lieas  are  rarefy  made 
heavy  enough,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
erroneous  idea  (see  Front's  Treatise  on  Instru- 
mentation, pp.  23,  2S)  that  mutes  do  not  produce 
mndi  effmt  on  t^ese  instruments.  The  double- 
bass  mnte«i  used  by  the  present  writer  are  of 
brass,  and  weigh  rather  over  a  pound.  They 
produce  a  beautifiil  veiled  tone,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  larger  patterned  basaea  wvMild  bear 
even  a  heavier  mute. 

Brass  instruments  can  be  muted  in  three  ways. 
The  first  anil  most  effective  is — aa  in  '«to[ij>ini,'' 
a  horn — the  introduction  of  the  closed  hand  or  a 
roUed-up  handJcerehief  mto  the  ImH.  Thie  raieee 
the  pitch  iif  the  instrument,  but  produces  a  good 
muffled  tone.  The  second  way  is  by  inserting  a 
pear-shaped  piece  of  wood  cimnd  with  leather 
into  the  bdl,  which  it  fits,  small  studs  allowing 
a  portion  of  the  wind  to  pass.  Tlie  tone  thus 
produced  is  thiui  nasal,  and  uupleaiiing.  Wagner 
ha-i  tr(  (|uently  used  it  (Siegfried,  Acts  i  and  a  ; 
Meistensinger,  last  scene)  as  a  comic  effect,  imi- 
tating the  sound  of  a  toy-trumpet.  The  third 
means  produoea  a  very  distant-sounding,  but  still 
more  na!*al  quality  of  t<>ne,  and  is  known  to 
orchestral  players  as  the  *  coffee-pot  effect.'  It 
is  obtained  W  allowing  the  aonna  to  teue  fttnn 
the  small  end  of  a  small  double  oone  of  metal, 
styled  the  'echo  attachment.*  A  good  comet 
player  can,  by  thaaa  three  de^^oesy  prodooe  on 
his  instrument  exaet  imitationa  of  the  han,  oboe^ 
and  bagpipe. 

Trombones,  Tubas,  etc.,  can  also  be  muted  in 
the  same  way,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
instance  in  orchestral  music.  The  eff»ct  of  ao 
entire  military  band  con  sordini  would  be  very 
curious  and  striking,  but  almost  impraetieable^ 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  in  tune. 

it  has  been  firequently  staled  that  '13erlioz 
muted  the  Clarinet  by  envdoping  the  bell  In  a 
bag  of  chamois  leather,'  and  tliat  *  The  Oboes  in 
Uandel's  time  were  muted  by  placing  a  ball  of 
cotton  wool  in  the  bell.*  But  these  derioes  only 
affect  the  bottom  note  of  the  instrument,  a.«  all 
oUmcs  iasoe  from  the  holes  and  not  from  the  bell 
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at  all.  The  writer  has  tried  the  effect  of  en- 
veloping the  entire  instrument  in  a  ba^  of  wasli- 
leatlier,  fruin  which  the  mouthpiece  alunc 
emerges.  A  alli  on  each  eide  admits  the  hands 
of  tilt'  {ilavfT,  nnd  (v  ntiflt  il  t<in<;  in  tin-  roMilt. 
not,  liitWLVtT,  of  sufficiently  striking  peculiarity 
to  warrant  it«  UM  as  a  special  effect ;  while  the 
quick  ririe  of  tenipemture  inside  the  btf  tiuows 
the  instrument  out  of  tune  dipoctly. 

The  layini;  of  any  Bul»8tance,  even  a  handker- 
chief, on  the  kettledrums  is  sufficient  to  check 
the  vibrations  and  produce  a  muffled  effect.  In 
the'Deail  March'tbtt  big  dram  baraally  beaten 
enveloped  in  its  cover. 

Various  means  have  been  used  to  obtun  iour' 
dine  effects  from  voices.  Berlioi,  like  Gusiiec 
before  hiui  [nee  vol.  i.  6lla],  haj<  einplovfd  the 
device  of  a  chorus  in  a  room  behind  the  orcheistra 
(* L'Rnflmoe  da  Cbrist')  and  the  interposition  of 
a  veil,  or  curtain  ('Lelio').  He  ha^  also  su;^'- 
gested  that  the  chorus  should  hold  their  music 
before  their  mouths,  or  should  dag  with  their 
backs  to  the  audience.  One  important  effect, 
however,  de»er\'e8  more  attention  than  it  has 
seoeived.  French  composers,  especially  Gounod, 
are  fond  of  that  striking  devicf  r.\lle«l  d  honc/ie 
ferm^e.  The  choir  hums  an  accompaniment  with* 
oat  words,  keeping  the  mouth  quite,  or  nearly, 
cloeetl.  But  composers  have  lost  t<i;iht  of  the 
fact  that  several  totally  distinct  effects  may  be 
thu  prodaoed,  end  they  usually  oonfttie  the 
matter  still  more  by  writing  the  sound  'A-a-a' 
underneath  the  music — just  the  very  sound  which 
can  not  potribly  be  produced  by  a  oloeed  mouUi. 
The  effect  would  be  better  designated  by  writing 
the  exact  sound  intended,  and^  consequently  the 
exact  position  of  the  month.  For  inetanoe,  by 
cloning  the  lij)s  entirely,  the  sound  of  'n*  or  *m' 
may  be  hummed  through  the  noit.  By  opening 
tlie  lips  slightly  either  of  the  vowel-eomKn  may 
bo  u--td,  each  making  a  distinct  effect.  Comical 
and  quite  original  effects  might  be  got  by  sustain- 
ing  eooh  eonnde  m  •  m  *  (btuied),  *r'r  *  (vnttled), 
or  'ii' ( [itirsing  up  the  lips).  These,  hovever* do 
notproperly  belong  to  our  subject. 
^  The  concealed  ordieitni  at  Bayreath  b  »  spe- 
cimen of  a  whole  orchestra  with  the  tone  veiled 
and  covered.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  satis- 
factory result  of  thie  plen.  However  good  finr 
Wagner's  heavy  scoring  it  would  j>rol<ablv  spoil 
such  instrumenletion  as  that  of  (iouuod  or  htr- 
lioe.  [F.C.]  ! 

SORIA,DE,  Jt;LF.8  DiAZ,aremarkablebaritone 
linger,  was  born  of  .fewish  Portuguese  parents  at 
Bonrdeanx,  April  28, 1843.  His  musical  ability 
showed  itself  e.<rly,  and  at  13  he  already  sang 
•oloa.  Though  a  member,  and  a  very  active 
member,  of  &  wine  house  in  his  native  city,  and 
therefore  strictly  an  amateur,  M.  de  Soria  is  as 
widely  known  as  if  he  were  a  professional  musi- 
cian, which  he  might  well  have  been  had  he 
chosen  to  forsake  commerce  for  music.  He  has 
chosen  to  combine  both.  Ho  has  travelle<l  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  has  produced 
the  same  remarkable  effect  everywhen  from  the 
•ii«gal«r  beftutjr  of  hie  yoioe^  and  the  ozqoiaite 


taflte  and  tict  with  which  he  manages  it.  In 

Iconic.  Venice,  Vienna,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
ami  Athens  (where  he  asj-isted  in  founding  the 
Conservatoire),  and  in  other  cities  of  the  Con- 
tinent he  is  well  known  in  the  best  and  highest 
musical  circles.  Tlje  same  in  London,  which 
he  vieited  in  1867  and  1873,  and  where  he 
made  many  .ind  lasting:  friends.  Gounod,  Feli- 
cien  I»!ivid,  Massenet,  Lenepveu,  Faure  and 
others,  have  written  pieces  expressly  for  him« 
and  his  iiit'Tpn  f^tions  of  the  soii'^'s  of  Schubert 
and  .Schuuuiim  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  He 
has  appeared  also  on  the  boards  both  at  Pane 
and  Nice  with  Mncrpss.  His  voice  is  a  high  bari- 
tone, and  his  umuagement  of  it  peculiarly  good 
and  efliwtivtt.  [O.] 

SORIANO  (or  SUBIANO,  er  SUBTANI). 

Francfsco.  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1549,  *"*d 
at  the  age  of  entered  the  choir  at  S.  John 
Leteren.  After  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he 
became  a  ptipil  of  Jfontanari,  then  of  G.  M. 
Nanini,  and  lastly  of  Palestrina.  After  this  his 
fame  went  on  alwayi  inereering.  In  1 581  we 
find  him  Maestro  di  cappella  at  S.  f^udovico  dei 
France«i ;  in  1 58  7  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore ;  in  1 599 
at  8.  John  Li^ena.  He  returned  however  to 

S.  Maria  MaLT-'iore.  and  in  160.^  made  his  final 
step  to  the  head  of  the  choir  of  S.  Peter's.  Ue 
died  in  Jul  i6mk  end  wee  buried  at  8.  Mezi* 
Maggiore.  Soriano  published  his  first  work  in 
1581,  a  book  of  madrigals  k  5.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  »  eseoad  in  IS9S ;  oy  two  booke  h  4, 
lOoi,  T6n> ;  by  a  brntk  of  niasses  for  4.  5  and  6 
voices,  1609;  and  by  a  coUection  of  uo  canone 
on  «Aye  Maria  Stelle.'  Hie  leet  worii  wae  » 
Magnificat  and  I'as-sione  k  4,  Rome  1619,  con- 
taining his  portrait.  A  oomptote  list  of  his  works 
is  given  in  Kieeewetter*s  Baini,  p.  233.  He 
will  bo  rememl)cretl  longest  for  having  arranged 
Paleatrina's  Missa  Papue  MarceUi  for  8  voices. 
The  Passion  ehreedy  mentioned,  n  Megnifieet 

and  5  Antiphons,  are  inelii<led  in  Proske's  Mf- 
8I0A  DiviNA,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  and  a  Masses  in 


the  *8eleotiu  wmm.* 


SORTAKO-FUERTBSt  Mabtavo,  »  Spaaiah 

composer  and  litUratenr,  according  to  Kiemann 
was  the  son  of  »  musician,  end  so  determined  in 
bis  purratt  of  music  thet  though  fcreed  into  n 

cavalry  regiment  ho  left  it  for  the  musical  career. 
His  works  were  many,  and  in  many  spheres ;  in 
1 84 1  be  founded  a  periodical  'Iberia  musical  7 
literaria';  in  1843  became  teacher  in  the  Con- 
Kervatoire  at  Madrid;  in  1844  director  of  the 
Lyceums  at  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Cadiz;  con* 
ductor  of  the  opera  at  Seville,  Ca<liz,  and  (185a) 
at  Barcelona,  where  he  founded  the  'Gacet* 
Musical  Barcelonesa  *  in  1 860.  During  this  period 
he  wrote  severd  '  Zargiiel.as '  or  ojHjrettas  ;  but 
it  is  from  his  literary  works  that  he  will  derive 
hischief  fame — 'Musica  Arabo-Espaftola'  (1853) ; 
*  History  of  Spanish  music  (rom  the  Phoenicians 
down  to  1850  (4  vols.  185^-59):  'Memoir  on  the 
Choral  Societies  of  Spain,  and  'Spain,  artistic 
and  industrial  in  the  Exposition  of  1867*'  Soriano 
died  At  Medrid  in  April  1880.  £<&.] 
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SOSTENUTO,  'BUBtaine*!';  a  direction  which 
has  of  late  come  to  be  u»ed  with  a  considerable 
^gree  of  ainbi^^tiity.  It  originally  Bignified  that 
thf  iintes  were  to  \>o  helil  for  their  full  value,  ami 
was  thiu  equivalent  to  Unulo ;  but  in  munic  of  the 
modem  'romantio*  whoo)  it  very  often  hM  ihe 
name  meaning  a-^  no  mosto,  or  something  be- 
tween that  and  ritenuto—i.  e.  the  panage  lo 
marked  is  to  be  played  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
decreaaed  speed  until  the  wwds  a  tempo  occur. 
No  prcci-f'  rule  can  be  given  for  its  interpreta- 
tion, ati  its  use  varies  with  ditrcrent  masters,  and 
even  in  diffeMlit  works  by  the  same  master.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  its  use  ia 
in  the  Introduction  to  Beethoven's  Symphony 
Mo.  7,  which  is  mavked  Poco  to$tenuto  only,  with 
ni»  direction  aa  to  speed.  The  *  MeereB«tille'  in 
hit  op.  I la  ia  Soitwutot  the  Preludium  before 
iha  Bnedictin  in  the  Haas  in  D  ia  Sottmulo  am 

nOH  iropp<y,  and  the  Kyrie  of  the  same  work 
J«MH  lOBtenuto.  So  is  the  Introduction  to  the 
A  minor  Quartet,  op.  13a.  Heie  w  hnT«  all  the 

SOSTINEXTE  PIANOFORTE.   The  term 
implies  a  pianoforte  capable  of  producing  a  sus- 
tained sound,  such  as  that  of  the  orrfan,  har- 
monium, or  violin.   It  muat  however  be  borne 
in  mind   that  by  giving  the  pianoforte  this 
{>ower  of  BUHtaining  sound,  the  special  character 
of  the  instrument  is  transformed,  and  in  point  of 
fact  the  *  sostinente '  pianoforte  is  a  pianoforte 
in  name  only.    It  is  the  rapid  diminution  of  the 
fugitive  tone  that  ralaea  the  ordinary  pianoforte 
to  that  ideal  terrain  wherein  it  finds  one  of  its 
chief  excellences,  the  prerogative  of  freedom 
from  doying ;  the  emotion  of  the  hearer  entering 
actively  into  the  appreciatinn  of  its  unsubstantisJ 
tones,  while  it  is  rather  taken  captive  by  the  more 
nukterial  tones  of  sostinente  imrtmmanti.  Under 
the  head  of  Pi. \  so -Violin  the  Hurdy  Gurdy  is 
referred  to  as  the  germ  of  sostinente  keyed- 
instruments;  and  allied  to  the  harpsichord  we 
next  meet  with  it  in  the  (lambenwerk  of  Hani 
ffaydn  of  Nuremberg,  datinjj  about  1610.  The 
Lyrithord,  patented  by  Roger  Plenius  in  Ivondon 
In  I74li  demands  notice  as  being  a  harpsichord 
stnincj  with  wire  and  cnt^ut,  made  on  the  matx- 
neate  principle,  and  actuated  by  moving  wheels 
Inatend  of  the  usual  quills,  so  that  the  bow  of  the 
violin  and  the  ort^'an  were  imitated.   There  is  no 
specification  to  the  patent,  but  a  magazine  article 
<n  I755>  In  the  possesion  of  the  writer,  gives 
a  drawing  and  complete  deacription  of  the  in- 
strument, which  was  otherwise  remarkable  for 
rastnining  power  by  ncrews,  springs,  and  balanced 
tenjiion  weiirlits  for  tuning  ;  for  silver  covering  to 
tiie  baas  strings,  like  the  largest  'Bass-violins'; 
for  the  use  of  Iron  to  counteract  the  greater  pull 
of  the  octave-strings  (ia  tlw  drawing  there  are 
apparently  four  iron  bars  oonnectini^  the  wrest- 
plank  and  soundboard,  thus  anticipating  the  later 
introduction  of  steel  arches  in  grand  pianofortes 
f(»r  similar  service):  and  lastly  for  the  Swell  ol>- 
tained  by  dividing  the  lid  or  cover  into  two  partx, 
<  >ae  of  which  is  moveable  up  and  down  by  means 
of  »  pedal  goTsraad  hy  tha  fiMi  of  the  player^ 
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a  practice  followed  by  Kirkman  in  his  h:ir| .si- 
chords,  and  perhaps  by  Shudi,  until  he  introduced, 
about  1766,  Us  important  improvement  of  tba 
Venetian  Swell.  Another  patent  of  Plenius,  in 
1745,  sdded  the  'Welch  harp/  or  buff  stop  (in 
his  patent  by  a  pedal),  to  the  instrument.  We 
have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  Lyrichord  becaune  as 
an  ingenious  combination  of  inventions  its  im* 
portanee  cannot  be  gainsaid.'  Another  'Sosti- 
nente' harpsichord  was  the  'Celestina*of  Adam 
Walker,  patented  in  London  in  1 773.  An 
important  '  Sostinente  '  instrument  was  the  *  Cla- 
viol '  or  '  Finger-keyed  Viol,'  the  invention  of 
Dr.  John  Isaac  Uawkins  of  Rordertown,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  Englishman  by  birth,  who 
also  mtrented  the  ever-pointed  penal,  and,  mora 
to  our  purpose,  the  real  upright  piano(V>rte,  which, 
in  the  artide  Pianofobte,  we  have  erroneously 
attributed  to  his  lather,  Isaae  Hawldns,  who  wa 
find  merely  tented  the  invention  for  his  son  in 
London  in  1800.^  This  upright  piano  (called 
'  portable  grand ')  and  the  '  CUviol,*  which  was 
in  form  like  a  cabinet  piano,  with  ringbow 
mechanism  for  the  sostinente.  were  introduced  to 
the  public  in  a  concert  at  Philadelphia,  by  the 
inventor,  June  21,  1802.  There  is  a  description 
of  the  Claviol  in  Rees's  Cyclofwdia,  18 19,  and 
also  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine  for  1845,  no. 
1 1 50,  pb  133.  AlMui  Hawkins  himself  there 
are  interesting  particulars  in  Scribner'8  Ma'^azine 
(▲J).  1880),  in  an  article  on  'Bordertown  and 
the  Bonapartss.'  Hawkins  was  in  England  in 
iSr?,  and  14,  exhibiting  his  Claviol,  and  in  the 
latter  vear  complained  of  hb  idea  being  appro* 
priated  by  others  through  the  expiration  of  his 
patent.  He  aflerwants  lived  here  and  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Isaac  Mott's  'Sostinente  Piano  F orie.' 
patented  by  him  in  1S17,  was  a  turtlier  deve- 
lopment of  the  idea,  nni!  is  fully  desi  rilxM^l  in  the 
patent,  no.  4098.  Mott  claimed  the  power  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  tone  at  will;  and  by 
rtiUers  acting  on  silken  threa<ls,  wet  in  action  by 
a  pedal,  the  'sostinente'  was  brought  into  action 
or  stopped.  Mott*s  Inslnraient  had  some  suooess, 
he  being  at  tlie  time  a  fa»hion.iMo  piunoforte- 
maker.  This  article  should  be  read  with  Piano- 
VioLix,  which  it  oompletes;  also  with  MuiO- 

PIANO.*  [AJ.H.] 

SOTO,  Francesco,  bom  1534  Lani»a  in 
Spain,  entered  the  college  of  the  Pope't*  Chaptl 
June  8,  1562.  He  was  a  friend  of  St.  Philip 
Xeri,  and  in  Dec.  1575  took  the  direction  of  the 
music  in  the  Oratory  founded  by  him.  He  also 
founded  the  first  (Carmelite  convent  in  Rome. 
He  published  the  3rd  and  4th  books  of  I^audi 
SpirituaU  (1588,  159 1)  in  continuation  of  the 
two  edited  G.  Animnoda,  and  died  as  Dean 
of  the  Pope's  Cliap.  l,  Sept.  25,  1619. 

Soto  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
was  oonsttlted  by  mm  as  to  the  appointments  to 
the  chapel.  [G.^ 

1  rir-nlu^  is  <a1d  lo  hare  been  the  flr«t  to  «tt<fm|)t  to  m&ka  » 

pl»ri'if.>rte  In  Kiik"li»ih«l. 

-  SI»>Mr«.  Bivmlwcod  own  tne  of  ttn  v-  i.rl.;'iiiil  iiprUlit  Inntru- 
niriit*- 

>  Mr.  B.  B.  PriMMr  ol  Um  I'ftleut  Office  h«i  tuppli^Kl  Ui«  rcfenscM 
lailNOtafM. 
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SOTTO  VOCE. 


SOTTO  VOCE,  'under  the  voice,*  in  an 
undertone ;  a  direction  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  vocal  muio.  whora  ito  maaninj^  is  obvious. 
It  is  tran'^ferrcd  however  to  instrumental  music, 
wliere  its  meaning  is  less  clear.  By  some  per- 
Ibrnwn  !t  it  oomrtdered  that  the  dimintition  in 
tone  ahould  be  produced  by  artificial  menus,  as 
by  the  soft  pedal  on  the  piano,  or  the  Hordinu  on 
the  strings,  while  othen  take  it  as  rimply  equiva- 
lent to  a  kind  of  pp.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
universal  rule  that  a  sort  of  hushed  effect  is  in- 
tended. A  notable  iniitance  of  its  use  occurs  in 
the  Opening  of  the  ChotnlSympliony.  [JJLFJf.] 

SOUNDBOARD  or  SOUNDING  BOARD. 
Another  word  for  Belly  [see  vol.  5.  p.  220].  The 
wood  employed  for  the  soundboanls  of  European 
instruments,  on  account  of  its  resonant  qualities, 
is  the  light  wnui  elastic  Abia  Excelta  or  Spruce 
Pir.  [A.J.H.] 

SOUNDHOLES,  or  f-HOLES.two  curvUinear 
openings  in  the  belly  of  a  alriqged  instrmnent,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  bridge.  13mj  nie  popolaflj 
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SOUNDHOLES. 

supposed  to  let  out  the  sound ;  but  they  are  h 
fact  indispensable  to  its  production.  But  fur  tb« 
Bonndliolea  the  belly  of  the  fiddle  would  reniaii 
Btiff  and  motiduless  under  the  lx)w.  By  cuttin^r 
the  soundhulea  on  each  side,  the  thick  centrsl 
section  of  the  belly,  extending  from  the  top  Is 
the  bottom  block,  and  fortified  by  the  bar,  is 
liberated  in  the  middle,  and  vilu^atea  readilj 
onder  the  bow.  It  eommnnicates  its  HknAm 
to  the  rest'  of  the  in><trument»  and  musical  toat 
is  the  result.  It  is  obvious  that  the  vibration  of 
the  centra]  section  must  becooslderably  affected 
by  the  place,  size,  and  shape  of  the  »<>undhole«' : 
and  their  true  place  and  size,  like  that  of  the 
bridge,  was  first  detemjined  by  the  makers  of 
Cremona  about  the  end  of  the  17th  OCBtmy. 
Their  shape  is  considerably  oMt-r. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  development  of  the  soood- 
hole  from  its  primitive  form.  The  priadtivs 
Boundhole  wa«i  round,  like  that  of  the  gnitsr. 
Fig.  I  (from  a  painting  in  the  Florence  galkiy). 
Experiment  soon  proved  that  it  wns  better  to 
leave  the  eentnl  ieotion  entile  fipom  top  to  bottoB^ 

FiB.S. 
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and  to  cut  out  only  the  lateral  edges  of  the  drele 

on  each  side,  crescentwise  (Fig.  2).  The  circular 
soundhole  was  thus  transformed  into  a  pair  of 
oresoents,  tnniedfiwe  to  fiwo}  andtlrisoontinved 
to  be  the  nonnal  form  of  soundholes  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries.  Fig.  3,  a  tenor  viol  from 
a  pietore  by  Montagna  in  the  Accademia,  Milan, 
is  a  late  specimen.  The  expedient  of  placing 
them  \Mok  to  back  (Fig.  4)  |s  m  old  as  the 


middle  of  the  14th  century.  This  design  event- 
ually prevailed  for  the  viol  in  the  i6th  century. 


and  remised  the  distlnetiTe  waA  vlf  the  tSoI 

tribe  as  long  as  viols  continued  to  be  made. 
(Fig.  4  is  frvm  a  lai^  Viola  da  Gamba,  by 
Henry  Key  of  Southwark  161 1.)  It  was  used 
for  the  Viola  da  Gamba  in  Kngland  as  late  ss 
the  middle  of  the  last  centurj',  and  in  Franc-? 
somewhat  later.  It  still  survives  in  the  hurUj- 
gurdy.    [See  HURDY-GuRDT,  vol.  L  p.  758.] 

'V]]v  modern  soundhole  with  a  contrury  flexur* 
was  developed  from  the  crescent  soundhole  bj 
reversing  the  lower  half  of  the  figure  (see  Vig.  jy 
In  sonie  early  inHtrumenta  the-,e  were  place*! 
back  to  back  (F'ig.  5,  from  tenor  viols  in  the 
carved  ohoir-soreens  of  Cremona  Cathedral  esriy 
in  the  i6th  century).  But  experiment  boca 
showed  the  expetliency  of  pladmr  tlif-ni  front  to 
front  (Fig.  6,  from  a  very  early  Italian  Wolin, 
about  15^0),  and  the  soundhole  thus  attatnad 
the  familiar  shape  which  is  distinctive  of  tht 
violin  tribe.  The  makers  of  the  17th  centcxj 
slightly  improved  the  outline.  Fig.  7  shows  An 
fiddle  soundholes  of  Stradivari,  and  their  |K><itioB 
with  reference  to  the  comers.  Stradivari  first 
used  the  fiddle  oonndhole  for  hia  viols,  rejedhtf 
the  crescent  slm{>e,  and  in  this  he  was  ibilenw 
by  the  other  ItMlian  maken. 
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One  other  form  of  Boundhole  requires  notice. 
It  in  called  by  fiddle>makera  the  '  flaming  aword  ' 
(Fig.  8):  and  as  the  crescent  remained  the  cJia- 
racteriMtic  of  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  '  flaming 


FiR.  6. 


sword*  remained  the  characteristic  of  the  viola 
d'auiore,  long  after  the  /-soundhole  had  come 
into  general  use.  Fig.  9.  from  an  old  English 
viola  d'amore  (about  1740),  shows  the  flaming 

Fig.  7- 


Fig.  J. 


Bword  with  the  terminations  of  the  ordinary 
/-hole.  Sometimes  the  flaming-eword  termination 
ib  U'^ed  at  the  top  and  the  ordinary  termination 
at  the  bottom.  This  mixed  form  was  generally 
usetl  for  the  Barytone  (see  the  engraving  in  that 
article),  and  for  the  Lyra- Viol,  though  the  tenor 
Lyra-Viol  engraved  in  the  article  Lybe  has  flddle 
aoundholes.  . 


The  rudimentary  form  of  the  '  flaming  Bwor-l ' 
soundhole  may  be  seen  in  Raflaelle's  St.  Cecilia 
in  the  Bologna  Gallery  (Fig.  10).  It  may  l>e 
described  as  a  'flame*  rather  than  a  'flaming 
sword,'  and  is  evidently  borrowed  fr«)nj  the 
'tongue  of  fire'  of  the  Italian  painters.  The 
flaming  sword  harmonises  well  with  the  outline 
of  the  viola  d'amore,  and  its  shape  conduces  to  a 

Fig.  10. 


Fig.  8. 
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Fig.  It. 


rliminished  vibration,  which  the  peculiar  stringing 
of  the  instrument  demands. 

Tl»e  /-shaped  soundhole  has  long  been  used  for 
instruments  of  all  sizes,  from  the  kit  to  the 
double-bass,  its  size  being  proportionally  altered 
with  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  It  is  found 
to  prtnluce  the  maximum  of  musical  vibration, 
ind  it  is  therefore  improbable  that  it  will  ever 
be  altered  in  its  main  features.  Uniform  as 
soundholes  may  appear,  they  are  in  fact  sus- 
ceptible of  infinite  variety  in  detail,  and  in  their 
netting  in  the  instrument :  and  one  glance  at 
Lhem  is  often  enough  to  discover  the  maker.  Dif- 
ferent claraes  of  makers  generally  leaned  to  n 
particular  form  of  soundhole.  The  Germans  have 
VOL.  III.  PT.  5. 


made  the  ugliest.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  there  was  consitlcrable  variety  in  cutting 
it:  but  most  makers  since  Stradivari  have  copied 
his  soundhole,  which  is  purely  geometrical.  Those 
of  the  A  matin,  of  Joseph  Guamerius,  and  of 
Stainer,  are  equally  familiar.  The  soundhole  in 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  the 
instrument.  Many  old  Addles  have  been  upoiled 
by  having  their  soundholes  recut  by  unscrupulous 
vendors,  so  as  to  pa.<«  for  other  than  they  are.  So 
gross  a  fraud  is  easily  detected,  and  can  therefore 
only  impose  on  the  inexperienced. — The  sound- 
holes  are  traced  on  the  l)elly  by  means  of  one 
carefully-ma<le  pattern  (Fig.  Ii),  which  is  re- 
versed for  the  second  hole;  they  are  then  cut 
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through  with  a  fine  knife,  befure  the  heWy  in 
glued  on.  Th«  inner  edges  we  eloped  swny,  but 

the  ouUt  ar.>  lift  nh.irp.  A  conpli'  of  nicks,  ex- 
actly hxiif-way,  Herve  to  indicate  the  position  of 
tiM  MOgo  between  tbe  ■onndholee.*     [E.  J.P.] 

SOUND-POST  (Fr.  4me;  It.  tmima',  Ger. 

Stiinnii'torh),  a  cyliiHlrical  pillar  or  peg  used 
in  stringed  inatrunantH.  Structurallv,  it  is  cor- 
lelstiTe  to  the  bri  li^e:  bridgeless  institimentB 
have  no  soninl-post .  It  is  movcalilp,  ami  firuH 
no  part  of  the  utructure,  but  in  introduced  through 
the  treble  sound-hole,  and  stndc  in,  by  means 
of  »  tool  nKulu  for  th*:  inirpoea^  when  the  fiddle 
is  ready  to  be  strung  up,  in  sneh  »  way  as  to 
rest  firmly  on  the  ImcIc  and  to  support  the  belly, 
m  little  behind  the  tr<  hi.-  ff>ot  of  the  brid;,'^. 
The  name  indicates  its  importance.  The  French 
and  Italians  call  It  the  'soul*  (dme,  anima), 
the  (•cruians  the  'voice'  (ftiinme)  of  the  fiddle.  If 
the  fiddle  were  struiw  up  without  »  sound-poet, 
not  only  would  the  belly  be  crashed  in  by  the 
pressure  of  the  strinirH,  but  it  would  be  destitute 
of  all  tone.  The  function  of  the  sound-poet  is 
to  transmit  to  the  back  the  vibrations  which  the 
StrinfTM  excite  in  the  bridge  and  belly.  The  in- 
strument does  not  vibrate  and  speak  as  a  whole 
until  this  transmission  has  taken  place  ;  and  the 
norc  accurate  the  adjustniont  of  the  post,  the  more 
pecfact  the  transmistiion,  and  the  freer  and  fulh-r 
the  tone.  Thin  bellies,  and  high  moileh),  require 
as  a  rule  thick  sound  poKt.-',  and  vice  versA.  The 
sound-post  should  be  made  of  dry.  resonant  pine 
free  from  shakes  and  knots ;  fiddle-makers  will 
take  two  or  three  pieces,  of  suitable  shape,  ni  • 
test  their contparative  resonance  by  thn^wingthcm 
Kharply  on  the  bench.  Its  proper  substance  and 
lcni;th.  and  the  exact  distanoe  At  whioh  it  should 
stjind  behind  the  bridge,  vary  in  diflTerent  instru- 
ments, and  are  not  easily  determined.  Old  in- 
strunieiit.o,  having  very  elastic  bellies,  admit  of 
considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  length. 
The  longer  it  is  the  greater  is  the  tension,  and  the 
more  shrill  the  tone :  the  closer  its  fibres,  and  the 
greater  iU  thickncKs.  the  thicker  the  ti]»eech  of  the 
instrument :  the  nearer  it  Ht.andH  to  the  bri<lge- 
foot.  the  more  |K)werful  becomes  the  vibratitm, 
and  the  harder  the  pull  of  the  bow  on  the  8tring<«. 
When  it  is  added,  that  its  extremities  must  be 
carefully  fitted  to  the  inner  surfaces  between 
whii'h  it  re'^tH,  that  it  should  bo  stuck  in  niathe- 
matic-ally  at  right  angh  s  to  the  axis  of  the  fiddle, 
and  that  its  grain  should  cross  tliat  of  the  bt  lly 
at  ri'.,'ht  anLrlt-H.  it  lucomfs  obvious  that  the 
making  ami  lilting  of  this  inHignificant  bit  of 
wood  are  among  the  most  diflSculi  and  important 
matti-r*  iti  the  adjustment  of  the  fiddle,  and  re- 
quire an  experienced  eye  and  hand.'  If  all  this 
if  not  pro|>erl7  done^  the  player'e  ear  is  die- 

•  For  Flir«  «  7  t>.  r>        II.  tt>«  writer  U  lndtbt<?a  to  Mr  Arthur 
Hill  of  Nil.       Wiir  liinr  Slr.  i-t.  i 

t  Slow,  ol  Vlc«n»,  otip  I.f  the  b»?t  of  Tlolln-flltert,  icvhI  in  «it  thut 
PIffMliRa  of  f one  In  »follri»  trnuM  neTer  be  mrhe<l  unill  »<imr  nnfl  , 
jaVMtadM  InMrtlmcnt  b;  which  the  Mtrnd-posl  cvulU  t«  cr»duallr 
foncthoiicd  utd  ahortMMS  In  Um  SSSI«  liMlt  m  tte  «kk  of  a  lamp  it 
MS  lowoNd  In  orStr  to  arrifs  M  pwpsr  IncMidwctwt*. 
TMs.  of  «VBM  M  pkfifttttf  liifMtlMsi  tat  Uw  iMwrftblataM  Um 


satisfied,  and  he  has  recourse  to  experimratal 
ehangee  of  its  position,  to  IbeiUtate  whioh  *  hoi^ 

is  sonittiines  drill' d  in  the  sound-poat,  and  S 
piece  of  string  iiermaneutly  attached  to  it,  ao 
that  it  may  be  sUfled  abent  at  will.  Thin  pne- 
ti  ■''  should  never  be  indulged  in.  The  sound- 
pew  t  has  only  one  proper  poeition,  and  once  placed 
there,  and  Mlowed  to  get  well  into  its  beMrings, 
th''  ti  ]i!li'  will  yi<  111  if.s  proper  tone.  OtTierwi-e 
the  tone  will  necessarily  be  imperfect.  The  im- 
portance of  the  eound^poet  has  led  to  many 
attempts  to  improve  it.  The  wntf  r  has  heiu- 1 
of  metallic  sound^posts,  and  has  seen  one  m»de 
of  glaai,  the  efleet  of  which  was  intolemble. 
More  rational  tlian  such  experiments  a«*  the*?' 
have  been  certain  variations  in  the  sort  of  wood 
em[>loyed,  and  in  the  shape,  the  sound-post  beinig 
niado  ellijitical  or  polygonal,  iiistejul  of  cylin- 
drical. None  of  these,  however,  have  hnd  any 
success,  and  the  round  piece  of  pine  which  has 
been  in  use  from  the  earlit  Ht  tinies  will  prol.al  1. 
never  become  obsolete. — bhakspere,  whoee  eye 
nothing  escaped,  givet  the  ntneof  Jamea  Sannd- 
|)08t  to  one  of  the  relieo-playen  in '  Romeo  And 
Juliet.'  [E..I 

SOUNDS  AND  SIGNALS.  iMILlTAKV. 
The  use  of  musical  instruments  in  war  by  the 
ancients— a  use  which  is  found  in  all  countrie* 
and  at  all  times— appears  to  have  been  more  a* 
an  inoentivo  to  the  courage  of  the  troops  titan 
as  a  means  of  conveying  orders  and  command- 
It  is  in  the  13th  century  of  our  era  that  we  fir^ 
find  undoubted  evidence  of  tbe  sounding' of  tnnn* 
[tets  in  a  fiehl  of  battle  as  a  signal  for  att.icjL 
At  the  battle  of  Bou vines  (1215)  the  French 
charge  was  signalled  in  this  manner,  nod  m-' 
meroua  other  in^tam^cfl  are  t  ^  }«:  found  in  tbr-; 
chronicles  of  the  |>eriod.  For  the  next  300  yean 
at  least,  the  instrument  used  for  signalling  eeema 
to  have  been  the  trumpet  alone.    The  qne-ti< 
of  the  introduction  of  the  drum  into  Europe 
one  involving  too  much  disonssion  to  be  entervtl 
U|>on  here,  but  it  may  l>e  mentioned  as  a  fa  ' 
that  the  first  clear  evidence  of  its  use  is  the  p^ai- 1 
sage  in  Froissart  (Bk.  I.  Pt.  i.  chap.  33  a)  de>i 
serihing  how  in  the  year  1347,  Edward  III.  ar.d 
his  company  entered  into  Calais  '  a  grand  foisoa  | 
de  menestrandies,  de  trompes,  de  temboon,  ds{ 
nafa'r- i1.>  clmlemies  et  de  muses' — no  mcanl 
military  band  to  attend  the  king  of  'unmusicnl' 
England  t   It  is  in  Italy  that  the  drtrai  eeems! 
first  to  have  l>een  use<l  for  signallini^'  purpi 
Macchiavelli,  in  several  passages  in  his  '  Art  A 
War '  (written  for  Lorraso  de'  Medici  in  1521), 
clearly  states  that  the  drum  commands  all  things' 
in  a  battle,  proclaimii^  tbe  commands  of  the' 
officer  to  his  troops.   He  also  recommends  the 
use  of  trumpets  and  flutes,  the  latter  berm! 
apparently  an  idea  of  his  own  borrowed  from  UW 

1  Iti  rnnrril.-n  with  t'lU  word  w«  hlT*  an  ln«t»i  i-.<  ,.t  Mr.  TfritiJ' 
iwiir*  f It r'-nn»  ao<'iir*rT  in  thr  chi>lc«  uf  t<"rm»,  Whirc  ttio  httflc  fe' 
nMd  M  a  iTi'T'-  tTi'-kiiD  of  awtltrninc  th<>  i-rhi).'^  hf  t«it— 

'  Blou  bu(l«.  Uo».  Mt  tha  «U<i  echoes  flylnff*;  l 
bat  vlwMtttotobcaMSaaaslsosi  ta  mt^tuft  0mm*itttr 
torn— 
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(Ireeks ;  he  would  pive  the  signals  to  the  Iruni- 
peta,  followed  l)y  the  drums,  and  advi-ses  that 
the  cavalry  should  hnre  instriitnenttof  a  different 
sound  fnnn  those  used  liy  tlie  infantry.  This  nse 
by  the  Italians  of  both  trumpets  and  druuia  is 
oooAnned  by  a  passage  in  Zanino  (*Iiistitatione 
Harmoniche,'  Veniou  155^,  pt.  i.  cap.  2),  'Os- 
nervasi  anoora  tal  costume  alii  tempi  nostri ; 
pcrdoohe  di  dae  awnroiti  Tiino  non  aasalirebbe 
I'inimico,  kb  non  invitato  dal  snono  dclle  Tron^be 
e  de  Tamburi,  overo  da  alcun'  altrk  sorte  de' 
musical!  istrumenti.'  It  was  from  Italy  that  in 
all  probability  the  earliest  musical  signals  came : 
■pread  over  Euroj  c  by  mercenaries,  they  were 
modified  and  altered  by  the  different  troops 
wbieh  adopted  them,  but  the  two  signalling  in- 
struments were  everywhere  the  same  (with  per- 
haps the  exception  of  Uennany,  where  the  fife 
•eemt  to  have  been  introdnoed),  and  the  namei; 

Siven  to  the  diflTer'  nt  nonnds  long  retained  evi- 
enoe  of  their  Italian  origin.  The  first  military 
signals  which  havobeen  naaded  down  to  ns  in 
notation  are  to  be  found  in  Jannequin's  remark- 
able composition  '  La  Bataille,'  which  describes 
the  battle  of  Marignan  (1515),  and  was  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1545,  with  a  fifth  part  added  by 
Vt-rdrlot.  ^Sce  Vol.  ii.  p.  3 1  h,  and  vol.  iii.p.  35a.] 
A  comparitkou  of  this  composition  with  the  same 
compoMr*S  similar  part-songs  '  La  Guern  ,'  '  La 
jirinse  et  reduction  de  Boulogne  '  (5th  book  of 
2s'icola8  du  Cbemin's  Chansons,  1551 ;  Eitner, 
1551  i.).  or  Firsaoeeoodi  Milaiio'e  *La  Battaglia,' 
would  be  most  intereslin!^,  and  would  prohnMy 
disclose  points  of  identity  between  the  French 
ind  Italum  military  signalt.  -TIm  teoond  part 
of  Jannequin**  'BataiUe*  (of  whidi  the  first  10 
bars  are  given  here  in  modem  notation)  evidently 
contains  two  trumpet  calls,  '  Lo  Bouteselle '  and 
'ArEte&dart.' 

fie  re  !•  1c1«n  bn  fre  re  te  1«  Ikn  bin 
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In  the  same  year  in  which  Jannequin's  '  Ba- 
taille'  was  published,  we  find  in  England  one  of 
the  onrlif^t  of  those  '  Rules  and  Articles  (  f  War' 
of  which  the  succession  has  been continuLd  down 
to  the  pnwBt  daj.  Tlieae  *  Bales  and  Only- 
naunces  for  Hm  Warre '  were  published  for  the 
French  campaign  of  1544.  Amongst  them  are 
the  following  referenoee  to  trumpet  •  signalt. 
'  After  the  watcho  shal  be  set,  unto  the  tyme  it 
be  discharged  in  the  mornynge,  no  maner  of  man 
make  any  shouting  or  blowing  of  homes  or 
whisteling  or  gi'Otot  noyse,  but  if  it  be  triimpettes 
by  a  special  oomnuMmdement.'  *  Euery  horseman 
'  Tt2 
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at  the  fyrat  blaste  of  the  trumpette  shall  sadle 
or  cause  to  be  saclled  his  horse,  at  the  BccuiiJe  to 
brydell,  at  the  thirde  to  leape  on  his  hurne  backe, 
to  wait  on  the  kyiig,  or  his  lordu  or  capitayne.' 
There  is  here  no  mention  of  druin^,  but  it  muat 
be  remembered  that  by  thia  time  the  tlistinctiDn 
ef  truuipet-Bounda  being  cavalry  signals  and 
dnillk<beatii  confined  to  the  infantry  was  probahly 
as  ^'fncrally  ado[)ted  in  England  .v*  it  was  abmad. 
In  a  Virginal  piece*  of  William  liynl  H  preserved 
ftt  Chriet  (  hurofa,  Oxford,  and  called  'Mr.  Birds 
Battel,'  which  was  probably  wriltt  n  about  the 
end  of  the  l6th  century,  w»!  find  ditlerent  sectionfi, 
entitled  'The  Souldiers  Simunona,'  'The  March 
of  the  footemen,'  *  The  March  of  the  horsemen,' 
'The  Trumpetts,'  'The  Irish  March,'  and  'The 
Bagpipe  and  the  Drum.'  The  6tst  and  fifth 
of  these  contain  evident  imitations  of  trumpet 
sounds  which  are  probably  luiglish  military  sig- 
nals of  the  peritxl,  the  combinraOD  of  bag-pi  |>es 
and  dnnu!)  being  a  military  march.  Jehan 
Tabourot,  in  his  valuable  '  Orch^sograpbie ' 
(i5S8),*My8  that  the  musical  inetnunente  wed 
in  war  wore  '  les  biiccines  et  trompettes,  lituea 
et  clerons,  cors  ct  comets,  tibies.  h£res,  arigots, 
tambours,  et  eultres  semblables '  (fol.  6  b),  and 
ad<l8  that  'Co  bniict  de  tons  Irs  dirts  instninK  tit--, 
Bert  de  signes  et  a^luertissemeuts  aux  soldats, 
poar  desli^er,  marcher,  se  retireri  et  k  la  ren- 
contre de  I'ennemy  leur  donne  copur,  hardiesse, 
et  courage  d'assaillir,  et  se  defendro  virilement 
et  TigeurouMfnent.*  Tabonrot's  work  oontains 
the  first  mention  of  kettle druinn  l>cing  ust-d  by 
cavalry,  as  ho  aays  was  the  custom  of  certain 
German  troops.  Similarly  in  Rabelab  we  find 
a  description  of  the  Andi)«illc  folk  atfarking 
Pantagrucl  and  his  company,  to  the  sound  of 
'  joyous  fifes  and  tabonn,  tntmpete  tad  derions.* 
But  though  from  tliese  pnssagi  .s  it  would  seem 
as  if  signals  were  given  by  other  instruments 
than  the  drum  and  titimpet,  there  cm  be  no 
doubt  that  if  this  was  the  case,  tboy  were  s<w>n 
discontinued.  '  It  is  to  tho  voice  of  the  Drum 
the  Souldier  should  whoUy  Attend,  end  not  to 
the  aire  of  the  whistle,'  says  Francis  Markham 
in  1622 ;  and  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his  '  Pallas 
Anneta*  (i683)»  bee  the  following,  'In  eonie 
places  a  Piper  is  allowed  to  oach  Cnmpany  ;  the 
Germans  have  him,  and  1  look  ujxjn  their  Pipe 
M  ft  Warlike  IjMtnnnent  The  Bag-pipe  is  good 
enough  Musick  for  them  who  love  it;  but  sur.' 
it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Almain  Whistle.  With 
iu  any  Oaptahi  may  keep  a  Piper  in  bit  Gompany. 
nnd  maintain  him  too,  for  no  pay  is  allowed  blm, 
perhaps  just  as  much  as  he  deservetb.' 

Ill  the  nvunerona  mtlitftry  meaoale  and  woilcs 
published  during  the  17th  century,  we  find  many 
allusions  to  and  descriptions  of, the  different 
fl^nals  in  ue.  It  would  be  nnneoetsaty  to  quote 
these  in  c.rf>  nun,  but  Francis  Markham's  '  Five 
Decades  of  Epistles  of  Warre'  (London,  i6a3) 
demands  aome  notice  m  hting  the  fint  work 
which  gives  the  names  and  desf  rii'tions  of  tlu; 
different  signals.  In  Decade  1,  Epistle  5,  'Of 
Drommee  and  Phiphea/  be  deeetibes  the  dmm 
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signals  as  follows  :  *  First,  iu  the  morning  the 
discharge  or  breaking  up  of  the  Watch,  tlien  n 
preparation  or  Summons  to  make  them  mpain 
to  their  colours ;  then  a  beating  away  before  tbcv 
begin  to  march :  after  that  a  March  according 
to  the  nature  and  custom  of  the  country  (f -r 
diuers  countries  have  diuers  Marches),  then  a 
Charge,  then  a  Retrait,  then  a  Troupe,  Midlaatly 
a  Jhiltalion,  or  a  lidtferfj.  besides  other  sound* 
which  depending  on  the  phantasttikenes  of  for&ia 
nations  are  not  so  usefuL'   He  also  states  thai  n 
work  upon  tho  art  of  drumming  hatl  been  written 
by  one  Ilindar:  unfortunately  of  this  no  copy 
apparently  exists.    Markham  is  no  lees  explicit 
with  n  ^';\rd      Trumpet  Sounds  than  he  is  with 
Drum  >igiials :  'In  lIorse*Troupes  .  ,  ,  .  the 
T rum/"  /  is  the  same  whioh  the  Jjnm  and  Pkiph 
is,  onely  differing  in  the  tearmes  and  sounds  of 
the  Instrument :  for  the  first  point  of  warre  ia 
Jiulte  »t:lla,  clap  on  your  ^addlet;  Motmte  Caualto, 
mount  on  horseback;  Tucquet,  march;  Cirf/a, 
canja,  an  Alarme  to  charge;  A  la  !<tandardo,  a 
retrait,  or  retire  to  your  colours  ;  Awjuft,'  to  the 
W'atch,  or  a  dischar:,"'  f"r  the  watch,  bcHidea 
diuers  other  points,  as  Proclamations,  Cals,  Sum- 
mons, all  which  are  most  necessary  for  euery 
Souldier  both  to  know  and  obey'  (Pec.  Ill, 
Fp.  I).    It  is  noticeable  in  this  list,  that  the 
names  of  the  Trumpet  sounds  evidently  point 
to  an  Italian  origin,  while  those  of  the  drtim 
signals  are  as  clearly  English.    To  the  list  of 
signals  given  by  Markham  we  may  add  hefe 
the  followin.:,  iiKntinned  only  in  different  Eng- 
lish works,  but  of  which  unfortunately  no  musical 
notes  are  given :  Beliefe,  Parade,  Tspto  ('Coont 
Mansficlds  Directions  of  Warre,'  translated  by 
W.  U.  1624) ;  March.  Alarm,  l^oop,  Chamadoes  1 
and  anewen  therBonio,  Keveills.  ProolaaMtioBS  | 
(Du  Praissac's  '  Art  of  Warre,'  Englished  by  .1  ' 
Cruso,  1639);  Call,  Preparative,  Battle,  Retreat 
('Compleet  Body  of  the  Art  Military.*  Elton, 
1^50);  Take  Anns.  Como  to  Odours,  Draw  oak 
into  the  Field,  Challenge,  General,  Parley  En^* 
lish  Military  DiioipUne?  1680);  Gatherings  (Tur- 
ner's 'Pallas  Armat-i.' 

To  return  to  those  signals  the  notes  of  which 
have  come  down  .to  na,  the  eailieet  eeUee^ 
extant  is  to  be  f'un<l  in  the  second  book  <if 
Meraenne's  '  De  Instrumcntis  Uarmonicis,'  Prop.  ^ 
xix  (1635),  where  the  Mlowing  cavalry  aignalt 
arc  fjiven — L'entrec;  Two  Boutc-selles  ;  Acheval; 
A  I'estendart ;  Le  simple  cavalquet;  Le  double 
caralquet;  La  charge;  LadiamaJe;  Laretwwt»;  ' 
lyC  Ouet.  Of  these  signals  (copies  of  which  w  ill 
be  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  17th  century  iu  the 
British  Mnaenm,  Had.  6461}  we  giTe  here  the 
first  Bottte^lle. 


The  next  collection  known  is  that  of  Girolaaio 
Fantini,  Trumpeter  to  Ferdhoand  11.,  Duke  of 
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'  ToMMqTt  wboM  work  is  entitled  'Mocio  per 
inipsrare  a  Aonare  di  troniba  taato  di  giicrra 
•{tianto  muHicalincnte  in  organo,  con  tromba  Hor- 
ding, col  cimbalo  e  ogn'altio  istrumunto ;  ag- 

'  giuritovi  molte  sonate,  come  balletti,  brandi, 

'•  capricci,  serabaiide,  correnti,  pas-saggi  e  sonate 
con  la  trombft  e  organo  insietno '  (Frankfurt, 
1656).  Tliiii  rare  work,  to  which  M.  ("Jcorges 
Kawtner  first  drew  aitention  in  his  '  Manuel 
de  Miiniquo  Militaire,*  contains  specimens  of 
the  following  trumpet-calls — I'liina  Chiamata  di 
Gucrra;  Sparatadi  Butta  Sella  ;  L'accavallo;  La 

'  marciata;  Scconda  Chiamata  chc  si  vH  sonatn 
avant  la  BatUi^'H.i ;  lUttaglia ;  Alio  SU-nilardo  ; 
Tghctto;  Kitirata  di  C'apriccio  ;  Butte  la  Tencla  ; 
Tutti  a  Tavola.  Some  of  tlMWAre  very  elaborate. 
The  Boute  solle,  for  instance,  consists  of  an  intro- 
duction of  four  bars  in  coininun  time,  followed  by 

'  a  movement  in  6-4  time,  twctity-nine  ban  long, 
wliich  is  partly  repeated.  We  i^nve  hen  one  of 
the  itborter  signals,  '  Alio  Steudardo': — 


With  regard  to  the  Gennan  ngnalt  of  this 

p<Ti<»d.  and  indet-d  with  regard  to  the  whole 
history  of  militarv  music  in  Gemuuiy,  we  are 
t  rdoetantly  compdiod  to  treat  tha  rabjeet  yory 
cursorily,  owin<,'  to  th<'  ahnoHt  total  want  of 
I  inatorial.   It  has  been  seen  that  the  use  of  the 
I  kettledniin  far  the  oaTahry  eane  from  Germany, 
ftn>l  frcqiif'tit  .-vlhisionp  are  made  in  French  works 
>  of  the  18th  century  to  the  superiority  of  Geraian 
i  militaiy  mwie.   But  owing  perbape  to  the  more 
general  musical  int<lli<,'('nre  of  the  Roldief^.  the 
»  ditt'eront  signals  seem  to  have  been  handed  down 
orally  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  were  with 
otlier  nations.    It  is  said  that  their  signals  were 
,  better  in  point  of  form  than  those  of  other 
I  aationa,  aim  that  tiiey  were  often  derived  from 
(popular  Volksliedcr,  etc.    Their  mu.sical  supe- 
riority they  retain  to  the  present  day.  An  inter- 
esting point  with  ref^ard  to  the  Gennan  signals 
is  the  haliit  tlic  siildicni  had  of  invi  nting  doggrel 
verses  to  them.    iSome  of  theae  rhymes  are  said 
to  be  Tery  ancient,  going  back  w>  nr  ai  the  i6th 
century.    The  verses  were  not  confined  to  the 
signala  of  their  own  armies,  but  were  sometimes 
a^lapted  to  those  of  their  traditional  enemies,  the 
French.    Freiherr  von  Soltau  gives  several  of 
thetfe  in  his  worlc  on  German  Vollulieder  (Leip- 
zig. 1 845)*        foHowtng  are  aoine  of  the  most 
■triUog:— 

Wahri'  (li  hurf 

Di  gardi>  tli  kumbt.  (1500) 

Hut  dich  llawr  ich  kom 

Mach  dich  bald  davon.     (Iflth  eeat) 

Zu  Bett  KU  B«tt 

Di«  TnHnmel  K^ht 
Unddas  ihn  monrcn  iruh  aufstebt, 
Uad  aidit  to  lauB  im  liette  U-ht, 

(Prusaian  Zapfenitreicta,  or  Tattoo.) 

Die  ywasessn  haben  dai  Q«Id  oeAtohlen, 
Pie  Pmnseo  woUsa  m  wimier  hok'n  I 
Oednld, gsdeU. iiduld! 

(Prussian  Zapfautnicb^ 


Ksrtoffolsupp,  KarteffcUiipp, 

Uud  dsnn  tiinl  waiiu  fiu  iH'iM'pfeiikop', 

Hehl,  mchl,  inchL      CHorn  tUgnsl.)  < 

Another  probable  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  old 
collections  of  sii^'nuls  in  Germany  is  that  the 
trumpeters  and  (Iriniiinerg  foriiud  a  very  close 
and  strict  iruild.  The  orl^Mu  of  tlu  ir  privileges 
was  of  greal  anfifjuity,  but  their  real  strength 
dates  from  the  Imperial  decrees  confirmii^  th«r 
ancient  privile:,'e(<.  issued  in  1528,  1623,  and 
1630,  and  confirmed  by  Ferdinand  III.,  t'harlea 
VI.,  Francis  I.,  and  Joseph  II.  Sir  Jaa.  Tomer 
(Ballas  .\nnata,  Lf»nd.  1633)  *  has  some  account 
of  this  guild,  from  which  were  recruited  the  court, 
town,  and  army  trum|)etens.  Th«r  privileges  were 
most  strictly  observed,  and  no()ne  eoiiM  l.pcnnie  a 
master-trumpeter  except  by  being  uj>prcniictd  to 
a  member  of  the  guild.' 

KeLurninLj  to  France,  we  find  frxiti  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  downwanls  a  considerable  number 
of  orders  of  the  government  regulating  the  dif- 
ferent trumpet  and  drum  siijuals.  Many  of 
these  have  Injen  printed  by  M.  Kastner  in  the 
Appentlix  to  his  Manuel,  to  which  work  we 
must  refer  the  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  various  changes  which  they  underwent. 
In  1705  the  elder  Philidor  (Aadr^  inserted  in 
his  immense  anfogmph  collection  [see  vol.  ii. 
p.  703a],  part  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  the  Parle  Conservatoire, \nany  of  the 
'  batteries  et  snnneries  '  composed  by  him.-^elf  and 
LuUy  for  the  French  armv.  The  part  which  LuUy 
and  Phillidor  took  in  these  oompositions  seems 
to  have  been  in  a<laptinL,'  fhort  airs  fur  fifes  and 
haulbuid  to  the  fundamental  drum-beats.  8ee  the 
numerous  examples  printed  in  Kastner*s  ManueL 

From  this  time  the  nundxr  ami  diversity  of 
the  French  signals  inareased  enormously.  Besides 
Philidor*e  edlection,  a  great  nnmbw  will  be 
found  in  r.'  cric'i  Ma  lelcltic'H  '  Service  ordinaire 
et  iournalier  de  la  Cavalerie  en  abregiS '  (1 720), 
and  Marguery's  *  Instmotiona  pour  lee  Tam* 
hours,'  for  the  most  part  full  of  con  ujuinns,  and 
too  often  incorrectly  noted.  Under  the  Cousuiate 
and  Empire  the  military  signals  received  a  nam> 
ber  of  additions  from  David  Bidd,*  who  prepared 
different  sets  of  ordonnancen  fur  trumpets,  drums, 
and  lifet,  wliieh  were  adopted  by  the  suoeessive 
P'rench  |,'ovemnientB  duriiiL,'  ihu  fir-t  half  of  the 
present  century,  and  stiU  form  the  principal 
body  of  signals  (KT  the  Frmioh  Aimj. 


1 1»  Kintawl  ilmtUr  nonwue  rhjoMi  in  taiTtiitad  fcr  mnm  of  lb* 
ttXk.  TiMir  cbM  aothoia  aad  p«f«aaten  an  tks  bagr  boftan. 
Tht  IbOowtoc  OAen't  Mm  CsU  ban  «napl«:~ 


Ml  •  dim'  «lfM  hm  M  •  If. 

»  alvi  r.-rt  nmnli-l  u.  I'i!\l>,'la  il.  Tn  rnt>^t' r  u.  PaiKkW* 
(DrH<l«u.  no  (late.   Quut«l  in  Wcckcrllci't  '  Mu^kciAua.'  p.  110>. 

■  FDrttaer  lulonnuloii  on  this  wrtlMt  mm  h«  iwwA  la  MwSrt, 
m6  mm  'Truaip«t«r.*  m4  la  Sba  mrntk  ^MNad  la  tbasartldtt 
•Taraaeb  aliMr  AnMtms  mr  bwaiwb'iWMflMMidWn  TMapMa^ 
ond-raulnn'KuMt '  {UiSIm,  mSK 

«Swf«i.l.  s>M. 
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Tlie  liiatory  <if  ann y  signals  in  France  is  brought 
toa  cloa«  by  the  reatoratiou  la«t  year  of  the  drum 
to  its  former  position,  tbe  iU-ad? iaed  attempt  to 
abolish  it  from  the  army  having  nv-t  with  iini- 
ver«al  diafavour.  The  French  signals  are  much 
too  nttmerouB  for  quotation  In  theie  pages.  They 
are  superior  t*>  the  Engh'sh  in  the  three  t  s^.  i^tiala 
of  rhythm,  melody  and  simplicity,  but  in  ail  three 
respects  are  inferior  to  the  OerauuL  PeAapsthe 
best  French  si^^al  is  '  La  Retrait^*  played  as 
arranged  for  three  truni|)eta. 
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SOUNDS  AND  SIGNALS. 

Returniii'jT  tn  f he  Eiii^'IIhIi  ^iljikvU,  :\fU:T  t!i»-  Fle- 
bellioii  and  during  the  great  cuuimcnlai  \s  .ii  e  ol 
the  1 8th  century,  the  English  army  underw  ent 
many  changeH,  and  was  much  infiutnc*  <1  l>y  the 
a.Hsociation  of  foreign  allies.    The  tile  had  laJiea 
into  disuite,  but  waa  TetBtroduoed  by  the  Duke 
i>f  Cunil)iT!aiid  in  1747    Fifes  were  first  usetl  Iv 
the  Royal  Artillery,  who  were  instructed  in 
playing  them  by  a  Hanoverian  named  Ulrich. 
They  were  afterwards  adoi)tcd  by  the  GuartlM  an  l 
the  19th,  and  soon  came  into  general  u^.  Uri.«e 
(Military  Antiquities)  all^[es  that  the  trumpet 
was  fir»t  adopted  in  i  759  by  the  Drag<K»n8  inste.ul 
of  the  hautbois;  but  thi^  in  evidently  an  error,  a« 
by  an  order  of  George  II.,  dated  J  uly  2$,  1 743. 
'all  Hoi  He  and  l>ragoonGrand  ( }  iiards  arr  t**  sound 
trumpets,  and  beat  drums,  at  maixhing  irum  the 
Parade  aiid  Relieving.'  On  the  formation  of  light 
infantry  r('t;:iiit'nt.-<,  dnnnf*  were  at  first  used  Ny 
them,  in  common  with  the  rebt  of  the  ai  uiy,  bul 
aboat  179a  they  adopted  the  bugle  for  signalling 
purposes.    'Bu^le  Honia'  are  fir>*t  nientiuned  in 
the  'Kulee  and  iiegulattous  for  the  Formations, 
Field-ExetviM,  and  MovementH,  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces,'  issued  June  1,  1792.  In  December  179S 
the  tint  authorised  collection  of  trumpet-bugle 
Soands  was  issued,  and  by  regulations  dated 
Novenilier  1^04  thiv-^c  Sound',  weie  adopted  by 
ever^'  regiment  and  corps  of  cavalry  in  the 
servioe.   Tbe  bugle  was  afterwards  (and  atill 
is)  used  by  the  Koyal  Artilhry,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  camj>aign  was  used  by  the 
cavalry  in  tbe  field,  allhoagh  the  trompei  is 
still  UBcd  in  cnnip  and  quarters.    The  use  of 
the  drum'  for  signalling  is  almost  extinct  in 
our  army,  but  oomhined  with  tha  fife  (aow 
called  the  flute),  it  is  used  for  marching  purpose?. 
Like  many  other  musical  mattsn  connected  with 
the  British  army,  the  stale  of  the  different  bugle 
and  trumpet  sounds  cnllt^  for  considei-able  reform 
The  instruments  used  are  trumpets  in  £b  and 
bugles  in  Bb,  and  though  the  former  are  said 
to  be  specially  used  by  the  Horse  Artillery  and 
Cavalry,  and  the  latter  by  the  Koyai  Artillery 
and  Inbntry,  there  icenis  to  be  no  aeiUed  ens* 
torn  in  the  .si  r\ice,  but — a»  in  the  similar  ta.- 
of  the  ditlereut  regimental  marches— one  brancii 
of  the  aervioe  adopts  tbe  instrument  of  an* 
other  branch  whenever  it  is  fmind  convenient 
There  are  two  oollectiona  of  Sounds  publiahed 
by  authority  for  the  use  of  the  army— *  Trumpet 
and  Bugle  S<junds  for  Mounted  Services  ani 
Garrison  Artillery,  with  Instructions  fur  tbe 
Training  of  Trumpetov*  (last  edition  1879); 
'Infantry  liugle  Soumls '  (last  edition  1877) 
The  former  of  these  works  contains  the  Cavalry 
Keijimental  Calls,  the  Royal  Artillery  Regimental 
and   Brigade  ('alls,  Soundings  for  Camp  and 
Quarters,  Soundings  for  the  Field,  Field  CaU» 
for  R^iyal  Artillery  when  acting  as  infiuitry.  and 
Instructions  for  Ti  nmjieters.    The  sounds*  .irt 
formed  by  difi'ereut  combinations  of  the  open  note? 
of  the  bqgle*  mmI  trumpet.  Their  aeaiea  are  as 
follows— 
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riic  B'?  of  the  trumpet  is  however  never  u-<ed. 
Many  of  the  £ngli»h  signals  are  iutriiuically 
;ood,  white  niMiy  M»  quite  the  revene;  and 
.h«  V  art-  noied  down  without  any  regard  to  the 
vauaof  in  whkb  they  should  be  played.  A  com- 
;MuriMm  wHh  die  loiiiide  used  by  the  German 
mny  (eepecially  the  infantry  Hignals)  shows 
low  su))erior  in  this  respect  the  hitter  are,  the 
•ests,  pauHcs,  marks  of  expresaion,  and  tempi 
>eing  all  carefully  printed,  and  the  drutn-nnd- 
ife  marches  being  often  full  of  excellent  effect 
lud  spirit,  while  in  the  Englitih  manuals  attention 
A)  these  details  is  more  ue  eioeption  than  the 
tile.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  here  any 
tf  the  longer  signals,  cither  German  or  Englinh, 
rat  the  fouowing  Sounds  may  be  iulensting.  as 
howiiii:  the  diHeren^es  between  the  Ent'lish  and 
ierman  systems.  The  sounds  are  for  cavalry  in 
loth 


Bdnitt. 
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Tmb. 


Onlopp. 
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Manwli !  Manch !  (aiich  Verfolgunig}. 


Halt. 


In  conclusion  we  must  refer  the  reader  who 
would  further  investigate  this  subject  to  Kastner's 
'  Manuel  general  de  Musique  Milllaire  *  (Paris 

iS^^^"),  where  are  to  he  found  a  hirge  number  of 
the  signals  and  sounds  in  use  iu  the  ditl'ereut 
European  armiei  in  the  author*e  time,  as  well  na 

Kiich  information  on  the  subject  of  military 
music  in  general — a  subject  which  has  been 
hitherto  ttrangcly  neglected  in  both  Germany 
and  England.  Some  little  information  will  also 
be  found  in  McndoPs  Lexicon  (art*.  Militnir- 
Musik,  and  Trompeter).  The  present  wiiter  \n 
much  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Col.  Thompson, 
Commandant  of  the  Military  School  of  Music, 
Kneller  Hall;  Lionel  Cuat,  iisq. ;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Browne,  bandmaster  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Schools,  and  Mt  skph.  H.  Potter  Si  Co.,  who  have 
furnished  information  for  this  article.  [W.H.S.] 

SOUPIR  (a  sigh).  The  French  name  for  a 
crotchet  reet.  ▲  qu«ver  net  is  oalled  «»  dtmi' 
soupir,  a  MmiquftTer  ditte^  urn  qtutrt  de  n^mpir, 
ami  so  on.  [G.j 

SOWINSKI,  Albert,  of  Polkh  origiu,  was 
bom  in  iSo.t  at  Ladyzyn  in  the  Ukndns.  He 

arrived  in  Vienna  at  an  early  age,  was  the  ]»uitil 
of  Czemy,  Leidesdorf,  and  Seyfried,  and  the 
friend  of  Hummel,  Moschele^,  and  others.  In 
1830  he  settled  in  Pari.i  as  a  player  and  litliratenr, 
and  died  there  March  5,  ibtlo.  He  compiled  a 
Biographioal  Diotionary  of  Polish  muiMuis  (Les 
Mu.xiciens  Polonais,  etc. ;  Paris,  Le  Clere,  iS;7), 
and  published  a  translation  of  Schindler's  '  Bee- 
tbeven'  (Pbris,  Gamier,  1865).  of  which  latter 
we  will  only  say  that  it  is  atrocious^ly  executed. 
An  oratorio  by  him,  '  St.  Adalbert,'  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  late  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  [G.j 

SPACB.  The  stave  is  made  up  of  5  lines  and 

4  .spact^s.  The  spaces  in  the  treble  ^tave  make 
the  word  face,  which  is  useful  as  a  mtmoria 
ttAnita  Ibr  fa«|ginn«ni.  [G.] 

SPARK,  WiUJAV,  Mas.  Doo.,  son  of  a  lay- 

vicar  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  was  born  at  Exeter 
Oct.  28, 18 J5.  He  became  a  chorister  there,  and 
in  1 840  was  articled  for  five  years  to  Dr.  8.  Sebas- 
tinn  Wesley.  On  Wesley's  leaving  Exeter  for  the 
Parish  Church,  Leeds,  his  pupil  went  with  him, 
and  soon  became  deputy  organist  of  the  Parish 
Chmpob,aiid  offvanist  orCba|)eltowD  and  St.  Paul's 
snccos-sively.  He  was  next  chosen  organist  to 
Tiverton,  Devon,  and  Daventry,  Northampton; 
and  on  Wesley's  removal  to  Winchester  in  1850 
was  appointed  to  St.  George's  Church,  Leeds, 
where  be  still  remains.  His  activity  in  Leeds, 
outnde  of  his  own  parish,  has  been  remarkable. 
Within  a  year  of  his  app  >intnient  he  founded 
the  Leeds  Madrigal  and  Motet  Society.  Then 
followed  the  People's  Coooerts,  which  resulted 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  Town  Hall.  The 
famous  organ  in  the  hall  was  built  by  Gray  & 
Davison,  from  the  designs  of  Henry  Smart  and 
Mr.  Spark.  It  was  openeil  April  1,  and 
after  a  severe  competition  Mr.  Spark  wa«  eK  cted 
the  Borough  organist,  a  post  which  he  still  holds. 
His  organ  recitals  tliere  twice  a  week  are  lai^gely 
attended.  Mr.  Spark  took  his  degree  as  Doctor 
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of  Music  at  Dublin  in  i86t.  In  1869  he  started 
the  'OrganisUi'  Quarterly  Journal'  (Novellos). 
which  has  now  reached  it«  5$th  number.  It  wan 
followed  by  the  Practical  Choir-niaster  (Metzler), 
and  in  1881  by  a  readable  and  exhaustive  bio 
graphy  of  Henry  Smart  (Heevea,  Svo.).  He  has 
aUo  published  three  Cantatas,  various  anthems, 
tenrices,  glees,  and  other  compositious.  besides 
editing  a  large  number  of  otgaa-pifloei  Batiste, 
the  French  organist.  [G.] 

SPAUNy  JosttB,  Fbubshb  rem,  musical 

amateur,  renowned  for  his  great  affection  fur 
Schubert;  bom  at  Liaz,  Nov.  11,  1788,  of  a 
fionily  originaUy  Swabian,  but  aetUed  in  Austria. 
.Joseph,  the  nccond  child  of  Fratiz  von  Spann. 
Syndicus  of  Upper  Austria,  attended  the  Latin 
sohool,  passed  throngb  a  oouise  of  philosophy,  in 
1806  etitere.1  the  Imperial  Stiidt-Convict  at 
Vienna,  and  hefma  to  study  law.  Music  was 
diligently  piinuw  in  Ua  new  sphere,  and  Spaun 
b'  artily  joined,  playini,'  the  violin,  nnil,  as  the 
oldest  boy,  conducting  the  pupils*  litile  band. 
On  one  oosaiioii  1m  became  awem  of  a  small 
Ypy  in  i^ctacles,  who  8t<H.d  behind  him  playing 
his  part  like  a  master.  This  was  Schubert^  who, 
after  he  had  got  over  hb  first  shyness,  atteehed 
hini-^f  If  devotedly  to  Spaim  and  confided  to  liim 
his  delight  in  composing,  and  his  want  of  music- 
paper.  Tide  want  Spatmtapi^ed.aiid  that  wonred 
JSchubert's  lifelong  Lrratitmle.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  320. ] 
In  September  i8oq  Spauu  entered  the  Govern- 
ment service^  and  in  18x1  wae  plaoed  in  the 
Lottery  department;  in  1839  became  Regier- 
ungsrath,  and  in  184 1  Hofratb ;  in  1859  was  en- 
nobled and  reo^ved  the  freedom  of  tlie  city  of 
Vienna,  and  in  1861  retired.  He  died  Nov.  25, 
1865,  at  his  dau|^hter's  house  at  Linz,  and,  in 
aooordanoe  with  h»  own  wish,  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Traunkirchcn  (near  Gmunden) 
whece  he  spent  his  summers  and  had  a  villa. 
The  whole  of  his  offidal  life,  except  two  short 
breaks  at  Linz  in  1818  and  Lembeiy  In  1825, 
was  passed  in  Vienna^  wbeare  he  married  Fanny 
▼on  Komet  in  1818.  Ha  had  five  children,  of 
whom  one  soi^  Jcwfih,  WM  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Novara. 

The  list  of  Spaun'e  ftiends  indndee  many  inter- 

e.«<ting  names,  especially  the  poetd  Theodor  Korner 
(whose  acquaintance  he  made  in  181 3,  shortly 
befne  Kbme^B  death),  Mayerhofer,  Grillparzer. 
Franz  vuJi  Si-liober  (diedat  Dresden,  Sept.  1 3, 1 882), 
and  the  gifted  painter  Morits  von  Schwind — all 
esoept  Kdmer  closely  connected  with  Schubert's 
life.  After  bis  attachment  to  Spaun  had  become 
oonfirnied,  Schubert  always  first  showed  him  his 
new  song«,  and  asked  his  opinion.  Spaun  also 
radsivowed  to  help  him  by  introductions  to 
mnncal  people.  In  this  way  Schubert  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Witteczek,  the  ministerial  coun- 
cillor, who  became  one  of  his  most  devoted  ad- 
herents, and  made  a  collection  of  Schubert's 
works,  which  he  took  every  pains  to  render  com- 
plete, and  which  has  furnished  materials  for  all 
the  biographies  and  catalogues  of  Schubert.  This 
he  left  to  Spaun,  stipulating  that  on  his  death  it 
•hottld  paee  to  the  QeicUMhaft  der  Hwikfrennde, 


SPECDCSNS,  CROTCH'& 

in  whose  ardiirea  it  may  now  be  seen — a  nionu> 
ment  of  painstaking  devotion.    The  oullectiun 
contains  a  replica  by  Rieder  himself,  dated  1 840. 
of  his  portrait  of  Schubert  taken  in  1825  ;  about 
65  vols,  printed  or  MS.  containing  all  Schubert's 
vocal,  and  part  of  his  instrumental  works;  a 
thematic  list  of  the  songs  from  181 1  to  1828: 
biographiciil  notices,  poems,  critiques ;  a  list  of 
the  81  {toets  set  by  him  from  .^^chylus  to 
Zettler  (including  Spaun  himself  an  author  of  the 
'Jiingling  und  der  Tod')  ;  the  MSS.  bought  by 
Landuberg  of  Uome  from  Ferdinand  .Schuiit-rt  in 
1 840  ;  several  parcels  of  articles,  letters,  nutioes, 
extracts  from  newspapers,  poems  on  Schubeft* 
concert-bills  and  progranunM;  and  I4  piec^  in 
Schubert's  own  hand.  [CF-P.] 

SPECIMENS,  CROTCHES.    'Specimens  of 


varioiLs  styles  of  mu>ie  referred  to  in  a  Court.e 
of  Lectures  read  at  Oxford  and  London,  and 
adapted  to  keyed  inatmments  by  W.  Crotch, 
MuH.  Doc  ,  Prof.  Mu8.  0.xon.'  Tliis  title  is 
sufficiently  explanatory.  Tlie  lectures  were  de- 
Uvend  in  1800-4  and  1820.  [See  Cbotgb.1  The 
work  is  in  3  voU.,  with  a  preface  to  each,  and 
full  indexes.  Its  contents  are  as  tbllow  :— 
▼OLvmi. 


SjuphoitftolMMdM.  HsndtL 

Uo.,      Iislniny  Ob. 
iNirt  ol  OmumtoUlBSla.  Oluek, 
HvK%  and  the  OklMti 

tUi,>li-1. 
Hun  rlitlltrlit  (iiJK'IllllR*.  Do. 
Who  II  lilcf  unto  Th'-v.  l»o. 
He  rebuked.        He  Iwl  them.  Oo. 

li8fpMw«(D>.  D. 

ScMtattL 

aflibbNi. 


Jnrae  MesM. 

Blow. 
Alicgratto. 
Slow. 


Cry  of  (  \  iiii»ughL 
Miaciieii  VviSS. 


Lo*«ln8Mra(. 
Open  the  door  toMf. 
Scotch  odlUon.  •  U«o»tat)M400*.' 
of  lanel.  Tb*  Putins  of  FrtMakL 

(-utl«  O'Natl. 
Th«  ilArrmt  Moon. 
John  MoKyrr  i.>(  th«  Gleib 
Th*  Korluni  (Jti.-fii. 
TheSuow;-br«Mt«d  I'ewl. 
Dtratot  0'J>rw«L 

nm  tuy  with  OM. 
Tlwllaldorthe  VtUtf- 
Tbm  Pntu  Ulrl  nlUnw  ttMOoes. 
If  the  CM  hMl  Ovid. 
I'itiatouchty.  i>r.  Wli«ni  bss  bM 

TK'-  lllKlina;  to  DuUIS. 

I  iptnln  O'Kaia. 
eimua  UnMt. 

ffUr.sr.laBi 


Tlw 

Slow. 

siauiit  m  riiittb. 

Itrlni-'ii  iHifT. 
CurrI  Kuuii  l)tll»h. 
!>■  Dilhl  manuok. 

Tba  iMikgUnsof  thsMABMna. 


Lnito  •  AlEeMuuM. 

Allcfn  t  roon. 
Old  Laiiii'i  Vet. 
(iranmctirer  MuUx. 
Sav.  unia  >!•  li,ih  6b«llb  Ofe, 
AuuUier  >mII(iuu. 
lri«li  Trerallii. 
Aouiber  editlgo  (nOad  LocbA- 


The  . 

Stepner  ObIm  sat  aia 

The  Irlih  hmij. 
fiojne  Wit'T. 

Com  IUkk*.  »r  M;  Nanny  O. 
If  to  a  Fordgn  Oliaw|saS»» 
The  Foxet  alecpk 


ntSaiBMr 

Kllly  Tjrrrel. 

The  Oe^rdleM 

The  Vklr-hslfd  Child. 

ItaVslytWlW. 


Dermot. 

The  fairy  Queen. 
The  Jointura.  D9. 

B00TC8  Moaio. 
Wat  a  Ihh  nirht  and  eoM. 
Hi^^itaDd  Mr  and  Chorua.  Lnlaic 
Tlw  rWieriMui-a  sons  teanwe** 


I't 

Wow. 
Modtrato. 

A  Tuiie  of  the  Wattara  U«b 
WttteinMaPwcsb 

Slow. 

Allexro  Noderato. 

The  DrootD  of  Cowdanknowa. 

AhoUmt  aSWaa  «C  ths  MB*  isBS. 

AtiiM«iaia» 

I  wUh  aylofaiMratasBSnh 

Por  our  loot  bidlac  hef*. 

LoTv  tn  the  cauM  of  tar  mooralaa 

Olil  )^ir  ttlmon  th«  King. 

The  I.»s<  uf  ratio  s  MiiU 

AlM'ttK^r  fditlUII. 

A  Trip  to  the  JobUea,  or.  Ulo- 

burgh  Oaatlcb 
Jack  on  the  Greea. 
a       u  namw  ^ 


Waahlncton't  Marah.  IMk 
The  Sutur*  o(  SellUfk. 
BaallR  CMtlS. 
ABas>«.«« 
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The  Wrki  of  Inv<rmi«r. 

The  Kri  <  ol  )Ulli!ii(l«a. 
>'ur  l-iike  u(  liiilij. 
Waklckg  «'  tiMi  Uuld. 

fjwu. 

CNk'T  i<"w  the  King '•con*. 

Thf'  V^iiux-hiiirdUdiUa. 
€ua>e  )uti>  nir). 
Polllvrt  oil  thr  <: retro. 

I'll  o'ar  bvghs  wt'  iiijr  lor*. 


T«»«ed  SIdv. 

TIm  Bush  aboon  Tiwiwlr. 

I^wlr  (..jrilmi. 
y<:rff  tJj'  It*  owa. 

Tilt!  l».»t  timcl  caiut:  uer  the  moor. 


Yr  Kii»-lal«.    nif  NlKhtSn)(s'e'« 

The  l>cjjiirlurt:  «(  Uif  King. 
The  Note  uf  ilir  l>u>-. 
Tw  n  ju  ci  Uxli.  Ihe  lUmpled 
Cimk. 

OLD  ENV.Lma  Tuxu. 
The  Brit.JiK  i  Ii  '*). 
Th-  Twuii  . 
Tb«  Bri««r  11-  ' 

l'b«  Uwter,  ur  kiu^  Jiuues't  lUrcb 


Py»CanMr(UH». 

Lli>'ht  u'  Lore, 
lliiiiitx-f  IIi>u*e. 
L'harmlnit  itt  ti. 
Th'!  M«rry  MiUuaaUI& 
Ttf  <  tiirmcT. 


lir  ',  low  iiuwu.  he's iiiibabio«oi.U'Mil'«Mwpl»aM). 


Mf  Apron  Ucary. 

J«inii«yiii 
TbaCtatailii 
One  dtar  >        IKuy  Mr* 


Will  }p  ito. 

(.ll.l.Ti.J. 

1^  .IriiMT.  Jtiiny. 

T!  I  I  taiuu  t. 

i.iii  ttKiu  ncrt  mute  «iu  thing. 

8m  ntrtjr  M  «•  Ml*  k*  ban, 

Barl  Itonglaa. 

ChmyOlMM. 

CMktaBMIikOrllMlMiarUtlBg- 


KillM-krankF. 

J<>)iiii>r  "n"!  Nelljr. 

<-'ai  Hill  M  l'  . 

If  e  er  1  Uu  wrll  u '«  «  wonder. 
CiMeril;  uid  Jtocttlr. 
Jvhnnj  t'M. 
OUmarvlM. 
Btrten  Atkn. 

Jobaiu  Anutnwc. 
nwltofll«ftl*lan. 

WlUR  TUXKS. 

Csititr>^  i*at;d<i  Braplmjtf  (tran  • 
.M.■^  of  Ihe  uikcmMiy). 

Pytri-l  llichard. 
Aiii'lher  u\de.r  rtlitlon. 
Au'lhrr  Mlitluii  I  (mm  nu  olil  Mis. , 
Wlill.-Ii.ik'i  (.  ur»i>li... 

Cud>D  iiwyu  iMtuther  wllUoa  of 

thmmmm). 
Another  edittoo. 
Hath  Mc-fnin. 
Auflthrr  edition. 
(irUnth  ap  C'uiian. 
y  Kadte  Kawr. 
AlWro  SI«.Jfr»to. 
rUr.  MiT,  (,  ,1  II,.  M-n  ofnarlech. 
Th«  Court  e>r  of  McrluiMth, 
Vba  Mlnttntair  «ruMik 

Tb-!  EbboflhaTMt. 

The  IHrliiihi  of  iha  Man  «f  Poner. 

Th'  Mock  MKhtlnfal*. 

1),r  Sun. 

KlijW'i  UoiO^d.  Uurfidd't Bib- 
txiii. 

f  larwell  Ned  Puw. 
nkrr9'a«iUtlMotaMiM«nw. 
Olui  waMmM  mwya.  Oood 

humour'd  and  laMj  Opty. 
Ar  hjrd  J  n«M.  The  llvtioii^  ni(bt. 
Ktarocl    K>lii5f.:<i    Fjcbaa,  or 

Ti/wjn  ('aMlc. 
l>»f)dJ}'  tiarregwfa. 
C'll  J  Kwjalch.  The  Blaekblid'a 

lUireat  Uivin  a  M 8.) 
OMwIyrlMlM.  Tka 

tlMUrk. 

Mi  l^per-i  ««todr. 
Haflcna  Uoilrid  el  garda*. 
The  March  uf  the  Mao  of  Gla 

nx'i.'iii 
Th-  M.-iA-.'  Mjtrrh, 
Till-  I  ii«  nirij;  i  f  tin:  d»y. 
Thet  Hmpul  thet'aiacv.  (Olnobl* 

race  waa  Hhanktn.) 
Dll/nbtfcb.  Tlw  rtuittttof  Lova. 


|Tha  Bbaphetd  Daugbtar. 
The  fAtiw  Tune(«dttion  Iflfi!). 

Uo.         (  Do.  l«efi). 
rcrtt-r  *  LanMBUtlontai.  IMQb 

AllKtlwi  1  I'iKD, 

Th.  nrlaii.l. 

Th-  I  iiriiiaJi  »  Whittle. 

iiM  Wumau  clothed  la  Gray, 
.-^tiuso  ur  OilofBaflqr. 
Auoiher  editioa.  called  'CoM  MKl 

Baw. 

All  In  a  Mist;  Morning. 
.\noiher  edition  (Zbo 
Muter 

Loiiilciu>  Liijiltjr. 
I'ln  -hir-  Ji'  uiiU*. 

Kiiiki  <>  Ma.:^iit,  ur  Saw  York. 

<  otiirr  1  llumplyik 
liraii^  Naa. 
Sir  lioger  do  CMnlv. 
The  Ouaiy  Vlllar. 

t<«turdiiT  Night  and  I 

lug  (HV'i/. 
A  U  mode  ila  Fruoo. 
.\u»iheri 

FatMoi  MamuL  Uvmo, 

la  r,  3-1. 
lor.s^. 

DAntlr'eno, 


f 

Almable    \aiiiijueiir,  % 

called  Louvre. 
ra*ried. 
Ill  0.2-1. 
<  omatio 
t'onantlo: 
nigadooD  f  lOKV). 
Ma«>|uerade  Koral. 
I'ruYcitcal  hong  tm  the  Paotlt  Of 
Bichard  I.  ih;  UaOMbB  Of 
Antrim  Kiililii  i. 
Roman  <l  AI' utiKlre  'IMO). 
t<ulig  uf  Th^tmut  Hiui  uf  Navarre. 
Song  of  Tbibaui. 
Ue  Frlntenu  rappelle  aiu  arma*. 
Akwaly  Laia. 
nil  ev'ry  Olaai. 
Ikmrle  d'Auwgnai 
liaiiK  de»  Auver^Mtlh 
rertginirdliM. 

iTAtiAit  HATioitAi,  Mom 

Part(iriila.K.':.'j. 

HWHH  NaTIuNaL  MlMMt 
lUns  de  Vac  he. 
Anotber  editkta. 

OmUH  BATmUb  XDMOi 

Tnnot 
Allaflro. 

Allegro  KoOmto. 
Allegro. 
Altagrol 
AnOMUari 
VaharorWaltt. 


srAJon  MAtiMua.  Mvmo, 
A  Fandaofo  COonOrii  VoUtajk 

lio. 
Do. 
IKI. 
A  BoletMk 
Dv. 
Ho. 
Do. 


8ara!iaiid  IftkJ. 
hpaiiUh  Tutie. 
^^t'alll<h  I>auct. 
MooiUb  Air. 
Hottentot  Tune. 
UuagtriM  Tuao. 
fie. 

rouag  XATtosAt  mvm. 

r^>laci3i.-Trlo. 
ruluiiolit?.— Trio, 
roluoeae.— Trio. 

^.VNDIKAVIAK  NanCDfAL  M I'SIC. 
8low. 

K.uk-  f  f  lUrold  iba  VaUanb 

!>cjiiiliii:n  Lari 
HouK  ut  Udlu. 


TStKlHi  MVglO. 
la  A.S4. 

lianse  Orecque. 
.\iK<lhcr  editiun.  liunieca. 
liAus-  iir*     ijjioi  de  L'Axcbtpel. 

1  iirkl»',  Jlnnh. 
i'auM:  Xuriiue. 
Mudorlatleu. 
Air  Mtouia  (Arabian  Tune). 
 aotOBMna. 


XoKvsguii  XAfieiUL  Mmw. 

Muderato. 

Chanion. 
Allp^ro. 
Moderator 
Allegro. 

Alleirni. 

Allfgro  Mgtfwatgb 
Vi »»«;«. 

Allegro  Modanla. 
Allearo. 
Alkgra. 
Moderate 

In  <i  minor  3-4. 
I>uett. 

Sunini'T  Si'iig. 
Will'.  I 

Allegro  Molto. 
Infii 
AUagro. 


CuMfgl  TOMIi^ 

In  U.3-i. 
il'>  U,  4-4. 

jf-low. 

Moo-lgrflbM. 

Song  of  Ihe  Chinese  BoatitMn. 

Canon  'i  ill  1 . 

EXBT  IXIiUJI  TCXU. 

Chel  Chel ) 
In  K, 

Tuili-  111  lliJuMt 

Malaj  Tuue. 


oTihoVtalntot. 

llANl.-H  N.^TIOXaL 

In  A  mUior,  C  tino. 


BuaBua 

.\re?ro. 
AllegreltOii 

m-m. 

Allegro. 

A11r«r*tto. 

.Viidaiila. 
Adagio. 
AUriireltO. 
Allegro. 

Alh-gro. 
Slow. 

Air  do  DanM  Rutta 

In  I>  niajtii,  '2-t. 
.\ndant  . 
Sclavoniau  Tone. 


HlndoMUMAIr. 
OonanL 

Mvderato. 
.saki  a  fatlah. 

.Vnutlier  edltkm.  Bekhtah. 
Ahulher  editiUk  Saaggl. 


AJ  boottaarray. 

Im  kbone. 
Cbura  Waltan. 

Uare  I'le. 
Varcg  be  wo  fa. 
The  bnake  tioog. 

Kekhtab  (•aotiMrgdUtenX 

Kbuna. 

Maraea.  an  Elepj. 
Uaodee  8ou«  lUoatmea'a). 


Bombay  Air. 
AlelTarr 

I'ance. 

1  u|i|<ali. 

Tup^tah. '  Pviiile  kata.' 
Tinna. '  fiandora  rakee.' 

lA  Yanm  la  Yawa.* 


or  Mom  AMEuca. 
Allatra. 


VAtiors  Sttlu, 
Ambroilan  Chant,  *.ti.  SM. 
flainAiant.  Uuhkidum. 
UtharUarMoniaa.  Do. 
Bnfaionjr.  Franoub 
Chant.  Jo««|Uln  de  FlM> 
im  fwlm  U.  V.  Maittai' 

>th  r»alni  O.  V. 
HUl  I'lalm  O.  V. 

IlUh  I'latm  U.  V.  French  Tone. 
I  will  ei^alt  Thee.  Tj«. 
iMrd,  (or  Thy  teodcrinarcioi  aako. 

Vunat. 
OMaFMil.  Do. 
UepotaltroMalM  raloMilBa. 
We  havo  h«fd  with 

Dn. 

Gloria  Tatrl.  Talll*. 
'  V\\^\  a  l  amata  mla.*  Marentto. 
IU)w  thlno  car.    William  bird. 
Xou  nobl*  Uvmlne.  Uu. 
OonbloCbant.  Mority. 
ByBphonr.SfliflMi  Tori. 
Vato  Fetta  at  Bigaoro.  M.  dal 

Oavallem. 
Hotanna.  U.  Glbbooa. 
AlmliililJ  and  i-vi-rlaillnt.  Da. 
tkMl  U  ijiiiK!  up.  I»o. 
Olorla  I'atrl.  Do. 
The  Sllter  S-wan.  Do. 
Awake.  I»we«t  LoTO. 
'  8'  iu  cb  bavro  8pirt«> 


Do.  Slow. 
Du.   D  minor.  S4. 

iKi.  Allriru, 
eongtiiiiM  l>T  II, 'J  liiillttiil  of  XOflk 
lolk  bound.  AUa  Cwo^k 


froiB  Antanle  cb«  dlte. 
CartatlmL 
Hodte  Slmoa  P«tnn.  Da. 
'  Kt  uluiantaa— Jephtba.  Do. 

'  A  bill  vr.'o  in  m  on  tea.  Do^ 
lHoratr  Hll»  lirael.  Do. 
iDeum  di:  Deo.  iKj. 
Part  of  a  l  aiitiila.  Kortunall  mlel 

niartire.   A.  ^arlaiti. 
Aria,  I'ercha  game  U  twrturilta. 
Do. 

Do..  VogltoaaMir.  Da. 

Do.,  Non  da  ptu  peni  Ucora.  DOk 
Do.,  Che  plu  braml.  Do. 
Do..  II  leno  de  mla  vita.  Da. 
CaiiUta.  '  Hon  ferlto.'  Do. 
'  .\rl«.  Hlratla  pciiare.  Do. 
I  Do..  II  deMln.  l>o. 
Do.,  '  IlluMre  U  aangue  mio.'  Do. 
Dc  Con  1  aruMaatooor.  Do. 
Do..  VMfldlavaadctta.  Do. 
DOn  li1nnocentadm*ndrle.  Do. 
Duet,  Non  lun  plu.  Ito. 
Aria,  Due  bell lA*  m>r  imiillle.  I»o. 
Do.,  II  nilo  fi»:liu. 
Part  of  raiitua.  ('h>-  iiii-»tA  hurtl 

Motet,  liomlue  quiuque  talciila. 

L.Baad. 
Aalbam.   TmA  tm,  O 


T.rafMni 
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Al- 

Thou  hatt  CtU  Ol 
I'urccU. 


ArU  Opii  II  fato.  Anon. 
l>o..  N'u  iioii  amrro.  Do. 
Do.,  l>ue  t)i«h«  |<U[>I1I«!.  I>o. 
J>o.,  l>rl  tuti  cor  t«n>prl.  Iht. 

Uu  ,  Sv  lU  CfMll.  IK>. 

IH> .  Taiito  basU  per  l»r.  Du 
Po,  PelU  bocc«  dl  ciuabrw.  1h> 
Its..  Vaillo  P«> 
Do,  Tm  ftagstoti  0  ewo.  Dr. 
Do>.  OriM  vmow.  Do. 
Itai..  DoIm  Aawr  wA  dta  iptn. 

IK). 

l>>j..  l.u<ln$an>l  ii>«r&iir».  !■» 
iKi .  Ite^l'    tichi  pertioiialriiii. 

Do..,  Col  frtdilo  MM  Tt'len.  Do. 
Xlv.,  •anatotabkro.  On, 
Do,  OtodMftBor.  Do. 

Do.,  ScrertMllita  toul  luml.  Do. 

Do..  KanlMtnl  orhblli.  l>u. 
(>ai>UU  Tuci  <i  crucU.  iKi. 
Arl».  Brgl  rAL-lu  il'Aiikcrr.  IKi. 

IKi.,  MkirtvU  Judo.  1><; 

Po..  tilurU  I'ktrl.    Dr.  rhIM. 

Do..  Donnldomi  ben  miu.  O'tl. 
PMtOlUMMU,DlM«M.  £lr«- 

CmUU.  Se  t«loie.  Ml  Tn.  Do. 
rvuonci,  Chi  dlr».  Du. 
ArlA.  Vadu  ben  K(><rtiu.  Stir.  Ruu 
tilort«I*&(ri.  niow. 

Anibem.  I  will  m-Im.  Chra^fbton. 
Dmi.  l)urmUiorMUatittt«.  Du- 

fthOoMWto.  A.0Mt1lt 


TOlDMBin. 
PufuednK).  VMk.  lOrwtum.  IMwtt  O^Or. 

llo.Suf  tiM  WMkatotlw'VMIa.  Pfert  oTSoMUt.  VaidMtl.' 

TiniMi  rarlof  BoMitftt09i.li  MMlwrt 

Atr.  rijpiii'-ti..  vonBum,  frrim  ** t  in  I  Trtoi  lonilo  I.  op  r 


Fart  o(lh«  7th  {*«l'>  I>« 
Part  ofthr  lUh  N  '  l> 

Aitthcnt    Out   bl    th«  lie' 
drlch. 
Do.,  l»  (it"l, 
out.  II 

Injuria  i'atrL 
Do. 

Do.  Da 

Do.  Do. 
Pun  of  lit  Sooaia.  MmC  Do. 
From  eih  Boiiaia.  Itl  tat.  Do. 
Frt  m  tfih  HonatA.  Sudwl.  fio. 

Ill  fuiUy  tiU-ht.  Do 
ini-riur.!  Ill  Klrin  Arthur  IH>. 
(  iiacuime,  bclure  ttie  t'laj .  Do. 
BrofOMitlatelMnMWMi.  Da 
OtortoPttrl  Dr.  Craft. 
Qui  illllrll  Vartam.  BteOknL 
I'liU  Diiniiii<i<i.  Ijeii. 
I'arl  of  a  Max.  IVrtfolcal. 
'  Kiiriill.  r-  .  .|..\.'  Mi  ■  tl>rl«0>.  Do. 
(•lorlit  hi  Kic'  lttt.  Do. 
-till  i'ulm.  MarMllv. 
:tli  I'talm.  Do. 
Kruin  OarTod  J«n.  Onm. 
Tr  (lorlaaiN  (T>  Dmh).  Do. 
Overtur«  to  I  IVIIevrlnl.  Uasw. 
'  l/«  forte  nol  dlasrra.'   Du.  Uu. 
Ivllrjiitio  i'*  I'liomu.    Do.  Do. 
I  '>.'rtir'  tc>  I'uior  FUto.  Uaiiile). 
.\rla.  Hon  cuofUM  U'oai).  Do. 
H«  to  my  M  OrmI  to  lcrpt)> 
Do. 

ClMnN.nMllit«BtaffCMM.  Do. 
Do>  Maf  M  tMb  iuuuim.  Do. 
OlMtW. 


Ornuvls.  Vim 

Air,  llllrlltc  il)l.a: 

Concerto  6,  0|>.  3 
OonoiftaS. 
PftrtorSMMftML 


ruftdtaa. 


Do 


Ohonn, 

Do. 

.»jii»ta  X  Crl^pl 
I  srt  of  ekuiala  4. 
FaiilMla.    I',  r.  K.  iUrh 
foiirrrto  for  a  full  IVaiid.  J.  C 
Bich. 

IMcrlure  to  Iftgcuie  on  AuUde 


Do. 

ilrriita.   Do.     I'art  of  Quintok  It  dllii  llL 
Uciululauk.      I  chrrliil. 

Sonau  3  op.  23.  Xow^uch. 
ran  ol  Quartet  1.  Bib  loL  11«}«l. 
I  Do.  «.op.t.  OOk 

(VtaloiM).  Put  of  Booatal.op.  11  KittBii>- 
I  holti. 

{   I>o,  2.  op.  n.  Hullmandol. 

Df  'J.  o|i  «.  Clemciitl. 
A<l»,:ii'  ^  |t  II.  Do. 
I'lirl  ol  S./iiala  t.  op.  12.  Do. 

Hi  I  1  111  II  friim  ■  lattiilia.  Mo- 
zsrt. 

DiomU0Im4WM  Dob  Do. 
Chom.Qwd'MtalM.  lOnftaH^UllMMdi  fliwo.  Do. 

OoMtur^nomWOnaA.  OfMiy.'rirtorqMiMllop.1«.  JU;da. 
Dov  PooQMtehotf.  Oil— »ltmr.  ■atwift.  In  Mb.  Do. 

8PEECHLEY,  Ukvby,  aaer  workiug  14  years 
with  hit  nnole  J.  C.  Bishop,  and  6  more  with 

Henry  Willie*.  H>.  t  on  his  own  account  in  T.,<>M(lon 
Moi^n-builtler  in  186a.  UtM  bmt  works  be 
Men  at  Alton,  Boabwy,  Dalston  (St.  Mttk'i),  »nd 

in  Exeter,  where  he  i  (  (  (nistnu  ti  d  and  enlar.rt  d 
Looscinoie'u  organ  in  tlic  C'ailieclial.  [\'.del\] 

SPEIDEL,  a  musical  family  of  Ulm.  1. 
KoNUAH,  well-known  singer  and  director  of  the 
'  I'lm  Liederkranr '  singing'  society:  he  died 
Jan.  ii),  1880.  a.  His  cldt-fit  t>on,  Wilhklm, 
bum  Sept.  3,  i8a6,  was  educated  in  noiic  firvt 
by  his  father  and  tlun  by  I.  Laehner  and  W. 
kuiie.  After  teaching  fc»r  two  years  at  Thann 
in  Alaace  he  nude  Munich  )iis  hMtdquartem,  but 
w.ts  widely  known  an  a  I*F.  player  tl)ri»us.'liout 
Ucnnauy,  and  intimately  a-^tsuciatcd  with  bchu- 
maaa,  Linzt,  and  Thnlborg.  He  wm  musio- 
flirectvT  at  I'lni  fn-m  iRf.}  to  1^57,  but  in  the 
latter  }f.ir  j<.ined  JStark,  Leijeri,  etc.  in  louuding 
the  Conscrvatorinm  nt  Stuttgart,  and  remained 
there  ait  PmfesBor  of  the  VF.  till  1R74,  when  he 
left  the  Cunservatorium  tu  tuuud  a  private  fcchoul 


of  his  own.  He  is  conductor  of  the  RtuttgiM*t 
'  J'o|iular  Concerts.'  Uii  works  are  nuineroua^ 
comprising  65  opus  nnmben  in  all  departmente. 
lie  lia.s  al.xo  edited  the  sonatas  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  and  the  PE.  works  of  Mendelssohn. 
3.  His  brother  Ltmwio  waa  bora,  also  at  Ulm* 

April  ir,  1S30.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Monicb,  and  joined  the  staff  ot 
the  Augsburg  Gasette.  In  1853  he  took  np  his 
quarttTH  in  Vienna,  and  was  soon  engaged  on 
the  uress  of  that  city,  first  on  the  '  Presse,'  thon 
on  tne  *  Nene  Freie  Presse  *  and  the  *  FremdeiH 
blatt,'  for  both  of  which  he  ntill  writes.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  oonaiderable  Anti-NVagncrites  of 
the  day,  of  great  independence  of  opinion  and 
remarkable  fun  e  of  expression.  Herr  S|>€iJel 
is  also  well-luiown  as  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Schubert.  [G.] 

SPEYER,  or  8PEIBR»  Wilhelv.  composer. 

wast  born  June  ai,  1790,  at  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Main,  where  he  died  April  5,  1878.  He  received 
his  musical  education  at  Otienbach  under  Thieriot 
(the  friend  of  Wcher  and  Andre.  He  wa.H 
already  a  prominent  violinist  when  he  went  to 
Paris  in  1 81  a,  to  beoome  a  pupil  of  Baillot,  firom 
whuoe  iii!.trnc-tion  and  from  tlie  .nctjuaintance  of 
such  men  as  L'heriibini,  lioielUieu,  Mehul,  etc., 
he  derived  much  benefit.  Returning  to  Germany 
afterwards,  he  settled  down  at  Frankfort  and 
exchanged  the  musical  profession  for  that  ot  a 
merchant,  but  continued  to  comi>0!»e— at  first 
chieHy  chamber  music.  He  pnldifhed  string 
quartets  and  quintets,  and  also  violin  duets,  whicii 
are  still  looked  upon  as  standard  works  in  that 
class  of  compo.sition.  He  afterwards  devoted 
himself  chieHy  to  vocal  music,  and  it  is  as  a 
writer  of  songs  that  hia  name  is  best  and  moat 
wiilelv  known.  Anion^'nt  his  Lieder — of  whidi 
he  published  several  hundred — many,  such  as 
*Tlw  mwnpeter,'  ^Kheinsebnsucht'  (My  heart's 
on  the  Rhine),  'Die  drei  Liebchen,'  etc.,  acijuireii 
an  extraordinary  popularity.  Ue  also  wrote 
vocal  quartete  and  aome  duml  works. 

With  Mendelssohn  and  his  family  Speyer  wan 
on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy,  and  to  him  the 
ohanningetory  givenInTol.ii.p.98oii8due.  [G.l 

SPIANATO  (Ital.),  level,  even.  A  word  used 
by  Chopin  in  the  Andante  which  precedes  the 
Polonaise  in  Eb,  op.  aa,  to  denote  a  smooth 
and  equal  Style  of  perfiwinaiioe,  with  but  little 
variety.  [F.  T.] 

SPICATO  (Ital.),  accurately  'separate,'  'dis- 
tinct.' A  tenn  applied  in  Tiolin-playing  to  a 
particular  vibratory  style  of  bowin^^  "Spicat^i" 
and  '  Saltato '  are  both  explained  under  the  he,vi 
of  SPBWonre  Bow.  [G.] 

SPINA.CarlAihok.  TliesucceaaoroftbeDia- 

belli.-;  in  that  famous  puLlisliiii::  house  at  Vienna, 
which  for  so  long  8toi>d  in  the  Graben,  No.  1133. 
atthecomerof  theBriiunerstrasse.  Hesucceede<l 
them  in  185a,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by  F. 
Schreiber  in  July  187a.  During  this  twenty 
years  Spina's  aotiWty  showed  itaelf  eepedaUy  in 
the  publication  of  8chnbert*B  works,  a  niaa.^  nf 
whose  MS8.  he  acquired  firom  Diabelli.  Chitft 
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among  these  were  the  Octet,  Quintet  in  C.  Quai  - 
tet«  iu  1>  lumor,  G,  taxd  B^,  the  Overture  in  the 
Italiim  style.  thoM  to  Alfonso  aad  BitraUa, 
Fierr;il)ms,  Roaauiunde,  witli  Eiitructcs  in  B 
titinur  ftud  hb,  the  B  minor  S^tuphuny,  Sunata 
for  PF.  and  Ari>eggiona^  eto.,  all  in  toore. 
Mr.  Spinn's  tiit!msia«m  for  Schubert  wa^  not 
that  oi  a  mure  publiaber,  as  the  writer  fruui  per* 
sotuil  experieoee  of  h'n  kindnew  oaa  teatify.  It 
was  he  who  allow  t  il  tin-  Crystal  Palace  Company 
to  have  copies  of  bc-voral  of  the  orchestral  works 
for  playing,  long  before  there  waatuffioient  pulilic 
demand  to  allow  of  their  being  publiuhutl.  [U.] 

SPINDLEK,  Tritz.  pianoforte -player  and 
conipoeer  for  that  iruttrument,  bora  Nov.  24, 
1817,  at  Wurzbach,  Lolie&Ktein,  was  a  pupil  of 
F.  Schneider  of  De.sBaii,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  resilient  in  Dresden.  His  published  works 
are  moi  e  than  3^  in  number,  the  greater  part 
brilliant  drawing-room  pieces,  but  amongst  them 
much  teaching-music,  and  some  works  of  a 
graver  character — trioH,  sonatinaH,  two  sympho- 
nies, concerto  for  PF.  and  orchestra,  etc.  His 
most  favourite  pieces  are — Wellenspiel  (op.  6) ; 
Sch  neeg  lock  lei  n  (op.  19);  Silbenjiiell  (op.  74); 
Huitarenntt ;  6  dance  themes;  Xrauscriptions  of 
Tannhiiuser  and  Lohengrin.  [G.] 

SPINET  (F^.  ipindie-,  ltd.  Bpinttta).  A 
keyed  instrument,  with  jili  ctra  or  jacks,  used  in 
the  16th,  17th,  and  iSth  centuries;  according  to 
Burney  (Recs's  Cyd.  1819,  '  Harpidohord ')  *a 
small  harpsichord  or  viri,'inal  with  one  .string  to 
each  note.'  The  following  definitions  are  from 
Florio's  'New  World  of  W««di,*  1 61 1  '.'-*Spimtita, 
a  kind  of  little  s-pinri  .  .  .  also  a  p.iire  of  Virgin- 
alles';  'i3piiu(lt</iare,  to  play  upon  Vii^ginalles' ; 
*  Sphwlto,  a  thicket  of  brambles  or  briars '<->(see 
Rimb.iult's  Hiistoiy  uf  the  Pianoforte,  1S60). 
We  tirat  meet  with  the  derivation  of  spinet  from 
t;>ffMi.  a  thorn,  in  Sealiger's  Poetiees  (14S4-1 550; 
lib.  i.  cap.  Ixiii.).  Referring  to  the  plectra  or 
jacks  of  keyed  instruments,  he  says  that,  in  his 
reoolleotioD,  points  of  erowquill  had  been  added 
to  them,  so  that  wh.at  was  named,  when  he  was 
a  boy,  '  clavicymbal '  and  'harpichord'  (kiV),  was 
now»  finm  these  little  points,  named  'H]>inet.' 

[^Bee  Jack.]  ITo  docs  iii»t  s;iy  what  .sulj.Htaiue 
crowqnill  superseded,  but  we  know  that  the  old 
cithers  and  other  wire-strung  instruments  were 
twanged  witli  ivory,  toi-toiHe.Hlitll,  or  hard  wood.' 
Another  origin  for  the  name  has  been  discovered, 
to  whidi  we  believe  that  Signer  Ponsioehi  ('II 
Pianoforte,'  Florence,  J  876)  was  the  first  to  call 
attention.  In  a  very  rare  book,  'Condusioni 
nel  suono  ddl*  organo,  di  D.  Adriano  Bandhieri, 
Bolognese'  (Bologna,  1608),  is  this  paiiisage:  — 

Sjiinetta  riceve  till  nonie  da)!'  invcntort'  di  tnl  forma 
lonK*  (luaiiruta,  11  quale  fii  uii  iiiacatru  (iiuvitiini  S]iiiictti, 
Venetittiio,  ed  iiiiu  <li  tali  Niruiiicuti  lid  vfihitn  in  alle 
inaiit  di  I-'r:iiii'i'i«c.>  NtMori,  oi)jniiii'ta  dcllik  iiiu^uilica 
oomunltA  di  Moutugoaua,  cleutrovi  queata  inacruuonr : 

jtiAjrans  sruixTVs  vaii«n»  vioir.  a.u.  imql 

I  WHb  Wlimiiii  lo  the  csrir  tt*e  of  iMther  for  ptMtr*  «*  mm- 
tlonaJ  la  UASMcnr>*ti,  wr  m-w  cuii*l<lt<r  lh«  cvltleiica  of  niluliig 
Instninientu  a«  xrrj  (U<ubtful.  omni.'  t"  ih'Ir  liitviti«  |>irt<ltilj  tMvrti 
»lt'"r>"'1  'liirlniC  r^I^'r*  Th'  o'd  ItalUn  Jmln  wprr  print. I«l  with 
lUltf  •••'"I  9i  rii>«-«  I'  lirii  c  back  the  i<lrcir«  lo  4n  uprlclit  pMitWa. 
Tlf  l>rlMU  t  »rrr  Ut'  r  In  4«ta.    S««  tlM  I'llU  <Url WSSlS  MS  Mr. 


According  to  this  the  Kpinet  received  its  name 
from  Spinetti,  a  Venetian,  the  inventor  of  the 
oblong  form,  and  Bandiieri  liad  himsdf  seen  one 

in  the  possession  of  Stivori,  bt.-iring  the  alxive 
inscription.  M.  Becker  of  Geneva  ('  Uevue  et 
Gaaatte  moaioal^*  in  the  •  Musioal  Worid,'  June 
If,  187K),  r.  gards  thin  statenifJit  as  totally  in- 
validating the  passage  from  Scaliger;  but  not 
neosssarily  so,  since  m»  year  1503  is  synchronous 

with  the  yoHtli  of  Sr.ili-.-r.  Tin-  invention  of 
the  erowquill  poiuts  is  not  claimed  for  £»pinetti, 
but  the  form  of  the  ease — ^the  oblong  or  table 
shape  of  the  .scjuart  piano  and  oMer  clavichord, 
to  which  bpiuetti  adajttud  the  plectrum  instru- 
ment; H  having  previously  been  in  %  trapOM- 
.shaped  case,  like  the  psaltery,  from  which,  by 
the  addition  of  a  keyboard,  the  instrument  was 
derived.  [See  VtBOtKAL ;  and  alsn  for  the  diflbrent 
construction  and  origin  of  the  oblong  claviclmrd  ] 
Putting  both  statements  together,  we  find  the 
oblong  form  of  the  Italian  spinet,  and  the  crow- 
quill  plectra,  in  8imuItaiieou»  UBe  about  the  year 
1500.  Before  that  date  no  record  has  been  found. 
The  oldest  German  writers,  Yirdung  and  Arnold 
Schliek,  whose  o'^^hjivh  appeared  in  151 1,  do  not 
niention  the  spinet,  but  Virdung  describes  and 
gives  a  woodeut  of  the  Viigluul,  which  in  Italy 
would  have  been  called  at  that  time  'Bpinctta,' 
because  it  was  an  instrument  with  plectra  in  an 
oblong  ease.  Sfrfnetti's  adaptation  of  the  ease 
had  therefore  travelled  to  Germany,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  to  Flanders  and  Brabant,  very 
early  in  the  i6th  oentui7;  whence  M.  Becker 
conjecture.-*  that  1503  represents  a  late  date  for 
^pinetti,  and  that  we  shoidd  put  his  invention 
bade  to  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  on 
account  of  the  time  rt'(|uireil  for  it  to  travel,  and 
be  accepted  as  a  normal  form  in  catiei  so  remote 
from  Venice. 

M.  Vander  Straeten  ('  T^n  Mut)i(|ue  auz  Pays* 
Baa,'  vol.  i.)  has  discovered  the  following  refer- 
enoes  to  the  spinet  in  the  household  accounts  uf 
Maigaret  of  Austria 

A  ung  otiganitta  de  la  Tille  d'Anvem,  la  Bommn  de 
ri  livrea  auquel  madicto  dame  en  a  fait  dun  en  favcur 
de  oe  qtie  Ic  sv«  joar  d'Oololnv  xr.  xxii  (1&£2J  il  a  mmmti 
deux  jcnnea  entnuit,  flix  et  flllo,  qu'ils  ont  jouh^  sur 

uiif  p-piuettt"  et  cliante  &  sou  diner. 

A  I'Mminii.M'o  dv  MonHieur  de  Fieiincn,  in^pt  livrcii 
dout  Miiil  itiit'  Itii  fi  fait  don  en  favcur  de  ce  que  lu 
M-<-<'iHi  juur  de  L>cceuibre  xv.xxvi  {.IMi]  il  est  venu 
J  nil.  I  d'lm  iattnisMat  dlt  eipiBetle  dsvsat  ells  it  son 

diuer. 

The  inventory  of  the  ChAteau  de  Pont  d*Ain, 

1 531,  mentions  '  una  espinetta  cum  suo  etuy,'  a 

Sinet  with  its  case;  meaning  a  case  from  which 
e  instrument  oould  be  withdrawn,  as  was  cus- 
tomary at  that  time.  M.  Becker  tranKcribcH 
also  a  contemporaiy  referenoe  frtnn  the  Munich 
Library : — « 

Oiiartorro  OaHlafdsi,  neuf  ravanno-t,  ?oi>t  B^.^to>I<>^ 
et  deux  IlMfies-Dancea,  le  tout  rednlci  <!e  iioisimie  en  la 
tablaturo  du  ieu  (jeii)  l)t>rgu«-,  1  :-iiiiu  tte«,  Nlwfiic -r- 
dions  et  tels  wmblablee  iiistruni«iil«  tuuHicaux,  itupri- 
nSet  It  rarls  |«r  Pfsm  AttalgDani  MAXZUL 

The  manichord  was  a  clavichord.  Clement 
Marut  (Lyons,  1 551 )  dedicated  his  version  of  the 
Psalms  to  his  countrywomen:— 
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Rt  voH  doiRtii  fiiir  lo8  Kt>pinptte«, 
Pmir  dire  Sainted  ClmiieoiictlcH. 

With  this  written  testimony  we  have  fortunately 
the  testimony  of  the  inHtrumeuts  themselves, 
Italian  ohiong  spinets  (Spinetta  a  Tavola),  or 
those  graceful  pentangular  instruments,  without 
cover^i  attachcii,  which  are  so  much  prized  for 
their  external  beauty.  The  oldest  bearing  a  date 
is  in  tlie  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  by  FranccHco  di 
Portalujiis,  Verona,  1523.  The  next  by  Antoni 
Patavini,  1550,  is  at  BruKsels.  We  have  at  S. 
Kensington  two  by  Annibal  Kosgo  of  Milan,  If  55 
and  1577,  and  one  by  Marcus  Jadra  (Marco  dai 
Cembali ;  or  dalle  Spinette)  1 568.  Signor  Kraus 
ha«,  at  Florence,  two  16th-century  spinete,  one  of 
which  is  signed  and  dated,  Benedictus  Florianus, 
1571;  and  at  the  Hotel  Cluny,  Paris,  there  is 
one  by  the  Venetian  Baffu,  date  1570,  whose 
harpsichord  (clavicembalo)  at  S.  Kensington  is 
daied  1574.' 


For  the  pentangular  or  heptangular  model 
it  is  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to  Annibal 
Rosso,  whose  instrument  of  1555  '-^  engraved 
in  the  preceding  illustration.  Mr.  Carl  Engel 
has  reprinted  in  the  S.  Kensington  Catalogue 
(1874,  p.  273)  a  passage  from  *La  Nobilitji  di 

>  since  the  article  HARrftiCHOBD  wmx  wrltt«ti.  an  Italian  claTlcem- 
bato  ha«  l>ei>n  acquired  (or  Huuth  Kensin^ua.  that  U  now  the  uliIrM 
kejTMi  Inttrumrnt  In  eiLitencv.  with  a  date.  It  li  a  single  keftK>«rd 
harpatchurd  with  tnv  ttrliifi  to  each  kejr  ;  the  cumpa»<  iiearljr  4 
oetavet.  from  B  to  D.  The  natural  kcjt  are  of  boiwood  The  In- 
tcrlpllon  U  '  A«plclle  ut  trahltur  luarl  Mo<luUmlne  Vucii.  Qulc<|Util 
hibenl  aer  slilera  terra  fretrum.  Illeronf  mu*  ItoiionlentI*  Faciebat 
Bumae  MDtll.'  The  outer  cam  of  this  Instrument  1*  of  utamped 
leather.  It  nai  bought  of  a  •brocsnleur"  In  I'arlt  lor  larf.  We  know 
•■f  no  other  Inttruraent  by  Ueronlmo  of  Bulo.'ua.  Aiiottirr  har|<al- 
chord  Dcarlf  at  old  baa  be«o  iren  by  the  writer  tbU  7e«r  OevS)  in 


Milano'  (I595\  which  he  thus  renders : — 'Han- 
nibal Rosso  was  worthy  of  praise,  since  he  was 
the  first  to  modernise  clavichords  into  the  shape 
in  which  wo  now  see  them,'  etc.  The  conUfXt 
clearly  shows  that  by  'clavichord '  spinet  w  as 
meant,  cUivicordo  being  used  in  a  general  sense 
equivalent  to  the  German  Clavier.  If  the  motlem- 
ising  was  not  the  adoption  of  the  beautiful  forms 
shown  in  the  splendid  examples  at  South  Ken- 
sington— that  by  Rosso,  of  1577,  having  been 
l>ought  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  for  £1  200 
on  account  of  the  19^8  precious  stones  set  into 
the  case — it  may  possibly  have  been  the  wing- 
form,  with  the  wrestpins  above  the  keys  in  front, 
which  must  have  come  into  fashion  about  that 
time,  and  was  known  in  Italy  as  the  Spinetta 
Traversa ;  in  England  as  the  Stuart,  Jacobean, 
or  Queen  Anne  spinet,  or  Couched  Harp.  There 
is  a  very  fine  Spinetta  Traversa,  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  the  Medici  and  Compngni  families, 
in  the  Kraus  Museum  (1878,  no.  193).  Prtetorius 
illustrates  the  Italian  spinet  by  this  special  form. 
8pe.-\ks  (' Organographia,*  Wolfenbtittel,  1619)  of 
larger  and  smaller  spinets,  and  states  that  in  the 
Netherlands  and  England  the  larger  was  known 
the  Virginal.  The  smaller  ones  he  describes  a« 
'  the  small  triangular  spinets  which  were  placed 
for  performance  upon  the  larger  instruments,  and 
were  tuned  an  octave  higher.'  Of  this  small  instru- 
ment there  are  siiecimens  in  nearly  all  museums  ; 
the  Italian  name  for  it  being  '  OtLaviiia '  (also 
•Spinetta  di  Serenata').  We  find  them  fixed 
in  the  bent  sides  of  the  long  harpsichords,  in 
two  remarkable  specimens;  one  of  which,  by 
Hans  Ruckers,''  is  presorvetl  in  the  Kunst-und- 
Gewerbe  Museum,  Berlin  (there  is  a  painting  of 

)lei«n.  Cbappeir*  warebouie.  It  U  a  long  Initniment  In  an  outer 
painted  caie.  The  belly  and  marklnit  off  are  erldentlr  not  ori^na).  bot 
the  ke;bo«rd  of  iMxwood  with  black  atiarpa  has  not  been  nieddM 
with.  There  are  St  oc(ave>  frum  F  to  C  ;  tlie  lowest  and  i.S  are 
onilltod.  The  maker'i  Ititcrlptlon.  near'iy  lllrcible,  records  that  th<> 
ln.«trument  wan  made  by  a  Flurenllne  at  risa.  In 

3  Thit  rare  Han<i  Rucken  harpsichord  wai  se«n  by  the  writer  nitK 
sequent  to  the  compilation  of  the  catalo^e  appended  to  the  artlc> 
RliraKlLi.  As  olhrrt  hare  also  l>een  found,  the  (olIuKlnc  imrtlrulan 
of  them  complete  the  alKive-iaenlioued  tUt  tu  INS.  (Soe  also 

GINAUiS.] 


Hans  Ruckers  the  Elder. 


Torm. 

Halt. 

Dimnttiom*. 

Oftral  DtttriplSem. 

PrtMnl  Omtr. 

So*rf*  rf  iitfai  as 
«/•••.' 

Bent  side  har|>- 
»lchord  with 
•>ctaTe  iplnet 
III  uu«. 

ft.  In.      fl.  In. 
6  11  b7  3  e 

3  kerboardi :  th«  (ronl  orve  4  oct..  C— C ;  the 
Kide  one  3j  Oct..  E— A.  without  tile  hlghrtt  Uj; 
9  slops  In  original  position  at  the  rlght-hind 
side;  white  naturals.  Ko<r  No.  1;  and  lloae 
to  uctare  spinet  an  aralironue.  Palntlnt  In- 
side  top  showing  a  similar  combined  Instru- 
ment. inKribed  Ham  RicscBa  MS  rccrr 
AxmiiriA. 

G«wwt>e  JIuwuin.  B<r- 

Iln. 

A.  J.  HIpUds. 

IWut  *ld«. 

Bent  side, 
Iknt  stdv. 


lew 


I  7    4  b;  S  0 

6  1  by  3  lOi 

7  ft  1«7  9  0 


Hans  Rickers  the  Younger. 

3  kejthoardi :  W  k«7».  O— F ;  black  nalursi*. 
Itose  No.  4. 

Andries  RucKtRs  the  Elder. 


M.  f^eran)  d«  Trln*. 
LouralD. 


1  keyboard:  4  oct..  C— 0  :  without  lowest  C^d  |  M.  O.  d«  Trlna. 

while  naturals.   Ros«  No.  0:  painting  of  a  I 

hunt.  1 
3  kefboards.  each  n  oct. ;  black  naturals.  Rom    If .  Paul  EndeU  Tarla. 

No.  6.  Inscribed  Akdkka  Uuciku  Ml  rtciT  { 

AlTTtkPIAl.  * 


F.  P.  de  mt* 
Limerick. 


F.  r.  de  Trina. 
P.  Endel. 
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SPINET. 

•  rfmilar  double  instrument  iiuide  the  lid) :  the 
other  is  in  the  Maiwm  Plmntin,  Antwerp,  and 
WM  made  as  Into  as  1734-5,  l\v  Joannes  JoHcplma 
Coenen  at  liuremondu  in  ilulland.  In  rect- 
at^nlar  instminents  the  octave  one  was  remove- 
able,  as  it  was  in  those  double  itistrumentn 
mentioned  under  Rockers  (p.  195  b),  ao  tliat  it 
oomld  1m  pUyed  in  another  jMurt  of  the  room. 

Accortling  to  Mcrsenne,  who  treats  of  the 
■pinet  as  the  principal  keyed  instrument  ('  liar- 
monie,'  1636,  Ut.  3,  p.  ioi.etc.)>  there  ware  three 
iiaee;  one  of  2^  feet,  tuned  to  the  octave  of  the 
'too  de  chapcUe'  (which  was  about  atone  higher 
than  our  present  high  concert  piteh);  onewsl 
feet  tuned  to  a  fourth  alfove  the  same  pitch  ;  ana 
the  largo  5>feet  ones,  tuned  in  unison  to  it.  We 
shiill  refer  to  hie  ootftTa  eidiiet  in  enotber  para- 
graph. 

The  compass  of  the  Ottacin*:  was  usually  from 
E  to  C,  three  oeteves  and  a  sixth  (a) ;  of  the 
larjjer  i6th-centtiry  Italian  gpinette,  four  octaves 
and  a  semitone,  from  E  to  F  (6).  The  French 
ipinettes  of  the  17th  oentury  were  usoally  deeper, 
having  four oetaves  and  a  semitone  from  BtoC  (c). 

The  reason  for  this  semitonal  beginning  of  the 
keyboard  b  obscure  nnleee  the  lowest  keys  were 
used  for  'short  octave'  measure,  an  idm  which 
suggested  itself  simultaneously  to  the  writer  and 
to  FtofiBSSor  A.  Krana,  whose  oonvictjon  is  very 
strong  as  to  the  extend^il  practice  of  the  short 
ootave  arrangement.  The  Flemish  picture  of 
St.  Ceoilia,  in  Hulyrood  Fslaoe,  shows  nnini»- 
takeably  » ihofft  octavo  orgom  keyboard  as  early 
as  1484.' 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  snoh  suggestion 

for  the  8|jinet  short  octave.  Merseime,  in  a 
passage  which  has  hitherto  escafied  notice 
(*  Harmonie^*  Hv.  3.  p.  107),  describing  his  own 
spinet,  which,  accordiiii;  to  him,  was  one  of  the 
smallest  in  nse,  says  '  the  longest  string  has 
little  more  than  a  mot  length  between  ^e  two 
bridges.  It  baa  only  thirty-one  steps  in  the 
keyboard,  and  as  many  strings  over  the  sound- 
board, so  that  there  are  five  keys  hid  on  account 
of  the  perspective  (referring  to  the  drawing) — 
to  wit>  three  principals  and  two  chromatics 
(*  feintss*),  of  which  the  first  is  cut  |n  two ;  but 
these  chromatics  sor\'e  to  go  down  to  the  third 
nnd  fourth  below  the  first  step,  or  0  sof,  in 
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notation 


,  in  order  to  anlve  at  the 


1  Habcit,«rJ«ii.VSBlrer(St.Cedtk.fai  (iM  fiunowXjttlcLtmb. 
nsr  bt  nfimd  to  hm  slttaouf  h  «pp«rt«iiilitff  to  ib«  oriu  and  not 

ttw  tphict,  iM  a  Tklti«ble  note  by  Um  Wkjr.  The  original  palntlns.  now 
•t  Btrlln.  nai  probably  painted  befora  I49B  and  c«rUlnl]r  befora  ICS. 
Th«  paltili?r>  mintite  ticcuncy  1»  unquestionable.  It  contain*  a 
ctiri  nntlc  ki  jlniaril  Uk.-  Ilm  ultlesl  Italian,  with  UohkhuI  tiatursli 
•lid  black  »harpi,  Tt»'  <.'<>iii]>au  Ixulni  in  thelia»«  at  th<-  }ul(-l<in<-  K. 
There  U  no  IfHllcatlun  of  a  '  thort  octare,'  but  th'Tv  It  uti?  imy  Uy 
ItMlf.  convenient  to  the  player'*  lelt  baud ;  above  thii  key  there  ti  a 
tatehatscUiWH  •  catch. wMchaMftalMwM  t«l»Mtt«oimM 
«  ptiaiL  n  liiha  prataUle  note,  sud  i**  hm  In  Van  Xyek'*  ofsaiu 
it  "^m*  to  a«.  thr  »«mp  cotup^n,  but  an  oclaM"  lower,  as  In  the  tier- 
man  l'i'<il>(  ijj  thf  iit  it  ci-uturj  at  South  Ken.»inj;t<m  -vll.  V,  K.  then 
Sclu«n»atic«cUve»frumr.  and  finally  Ff,  G,  A.  Then  la  no  twttO» 
ISO  M  tkc  kifbostd.  act  it  HM*  la  tiM  psiattss  St  BalnooS. 


tliird  octave,  for  the  eighteen  principal  steps 
only  make  an  eighteenth ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
fourth  over  two  octaves.'  Hero  is  the  clearest 
confiruiatiun  of  short -octave  measure  in  the 
spinet,  the  same  as  in  tin  organ,  both  key> 
boards,  according  to  Mersenne,  being  conform- 
able. But  owing  to  tlie  &et  tiiat  the  woodcut 
represents  a  diflTerent  spinet  from  that  described 
(apparently  descending  to  B\  the  <leHcription  is 
not  clear.  To  reach  the  third  octave  would  re- 
quire an  F,  for  which  one  half  the  out  ohromatte 
in  the  spinet  described  may  be  reserved.  But 
the  B  of  the  drawing  would,  by  known  analogy 
with  organ  practice,  sound  G,  and  A  wooM  be 
fr)und  on  the  Cj.  The  B  also  on  the  Dj  key, 
though  this  is  generally  found  retained  as  Eb  on 
account  of  the  tuning.'  It  is  imFerrcd  that  F 
was  reached  by  diviib'n;^  the  lowest  natural  kryl 
these  diagrams  therefore  represent  what  we  will 
call  tiie  C  short  maasnrsk  as  that  note  gave  the 
pitch. 

All  AE9  F  AR.orE!> 


O  C  D  B  P 


O  C  D  B  P 


O  C  D  B  P 


Bfersenne'  's  express  roenttmi  of  C  as  the  longest 

string  sliows  that  tlic  still  dccjicr  G  and  A  were 
made  so,  in  his  spinet,  by  weight :  an  important 
fact,  as  we  have  not  seen  a  spfaiet  in  which  it 
could  have  Tx;en  otherwise,  since  in  largo  in- 
struments the  bridge  is  always  unbroken  in  its 
graoefiil  onrve,  as  it  is  also  in  the  angles— always 
preserved — of  tlie  bridge  of  an  octave  one.  The 
intimate  connection  of  the  spinet  and  organ 
keybouds  must  palUate  a  tre^ass  upon  ground 
that  has  been  autboritativcly  covered  in  Ougan 
(l>.  5S8).  It  is  this  connection  that  incites  in- 
4uirv  into  the  origin  of  the  short  ootaves,  of 
which  there  are  two  inea.sures,  the  Frencli.  fJer- 
man  or  £nglish  C  one,  which  we  have  described, 
and  the  Italian  F  one.  which  we  will  now  con- 
sider. We  propose  to  call  tliis  F,  from  the  pitch 
not^  as  before.  We  have  reason  to  believe  these 
pitch  notes  originally  sounded  the  same,  from 
which  arose  the  original  divecgenoe  of  high  and 
low  ohuroh«pitch ;  the  0  instrument  being  thus 
thrown  a  fourth  h^er.  The  Italian  diort  mea* 
sure  having  been  misapprehendeil  we  have  sub- 
mitted the  question  of  its  construction  to  the 
high  authority  of  ProfiBSSor  Kraus,  and  of  Mr. 
W.  T.  Best,  who  hus  recently  returned  from  an 
examination  of  the  oigaua  in  Itd|y.  Both  are  in 
perfect  agreement.  Piwrfeggor  Kraus  describes 
the  Italian  short  octave  as  a  progression  of  three 
dominants  and  tonics,  with  the  addition  of  B 
inolle{b)  and  B  quadro  (C)  for  the  ecclesiastical 
t^niea.  The  principle,  he  writes,  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  ])edal  keyboards,  which  are  called 
'Pedaiiera  in  Sesta,'  or  'PtxlalieFa  a  ottftva 


*  n  aiar  taw  \»m  «■  ■eaont  of  Ifco  tnsfns  thst  A  srA  D 1 
left  mlrrltad  la  tho  old  *cel»nnden'«rft«ltadclavlclM«b;  bttttka 

dotibl«  Irith  harp  nhlch  lisllirl  i  IM«u*rtatiun  on  Anclrat  and 
Modem  Mu»ic.  a.d.  i.>ii*a}k  haJ  Ix^n  a<l  jpied  In  Italy,  had  tlraae 
Dotal  alwaya  doubled  la  tbe  two  rows  «l  ttrUisi,  ao  UapartauM  OOf 
"  tMiaW4  " 
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ripiegata.' '  Profe§Bor  Krans  maintains  the  nearly 
mo«nl  use  of  the  short  octave  in  Italian  spinets, 
narpsichorclH,  clavichords,  and  organfi,  and  to  some 
harpcichords  be  adds  even  another  dominant. 


D  Bub 


O  F  O  ABQ 


Q 


TTT] 


C  F  O  A  HaC 


According  to  this,  the  oldest  hnqisichonl  known 
to  exbt,  the  Iloman  one  of  1 52 1 ,  at  8.  KenHington. 
ia  ft  dMffI  octave  F  instrumeoi.  But  extended 
ki  vlinnnls  exi.stt-d  conteniporaneonslv,  Hincc  the 
Pisan  harpsichord  of  1526  ixcuntinuod  down  to  F, 
omlttinir  uie  lowest  Ff  and  G  f .  Bb  ond  BQ  are, 
of  course,  there.  When,  in  the  last  rr  n'ury.  the 
C  short  octaves  were  made  long,  it  waa  by  carrying 
down  thoOaiid  A,  an«l  giving  back  the  semitonal 
Value  to  the  B  and  i'f  (aonu'titnes  also  the  Dj); 
but  Gf  was  not  introduced,  since  it  was  never  re- 
quired M  ft  domiuMii.  Tho  domiiuuito  hftd  some- 
times given  way  to  soniitoDW  at  eftriy  aa  the  14U1 
and  15th  oeniuries. 

What  Wat  then  the  original  intention  of  'abort 
meafiiiro'?  We  find  it  indicate*!  in  Mereenne't 
Pcaltery  (G  C  D  £  F  G  A  Bt>  C  d  e  f  g)  and  in 
many  delineationa  of  Portattvea  or  Regale  in  pic- 
tures of  the  I'M  in.iytcrt'.  wlioso  sincerity,  f-eeing 
the  accurate  manner  in  wliich  they  have  painted 
Intel,  cannot  be  qneetioned.  We  will  eonfine 
our  referenceB  to  Orcagna's  'Coronation  of  the 
Vii^n'  (1350),  in  the  >(ational  Gallery,  London, 
and  Master  Stephen's  'Virgin  of  the  Rosary' 
(1450),  at  Colognf,  with  the  Holyrood  |>icturo 
of  1484,  already  referred  to  aa  an  illustration  of 
ft  Positive  organ  with  abort  measnre.  May  not 
Dr.  Hopkins's  ijuntafiuii  [Okgav,  vol.  ii.  p. 
of  two  long  pipea  in  an  organ  of  1 418  count  aa 
evidenee  for  uiort  meaanra  aa  ntvoh  aa  for  pedala? 
W^e  think  .«o.  In  (ine  we  regard  abort  mea-suro 
as  having  been  intended  to  anpply,  in  deeper  toned 
instmmenta,  domlnanta  for  eadeneea,  and  In  the 
abriller  regals  (which  were  no  more  than  boxes  of 
pitch-pipea,  one,  two,  or  three  to  a  key),  to  prompt 
the  intonation  of  the  plahuong.  The  contraction 
of  the  keyboard,  whether  diatonic  or  cliroinatic, 
to  suit  the  siae  of  the  hand,  waa  probably  due  to 
thcae  amall  Inttmroenta — 


OrKOP"  avait  ln'pn 
A  une  Mulle  luainportahlM,' 
Ob  U  me  nes  100186  «>t  t.  urh(>. 

Boman  de  la  Boss. 

The  oontraetion  to  the  short  octave  meaaure 

might  have  been  intciulfd  to  got  rid  of  the 
weight  of  the  heavier  pipes  not  needed  for 
dominanta  or  Intonation,  and,  at  the  aame  time, 
keejt  the  keyboard  narrow.  Both  COntracti<jns — 
the  keyboard  and  tlie  short  measure —  were  thug 
ready  made  for  the  8})inet,  harpHichwd  and  elavi* 
chord,  when  tlu  y  c.inie  into  wo. 

The  short  octave  group  waa  finally  partially 
doubled,  ao  aa  to  oomlmw  with  the  dominant 

I  But  not  'Of ton  Rnbila.*  whMi  mmm  lMf«irt(<1r  •PfHy  to  dw 

lo»»«t  t>rti«rr  i  f  Ihc  »li.>rt  i-efn\n  m&tiil«1.  Th\*  \*  «  conlrlvtnrr  In 
titull  .  r>  J  <  M 11  li  I  .-.I  il*  111  ihf  i"»r(  "(  th'  I.  wmH  i|i<|>&«<iii 

«eUv«  oa  tfae  Bk«nu«J,  b;  coupling  en  to  It  Um  cooUmbMio  o(  Ui«  1 


fourths  the  ordinary  chromatic  scheme,  by  di  viding^ 
the  lowest  sharp*  or  chromalicN.  of  which  theta 
is  an  example  in  a  spinet  by  I'leyer  or  Player, 
made  between  i7loand  i72o,exbibited  by  Messrs. 
Kirknian  at  8.  Kensington  in  187a.  Thia  instru- 
ment, with  black  naturals,  and  apparently 
octaves  finom  B  to  D,  has  the  lowest  Cf  and  D$ 
divided,  called  in  the  quotation  in  the  Catalogoe 
(p.  12)  'quarter  tones.'  But  it  is  ditficult  to 
imagine  enharmonic  intervals  provided  fur  ti)e 
deepest  notes.  We  believe  it  to  have  been 
intended  for  ft  'short  octftve,'  and  to  be  thua 
explained 

Db  Eb 

Cf  l)j 

Apparent  notes   BO      D  £ 

•2L  It 

A  B 

Realaotei        Q  C     D  "B, 


or    Appuvtki  noCoa  B 


C|  DJ 

Db  £9 
C      D  B 

A 

Of  £t> 
C      D  B 


Real  notea  O 

A  Pj.inet  by  Keene,  dated  1685,  in  poesesaion 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Dale.  Cheltenhain,  and  one  by  the 
fame  maker  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Hnglies,  of 
Cbdaeft,  have  the  same  apparently  enhannonle 
arrangement.    One  l)y  Player  lately  sent 

to  South  Kensington  (18S2),  is  to  be  included 
with  MesHrs.  Kirkman's  and  the  Keenea,  and 
alco  a  Player  which  l>elon_'f  t^>  Mr.  Ain[>s  of 
Cambridge;  but  a  Keene  of  Mr.  Grove's,  undated, 
baa  not  the  cut  sharps,  wbleh  we  are  diipoaed 
to  regard  as  for  mixed  dominan'p  and  chromatic*, 
because  the  independent  keynote  value  of  the 
chromaticB  waa,  aoont  A.D.  1700.  beginning  to  be 
recognisetl,  and  tlif  fr.  ttcil  cla\ichi>n1s  w<:re  si>on 
to  give  way  to  those  without  IreWt.  It  was  the 
<]aw  n  of  Bach,  who  aet  all  notea  free  aa  tonloa. 
We  Bt  e  in  Keene  and  Player's  spim  ts  the  Mending 
of  old  and  new,  that  which  was  passing  away 
and  oar  modem  practice. 

Tlfturninj,'  to  the  Spini  tfa  Travor?a,  we  find 
this  model  ureferred  in  England  in  the  Stuart 
epoch,  and  fndeed  in  fiwhion  for  150  yean.  Tho 
favourite  ni.ikers  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.  were  John  and  Thomas  Hitchcock  and 
Charles  Haward,*  but  there  is  an  nnaooonntable 
difierence  letwien  .Tohn  Hit.  liCTk'^  and  Charles 
Uaward's  spinets  in  tlie  tine  i^pecimons  known 
to  the  writer,  both  the  property  of  Mr.  William 
J),  li  .'f  London,  the  l.itter  of  much  older  char- 
acter, thougii  probably  made  subsequent  to  the 
former. 


'  Th«  itatt^m^nt  In  nARr<siriioiiD  th«l  thire  w»»  no  ind»T*r.<»mt 
bArptUchord'intklnB  apart  frv>m  orKan-butldlnit  In  Kni^land  dtuinc 
Ute  nih  oenturr  li  nu»  conlntillctnl  bjr  ibc  fact  of  Iheaa  >pia«t- 
mmkm  lutTlnc  alto  nuMlr  harpalchordt. '  harp^koii* ' m  Um  iM^Mk 
tlion  prafcmd  to  call  them.  Th«rv  )«  a  hari  »lebon1  of  SoetafMr-^IP 
hr  John  Bltcheork  in  xhv  p<i«.rMl..n  ot  Mr.  W.  J  hrth  ol  LfOM^ 
I  h<-<hlr«.  It  t«  wltlx  lit  dailr  but  l<  i.umlxTnl  lr»l<1r  ^.  Mr.  t>*l«'* 
Jiihu  UM^baocfe  tpliMC  la  naaibcr«d  InaUan  and  dated  ICKi  A  ■ 
auB  or  Isaa  sppamtir  a  wolkanul,  k  kiiai  In  kath  I 
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Thomas  Hitchcock's  R))inetii  are  better  known 
than  John*«.  The  one  in  the  wooilcut  belongs  to 
Messrs.  Broa<lwoo(l.  and  is  nuuiLered  1 379.'  (Tlie 
highest  number  we  have  met  with  of  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  is  1547.)  Messrs.  Brtwdwood's  differ^ 


from  the  John  Hitchcock  one  of  1630  in  having 
a  curved  instead  of  an  angidar  bent  side,  and 
from  the  naturals  being  of  ivory  instead  of  ebony. 
The  compass  of  these  instruments — five  octaves, 
from  G  to  G — is  ko  startling  as  to  Ijc  increilible, 
were  it  not  for  the  facts  tliat  several  instruments 
are  extant  with  this  comp&<M<,  that  tlio  key- 
board did  not  admit  of  alteration,  and  that  the 
Sainsbury  Correspondence  [see  Kl'ckers,  p.  i()f)(t] 
menticmn  the  greater  compass  that  obtained  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  than  was 
expect«Hl  or  required  on  the  Continent.  The 
absence  also  of  the  soundhole.  regarded  as  eesen- 
tiiil  in  all  stringed  instruments  of  that  time, 
where  the  soundboard  covered  the  whole  inter- 
nal space,  shows  how  eminently  progressive  the 
Hitchcocks  muHt  have  been.  Not  so  Haward,  in 
the  only  instruuient  (that  here  represented)  which 


we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  by 
this  maker.    Chas.  Haward  appears  to  have  been 

•  Thli  U  the  ln>lnini«nl  In  Hr.  MIIUli'  pldar*  of  'The  Minuet.' 
IMS.  Thuaai  d«t«<l  |il<  tpiiirU;  John  aurnbcrcd  Umh). 


contempomry  with  the  Hitchcocks,  and  yet  he  is 
as  conservative  to  old  Italian  or  French  practice 
as  if  John  Hitchcock  had  never  made  an  instru- 
ment  in  England.  A  John  Hitchcock  spinet, 
dated  1676,  has  lately  come  under  our  notice, 
.fohn  and  Thomas  were  probably  brothers.  The 
Charles  Hawant  spinet  is  small,  with  ehort  keys 
and  limited  compass,  being  only  of  4  octaves  and 
a  semitone,  B — C.  The  naturals  are  of  snake- 
wood,  nearly  black  ;  the  sharps  of  ivory.  There 
are  wires  on  each  bridge  over  which  the  strings 
pas^*,  and  along  the  hitchpin  block,  precisely  the 
same  as  in  a  dulcimer.  The  decoration  of  the 
sf^undboard,  surrounding  nn  Itilian  rose,  is 
signed  'I  H,'  with  'Carolus  Haward  Fecit' 
al>ove  the  keys ;  and  the  name  of  each  key  is 
distinctly  written,  which  wo  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  refer  to.  Pepys  patnmised  Haward 
(or  Havwanl  as  he  sometimes  writes  the  name). 
We  read  in  his  Diary — 

April  4,  To  Whlto  Hall.  T.w^k  AUIffate  Street 

in  my  way  and  then*  called  uiK>n  onci  Havwanl  tliat 
makes  Virtrinallf,  and  there  did  liko  of  a  little  etpinette, 
and  will  have  liiin  tiiiiBli  it  fur  mv:  for  I  had  a  mind  to 
a  iniall  harpsichon,  but  this  taket  tip  leita  room. 

July  10,  K'lRS.  To  nawanl'ii  to  look  upon  an  E»pin- 
ett<<,  and  I  did  come  near  tu  buying  one,  but  broke  off. 
I  have  a  mind  to  hava  one. 

July  13,  lfi«8.  I  to  buy  my  eapinotte,  which  I  did 
niiw  agree  for,  and  did  at  ilawnrd'it  nicrt  with  Mr. 
Tliacker,  and  heard  him. piny  ou  the  harinicbon,  bo  as  I 
never  heard  man  before,  I  think. 

July  1.1,  HKl".  At  noon  ii  brousht  home  the  enpinetta 
I  bought  the  other  day  of  Haward  ;  co«tM  me  ."V. 

Another  reference  concerns  the  purchase  of 
Triangles  for  the  spinet — a  three-legged  stand,  as 
in  our  illustration.  A  curious  reference  to  Charles 
Haward  occurs  in  *  A  Vindication  of  an  I*j<Hay  to 
the  advancement  of  Musick,'  by  Thomas  Sulmon.* 
M.A.,  London,  1672.  This  writer  is  advwating 
a  new  mode  of  notation,  in  which  the  ordinary 
clef^  were  replaced  by  B.  (bass),  M.  (mean),  and 
T.  (treble)  at  the  signatures: 

Here,  Sir,  I  must  acanaint  you  in  faronr  of  the  afore- 
said II.  M.  T.  that  t'other  day  I  met  with  n  ruriou*  pair 
of  Phannlical  HarjiiM-cliordii  made  l>y  that  .\nh  Hen-tick 
rh.irh-H  Haward,  which  were  ready" rut  <iut  int  1  ix-tavei 
•  a8  I  am  told  he  abuaively  contrives  all  h\n  in  nn  much 
that  by  the  least  hint  of  H.  M.  T.  all  the  noted  wi-ro 
eauily  found  as  lying  in  the  same  pjtHture  in  every  r>ne 
of  tlieir  octaves.  Am<1  that,  Sir.  with  this  atlvaiitage, 
that  so  Roun  as  the  scholar  ha*l  learned  one  hand  he 
underHtiHxi  them,  because  the  po»'ition  of  the  notes  were 
for  both  the  same. 

The  lettering  over  the  keys  in  Mr.  W.  Dale's 
Haward  spinet  is  here  shown  io  be  original.   It  in 

i  Salmon.  Thomas,  ttom  si  Hackney.  Mlddlevei.  In  IW.  was  on 
.\prll  8.  Wt.  sdinKted  a  coinmoner  uf  Trinity  <  'ollrg».  Oifurd.  Ho 
totik  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  tiocame  rector  ut  Mep»»l  IMrppi-nhsll?). 
Iktlfonlthlre.  In  l(>72  he  publiihed  'An  Rmw;  to  the  AdfSNrement 
of  Mu*lck,  bf  eajllni;  sway  the  perplniltj  of  different  *'llfT«.  and 
uniting  4)1  Xirli  of  Hu«lck  In  one  uiilTcnal  chancier.'  Ills  plan 
that  the  note*  should  always  occupy  the  «anie  pixitlon  on  the  slaTe. 
wUhl  ut  retard  as  to  which  r>cta«e  mUhl  be  u»o»l .  siid  h»  ctiuse  «uch 
position  from  that  on  0»e  baai  itate-i.  t.  <i  lo  Ix-  alwajr*  on  the 
lowest  line.  Ilemuviiig  the  bius  clef,  he  subditiitnl  fur  II  the  capital 
l-tler  B.  sljnIfTlne  lla^vs.  In  like  irjanner  he  pl»re«l  at  the  l>^glniilnj 
of  the  nest  Usto  the  letter  M  (fur  Mr.n)  to  Indicalc  llial  Ihr  nolei 
were  to  be  sunt  of  played  an  octave  hl«h<T  than  the  b»»« ;  and  to 
the  second  stave  abo»e  prrtlxrd  the  teller  Tifor  Treble),  to  denote 
that  the  notes  wer»  to  bf  luniided  two  octavrs  »l>i.»e  th<-  b»»i. 
Matthew  Lock  crillciied  Iho  Sfheme  with  «rr«t  asperity,  and  the 
author  published  s  •  Vtndicallon'  of  II.  lo  wh  rh  I.wk  and  others 
replied.  (See  I^a.  MATrasw  )  In  Palmon  publUhrd  A  Pro- 
pcMl  lo  perflirm  Mu»le  In  I'errect  and  MathmiMlcsI  l'ru|«riloin.' 
which.  Ilka  bit  prcv Uius  work,  met  with  no  acccptsjice.      1  W.H.H.j 
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rtrfernkfoa  howevvr  to  obwrve Howard's  rimple 

alj)lia1><'f  icnl  h^ttcring,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the 
Uexachord  nnines  then  paiiaiug  away.  There 
fo  m  vfarginal  (oblong  spinet)  in  York  Museum, 
made  in  165 1  by  Thoman  White,  on  the  k- ys  of 
which  are  monograms  of  Gamaut  (bass  G)  and 
tiM  three  def  kejt  F>bti«,0«oi/b«^Mid 
Qmiire  ut ! 

Ifooe,  in '  Masiok'tMoBiiOMnt'  (London,  1676), 
vefen  to  John  Vmjynmd  m  m  'herpdelwn*  maker, 
and  (Ti'dits  liim  with  the  invention  of  the  Pedal 
for  cbangit^  the  stops.  There  was  a  spinet  by 
one  of  the  Hajwards  or  Hawarda  left  lij  Qmbb 
Ame  to  the  Chnji'  1  Tfoyal  boys.  It  was  used  as 
m  pnctising  instnuuent  until  the  chorister  dajrs 
of  the  late  Sir  J ohn  Qcm,  nerliaps  even  later. 

Stejilit  n  Ki  f  no  was  ft  well-kii  iwn  H{>inet-niaker 
in  London  in  the  rei^  of  (.^ueen  Anne.  His  | 
■pineta,  ehoiriog  mixed  Hitoheook  and  Haward 
fc'iitiircs,  accepting  Mr.  Hughea's  instrnircnt  as 
a  criterion,  reached  the  bigbeet  perfection  of  i 
■pinet  tone  poaeible  within  tooh  limited  dlmen-  | 
sions.  Tlie  llaudin  spinet,  dated  1723,  wliirh 
belonged  to  the  late  i>r.  Kimbault,  and  is  en- 
graved in  his  Hlf<tory  of  the  Piaoofeiie,  p.  69,  is 
now  in  the  jn>«>..  Hsion  of  Mr.  Tajdiouse  of  Oxford. 
Of  later  ibth-century  spinets  we  can  refer  to  a 
fine  one  hy  Mahoon,  dated  1747,  belonging  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ciimiiiingn,  and  there  is  another  by 
that  maker,  who  was  a  copyist  of  the  Uitchcooks, 
at  8.  Kensington  Mnsetmi.  Sir  F.  O.  Oneeley 
ownn  one  1  v  Haxby  of  Vork,  1 766;  and  there 
is  one  by  Biiker  Harris  of  London,  1776,  in  the 
Mmio  School  at  Edinburgh.  Baker  Hanw*s 
were  often  sold  by  I»ngman  &  Broderip,  the 
nredeeeesors  in  Cheapsida  of  Clementi  ft  Collard. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  an  attempt  should  have 
been  made,  while  the  pianoforte  was  yet  a  novelty, 
to  construct  one  in  this  pleasing  wing-shape. 
Crang  Hancock,  of  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, made  one  in  17S3  which  was  long  in  the 
posseftsion  of  Mr.  Walter  Broadwood.  It  is  now 
at  Godalining.  [A.J.H.] 

8PIRIT0S0.  i.e. '  spiritedly,'  Is.  Kke  Con  Spi 
BITO,  a  designation  of  style  rather  than  of  pace. 
It  is  occanonally  met  with  in  Haydn,  rarely  in 
Mozart,  and  in  not  one  of  Beethoven's  original 
works.  In  his  many  arraD^'i  UK  ius  of  n.-itiona) 
airs  'Spiritnoso*  occurs  not  unfretiuently,  aa  in 
«p.  107,  no.  10;  op.  108,  no«.  13,  33  ;  but  he  pro- 
bably found  it  on  the  copies  tent  hiin.  Brahms^ 
with  a  touch  of  wonted  conservatism,  uses  Con 
Spirito  in  the  Finale  of  liia  2nd  Symphony.  [G,] 

8PITTA,  Jui.ifs  Ai;gi.st  Philipp,  a  well- 
known  musical  liUiirat<  ur,  son  of  the  autlior  of 
the  '  Pealter  und  HarlV '  ;  bom  at  Wechnld, 
Hanover,  Dec.  27.  184I  ;  Btudied  at  Gottingen, 
and  aflenvard.**  taught  at  Keval,  Sondershausen, 
and  Leipzig,  where  he  took  part  in  the  fouTiding 
of  the  Bachverein  in  1 874.  80  great  was  hi8 
progre8!4  during  this  time,  that  in  1875  he  was 
niade  I'rof  ssor  of  MuHical  hi)Jtnry  in  tlic  Berlin 
univt  rsity,  and  I'erpetual  Secretary  to  the  Aca- 
demy <.f  Arte  there.  At  Easter  of  the  eanie 
jear  he  became  teaeher  of  mnaloal  HIatoty  in 


the  H<x;hschttle  ftir  Moslk;  in  1876  ettiand 

the  direction,  and  at  niid^uininer  1883  became  a 
I>ermanent  director  of  that  establishment.  Hia 
principal  literary  work  is  a  liffB  of  J.  8.  Biacll 

in  2  vols.  (!'.,  fl.;  vol.  i.  1S73,  vol.  ii.  1880) 
— an  accurate  and  {>erfectly  exhaustive  treatiae 
of  an  relating  to  the  subject,  bnt  aadly  wantfaig 
a  better  index.'  He  ha<<  published  a  smaller  bio- 
graphy of  the  same  master,  forming  Ko.  i  of 
Breitkopf  ft  Riirtel*s  'Maaikaliadie  Vortrige,* 
and  another  of  Schumann,  which,  thoucrh  issued 
as  nos.  37,  38  of  the  same  series,  was  written  for 
thia  Dieiionary.  [See  vol.  iii.  pp.  384-431.]  His 
article  on  Stontini,  in  work,  in  tbf  first 
adequate  treatment  of  that  singular  individuaL 
An  artide  on  Homilina  will  be  found  in  the  Allg. 
DfMitsche  Bio.jt  aphif,  and  many  other  prrwlnc- 
tions  of  ills  pen  in  the  Leipzig  AUg.  Musikaliache 
Zeitung  for  1875-78, 1880-89,  and  in  the  eariier 
numbers  of  Kitin  r's  *  ^fonatslu■ft  fiir  Muhikge- 
schichte.*  His  critical  edition  of  the  organ  works 
of  Bnxtehnde  in  a  vol*.  (B.  ft  H.  1S75,  76), 
is  an  a'bnirrdil"'  •^pocinicn  of  editing',  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  music,  contains  much  valuable 
infimnntSoD.  [G.] 

SPITZFI/JTE,  SPITZFLUTEj  t.«.  Pointed 
flute.  An  organ  stop,  so  called  because  its  pipes 
are  slightly  conical,  that  is,  taper  gradually  fr^m 
the  mouth  upwards.  The  diameter  of  the  top 
is  generally  one*third  of  that  of  the  pipe  at  its 
mouth.  The  tone  is  thin  and  reeily,  but  pure 
and  effective.  The  Spitzflote  may  be  of  S  ft., 
4  ft.,  or  a  ft.  pitch  ;  in  thiu  country  stopa  of  this 
kind  are  most  commonly  of  4  ft.  pitch. 

SrOFFORTIT,  Reginald,  glee  composer,  bom 
176s  at  Southwell,  Nottingham,  where  his 
uncle,  Thomas  Spofforth,  was  organist  of  the 
min^itfT.  From  him  and  firom  Dr.  Benjamin 
C'ooki-  he  jtrobably  derived  all  his  in.structi<»n  in 
music.  Al>out  17S7  or  1788  he  wrote  a  glee— 
probably  hif*  first — for  three  male  voices,  'Lightly 
o'er  the  village  green,'  and  in  1 793  obtained 
two  priz^  from  the  '  Glee  Club,'  for  his  'z\ee» 
'  Sfi"  !  smiling  from  the  rosy  East,'  and  'Where 
are  those  hours,*  which  brought  him  prv>Diinently 
forward.  About  1799  he  pu1>lit<hed  a/Set  of  Six 
Glees,'  one  of  which,  '  Hail,  smiling  mom,*  at 
once  caught  the  public  ear,  and  has  ever  since 
retained  its  popularity.  Another,  '  Fill  high 
the  grape'H  exuliin;,'  strerxni,'  gaineil  a  prize  in 
1810.  tSpotVorth's  masterpieces  however  are  not 
among  his  prize  glees,  and  'Come,  boanteooa 
^lay,'  'Mark'd  yon  her  eye,'  'Health  to  my 
dear,'  and  'How  calm  the  evening' — all  for 
mdle  voioea— are  among  the  finest  epecfaneiia  ef 
hi.H  genius.  Few  English  cnmposen(  perhaps 
have  excelled  Spofforth  in  lively  fancy,  joined 
to  pure  ehnete  etyle.  For  aeveml  yeart  befcfe 
hiH  death  his  health  was  bad,  and  he  died  at 
Kensington  Sept.  8,  1827.  After  his  death  W. 
Hawee  ptibliahed  a  fnnmber  of  hie  MS.  glees, 
hut  some  of  tluse  pieces  are  crude  and  imjvr- 
feot,  and  probably  nut  intended  for  publication. 

I  Aa  Bi«inib  tiSMlstIra  to  sansssfl**    Mm.  ■smia  a  Oa, 
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Beginald'fl  younger  brother,  Samoel,  was  bom 
in  1780,  appiinteU  organist  of  PeterlM>rou;,'h 
Oalhadnl  when  only  cii:htcen,  and  in  1807  was 
made  organiBt  <>f  IJchfield  Cathedral,  He  died 
June  6, and  ia  now  best  known  as  the  com- 
poser of  a  once  popular  ehaiit*  [D.B.3 

SPOHR,  Louis,'  great  yiolimst  and  fnmoiis 
composer,  was  bom  April  35, 1784,  at  iirunswicic, 
fn  tbe  house  of  Us  gntadfiUher,  »  dergymaa. 
Two  yc.Trs  after,  his  father,  a  ynun,:;  pliynician, 
took  up  his  residence  at  Seesen,  and  it  was  there 
that  jomg  Spohr  spoit  bit  early  diildhood. 
Both  parent-*  were  musical:  tho  father  played 
the  flute;  the  mother  was  pianist  and  singer. 
The  boy  showed  his  nrameaf  talent  yery  early, 
and  Ban:jf  ducts  with  his  inntbcr  wlu  n  only  four 
years  of  age.  At  live  he  besan  to  play  the  violin, 
and  when  hardly  six  was  able  to  take  the  violin- 
part  in  Kallvbrennrr  s  trios.  His  first  teachers 
were  Kiemenschneider  and  Dufour.  Tbe  latter, 
a  Ftreneh  imlgr4,  was  so  nraeh  impressed  with 
his  pupil's  exccptidnal  talent,  that  he  i)€r8uaded 
the  lather  to  send  him  for  further  instruction  to 
Branswiek.  Along  with  his  first  stores  on  the 
violin  went  hia  earliest  attempts  at  composition, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  violin  duets.  Tho 
father,  a  strict,  methodioal  man,  invariably  in- 
Ki-^tcd  on  his  properly  finishing  everj-thinsf  he 
began  to  write,  and  would  allow  neither  cor> 
rectioDS  nor  emsures— «  wholesome  discipline, 
tho  advantage  of  which  Spohr  throughoBt  his 
life  never  ceased  to  acknowledge. 

At  Branswiek  he  attmded  the  grammar-school 
and  (  ^ntinuod  his  musical  studies.  His  teachers 
wrere  Kunisch,  a  member  of  the  Duke's  band,  for 
the  riolin,  and  Hartung,  an  old  organist,  for 
coiiii'i  q.  .int.  TIjc  latter  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  pedant,  and  young  Spohr  did  not  continue 
to  stody  tinder  him  for  very  long.  Yet  this  was 
tbe  i>nly  instruction  in  the  theory  of  music  he  ever 
received.  According  to  his  own  statement  it  was 
principally  through  an  eager  study  of  the  scores 
of  the  great  masters,  csjKcially  Mozart,  that  he 
acquired  mastery  over  the  technicalities  of  com- 
posiUon.  His  first  public  appearance  was  at  a 
8chool«concert,  when  he  played  a  concerto  of  his 
own  with  so  much  success  that  he  was  askerl  to 
repeat  it  at  one  of  the  concerts  given  by  the 
Duke's  band.  Kunisch  then  insisted  on  his 
taking  lessons  fipom  Maucourt,  the  leader  of  the 
baud,  and  the  best  violinist  at  Brunswick.  Spohr 
wa«  only  fourteen  when  he  undertook  his 
first  artistic  tour.  With  a  few  letters  of  intro- 
duction in  his  pocket  lio  set  out  for  Hamburg. 
Bat  there  he  failed  even  to  get  a  hearing,  and 
after  some  weelts  had  to  return  to  Brunswick  on 
foot,  greatly  disapjwinted,  his  slender  means 
thoroughly  exhausted.  In  his  despair  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  presenting  to  the  Duke  a  peti- 
tion asking  for  means  to  continue  his  studies. 
The  Duke  was  pleased  with  tho  lad's  open 
l)earing,  heard  him,  wn-"  Ftrtir^k  with  hi-*  talent, 
»t  once  gave  him  an  appointment  in  his  band, 
aod  Afler  a  short  time  expressed  Us  willing- 
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ness  to  defray  the  expenKes  of  his  further 
musical  education  under  one  of  the  great  recog- 
nised masters  of  the  viidin.  Viotti  and  Ferdinand 
Eck  both  declined  to  receive  a  pupil,  but  the 
latter  recommended  his  brother,  Franz  Eck, 
who  was  just  then  travelling  in  Gemnsny.  He 
was  invited  to  Brunswick,  and  as  the  Duke 
was  greatly  pleased  with  his  performances,  an 
agreeineut  was  made  that  young  Bpohr  should 
accompany  him  on  his  journeys  and  receive  his 
instruction,  the  Duke  paying  one  half  of  the 
travelling  expenses  and  a  sakry  berides.  hk  the 
spriiig  of  1802  they  started,  master  and  pupil,  for 
Itustiia.  They  made,  however,  prolonged  stays  at 
Hamborg  and  Stareiiis,  and  it  was  on  these  oc- 
casions that  Spohr  profited  iiiovt  fn  in  hi.i  m.-uster'a 
tuition.  Jjatterly  this  became  very  irregular. 
Spohr  however  derived  mueh  benefit  from  oon- 
fctantly  hearing  Kck,  who  certainly  was  a  very 
excellent  violinist,  though  but  an  indifferent 
musioian.  At  this  period  Spohr,  who  had  an 
herculean  frame  and  very  strong  constitution, 
often  practised  for  10  hours  a  day.  At  the  same 
time  he  composed  industriously,  and  among  other 
thins,'?!  wrote  tho  first  of  his  published  violin 
concertos  (op.  i)  which  is  entirely  in  the  manner 
of  Rode,  and  ano  the  vidin  duets  op  .  3.  In  St. 
Petersburt;  ho  met  Cleuienli  and  Field,  of  whom 
he  tells  some  curious  traits;  and  after  having 
passed  the  winter  there  without  playing  in 
public,  returned  to  Brunswick  in  tlie  summer 
of  1803.  There  he  found  Kode,  and  heard  him 
for  the  first  time.  The  playing  of  this  great 
master  filled  him  with  the  deepest  admiration, and 
for  some  time  it  was  his  chief  aim  to  imitate  Ida 
style  and  manner  as  dosely  as  possible.  After 
having  given  in  a  public  concert  hij;lily  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  progress  made  during  his 
alienee,  he  again  entered  on  his  duties  in  the 
Duke's  baud.  An  intended  journey  to  Paris  in 
1804  was  cruelly  out  short  bv  the  loss  of  his 
precious  GnamerioB  yiolfn,  the  present  of  a 
Russian  enthusiast.  Just  before  entering'  the 
gates  of  Gottingen  the  portmanteau  containing 
the  violin  was  stolen  mm  the  eoach,  and  au 
endeavours  to  recover  it  proved  fruitless.  He 
returned  to  Brunswick,  and  after  having  acquired, 
with  the  help  of  his  generous  patron,  the  Duke, 
another,  though  not  equally  good  violin,  he 
started  for  a  tour  to  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and 
other  German  towns.  His  success  was  every- 
where great,  and  his  reputation  spread  rapidly. 
At  his  Berlin  concert  he  was  assisted  by  Meyer- 
beer, then  only  a  boy  of  13,  but  already  a  bril- 
liant pianist. 

In  1805  Spohr  accepted  the  post  of  leader  in 
the  band  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha.  It  was  there  he 
met  and  married  his  first  wife.  Dorelte  Seheidlflr, 
an  excellent  harp-player,  who  for  many  years 
appeared  with  him  in  all  his  concerts,  ami  for 
wlioin  he  wnCa  a  number  of  sonatas  for  violin 
and  harp,  as  well  as  some  solo-pieces.  Having 
at  his  disposal  a  very  fair  band,  Spohr  now 
began  to  write  orchestral  works  and  vocal  cam* 
positions  of  larger  dimensions.  His  first  opera, 
1  '  Die  Priifuug,'  which  belongs  to  this  period^ 
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was  perfonned  at  a  concert.  In  1807  he  made  I 
a  very  successfal  tour  with  hie  wife  tbrongh  Ger>  | 

many,  visiting  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Prague,  Munich, 
Stuttgardt  (where  he  met  Weber),  Ueidelbeig, 
and  Frankfort.   In  1808  he  wrote  hie  eeoond 

•  opMBy  *  Alruna,'  but  this  again  never  reached  the 
stage,  although  accepted  for  representation  at 
Weimar  and  apparently  gaining  the  approval  of 
Gk)ethe,  at  that  time  manager  of  the  Weimar 
theatre,  who  was  present  at  a  trial-rehearsal  of 
the  work.  In  the  course  of  this  year  Napoleon 
held  the  famous  congress  of  princes  at  Erfurt. 
Spohr,  naturally  anxions  to  see  the  assembled 
princes,  went  to  Erfurt,  where  a  Frenoli  troupe, 
comprising  Talma  and  Mars,  perfonned  every  even- 
ing to  a  pit  of  inonarchs.  But  on  arrival  he  heard 
to liis  great  disappointment  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  but  the  privileged  few  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  theatre.  In  this  dilemma  he  hit  on  a 
happy  expedient.  He  persuaded  the  second  horn- 
player  of  the  band  to  allow  him  t  n  t.iku  his  place, 
'jut  as  he  had  never  before  touched  a  horn,  he 
had  to  practise  for  the  whole  day  in  order 
to  produce  the  natural  notes  of  the  instrument. 
When  the  evening  came,  though  his  lips  were 
black  and  ewollen,  he  was  able  to  get  through 
the  very  ea^y  overture  and  entr'actes.  Napoleon 
and  his  guests  occupie<l  the  first  row  of  stalls; 
but  the  musicians  had  strict  orders  to  turn 
their  backs  to  the  audience,  and  not  to  look  round. 
To  evade  this  fatal  regulation  Spohr  took  with 
him  a  pocket  looking-glass,  and  by  placing  it  on 
hit  daw  got  a  good  view  of  (be  fiunotw  per- 
sonages assembled. 

In  1809  he  made  another  tonr  through  the 
north  of  QemiMiy,  and  at  Hamburg  received  a 
commission  for  an  opera, '  Der  Zweikampf  mit  der 
GeliebLen' — or  'The  Lovers'  Duel' — which  w.-us 
produced  with  great  succeiB  the  3rear  after.  At 
this  time  he  had  already  written  six  of  hin  vioHn- 
concertos,  and  as  a  player  had  hardly  a  rival 
in  Germany.  The  year  1809  is  memorable  for 
the  first  Mu»ic  Festival  in  Germany,  which  was 
celebrated  under  Spohr's  direction  at  Franken- 
hausen.  a  small  town  in  Thuringia.  It  was  fol- 
lowed bv  another,  in  iSii,  for  which  Spohr 
composed  his  first  symphony,  in  Eb.  In  181 2 
he  wrote  his  first  oratorio,  '  Das  jlingste  Gericht ' 
(not  to  be  confounde<l  with  'Die  letzten  Dinsje,' 
so  well  known  in  England  as  'ITio  Last  Judg- 
ment), on  the  invitation  of  the  French  Governor 
of  Erfurt,  for  the  '  F6te  Napoldon'  on  Aug.  15. 
He  naively  relates'  that  in  the  composition  of 
this  work  he  soon  felt  his  want  of  practioe  in 
counterpoint  and  fnguo-writing ;  he  therefore  ob- 
tained Marpurg's  treatise  on  the  subject,  studied 
it  Mitdnoosly,  wrote  half  a  doien  faguee  after 
the  models  given  therein,  and  then  appears  to 
ham  been  quite  satisfied  with  his  proficiency! 
The  omtofio  waa  ikirly  aueceasftil,  hot  after  two 
more  performances  of  it  at  Vienna  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  composer  became  dissatisfied, 
and  laid  it  aaide  for  ever.  In  •otnmn  x8i3 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Vienna,  and 
achieved  as  performer  a  brilliant,  as  compofier  an 


honourable  auooesi.  The  post  of  leader  of  the 
bandatthenewlyeitaUldiea  The«traa&-der«Wt«n 

being  offered  to  him  under  brilli.int  conditions, 
he  gave  up  his  appointment  at  Gotha  and  settled 
at  Vienna.   Ihmng  the  next  summer  he  oooi* 
posed  his  opera  '  Faugt,'  one  of  his  best  works, 
and  soon  afterwards,  in  celebration  of  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  a  great  patriotic  cantata.  But  neither 
of  these  works  was  performed  until  after  he  had 
left  Vienna.  During  his  stay  there  Spohr  natarally 
came  into  contact  with  Beethoven ;  but  in  spite 
of  his  admiration  for  the  master's  earlier  c^mipo 
sitions,  especially  for  the  quartets,  op.  18,  which 
he  was  one  of  tho  first  to  perform  at  a  time  when 
they  were  hardly  known  outside  Vienna  (in- 
deed he  waa  the  very  first  to  play  them  at  Leipsic 
and  Berlin)— yet  he  was  quite  unable  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  tho  great  oompoaei*e 
character  and  works,  as  they  appeared  aven  in 
his  second  period.    His  criticism  of  the  C  minor 
and  Chofal  Sjmphonies  haa  gained  for  Spohr,  as 
a  critic,  an  unenviable  reputation.    He  disap- 
proves of  the  fir.>t  subject  of  the  C  minor  as  un- 
suited  for  the  opening  movameot  of  a  symphony; 
considers  tho   slow   movement,  pranlincr  the 
beauty  of  tho  melody,  too  much  spun  out  and 
tedious — and  though  praising  the  Scherzo.  ac« 
tu;i11v  ppe:il<3  of  '  tlie  immonning  noise  of  the 
I'  inalo.'   Tlie  Clmrul  Syinphimy  fares  still  worse : 
he  holds  the  first  tliree  movements,  though  not 
without  fljushe.H  of  ^'enius,  to  be  inferior  to  all 
tho  movements  of  the  previous  eight  syni phonies, 
and  the  Finale  he  calls 'ao  monstrou.s  and  ta^^te- 
less,  and  in  its  conception  of  Schiller's  Ode  so 
trivial,  that  he  cannot  understand  how  a  genius 
like  Beethoven  could  ever  write  it  down.*  After 
this  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  finishes  tip  by 
saying :  '  Beethoven  was  wanting  in  aesthetic 
eolture  and  aeoaa  of  heanty.*'  Bat  parhape  no 
f^rcat  artist  was  ever  so  utterly  wrapped  up  in 
himself  as  Spohr.    What  ho  could  not  measure 
by  the  atancbid  of  his  own  peculiar  talenty  to 
him  was  not  meafjurablo.    Hence  hia  compj^ 
absence  of  critical  power,  a  quality  which  m 
many  other  caaea  haa  pro^  to  be  by  no  means 
insep.irablo  from  creative  tilont. 

Although  his  stay  at  Vienna  was  on  the  whole 
very  auooessful,  and  did  mneh  to  nuae  his 
reputation,  he  left  it  in  1S15,  after  havin.^ 
quitted  hia  appointment  on  account  of  di«- 
agreemaota  trith  the  manager  of  the  theatre. 
He  passed  tho  snmm«r  at  the  country  seat  of 
Prince  Carolath  in  Bohemia,  and  then  went  to 
oondnct  another  feetival  at  Fnmkenhansen, 
where  he  brought  out  his  Cantata  '  Das  befn  it  ? 
Deutschland,'  after  which  he  set  out  for  a  tour 
through  the  west  and  aoath  of  Germany,  Alsace, 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  On  his  road,  with  th  - 
special  view  of  pleasing  the  Italian  public,  he 
wrote  the  8th  CSoneerto— the  well-known  *Sc«ia 
Cant;mto.*  He  visited  all  tho  principal  towrn 
of  the  Peninsula,  played  the  concerto  in  Kome 
and  Milan,  and  miule  acquaintanoe  with  Roaaiei 
and  lii.s  music,  without,  as  will  be  readily  he» 
lieved,  approving  much  of  the  latter. 
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Heturned  to  Germany,  in  1817  ho  vit^ted 
HoUaiidyUid  then  accepted  U>e  poet  of  conductor 
of  the  opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Here, 
in  1818,  hia  opera  'Fauat'  waa  fir^t  producetl. 
It  was  quickly  sacceeded  by  'Zemire  and 
Azor,'  which,  though  hardly  equal  to  '  Faust,' 
gained  at  the  time  even  greater  popularity. 
Owbf(  ttgtAn  to  diffbraioes  with  the  manager  he 
left  Frankfort,  af!rr  a  stay  of  scarcely  two  yoars. 
In  1820  )ie  ucct-pteii  an  invitation  £rum  tlie  FhiU 
harmonic  Society  in  London,  and  paid  his  first 
visit  to  England.  He  appeared  at  the  openinj^ 
concert  of  the  reason  (March  6),  and  played  i 
with  great  racoefls  hie  Conoerto  No.  8,  'Nello 
Stilo  drammatico.'  At  the  second  cnnrc-rt  lie  h  d  ' 
hii  Solo  Quartet  in  E.  At  the  next  he  would 
naturally  have  been  at  the  head  of  tho  violins  to 
lead  the  hand,  while  Riea,  accordin;:^  to  the  then 
prevailinff  faahion,  presided  at  the  piano.  But, 
after  havuig  overoome  the  oppoeition  of  lome  of 
the  directors,  Spnhr  Rucccetled  in  intriKliiciiif;  the 
conductor's  stick  for  the  first  time  into  a  Fiiil- 
hannonfo  oonoert.  It  waa  on  this  oooasion  that 
he  cond'.ieted  his  MS.  Symphony  in  I>  minor, 
a  fine  work,  which  he  had  composed  during  his 
■tay  in  London,  and  which  ftuly  deserved  the 
enthtif^iastic  reception  it  received  by  the  {)ublic 
and  the  press,  though  now  too  seldom  heard.' 
At  the  last  ooncert  of  the  Mason  another  Sym- 
pliony  of  his  was  played  for  the  first  timo  in 
England,  as  well  as  his  Nonetto  for  strings  and 
wind  (op.  31).  Sp6br  was  delighted  with  the 
excellent  performatice  of  tho  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, especially  the  stringed  instruments.  He 
tells  as  that,  finding  how  good  the  strings  were, 
he  had  given  them  Bpeeial  opportunitiea  for 
duplay  in  the  D  minor  Symphcmy,  and  also  that 
he  bad  never  since  heard  the  work  so  splendidly 
performed.'  Altogether  his  Hiijiturn  in  London 
was  both  artistically  and  financially  a  great  suc- 
cess. At  his  farewell  ooneert,  his  wife  made  her 
last  appearance  as  a  harp-player,  and  was  warmly 
applauded.  iSoon  after  she  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
eoont  of  tll-health,  to  give  op  the  harp.  In  its 
place  she  took  up  pianoforte-playing,  and  would 
ooeasionally  play  in  concerts  with  her  husband, 
who  wrote  a  nnmber  of  pianoftnrte  and  violin 
due's  especially  for  her.    She  died  in  18.^4. 

On  his  journey  home,  Spohr  visited  Paris  for 
the  first  time.  Here  he  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Kreutzor,  Viotti,  Habeneok, 
Cberubini,  and  other  eminent  muncians,  and  was 
received  by  them  with  great  cordtaUtj  and  es- 
teem. His  BOeoMMI  at  a  Concert  which  he  gave  at 
the  Opera  was  oomflate^  although  his  quiiBt,  un- 
pretentious style  was  not  and  could  not  be  as 
much  to  tho  taste  of  tho  French  as  it  was  to  that 
of  the  German  and  English  public.  Cherubini 
appears  to  have  felt  a  special  interest  in  S[)ohr'a 
compositions,  and  the  latter  takes  special  pride 
in  relating  how  the  great  Italiiui  made  him  play 
a  quartet  of  his  three  times  over.  Returned  to 
Ocnnany,  Spohr  settled  atBieadao,  wJiere  Websr 
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was  just  then  engaged  in  bringin;,'  out  his 
'IMsehnts.*  This  opera  had  already  routed  an 
nnprecetlented  enthusiasm  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
But  Spohr  was  no  more  able  to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  Weber,  than  that  of  Beethoven.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  that  shortly  before  thi.s, 
without  knowing  of  Weber's  opera,  he  hod  had 
the  intention  of  setting  a  libretto  founded  on  the 
identical  story  of  Freischiitr.  As  soon  however 
&a  he  heard  that  Weber  treated  the  subject,  he 
gave  it  up.  During  Spohr's  stay  at  Dresden, 
Weber  received  an  offer  of  the  post  of  Hof  kapell- 
meister to  the  Elector  of  Uessen-Cassel ;  but 
being  unwilling  to  leave  Dresden,  he  declined, 
at  the  same  time  strongly  recommending  Sjwhr, 
who  soon  after  was  offered  the  appointment  for 
life  under  the  most  {avoarafale  conditions.  On 
New  year's  day,  1S22,  lie  entercfl  on  his  duties 
at  Cassel,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  at 
once  the  respect  and  obedience  of  band  and 
singers,  and  soon  succeeded  in  procuring  a  more 
than  local  reputation  for  their  performances. 
Meanwhile  he  had  fini^lied  his  '  Jessonda,* 
which  soon  made  the  round  of  all  the  opera- 
houses  in  Germany,  with  great  and  well-deserved 
sucL' s^.  It  must  be  re^^anled  as  the  ctdmin- 
ating  point  of  Spohr's  activity  as  a  composer. 
At  Leipzig  and  Beriin,  where  he  hlmsslf  con- 
ducted the  fir.^t  performances,  it  wa-S  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  little  inferior  to  that  roused 
a  few  years  before  by  the  *  IVeisehttts.'  In 
the  winter  of  1824  he  iia,-isr.l  sDinu  time  in 
Berlin,  and  renewed  and  cemented  the  friend- 
ship with  Felix  Menddssohn  and  the  members 
of  his  family,  whicli  had  been  begun  when  they 
visited  him  at  Cassel  in  iSaa.  In  i8i6  he 
conducted  the  Bhmish  Festival  at  Dttsseld4nf, 
when  his  oratorio  'The  Last  Judgment'  (Die 
letzten  Dinge)  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 
It  pleased  so  much  timt  it  was  lepsated  a  few 
days  later  in  aid  of  the  Greek  Insurgents. 
His  next  great  work  was  the  opera  'i'ietro 
von  Albano,*  which  however,  liite  his  next 
(.pt  ras  '  Dcr  EcrtrLfeist '  and  '  Dcr  Alchymist,' 
had  but  a  temporary  success.  In  1831  he  fin* 
ished  his  great  Violin-School,  whidi  has  ever 
since  its  publication  maintained  tho  place  of  a 
standard  work,  and  which  contains,  both  in  text 
and  eteroises,  a  vast  amount  of  extremely  in- 
teresting  and  useful  material.  At  the  saiue  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  reflecttt  soiuewhat 
exclusively  Spohr's  peculiar  style  of  playing,  and 
is  therefore  of  especial  value  for  the  study  of 
his  own  violin  compoeitions.  It  is  also  true  that 
its  elementary  part  is  of  lei^s  [iractiteal  value  from 
the  fact  that  the  author  himself  had  never  taught 
beginners,  and  so  had  no  personal  experience  in 
that  respect. 

The  political  disturbances  of  1R33  canard  a 
prolonged  interruption  of  the  opera- performances 
at  Cassel  Spohr,  incense<l  by  the  petty  despotism 
of  the  Elector,  proved  himself  at  this  time,  and 
still  more  during  the  revolutionary  j>eriod  of 
1848  and  1849.  a  strong  Radical,  inenmnpf  there* 
by  hit  emnlcver'a  disnleasme,  and  causmg  him 
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innomenble  annoyanoes.  However  he  made 
good  OM  of  iho  latatrnption  to  his  official  duties, 

by  writing  hie  great  Symphony  '  Die  Weihe  der 
Tone'  (The  Consecration  of  Sound,  no.  4,  op.  86), 
which  was  prodnoed  at  OmmI  in  1833.  During 
the  next  year,  which  was  saddened  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  composed  the  oratorio 
*Dm  Hoilaad**  letske  Standen'  (Calvary),  on  a 
libretto  which  Rochlitz  had  ofTerod  to  Mendels- 
sohn, but  which  the  latter,  being  then  engaged 
on  'St.  'Ptxlf*  had  declined.  Spohi^s  oratorio 
waa  first  performed  at  Cassel  on  Good  Friday, 
X835.  In  1839  P'^^  second  visit  to  Eng- 
land, wfaflca  flMtiiwhila  hb  annio  had  attidned 
preat  popularity.  He  had  received  an  invitation 
to  produce  his  *  Calvary '  at  the  Norwich  Festi- 
val, and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  offered  to 
the  work  by  some  of  the  clerLTV  on  account  of 
its  libretto,  his  reception  appears  to  have  sur- 
pasted  in  enthoilann  anythuig  he  had  hefere 
experienced.  It  was  a  r(  ;d  Bucces."?,  and  Spnhr  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  refers  to  it  as  the  greatest 
of  hii  tdomphe.  Soon  after  hie  return  to  Cae> 
tA  he  received  from  Professor  Edward  Taylor 
the  libretto  of  another  oratorio,  'The  Fall  of 
Babylon,*  with  a  reqneet  that  he  would  compose 
it  for  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1842.  In  1S40 
he  conducted  the  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapcllo. 
Two  yeen  later  he  brotight  ont  at  Oeseel  Wag- 
ner's '  Der  Fliegende  Hollander.*  That  Spohr, 
who  in  the  case  of  Beethoven  and  Weber,  ex- 
hibited eneb  inability  to  appreciate  novelty — 
and  who  at  bottom  was  a  conservative  of  con- 
serratives  in  music — should  have  been  the  venr 
firrt  mndeian  of  endnenee  to  interest  himself 
in  Wagner's  talent  is  a  curiona  fact  not  l  a-ilv 
«q)lained.  To  some  extent  his  predilection  for 
expeflmenti  in  mode — raeh  as  he  diowed  in 
his  '  Weiho  der  Tone,*  his  Symphony  for  two 
orchestras,  the  Historic  Symphony,  the  Quartet- 
Goneertante  and  eome  other  wingB— dnay  aoeoont 
for  it :  while  his  I'.nj;  familiarity  with  the  stage 
had  doubtless  sharpened  his  perception  for  dn- 
matio  effiset,  and  thoe  enabled  him  to  veoognise 
Wagner's  eminently  dramatic  cenius.  r>iit  tliuie 
was  in  Spohr,  both  as  man  and  as  artist,  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  nltra-CSoneervatlve,  nay  ahnost 
PhililCinc  clement,  and  of  the  Radical  spirit. 

To  the  great  disappointment  of  himself  and 
his  English  friende,  he  was  unable  to  oonduet 
the  '  Fall  of  Babylon '  at  Norwich,  since  the 
Elector  refused  the  neoessaiy  leave  ni  abaence. 
Sven  a  monster  petition  firam  hie  ISngfiih  ad* 
mirers  and  a  rjuh  ial  request  from  Lord  Aboi"deen, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  (government,  to  the 
Elector,  had  not  the  desM  result.  His  Serene 
Highness  at  least  felt  safe  from  naval  reprisals. 
The  oratorio  however  was  performed  with  the 
greatest  snoeess,  and  Spohr  had  to  be  satisfied 
•with  the  r-  i>i3rt.s  of  his  triumph,  which  poured 
in  from  many  quarters.  On  the  firat  day  of  his 
summer  vacation,  he  started  for  England,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  conducted  a 
performanoe  of  the  new  orattnio  at  the  Hanover 
Squara  Rooms.  On  this  and  other  oooaaions  his 
noflptiflii  here  was  of  the  most  eathusiastio  kind. 


The  oratorio  was  repeated  on  a  large  scale  by 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Sodsty  in  Exeter  HalL 
The  last  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the  season  (July 
3)  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  Spohr,  having  in 
its  pr^grsaune  a  qrmphony,  an  overture,  a  viwin^ 
concerto,  and  a  vt>cal  duet  of  his.  By  special 
request  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  an  extra 
concert  with  his  oo*operation  was  given  en 
July  10,  in  which  also  he  wa.s  well  rcjTe-^entefl. 
A  most  enjoyable  tour  through  the  South  and 
West  of  England,  and  Wslee,  brought  tUe  virit 
of  Spohr's  to  a  happy  end. 

The  year  1844  was  marked  by  the  compo- 
sition of  his  last  opera,  '  Die  Krensftdner '  (Tlia 
Crusaders),  for  which  he  had  him  elf  arranged 
the  libretto  from  a  play  of  Kotzebue.  It  was 
performed  at  Osesel  wd  Beriin,  but  had  no 
lasting  BUcccBs.  During  his  vacations  he  ma'le 
a  journey  to  Paris,  and  witnessed  at  the  Od^n 
the  jand  pcrfivmanee  of  Mendelssohn's  *  An- 
tigone.' The  members  of  the  Conservatoire 
orchestra  arranged  in  liis  honour  a  medal  per- 
formaaeeof  his  'Oooseoation  of  Sound.*  In  the 
same  year  ho  conducted  the  *Mi»3a  Solemnis* 
and  the  Choral  Symphony  at  the  great  Beethovsn 
Festival  at  Bodn.  The  year  1847  saw  Um  | 
again  in  London,  where  the  S-u  ivil  Harmonic 
Society  announced  a  series  of  three  concerts  for 
the  produotion  of  Ms  prindpal  saersd  compo- 
sitions: 'The  Fall  of  Balnlon.'  'Calvary,'  'The 
Last  Judgment,'  'The  Lord's  Prayer,'  and  Mil< 
ton's  84th  Pialm.  However,  on  grounds  similar 
to  those  which  had  roused  ho  much  opposition  at 
Norwich,  Calvaiv  was  omitted  from  the  scheme, 
and  *Tbe  Flail  of  Babylon*  repeated  in  its  plaesi. 

On  hh  return  to  Cas-ol,  Sjvihr  seems  to  baVtt 
been  quite  absorbed  by  the  great  poiitidal  avenls 
then  going  on  in  Germany.  In  the  summer  of 
1848  he  sjit  nt  his  vacations  at  Frankfort,  where 
the  newlv  created  German  Parliament  was  sil> 
ting,  and  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  the 
debates  of  that  short-lived  political  assembly. 
In  1849  he  composed  a  fresh  symphony,  *Tbe 
Seasons*— -his  idntb.  With  1850  a  long  chain  of 
annoyances  began.  When  his  usual  summer  va> 
cation  time  arrived,  the  J^ector,  probably  intend- 
ing to  show  displeasure  at  his  political  opiniam. 
refused  ti)  t-ign  tho  leave  of  absence — a  mere 
ibnnaUty,  as  his  right  to  claim  the  vacation  was 
fixed  by  oontmet.  After  several  fmittess  at> 
temi>t.s  to  olitain  the  signature,  Spohr,  having 
made  all  his  arrangements  for  a  long  journey, 
left  Oassel  without  leave.  This  step  involved 
him  in  a  law-suit  with  the  administration  of  the  I 
theatre,  which  lasted  for  four  years,  and  which 
he  finally  lost  on  teohnical  grounds. 

For  the  London  season  of  1853  Spohr  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  new  Opera  at 
Covent  Garden  to  adapt  his  'Faust*  to  tho 
Italian  stage.  He  acconiingly  composed  redta- 
tives  in  plaoe  of  the  spoken  dialogue,  and  msdo 
some  further  additions  and  alterations.  It  wai 
produced  with  great  success  under  h'\i  own 
direction  on  July  15,  the  principal  parts  V^ein^' 
sustained  by  Castellan,  Roncuni,  Formes,  aud 
Tsmberlilc.  In  185^  after  manj  fruitless  at* 
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tempts,  which  were  regularly  frustrated  by  the 
Elector,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
\Va.;ner'8  '  Tinmh  iiiser'  at  Caisael.  In  reference 
to  it  he  says  in  hin  Autobiography,  'this  opera 
ooataizu  »  great  dial  that  is  new  and  beautiful, 
but  also  some  tliii^ga  which  are  ugly  and  ex- 
cradating  to  the  ear/  aad  speaking  uf  the  2nd 
finale  he  says:  'in  thin  fixiale  now  and  then 
a  truly  frightful  music  is  produced.'  That  he 
considered  Wagner  by  far  the  greatest  of  all 
living  dnuMtio  conipoGers  he  declared  as  soon 
he  becnrne  acqnainted  with  The  Flying  Dutcli- 
man.  Fnun  'lannhiiuser  he  would  have  pro- 
eMde<l  to  Ix>hengrin,  but  owing  to  tho  usual 
opposition  of  the  court,  all  his  oivleavours  to  bring 
it  out  were  frustrated.  In  tlie  »:\mc  year  he  came 
Jbr  theaixth  aad  last  time  to  Enghmd,  to  fulfil  an 
enrrajjcment  at  the  New  Philhannonic  Omctrts. 
At  three  of  these  he  conducted  not  ouly  many  of 
hb  own  worka— especially  tho  Symphony  for  two 
orchestras— but  alio  the  Choral  Symphony.  At 
the  same  time  Jessonda  was  in  preparation  at 
Covent  Garden.  But  as  it  could  not  be  fntodaced 
before  the  cIobo  of  his  vwonUoa,  SpuHut  was  un- 
able to  conduct  it  binuelf. 

From  this  time  bie  powers  b^an  to  decline. 
He  still  wont  on  composing,  but  declared  him- 
self dissutiatied  with  the  results.  In  1857 
was  ]>en8ioned  off,  very  mucb  egeliist  his  wish, 
and  in  the  winter  of  the  same  ye&r  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  his  arm,  which  compelled 
bim  to  give  up  violin-playing.  Once  more,  in 
1858.  at  the  celebration  of  tho  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Prague  Conservatorium,  he  con- 
ducted bis  Jessond*  with  wonderful  energy.  It 
wa-s  his  last  public  appearance.  He  dieil  quietly 
on  Oct.  16,  1859,  at  Caasel,  and  thus  dosed  the 
long  life  of  a  man  and  aa  ertist  wbo  had  to 
the  full  developed  tho  great  talents  and  powers 

given  to  him ;  who  throughout  a  long  career  had 
ved  up  to  tbe  ideal  be  had  eonoeived  in  youtb ; 
in  whom  private  character  and  artistic  activity 
oonespondtid  to  a  rare  degree,  even  in  tbeir 
foiblea  and  defidowiea.  That  tbaae  M  were 
not  small  cannot  be  denied.  His  utter  want  of 
critical  power,  in  reference  both  to  bimself  and  to 
otban,  fa  folly  exposed  in  bia  intorsatiiig  Auto* 
biography,*  which  however  bears  the  strongest 
possible  testimony  to  his  rare  manly  straigbtfor- 
wwdnesa  aad  ainoerity  in  word  and  deed,  aad  to 
the  childlike  purity  of  mind  which  he  preserved 
from  early  youth  to  latest  age.  Dillicult  as  it  is 
to  undarttand  his  famous  critidsms  on  Beethoven 
and  his  interest  for  Wagner,  their  sincerity 
cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  According  to 
his  ligbta  be  ever  atood  up  for  the  dignity  of 
hiti  art,  with  the  saino  unflinching  independence 
of  cbaractor  with  which  he  claimed,  not  without 
penonal  iMc,  the  tigfata  of  a  free  dtiaen.  He 
wsk»  born  with  an  individuality  so  peculiar  and 
ao  strong  as  to  allow  hardly  any  influence  to 
ootardemaBta.  It  fa  true  thai  he  oidled  himself 
A  ^<tg*plt  of  Mozart.  But  the  universality  of 
^ozart  s  talent  was  tho  very  reverse  of  S{)ohr'8 
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exclusive  individualism ;  and  except  in  their  great 
regard  for  '  form,'  and  in  a  certam  similarity  of 
melodic  structure,  the  two  masters  have  hanlly 
anything  in  common.  Spohr  certainly  was  a 
bom  musician,  second  only  to  the  very  greateat 
masters  in  true  musical  instinct ;  in  power  of 
concentration  and  of  work  lianUy  inferior  to 
any.  Bttfc  the  range  of  his  talent  was  not  wide: 
he  never  aeems  to  have  been  able  to  f>tep  out 
of  a  given  circle  of  ideas  and  sentinients,  and 
when  he  tried  to  enlarge  his  sphere,  it  was  only 
to  get  hold  of  tho  outt  r  hIr'H  of  things,  which 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  fill  with  tho  old  fuiniliar 
substance.  He  never  left  the  circle  of  his  in- 
dividuality, but  drew  everythinij  within  it.  At 
the  6ame  time  it  must  be  contebsod  that  he  left 
much  outside  of  that  circle,  aad  bis  ignorance 
of  the  achievements  of  others  was  often  astound- 
ing. This  iu  illustrated  by  a  well-aotbenticated 
story.  A  pupil  of  his  left  him,  and  went  for 
some  time  to  Leipzig  to  study  tho  piano  and  other 
branches  of  music.  On  his  return  to  Cassel  he 
called  on  Spohr,  and  was  asked  to  play  to  him. 
The  pupil  played  Ecethovon's  Sonata  in  K  minor 
op.  90.  Spohr  was  much  struck,  and  whom  the 
piece  waa  finfahed  aade  the  aingular  enquiry, 
'  Have  you  compoaod  mnoh  mora  in  that  atjla^ 
Herr  V 

He  was  fond  of  experiments  in  oompodtion — 
such  as  new  combinations  of  instruments  (to  wit 
the  Double  Quartets,  tho  Symphony  for  two  or- 
chestras, the  Quartet-Concerto,  and  others),  or 
adoption  of  programmes  ('Consecration  of  Sound'; 
Concertino,  'Fast  and  Present,'  etc.),  and  thus 
showed  his  eagerness  to  strike  out  new  patha. 
But  after  all,  what  do  wo  find  under  these  new 
dresses  and  fresb-inventod  titles  but  the  same  dear 
old  Spohr,  iaeapable  of  putting  on  a  really  new 
face,  even  for  a  few  bars  ?  '  Napoleon,  s-iys 
liobert  'Schumann  propos  to  Spohr's  Histori- 
cal Symphony),  '  once  went  to  a  masked  ball, 
but  before  he  had  been  in  the  room  a  few  minutes 
folded  his  arms  in  his  well-known  attitude.  "  The 
Emperor!  tbe  X^peror!**  at  once  ran  through 
the  place.  Just  so,  through  the  disguises  of  the 
Symphony,  one  kept  hearing''  Spohr,  Spohr"  in 
every  comer  of  the  room.*  Henoe  there  uoonai- 
derable  sameness — nay,  monotony,  in  his  works. 
Be  it  oratorio  or  concerto,  opera  or  string-quartot 
—he  treats  than  all  very  mnoh  intheaame  man* 
ner,  and  it  is  not  so  much  tho  distinctive  styles 
peculiar  to  these  several  forms  of  music  that  we 
find,  aa  Spohr's  peculiar  individoaUty  impressed 
ui»on  all  of  them.  He  certainly  was  not  devoid  of 
originality — ^in  fact  bis  style  and  manner  are  so 
entirdy  hfa  own  that  no  eompoaar  fa  peihape 
BO  absolutely  unmistakeable  as  ho  is.  That  an 
originality  so  strong  and  so  inalienable,  unless 
supported  by  eteame  power  of  tbe  very  first 
order  and  controlled  by  Bclf-criticism,  would 
easily  lead  to  mannerism  fa  obvious  j  and  a  man- 
nerist he  must  be  oalled. 

Certain  njclo  linus  j  hrases  and  cadences,  chro- 
matic prcoresaions  and  enbarmonio  modulatious, 
in  thamaenrea  heanlilUlenoqgh,  Mid  moat  affeetive. 
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occur  over  ud  orer  again,  until  they  appear 
to  partake  more  of  tlie  native  of  inecljanical 
ountrivancM  than  to  be  the  nataral  emanations 
ct  a  IItu^  mnsieal  organism.    His  povon  of 

invention  are  hy  no  moans  weak,  and  many 
of  his  melodies  have  noi  only  an  indescribable 
dtarm  of  tweet  and  tender  melaneholv,  but  are 
of  truly  surpas-sin:;  beauty.  Modem  critics  aro 
in  the  habit  of  charging  him  with  a  want  of 
litMroe  and  manliness,  but  it  Is  difRccIt  to  see  how 
such  a  charge  can  bo  maintained  in  the  face  of 
many  of  his  best  works,  even  if  it  be  true  in 
regard  to  the  lest  Important  ones.  Bnrely  there 
is  no  want  of  manly  vigour,  or  noblo  jiathos, 
in  such  pieces  as  the  fint  Allegro  of  tiie  9th 
Ooneerto,  the  Inteodnetioii  to '  Jessonda,*  some  of 
Ilia  Byniphony-moveinents,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  named !  Such  criticism,  however  fre- 
quent now-ardays,  is  probably  only  the  natural 
reaction  from  an  unboumlcd  and  indiscrimin- 
ating  enthusiasm,  which,  in  England  at  one 
time^  mad  to  place  Spohr  on  the  same  level  with 
Kuidel  and  Beethoven.  These  temporary  fluc- 
tuations  will,  however,  sooner  or  later  subside, 
and  then  his  true  podtion  m  m  great  master, 
second  in  rank  only  to  the  Teiyglaataof  art»  will 
be  again  established. 

The  tedmieal  workmanship  in  hii  eompoeittoas 
is  admirable,  the  thematic  treatment  his  strong 
point;  but  it  would  appear  that  this  was  the 
result  rather  of  a  happy  musical  oiganisation 
than  of  deep  study.  Ho  cannot  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  great  masters  of  counterpoint,  and 
the  fugues  in  his  oratorios,  though  they  ran 
smoothly  enough  and  are  in  a  sense  effective, 
can  hardly  be  called  highly  interesting  from  a 
musical  point  of  view. 

Symmetry  of  form  is  one  of  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  his  works ;  but  this  love  of  symmetry 
grew  eventually  into  a  somewhat  pedantic  form- 
alism. A  cadence  without  it3  pruce<ling  'passage 
and  shake'  he  is  reported  to  have  held  in  ab- 
horrence.  His  instrumentation  shows  the  master 
hand  throqglioa^  although  his  predilection  for 
extreme  keys  presents  much  dithculty  to  the 
wind-instruments,  and  sometimes,  especially  in 
his  opi  ran,  the  onheetm  ia  wanting  in penpiouity, 
and  not  free  from  monotony. 

To  his  violin-concertos — ami  among  them 
especially  to  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th — must  be 
assigned  the  first  jilace  among  his  works.  They 
are  only  aurpoiisod  by  those  of  Beethoven  and 
Ifeiidelsedui,  and  are  probably  destined  to  live 
longer  than  any  other  of  his  works.  Th^y  arc 
distioguiiihed  as  much  by  noble  an>i  elevated  ideas 
at  by  masterly  thematic  treatment ;  while  the 
supreme  fitness  of  eveiy  note  in  the  sMlo-pnrt  to 
the  nature  of  the  violin,  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned. They  ore  not  likely  to  disappear  iovn 
ftom  the  repert'iiri's  of  the  best  violinists. 

His  duets  and  concertantcs  for  two  violins, 
and  for  violin  and  viola,  are  of  their  kind  unsur- 
passed. By  tin;  frequent  employment  of  duublc 
stops  great  Konority  in  produced,  ond,  if  well 
pla\ej.  the  etfoct  is  charming. 

The  mass  of  his  chamber-muai^  a  great  number 


of  quartets,  quintets,  double  quartets,  trios,  eie.. 

is  now-a-dav«  but  rarely  heard  in  public.  Thoii^U 
still  favourites  with  amateurs  of  the  older  gener- 
ation, they  are,  with  fbw  exceptions,  all  but  nn- 
known  to  tlio  municians  of  the  present  day.  Tlie 
reason  for  tJiis  must  be  found  in  the  £ftOt  that  a 
eererer  etandardof  critieintt  is  applied  to  eham1ier> 
nr.:>ii"  in  ^M-nt  ral,  an«l  especially  to  the  string»-d 
(juartet,  than  to  any  other  fonn  of  musiical  com- 
position,  not  even  noepting  the  symplmny.  In 
orchestral  music  effects  of  aoundand  tone-colouring 
—distinct  from  pure  musical  ideas  play  an  un- 
deniable and  important  part ;  but  in  tne  etringed 
quartet,  the  means  of  representatit  m  are  so  limited, 
and  the  perspicuity  is  such,  that  anything  not 
absohitdy  essential  totiie  mnsioal  thought — any' 
thing  in  the  way  of  mere  effect  or  •pad^Iin^'' — 
cannot  be  introduced  without  at  once  betraying 
8U]>crfluity  and  wedoHM  of  ooostmetion.  The 
btringed  quartet  may  well  bo  conipare«l  to  an 
outUnO'diawing  in  which  every  line  must 
and  in  which  no  colouring  or  efrects  of  light  and 
hhade  can  atone  for  weaknens  of  design  or  execu- 
tion. Hence  none  but  the  vecy  greatest  masters 
have  aneeeeded  in  producing  lastfog  works  of  this 
class.  Spohr  as  a  composer  of  quartets  was 
rarely  able  to  shake  off  the  great  violin-virtuoso. 
Some  of  the  quartete— the  so-called  Quatuore 
brillants  or  Solo  Quartets — are  avowedly  violin- 
concertos  accom)>anied  by  violin,  viola  and 
violoncello,  and  appear  to  have  been  written  to 
supply  a  momentary  want.  And  even  thoee 
which  claim  to  be  quartets  in  the  proper  ^nse 
of  the  term,  almost  invariably  give  to  the  first 
violm  an  undue  prominence,  incompatible  with 
the  true  quartet-style.  The  quick  movements 
especially  are  full  of  showy  and  florid  passages 
for  the  leading  instrument;  and  the  finales  are 
not  onfrequently  written  in  a  somewhat  anti- 
quated rondo-style  (k  la  Polacca).  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  slow  movements  ore  of  great 
beauty ;  and  altogether,  in  spite  of  undeniable 
drawbacks,  his  quartets  oontadn  so  much  fine 
and  noble  music  as  certainly  not  to  daesrsa  the 
utter  neglect  they  have  fallen  into. 

Among  them,  that  in  G  minor  (op.  17),  dedi- 
cate<l  to  Count  KasoumolTsky;  the  three  quortelB 
in  Eb,  C,  and  F  (op.  29),  dedicated  to  An  lrexi 
liomberg.  and  the  earlier  double  quartets.  ar<> 
perhaps  the  finest.  They  bsloBg  to  a  period 
when  Spohr's  powers  as  a  composer  were  fully 
developed,  and  the  mannerism  of  his  later  yean 
not  yet  so  conspicuous. 

Of  his  pymphonies,  the  and,  in  D  minor,  the 
3rd,  in  C  minor  (with  the  famous  unison  passage 
in  the  slow  movement),  and  especially  the  4th, 
'The  Consecration  of  Sound'  are  still  occasionally 
heard  at  concerts.  They  are  truly  original  and 
beautiful  works,  and  too  well  known  to  tmfak% 
further  comment. 

His  o{>era3  and  oratorios  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed under  thow  headings  in  thia  Diotiavary* 
They  rank  high  among  Spohr's  ooiTipo?itions :  in 
Home  parts  showing  true  qreatnt&s  of  conception, 
breadth  of  sentiment,  and  even  remarkablo  power 
of  oharactsriaatioa.   We  will  only  montioa  tbe 
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grand  Intraduction  to '  Jesaonda'  and  the  Witches 
Bccne  in  Fatist,  Some  of  the  aire  aud  dueta  in 
these  and  others  of  hia  operas  are  perfect  gems 
of  nu'loily  and  graccfidnesa.  His  oratorios,  still 
enjojintr  a  certain  popularity  in  England,  are 
but  rarely  heard  in  other  countrtos.  Tliey  con- 
tain no  doubt  much  beautiful  music,  and  occsr 
sionally  rise  even  to  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
Yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  incon- 
gruity be'.wei  n  the  character  of  the  words  and 
their  musical  treatment  —  between  the  stern 
tolemnity  of  such  subjeota  m  '  Calv«ry'  or  '  the 
Last  Judgment'  and  the  quiet  charm  and  sweet- 
ness of  iSpohr's  music,  which  even  in  its  most 
powerful  and  passionate  moineutd  ladui  t]l6  ftU- 
conqufring  force  here  demanded. 

Uf  his  many  souga  a  few  only  have  attained 
frreat  populant^,  iimIi  as  '  The  Maiden  and  the 
Bird.'and  some  more. — A  characteristic  specimen 
of  his  peculiar  way  of  writing  for  pianoforte,  and 
at  the  Bainc  tini"  <<f  his  extreme  mannerism,  is 
given  in  the  l'b\  miio  MWAta,  op.  laj,  dedicated 
to  Mendeltssohn. 

As  an  executant  Spohr  oonnts  amongst  the 
greatest  of  all  times.  Through  Fninz  Iv  k  he 
receive<l  the  solid  principles  of  the  ^lamiluiim 
Sohool.  and  Ko<lo'»  exampw  appears  afterwards  to 
have  had  some  influence  on  liis  style.  He  was 
however  too  original  to  remain  fettered  by  any 
•chool,  utill  leM  mider  the  influence  of  a  definite 
model.  Ho  very  soon  f  im;ed  a  style  of  his  own, 
whici)  again — like  hi.n  style  as  a  cumposer — was 
AOOmplete  reflax of  hi^  peculiar  individuality.  It 
lias  often  been  rcmarkeil  tliat  ho  treated  the  violin 
pre-eminently  as  a  Hinging  instrument,  and  we 
can  readily  believe  that  thacompOMr  of  the  Scena 
Cantante  and  of  the  blow  movements  in  the  9th 
nnd  other  Concerlod,  played  with  a  breadth  aud 
boMty  of  tone  and  a  delicicy  and  refinement  of  ex- 
pression almost  uncijualled.  A  hand  of  exceptional 
size  and  strength  euuble<i  him  to  execute  with 
great  facility  the  moet  difficult  double-stopa  and 
■taretches.  His  manner  of  bowing  did  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  of  the  old  French  School 
(Viotti,  Rode).  Even  in  quick  pa^agea  he  pre* 
served  a  broad  full  tone.  His  staccato  was  must 
brilliant  and  eliective,  moderately  quick,  every 
note  firmly  marked  by  a  movement  of  the  wrist.' 
Tlie  H^^hter  and  freer  stylo  of  bowing,  that  came 
in  with  Pagauini,  aud  has  been  adopted  more  or 
less  by  all  modem  players,  was  not  to  his  taste. 
Ho  apptars  to  have  bad  a  special  dislike  to  the 
use  of  the  '  8])ringing  bow,'  and  it  is  a  character- 
istic fact  that,  when  he  tint  brought  out  Men- 
Uolssolin's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture 
at  Casisel,  he  insisted  on  the  violins  playing  the 
quick  passage  at  the  opening  with  firm  strokes. 

If  Spohr's  compositions  fur  the  violin  do  not 
present  abnormal  difficulties  to  the  virtuoso  of  the 
preaeni  day-- aaeh  was  not  the  caae  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written.  They  were  then  con- 
ridered  the  tie  pltu  ultra  of  ditlicully.  We 
mail  a3ao  femenber  that  he  wai  too  great  an 

i  An  sswrtpg  sM  ilisniiUHrtfa  pumm  >»  W>  MMatn^  <»• 
am  wOum  the  plaum  wtth  ulildt  lIcnMMilm  «ra«  hT 
MHnMwiOlliliiia«ssls.l»tlwO»ssiitlBOlaa.lam. 
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artist  and  muaUaan  to  care  fVr  display  of  ^rrcu- 
tive  skill  foritaown  sake,  and  that  in  con^titiuencc 
the  diflknltiee  oontained  in  his  worka  do  Oct  by 
any  means  represent  the  limit  of  his  powers  as 
an  executant.  He  had  a  large  number  of  pupils, 
the  best  known  of  whom  are  St.  Lubin,  Pott, 
Ford.  David,  Kiimpel,  Blagrove,  Bott,  Bargheer. 
Henry  Holuius  belongs  to  his  school,  but  was 
never  his  pupil.  Spohr  vrim  considered  one  of 
the  best  conductors  of  his  time.  An  unerring 
ear,  imperturbable  rhythmical  feeling,  energy  and 
fire,  wen  eombined  with  an  imposing  penooal 
appeamnce  and  great  dignity  of  bearin;^. 

As  a  uiaa  he  was  universally  respected.although, 
owing  to  a  certain  reserve  in  his  character  and 
a  decided  aversion  to  talking,  ho  has  not  rarely 
been  reproached  with  coldness  and  bruriquenos 
of  manner.  At  the  same  time  he  gained  and 
kept  through  a  Ion.,'  lif  -  en  tain  intimate  friend- 
ships— with  llauptuiauu''  and  others  —  and  in 
many  instances  showed  great  kindness,  and  ex* 
tended  not  a  little  courtesy,  to  brother  artists. 
That  this  was  not  incompatible  with  an  extra- 
ordinary sense  of  hia  own  value  and  importance 
is  evident  in  every  patje  of  his  Autobi<i;,'r:iidiy,  a 
most  amusing  work,  deserving  a  better  iraiishv- 
tion  than  it  has  yet  found.' 

His  vvorkrt,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given  below, 
comprise  9  great  Symphonies  ;  a  large  number  of 
Overtures ;  1 7  Violin-Concertos  and  Concertinos ; 
many  other  Concert  pieces  (Potpourris,  Varia- 
tions, etc.)  for  the  violin,  for  violin  and  harp; 
15  Violin-Duets;  Duets  for  violin  and  PP.;  4 
Conct  rtos  an<l  other  pieces  for  clarinet ;  33  String 
Quartets  ;  8  Quintets ;  4  Double  Quartets;  5  VF» 
Trios ;  2  Sextets ;  an  Octet ;  and  a  Nonet ;  4  great 
Oratorios  ;  a  Mass  :  several  Psalms  and  Cantatas; 
10  Operas;  a  great  many  Songs,  Part-Sougs  and 
other  Tooal  pieoea— over  aoo  trarfca  in  alL 

CtdtUcffU*  0/  Spohr's  prtnttd  Worii. 

Founded  on  ihe  Oatalogae  edited  by  H.  M.  Schlet* 
terer(B.%H^  x88i).« 


Opk I.  Cnnrcrto  for  \\<'\\a  (no.  1, 
A  mla.).  B.  *  11. 
%  0(Mnt»teV.«n.ll>stf»). 
Fatan. 

3.  s  Piioi  riinssnmw  tor  8  v. 

VeUn. 

4.  2  Btrln?  Qutrleta  (C.  G). 

I'etcri 

6.  Flrti  I'utiKjurrl  on  Air  of 
iMlft/ric  (•■r  v.  with  ace. 
of  Sna  v..  VloU.  Md  Bm*. 


a  Tarisitesi  (BS.  1.  V)  for  T. 

Mlo.tedV..VtoU.a&d  Bu*. 
Prten. 

7.  CotiferloforV.fno.S.Cmlti.). 

Vrlen. 

8.  VirUtU>n«  (no.  t  A  mln.)  for 

V.  %o\o.  2iid  v.,  Viola,  and 
Baa*.  Feura. 

a  s  DotsjtaMwtHito^tar  ST. 

10.  CooMrtofcrT.tao.!  B  mln  ). 

Mmnck. 

11.  QaslMS  MkDt  tor  a  Th 


viol*,  md  Gslln  (Sfc  a  n 
mitt.),  Mfluvck. 
la  OnrtnsOM.].  Cariejh 


B.  Gnad  Dm*  tor  T.  sua  VMa 
(«k«K  PSMn. 

14.  • 

15.  i  Strin*  QnarMi  (nos.  4,  tt 

0.  Al.    I  f  trn. 
U«.  OTerturf  luo.  3.  D>,  'DSs 

PrQfung.'  Slmrork. 
Iti  Orsnda  Sonale  for  I'K.  (or 

Harp)  and  v.  (B).  Simrtxk. 
17.  Conceit*  lor  V.  (Mk  4  M^}. 

MSSA 

IS.  • 

n.  OmtM*Ciio.aai>),'AIruna.' 
Holmriiter. 

B.  MpQurtl  on  tbcaaa  of  Mo- 
sart  (no.  2.  Bt>)  lor  V.  mUh 
acc.  of  2nd       VMs,  Sad 


>  nMptaaan't  leHert  to  Spohr  have  been  pablUhcd  tf  i 
aiid  Hlllar.       >  '  Loali  Spoiir'i  Autoblographr.'  LoofiMai.  IMS. 

*  Ab  auilar  ctttloum,  tavwlMt  Iwi  wj  UMfol  In  lu  tine,  was 
ihst  of  Jantaen— '  TwhMhIm,*  sto.  CaMal.  Luckhardt. 

•  UskMNmsatMlloksfesBa  iBlsMiMam'aCsiakBas.  ffcub- 
sblf  rtvisNntad  Iv  mffcs  tan  to  I 


Diyiiized  by  Google 


8P0HB. 


8F0KDEE. 


OptS.FDlpoBRloatlicaMa<illt(^ 

mt  (no.  S.  G)  for  V.  with 
ftcc.  of  Quartet,  tltite.  Obo«. 
CUrinet,  2  lUui'Xiut,  and  2 
Horn*.    All  In'. 
84.  rolpourrl  un  Theme*  of  Mo- 
■ft  ftm.  4.  B)  for  V.  with 
MS.  If  Sn4  v..  VloU,  a»d 
■hi.  Aadr*. 
9S. •acnnaitoaciL  VMelwttl. 
St.  Coivorno  fur  CUrliivt  (iiu.  I. 

C  mln.*.  Fi-trri. 
».  Qtiiri.  t  for  a  v..  Viol*.  »nJ 
VI  >l  lie.  (no.  Ik  O  milt.). 
Mrcch^ttl. 
n.  Concerto  for  V.fMJlGatln.). 

BMlinger. 
M. « lulnc  QHtrMt  Oms.  7. 9,  •  i 


(lM.Mk  A). 

IluUngtr. 
n.  Grauil  Nunetto  (V  mtj.)  for 
v..  Vlolk.  Celto.  Ba«t.  riut«. 
Oba«.CI«rin«t.  BMMMNi.aud 
Uorn.  UulU^. 
an  OaMCBMilJibrmTlolM. 
(Wlo.OtaflnM.tnMM,  and 
But.  Raillnger. 
SSI  S  Quintet*  for  2  V..  S  YlolM. 
tad  OUo  OiD.  1,  Eb ;  bo.X 

Kotturao  (in  C)  for  wind  In- 
atrumenti    uid  Turkish 
faUra. 


iMik> 

38.  VariutOMltrBorpCF).  am. 

ruck. 

37.  6  GenMit  Sonet  (2nd  book  of 

SoQgi).  I'rter*. 

38.  Concerto  for  V.  (no.?,  Emln.). 

Trten. 

91.  S  Ducu  for  V.  (DO*.  7.  a.  Bj 

J>BillHBkS>.  r«ten. 
4lkOm4i  ffiiiBtlM  (A  mln.) 

for  y.  Willi  Orck.  PMms. 
4L  tOcraiMlMiptM  Wok  of 

Bongs).  IMmil 
A  Potpourri.  Amw|IMMfi(r 
V.»naVF.ofop.«.  Peters. 
4lL  (jualii'  r  Ilrlllaiit  fontrlriKt-d 
luitr.  (tto.  U.  B>.  I'aien. 


45.  S  String  OoMlrts  (hot.  nc  m 

41  IntrodacUon  tad  Hondo  (E) 
forPF.imdV.  Meoctoeltl. 
47.  Concerto  for  V.  no.  81  A  min, 

tMte.' 

Ml  fllM  Coneertftota  fi>r  3  T.  and 
Orek.  (A  mln.).  l>t«n. 

48i  leoond  flmnpkov  (D 

IM.  to  Fhltafaonlc  So- 

elety.  Peien. 
to.  Potpourri  (KJ  mln.)  for  V. 

and  I'K.  oil  Airi  frutn  •Die 

Zaut-Tfl.j        I'l  l.  r>. 
6L  Grand  liotiiio  Ibr  V.  and  PF 

oonetrltau.  Peten. 
m.  Qnfaitat  far  Pr«  nute.  ciart- 

Mt.  Horn.  sn4  Bimoob 

(OmIii.).  FMon. 
eS.  An»ncementofop.aSfi»rPr. 

and  «trtii£i<d  loair.  Paten. 
M.  MaM  fur  .I  hoiu  Voice*  and  J 

;-|iirt  I'holn.  IVtera. 
80.  Contertu  for  V.  (no.  9.  D  mln.}. 

Andrf. 

U.  Potpourri  for  V.  and  PF.  oa 

Alri  from  •  TlM  InimvM 
BaeriaM.'  PMan, 

67.  <^ne«rto  for  Ctajiiut  (no.  X 

Kb).  Peter*. 
e>i.  3  Btrlug  Quartet*  (no*.  1«.  17. 

IS;  Kh.  Amin..  U;.  Peten. 
DO.  Potpourri  (A  naln.)  oa  Irlali 

Air*  for  V,  Qtf^i 


*  jMMBdt.'  to  y.  tai  (Wo 

with  orrh.  Patm. 
«.  Oottble  Mrlng  Qutn«t(nO.  1. 

I)  mill  I     I'.-t/  r<. 
65.  rDtpuunl  '  A  i  f.n  Ain 

Ir.ni  ■  Jf-wjiida,'  lor  V.  ta4 

Orch.  Petcn. 
er.  3  Duo*  ConcerttoU  for  S 

(noa.  10.  ILtt:  Aaia^Oi. 

Umln.).  Matt. 
01  Quatuor  BrIliaBt  (M.  19.  A). 

IVter*. 

CO.  Quini<.t  for  (tr1nire<l  lii»tr. 

(no.  3.  H  mlii.V  retcrj. 

70.  Concerto  for  V.  (no.  U.  O). 

Peters. 

71.  Seen*  aud  Aria  (or  Soprano. 

fMtila 

ILCOamta  Sang*  (Book  4  of 

8ong»).  Peter*. 
79.  DerBervgattt.'Opera.  l>trr». 
7^  aatrlni  Quattou  (mm.  so.  21, 

8:  A  ate,  St,  O  alaO* 

PMan. 

79.  OTerturc.  •  MltkitllHBalnJl. 

Peter*. 
TCL  *Platto  vfli 

BdilailNier. 

77.  iVouble  Quartet  for  alrlngod 
liitlriiiu  'J  E^^.tkhletlnger. 

74.  Thlnl  Sjmpliuny  (C  mlii.). 
Hclile^lngcr. 

79.  O  nrcrtliiu  li,r  V.  (A  mln.). 
.S  lilnSiiit^.-r. 

to.  I'otpuurrt  for  Clarinet  ■  Vl. 

n.  FaatoaU  and  Varlatlou«  (or 
CUrliiat(a».  8elile>tiit,-«r. 

es.  a  Strittg  Qatttoto(not.n,  iw. 
0:  S.  O.  A  Bin.).  Sdile- 

llDger. 

8S.  Qoaluur  Itrlllitrit  fur  strlnsisl 
Inttr.  (im.  'ii;.  Kt).  Hhlt- 

M.  3  Hieing  QuarteU  (not.  tt.  91 

»i  Ohio,  AK  Bala.). 
AndfA 

86. 9PatlBuforI»oaklt(%olrtad 


«,  Vourth  flyntpkoart  'Tko  Con- 
aaeiBtlon  of  llniinti '  Boa- 

linrer. 

ST.  D>  ul.''-  Quartft  for  *lrlnged 
iti<tr.  (iiu.  4  E  mln.;,  Kixu- 
rock. 

8B.  Sacood  Cotteartanta  for  8  V. 


Opam. 

ir  BrllltotlbrHrlnged 
'.  Cno.  IS,  B  mill.),  re- 


el <Jot>««>rtofcrV.(Do.lO.A  min.). 
Peters. 

«.  'JeMonda,'Operm.  Palm. 
44.  rMponiMOUr)  m  Ate  Ira 


n.  'Brtonnwif  tn  Mkflnikad.* 
ValK*  for  Orch.  (A  mln.). 
llaslinEvr. 

90.  6  4-|«*rt  ,H.,iir»  for  Male  Voices. 

lUnibum,  M'!mejor. 
01.  Quintet   lor  ilrliifrd  Inttr. 
(no.  i,  U  mln.).  81mrock. 

92.  Concertino  for  V.  (uu,  2, 

g  mti  )i  B.*a. 
98.  (tnnlnorBrilltirt  tnriiringed 

l>»tr.  (M.  W,  A  mln.). 

ii<.4iiafar. 
94.  6  s  (ift  for  OaolnMo  or 

}Ur>t..ii  (BaokB«rioi«i). 

f*inir<»ck- 

93.  I>uo  Coiiccrlant  for  PF.  and 

V.(Uuln.>.  B.  *U. 
44.  Djio  OiiMitrttni  fer  rr.  koi 
▼.(T).  ttandt. 

97.  nrmn.  'Bt.  Caecllta.'  Cboms. 

Soprano  Solo.  Liickhardt. 
97  a.  P>alm  24.  for  Okonu.  Solo 
Voice*,  and  VB.  Itapab- 
lllhed. 

98.  Hjmne,  'Gott  dn  bUI  rruM' 

IQod,  tkou  art  grealj.  for 
amm,  tolo  VoloM,  and 
Orok.  ■arMk. 
49.  VtnUaiB  on  ntiijttkf  'Bit 
Toakior  dar  Lnft*  ki  hga 
of  •  (JoMMMXwnu*  Ar 
Ortk.(atop^MB. 

ICO.  • 

lui.  6  flermaa  Song*  (Book  C  «f 

Song*).  B.  aU. 
1(B.  Ftlth  eym phony  (O  mln.). 

Faniaait  0|».  99  tuad  ts  llr*( 

movament.  BaaUngM'. 
MS.  4  Gennan  Songa  witk  teet.  of 

PP.  and  riortaat  (Book  7 

of  Bong*).  B.AU. 
m.  *Vttor«itMr'(wordtlvXlon> 


tOl  •  iHifi  (B»«l(  I  «(  aoofi). 

Berlin.  Galller. 
KM.  Quintal  for  *triiigBd  Inttr.  (no. 

lUaain.).  Mpdg,  Ileintr. 
UP.  3  Duet*  for  Soprano  and  Tatior 

with  PP.  aumock. 

ifm  B  riiiii  fill  f  ntjoiMn  iin- 
fock. 

Nt.0 

1)0.  OenoirttaolarT..  'Boost  nttd 
Jetzt'(no.3.  AttUn.).  Bec- 
chettl. 

IIL  Hondo  alia  ftpagnuola  <C)  for 

PF.  and  V.  Mfcchelli. 
IIX  Duo  Concertaut  for  I'F.  and 

V.(iio  3.  E>.  1       f II.  Paul, 
lis.  Sonate  CuncerUnto  r»r  Harp 

nndV.(lb).  Schubank. 
114.I>o.(BbX  Scbnberth, 
lis.  Do.  (A|>).  ekihubenh. 
114.  Ulaturleal  Sjnphonr  (no.  4. 

(i).  Dedicated  to  tka  Pkll- 

harmonic    BoOn  Ltadott. 

Kecchettl. 
nr.  Pantaila  fur  PF.  and  V.  on 

Air*  from  ■  Der  AlcliymliC 

Mecchanl. 
Ill  rtataaift  for  PP.  (or  Harp) 

and  V.  on  Airs  of  Baudet 

andAbtVofflar.  Schubcrtb. 
110.  Trio  I'oncertant  (B  akh)  for 

I  F.,  v..  tod  09110b  ieku- 

berth. 

120.  6  4-p*rt   Son?*   for  mixed 

Voice*.   Casiet.  Apprl. 
ISL  DoublnSymphonjr.'lrdlKhei 

uadGOttllche*  im  Uenjch- 

anieben,'  (or  DouUa  Uiclk 

Schubvrth. 
122.  P»alm  l.»    OhOfW  MMl  Bolo 

\       wlUk  Oitia  or  PP. 

^imrock. 
m  Trio  t  oncertant  for  PF,  V.. 

and  Cello  luo.  2;  F  m«J  ). 

Sebubenb. 
liL  Trio  Coooarttnt  for  PP..  v., 

tad  Orilo  (ao.  1  A  alnj. 

Bchttbartk. 
12S.  Sonata  (Ab)  for  PF.  Dedicated 

1u MecKlelttohn.  tieccbetti. 
Wi.  •■i'iH:ert-<>verlur»'.  Ini Tinten 

.'•1;  r  .  1)  I,    i.<'n./ii:.  >i.-k'.'l. 
137.  'Klrglictt  u.  hDmurutlKh,'  r> 

Duetttaioo  fDT  n,  tad  V. 

Bcbubortk. 
in  ConeartoforV.(no.lB.Balo.). 

Bcbubortk. 
129.  Quintet  lor  Ctrlbeed  Inttr. 

>  .  >\Bnln.).  h. «  II. 
ISO.  Quintet  for  PF..  2  V.,  Mola 

and  Olio.  .'-ttiuN^rth. 
131.  Quartet  Concert  fur  2  V.. 

VM^aad  (Mtai,  wItkOicb. 

laa.  String  Q'uartet  (no.  31,  A). 
II.  *  If. 

13X  T.lu  f.  r  I-F..  v..  and  Collo 

i:  ■  ^vhuberth. 
1st.  I'salni  --I  'Milton I.  Cliorui 

and  SoIoVoidr^  with  (trcti. 
IX.  Secht  Saloutiacke  lor  V.  and 

PP.  MHibartk. 
IM.  Daobto  Qaofttt  (no  4^  Bb). 


(no.  t,  a  mlnX 


U>.  Sonatina  for  TW,  aal  Toica, 
'AnSie  aaOlavlw;*  I«ck> 

lisrdt. 

139.  .^  .«oiii;»  l\.j<\ 9).  I.urkhardt. 

140.  fe>  ite;  for     V..  2  Violav  ard 

•iL.:ill(Cm»J.).  LucUiardt. 

141.  Quartet  (no.  33,  Ca  Luck- 


Ona.  H  OX 


Clarl- 


14a.  THo  far  PT..      tnd  OOo 

(nn.r>.  G  mln.).  riTiiitwilk 

143.  S;mp>H>iir     The    f  i  taiil* 

(uu. .  Schuti-rrth. 

144.  Quitit't  fi.r  »trlne>-.|  Itisttl. 
(no.  7.  <»  ini:i,  >,  I'ct4>n. 

Its.  SkUi  siiouMdcka  kr  V.aai 

PP.  I'etera. 
Itlttrttf  <|ianal 

VMoia.. 
in  Septet  for  PP. 
nrt.  Uorn.  : 
f'rllo.  IVter«. 

iiA.  3  III,.  ',  i.  r  .■  V.  (na,  J.  rv- 
■I'  di<-4.i>-d  to  tba  Braikan 
ii»im«i.  inaii|>4  iSMiiij 

Peter*. 

141  Bondalatio  ftrFT ..(O).  TWan. 
Ul  S  BwM  tor  •  V.  (no.  %  D>. 

(See ops.  m  VS.)  Patart. 
181. 4  4*pan  Bong*  tor  atoad 
Votcea.  H.fObla. 

152.  String  Qaifltk  (BO.  St.  BbDk 
Ri'-e-I. 

153.  3  ixj.  It  fur  t  T.  (m.  %  CX 

I'cter*. 

194,  •  Stoga  for  a  Baryton  ro'ee 
whb  ace.  of  V.  and  I  P. 

LuckTiartll. 

WORta  WITDOIT  OlTS-NCSBCa. 

'Der  Zwcikampf  mit  iIt  l  esw-b- 
t-^n.'  OiKtx.  Uatnbuis. 
I'x  'cli  me . 

(;verture  and  Pa-u  Air  from  tba 
Otnlata.*D««  belraiid)Mtick> 
tand.*  Meccbettl. 
'Zrmlratnd  Awr.'  Opaia. 

burg.  Cranz. 
'Dlelelrteo  Dlngn't'ThelAiitJM^ 

uent).  OnUorlo.  Slmrack. 
"Vater  I'nter'  (word*  bjr  llah.l> 

man).  8chi<-«in):er. 
'Der  Alchjmltt.'  upera. 

linger. 
Vtullutrhula.  Batllnger. 
Daa  UaUtadt  ~ 
(Calrtrr).  Orttorio. 
berth. 

Orenure  and  Sottg  for  Iha  pitf 

•  iM-r  Natroaa.'  Sckott. 
'Der  Pall  BakytaM.* 

a.  A  H. 
•Die    Kreurlahrer*  CTiif 

taden).  Opera.  Schubert  h. 
as  Violin  Stadka  br  Plortllo.  witk 
a  Snd  V.  part  addad.  flafond 
and  bowvd.  Peter*. 
A  number  of  Sonici.  wiMm  for 
and    publltlird    tn  tarlotm 
Albumtand  L'ul!ecllon». 
A  cooiMerabl*  number  of  work* 
kawtfaaialaiiS  ta  aanuM-rivt. 

[P.U] 

SPONDEE  (Lat.  Spondaut).  A  metricAl  foot. 
c(in.si-:tiiig  of  two  lonj;  syllablea  (-  tllB  lIlBt  of 
which  ii  enforced  by  an  accent. 

Tbo  ollbct  of  the  Spondee  is  well  illustrated  in 
HBiidd^  •  Wftft  har.  Aogda,* 


Sdkla- 


Cru- 


01o*riou*  Uiere 


}0U 


rite. 


It  is  bIbo  frequently  employed  in  Instrumental 
MovementBr  BB  in  tbo  Third  Subject  of  the  Hondo 
of  BeelhoT«n*s  *  Sunata  pathetique.* 
-    -  I 
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SPONTINl. 


For  inaUnoes  of  iti  eniploymeat  in  combina- 
tion  witti  oIlMr  foot,  lee  Mvni.  [W.8.U.] 

8P0MTINI,  Oasparo  Luioi  Pacifico,  bom 
Nov.  14,  1774,  at  IMajolftti,  near  Jcsi  (tho  birlli- 
pUce  of  Pergolegi),  of  simple  pea^nU.  Throe 
of  his  brothers  took  orders,  and  Gftsparo  was  also 
destinetl  for  the  priesthood.  An  ancle  on  the 
father's  side  took  cUai^ge  of  the  delicate  child  of 
«ight,  and  gave  Urn  dmunUaey  faatruction.  It 
happenetl  that  a  new  organ  was  to  be  l>uilt  for 
this  uncles  church,  and  the  builder,  who  had 
been  tent  for  from  Booanati,  took  op  his  abode 
Cor  the  time  at  the  parsnnat^c.  Here  lu-  brought 
Ills  barpsichord,  and  found  au  earnest  listener  in 
Spontlu,  who  would  try  to  pick  out  for  bimself 
Wmt  be  had  ht  anl,  whenever  the  orgnn-buiMer 
was  absent.  The  latter  noticed  the  boy's  talent, 
and  adyiaed  hia  mole  to  h»v«  him  edocated  as 
a  musician;  but  to  this  the  priest  woul  l  by 
no  means  consent,  resorting  indeed  to  harah 
meaanrea  to  drive  the  mnsio  oat  of  him.  The 
result  was  that  Spontini  ran  aw.'xy  to  MoatO  tan 
Vito,  where  he  had  jwother  uncle  of  a  milder 
disposition,  who  proeored  him  mn^-Ieasona  from 
ft  certain  Quintiliaiii.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
the  uncle  at  Jesi  relented,  took  back  his  nephew, 
nnd  had  him  well  grounded  by  the  local  mtuA- 
cians. 

In  1 791  his  parenta  took  him  to  Naples,  where 
be  waa  admitted  into  the  Conaervatorio  da*  Tm:- 

chini.'  [f>ee  Naples  ]  His  rna.sters  for  coun- 
terpoint and  composition  were  iSala  and  Tritto, 
for  binging,  Tanintino.'  In  the  Neapolitnn  Con- 
servatorios  a  certain  number  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  were  set  to  teach  the  more  back- 
ward ones.  These '  monitors,*  as  we  ahoold  say, 
were  called  j/iat^frtnt  or  maetlrictUi?  In  1795 
Spontini  became  n  candidate  for  the  post  of  fourth 
moeifrino,  bat  the  eiaminen  gave  the  preference 
to  another  pupil.  This  scema  to  have  roused  tlie 
lad  to  special  industry,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
was  appointed  first  tnaeatrino.  His  exercise  for 
the  competition  of  1 795  has  been  preserved,  and 
ia  now  m  the  archives  of  the  Ileal  CoUegio  di 
Musica  at  Naples.  It  must  be  the  earliest  of 
Lis  compositions  now  in  existenoe.* 

Spontini  had  already  composed  some  cantatas 
and  chnreh-mutiic  performed  in  Naples  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  1796  had  an  oppot- 
tunity  of  attempting  opera.  The  invitation  came 
from  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Teatro  Argentina 
in  Kome,  who  had  been  pleaHed  with  some  uf 
Spontini's  music  which  he  had  heanl  in  Naples. 
The  professors  seem  to  have  refused  him  leave 
to  gOk  10  he  left  the  Consenratoire  by  stealth,  and 
reaching  Rome  quickly  composed  '  I  puniigli 
delle  dorine'  with  brilliant  success.  Ue  was 
readmitted  into  the  Turchini  at  the  interceiwion 
of  fioeinni,  who  had  lived  at  Haplea  aince  his 

I  Soc«lMtafMM«r«lMUw«Ma»nM«riksss»aa  TbnUoo 

J  Klodmo't 'r*nno  ttorln.  niDa  •cuoU  miinleate  dl  Xapoll'  (S»p'»ii. 
ifKB).  nA.  1.  p.  SU.  On  p.  erj  1  luiiiuu  tpeaki  uf  fcallerl  Uid  nut  Ttnit- 
tliw  M  SponUnl'i  muier. 

»  LtdMaoUial. '  VUtoButo  •  BibMocraflA  d«U«  Mmkm'  (JUiaa  U9B), 

vskik&sa 

^  I^joj^^^^^^      ^(^^  ^0^1  ^Hfc^^  ^Jjl^^^fc^^^W 


return  in  1791,  and  gave  Spontini  valuable  ad- 
vice with  re^ud  to  omnposition,  particalarly  for 

his  next  opera,  '  L'Eroi>mo  ridic*do,'*  Thia  alao 
was  produced  in  Kome  ( 1 797),  as  well  as  » third, 
'  n  Sttto  Kitote '  ( 1 798 ).  Next  foUowed  time 

operas  for  Florence,  all  in  1798.  Meantime 
Naplea  had  begun  to  lix  ita  attention  on  Spoa* 
tint.   'L'Etoiamo  ridioolo*  (one-act)  was  given 

at  the  Teatro  Nuovo  during  the  Carnival  of 
170S,  and  reproduoed  in  2  acts  as  *1*  finta 
IwMolh'  at  um  nme  hooae  in  the  anmmer  of 

1799.  In  the  Carnival  of  1800  the  same  theatre 
brought  out  a  new  work  by  the  iudu&trious  com* 
poser, '  La  fuga  in  maaehera.'*  It  is  doubtful  if 
he  was  present  at  the  performance ;  for  on  Dec. 
21,  1798,  the  Court,  alarmed  at  the  advance  of 
the  French  troops,  took  flight  to  Palermo,  and  CimA- 
roaa,  who  as  maestro  di  capella  should  have  gone 
too,  refiising  to  stir,  Spontini  was  put  into  his 
place,  and  during  1800  compoeed  for  the  court 
in  r.ikrmo  no  less  tiian  3  operas,  in  the  facile 
and  rapid  style  of  a  true  disciple  of  the  Neapo- 
litan school.  This  is  specially  worth  noting,  as 
he  afterwards  completely  changed  in  this  respect, 
and  elaborated  moBt  slowly  and  carefully  the 
very  works  on  which  his  Kuropean  fame  rests. 
In  Palermo  he  also  began  to  teach  singings  bat 
towards  the  end  of  1800  was  forced  to  leave,  as 
the  climate  was  affecting  his  health.  After  8np- 
plying  more  operns  for  Rome  and  Yeniie,  ho 
paid  a  visit  to  JtHi,  and  then  took  ship  at  Naples 
fur  Alarseilles.  His  aim  wa^  Paris,  and  there  he 
arrived  in  1803. 

From  T.tiUi  downwanls  all  Italian  composers 
seem  to  have  been  impelled  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  the  French  capital.  And,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Gluck,  we  may  nay  that  each  fresh 
development  of  French  opera  has  originated  with 
an  Ituian.  Invariably,  however,  these  foreign 
artist''  have  had  to  encounter  the  onslaughts  of 
the  national  jealousy.  The  lloutfonistH,  Gluck, 
Chembini,  all  went  through  the  same  experience: 
it  was  now  Spontiui's  turn.  The  work  by  which 
he  introduced  himself  at  the  Tlu'alro  Itdieu  (an 
arranged  in  1801),  'La  finta  Filosofa,'  was,  it  is 
true,  well  received ;  but  when  ho  entered  on  the 
special  domain  of  the  French  ojn'ra-comique  ho 
was  roughly  disillusioned.  His  fintt  work  of  the 
kind,  'Julie,  ou  le  pot  de  flours'  (Marcli,  iS04\ 
failed,  and  though  reuio<lellcd  by  tlie  composier 
and  revive<l  in  1805,  could  not  even  then  keep 
the  boards.^  The  Bect^>nd,  '  La  petite  Maison ' 
(June  23,  1804),  was  hissed  off.  This  fate  wa.s 
not  wboUy  undeserved.  Spontini  had  fancied 
that  the  light,  pleasing,  volatile  stylo,  which 
suited  his  own  countrymen,  would  equally  pleaute 
the  Parisiani.  The  oompodtion  of  *1*  petite 
Maiaoa'  (3  neli)  ooeiqded  him  onlj  two  montha, 

1 1  CM  flnd  no  4Mtt«  «U»tactor7  cronrHl  for  th*  tttteiMnt  m  oAmi 
made  )□  print  tl»t  tl  WM  trimaruM  and  uut  l  Ucliml  »lio  gmre  Spou* 
tlni  ln<: ruction  In  compoiltloii. 

«  FtUs  iiiealu  of  jrct  another  opera.  '  L'Amorr  trcrt  to '  (Naples, 
ITHOi,  but  tlier«  U  i»o  mentidi  lA  it  in  Klorlom't  ith  »ulume. 

'  At  leMt  to  my%  Vitlt,  who  wai  liTing  In  I'afU  Iram  lb«  middle  ol 
1«M  to  mm)  who  not  only  took  gmi  iBlami  la  SsonMnrkirarks 
bat  wai  puKNuUl;  aeqiulMoS  with  Un.  UMnt,  kt  kk  *Bif1iu«r 
VnkamtlwlMlBMi*  (BaMm  MIX  p.  9tL  ^tim  •  «Mlr  •»a«*as 
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and '  Julia*  oauiderably  le»<.  I  only  know  the 
latt«r,  whieb  was  alio  prodnoed  (without  anooess) 

in  ncrlin.  Dec.  5,  i8c8.  Hero  and  th*;re  some 
iMl*t«d  bit  of  melody  recalli  the  cumposer  of 
the  *VeitRla,'  bat  that  b  all.  Fftis  remarks 
that  the  fiiniis  of  tliia  opcrr\  are  iJi  ntical  with 
thoM  of  the  earlier  JS'eauolit&us,  liuglieliui, 
Chnaroaa,  and  Paiaiella  Thfa  it  trao;  but  it 
must  he  added  tliat  Spontini  liy  iu>  means  at- 
tains to  the  Bprightlineas  and  chanu  of  hi»  prede- 
cemm.  The  melodies,  though  rery  attiaeUTe. 
are  ofttn  trivial.  Sln  ncer  work  than  tliis  was 
needed  to  beat  the  i'rench  composcra,  with 
HAul  at  tbdir  head,  and  Boieldien.  who  had 
alieady  written  tlic  '(':difo  df  Bagdad,'  in  their 
ranks.  Spontiui,  however,  was  not  discouraged. 
During  Uds  period  F^tis  met  him  ooeasionally  at 
a  |iianoforte-mnker'.s,  and  was  struck  with  his  in- 
vincible confidence  in  liiinself.  He  was  makiag 
a  lirelthood  by  giving  Binging-leesona. 

Seeing  that  lie  liad  no  cliance  of  making  a& 
tmpresston  with  bis  present  style  he  broke  away 
from  it  entirely,  and  tried  a  new  ideal.  Hu 
very  next  opera.  'Milton'  (Nov.  27,  1804),  a 
little  work  in  one  act,  is  of  an  entirely  different 
ebuacter,  the  melodiee  more  expresrive,  the  har- 
mony and  orchestration  riclier,  the  whole  more 
carefully  worked  out,  and  the  sentiment  alto- 
gether more  earnest.  But  the  most  interesting 
joint  in  the  store  id  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
Mozart's  influence.  One  is  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Sponttn!  had  now  foe  the  first  time 
made  a  solid  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
Uerman  masters.  As  Cherubini  saw  in  Uaydn, 
■o  Spontini  henceforth  saw  in  Moiart  (and  shortly 
afterwards  in  another- German  composer)  a  pat- 
tern of  unattainable  ezcellenoe.  Even  in  old 
age  be  used  to  speak  of  Don  J uan  as  *  that  im- 
mortal ehef'd'atiicre^^  and  it  was  one  of  the  very 
few  works  besides  his  own  which  he  conducted 
when  director-general  at  Berlin.  No.  3  in  '  Mil- 
ton '  (C  major,  3-8)  i«  in  many  postages  so  like 
•  Vedrai,  carino'  as  to  be  obviously  duo  to 
Mozart's  direct  influence.  Milton's  tine  hymn 
to  the  Sun  (no.  4)  has  something  of  the  mild 
solemnity  which  ilozart  contrived  to  inipart  to 
the  '  Zauberfliite/  and  also  to  his  compositions  for 
the  Freemasons.  The  most  remarkable  number 
is  the  quintet  (no.  7).  Hero  warmtli  and  in>bilit y 
of  melody,  impressivo  declamation,  ritli  accom- 
paniment, and  charm  of  colour  are  all  uidted. 
Such  a  piece  as  this  ia  indeed  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  bis  later  works.  With  the  .Neapolitan 
aehod  it  has  nothing  in  common,  but  is  for  the 
molt  part  drawn  from  tlie  Mnzartean  fount  of 
beauty,  with  traces  of  that  giandcur  and  nobility 
80  emphatically  his  own.  The  change  of  style 
which  h-rjnrates  his  later  Wdrkn  from  his  earlier 
ones  is,  at  any  rate  in  ihia  quintet,  already  com- 

{ilete.  In  other  pieces  of  the  opera  the  Neapo- 
itan  is  still  (li-<cemible,  as  for  in-tance  in  the 
eresccndOf  wUiuh  became  ko  celebrated  in  lUm- 
Sim's  works,  thongh  known  to  others  beddes 
Spontini  before  K  spsini's  day, 

'  Millon  *  took  at  once  with  the  French,  and 
made  its  way  into  Geraiany,  being  prodnoed  in 


Berlin  (translation  hy  Treitschke)  March  24, 
1 806,*  Weimar,  Dresden,  and  Vienna. 

The  writer  of  tho  libretto,  Etienne  Jouy, 
played  a  considerable  part  in  iSpoulini's  life.  He 
was  present  at  the  performance  of  *La  petite 
Maison,*  but  its  eomjilt  te  fias-co  (the  work  of  a 
jealous  cUoue)  had  no  effect  upon  him.  lie  saw 
in  Spontini  a  man  of  great  dnunatio  talent,  and 
foun  I  in  the  th-Hpised  work  a  host  of  beauties 
of  the  hrst  rank.  Meeting  the  composer  the 
following  morning,  be  offered  him  a  libretto  of 
his  own,  wliich  Spontini,  in  no  way  diabeavtoaed 
by  bis  failure,  immediately  accepted.  This  B> 
bretto  was  not '  Milton.*  but  *  Ia  Veatala.*  *  It 
was  ori-inally  intetidcd  for  Chembini,  bui  he 
could  not  make  up  Ids  mind  to  oompoea  lt»  tad 
after  a  long  delay  returned  it.'  To  Spontiid  it 
afforded  the  means  of  ranking  himself  at  ODOe 
with  the  iirst  operatic  composers  of  the  day. 

How '  Milton*  and  the  *  Vestale'  stand  to  vaA 
other  in  matter  of  date  it  is  iiripossiblo  to  .ascer- 
tain. Tliat  the  latter  was  composed  before 
*Mitton*  was  put  on  the  stage  Is  not  probable, 
since  in  that  case  the  two  mu.st  have  been  written 
within  less  than  six  months.  What  probably 
!iapi>ened  was  this— an  opportunity  onered  to- 
wards the  close  of  1804  of  producing  a  small 
opera  at  the  Thd&tre  FeydeaUj  and  Spontini 
then  broke  oflT  the  longer  work  upon  which  he 
was  alrea<1y  engaged  to  avail  himself  of  thid  new 
chance.  Uo  may  not  have  been  sorry  too  to 
make  a  preliminary  trial  of  his  new  style  upon 
the  public.  On  the  other  haml,  we  kn  iu  U,r  cer- 
tain that  the  score  of  tho  'Vestale'  was  Hnbsbed 
in  1805.  Jouy  says  that  it  took  three  years  to 
overcome  the  opposition  to  ita  production,  and  I 
the  first  performance  took  place  Dec,  15,  1807. 

He  wius  now  fortnmitely  in  favour  with  the 
Empress  Josephine — to  whom  he  dedicated  the 
score  of  '  Milton' — atid  was  appointed  her  cham- 
ber-composer— 'Compositeur  particulier,* etc.  A 
cantata,  '  L'Eccelsa  Ciara,'  performed  Feb.  8, 
iSc6,  at  tho  ft'te-s  given  in  hon  >ur  of  Austerlitz, 
helped  to  increaik;  this  goodwill,  which  proved 
of  vital  importance  to  Spontini  in  maintaining 
his  ground  against  the  opposition  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire. To  such  a  length  w.is  this  opposition 
carried  that  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Spintuel;!i  in 
Holy  Week,  1S07,  an  oratorio  of  his  was  yelled 
oil'  tlje  stage  by  tlie  students.  Meantime,  how. 
ever,  through  the  Empress's  patronage,  *  La 
Vestale'  was  in  rehearsal  at  the  Opt^ra.  Bnt 
so  prejudiced  were  the  artists  against  the  work 
that  the  rehearsals  went  on  amid  ridicule  and 
opposition,  both  inside  and  outi'ide  the  theatre. 
Some  foundation  fur  this  no  doubt  did  cxiit. 

I  'TeichmAnn't  Literary  B«Bi»ln*.  etlHnl  bj  Pingdatcdt*  (Statl* 
tut.  ColU.  IMSIk  s^«ia 

t  8w  Jouy**  own  MCoaBt.  *1Mm  aii«edoth|net  aor  fopAv  Sr  H 
V«^Ul«,'iallM'Tb/Alr«  d'EllcntMt  J0U7 '  Crarb  l^St..  toI.  U.  p. 

**j*go'«»y»  f>llirr<  tiKTC  Mil-H  th»t  br»H,.«  Ch^niMnl  It  h*i 

bftn  ollTrwt  to  Mi'hul.  Iki1<?'iilr-u.  I'4/t.  hi<1  othrr«.  »lir  ttx" 

unkKcirn  t.i:*iiiOnt  w»«  «  iMl  rrtouree.  Thmt  Ihe  Utter  |»rt  ol  tiK 
tt.li' ii»-iit  \y  ix  Utirolj  untrue  ws  know  from  iouj  htniMlf.  wmi  t** 
rest  nin  not  b<«r  etamlMUon.  Tlw  mUtftke*  m  to  tb*  dotttk  «f 
sponUnr*  W»f  mf  vmmmm.  *o«r  ttva  dM  not  know  iko 
r«ct4Ut«oniUhlrtli,torlwfSNlBI«rhte  In  Itot  m  •Spata* 
vlas»«l»«*«>-'  »sralaMtl"slw'si«Dlt««M|Witinii|»»MW 
bMa  bora  la  1TT8. 
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Even  in  the  '  Finta  Filo9of;i  *  the  orchestra  was 
liaid  to  have  drowned  the  voices.^  Whether  this 
WM  jmtified— «ven  from  an  It\lian  point  of 
vieir— I  cannot  say,  not  knowing  tho  work,  but 
tlMffe  is  some  ground  for  it  in  Uio  *Vestale,' 
whSA  abo  fell  tlioft  in  many  other  points.' 
Ft-^tia  attended  tho  rehearsals,  and  is  an  un- 
impeachablo  witness  on  this  point.  Spontini's 
thooghta  w«r0  tiitougliont  freah  and  algnificaal, 
but,  not  having  before  attempt"  !  lyric  tra-^'edy, 
he  did  not  in  all  cases  succeed  in  giving  them 
ft  ntisfcotoi^  form.  Tlien  began  an  interndn- 
able  altering  and  remodelling  on  his  y.wt ;  the 
most  trying  experienoee  at  rehearsals  did  not 
difloontage  nim  from  again  and  again  re-oasting 
passage  after  passago,  until  lie  ha<l  hit  on  the 
best  possible  form.  This  indefatigable  polishing 
ftnd  experimenting  became  henceforth  one  of  hia 
characteristics,  and  inhUad  of  (linunibhing,  as 
he  acquired  command  of  his  means,  as  might 
haTe  been  expected,  each  new  work  teemed  to 
strengthen  the  habit.  People  are  etill  living  in 
Berlin  who  have  aeen  him  at  work  in  this  way. 
He  would  alter  a  passage  four  and  five  times, 
each  time  pastlng-on  the  new  Teirion,  that  at 
last  the  score  became  quite  bulky,  and  not  un- 
frequently,  after  all  this  experimentmg,  he  would 
revert  to  the  original  form. 

The  rehearsals  were  at  length  brought  to  a 
oloae  after  endlen  trouble,  when,  at  the  last 
iiiumciit,  the  performance  was  all  but  postponed, 
by  a  command  from  the  Emperor  that  JLeeueur's 
'La  Mort  d'Adam,'  which  bad  long  been  ao^ 
oepted,  Bhouhl  be  given  before  it.  When  how- 
ever the  copyist  was  about  to  set  to  work,  by 
some  accident  Le>uenr*a  aoore  oonld  not  be 
found,  and  thus  Spoiitini  secured  precedence  for 
the  *  Vestale.'  Its  success  was  the  most  bnliiant 
imaginable,  and  it  long  remained  a  Ikvonrite 
with  tho  Parisian?,  having  been  perfunntd  200 
times  as  ctrly  as  the  year  1824.  The  caste  on 
the  first  night  was  as  fmlowi :  Llefnins,  Noorrit ; 
Cinna,  Laia;  the  High-Priest,  Di'rivis ;  the  Chief- 
Augur,  Bonel;  A  Consul,  Martin;  Julia,  Mme. 
Branohu;  tiie  Chief  Vestal,  Mme.  Armand. 
Both  composer  and  poet  received  permission  to 
dedicate  tlie  work  to  the  Empress.  A  higher 
distinction  than  this  however  awaited  Spontini. 
l^^apoleon  had  founded  a  ptlas  to  be  given  every 
ten  years  to  the  new  c/pem  which  should  have 
made  the  greatest  success  within  that  period. 
The  time  of  the  award  drew  near,  M^hul,  uossec. 
And  Gr^try  wore  the  judges,  and  their  bestowal 
of  the  prize  on  the  *  Yestale,'  instead  of  on  Les- 
veur's  'fiaidee*  was  a  tadt  acknowledgement 
that  the  organised  opposition  to  the  foreigner 
was  at  an  end.  The  opera  soon  became  known 
beyond  France.  The  first  performance  at  San 
Carlo  in  Naplsa  (to  an  Italian  translation  by 

V  'Atlf.  MniHr  TrilMil'toi  IWM.  p.aR2. 
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Giovanni  Sdiniidt")  took  f»lace  Sept.  8,  iRli,' 
with  Isabella  Colbran  as  Julia.  It  made  a 
great  aensatleo,  and  Spontfaii  might  perbsps 
have  found  a  worthy  suoce^or  aiimng  his  own 
countrymen  in  Nicola  Antonio  Manfroce^  had 
thia  talented  young  man  not  been  carried  off  by 
an  early  <loath.  On  the  title-pngo  of  tlio  '  Ves- 
tale '  Spontini  styles  himself  Chauiber-composer 
to  the  £mpfes8,  and  Maestro  di  eapdla  to  the 
Conaervatorio  of  Najjles-  Whether  this  title  was 
a  new  honour,  or  whether  he  brought  it  with 
him  to  Paris  I  know  not.  Vigano  adapted  the 
•Vestjile'  an  a  ballet,  and  in  this  fomi  also  it 
was  universally  popular  in  Italy. — In  Berlin  the 
first  perfiwmaaoe  took  place  Jan.  i8,  iSii,  to  ft 
translation  by  Herklnt-!.  It  was  given  at  Mu- 
nich on  Jan.  14,  and  VViirzbuig  Jan.  10,  181  a. 

Joay  drew  the  material  of  his  poem,  the 
action  of  which  takes  place  in  tho  year  of  I'oine 
369.  from  Winckelmann's  'Monumenti  antichi 
mediti.*  It  atiU  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  li. 
brettos  of  the  present  century,  and  justly  f^o. 
As  for  the  music  it  is  so  eutirely  new,  and  so 
utterly  unlike  the  Neapolitan  style,  ^t  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  malicious  etory 
that  Spontini  was  not  the  composer  of  it,  lias 
oocBsionaUy  been  beUeved.  Not  that  this  could 
have  happened  if  'Milt-jn'  had  been  better 
Icnown,  for  in  that  little  opera  the  metamorphosis 
<^  hts  style  is  already  complete.  His  new  style 
Spontini  did  not  evolve  entirely  from  his  own 
resource.^.  Of  the  influence  of  Moxart  we  have 
already  spoken,  bat  that  of  Oluok,  with  whose 
works  he  became  acquainted  in  Paris,  was  more 
important  stilL  '  Iphig^ie  in  Aulis '  is  said  to 
have  been  the  opera  th»  first  hearing  of  which 
showed  him  his  future  path.  Not  iliat  Gluck 
was  in  his  eyes  a  greater  master  tlian  Mozait. 
Some  years  later,  at  a  banquet  ^ven  in  Spon- 
tini's  honour  at  Berlin,  some  one  t^aid  in  hia 
praise  that  as  a  composer  he  liad  fulhiled  all 
the  requirements  of  a  master  of  the  musioo- 
dramatic  art,  when  he  exclaimed  hastily,  'No, 
it  is  only  Mozart  who  has  done  that.'  *  But 
still  it  is  obvious  that  Qlnok  was  nearer  of  kin 
to  him  than  Mozart.  With  fUuck  ho  shares 
that  touch  of  grandeur,  the  retioed  melancholy 
of  wliich  is  often  so  peculiarly  attractive^  though 
aa  a  rule  the  depth  of  Cluck's  sentiment  in 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Italian  master.  As 
with  Gluck  too  the  dramatic  gift  preponderates 
in  Spontini  over  tho  purely  musical.  He  is  in 
this  respect  remarkable  among  Italian  composen, 
who  though  all  endowed  with  a  certain  instinct 
for  stage-effeet,  yet  prefer  to  set  their  operas  t*} 
concert>music.  The  moment  tliat  personal  vin- 
dictiveness  against  Spontini  ceased  it  oould  not 
but  be  acknowledged  that  *  La  Vestalo '  was  full 
of  beauties,  and  that  it  seized  the  audience 
by  its  grand  melodits  and  fiery  outbursts,  Its 
depth  of  passion  and  truth  ol  expression,  il^ 
genuinely  tragio  styl^  and  the  singularly  happy 

I  fi-H.  riurimo.  'Pcoola  Muileale  ai  Xspoll.' iT. 988.  In  hta  earltor 
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way  in  which  the  ecenes  and  characters  were 
individualised.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
great  Bliortcomings  which  ooold  not  be  ignored. 
'nie«e  cliiefly  lay — outside  a  certain  nionotony  in 
the  movements — in  the  harmony.  When  Berlioz 
•llMrwards  venttired  to  miulDtain  that  scarcely 
two  real  faults  in  harmony  could  be  pointed  out 
in  tho  score,  ho  only  showed  how  undeveloped 
was  his  own  sense  of  logical  harmony.  It  is  in 
whnt  h  called  unerring  instinct  for  the  L-:'i<"  of 
huriiioiiy  iliat  Spontini  so  sensibly  iall^i  bliurt  iu 
'La  Vestale.' 

This  no  tlonbt  .imsc  from  the  fact  that  his  early 
training  in  Kapleii  wan  insutlicient  to  develop 
the  faculty,  and  that  when  be  had  discovered 
tlie  direction  in  which  his  real  strength  lay  it 
•was  too  late  to  remedy  the  want.  Zelter,  who  in 
reference  to  Spontini  never  conceals  his  narrow- 
mindedness,  made  a  just  remark  when  ho  t<aid 
that  the  composer  of  the  Vestale  would  never 
rise  to  aaylhiBg  mnoli  higher  than  he  wm  then, 
if  he  were  over  25  at  the  time  that  it  was  wittcn. ' 
lie  never  really  mastered  a  great  part  of  the 
material  necessary  for  the  principal  effiMito  In  his 
grand  operas.  Hi?  slow  and  laborious  manner  of 
writing,  too,  which  he  retained  to  the  last,  though 
oredit&le  to  hi*  CQnaeientiousnen  aa  an  artist, 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  a 
sense  of  uncertainty. 

Between  the  '  Veetale,*  which  we  take  to  bave 
been  finished  in  1F05,  and  Spontini's  ne.xt  opera 
four  years  elapsed.  To  this  period  apparently 
belongs  a  colleotioii  of  6  aongt,  with  aeoom- 
paniment  for  PF.  or  harp,  cntitltd  'Sensations 
douoes,  m^lancoliques  et  douloureuscs,  exprim^es 
en  vers  par  H.  de  O.— L.,  et  en  mnsiqae  avec 

acPoini'niTiciticnt  de  Piano  ou  Harpe  parGaspare 
•Spontini  Maitre  de  Chapelle  dn  Consemtoive 
de  Naples.  Dedi^aoaouTenir  [il<  ]  Delie.  Pro* 

{)ri«?t6  des  Autturs-.  A  Paris.  Se  vend  chez 
'Auteur  de  la  musique.  Kue  du  Faubonig  Fois- 
aonnitee,  no.  6.*  Some  spedal  series  of  events 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  these  pieces,  but 
whether  affecting  the  poet  or  the  composer  is  not 
diseorerable.  l%e  first  two  are  oslled  *Seiitimens 
d'amour,'  tho  3rd  and  4th  '  Kcgrcts  d'Absence,' 
and  the  lost  two  '  Plaintes  sue  la  tombe.'  As 
might  be  expected  they  are  aU  very  theatrical, 
nnd  exhibit  many  awkwardnesses  in  the  harmony. 
No.  4  is  the  best,  and  its  opening  phrase  deserves 
qaot^  as  a  speetmen  of  refinea  melancholy : 

Modrralo. 

 —  m-rm-"z — -    1  •  P-» 


W\i  next  opera  was  'Femand  Cortez,'  the  first 
performance  of  which  took  i)lace  Nov.  28.  iSoy, 
I  'BrMitMted  nrticbw  GosUmi  imd  Zcltcr,'  vol.  I.  p.  4a& 


with  Lavigne  and  Mme.  Piranclm  in  the  j  rin- 
cipal  parts.    The  libretto  waa  a;,'aiu  by  Jt.  ly. 
and  not  by 'Esm(5nard,  who  merely  nia<le  son., 
alterations  and  additions.    Napoleon  Uxik  an  in- 
terest in  the  production  of  '  Cortez,'  from  aa  ide^* 
that  it  might  influence  public  opinion  in  H^Toior 
of  his  plans  for  the  Spanish  war,  then  in  prcnrrewt. 
As  soon  as  the  preparations  began  Jo\iy  was 
warned  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  intr»> 
duce  into  the  piece  more  distinct  allusions  to  the 
topics  of  the  (lay.  He  was  specially  to  strengthen 
the  contrast  between  the  huinauL  \  iews  of  0>rteK 
and  the  fanaticism  of  the  ^I<-xic:in.s.  an'l  thus 
suggest  a  cuuiparisun  between  the  liberal- minded 
French  and  tue  bigotted  Spaniards  of  tho  day* 
Jouy  declining  to  make  these  alterations,  the 
Minister  proposed  Esmenard  for  the  work.  Isa- 
poleon  was  present  at  the  first  perfonnaDce,' 
but  the  result  did  not  fully  answer  his  oxpccLv 
tions.    Spontini  had  thrown  so  much  lite  into 
the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  bad  made 
tliem  so  bold,  patriotic,  and  fearless  of  death, 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  were  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  Spaniards  in  general,  and  Napoleen 
ran  the  risk  of  witncssincj  an  exactly  opposite 
effect  to  that  which  he  intended.    The  aucoesi 
of  the  opera  was  very  great,  equalling  if  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  *  Vestale.'    On  the  whok- 
we  should  not  be  wrong  in  pronouncing  'Ckirtez' 
themorefiniabedworicof tbstwo.  Thelkoltsof 
harmony  are  fewer,  the  tendency  (latterly  so  ex- 
aggerated) to  pile  up  means  in  order  to  produce 
imposing  effects  ia  stiU  Icept  witUn  dae  boomds. 
Ilemark.ible  skill  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the 
masses,  and  the  construction  of  the  larger  dramatic 
forms.  Tbe  UHurtiid  tone  ^hmanded  by  the  subject 
is  well  maintained  thronghoiit,  the  savage  pas- 
sions are  delineated  with  an  enet^  often  startUi^ 
frbile  acme  jneosa  are  diaUngniSed  by  grace  and 
dignity.    Throughout  we  are  brought  in  contact 
with  an  individual  artist^  who  has  created  for 
bimself  bis  own  meana  of  ezpresrion.* 
certainty  of  touch  too  in  the  different  characters, 
especially  Cortez»  Anoaziljr,  and  Teiaaoo,  is 
wortby  of  all  piaise.    Tbe  way  especially  in 
w  hich  tho  opposite  nature  of  the  Spaniards  an<] 
Mexicans  is  brought  out  ahows  consummate 
ereatiTO  power.  Here  G^wntini  is  seen  to  be  a 
worthy  successor  of  (lluck,  who  wa^  the  fimx 
to  attempt  this  kind  of  problem  in  his  '  Paris  et 
Helbne.*  Glndc  bad  many  able  saooessors,  toc^ 
as  Winter  in  Germany  and  Mehul  in  France, 
but  Spontini  comes  still  nearer  to  the  great  model, 
and  baa  in  Ids  torn  served  as  an  example  for 
others.   Neither  Rossini's 'Guillaumo  Ttdr  oar 
Marschaer's  '  Templer  und  Jiidin '  would  bare 
been  quite  wbat  tbey  are  but  for  him. 

The  form  in  which  we  know  '  Cortez*  is  not 
that  in  which  it  first  appeared.  After  a  l(wg 
interval  it  was  revived  May  a6,  1817,  in  m 


t  ■lililf'VaAillHte  OhifataUphb*  Sih  si,  ShMtpMC.  OMfic 
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enlirtsly  new  shape.  Esm^nard  was  dead,  and 
<  for  the  alterations  in  the  poem  Jouy  was  entirely 
rt>  sponsible.  The  3rd  act  now  became  the  1st,  the 
idl  act  the  2nd,  and  a  part  of  the  2nd  the  3rd ; 
'  eome  passages  were  sappremed  and  others  added, 
and  the  part  of  Montezuma  was  entirely  now. 
Jouy  had  introduced  Montezuma  into  his  ori- 
ginal sketoh,  but  thinking  the  part  weak  and 
iindramatic  had  nmitted  it  in  the  firHt  libretto. 
It  now  reappeared.  The  part  of  Amazily  is 
■fanpUfied  as  regards  her  appearaooes,  but  the 
ch:\racter  is  strcngthcnc<l.  In  the  earli«  r  play 
love  has  stifled  her  patriotism,  now  she  is  divided 
between  her  lover  and  hm  oomttry,  prodndng  a 
conflict  of  emotions  truly  dramatic.  By  putting 
the  execution  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  at  the 
opening'  of  the  Opera,  and  thus  showing  the 
IMt/xican  people  in  all  their  savage  barbarity, 
the  poet  hoped  to  dispose  the  audience  more 
deeidedly  in  &vonr  of  the  vktorioos  Spaniards, 
and  to  make  the  conquest  of  Jlexico  a  clear 
necessity.  But  his  success  in  this  was  not  com- 
plete; the  sympatbieeof  the andieooe  still  wavered 
between  the  heroism  of  tho  conrpierors  .ind  the 
misfortunes  of  the  conquered.  The  reception  of 
the  mnsie  was  as  &voarable  as  ever,  but  on  the 
libretto  opinions  were  divided.  The  delay  in  tho 
appearance  of  Cortez  till  the  2nd  act,  was  felt  to 
leasen  tiie  interat  in  AmasHy^s  love,  Alvar's 
danger,  and  all  that  conceni!^  tlio  Spaniards.  This 
^  is  undeniably  true,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  2nd 
ftct  gains  so  immeasnrably  in  strength  that  the 
loss  is  more  than  counterbalanced.  Slore  serious 
objections  might  be  urged  against  the  3rd  act, 
which  after  tne  ezoiting  events  of  the  ftrst  two 
I  inevitably  falls  flat ;  and  this  Spontini  proposed  t') 
.  remedy  bya  third  revision.  In  November  1833, 
the  poet  Th<{aaleon  came  to  Bmiin  to  write  the 
libretto  of  Alcidor,'  and  Spontini  conimisisioncd 
ilim  to  remodel  the  3rd  act,  which  he  did  as 
follows:  Amaaily  fidls  into  the  powor  of  the 
Iklexican  prie.sts,  who,  in  defiance  of  Monte- 
zuma, prepare  to  sacrifice  her,  but  at  the  last 
moment  Cortes  appean  with  his  Spaniards,  and 
aavea  his  love.  This  COn^ting  scene,  with  most 
cfTcctive  music,  brings  ap  the  interest  of  the  last 
net  to  the  level  of  the  others.  The  pianoforte 
score,  arranged  by  F.  Naue,  and  published  by 
Hofineister  of  Leins^,  gives  the  opera  as  it 
stood  after  this  turd  and  final  revision.  Hie 
full  score  came  out  in  Paris  in  the  fortieth  year 
after  Spontioi's  retirement  from  Berlin.  The 
3rd  aet  in  its  second  form  may  be  found  in 
Jouy's  '(Euvres  completes,*  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

In  18 10  Spontini  became  conductor  of  the 
Italian  opera,  which  was  united  with  the 
Com^die  Fran9ai8e  under  the  title  of  'Thefitre 
do  rimp^ratricc,'  and  located  at  tho  Odeon.  He 
formed  a  distinguished  company  of  singers,  im- 
proved the  orchestra,  and  tbrew  won  variety 
into  the  repertoire.  One  signal  service  was  his 
])roduction  for  the  iirst  time  in  Paris  of  *  Don 
J  uan '  in  its  original  form.  He  remodelled  CSfttsTs 
'  Semiramide,'  with  fresh  numbers  of  his  own, 
and  revived  it  with  some  success.'  He  also  in- 
tmia 


stituted  Concerts  Spiritucls,  at  which  he  success- 
fully introduced  such  works  as  Mozart*s  Be> 
quiem,  Haydn's  Symphonies,  and  extracts  fr  un 
the  '  Creation.'  But  he  did  nut  keep  the  con< 
ductorship  long.  Differences  arose  between  him> 
self  and  Alexandre  Duval,  the  director  of  tlio 
theatre,  and  in  1 81  a  Sp<>ntini  was  dismissed 
from  his  post  by  M.  de  BAmusafct  nuinteodant 
of  the  Itnpt  rial  theatres. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  18 14 
Spontini  was  reinstated,  but  soon  gave  up  the 
post  to  Catalan!  for  a  money  consideration.  His 
conduct  as  conductor  of  the  opera  does  not  give 
a  favourable  idea  of  his  character.  When  Count 
Briilil  wa.<?  in  Paris,  Spontini  was  described  to 
him  by  the  managers  of  the  Opera  as  'grasping 
nnd  indolent ;  ill-nafcared,  treaoherous,  and  spite- 
ft;!."-  Tatalnni  too  always  averred  that  he  had 
treated  her  badly.  Some,  however,  took  a  mure 
favooraUe  view,  aiMl  maintained  that  he  had 
been  both  zealous  and  sticce.-'sful  in  hi-;  <  (rortg 
for  the  furtherance  of  art.  Pctis  believed  that 
it  was  not  Spontiid  bnt  Duval  who  should  have 
been  dismissed  in  lSi3.  It  is  curious  thus  to 
hi^  the  same  difference  of  opinion  in  Paris  with 
regard  to  Spontijd*e  eharaeter  whidi  was  after* 
ward.s  so  noticeable  in  Berlin. 

On  the  30th  May  1814,  Louis  XVIII  became 
king  of  France,  and  In  eommemoration  of  the 
event  Jouy  and  Spontini  wrote  a  festival-opera 
in  2  acts  called  'P^lsge,  ou  le  Boi  do  la  Taix.' 
The  ftrst  perfofmaaoe  took  place  Aug.  23,  i  s  1 4. 
The  work  is  of  no  value,  nnd  must  liave  licen 
very  quickly  composed.  The  subject  is  idyllic, 
breathing  only  soft  emotions,  ana  therefore  en> 
tircly  contrary  to  tho  nature  of  Spontini's  talent. 
Tho  opera  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  who  ap- 
pointed Spontini  his  *Drama^  composer  in  or> 
dinary.'  Jt  is  often  said  that  Spontini's  music 
displavs  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  Mapoleon.  The 
remark  is  tme  so  &r  as  we  martial  splendoar, 
tho  vehement  energ)',  the  ()V(■rp^werin^,'  massive 
effect  of  his  grand  operas  are  concerned.  In  all 
this  the  spirit  of  the  time  Is  recognisable  enough. 
But  it  resides  in  the  music  only;  and  it  would 
be  very  wrong  to  conclude  that  &>outini  him- 
self was  an  adherent  of  NapoJeon^s  politlos  or 
person.  He  was  as  little  of  an  imperialist  as 
Welier  (notwithstanding  his  songs  in  the  cause 
of  liberty)  was  a  democrat.  Art  and  Polities 
are  two  distinct  things,  and  if  Spontini  did  do 
homage  to  Louis  after  enjoying  the  favour  of 
Napoleon  tilers  is  no  need  to  blsme  him. 

He  next  took  part  with  Pmsui^,  Berton,  and 
Kreutzer  in  an  op<^ra-ballet,  *  Les  Dieux  rivaux,* 
produced  June  a  i ,  1 8 1 6,  in  iMmour  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Due  de  Berri.  Spontini's  share  was  confinerl 
to  two  or  three  dances,  and  asong^  *  Voici  le  Hoi, 
Fran9ai8  fidMes/  of  little  valne.  Other  ballet* 
mu.sic  however, composed  for  Salieri's  '  DanaTdf s,' 
rises  to  the  level  of  'Cortes'  and  the  '  Vestale.' 
The  opera,  revived  with  this  addition  Oet.  32, 
1817,  was  enthusiastically  received. 

But  these  piiee$  d^ocecution  t<ink  into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  grand  opera  'Olympia,'  'imitated* 
t  UHwsf  BrtM  to  ftaMo  WUMsm  m,  Oct.  IkUn. 
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by  Briffirat  uid  Dienlftlbyf ram  Voltaire't  tragedy. 

S]nintini  tonk  a  most  unuHiial  leii'^th  of  time  for 
the  cotupositiun.  Ho  waa  at  work  upoD  the  last 
Mt  in  December  1815,  mad  yti  tbe  open  wae 

not  finished  by  Janu.-iry  iSk;.'  Aftor  ko  much 
trouble  aad  pains  he  not  uun»turally  considered 
it  hit  beet  work.  'Tbb  More/  be  wiitei  Kor. 
27,  1 8 19,  'must  be  ranked  higher,  for  importance 
and  range  of  subject,  than  those  of  La  Vc^>tale  anil 
Cortes*;  ud  to  tbis  opinion  be  adhered,  in  8])ite 
of  many  profjfs  that  tlic  puMic  jii  lged  otherwise. 
At  the  first  purformance  (Paris,  Dec.  15, 18 19), 
a  bitter  disappointment  awaited  bim,  for  we 
opera  Ciiled  in  i^]iite  nf  his  numerous  supporters, 
and  of  the  genendly  favourable  disposition  of  the 
Parisfaas  towards  bim.  Spontini  bowerer  was 
not  the  man  to  tlirow  up  his  cause  for  a  first 
failure.  The  libretto  was  chiefly  to  blame.  The 
writen  bad  adhered  too  doeely  to  Voltaire, 
without  remembering  the  requirements  of  the 
music,  or  the  established  forms  of  Grand  Opera. 
The  tragical  conclusion  especially  was  objected 
to  as  an  innovation.  This  was  remedied  first 
of  all,  and  a  happy  ending  substituted.  By 
February,  183O,  Bpontinl  was  at  work  on  the 
revision,  which  he  completed  in  less  than  a 
year,  and  the  opera  was  produced  in  its  new 
form,  May  14,  1821,  at  Berlin.  In  iSaa  it 
was  again  revised,  the  changes  this  time  beini,' 
in  the  airs  for  Olympic  and  Castiandre,  tlie  duet 
for  the  same  in  the  first  act,  and  a  new  scene 
with  terzetto  in  the  third.  As  this  last  is  not 
included  in  the  printed  edition  it  looks  as  if  the 
final  form  of  the  opera  liad  not  even  yet  been  at- 
tnined.  Schledngerof Berlin  publidiMaeoaiplete 
pianoforte-score  in  1826.'  The  opera  was  again 
put  on  the  stage  in  Paris  Feb.  28,  i8j6,  and  by 
March  15  it  had  already  been  played  6  times.^ 
Eacii  time  it  iile;L.^«-d  more,  and  at  last  Spontini 
was  able  to  count  it  among  his  great  triumphs. 
It  was  however  only  in  Bariin,  where  he  settled 
in  iSiO,  that  it  kept  a  permanent  place  in  the 
repertoire.  It  had  u  Hhort  run  at  liresdcn  and 
Darmstadt  in  183a,  and  was  proposed  at  Vienna, 
but  tho  performance  did  not  take  place.  The 
optra  h:u»  now  completely  disappeared  from 
musical  life,  a  fate  it  aharee  with  Chembinft 
*  Meth'e.'  Tlmt  no  attempts  have  I  f  en  made 
to  revive  it  must  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
enormous  demands  which  it  m.-Ucee  on  the 
dram.ntic  and  scenic  resources  of  a  theatre,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  tSpontini's  operas  are  of  an 
individual  type  and  require  a  peouliar  ityle  of 
representation.  The  few  livintj  musician-i  who 
remember  the  performances  of  tipoutini's  operas 
in  Berlin  between  i8ao  and  1830  know  the  kind 
of  interpretation  ho  used  to  give  of  them — 
one  which  by  no  means  lay  on  the  surface. 
Dom,  in  bit '  IteooIIeetioni,'*  says  that  at  Leipzig 
in  1829  tho  final  choruH  in  the  2nd  act  of  tho 
'Vestale'  was  ridiculed  as  a  mere  waltz-tune. 
When  Dom  imdertoolc  the  direeUon  of  the 

I  Utten  from  %OSIIbI  to  Ooosik  BrSU.  ilM  ON;  m,  UMh  SHi 

)ta.  14.  1H19. 

■  A  lull  HiTf  l:i  3  r<M.  WM  puWI«h<^  by  ErtrtI  >t  Tar:*. 
*  Man'*  '  Jicillner  Allfnn.  Mu*.  Zetlunc '  l«r  IKJR.  p.  104. 


opera,  and  bad  to  oondnet  the  *VestaIe,*  be 

made  ftich  gn<id  line  of  his  rccolbctidiis  of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  conducted  by  the  ompoeer, 
that  the  chonu  in  questian  wae  ■oaroely  r»> 
co^'nisi  il.  and  all  adverse  comments  were  tilenced. 
'Another  fifty  years,'  oontinves  he,  'and  the 
Spontini  traditions  wOl  bare  disappeared,  as  the 
Mozart  traditions  have  aln  utly  «iune.'  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  bUh  have  di(»{~ 
peared.  The  Spontbt  traditioM  might  possibly 
have  lived  hmL:  r  liad  hiu  work  in  Germany  been 
more  suosessf  ul  than  it  wae.  But  there  ia  enough 
to  aoomint  for  thi%  and  more,  in  the  nneettled 
condition  of  all  ttige  matten  in  Gecna^jr  for 
many  years  past. 

*OIympie'  and  *Agnea  Ton  Hobenetanfen  *— 
writti  n  ton  Years  later  —  stand  alono  among 
operas  of  the  loth  century  for  grandeur  of  con' 
ception.  IVne,  in  isolated  scenes  of  the  '  Hugue» 
nots '  and  the  '  Prophtste,*  Meyerbeer  appiraached 
his  predecessor,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  creating,' 
a  whole  of  such  magnificent  proportionn.  Tlie 
unity  of  design  is  remarkable.  e.ich  act  seems 
to  bo  cast  in  one  mould ;  and  tiiia  from  the 
fact  tliat  musically  the  several  sccncA  of  each 
act  run  into  each  other  in  a  much  more  marked 
manner  than  in  'Cortez'  or  the  '  Vestale.*  Thir? 
is  also,  throughout,  the  closest  connection  betweea 
the  music,  the  scenes  on  the  stage,  and  the 
development  of  the  plot — the  cachet  of  the  true 
dramatic  artist.  The  principal  characters  jure 
well  defined,  and  the  tone  assii^e^l  to  each  at 
the  start  ia  skilfully  maintained.  Tho  first  fr- 
trances,  alw.ays  the  mont  important  moment  ia 
opera  for  fixing  the  character  of  a  ])art.  are 
always  very  significant.  For  instance,  it  is  inter« 
esting  to  ob-e:  ve  the  entirely  ditfertnt  nature  of 
tho  music  at  the  entrances  of  Olympia  and  of 
Statira.  The  latter,  the  principal  character  in 
the  piece,  Ims  no  rival,  unle.-8  it  be  Cherubini'a 
*Med^,*  or  perlups  Gluck's  'Arniide.*  A 
sorrowful  woman,  burdened  with  horrible  me- 
mories and  burning  for  revenge,  she  is  yet  a 
Queen  from  the  crown  of  her  bead  to  the  iole  of 
her  fwt,  and  a  heroine,  as  all  nuiRt  ncknowledgf. 
worthy  of  Alexander  the  Great.  l!caring  iu 
mind  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and  its  faadt- 
ground  <>f  hihtory,  the  composer**  choice  of  mate* 
rial  does  not  seem  exaggerated. 

But  these  great  quidities  are  accompanied  by 
considerable  defects.  Apart  from  the  falsl6e<l 
history  of  the  plot,  which  might  easily  disturb 
a  cultivated  spectator  in  these  daya  of  aoeuraey, 
the  hapjiy  conclusion  weakens  the  inten'«t  in 
the  fate  of  the  chief  characters.  The  part  of 
Statira,  at  any  rate,  was  fitr  more  comutent 
and  homogeneous  when  tlie  rn<lin.;  was  tragic* 
The  music,  undeniably  grandlv  sketched  la  a 
whole,  bmlca  duurm  in  the  detain.  Spontini  wae 
not  an  instrumental  composer.  Ilis  overtUICSy 
dances,  and  marches,  are  in  all  cases  mnsio 
without  any  independent  eziitenoe,  simply  in- 
tended to  introduce  or  accom|)any.  Listni- 
mental  music,  from  its  immense  nlasticity  and 
▼arie^,  ie  the  beet  poanble  aohocl  toe  devekp* 
ing  all  the  rich  leMmroce  of  tho  mnaiad  nit ;  but 
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m  this  school  SponUld  had  never  been  properly 
clisuiplined,  and  the  neglect  makes  itself  felt  in 
Ilia  lai^er  dramatic  forms.  These  are  munutonous 
and  WMrisome,  while  hia  baas^  are  poor,  and  hit) 
accompaniments  wanting'  in  variety.  It  seems 
strange  that  with  his  great  reverence  for  Mozart — 
the  great  mottel  in  Uxis  teapeet  alao— be  should 
never  have  been  aware  of  this  want  in  liiiiiHelf. 
liia  melodies  lack  plasticity,  thai  bold  free  muve- 
meot  whieh  la  abaolately  essential  if  the  melody 
is  to  remain  dominant  over  all  the  accumulated 
masses  of  Round.  He  has  not  sufficient  command 
of  language  to  have  always  ready  to  his  hand 
suitable  means  of  expreaaion  for  the  lapid  chan^'cs 
of  sentiment  in  the  course  of  a  scene.  Nor  has 
he  the  power  of  assigning  the  instrument<al  muaic 
its  due  share  in  the  dramatic  development.  If 
all  the  work  is  done  by  the  singing  and  acting, 
one  ia  tenipted  to  ask  what  is  the  object  of  all 
thb  OTerwhdmiiig  appaimtna  in  tiie  oidiaatm  f 
The  important  part  played  by  the  instrumental 
music  in  an  opera,  that  of  preparing  and  elucid- 
ating the  aentimenta,  making  them  aubfecttvely 
more  cretiible,  and  objectively  clearer,  this  pro- 
blem Spontini  either  did  not  grasp,  or  felt  himself 
iinable  to  aolye.  In  all  these  respects  he  was 
far  atttpaaaed  faj  Gherabini  and  Weber,  aadi  in 
bis  own  line. 

Whilst  Spontini  was  busy  in  Paris  composing 
*  OlympiV  the  w»j  was  being  prepared  for  the 
most  important  event  in  the  f-erond  h:ilf  of  his 
life — his  summons  to  Berlin.  As  no  authentic 
■loeoaiit  of  the  droumatanoea  ct  his  going  there, 
or  of  his  twenty-two  yeara'  sojourn  and  work  in 
the  Prussian  capital,  haa  yet  been  pnbliahed,  we 
snnal  treat  the  aabjoot  aomewfaftt  In  detail, 
from  MS.  authoritiea  hitherto  unused.'  King 
Frederic  William  III,  during  a  visit  of  two 
months  to  Paris  (March  31  to  the  beginning  of 
J  one  1814).  heard  Spontini's  0|)era3  several  times, 
and  was  deeply  impressed  by  them.  Not  only 
was  '  Cortez '  at  once  put  in  rehearsal  at  Berlin 
»nd  produced  Oot.  15, 18 14,  bat  the  Icing,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  occui)ied  himself  with  various 
plana  for  improving  the  state  of  music  in  Prua-tia. 
An  eatabliahment  for  the  promotion  of  church 
music  wan  thought  uf ;  a  CSooaervatoire  for  music 
and  declamation  was  projected,  lilce  that  at  Paris, 
and,  above  all,  fresh  impulse  waa  to  be  given  to 
the  Court  Opera  by  engaging  a  conductor  of  ac- 
l^nowlo  Il,'<  i1  aliility.  For  this  last  post  Spontini 
was  the  man  lixed  upon.  So  far  back  ius  the 
autumn  of  181 4  proposaL)  had  been  made  to  him 
at  Vienna,  offering  him  the  then  immenae  salary 
of  5000  thalers  (£750)  on  condition  of  his  furnish- 
ing two  operaa  a  year  tat  BeiUn.  Spontini  waa 
inclined  to  accept,  but  the  plan  did  rmt  moi  t  with 
the  approval  of  the  Intend«At  of  the  Royal  theatre 
—Count  Brtthi,  who  had  aueeeeded  IflSand  in  Fob. 
1815.  Briihl's  opinion  was  entitled  to  the  more 
weight  aa  there  had  scarcely  ever  been  a  theatrical 
manager  in  Germany  who  Icnew  his  business  ao 
well.  iI«waahimaelfaaaotorofgreat0zpariance, 

>  TIm  Wtatdpal  ■oow  «pM  «lileh  w*  htn  drawn  ara  p«per» 
beloatt  tolhs  tnfal  ikMimaf  BtrtlObaadtoUitrnitttaaaiaal 


had  studied  several  parts  at  Weimar  under  G  oethe'a 
direction,  had  sung  Sacchini's  (Kdipun  in  I'reiich, 
and  taken  other  parts  in  grand  ojitrai  ui  iilieiiia- 
berg,  Prince  Henry's  palace.  He  had  even  played 
the  horn  for  months  together  in  the  band.  He 
was  no  inefficient  scene-pxunter ;  had  studied 
drawing  with  Genelli.  and  arriiasology  witfi  Hirt 
and  Biitticher,  had  devoted  Romc  tiiix-  t^  arcliitc:- 
ture,  and  was  peraonally  acquainted  with  nearly 
all  the  important  theatrea  in  Germany,  Paris,  and 
London.  Add  to  this  his  refined  taste,  ideal  turn 
of  mind,  and  high  social  position,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  poeaeaaed  qualities  rarely  found 
united  in  the  person  of  a  thentriral  manager.  It 
is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  Briild  i-^Tiored  the 
advantage  of  having  so  dintinguislicd  an  artist  at 
the  head  of  the  Berlin  opera.  It  was  however 
by  no  means  certain  that  Spontini  had  had  the 
necessary  practice  aa  a  conductor,  for  at  Paris  no 
oompoaer  oonduota  hia  own  operaa.  His  ignoranee 
of  German  would  not  only  make  it  difficult  for 
him  and  hia  musicians  to  understand  each  other, 
but  would  also  prevent  hia  composing  a  Oerman 
oj>era.  As  yet  lie  had  only  composed  two  operas 
of  acknowledged  merit,  and  it  was  possible  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  supply  two  new  ones  each 
year ;  and  if  he  were  able,  the  price  paid  for  them 
would  be  exorbitant,  unless  it  were  quite  certain 
that  as  interpreted  under  his  own  direction  they 
would  mark  a  decided  step  in  advance.  At  tbia 
point  therefore  the  negotiations  hung  fire,  until 
the  icing  returned  to  Paris  in  July  1815,  when 
he  renewed  hia  offer  to  Spontini  in  person,  and 
accepted  the  dedication  of  a  piece  of  military 
music.  At  hia  requeat  Spontini  sent  a  collection 
of  hia  mardhea  to  Briihl,  Ibllowtng  it  on  Dee.  a  a, 

1815,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged  him  to 
exert  hia  influence  in  arranging  the  matter.  This 
not  availing,  he  got  a  personal  appeal  made  to 
him  from  the  Prussian  embaBay.   On  Marah  a8» 

1816,  Briihl  retunied  an  evasive  answer,  and  on 
Nov.  3  wrote  decisively  that  the  kini;  had  .settled 
the  aflhir  adversely  to  Spontini's  wLshea,  and  that 
he  mu.st  abandon  with  regret  the  pleaaorc  of 
aeeing  him  aettled  in  Berlin. 

The  matter  now  appeared  wholly  at  an  end ; 
the  king  liaving  yidlcd  to  the  reproK'ntations  of 
hia  Inteudant.  iSpontim  had  at  that  time  no 
aettled  appmntment  in  Paris,  beyond  that  of 
court-oompoeer,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
tempting  so  brilliant  an  offer  from  Berlin  must 
have  seemed.  Ho  now  entered  into  a  frewh  con- 
nection with  Naples,  and  received  in  the  follow* 
ini*  year  the  title  o^mncxtro  di  capdla  to  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Prench  king  also  gavo 
him  a  aalarj  of  aooo  ftiiios^  and  thna  all  thoughta 
of  Berlin  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  vanished. 

In  1 81 7  King  Frederic  William  came  to  Paris 
for  the  third  time,  heard '  Cortes  *  in  its  new  form, 
was  BO  delighted  that  he  .attended  four  repre- 
sentations, and  directed  that  the  score  abould  be 
secured  at  once  for  Berlin.  Spontini  reoeiTed 
the  title  of  Premier  maitre  tie  chapelle  honorairff 
and  wa*?  permitted  to  dedicate  to  the  king  his 
grand  '  Bacchanalc,'  composed  for  the  '  Diuiaides.' 
TUw  he  waa  ahrewd  eaongh  to  arrange  for  a 
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TruMtian  military  banfl,  introdudng  an  air  from 

thtt  '  Veitale,'  '  l^.'i  paix  est  en  ce  jour  la  fruit  de 

▼09  conqut'tt-fl.'  To  confirm  litin-Jtlf  in  ttie  king's 

favour  he  even  coinposed  a  Tru^isian  national 

anthem.  This  national  hymn,  compoaad  by  a 

born  Itilian  and  naturaUsed  Frenchman,  waa 

completed  between  Nov.  25,  1S17,  and  Oct.  18, 

1818.   The  words,  written  by  the  king*!  private 

Meretnrv  J.  V.  Ti  Diincker,  begin 

W'u  i«t  (Ian  Volk  daa  ktlhn  ron  Tbak 
Der  Tynuinel  den  Kopf  atrtrat.' 

On  the  latter  date  (thf  anniversary  of  tlie  battle 
of  Leipzig),  Brtihl  had  the  work  performed  tor 
the  fint  tfane  at  the  Berlin  opera-hooM,  and  from 
1820  to  1840  it  was  played  every  year  on  the 
king's  birthday,  August  3.  A  Volkslied,  from  in- 
hoent  reasont,  it  never  oonld  beoome ;  bat  it  has 
a  certain  cliivaln  ^'pie  statelinefls  and  distinction 
of  its  own.'  After  the  death  of  Frederic  William 
ni.  it  gradaally  diaappeared  from  the  mnrfoal  life 
of  Rerlin.'  The  king,  however,  decrc  d  in  March 
iSiH  that  the  *  Vestale '  ahould  be  performed  every 
▼ear  on  April  i,  in  remembranoe  of  the  fixat  tima 
he  pns>cil  in  Paris  in  1^14. 

Tliid  year  also  ended  without  realising  the 
king'8  project  of  attaching  Spontini  to  his  eonrt. 
Spontini,  asvare  tliat  Ilriihl  was  opposed  to  hi* 
coming,  contrived  to  carry  on  the  negotiations 
through  Major-GeneralToti  Wftsleban,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  bis  hiUHic,  and  the  person  who  had 
■qmested  hi*  compoeing  the  Pnuaian  national 
anSem.  Theeonttaet  waa  at  lapsth  drawn  uji  in 
August  1 8 19, and  signed  by  tbaElag on  Septem- 
ber I.  It  provided  that  Spontini  dionld  receive 
the  titlea  of  chief  Capellmeister,  and  General 
Director  of  Muf-ic.  with  an  additional  one  of 
'Superintendant-General  of  the  Royal  Muiiic'  to 
be  borne  abroad.  He  waa  to  take  the  general 
anperintendence  of  all  mviical  a&irs,  and  to  com- 
poee  two  now  grand  operas,  or  three  smaller  one?, 
every  three  years.  He  was  bound  to  conduct  only 
at  the  first  performances  of  his  own  works ;  at 
other  times  he  might  conduct  or  not  as  he  pleased. 
In  addition  he  was  to  composo  pitces  d'occasion 
for  the  court- festivala,  and  \\he:iover  the  kin.; 
pleased.  Any  other  works  he  cluise  to  comp'  -.j 
and  produce  at  the  theatre  were  to  be  paiil  for 
aeparately.  He  was  also  at  Uberty,  with  slight 
restrictions,  to  produce  his  operas  for  his  own 
benefit  elsewhere,  and  to  sell  them  to  publiahcr.^. 
His  halary  was  Hxod  at  4000  thalefa.  payable 
half-yearly  in  advance,  besides  an  annual  bonefit, 
guaranteed  to  yield  to  at  least  1 050  thalers,  and 
a  benefit  concert,  with  the  theatre  free,  and  the 
gratuitous  aspistance  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
opera  and  orchestra.  Ue  was  to  have  four 
montha  leave  of  ahaenen  evoy  year,  and  an  ade» 
quato  pcnKion  after  ton  years' service.  ^nwPrus- 
sian  ambassmlor  interfered  to  procure  hia  release 
from  his  engagement  at  Naplea,  and  the  king 
nnd»»rt<Kik  to  p.ay  any  necessary  damages. 

Although  nominally  subordinate   to  Briihl, 
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Spontini  was  by  this  contract  virtually  myj* 
hie  colleague.  Brtthre  experienced  eye,  liow«vcr, 
poon  detected  certain  paa^ta^^en  in  the  document 
admitting  of  two  interpretations,  and  ^xpffsing 
the  Management  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  dBvided 
authority.  He  could  not  helji  feeling  niortifiei 
at  the  way  he  had  been  superseded  in  the  busi- 
ness; this  would  natinaUy  make  him 
Spontini,  and  thus  the  two  came  together 
unfavourable  auspices.  According  to  the 
tract  Spontini  should  have  begun  woric  at  Bariin 
on  Feb,  15,  1820,  but  he  obtained  leave  to  poet- 

Sone  hia  coming,  first  to  March  15,  and  then  to 
lay  15,  and  did  not  arrive  until  May  s8.  iSm. 
The  eorpf  dramrttiqnc,  piqued  at  (he  oxorl-itant 
terms  of  iiis  engagement,  did  not  meet  him  in  the 
friendliest  spirit,  bat  Beriin  soeiety  waa  fihTooi^ 
aVily  di.sposed  toward.s  him,  particularly  the  court 
circle.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  the  aubject, 
and  tbna  it  came  to  paa  that  all  rUma  won 
keenly  interested. 

The  Opera  was  at  this  time,  ihanka  to  Brtthl's 
axertione,  in  a  high  atate  of  efltdeney.  The 
company  was  unusually  pto.l — inchidini^  such 
singers  as  Mesdames  Miider-Uauptmann,iSeidler- 
Wranitdcy,  Schnla-KiUitaehky,  and  Emudce: 
Messrs.  Badcr,  Stiimcr.  Bluine,  and  Eduard 
Devrient.  The  band  had  been  well  trained  by 
Bernhard  Weber.  BiQhl  took  immense  pains  to 
secure  fiiiiah  in  the  performances,  ha<l  added 
to  the  repertoire  all  the  great  masterpieoes. 
and  had  intzt)daeed  'FldeHo^  and  *  Armidk,*  be- 
6ide8  establishing  other  operas  of  G luck's  per- 
manently in  Berun.  He  had  also  mountetl  the 
*  Vestale  *  and  'Cortes*  with  the  ntmoat  care  aa<i 
intelligence,  and  was  entitled  to  boast  that  he 
had  inade  the  Berlin  opera  the  first  in  Germany, 
as  indeed  ayeiy  one  allowed.  Spontini  found 
neither  blemi.Hhe3  to  remove  nor  reforms  to  intro- 
duce, fie  had  at  his  disposal  a  company  of  firit- 
rata  artists,  hh  power  over  them  was  practicaOy 
unlimited,  and  the  king's  confidence  in  him  un* 
bounded.  His  obvious  duty  was  to  keep  mattert 
up  to  the  standard  to  which  Briihl  had  raises! 

them. 

He  started  with  the  best  intentions.  Bridil 
was  informed  of  various  plans  for  increasing  the 
orchestra,  establishing  a  training-school  for  the 
chorus,  and  intrwlucing  new  methods  into  tht? 
exi.stin^j  singing  mhool.  He  was  cumuderin^ 
the  best  means  of  educating  the  singera  in  tbs 
dramatic  part  of  their  art.  and  drew  up  a  new 
set  of  rules  for  the  band.  Liitle,  however,  came 
of  all  thl^  partly  because  several  of  Spontini's 
proposal."?  were  already  in  existence  in  other 
forms,  and  i»artly  because  of  his  own  want  of 
purpose  and  temper.  In  &ot,  it  soon  came  to 
a  trial  of  strcnt^li  lictwcen  him  and  Briihl.  The 
latter  in>iste«.l,  a  httle  too  lii'mly,  on  his  rigbtit  as 
supreme  manager,  and  aven  appealed  to  tM  pab- 
lie  through  the  press.  Sp'iniini,  despotic,  and 
e\rt  ediogly  sensitive  as  to  jjublicity,  rwferreii  to 
luH  contraot^  wMdi  bad  been  drawn  up  without 
Bnihl's  concurrence,  and  which  ho  dt-oHii'  d  t-« 
interpret  according  to  Briihl  s  views,  and  stated 
apeoraeally  that  ha  vat  aubjeot  to  no  ona  bat  tbs 
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King,  or  possIMy  the  Homc-^rini.itor  also.  TSn* 
acquaintotl  with  Pfcrlin  or  the  (»enuan  lanj^iapc, 
and  Burroundud  by  a  crowd  of  (lanutites,  he 
soon  fell  into  mistakes  which  it  waa  estnioflly 
difficult  to  rectify  with  90  HU«pi(  ioug  a  person. 
A  few  months  of  ill-coiicealed  irritation  on 
both  sides  led  to  open  ooPision.  On  Ool.  35,  at 
a  mretiricj  to  nrrnngo  the  T/pertoirr  for  the  week, 
with  Briilil  in  the  chair,  8|>ontini  spoke  of  the 
latter  B  sketch  as  'par&iteraentridieale,*  booMiw 
it  did  not  contain  at  h'rtst.  two  pmnd  operas, 
the  'Vestale'  and  'Armida';  styled  tho  pieces 
Ft-Iected  'dee  miateee,  dee  niaiseries/  vU\,  and 
f  allvC'l  in  the  most  violent  way  of  the  Count'H  had 
management,  lirtihl  tried  to  give  him  nn  idea 
of  what  subordination  meant  in  Prussia,  but 
subordination  Spontini  would  not  hear  of.  'Don't 
attempt  to  treat  ute,'  he  writes  on  Nov.  la, '  as 
a  mere  subordinate,  for  I  am  nothing  of  the 
kind,  neither  by  my  person,  my  character,  my 
contract,  nor  my  talent;  for  although  my  post 
happens  to  bo  included  In  jam  department,  it  is 
so  in  a  wholly  different  sense  from  what  you 
appear,  or  pretend,  to  tliink.*  The  whole  letter 
in  vwj  angry,  and  very  mda,  and  it  wm  knag 
before  the  two  wore  nirain  on  terms  of  even 
outward  civility.  Briihl  took  his  grievance 
straight  to  the  king,  and  peace  wm  at  length 
pstabh'phcd.  The  following  extract  will  show 
Jiriiiirs  opinion  of  Spontini  at  this  time  ;  — 

'  He  is."  he  writes  to  Wil/.l^lM-n,' extremely  pa«Hionatp, 
and  onc«  in  a  pavilion  overRteps  all  bouniU ;'  uao«  cxiirex- 
nions  which  no  man  of  honour  cau  panion,  and  th«n 
considers  his  natural  bad  temper  esooss  mmffii  for 
anyilUnff.  He  la  Teiy  saspieloiia,  and  at  the  sane  tbae 
Tevy  crcilnlmtK,  putting  himself  at  the  mercy  of  any  ono 
who  will  flatter  hi«  vanity;  and  In  oont)M|nemoe  Is  siir- 
ronnded  by  a  ho»t  of  unwatinfacinnr  ctmracters,  who 
make  him  their  xhutflocock.  Hi§  jiriile  nnd  vanity  hare 
rrally  rpach»>il  the  mibliino  of  the  mliciiloun ;  .intl  temper, 
sometime*  .iHoitniiiR  the  giilno  of  modi'ity.  direct*,  or 
rather  mi^airoi  I*,  all  hit  actions.  .  .  .  Ana  to  snch  a 
man  hax  u-'^ii  OMtiti  iiHl  the  ooodnel  of  Imsinsss  of  bmitc 

tliuu  onl)iiary  iiitricary  !' 

This  description,  written  under  obvious  irritation, 
should  in  juRtice  be  oounterbalraeed  by  the  eon* 
aiderntion  of  Spontini's  great  qnalitics  an  an 
arUst.  But  that  Briihl'e  eeiimate  was  in  the 
main  correct,  fhe  Mrjtiel  will  ebow. 

Puriii).j  the  preparations  for  the  first  perform- 
ance of  '  Olympia.'  Spontini  bad  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  the  court  and  pubuo  with  a 
ii.-w  composition.  In  the  Wginning  of  1821  the 
CJrand-Doke  Nicholas,  heir-presumptive  to. the 
throne  of  Rnssia.  and  hie  oonsort,  paid  a  visit  to 
T.erlin,  and  court-festivltiee  on  a  grand  scale 
were  instituted  in  their  honour.  Moore's  '  Lalla 
Kookh'  waa  then  mueh  talked  of,  and  Brflbl 
oonoeived  the  idea  of  representing  the  principal 
scenes  in  a  series  of  tableaux-vivanU.  e?chinkel 
undertook  the  scenery  and  arrangement  of  the 
groups,  and  Spontini  com{H>se<l  the  songs,  intro- 
fltictory  march,  and  dance-music.  The  perfcvm* 
sknce  took  place  Jan.  2  7, 1 8  2 1 ,  at  the  Royai  ^lace. 
mod  was  pronounce<l  to  bo  tlie  most  brilliant  and 
qnaintly  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen. 
'X'he  actors  were  all  members  of  the  oourt-drde : 
Hhah  Jehander  was  played  by  Prince  William, 
0OW  (1883}  JKmperor;  AbdaUah  by  the  Duke 
yoL,  in.  R.  6. 
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of  Cumberland  ;  Jchanara  by  the  Duches* ;  the 
Peri  by  Princess  Elise  Rad/.will ;  AHris  by  the 
Grand-Duke  Nicholas;  and  Lalla  Uookh  by  the 
Gtead-Buchess.  On  Feb.  11  the  perfotmanee 
was  repeated  before  a  eelert  audience  comprising 
the  most  distinguished  artists  and  scientific  men 
in  Berlin.  Hensel,  Faliny  Mendelssohn's  hus- 
band, was  comnnnaioned  by  the  Kiii<,'  to  paint  the 
tablt  atLX,  ior  presentation  to  the  (irand  l)m  he88.' 
They  were  arran<,'e<l  in  consecutive  onlur  : — first 
the  Ktories  told  i)y  Foramors,  then  the  'Vt  ilcd 
Prophet '  in  two  scenes ;  *  I'aradise  and  tliu 
IN  ri,'  and  the  '  Fire- Worshippers,'  in  three  each. 
Then  the  '  Feast  of  Roses  in  pantomime.  A 
sort  of  running  commentary  on  the  representation 
was  furnished  by  a  number  of  songs  written  by 
Spikor,  set  by  Spontini,  and  executed  behind 
the  scenes  by  the  best  singerH  from  the  opera 
mA  a  small  orchestra.*  Sfmntini's  work  con- 
si<<tfl  of  4  instrumental  and  6  vocal  pieces.  One 
of  the  latter  is  a  chorus  of  genii  (3  soprani 
and  I  tenor)  sung  while  Nourmahal  is  deeping, 
and  a  real  work  of  genius.  The  singers  vocalise 
on  the  A,  while  the  instruments  are  playing  a 
light  accompaniment.  The  other  vocal  pieces 
are  the  sonjp^,  the  second  l)ein:?  a  free  translation 
of  the  opening  of  'Paradiiie  and  the  Peri.' 
SpcntittTs  work  now  suflbrs  from  inevitable  com- 
parition  with  Schumann's  music.  As  an  Italian 
he  had  neither  romantic  imagination  nor  <lepth 
of  expression  enough  for  the  enbject.  But  taking 
the  piece  as  a  whole,  it  is  possibly  more  in 
character  with  Moore's  poetry  than  the  oratorio- 
form  ^csen  by  Schumann. 

The  first  performance  of  'OljTnpla'  was  ea^ff^rly 
anticipated.  March  5,  l8ai,  was  rir«t  tixid,  but 
it  was  postponed  till  May  14,  a  delay  for  which 
Spontini  was  entirely  to  blame.  Thf  translator, 
K.  A.  Hoffmann,  only  got  the  last  act  from  him 
bit  by  bit,  the  choms-msster  had  not  seen  a  note 
of  it  by  Feb.  18,  nor  had  the  Kallet-mastor  been 
consulted.  Spontini  insisted  on  at  least  three 
months  reheanaK  The  expenditure  on  the 
en-sctne  was  so  lavish  that  evt  n  the  king  remon- 
strated, btatira  was  playtd  by  Milder,  Olyiupia 
by  Schuls,  and  Ckasanderand  Antigonua  by  Bader 
and  Blume.  The  rliorns  and  orchestra  were  mate- 
rially strengthened,  the  scenery  ^'as  by  Schinkel 
and  Gtopius.  and  there  were  4a  rehearsals.  The 
result  w.as  one  of  the  mo«t  brillirint  and  perfi  ct 

Sirfonnances  ever  seen,  and  an  enormous  success, 
ven  BrttU  was  carried  away,  and  wrote  to 
Milder,  'you  have  piven  us  a  iverfect  representa- 
tion, and  added  another  flower  to  your  crown  at 
an  artist*  Spontini's  trinmph  was  complete. 
EvenhisoppoM,  nti  :u  kno\vledg'  d  that  'Olympia' 
had  no  rival  among  modem  operas.  Zelter  wrote 
to  Goethe  that  he  did  not  Bke  the  work,  hot 
coul«l  not  help  going  again  and  again. 

Spontini's  supremacy  in  the  musical  world 
lasted  exactly  five  weeks,  but  on  Jane  18,  tSai, 
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'  DerFreincluitz '  was  produced  at  the  newly  erected 
theatre  in  Berlin.  Its  imnuHliate  succes*  may 
not  have  more  than  equalled  that  of '  Ol^-mpia.' 
luit  it  nfxm  became  evident  that  the  chief  effect 
ot  the  latter  was  astonishment,  while  the  former 
Mi  the  palM  of  the  (German  people  beating. 
'Olympia'  remained  almost  restricted  to  the 
Bta::;e  of  llerlin,  while  the  '  Freiachiitz '  spread 
■wiili  astonishing  rapidity  throughout  Germany 
and  the  whole  worM.  S])ontini  could  not  conceal 
that  he  had,  on  the  moi  row  of  a  prcat  triumph, 
beon  completely  vanquished  by  an  obscure  op- 
ponent, and  that  too  nftor  mnBciously  doing  his 
very  utmost.  Even  tliis  mi^'ht  not  liavediscouraged 
him,  bat  that  in  '  1  )er  Fn  ischiitz '  he  was  brought 
fare  to  fare  with  a  phase  nf  the  German  character 
totally  b«yuud  hi»  ctmiprehcnsion.  He  had  no 
WMk|Mm  whanwith  to  encounter  this  opponent 
A  roan  of  weaker  will  would  hnve  contented 
himself  with  such  success  as  might  still  be 
aeonnxl  in  Germany  ;  but  Spontini  could  brook 
no  rival,  and  findini:  that  he  coidd  not  outdo 
Weber's  muBic,  tried  to  suppress  hitn  by  means 
wholly  outAide  the  einle  of  iu*t.  As  director* 
gene  ral  of  iiiu>.if  many  such  lay  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  that  he  kiww  how  to  u^e  them  is 
shown  by  the  fato  of' Eur^-nnthe '  and  'Oberon' 
in  Berlin,  Hie  buccpss  of  '  Freischiitz '  did  not 
imprtive  Spontini'a  relations  with  Bruhl,a  personal 
friend  of  Weber's,  and  a  greatadmirer  of  his  music. 
A  little  incident  will  whow  what  treatment  the 
Intendant  occasionally  met  with  from  the  I)i- 
rector:  in  March  1822  the  former  wished  to  have 
the  •  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  tli**  latter  '  Der  Frei- 
Rchiitz,'  upon  which  Spontini  writes  that  the  means 
which  Bnihl  'is  taking  to  attain  his  end  with 
rerrnrd  to  his  favourite  work  do  no  ondit  either 
to  his  taste  or  his  impartiality.* 

On  the  finfc  night  of  '  Der  FivischttU,'  the 
followiTi;,'  ver^e?  were  circulated  in  tlic  theatre, 
the  allui-iiin  htin^'  to  the  elephants  in  'Olympia'; 

Bo  Ih"'  iHr«  Hrfallpn  in  iiiihttti  Hovior, 
Hiff  l)l«  il>en,  ko  niffn.  <o  lii'tcii  wir; 
Und  wonn  ei  aucli  k<  inrm  Kl(>|ilinntpm  pilt, 
Du  Jagat  wobl  nach  andcrcm,  (»dlorein  Wild. ' 

From  that  hour  the  public  was  divided  into  two 
parties.  The  national  party,  far  the  strona;est  in 
inteUect  and  qyltivation.  rallied  round  Welder. 
The  Mng  and  the  court  persistently  support^nl 
Spontini,  though  even  their  help  could  not  make 
him  master  of  the  situation.  The  Censorship 
interfered  to  check  the  expresnion  of  public 
opinion  af^'ain^t  him,  and  his  complaints  of  sup- 
poead  ali^ta  were  always  attended  to.*  But 
nis  artistio  etar,  which  liad  shone  with  such 
lustre  after  the  fiiat  aij^t  of  *  0\ymfS»,*  was  now 
dowlj  setting. 

The  ezcellenee  of  that  first  nerformance  was 
acknnwieilged  even  by  Weber  ttfanaelf,*  and  thia 
may  be  a  good  opportunity  for  some  remarks  on 
Spontini  as  a  director.  Whether  he  had  a  specihc 
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talent  for  conducting  cannot  l>e  dctmnined. 
as  a  rule  he  conducted  only  two  operas  besides 
his  own — '  Annida  "  and  '  Don  Juan,'  and  the*!? 
he  knew  thoroughly.*    For  the  re«it  of  the  work 
there  were  two  conductors,  Scidel  and  ."^c-htjeider. 
and  two  leaders,  Moser  and  S^idler.*  Wh-n 
Spontini  came  to  Berlin  he  l>a<l  liad  vcrv  little 
practice  in  conducting,  and  at  tirst  dt-clined  to 
handle  the  hdton,  but  made  the  leader  flH  br 
him  in  the  orchontra,  and  give  the  tempo  ac- 
cording to  his  directions.    Indeecl  he  never  com- 
pletely maatered  the  technicalities  of  the  art, 
his  manner  of  conducting  recitatives  eppr^-iallv 
being  clumsy  and  undecided.    So  at  ba^st  sa^-s 
Dom,*  a  competent  witneai^  who  had  often  aeen 
him  conduct.    In  reading  a  score  too  he  wa* 
slow  and  inexpert;^  and  at  tlie  t'«lo?ne  Festival 
of  184^  OOUld  scarcely  find  his  way  in  his 
own  score  of  'Olympia,'  which  he  had  not  con- 
ducted for  some  time.    He  was  thus  very  slow 
in  rehearsing  a  work,  though  not  for  this  reaaaa 
only,  for  the  same  labnrions  arvtirary  whicli  he 
Bhowe<l  in  a>mpo-<ing  was  carried  uito  every 
detail  of  the  penormance.   He  nersr  rested  till 
each  part  was  reproduced  exnctlv  n«  it  exist«d  in 
his  own  imagination,  which  iUot  lf  h.ad  to  be 
cleared  by  repeated  experiments  Inconsiderate 
and  despotic  towards  his  snbordinates,  he  weariei 
his  singers  and  band  to  death  by  endless  repeti- 
tions, his  rsheaisalanotQnfreqnentlr  Inating  from 
Ha.m.  till  4  p.m.,  or  from  5  p  m.  till  11  at  night. 
He  only  treated  others,  however,  in  the  same 
way  that  he  treated  himself,  for  no  trouble  w.-»g 
too  great  for  him  to  take  in  revising  his  work 
down  to  the  smallest  particulars.  When  the  firs; 
night  arrived,  every  member  of  the  orchestra 
knew  his  work  by  heart,  and  Spontini  might 
beat  as  he  liked,  all  went  like  clockwork.*  If 
Keener)'  or  costumes  which  had  been  expressly 
propar  (1  did  not  please  him  he  ord<^red  others, 
regardless  of  co^t.    Being  a  true  dramatic  artist, 
his  eye  was  as  keen  on  the  stage  as  his  ear  in 
the  orrhe<»tra,  and  everythinj;,  down  to  th- 
Bmnllest  acces-sories,  miift  he  arrang»»tl  to  expn."sj. 
his  ideas.    Soon  after  hia  arrival  he  fell  out  with 
Bnihl,  l>eoaiiBc  in  the  '  Vf^talin  '  he  wantM  Frau 
M  ilder  to  carry  the  Balladtum  in  public,  whereas 
Briiid  maintained,  on  Hirt*o  enthority,  that  the 
Palladium  was  never  shown  to  the  people.  He 
was  furious  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  buro- 
ing  of  the  fleet  in  '  Cortes  *  dionid  not  take  plass 
on  the  stage  ;  an<l  he  once  went  so  far  as  to  ser-A 
his  wife  to  Bnihl  to  ri^uest  that  a  sleeve  ct 
Schulz's  dress  might  be  altered  t  Ihehoorfng hb 
actors  he  not  only  studied  voice,  tcmpemment.an*! 
dramatic  skill,  but  was  most  particular  about 
npfiearance.   A  distinguished  bas-i  Kinger» teeooh 
nicndrd  to  him  by  Dom  for  liii,'lt -priest  part*!,  w»5 
not  even  allowed  to  open  hiii  mouth  because  lie 
was  'at  leaat  a  Ibot  and  a  half  too  short.*  He 


4  Re  conducted  tba  9Mi)  parfennuiM  oT  '  D«r  rrri*rhQU  *  (tot.  & 
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insisted  on  the  complete  fusion  of  the  vocal  and 
inatnniMntel,  the  dnnmtie  and  the  mntical  ele- 
ments, and  di'tiKiii  U*d  from  the  chorus,  ns  well  as 
the  solo-singent,  an  entire  absorption  in  their  parts, 
and  an  intell^ent  rmdering  of  eaeh  mtnation. 
Ifis  love  for  the  grandiose  and  the  awe-inspiring 
led  him  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  decoration, 
and  what  then  aeeiiied  enormooB  mawfs  of  mnsi- 
cian.s  sinirirs.  and  dancers;  and  also  to  fiii[iloy 
the  strongest  accents  and  moat  startling  contrasts. 
'Hia  fon^  nys  Dorn,  *waa  a  bvmoane,  his 
/Wano  a  breath,  his  cwftflffo  made  everyone  open 
their  eyes,  his  diminuendo  induced  a  feeling  of 
delidons  languor.  Ma  rfonanda  waa  enough  to 
wake  the  drajl.''  In  thi-;  r  ppcct  he  exacted  the 
very  utmost  from  his  singers  and  musicians.  A 
■to^  is  still  told  in  the  Beriin  ordieatn  of  a 
haas  passage  in  one  of  his  operas  which  he  could 
not  get  loud  enough,  though  he  repeated  it  again 
and  again,  the  playen  in  Tain  doing  their  ntmoit, 
till  at  Irwst — to  Spontini's  delight — the  cellists  hit 
on  the  idea  of  singing  their  notes  as  well.  He 
instated  on  Milder  p  itting  her  whole- fbroe  into 
Btatira's  exclamation  '  Canwander  ! '  *  and  on  one 
ocoasion  she  so  overstrained  herself  as  to  lose  her 
▼oioe  for  the  rest  of  tlie  erening.  From  that 
m'irnent  ho  considered  her  U8ele8^<,  and  in  1829 
bad  her  pensioned  off.  Seidler-Wranitzky  was 
delicate,  and  her  style  more  suited  to  Lfeder  and 
serious  music,  so  she  found  little  favour  with  him, 
in  snite  of  her  exquisite  singing.  '  li  faut  braver, 
Maoame,*  shouted  he,  when  she  showed  symptoms 
ot  exhaustion  at  a  rehenr.-tal  of  the  '  Veslale';  and 
he  was  scarcely  moved  when  she  fainted.  It 
waa  not  because  he  wrote  unTonally,  or  over- 
loaded his  voices  with  acconi[iiiiuiiu  nt,  that  his 
partii  were  so  trying — for  he  was  too  thorough  an 
Italian  not  to  rely  upon  the  voice  for  his  chief 
efft-cts ;  but  it  was  his  propensity  to  extn  iue 
contrasts,  and  his  want  of  consideration  in  re 
heaniiiig.  It  soon  beoiune  a  general  complaint 
among  women  singers  that  8|H)ntini  ruined  the 
▼<noe.  Seidler  asked  leave  to  retire  on  this 
account  in  i8a6 ;  in  1823  Milder  begged  that 
*  Olyinpia'  nii^'ht  not  be  given  moi-e  than  once  a 
fortnight,  and  Sohechner  refused  an  engagement 
because  die  was  afraid  of  Spontini's  operas.  Even 
Schuiz,  who  was  devoted  to  him,  was  so  angry 
in  March  1824  at  the  continual  strain  of  her 
heavy  parts,  as  to  lose  her  temper  at  rehearsal, 
and  speak  so  rudely  that  the  would  have  been 
punished  liad  he  not  changed  his  mind. 

Spon^fs  appearance  at  the  head  of  his  mwi- 
ctans  was  almost  that  of  a  general  leading  an  anny 
to  viutoiy.  When  he  glided  rapidly  through  the 
orchestra  to  his  desk  every  member  of  the  band 
was  in  position,  and  on  the  alert  to  begin. 
At  such  moments  he  looked  an  aristocrat  to 
the  l>ackl>one,  but  also  an  autocrat  who  would 
insist  on  subjugating  nil  other  wilN  to  his  own. 
The  pedantic  side  of  his  character  also  came  out 
in  many  little  traits — he  could  only  conduct  from 
a  ]MB.  score,  and  hU  deuk  must  be  of  a  certain 
peculiar  construction.    His  hdton  was  a  thick 

I '  Am  aMiiMm  Uton.'  rtnt  mUsetloB,  Ul. 
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stick  of  ebony  with  a  solid  ivory  ball  at  each 
end;  tiiis  he  giasped  In  the  middle  with  hb 

whole  fist,  using  it  like  a  marshars  staff.  ' 

By  May  14, 1821,  the  '  Vestalin,'  'Cortex,'  and 
'Olympia'  had  all  been  produced  aocnrding  to 
the  coniposfT'H  own  ideas  at  the  Berlin  oju  ra. 
where  they  long  remained  stock  pieces.  Jiut  their 
frequent  repetition  was  ntne  to  gratify  the  King 
thasi  the  pul)lic,  and  indeed  the  theatre  had  siMtn 
to  be  hlied  by  a  large  issue  of  £ree  admissions. 
Thus,  for  •  Olympia.*  on  Deo.  ai,  i8tf ,  Sponttni 
ohtained  fro!u  the  (^ffic?  50  free  tickets,  tX'Mde.s 
buying  25  more.  In  JSept.  18^4  he  urged  the 
Intendant  not  to  raise  the  prices  for  gruud  >[>eras 
(meaning  his  own),  or  the  public  would  soon 
cease  to  come  at  all,  and  begged  to  have  '  or- 
dinary prices*  in  large  letters  on  the  bills  for  the 
next  performance  of  the  '  Ve-italiii.*  A  new  opera 
of  his  was  however  still  an  exciting  event,  partly 
because  of  his  own  penonality  and  position, 
partly  because  the  public  was  sure  of  a  sjil/ndid 
spectacle.  He  was  hound  to  furnish  two  grand 
operas  every  three  years ;  'Olympia '  counted  as 
one,  and  by  the  end  of  iSil  he  was  thinking  <tf 
the  second.  After  much  consideration  he  chose 
the  'Feast  of  Roses,*  firom  Moore's  •  Lalla  Rookh,' 
influenced  no  duubt  by  the  success  of  his  earlier 
Fcstspiel,  and  the  prospect,  welcome  to  a  slow 
worker,  of  using  portions  of  his  old  material ; 
but  the  subject  did  not  seem  very  congenial. 
The  libretto  was  written  by  Uerklots,  librettist 
to  the  Opera.  On  March  as  Spontini  wrote  to 
Briihl  that  he  wa.s  working  17  hours  a  day  on 
the  first  act,  and  that  there  were  only  two.  The 
first  perfonnanoe  of  *  Nunnahal  *  took  place  May 
37,  182J,  ill  huiidvir  (t{  the  uiarriage  uf  the  I'rin- 
( ess  Alexandrina  of  Trussia,  to  whom  the  iim- 
1  eror  dedicated  the  PF.  soore  (Schlesi  n  ger ) .  This 
is  not,  as  has  often  been  said,  merely  a  revised 
version  of  'Lalla  Itukh,'  comparative^  little  of 
that  mnrfe  having  been  used  in  it.  The  intro- 
ductory march  became  no.  S  of  the  opera ; 
Nourmahal's  song,  no.  a6;  the  drum  chorus  of 
genii  no.  30 ;  and  the  hallet-murio  was  mostly 
retained.  A  song  was  also  introduced  from  his 
'  Dieux  rivaux,'  and  the  ballet  from  the  '  Dan- 
aides*  (noe.  10  and  14). 

The  merits  of  the  librettos  of  the  '  Vestalin,' 
'Cortes,' and 'Olympia,*  outweigh  their  defects. 
Not  so  however  that  of  'Nnrmahar;  its  plot 
and  characters  are  alike  insipid,  and  it  i^^  in 
fact  a  mere  pUee  tToeeonon.  The  oriental 
colouring,  which  must  have  been  its  attraction 
for  S[)ontini,  still  forms  its  sole  interest.  But, 
inferior  as  it  is  to  '  Oberon,'  it  gives  a  high  idea 
of  its  author's  dramatic  instinct,  when  we  con- 
rider  the  utter  inability  of  French  and  Italian 
composers  as  a  rule  to  deal  with  the  fantastic  and 
mythical.  Its  best  nimibers  are  the  fint  finale, 
the  duet  no.  1 7.  and  the  duet  with  chorus  no.  20. 
Tliere  is  a  striking  passage  in  the  finale— the 
lovers  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fltags^  and 
tlie  people  dancing  about  th  -m  to  a  baochante- 
like  strain,  when  suddenly  the  dance  ceases,  and 
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the  Tofeei  hold  on  •  chord  of  tbe  mTenth  on  E,  1 

with  an  indescribable  effect  of  unsatisfid  Ionis- 
ing. It  is  a  stroke  of  true  genius  of  which  any 
Oeratan  eompoier  of  the  romantio  eehool  might 
be  proud.  TJie  duet  no.  17  contains  tome  con- 
ventional thoughts,  bat  the  Tehemenoe  of  its 
pnasion  Is  irresistible,  wnd  it  seems  to  have  been 
tlie  carlicHt  in^tan(•c  of  a  kiml  of  sentiment  first 
employed  among  German  composers  by  Marsch* 
ner.  «.  g.  in  no.  17  of  his  *TempIer  vnd  Jttdin.' 
Tlir  Mpirlt  chorus  no.  20  has  a  charming  loandi 
produced  by  means  entirely  new ;  though,  oom* 
nared  with  Weber*e  tone-pictnras,  it  strikes  the 
hearer  as  raperBciAl.  It  h  impostdble  to  hrlp 
this  comparison  Ibr  manv  reasons,  one  being  that 
in  no.  91  or*Nannahal  one  of  Spontini's  genii 
sings  •  From  Chindara's  warblintj  fount  I  come.'' 
A  glance  at  the  two  compositions  U  enough  to 
■ho«r  how  &r  be  fdl  short  of  the  qualities  ro' 
quired  for  this  kind  of  work.  NurmniiaVK  son^ 
in  the  ktter  Murt  are  thoroughly  insipid ;  and 
the  intereet  &lis  off  jnst  where  the  climax  should 
have  been  reached.  The  rest  of  the  piore  con- 
tains  much  that  is  beautiful,  especially  some 
pamageft  in  the  Andantino  malinoonieo,  of  start- 
ling novelty  and  exprcBwion,  the  jjay  introiJuctory 
cboruf).  and  the  melodious  nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  so 
entirely  in  Bpontlni's  Neapolitan  manner  that 
they  m't^'lit  have  h  i  x\  talcen  from  his  early 
operas.  Here  and  there  are  touches  recalling 
Mosart.  The  overture  and  ballets  are  brilliant 
and  festal,  and  tlie  overture  has  an  opeii-air- 
inesi)  of  style  often  found  in  Italian  overtures. 
CSlumsy  dedamation,  however,  nnd  wrongly  ac- 
cented wonla,  constantly  betray  that  the  com- 
poser is  dealing  with  an  unfamiliar  language. 

On  June  9,  1821,  Spontini  started  fur  a  seven 
monthh'  leave.  He  went  ^rst  to  Dresden,  and 
there  met  Weber.  Weber  was  cordial  and  oblig- 
ing, while  Spontini,  though  polite  in  manner,  to<MC 
pain.s  to  make  his  rival  feel  tlie  newness  of  his 
reputation  as  a  composer."  By  June  29  be  was 
in  Vienna  ttying  to  arrange  a  performance  of 
'Olympia'  for  the  following  season;  but  this 
did  not  take  place.  Thence  he  went  to  Italy, 
revisiting  his  birthplace;  and  by  September  was 
in  Paris  at  work  on  the  revinon  of  'Olvmpia.' 
He  also  made  some  eKperiments  on  'Milton,' 
tellin?  Brflhl  (Jan.  I  a,  1893^  that  he  would  put 
it  l)efore  him  in  three  different  forms.  By  the 
end  of  January  he  was  back  in  Berlin,  apparently 
anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Briihl, 
though  such  good  resolutions  seldom  lasted  long. 
One  of  their  many  rlifferences  was  on  the  subject  j 
of  star-singera  {( i a st spieler).  These  Briihl  wi.shed 
to  encourage,  as  a  means  of  testing  the  arli»ts, 
and  their  chance  of  popularity;  but  S|M)ntini 
disliked  the  system.  An  appearance  of  Carl 
Devrient  and  Wilhelmine  Schroder  in  the 
summer  of  iS.'p;  cvokeii  another  inipertinent 
letter  to  BiuIjI,  who  in  reply  (July  7)  told  him 
to  mind  bis  own  business. 

*  Wtbn^  wttlnt  «r  tlMM  worte  mi  hi*  lut  WMOiltlsa.  Ssted 
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I    He  bad  now  been  f n  ofilee  fbvr  jrears,  and  t1t« 

stipulntcfl  two  yrand  op<'ra-«  rvorythrt  i-  vf-rirs.  or 
smaller  one  each  year,  were  only  represeute<i  by 
%  SMsa  or  two  for  'Olympia,*  and  s  ooaple  M 
piece's  for '  Xunnahal.'    It  was  plain  that  he  li  i-l 
undertaken  a  task  wholly  beyond  his  stren^^. 
owing  to  his  pedantio  manner  of  working.  Be 
thought  (Aug.  2,  1823^  of  tunn'ng  'Milton*  into 
a  ffrand  opera  with  recitatives,  cborusee,  and 
ballets,  but  soon  relinquished  the  idea,  and  hf 
Oct.  17  was  'Imsy,  ni'.,'1it  and  day,  with  .Mrtrlor.' 
The  libretto  was  by  Th^uleon,  who  bail  for- 
merly altered  'Cortes.*    On  coming  to  Berlin, 
in  Nov.  if'j^,  Tln^aoloon  f'uud  the  first  scene 
already  composed,  and  his  business  was  io  fit 
words  to  the  musie.    His  task  was  not  easy:  *  If 
I  wrote  lines  of  ten  syllables,*  he  says,  *Sp.>ntini 
wanted  them  of  five ;  scarcely  had  I  hammered 
out  an  unfortunate  stanta  of  five,  wben  it  liad 
to  be  loniijtheneil  to  twelve  or  fittecn,  and  if  I 
expostulated,  on  the  ground  that  lines  of  that 
length  were  not  admissible  in  French  poetry, 
he  would  reply  in  a  i-ort  of  recitative,  accom- 
panying himself  on  the  piano,  *'The  tran-nlatioa 
vHll  make  it  all  right.*    Never  did  so  jxxtr  a 
poem  cost  its  author  so  much  trouble.**    It  is 
evident  from  this  that  Spontini  compoaed  to 
French  words,  which  were  afterwnrds  traasilated 
l)y  Herkl(»ts.  Sohinkel  and  Gropius  again  painted 
the  scenerv.  Tbe  rehearsals  b^an  in  Sept.  i  S34, 
and  tbe  first  perf<«mance  took  plaoe  May  23. 
1S25.    Its  reception  by  Spontini's  a<lherent8  was 
unmistakably  hearty,  and  many  outsiders  were 
dsjoded  by  its  new  effects  of  scenery  and  mudc, 
but  the  national  party  were  louder  than  ever 
in  their  disapprolmtion.    Among  the  adverse 
critiques  wa^  a  parody  in  the  true  Berlin  style, 
in  which  '  Alridor  eine  Zauberoper'  wa.<  c>in- 
verted  into  '  Allzudoll  eine  Zauderoper.'  *  Zdter 
alone  was  impartial,  but  he  was  no  doubt  in- 
fluence<l  by  his  prejudice  against  Weber,  and  all 
that  he  can  say  is  *The  piece  was  written  by 
Thdauleon  in  French,  and  set  to  French  music, 
so  we  have  at  Lint,  a  real  Berlin  original— that 
is  a  new  coat  turned';  and  again,  'Spontini 
always  reminds  me  of  %  Gold-King,  flinging  his 
gold  at  the  ()Oopte,  sod  breaking  their  heads 
with  it.''    Not  even  a  PF.  score  of  'Alcidor' 
was  published ;  nor  did  it  make  its  way  beyond 
Berlin,  any  more  than  '  Nurmahal'  had  done. 

The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  story  of  the 
nine  statues  in  the  'Arabian  Nights.'  But 
the  plot  is  weak,  and  the  characters  uninterest- 
j  inc.  Spontini  was  induceti  to  choose  a  super- 
natural story  by  the  fashion  of  the  day  and  tbe 
Buooess  of  tiie  *  Freischtlts';  but  in  *  Alcidor/  as 
to  some  extent  in  'Nurmahal,'  he  was  striving 
against  his  own  instincts.  The  German  romantic 
o|>eras  of  this  jwriod.  unliko  the  earlier  Viennese 
ma'.'ic  oprra=.  trt.atod  the  supernatural  element 
seriously,  and  this  was  an  iniftortant  feature  ia 
their  success.  Butit  requiradthedeepsympntliy 
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witli  the  hidden  forces  of  nature  which  ninkcs  a 
German  look  upon  the  world  of  spirits  as  so 
many  imperaonations  of  those  forces.  An  Italian 
coultl  only  treat  such  a  subject  from  the  outside, 
and  it  fl;iy8  much  for  Spontini's  dramatic  talent 
that  he  so  frequently  found  apfiropriate,  and  in 
some  cases  striking,  expression  for  this  epirit-life. 
'Alcidor*  might  have  succeeded,  if  it  had  not  been 
■o  soon  followed  by  '  Oberon.'  Spontini  virtually 
confessed  that  his  ooiie0|ilioii  Was  only  a  saper- 
ficial  one,  by  insisting  on  the  most  gorgeous 
scenery.  Eut  the  golden  palaces  and  gardens, 
tba  glittering  iitatues,  the  coIuuiuh  of  compvessed 
vapour,  the  living  fire,  the  brilliant  processions 
and  dances,  required  music  of  correepoudint;  bril- 
liancy ;  and  iitBina— ive  mmdcal  effecto,ao  objected 
to  by  bis  opponents,  were  only  in  keepinfj  with 
the  reut.  The  tuned  auvibi  in  'Alcidor'  have 
long  been  used  as  an  illastntton  of  the  pitch  to 
which  Spontini  carried  noise  in  bis  later  operas. 
Que  would  imagine  that  this  detail  must  have 
come  from  those  who  knew  either  the  opera  or 
the  score;  but  the  latter,  now  in  tlie  Imperial 
library  at  Berlin,  only  hhowB  tlireo  anvils  tuned 
to  different  notes,  instead  of  ten,  and  the  effect* 
is  very  much  that  of  litlls.'  The  opening  chorus 
of  the  1st  act.  in  which  they  occur,  is  one  of  the 
fineat  mimbere  in  the  opera.  The  singers  are 
Ismenor's  fpiomcs,  occupied  in  destroyiug  the 
Temple  of  Love  and  forging  'chains  for  the  world,' 
•tidafWr  their  btjiateroue  declamation  the  song  of 
the  mourning  sylphs  comes  in  as  a  most  effective 
contrast.  The  next  chorus  of  dream-gods  was 
taken  tarn  'P«lage*  (eee  p.  6696),  where  it  is 
now  6. 

Another  grand  opera  was  due  for  the  summer 
of  iSiO,  and  a  week  after  the  production  of 
'Alcidor'  Sp..iiiiui  asked  Count  briiid  whether 
a  revised  and  lengthened  version  of  '  Milton ' 
would  do  for  the  puipose.  The  Count  thought 
the  material  too  Hcanty,  but  the  King  (Juno  29) 
agreed  to  the  proposal.  Spontini  having  ob- 
taaoed  11  raontiur  leave,  started  for  Paris,  where 
ho  was  present  at  a  revival  of  '01ym|)ie'  on 
Feb.  38,  1836,  returning  immediately  afterwards 
to  Berlin.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  'Milton,' 
and  durinij  this  year  he  furnished  no  work  for 
the  King's  theatre.  Ernst  Kaupach  was  now 
librettist  to  the  opera,  and  Spontdd  agreed  with 
him  on  a  8ubj»'ct  i'cnm  (  Jennan  medio val  history, 
which  eventually  became  the  opera  'Agnes  vou 
Huhenstaufen.'  The  fint  act— long  enough  for 
a  complete  opera — was  ready  by  1837,  and  per- 
formed May  28.  The  whole  three  acts  were 
finished  in  i830>  and  produced  June  la  for  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Wilhelin,  the  present  Ger- 
man Emperor.  S|K>nttni,  dissatistied  with  his 
work,  had  the  libretto  altered  by  Baron  von 
Lichtenstoin  and  other  friends,  and  made  more 
vital  changes  in  the  music  than  in  almoet  any 
other  of  his  grand  ofienM.  In  this  form  it  was 
revived  Dec.  6,  1S37. 

German  mt.d;cvid  hiiitorj'  at  this  time  occupied 

I  Thf  song  •  Vi'niii  n'aralt  pcu  tort."  from  (lOunod'l ' PhlMmcm 
rt  I'-aiirl!    mi  nif]j  •tih.'  ti>  >lr  faritley.  ha*  tanlllSllNd  LmhIoII 
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much  attention,  and  thus  no  doubt  influenced 
S^ndni's  choice  of  a  subject.  Ue  set  to  work 
with  the  seriousness  which  was  his  main  charac- 
teristic as  an  artist;  read,  studied,  and  did 
everything  to  imbue  himself  with  the  Kpirit  of 
the  epoch,  one  wholly  foreign  to  anything  ho 
had  before  attempted.*  The  libretto  in  its  final 
form  was  a  good  one  on  the  whole.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  Mayence  in  1 194,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  of  Hoheustaufen,  and 
the  plot  turns  on  the  factions  of  the  Guilphs 
and  Ohibellines.  Here  Spontini  was  again  in 
his  element  —  the  grand  historical  drama  of 
•Cortex'  and  'Olynipia.'  The  work  is  of  a 
wholly  different  stamp  from  '  M  urmahoi'  and  'Al- 
cidor,' and  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  his  Pnris 
operas.  In  gran<lcur  of  conception  it  equals,  and 
occasionally  surpasses,  "Olynipie.*  The  latter 
half  of  the  3nd  act  is  a  colossal  production, 
unparalleled  in  operatic  literature.  It  w  iuLl  l-o 
impossible  to  add  one  iou  to  the  paj^sioii  wliicli 
ragod  tlirough  the  scene,  or  to  pile  up  one  addi- 
tinnal  element  in  the  niu>ic  \v;ih<jut  sacrilicing 
all  clearness  in  the  cumponcnt  parts.  The 
novelty  of  the  hxal  colouring,  so  distinct  from 
that  of  'Cortez,'  'Olynipia,'  or  'Alcidor,'  is  ad- 
mirable. (Hoomy,  forceful,  and  melancholy,  all 
indicates  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  age.  The 
music  too  is  thoroughly  (-Jennan,  the  liarmoniea 
richer  and  more  satisfying,  the  melodies  quite 
national  in  character;  isolated  passages  reoMling 
Spohr,  and  even  Wober,  though  without  any- 
thing like  servile  imit-ition.  Could  anything  be 
more  characteristic  than  the  Gemmn  waltx  in 
the  finale  of  the  ist  act?  The  French  knii^hts 
and  troubadours,  who  contrast  with  the  Ger- 
iir.ui-,  are  equally  well  defined.  The  musio  is 
throughout  the  restdt  of  an  entire  absorption 
in  tho  dramatic  situation  and  characters.'  A 
comparison  of  it  with  the  eentimmtal  ballad- 
like  etTuKions  of  even  good  German  composers 
under  similar  circumstances  will  serve  to  ac- 
centuate the  difference  between  them  and  Spon- 
tini. Neither  is  there  any  sign  of  exhauntion  of 
inventive  power.  The  stream  of  melody  flows  as 
freely  as  everf  indeed  there  is  a  breadth,  an 
dnn,  and  a  fire  in  some  of  these  meliHliea,  to 
which  be  rarely  attains  in  his  earlier  operas- 
instance  the  teraetto  in  the  and  aet,  *  Ja.  statt 
nieines  Kerkers  Grauen,*  and  Agnes'  solo  *  Mein 
Konig  droben.'  The  criliquet  of  the  day  weie 
most  unjustly  severe (  bat  though  the  mvuAe  was 
ni'ver  publishcfl  the  MS.  score  exists,  and  an 
examination  of  it  will  fully  bear  out  all  that 
we  have  said.  It  is  not  too  late  to  form  an 
impartial  judgment,  and  Gennans  should  re- 
cognise that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  to 
*  Agnes  Ton  Hohenstanlini,*  as  the  only  opera 
which  deals  worthily  with  a  glorious  period 
of  German  history.  When  this  has  been  fairly 
adcnowledged  it  will  be  time  «iough  to  looli  out 
for  its  defect>i. 

It  was  the  last  oj>era  which  Spontini  complete*!. 

*  Sporillnl  In  t>i:iit«cli:ari(l.'  103  )L,«iptlg,  Stvlittcket  Uild  lUrt* 
kn«h.  }><*)} 

*  A*  far  IimUrm  tlM  Suu't  ciivna  bt  Um  tuA  act . 
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Various  new  plans  ami  srliomea  ci>ntinMe>l  to 
occupy  him,  as  before,  especially  during,'  tlie 
Ukiter  part  of  bis  stay  in  Paris,  when  *  Louis  IX,' 
'  Ln  Cui;  re  d'Ai  hille/aml '  Artaaerse'  had  in  turn 


tragedies,  *  Das  Kreuz  an  der  Ustsee '  an«l  '  At- 
til«,'  bttt  n<m«  of  theee  projects  Appear  to  have 

■dvanced  far  enough  even  for  a  pn  liminary  n;- 
heantal.    More  prugreiid  was  made  with  a  |>oeta 
by  hit  old  friend  Jouy, '  Les  Ath^nienneK,*  first 
offered  him  in  1819,  ami  acce[ite<l  in  a  rcvi.Hfd 
form  in  iSaa.    In  a  review  of  the  poem'  written 
in  iSjto  Goethe  implies  that  the  music  was  com- 
plete, but  at  Spontini's  death  notliinu'  ^vad  found 
but  unimportant  fragments.'   Au  opt  ra  touudeJ 
on  English  history  occupied  him  lon<;er.  We 
have  already  in*  ntione<l  the  revi-ion  of  his  '  Mil- 
ton.'   His  Htudies  for  this  deepened  his  interest 
in  the  English  hifltoiy  of  the  i7Uk  oentaiy.  In 
1830  Raupach  wrote  a  libretto  f.ir  a  {,'mnd  opera, 
'Milton,'  wliicli  was  bought  by  the  couimitleo  of 
mMWgement  for  30  Firiedrichs  d'or,  and  placed 
at  Spontiiii's  disposal.'    The  only  ]K)rtion  of  the 
smaller  opera  retained  was  the  tine  Llynm  to  the 
Sun.   After  cwnpleting  the  nvlrion  of  '  Agues 
von  Hohenstnufen '  Spontiui  wrote  to  tlio  Inten- 
daiit  (May  9.  1837)  that  he  hoped  iu  the  winter 
of  1838  to  prwluce  *  Milton's  Tod  und  Buaie  fUr 
K<mii:sn)ord'  iMilton's  death,  and  repentance  for 
the  King's  execution).    Ue  spent  the  summer  of 
1838  in  England,  studying  *  historioal,  n»tional, 
and  local'  colouring  for  this  '  historico-romantic ' 
opera.    Raupach's  poem,  extended  and  revised 
by  Dr.  Sobemheim,  had  now  nisumed  a  political 
and  religi'MH  tendency,  so  distasteful  to  the  King 
as  to  make  him  prohibit  the  opera.  Further 
alterations  ensued,  and  it  became  *Das  ▼eriorene 
Paradies'  (Paraditie  Lnat).    By  May  184O  the 
score  of  part  of  the  ist,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
and  act  was  complete.   Up  to  Marah  1841  he 
oertainly  intendetl  finsHhing  it,  but  not  a  note 
of  it  has  ever  been  heard.    We  may  add  that  on 
Juno  4,  183S,  he  mentioned  a  lairy<opera  to  the 
King,  and  in  Dec.  1840  profesHe*!  hini.stlf  ready  to 
begin  a  new  comic  opera.    Ue  was  apparently 
lient  on  oomposing  m»h  dnunatio  worki,  and 
oft'  n  conipbined  that  the  management  did  not 
offer  him  sufficient  choice  of  librettos;  but  he 
wae  ineapaoitated  from  eraaUon  hy  hit  infrnating 

pedantry,  an<!  by  the  perpetual  state oflviitation 
in  wliich  he  wan  kept  by  his  oritica. 

Spontini's  other  oompoeitlons  daring  hit  re- 
sidence in  Berlin  arc  unimpfirtant.  A  hymn  for 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Micholas  of  iiussia, 
to  words  by  Raapnch,  wat  perfonned  at  Berlin 
Dec.  iS,  i8i6.  and  May  9,  iS\'7.»  A  cantata  to 
Uerkluts'  words,  '  Gott  segne  den  Kiinig,'  liad  a 
great  tnoottt  at  the  Halle  Miuioal  Fettival  in 

■  <io«rlhe'i  Workt.  Gcxtdecke'*  edition,  ro).  xlll.  p.SK  ClMS.  AIM 

'S|M>lillill  III  UrUlw:M«>..1.' p.  22.  K*>. 

*  Robert'i  •  Hpoiilinl.'  p  M.    Hcrlln,  1-  i. 

*  III  'Spgatliil  In  UcutMrliUnil '  thli  lilinrtto  U  ultl  tu  b«  by  J0U7. 
IkktwintkMnsbtoio  wcenalnwiMilMr  KimJMirk  mrii  iwUti 
Bf  Btusuli.  «r  sa  orlglnftl  produwloa. 
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Pcpt.  1S29.  which  S|x>ntini  conducted  '•o  much  to 
the  general  satiMfaction  as  to  procure  iiim  au 
honorary  I>octor'H  degree  fn>ui  th-  University, 
and  a  gold  medal  inHcribeil  *  Linot  Traytrdi  e 
rriiicii>i  Otrmania  nuiritorum  cuitrix.'  A  *  Do- 
mine  aalnnn  Uc  ngma,'  h  i  a,  with  aecompaai- 
nient  of  organ,  trum}>et«,  celli,  and  basses,  was 
written  on  Oct.  15,  1^40,  for  presentation  to  the 
King.  Besidet  these  lie  published  a  number  of 
Krciieh,  tJerman,  and  Italian  v<x'.d  pitxe^,  with 
Pi*'.  Jiccompiiuiment,  the  beat  of  which  ia  '  Die* 
CimberD,*a  war-song  for  three  men*t  voicea. 
ft  mere  matter  of  curiosity  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  set  Goethe's  *  Keniiat  du  das  l^and,'  and 
the  Italian  canzonet  'Ninfe,  se  lietc,'  in  uhichlia 
auain  cla.-h' d  unconsciously  with  Welnr'a  ver/ 
graceful  coni|>usition  to  the  same  words  (l8li).' 

Contideriog  hit  great  position,  .Spontini  did 
not  accomplish  much  for  music  in  I'.t  rlin.  At 
the  opera  he  made  the  band  play  witli  a  tire,  au 
exprejjsioti,  and  an  en$emble,  hitherto  unknown, 
!ori ol  the  singers  to  throw  themselves  dramati- 
cally mU)  their  partit,  and  ustd  every  exertion 
to  fu!<e  the  different  elements  into  one  coherent 
whole.  That  his  standard  was  high  and  li's 
views  enlightened  must  bu  adniillcd.  He  en- 
dearoored  too  to  improve  the  e.xi.sting  lohool  fur 
ningers,  and  founded  one  ft)r  the  orchestic.  But 
his  etiort«  as  a  rule  were  concentnxtetl  on  the 
operas  which  he  himself  conducted — that  is  to 
say,  his  own,  (Jluck's  '  Annida/  and  '  Don  Juan.' 
These  works,  through  his  genius,  his  influence 
on  his  aubordinates,  and  his  almoei  abeolute 
power,  he  brought  to  a  perfection  th<'n  ut!.  <jiialled. 
The  pieces  directed  by  his  vice-cuuductor:i  went 
badly,  pwtly  because  Spontini  exliausted  the 
singers,  and  partly  because  he  took  little  intereat 
in  the  general  repertoire,  lie  had,  too,  no  power 
of  organiMtlon  or  administration.  As  long  at 
the  excellent  material  lasted  wliich  Briihl  trans* 
ferred  to  him  in  1 820  this  defect  was  not  glaring* 
but  when  his  solo-singert  began  to  wear  out  and 
had  to  be  replaced,  it  w:\s  found  that  he  had  not 
the  judgment,  the  penetration,  nor  the  im- 
partiality Btottsary  ror  tnch  bunneee.  Up  to 
llie  autumn  of  1837  he  only  conclude*!  one  en- 
gagement himself,  and  in  that  instance  it  waii 
a  tolo-«{ngw  who  proved  only  lit  for  the  ehemt. 
On  the  other  hand  ho  lost  Sieber,  a  good  Kt*?*, 
by  insisting  on  reducing  his  salary  to  100  thaicr», 
and  had  ihortly  aftwwardi  to  reengage  him  at 
200,  as  there  was  no  l<asH  in  the  crinijiany  capable 
of  taking  the  parts  iu  iiis  own  operas,  'i'he  art 
of  dSTloing  the  totte  of  the  pQbUe.  of  at  once 
meeting  it.  elevating  and  moulding  it — thaaftf 
in  fact,  of  keeping  the  exobeq^uer  full  without 
taerifidng  artistic  position — thit  wat  wholly  oat 
of  bin  reach.  At  the  King  s  tlieatre,  theandiencot 
steadily  fell  off,  especially  after  the  opening  of 
theKtfnigstadttheatreiniSia.  At  timet  SpoBtini 
seems  to  have  f<  It  his  ineapricity,  but  unfortun- 
ately he  was  deluded  by  his  own  vanity  and 
domineering  temper,  and  the  fnnnuatioot  of  to> 


0nt  s  t«lei«bly  oomp'eta  at«lo|ae  of  Spoailnl  i 
JUitM^im  Alas  Hani  la  llH -tNtlMr  Ailt.  a«. 
Mlnt'brlM.tiM. 
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■ailed  frit'n<I.-f,  iuto  belie vini,'  that  the  (U;cliiie  of 
the  o|>c<i*a  wan  uwki^  to  Briilil,  whereas  Briilil 
might  ]iaT«  retorted  that  everythiqg  he  pro- 
posed was  met  l>y  a  fkspotic  and  unreasoning 
vtito.    The  Count  at  length,  in  1838,  wearied  i 
oat  by  the  uneeasin},'  o|)podt!oii,  resfgned,  and 
was  succcmI' d  by  Cuunt  Redeni,  who  received  I 
from  the  JbUug  a  fresh  code  of  inHtructiunx,  I 
somewhat  olreumMnribing  Spontini's  powers,  and 
concentrating,'  thoee  of  the  mauageiuent.    Op-  ; 
portunitieii  for  fresh  differences  still  constantly 
arose,  and  Count  Bedem  had  much  to  contend 
with  in  Spontini's  inereuting  irritability  and  in- 
consistency.   In  time  even  the  adinirera  of  his  ' 
muhic  felt  that  hia  pcr:ional  intiueuce  wa^  luul, 
and  that  the  opera  would  iM?«r  piroeper  «■  long 
M  he  remained  at  ita  head. 

Spontini  was  to  have  the  receipts  of  the  first 
nighte  of  his  own  operas  Ibr  hia  annual  benefit, 
or  in  default  of  such  representations  a  sum  of 
4000  francs.   In  the  latter  case  he  might  give  a 
ooneert,  and  in  fiust  he  gave  a  eonsiderablo  num- 
ber, hoth  vocal  and  instrument-il.  '  My  concerts,' 
in  his  own  wordy,  'arc  dedicated  to  the  great 
nia.ster8',  whose  memory  I  strive  to  keep  alive 
with  the  public,  while  testifying  my  own  respect- 
by  perfoniiiii;^  their  worka  in  tlie  most  brilliant 
and  complete  manner  possible.'  ^  His  programmes 
connistcd  prindpally  of  German  music,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Alozart,  and  Beethoven,    The  first  per- 
formance in  Berlin  of  Beethoven's  Symphony 
in  A  was  at  a  eoneert  of  Spontinfa  on  May  la, 
and  on  April  30,  182S.  he  yave  P-cethoven's 
C  minor  Symphony,  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  from 
hia  ICasi  in  D,  the  oyertnre  to '  Coriolanus '  and 
the  Credo  from  Bach's  B  minor  Maaa.  As  Bach's 
Mass  had  only  just  been  published  by  Nageli 
of  Zurich,  Spontini  was  the  fint  to  introduce  a 
portion  of  it  to  the  public  of  Berlin,  as  ho  had 
iK  en  to  acquaint  them  with  Beethoven's  masaes. 
The  ptrforiiiatice  it&elf  seems  to  have  been  a 
poor  one,  and  indeed  it  could  baldly  be  otherwise, 
Spontini  not  having  much  in  common  with  B:\vh  ; 
but  the  attempt  was  praiseworthy.'  Another 
point  to  hia  credit  vnm  that  he  gave  h!s  aupport 
to  Miiser's  cdiicerLs.   Tlie  King's  band  could  not 
play  without  his  permission,  so  he  might  have 
made  ittfflooltiea  if  he  had  ohoaen.  He  never 
could  be  brought  to  undflsrtaod  that  the  tlien 
8trf)ng  points  of  German  music  were  chorus- 
singing  and  instrumental  music.    Wilh  him 
opera,  especially  his  own,  was  everything,  and 
therefore  with  all  his  eiiorUo,  homeataa  they  were, 
he  did  as  much  harm  as  good. 

As  we  have  already  meotioned,  Spontini'a  late 
operas  had  no  succebs  outside  Berlin.  Except  a 
ooople  of  stray  perfonaances  of  'Olyuipia  at 
DrcMen  and  Darmstadt,  they  did  not  even  gain 
a  hearing.  Oeeu-iMiully  he  coiiductt-d  one  of  his 
own  works,  as  for  iu-tanee  the  'Yestalin'  at 
Mtndch*  (Oct.  7  and  11,  iSij),  and  Humborg* 

I  Oablli  *  ■  Krlf-bnlwo.'  III. 

>ll*ri.  •IVrlluT  Allk'.  .Muv  Z-Hune.'  1--^^.  VV  1''"  ^r.i  IV?. 
lOnattkur,  'Chruulk  da  kOiiUfl.  Tbcklcn  iu  Manctien,'  p.  1P0. 

«ttlMMt%*Daifcw«i«lskeU«ii.'  BiUtwi  bf  Ubda.  rartU.^SU. 


(Sept.  i8,  1834).  But  such  pers-^nnl  contact 
does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  sympathetic  rela- 
tion.x.  Speaking  generally,  the  'Vestalin*  and 
'  Corti  z '  were  the  only  operaa  of  his  appreciated 
in  Germany. 

In  Berlin  itself  eaeh  year  added  to  the  nam- 
her  of  hia  opponents.  In  1S24  Marx  entered 
the  lists  in  his  behalf  in  his  Zeitung,  and 
was  seconded  by  Dom ;  but  Dom  left  Berlin  iu 
March  1828,  and  Marx,  thonuli  Hini  t.rtly  at* 
tached  to  Spuntini,  occnsionally  admitted  adverse 
critiques.  Spontini  wax  morliiilly  seLiaitive  to 
public  opinion,  and  the  los.s  of  hia  defender  was 
a  !<ei-ioua  one.  Against  the  advice  of  judicious 
triuuda  ho  replied  in  person  to  anonymous  at- 
tacks, suffered  flatterers  to  use  unpractised  pens 
in  his  behalf,  .-md  even  called  in  the  Censorship. 
Such  steps  could  but  damage  his  cause.  The 
opposition  was  headed  by  ReUstab,  the  editor  of 
the  V^osaische  Zeitung,  an  experienced  litterateur 
with  Bume  knowledge  of  muaic,  a  great  ally  of 
Weber's,  and  a  blind  opponent  of  everything 
foreign.  In  nos.  23  to  26  of  the  year  1827  of 
Marx's  Zeitung  appeared  an  article  utterly 
demolishing  the  first  act  of '  Agnes  von  Hohcu* 
staufen.'  Dom  made  a  Kuccessful  reply  in  nos. 
27  to  29,  but  far  fionj  being  silenced  Kellsta!) 
published  a  book,  'Ueber  mein  VerhiUtniss  aid 
KziUker  zur  Herrn  Spontini,**  in  which  ho 
unsparingly  attacked  Sjioulini  as  a  composer 
and  director,  and  exposed  the  absurd  tactics  of 
the  Spontini  eltqne.*  The  cli([ue  ptit  forth'a 
defence  cal!ed  'Spontini  in  Germany,  an  impar- 
tial consideration  of  his  productions  during  his 
ten  years  residence  in  toat  country'  (Leipzig, 
1850).  It  was  however  anything  but  imparUu* 
was  ignorant  and  badly  done.' 

Spontini's  ten  years  contract  finished  in  1830  ; 
it  was  renewed,  on  terms  more  favourable  to 
tlie  Intendant-Gcneral,  and  thU,  with  the  fact  of 
his  ceasing  to  compose,  gave  an  opportunity 
to  his  enemies,  and  an  unfortunate  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  one  of  hia  friends  played  into  their 
hands.  Dorow  of  ILalle,  the  archaiologist,  in  a 
colleetion  of  autographs  (1837)  inserted  a  letter 
from  Spontini  (Marienl  ad.  Aug.  12, 1 836) lanient- 
ing  the  degeneracy  of  the  dramatic  composers  of 
the  day.  It  was  done  in  good  faith,  Dorow 
honestly  believing  that  he  was  serving  Spon- 
tini  by  thus  publiahing  his  opinions  without  au- 
thority; but  his  opponents  issued  the  letter  in  a 
separate  pamphlet  with  a  German  translation, 
and '  explanatory '  remark-?,  in  which  Spontini  was 
fiercely  attacked  in  terms  of  ironicid  respect.' 
In  the  same  year,  in  nos.  loi  and  loa  of  the 
'  Komet,'  appealed  a  ]>asquii)ade  by  a  stuih  nt 
named  Thomas,  staling  that  Spontini  had  opposed 
the  prodnotion  of  *BobertleDiable,*the*  Postilion 

>  MvMk.  Whi«tnnr.  inr. 

•  It  hM  b«rn  often,  and  erra  nenitljr.  (Ut^  th«t  two  art'clM  bf 
BelbUb  In  CAcili*  (  Aut  dem  NachUM  rint^  jan«cn  Karutlec^.* 
Tul.  Iv.  pp.  and  '  Jullu*.  Rln«  muilkiilivh  -  NutcIIh,'  *uI.  vI. 
pp.  I-ICM;  Mer  to  Spontini.  ThU  ii  qult«  uiitrut*.  but  it  ihons  Imr 
ct.rclps«lf  d»m«KlnK  •t«t''m>'iit4  alx'tit  (ipoiilltil  are  rtpoUcd. 

T  Altrlbut'-il.  ipjUr  uiitru'T,  j..  li.  rn. 

*  '  Tli«  lAineut  of  llurr  iiUt«r  •  lasparo  Spontini  ....  oTrr  lh«  d*> 
cItiM  o(  dfMMtte  nratto.  TniulM«d  from  Um  Franeh.  with  rt- 
pteostoa  mnukt  hr  m  My  of  IrteiMla  sod  admlfwa  of  Um  sr«> 
■uitar.*  I«^ds.llUMMa.MR. 
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de  L()Dgju(ueau/  utul  *  La  Mucttc  liu  Purlici/  till 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  express  comuiand  of  the 
King  ;  that  a  u-  w  u^Ae  of  instructioius  h;id  altert^l 
bis  pobitiou,  auJ  muilc  him  untirtly  suburJinate 
to  the  Intendant ;  that  he  ha^l  btcn  rcpi  iiu:u:ded 
for  8?  llin'o'  hii^  fi  i  0  admisaiuu^-',  and  had  had  tlit  iii 
withdrawu ;  that  the  eugagejutnls  uf  certain 
dngen  contained  a  clauat;  stipulating  thftt  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  aiog  in  Spontini'e  opeme, 
etc..  etc. 

Thomas,  when  called  to  account,  referred  to 
an  •offtci.il  of  higJi  position'  as  his  authoiisy. 
And  indeed  there  was  a  certain  amuunt  of  truth 
in  the  chargea.  ^tboai  cUrtctly  opposing  the 
product  inn  i)f  the  operas  mentioned,  he  had  not 
hebitatcd  openly  to  avuw  his  dislike  of  them :  no 
new  code  of  inBtructions  had  just  then  been  is- 
sued, but  that  of  i8.u  did  materially  strorigthen 
the  luteudant's  position,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
make  the  Director-general  his  subordinate.  Spon- 
tini  had  nut  himself  sold  free  admissions,  but  his 
servant  had,  and  in  consequence  the  allotted 
number  had  been  diminished,  very  much  to  his 
mortifiration.  It  was  adviMubb',  liowevtr,  to 
prevent  such  a  newspaper  scandal  from  reaching 
(be  King's  ears,  so  Count  Bedem  replied,  con- 
tradiclitig  all  the  falKo  BtateiiK  iit.x,  and  passing 
OVitr  in  silence  all  the  true  ones ;  Thomas  was 
induced  to  make  a  public  apology,  and  the  affair 
seemed  :vt  an  e:id.  IJut  Spuntini's  troubles  were 
not  yet  over ;  and  his  unpopularity  was  so  great 
that  worse  attacks  might  be  expected. 

On  June  7,  1840,  King  Frudt  ric  William  Til. 
died,  and  iSpontiuis  one  mainstay  was  gone. 
Though  obliged  oocaiionally  to  express  displea- 
sure at  his  jterpotual  squabbles  with  the  In- 
tendant, the  King  had  been  steadfast  in  his 
attaohmeni  to  Spoutini  and  his  muide.  The 
new  King  made  no  ehange  in  his  position,  but 
his  sympathies  were  in  a  different  direction,  and 
no  place  was  destined  for  Spontini  in  the  grand 
designs  ho  was  elaboraLini,'.  Tins  soon  bccairio 
knuMU.  If  Spontini  could  have  ke]jt  himself 
quiet  the  diange  might  have  been  delayed,  but 
he  was  injudiLimij?  cnoiii,'h  to  Lay  before  the  King 
a  paper  complaining  of  the  Management  and  of 
Count  Bedem.  I^e  King  questioned  the  In« 
tendant,  and  was  satisfied  with  his  exiil;iii;itioiis, 
but  to  obviate  all  appearance  of  partisau.'^liip  liu 
appointed  a  oanmission  to  enquire  into  Spon* 
tini's  grievances.  In  the  meantime  the  piosd 
had  taken  up  the  matter.  A  definite  attack  was 
made,  to  which  Spontini  waa  unwise  enougli  to 
reply  (Leipzig  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  Jan.  20, 
1841)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  Count  Iledern 
ground  fi»r  an  ii^ictment  ibr  U$&inaje$ti,  and  (on 
Feb.  5)  to  a  direct  reprimand  from  the  King. 

But  this  disgraceful  treatment  of  the  royal 
house  by  a  foreigner  who  had  enjoyed  for  years 
almiist  unexampled  court  favour  inuuenscly  in- 
creased the  public  feeling  against  Spontini,  and  for 
two  months  he  rem.'Uned  in  private.  On  April  a, 
liowi  \tM,  in  t-i'itu  iif  re|  ealed  wamingsi,  he  took 
his  seat  to  conduct  'l)on  Juan.'  His  appearance 
waa  the  signal  for.  a  tranendone  uproar,  and  | 
cries  of  'hinausl  Unansl'— 'off!  offl*    Bo  1 


stood  finn,  began  the  overture,  and  would  have 
proceeded  with  the  opem,  but  a  rush  was  made 
to  get  at  him  on  the  stage,  and  he  wa.s  forced 
to  retire  from  the  theatre.  He  never  eutcrud  it 
ug;dn  as  conductor. 

The  trial  kept  Spontini  in  Berlin  all  tho  sum- 
mer, but  he  obtained  leave  from  Aug.  31  to  Dtsc. 
to,  and  went  to  Paris.   His  connection  with  the 
opera  was  severed  by  the  King  on  Aug.  25,  on 
terms  of  royal  generosity.    He  was  to  retitiu  bis 
title  and  full  salary,  and  live  where  he  pleaaed, 
*  in  the  hope  that  in  repose  he  miLrht  prcxluee 
new  workf,  which  the  King  would  hail  with 
pleasure  if  he  chose  to  ounduot  them  in  peraon 
at  r.rrlin.'    To  these  munifirent  arrangement-* 
no  conditions  whatever  were  attached,  bpuntiui 
was  convicted  of  Use  majetUt  and  ooodemned  to 
nine  months*  imprisonment,  a  sentence  conlinned 
by  the  higher  court  to  which  he  appealed,  but 
remitted  by  the  King.  In  the  bee  of  all  tlus 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  demand  a  further  sum 
of  46,850  tbalers,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  Man- 
agement had  not  supplied  him  with  a  sufficient 
numl'cr  of  liI)retto-.,  wln  reby  he  had  lost  the 
sum  guaranteed  him  for  hrst  nights,*  besides' 
profits  from  other  performanoss  and  from  pub- 
lishers— redtOtted    at   3000  thalcrs   for  each 
opera  1   The  King  referred  him  to  the  law- 
courts,  but  Sponttni*8  better  nature  seems  at 
length  to  Iiave  prevailed,  and  he  withdrew  his 
application  Dec.  33,  li<4l.    When  he  hnally  left 
Berlin  in  the  summer  of  184s  the  King  granted 
him  a  fui tlur  sum  of  6000  tlialcrrf.     His  friends 
gave  him  a  farewell  concert  on  July  13,  1842, 
for  whidi  he  wrote  both  words  aiM  moslo  of 
a  song,  duly  performed  and  printsd,  of  which  a 
copy  w  appended.' 

(;»JuiUat,18tt.) 

f  Annonce.) 
.\8jle  chcr.'  oil  ma  L>tc  ou  Muwtto 
A  trop  IdiiKtom*^  suuinr.-  run*  mo*  iluigts; 
T6imimilincret  dt>  m  t  i»  in.-      nita,  ^ 
£coule-mi>i  puur  la  deruiure  fuis ! 

(ExpUeatioii.) 
Je  vais  partir!  b^las.  llisars  sst  umute, 
A  mes  AniU  je  dit  sdleut .... 
Plus  am  tevisBdrs  U  jounide 
i^iii  nw  lamtae  dan*  c«>  lieu !  . . . . 
De  viiun  revoir,  .\ni!<',  i-iua  d'espSrance^ 
Quund  je  m'exile  ^.ol>  1 ,  looxt 
XtoriMile  Mfa  TabMueo  1 
Etemel  sera  mon  emonr  I 

(Reflexion.) 
Pleur<-«,  Amig,  o  vo\is,  <ui'uii  sort  funcate 
Arracho  du  mil  paternel ! 
Kciuvent  un  dnux  espoir  notu  rests! 
Alaio  1  Mdieu  peut  Mcs  Stetasll 

(Application.) 
Adieu,  mo  dit  un  t«>ndre  \H^re 
Kn  lui'  preHi-aii'  ci.ntrc  hui  coin  I 
Do  inos  pU'ur^  1  ii  »a  inaial .> ■ 

y.l  <H«tt<(  foK  lut  la  tliTiiierp 
yu'il  tlit  mlitni,  ct'  ic  ii.lii>  i-t  re, 
(^u'l'd  Uriiie»,  il  inii  dit  adieu  t 

The  emotion  expressed  in  these  lines  was  00 
feigned  one.  Spontini  fdt  Isaving  Berlin  very 


•  CWrn  M  prlut'il.  It  iwi'iiu  to  haTS I 
parlumiAiice.  See  UuU:rl,  p.  10,  ntc. 
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much,  and  at  the  duse  uf  the  concert  could  not 
■peak  for  tean. 

He  left  few  friends  luliind  him.  His  suc- 
cessor at  the  opera  was  Me^-erbeer,  who,  with 
Mendeknolui,  raedvad  the  title  of '(SMtenlmusik- 
cUrcctcir.'  Neither  had  very  friendly  fecHnLTS 
towards  him,  and  their  Daihs  as  arti«U  widely 
diverged  from  lus.  He  is  however  to  this  day 
oratifully  remembered  by  the  few  surviving 
xueiitbera  of  the  King's  band.  The  orchestra 
were  proud  of  their  majeetie  conductor,  who  so 
often  led  them  to  triuuiph,  and  who  moreover 
had  a  tender  care  for  their  ^erbonai  interests. 
The  poorer  tneraben  fband  hia  pune  ready  of 
accc&s,  and  in  1^26  he  estuhli.shed  a  fund  for 
them,  called  by  iyocial  perminiiion  the  '  iSpontini- 
Fotida,'  to  whidi  he  devoted  the  whole  proceeds 
of  his  annual  bent-fit  cnncertj*.  Tlie  fund  .'(|)eeilily 
attained  to  considerable  proportions,  and  still 
«zists,  though  the  name  has  been  ehanged. 

That  he  was  badly  treated  by  the  Berlin  puMi(" 
is  iudutputable.  His  lU-nalured;  unjust,  spiteful 
attacks  must  have  been  very  irritatinjp ,  as  even 
those  who  do  not  lithmi,'  to  the  HUj»er  t-ensitive 
race  of  artiitt«  can  uudertitaud,  but  the  last  scene 
at  the  opera  lodts  like  a  piece  of  stmple  brutality, 
unless  we  rmieniber  that  t!it'  rcnl  {,Toiind  of 
offence  wa^  his  being  a  foreigner.  The  political 
events  of  the  period  beginning  with  the  War  of 
I^ibt  ration  had  roused  a  Btron^jf  national  fc(.lii)j.' 
in  Prussia.  The  denial  of  a  Cuustituiion  had 
concentrated  attentiaa  on  the  stage,  which  thus 
became  a  sort  of  political  arena ;  and  that  a 
foreigner,  and  moreover  a  naturalised  French- 
man, sboald  be  laying  down  the  law  in  this 
stroiiL,'hoId  was  intolerable. 

In  ijpuntiui's  chaiacter  great  and  mean  quali- 
tiee  wtfe  almost  equally  mixed,  so  that  both 
friends  and  foes  could  support  their  gtatemcnts 
by  &oka»  while  each  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
qualities  whidi  they  did  iwt  wish  (o  see.  After 
his  friends  h.id  b<en  silenced  by  Che  catastrophe 
of  1841  the  verdict  of  his  opponents  prevailed,  at 
any  rate  throughont  Germany ;  but  this  verdBet» 
we  Kay  enjphatically,  was  unjust.  The  char;,'o 
that  he  de^pised  and  neglected  Gemuui  music  is 
amply  untrue.  That  he  admired  and  loved  oar 
great  masters  from  Handel  to  Beethoven  ho 
proved  through  life  in  many  ways,  liubert  re- 
bites  on  unquestionaUe  anuority  that  he  made 
great  sacrifices  for  the  family  of  ilozart.  When 
^fissen  publisihtd  his  biography  bpoutini  exerted 
himself  immensely  to  get  sabeciiber%  penonally 
transii titled  the  money  to  the  widow,  stipcrin- 
teudtd  the  transhition  of  the  book  into  French, 
and  rendered  all  the  hdp  in  his  power.^  A  pre* 
ference  for  hi.s  own  works  must  bo  conceded  to 
any  artiiit  actively  engaged  in  production,  nur  is 
it  reasonable  to  expect  from  him  an  absolutely 
iiiil'urtial  judjfinent  of  the  worUs  of  others. 
Weber's  musiu  was  inoompreheasible  and  auti- 
pathetic  to  Spontini,  and  this  did  liim  as  madi 
mjury  in  Berlin  as  anything  else.  B.ut  his  delay 
in  performing  'Euryauthe'  and  'Oberun'  was 
caused  mora  hj  inaotlan  than  oppositioii.  For 


Spohr  ho  had  a  great  respect,  as  he  often  proved.' 
In  Meyerbeer  he  took  a  great  interest  until 

the  appearance  of  '  Bobert  lo  Diable,'  whicli 
he  could  not  bear,  calling  it  '  un  cadavre ' ; 
bat  this  is  no  reflection  on  his  taste.  For 
the  nun  pcrfi'Mr.ance  of  the  '  Hnirneuots '  ho 
was  not  responsible,  as  the  prohibitiuu  was  the 
King's.  He  was  certainly  not  justified  in  calling 
Marischncr'.s  'Templcr  uiitl  Jiidin'  an  *  arran^^e- 
ment  after  iSpontiui ' — always  supposing  that  the 
expresiiion  was  his— but  everybody  knows  that 
Marsehner  was  dct  ply  influenced  by  him.  Ho 
was  by  no  means  free  from  envy  and  jealouMy, 
btttv  taking  for  granted  that  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  swayed  by  his  passion.*,  forei<,'n  conipo-sers 
suffered  just  as  much  at  his  hands  a.s  German 
ones.  Gherubitti  he  thought  very  highly  of  (he 
mounted  *  Lc.s  Abencorragci  *  and  ^Liit  the  con>- 
poser  a  considerable  sum  Irom  the  proceeds),  but 
Aaber*s '  Muette  de  Portksi.'and  Haldvy's  •  Juive* 

ho  tin  roUL,ddy  di>lilvi  d.  tuok  no  trouble  about 
their  production,  and  was  much  atmoyed  at  their 
pleasing  the  public.  Nor  did  he  like  Rossini, 
his  own  (!uuiitryman.  His  horizMH  was  liuiitcd, 
but  if  it  is  possiUe  to  reconcile  genius  with 
nanrow-mindeoneas,  if  Spohr  may  be  forgiven  for 
api-rcciating  Beethoven  only  partially,  and  Welxrr 
nut  at  all,  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  bpontini. 
It  is  sad  to  see  the  incapacity  of  even  culti* 
vated  people  in  Berlin  to  be  just  towanls  him. 
The  Mendelssohn  taauly»  at  whose  house  he  at 
one  time  often  virfted.  and  to  whom  he  showed 
niaiiv  kindnes.tea,  were  nt  ver  on  good  teruw  with 
him  after  the  appearance  of  the  *  Hochzeit  des 
Caniadio.'*  He  may  not  have  done  justice  to 
that  youthful  work,  but  it  i»<  a  [lity  that  the 
noble-minded  Meudelstohn  should  have  per* 
mitted  himself  the  angry  and  contemptuous  ex- 
jiressions  to  be  found  in  his  letters.*  The  palnfiil 
close  of  Spontini's  career  was  enough  to  atone 
fbr  an  his  ahortoomfngti  To  pursue  the  rancour 
againi^t  him  over  his  grave,  as  has  been  doOU 
receutly  in  Germany,  is  wholly  unworthy. 

Of  his  last  years  there  is  little  to  relate.  On 
leaving  Berlin  he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Jan. 
1843  was  in  Majolati.  Uc  had  visited  his 
native  land  sevend  tfmes  since  182a.  In  18.^5 
he  was  in  Naple'i,  at  .San  Pietro  in  Majelhi.  and 
they  ^owed  him  an  exercise  he  had  written 
40  yean  before  when  a  pupil  at  the  '  Turchiui.* 
He  looked  at  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  then 
begged  the  librarian  to  tear  up  'queste  meschine 
e  sconce  note*  (those  wretched  mis  shapen  notes) 
and  throw  them  in  the  fire.*  In  1 S3S  he  was  in 
Itome.  and  wrote  (d  une  4)  to  the  King  offering 
Ids  services  as  mediator  between  himself  and  the 
Pope  on  tliL'  K!d)ject  of  the  disturliam  •  s  in 
Cologne.*   In  1843  he  left  Italy  and  settled  at 

>  Th«  tlfttpm«nt  In  lha  'lbnMiM»hii  fsmllr '  rol.  I.  p.  IM.  IliM 
b*  thr««  «bMacl«a  lu  Um  of  Uia  psrlurmsnea  of  'JMUwdk* 
to  qalia  ualouwkd.  TtM  oUiiutM  of  ite  Kliisti  TkcMn  iwvf*  Ui* 

egntnry. 
»  l>wrl»l»t'i  '  ltM0l1e«tton«.'  p.  8S. 
*  Anions  other*  Me  Itevrtoul  p  Tt. 

'  Kliirlnm.  •  I'rniio  Sliiriou  *  p.  •'■O.V 

«  Whrth»r»n^  Uiiriii  rani<ri>rihtii>(rrrUiii't  kru.wn  tml  r.->v"r>  XVI. 
h%d  a  Uigh  Mievm  lor  Svoiitlul.  Mill  ttkad  Um  \ivw»  ua  Uia 
MitoSliM  «(  UltauUs  ( 
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Para,  wbere  he  had  many  pleMaat  ooanectiaiui 

thruu^'h  wife,  an  Erwa.  He  had  Iituu  a 
member  of  the  Jnatitufce  siiioe  1838.  In  184.1 
the  Pope  made  him  Coant  of  S.  Andrea,  ana 
other  diutiii'  tiuus  fuUovvcd.  Hut  the  hope  ex« 
pre8i>cd  by  King  Frederio  WiUiam  IV.  toftt  he 
would  produce  other  worka  waa  not  realised ; 
Berlin  lirid  bn>ken  him  down  phyitically  nud 
mentallj.  Ue  revisited  Germany  two  or  three 
times.  In  1844  he  was  hi  ibresden,  where 
Biobard  \V:iL;ii-  r  had  prenftred  for  him  a  per- 
formance of  the  *  Vestale,  which  he  oonducted 
with  all  his  old  energy.^  He  waa  Invited  to  the 
Cologne  Musical  Fentival  of  May  1847  to  con- 
duct some  excerpts  from  'Olympie,'  and  had  a 
warm  reception,  but  was  too  Inmrm  to  oonduct, 
and  bis  place  was  taken  by  Dorn,  then  Capell- 
meiater  at  Cologne.'  In  August  he  visited 
Berlin,  and  was  most  graciously  received  by  the 
King,  wlto  gave  him  an  invitation  to  conduct 
some  of  hia  own  weraa  at  Berlin  during  Uie 
ensuing  winter.  He  waa  much  delighted,  and 
tlio'iL^'ht  a  great  deal  about  the  perfonuanoee 
after  hia  return  to  Paria,  and  also  of  the  best 
manner  in  which  he  onuld  express  his  gratitude 
and  devotion  to  the  King ;  but  the  project  was 
never  realised,  as  he  was  ill  all  the  winter.  In 
1848  he  became  deaf,  and  his  habitual  gravity 
deepened  into  deprctision.  He  went  back  to 
Italy,  and  settled  at  Jesi,  where  he  occupied 
hinudf  in  founding  achoola  and  other  works  of 
public  utility.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Majolati, 
and  there  died  Jan  14, 1851.  Having  no  children 
he  lefi  all  his  jiropurty  to  the  poor  of  Je^  and 
M.ijolati.  [FA] 

SPOXTOxVE.  or  SPOXTONT,  Rartolommeo. 
a  madrigal  composer,  of  whom  nothing  appears 
to  be  known  beyond  the  fiiot  that  he  poULhed 

thrt'o  sot3  of  m-adri^ala  for  five  voices  at  VoJiice 
in  J  564  (^aud  ed.  1583),  1567,  and  1583.  Others 
are  oontained  in  the  oolleotioiia  of  Waelrant 

(1594)  and  others.  Cipriaao  de  Roro  prints  a 
Diaiogo  a  7  by  him  in  1568.  A  fine  4-part 
madrigal  of  Spontone'a,  'The  joyous  birds,'  is 
given  by  Mr,  Hullah  in  his  Part  Music.  [G.] 

SPORLE,  Nathan  Jamks,  whose  real  name 
was  Burnett,  born  1812,  a  tenor  singer  with  an 
agreeable  voice,  first  appeared  in  public  about 
1833  at  the  Grecian  .Saloon.  He  afterwardi*  be- 
came a  dinner  singer,  but  was  beiit  known  as  the 
oomposer  of  many  ple;vsing  songs  and  T>*ilfM^f, 
one  of  which  —  'In  tlio  days  when  we  went 
gipsying'— was  very  popular.  He  died  March  2, 
«8S3.  [WJKH.] 

SPRING  GARDEN.    See  Vauxdall. 

SPRINGING  BOW  (Ital.  S„ltato  or  Sj.icato; 
Fr.  SautilU).  This  kind  of  bowing  is  pmduced 
by  the  bow  being  dropped  tiuwn  nn  to  the  Htring 
from  some  distance,  wliereby,  owing  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  stick,  it  i»  set  vibrating,  and  made 
to  rebomid  after  each  note. 

Then  are  two  principal  kinds  of  aprijuging  bow. 


>  For  •  elerw  knd  tTniwInt 
BMlU  Schrlflen,'  f .  Hi. 
*  Dom'i'Aaa 


8PB&GHE. 

I.  The  Spicato — cliiefly  used  for  the  execution 
of  quick  pa^Mages  fonntd  of  notes  of  equal  dun- 
tiou — is  produced  by  a  l»Kwe  movement  of  th? 
wrist,  about  the  middle  of  the  bow.  Well-kauwu 
instances  of  it  ara  the  final*  of  Hayda'a  Quartet 
in  D  (op.  64,  no.  s,) — . 


the  quick  pnssngcK  in  the  finale  of  MendelMoLa*s 

Violin-coucertu — 


or  Pag:tnini*s  Perpetuum  mobile.  Tli  •  Sj.icato  is 
marked  by  doti  over  iIk;  not.-H.  'Vhc  so  called 
Martele  (.hammered),  inditattd  by  liuiihca — 


— is  not  really  a  kind  of  springing  bow,  biH 
merely  indicates  that  a  passage  in  to  be  executtd 
by  short  strongly  accentuated  strokes  of  the  bow, 
which  howev«'r  liaa  .not  actually  to  lestve  the 
string  as  in  the  'sju  inging  bow.' 

a.  The  Saltato,  for  which  the  bow  is  made  to 
fall  down  from  a  considerable  dtstanee,  and  theze> 
fore  rebound.^  much  lii^-her  th  in  in  the  S^NCato. 
This  kind  of  bowing  is  chietly  used  where  a 
number  ct  aotea  have  to  be  played  in  one  stroke 
of  the  springing  bow,  as  in  ar|ic:,'L:ios  (Cadenta  oC 
Mendelssohn's  Violin-Concerto)^  or  such  phraser 
aa  tha  fiat  subject  of  the  Ffiwie  of  tlie  same 
work^  ' 


whioh,  if  played  as  a  firm  staoeato  would  sound 

heavy.  Another  well-known  instance  of  the  sal- 
tato  is  the  beginning  of  the  Ji'inale  of  Pa^aniiu's 
first  Concerto. 


3.  A  kiml  (if  quick  staccato,  much  employed 
by  Paganiui  and  the  modern  Jjrench  .Sch.x.l,  mv.< 
be  mentioned  hm,  because  it  is  really  a  kind 
of  sahato  ;  the  bow  being  violently  thrown  down, 
and  so  being  made  to  rebound  a  great  manv 
times  for  a  loog  snecession  of  notes  in  such  quick 
time  that  their  execution  by  a  firm  staccato  and 
a  separate  movement  of  tfaie  wrist  for  each  not«> 
would  be  impoiiilda.  L^*-^0 

SPR  QC HE — ^proverbs,  or  scntenoea  aw  annj; 
in  the  Lutheran  service  of  the  Bedia  Oatiiednl 
after  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  : 

I.  On  New  Year's  Day,  •Hew  Gbtt  da  Wat 
nnser  Ziilhuht.' 

3.  On  Good  Friday, '  Urn  unser  SUnden  willen.' 

3.  On  Ascension  day, '  Erhaben  o  Herr.* 

4.  On  Chxistmaa  day,  'f  rahlookot,  ihr  Volker.* 


kj u^Lo  Google 
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Meadelasuhn  Bet  these  for  8  puVduiraBi  Mid 
in  additiun  2  nioro  : — 

5.  For  PasHioa  week,  '  Horr  gedenko  nioht 

unfer  Ul'eltliateii.' 

6.  Fur  Advent,  '  LaiM>ct  una  frobiocken.' 
The  six  form  op.  79  of  Ua  worki.  No.  3  (•  Er- 
haben')  bc<j;inii  witli  tho  same  phrase  an  hh  1 14th 
Paalm,  op.  5 1,  but  there  the  resemblance  ceajum. 
No.  2  is  dated  Feb.  iB,  1844,  and  no.  5  (in 
ininiins  and  for  4-part  dionui)  Feb.  14,  1844.  and 
each  of  the  two  m  inaoribed  '  vor  detu  AiUluja ' 
— before  the  Alleluia.  They  are  mostly  abort, 
tho  lnn;,'erft  hfiw^  oidy  50  bura  in  length. — Schii- 
uiauu  hiut  entitled  one  of  his  little  PF.  pieoeu 
'Sproch*;  but  oa  what  ground  te  not  obvioiw.  [6.] 

SQUARE  PIANO  (Fr.  Piano  cani;  Ital. 
Pianoforte  a  tavola ;  Germ.  Tafd  {tafel/drmiga) 
PiunoJ'orle).  The  rectangular  or  oblong  piano, 
much  in  vogue  f(;r  doint&tic  u^e  until  »upei>edod, 
etpecially  in  England  aud  France,  about  the 
middle  of  tbia  century  by  the  upright  or  cottage 
pianu.  Inventors  wt-ro  fortunate  in  having  keyed 
intttrumeuta  readv  to  their  bauds,  sucb  as  the 
barpatcfaord  and  ouvidiord,  in  wbiob  tlie  problem 
uf  re.>onance  hiul  long  been  successfully  resolved; 
leaving  touch  aa  dominated  by  power,  and  resist- 
ance to  tbe  inevitably  increased  tension,  as 
distinct  aims  to  pursue.  The  clavichord  became 
tbe  8<juare  piano  by  the  addition  of  a  second 
bridge,  and  the  substitution  of  a  aimple  hammer- 
and-daini  er  mecliaiiisni  for  tbe  tangents  and  ' 
atring-cloth ;  but  the  keys  were  at  lirst  left 
orooked,  as  in  the  clavichord.  [See  Clavichord.] 

Tho  wing-shaped  CJrand  piano,  tho  'Gravicem- 
balo  col  piano  e  forte'  of  Criatofori,  had  been  in 
exiatence  50  years  when  the  organ-builder  Frie- 
dcrici  of  Uera  (1712-1779),  the  builder  of  the 
Chemnitz  oi;gan,  ia  aaid  to  have  made  the  finst 
Square  piano.  He  named  it '  Fort  Bien,'  a  pun 
on  Forte  Piano.  No  writer  baa  described  ono  of 
tbese,  or  appearn  to  have  seen  one.  He  may  bavo 
contrived  the  action  aa  an  improvement  on  tbe 
idea  which  Schrueter  first  publishi^'d  in  Marpurg 
in  1764.  and  Zumpe  introduced  herein  1 765-6. 
From  comparison  of  datea  and  other  circum- 
atancea,  wo  ;tr»>  however  inclined  to  conclude 
that  Zjupp?  did  not  imitate  Friederici,  but  that 
thalf  r  may  rather  have  used  that  rudimentary 
Gnd^inaa  aotitm  wlucb  Stein  in  the  next  decade 
'  improved  t«  grand  pianos  by  the  addition  of  a 
.  mechanical  escapement.  [See  Piasokobte,' 
p.  718a.]  This  action  of  a  centred  hammer  with 
moveable  axis,  the  blow  caused  by  contact  of 
tbe  hammer-tail  with  a  back-touch,  and  without 
escapement,  exists  in  a  drawing  of  a  patunt  uf 
Sebaatien  Erard'a  dating  as  late  as  1801,-'  which 
•bowa  bow  general  this  action  had  been.  M. 
MahiUon  haa  kindly  oommoniooted  to  tbe  writer 

>  It  must  b«  nmM-M  Ihtt  Welefcir  tor  ContvnhstMo.  «boM 
technlMl  «orlu(publlibed  isM  and  IKNl,  ttMMrller  much  tbe  better) 
ub  Um  ootutructloD  uf  Ui«  PlanolMt*  wa  «urih7  u(  i>raba,  U  not 

alwi>»  10  b«  d.-i»-in!'-<l  U|Hjti  wln-ii  \\w  queJitlmi  Is  hlslLirlcal.  Ua 

:ntiilnli'\  ll.iv  I  ni:  I  III.-, .t  in   Ai  tii/ii,  uf  »llUh  hf  >lt.t\v.ng*>  t" 

;i,hr\i»-t<T  arid  tti?  ■•l.bcrniiiiiiis  -ii'iiiiciitly  nilhuiit  <<iuii<liiliiiii. 

t  Kraril'* c!alui  •■>  impn v  iriri.t       Oiat  lh« lrav«'.lliiB ilUiancn  of 
Ibe  iMinmtr  ouutii  be  rvKUlateU  bjr  « tprliiglu^  back-tuucli.  bj  «bkti 
tto  4>|tUi  o(  Itanl-imcli  fm  SMde  10  imguA  vpva  tto  ttnagUi  i 
flaawMk/MMplAfW. 


that  there  h  still  a  square  piano  cxistin^f  with 
this  action,  belonging  to  M.  Gusaelin,  of  Bruaaela. 
The  atyle  of  tbe  fiiraiture  of  tbe  oaae  and  the 
fragiiM'tits  of  painting  remaining  woid<l  make  this 
inatrumeut  Freucb.  and  place  the  date,  according 
to  theae  antboritlee,  without  doubt  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Quinze.  It  hius  five  stops,  to  raise  the 
dampera  ^now  unfortunately  gone)  in  two  aec> 
tlona,  to  bring  on  a  *  Pianozug '  in  two  sections, 
or,a[ii>artntly,aa  a  whole.  [^!00  80BDINI.]  Tho 
natural  keys  are  bUck.  Now  J.  Andreaa  Stein 
worked  in  Paria  about  1 758,  and  later  J.  Heuirieh 
SilliL-rniann  of  Stra.'ibbijrg  made  pianos  whioh 
were  sent  to  Paria  and  highly  tboiu^ht  od  We 
regret  that  we  have  no  further  hutorfcal  evi- 
dence to  offer  about  this  action,  so  interesting  as 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated '  Deutacbe  Me- 
chanik*  ci  tbe  Vienneae  grand  pianoa.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  S(|iiare  piano  int  i  London  by 
Zumpe.  and  ita  rapid  popularity,  are  adverted 
to  under  Piamofoktk,  where  John  Broadwood'a 
great  improve  niont  in  ciianging  the  poaition  of 
the  wreatplank  is  ahso  duly  recognised. 

Tbe  next  important  .step  in  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  the  St^uare  piano  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  France  by  Petzold,'  who  in 
1S06,  in  the  Paria  Exhibition  of  the  producta  of 
National  Industry,  exhibited  a  Square  piano 
with  an  extended  aoundboard,  an  improvement 
at  flrat  not  much  noticed,  though  afterwanls 
i  developed  with  great  success,  and  pri>l  aMy  in- 
dependently, by  tbe  CoUarda  iind  Broad  woods  of 
that  time.  Pape  introduced  tbe  lever  and  notch 
principle  of  the  English  Grand  zvction  into  the 
Square  piano  action  in  1817.  Further  imurovo- 
ment  of  the  Square  piano,  in  tbe  application  of 
metal  to  resist  tension,  etc.,  followed  doeely  upon 
tli.it  >f  the  Grand;  andinAmerica  theSquare  out- 
sti  i|.p  d  the  Grand  by  bring  first  experimented 
on  for  tho  iron  framing,  the  cross  stringing,  etc., 
which,  through  the  ti\ieut  and  enei-gy  of  the 
Meyers,  Chicken ngs,  and  Steinways,  have  given 
a  distinctive  character  to  the  American  nunu- 
facture.  The  Americana  brought  their  S(|uare8 
almost  to  the  size  and  power  of  their  Grands,  and 
make  them  still ;  and  with  the  same  tendency  aa 
in  Europe,  to  their  being  superseded  entirely  by 
tbe  smaller  Granda  and  Uprights.  [AJ.H.J 

ST^VBAT  MATfift  {PUmeUu  Btata  VirffinU 

;~Tli«rXainentation  of  the  BlcH.sed  Viri,'iii 
Mary).  A  Sequence  or  Prose,  appointed,  in  the 
Roman  Misaal,/to  be  sung  between  Chi  BpiaUe 
au'l  the  G-xspel,  at  Ili-h  Mass.  on  the  Friday  in 
Pabsion  Week,  and  the  Third  Sunday  in  Sep* 
tembert  and  divided,  into  three  portions,  In  the 
An!i]i!ionariimi,  for  use,  on  tho  saine  two  dnys, 
as  Ulhce  Mymus.  The  Stabat  Mater  is  alao 
sung,  in  the  Siatlne  Chapel,  aa  an  Offertorium, 
oil  till-  Tli'irsday  in  Holy  Week  ;  and  it  lias  long 
boeu  the  custom,  both  here  aud  on  the  Continent, 
to  Interpoae  ita  aepante  alanxaa  between  the 

J  (;t'it.t,*i-Mr  LrnnmiT  PrT/r.i.o.  Itorn.  if  .r  !>,.■  i"  I'.'t  l«.  in  ITM. 
•t      lit'iiliiTii  .sax  iiij ,  wi'  Aiiptciillc»Mj  lu  Wciiik},  Uftxloii,  In  l''M, 
aii.i  Murk'd  iV.r  VViill!i<  r.  \  ir-.iiii.  (rum  l^Oto  ItUi.  la  UMhajuiltod 
I'tvlffer  tu  I'arU.  »  cuu»ect>uii  which  lkM«d  Ull  IBM.  Accordtnt  to 
I  Welck«r.  rwaoM  inraiiad  Um  crank  Itvw  mMm  alact  auwh  wtd 
,  bjr  d.a.i«Bt  mlmt. 
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fourteen  divi-i'nis  of  the  Stat'ons  of  the  Cross. 
The  Pueia  written,  towards  tiio  cluse  of  the 
1 3ih  century  by  Jaoobiw  de  Benedictis.'  is  one 
of  the  fiiitst  t;X!iiiii»lcH  of  iiK'Jix'Vttl  Latin  i>n»e. 
seooud  only  to  the  '  iJicA  irse '  of  Thumus  Je 
CelsBO.  Sevenl  readings  of  it  ere  extant  ,^  tht 
one  jun->t  fi(<iii('ntly  isft  to  Music  being  that 
which  iimueiiiately jprecedtid  its  last  revision  in 
^e  BonaAB  Office-Bookt.  There  are  aleo  at 
least  four  ilihtiiict  "versions  of  its  Plain  ("!i:iunt 
Melody,  apart  froiu  minor  differencus  attril>ut- 

.  able  to  local  usage,  t  The  moat  important  of  the»>- 
\»  ono  in  tht^  rir.st  Mode,  jfiven  iti  tho  RatiNbrni 
edition  of  the  UraduolJ  The  Katutbon  Ve?>ptrnl 
contaloe  another,  in  the  eaine  Mode,  but  entirely 
ditl'  icnt.  The  Mechlin  Office  Hooks  contain 
vet  another  ^distinct  form,  in  the  Fourth  Mode. 

{Finally,  it  seems  to  hive  been  rang,  in  the  1 5th 
century,  to  a  Melody,  in  tho  Thirtoenth  Mode, 
luiown  alsoow  *  Comme  feme.' 

Tlie  beaoty  of  the  Poem  haa  rendered  It  eo 
great  a  fa\rmrite  with  Composers,  that  the  num- 
ber of  hue 'settings  we  posseiis  is  very  great.  The 
earliest  example  that  liemandi  tfiecial  notice  ia 
the  '  Stabat  Mater'  of  J^ijuiii  di  11  l*uiu,  Cunuded 
upon  tBS^canio  /ermojust  mentioned,  m  the 
liiirteenth  Mode  transpow  d.*  So  elaborate  ia 
the  construction  of  this  work,  that  not  one  of  the 
most  highly-developed  o£  the  Composer's  MasseH 
•urpRsses  it.  The  Canto  fermo  i«  eastained  by 
the  Tenor,  in  Largea,  Longn,  uikI  I'lovts.  throiigli- 
out,  while  four  other  Voices  accompany  it,  in 
morid  Counterpoint,  in  oonitant  and  ingenious 
Imitation  of  tlio  most  elaborate  obaraoter. 


ft   -  -    iiiK  -  ris 

But  not  even  JTosquin's  ma«teri>i<  cu  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  two  ^'land  k<  i  tings  of  the 
fcbat  Mater'  by  Palestrina.  either  of  which, 
as  Balni  MWOPVU,  VoulJ  alime  have  sufficed  to 
iuiuiortalibe  him.  The  first  and  bent-known  of 
thcHo.  written  for  aDonble-Choir  of  eight  Voices, 
has  long  been  annually  sung,  in  tlie  Sisime 

I  0<».  19M. 

J       |ia:.li:r»  -Th«4auru»  njninol(>Blcu«."  (n*lU.  IMI.) 

'  t'l' tri>  Arun  iiuulo  ttil*  lli>«  <'onip<>«lliuii  u  an  eumpto  of  th* 
KKili  M  I'  ir'.l  ZiilliHi,  »»  (iii<-  I't  tlir  KlrvriiUi.  Yot  kit  eipUntlUm 
iif  tlb'  «'-  .iii|..ir-iil  ai'cr- 11,1  1  !•  '  li.   p.  IH.'.i.  iiii]  vii|, 

p.  ill  a.  lu  Ivjut-i.utr.   Th-?  woik        titH  prliitoJ  lii  I'etrucri't '  Mi>- 
Uttl  SbU*  Oinuia.' Lib  Ut  Nu.ti  (ruMombruna.  lAiD).  About  tciri; 
jfmn  MO.  Choruu  rrprlutcd  It  In  Scvrr.  in  l'ttt»i  aiid  to  1*1  U  mm 
ll«M>*ttM  NoianMlasMta  Aibww't  'UnhlclHs  4at  MiMifc,* 
fto  ■  UliMk  iMlrtt*  avtoaad  Ik  la  ImmImi,  «H  Sir  H  Ml. 


ChapelfOn  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  and  wm 
first  published  by  I'urney  iu  hits  '  1^  Mub:cs 
della  Settiniana  Santa.'  on  the  authority  of  a 
copy  i,'i\«  n  to  him  by  Santnrelli.*  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  Compouiiion  signalises  the  author 
of  the  '  Mibsa  PapiB  Mareelli'  in  every  page; 
an«l,  th:it  tlir  openini;  phra?<e,  ct)nt.iiiiiiii,'  a  [m" 
gresaiou  of  three  Major  Chur>U,  ou  a  Uass  de- 
scending by  Major  ^;ccond^,  jiroduoas  one  of  the 
mo~t  oi  iu,nn;d  and  beautiful  ettscU  evcT  kaard  ia 
i'ulypitoaic  Music. 

-  *  ''"'^Ji._.  ^   :  , 
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[•".1  <lf  -  bot    F1  •  II  •  us. 

1 .1'LStrii  a  >«  second  'Stabat  Mater*  is  written 
for  twelve  Voioeai  disposed  in  three  Choirs; 
is,  iu  every  way,  a  Morlhy  companion  to  the  ^ 
ceiling  work  ^    Ambroa,  indeed,  deniee  ita  * 
thenticity,  i»t»<1,       th^i  authority  of  an  • 
in  the  catalogue*  ut  I'jo  -\  It-.einps-Ottoboni 
lection  in  the  Library  of  the  C  dlc^io  Horn 
refers  it  to  Felice  Aneriu,  ?utHib«*anvI«ng  Be 
det^'ieive  verdict  in  iUi  iavui-j'.  'I'lt,  tlif  iiitc 
evidence  atfonled  by  the  wori.  i'rcU  is  fw 
remove  all  doubt  on  tho  subje  ct.    *t  v  '<  .1 
a  genuine  work,  i>ut  one  uf  the  tiMCfet  t  .  . 
ever  wrote.  For  the  eflcct  produce*!  by  Vi'*  1 
j  of  the  three  Choirs,  at  the  woids,  'O  quai.. 
as  well  a8  the  manner  of  their  alteruati«v 
other  jiartH  of  tho  Sequence,  we  must  refc:  • 
roiders  to  the  work  itself,  in  the  7th  voluj**  • 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel's  complete  e<lition. 

Few  tnodern  settings  of  the  'Stabat  M 
with  Orclu>trai  Acconi[>animenia,  are  finer  . 
(I)  that  by  PergoIeMi,  for  Soprano    d  Cont-  >< 


'O 


rlti.* 


aeconjpanied  by  Strings  an(3  •  '(^.^n  (♦« 
i'aisiello  afterwanis  supplier    A  -  1.;  ual  f> 
oompanimenta' for  Wind).  (J'  lla««*>.  *S'j>  * 


4  n       ■fterwird*  piibllthnl.  In  Pul*  )r  •1«-rv< 

lo  hl«  ■  lUrc'ltn  ill  MiKlfi 'jiT*  ■  vol- VI.  ^t.,\  i- 

ai  f-ai'-'l  III  >'  1  »ll  !■!  r.r^  itk.  \A  s  ci  pii  ' 

p«Ui.it  illMriMll             It          OullUlctirl  N'  U  ti 

Mii/iit  '  il  7.'     IU  w»f  prrti«v>I  lh»  Uirt  *»..  »i 

hm«  been  rrcctillf  eaUctl.  «Uh  mailu  <if  ,na«  > 

■oio  fotea.  sua  oUwr  chsnsM  tir  WssM. 

•  nnl»i1at«4iBAiaHl^'SBM0lBk'i«  HilX    •  IS 


ibf  . 

It  h«- 
<ir  m 

■  V», 
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Mater'  in  a  treasury  of  refined  and  graceful 
Melody.  (3)  Next  in  importance  to  this  we 
must  rank  u  very  fine  one,  for  six  Voices,  with 
Acconipaninients  for  two  Violins,  three  Viole, 
Bmbo,  and  Organo.  cninposed  by  Steffani,  who 
presented  it  to  the  '  Academy  of  Antient  Musick' 
in  London,  on  his  election  a.s  Honorary  President 
for  life,  in  1724.  (4)  C'lari  wrote  another  beau- 
tiful one,  which  is  among  the  Fitzwilliam  MSS. 
at  Cambridu'e.  (5)  A  nearly  contemiwrary  work, 
bjAsUn^'a,  is  one  of  the  best  Italian  productions 


the  throat  upon  an  open  vowel,  and  inptantly 
dieoked.  A  striking  example  of  v(>cal  ntaccnio 
oocurs  in  Momrt's  air,  'Oli  anijui  d'infrrno,* 
from  'Die  ZuubtrH«it«.'  Upon  the  harp,  or  any 
similar  inntrumeiit,  and  likewise  upon  tho  drum, 
aRtaccato  note  rr<f]nire'<  the  inmiediat«'  application 
of  the  pahn  of  tlio  hand  to  tho  vibrating  string  or 
parchment,  to  stop  the  sound. 

The  si;jns  of  staccato  are  j>ointctl  dashes  '  '  '  •, 
or  round  dots  •  •  •  %  placed  over  or  under  the 
notei^  the  former  indicating  a  much  shorter  and 
of  its  y<  ■!.'  (61  Winter's  Stabat  Mater  may  be  i  sharper  sound  than  the  latter.  [See  Dash,  vol,  i. 
taken  ;t.s  a  liappy  example  of  his  refined  and  grace-  ,  p.  431.]  But  besides  the  difference  thus  shown, 
fill  style  :  and,  if  not  a  gnat  wwk,  ii  at  least  1  the  actual  doration  of  stacrato  notes  depends  to 
a  remarkably  plea-ninff  one.  (7,  8,  ().  10)  The  '  some  extent  upon  their  written  length.  Thus 
lioyai  College  of  Music  posaesBca  a  Stabat  Mater  in  the  following  exainjile  the  minims  must  be 
3  by  rietro  Raimondi ;  with  one  composed  |  played  longer  than  the  crotchets  (though  no 
bv  I'adre  Vito,  in   17^.^1  two  others,  l)v  '  exact  proportion  need  be  <i?>sf'rvril>,  in  spite  of 


Gesualdo  I^iinz;!,  and  the  S]>aniah  Composer, 
Aiigelo  laaenga.  C 1 1 )  The  Cuevalier  Neukomm 

altio  "wTntT"  one  which  was  very  popular  among 
h'\>*  dis(  i|ilt  H.  (i 2I  Very  <Hti'<  rent  fmm  all  these 
is  tlie  setting  of  \e  text  wliieh  has  made  its 
words  familiar  to  thoimandsJ,  if  nnt  Tuillions.  who 
would  never  ollierwiso  have  heard  of  them. 
We  do  not  paus^c  to  enquire  whether  the  sensuous 
beauty  ef  Itossini's  'Stabat  Mater'  is  worthy  of 
the  subject,  or  not :  but  wo  do  say,  of  critics 
who  judge  it  harahly,  and  dilettanti  who  can 
listen  to  it  unmoved,  that  they  must  either  be 
casehardened  by  pedantry, or  destitute  of  all  'ear 
for  Music."  (13)  Yet,  even  this  does  not  repre- 
sent the  latest  interpretatien  of  these  beautiful 
verses,  which  have  been  illustrated,  in  still  more 


the  fact  that  both  are  marked  staccato  alike ; 
Bbrhotrh,  Sonata  FaUiMqn*. 


mo,Um,  and  very  different  musieal  phraseolc^  ;>Suutly  weakeV^'  agrdn,  so  a.  to  produce  almost 


by  DvorAk.» 

STACCATO  (Ital,:  Ger.  abgefiotam),  'de« 
tached,*  in  oontndistinction  to  tfj^o,  'connected.* 
The  notes  of  a  staccato  pMsage  are  made  short, 
and  separated  from  eaon  cmet  by  intervals  of 
silenoe.  Staccato  effects  are  obtotned  <m  the 
.pianoforte  by  raisin'^  the  hand  from  the  keys 
immediately  after  striking,  usually  by  a  rapid 
action  of  the  wrist  (this  is  etSkd  *  wrisfe-tooch 
though  sometimes,  especially  in  foriimmo,  from 
the  elbow;  and  there  is  also  a  third  kind  of 
staoeato-tondi  called  '  finger  staccato,'  which  is 
les,s  frequently  used,  and  which,  as  described  by 
Hummel,  comdats  in  *  hurrying  the  fingers  away 
from  lihe  ke3r8,  very  lightly  and  in  an  inward 
direction.'  This  kind  of  touch  is  of  comse  only 
ap^icable  to  uassagea  of  single  notes. 

On  stringed  instraments  staccato  pamagcs  are 
generally  bowed  with  a  separate  stroke  to  each 
noto,  but  an  admirable  staccato  can  also  be  pro- 
duced, especially  in  solo  music,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  rapitl  jerks  from  the  wrist,  the  bow 
travelling  meanwhile  in  one  direction,  from  the 
point  to  tke  not.  [See  also  PAOAJfixi,  vol.  ii. 
p.  (i^y2.\  St.iccato  on  wind  inatriuuenta  is  ef- 
fected by  a  rapid  thrusting  forward  of  the  tongue, 
so  as  to  stop  die  current  of  air ;  and  in  singing,  a 
staccato  sound  is  produced  by  an  impulse  from 


w 

When  dots  jdared  over  or  under  note«  are 
covered  by  a  curved  line,  an  effect  is  intended 
which  is  of  great  value  in  tho  n  lulering  of 
expressive  and  canfnhUe  phrases.  This  is  called 
vifzzo  ftaccnio  (half-detached),  and  the  notes 
are  sustained  for  nearly  their  full  value,  and 
separated  by  a  «»ran'elv  apprecial>lc  interval. 
On  stritige<l  and  wind  instruments  indeed  thry 
are  frequently  not  separated  at  all,  but  are 
ked  uith  a  certain  slight  emphasis  which  is 


the  effeet  of  disconnection;  on  the  pianoforte 

however  they  nm-t  of  neee«sity  l>e  separated, 
though  but  tor  an  instant,  and  they  are  played 
w4th  a  close  finn  pressure,  and  with  but  little 
percu8'»ion.  The  following'  is  an  example  of  the 
use  of  mezzo  niaccato,  with  its  rendering,  as  nearly 
ns  ii  is  poisiblo  to  repceeent  it  in  notee 
Bnraovni,  SoMtahi  C,  Op.  6$. 


7»_ 


1  stftb*!  Mftt«r  far  Boil.  Cliur.  u.  Orch>»>Ur'  (.simrock.  \m), 
t  br  llM  iMdoc  MiHlesI  SMiaty.  Mueh  ] 


When  a  movement  Is  Intended  to  be  staccato 

throughout,  or  nearly  so,  the  word  is  usually 
written  at  the  commencement,  with  the  tempo- 
indication.  Thus  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  in  B 
minor,  op.  no.  is  marked  '  I'r.  !i  ^imo  Stac- 
cato,' and  iJandel's  Chorus,  '  Let  us  break  their 
bonds  asander,'  Is '  AUegro  e  staccato.*  [F.  T.] 
STABLER,  AlbXRT,  intimate  friend  of  Schu- 
bert*%  bom  at  Stejer  in  Upper  Austria*  April  4* 
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I794t  learned  music  from  k\  Weigl  and  Wawra. 
Fnmi  tSra  to  1817  he  itndied  ]*w  at  tbe  T7n1- 

Tereity  of  Vienna,  and  wa^i  also  at  the  Imj.crial 
Conmet,  where  he  fanned  a  close  friendship  with 
Schubert.  [SeeTot  iii.  p.  321  i.]  In  1817  he 
became  a  government  official  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  wu  frequently  visited  by  ISchubert 
and  Yogi.  Music  was  a  oonatiat  oooopatfon  at 
their  common  lodgings,  and  at  llOllies  where  the 
three  were  intimate,  and  they  made  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood.  [See  tm.  iii.  p-  331  &  ]  In 
l8ai  StadJer  moved  to  Linz,  where  he  became 
secretary,  and  in  1833  honorary  member,  of  the 
Husikverein.  After  a  residence  at  Salzburg  as 
commissary  of  the  district  he  retired  with  the 
title  of  Statthaltereirath  and  the  Imperial  order 
of  Franz-Jo<ieph.  At  Salsburg  he  was  made  an 
honorary  niftiil>er  of  the  Cathetlral  Musikvcrcin, 
and  of  the  Mozarteum.  Stadler  was  an  in- 
dustnoas  composer,  but  only  part  of  his  Lieder 
have  been  en^Taved.  They  include  settings  of 
poems  by  Pichtler,  Leitner,  Kaltenbrunner, 
Heine,  Eurich,  Komer,  and  Pannasch.  [C.  F.  P.] 
STABLER,  Maximtliak,  Abbot,  %  aound 
and  solid  compopcr,  1>orn  August  4,  1748,  at 
Melk,  in  Lower, Austria.  At  ten  became  a 
chorister  in  the  monastery  of  Lilienfeld,  where 
lie  learnt  music,  completing  his  education  in  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Vienna.  In  1 766  he  joined 
the  Benedictines  at  Melk,  and  after  taking 
priest's  orders  worked  as  a  parish-priest  and 
professor  till  1786,  when  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
who  bad  noticed  his  organ-playing,  made  him 
nVthnt  first  of  Lilienfeld,  and  three  years  later  of 
Kremsmuoster.  Here  his  prudence  averted  the 
of  that  then  famous  astronomical 
observatory.  After  this  he  livel  at  various 
country  houses,  then  privately  at  Linz,  and 
finally  settled  in  Vienna.  Haydn  and  Hotart 
had  been  fid  friends  of  his,  and  at  the  refjnest 
of  the  widow  he  put  Mozart's  musical  remains 
itt  order,  and  copied  Irom  the  antogr^h  score 
of  the  '  Eeqir'em,'  the  Requiem  and  Kyric,  and 
the  Dies  irae,  both  copy  and  original  being  now 
in  the  Hofblbliothek  at  Yienaa.  [See  ▼d.  ii. 
p.  402  a."]  He  also  came  fbrward  in  defence  of 
the  Requiem  against  Gottfried  Weber,  in  two 

Kmphlets— 'Voiheidigung  der  EehtheH  dee 
ozart'schen  Re^piiein '  ^Vienna  1826),  and 
'Nachtrag  zur  Vertheidigung,'  etc.  (lb.  1827). 
Stadler  was  an  ezoellent  contrapuntist,  and 
an  authority  in  iiiti.~ii\il  literature  and  history. 
His  printed  compusitions  include,  Sonatas  and 
fognes  for  PF.  and  organ ;  part-songs ;  two  re* 
quiems ;  several  ma  •-t-;  a  Te  Deum ;  'Die 
Friihlingsfeier,'  cantata,  with  orchestra,  to  Klop- 
8toek*B  words;  psalms,  ndsereres,  response*, 
offertories,  etc. ;  also  a  response  to  Haydn's 
farewell-card  for  two  voices  and  PF.  [See 
▼ol.  i.  p.  715.]  Among  his  nnmerons  MSS.  are 
fine  choruses  for  Collin's  tragedy,  '  Polyxena.* 
Stadler's  greatest  work,  'Die  JEiefreiung  von 
Jemaalem,*  an  oratorio  in  two  parts,  words  by 
Heinrich  .and  Matthiius  von  Collin,  was  given 
with  great  success  in  1816  at  the  annual  extra 
coDcert  of  the  GweUadiaft  im  Mntikfrenndfl^ 


for  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  ConoervatoriaaL 
and  fn  1839  at  Zonch. 

Stadler  died  in  Vienna  Xov,  8,  1833,  lii^hlv 
esteemed  both  as  man  and  musician.     (_C.  F.  I'  " 

STAFFORD,  William  Cookb,  »  native  of 
York,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1830  »  Timo. 
volume  entitled  *A  History  of  Music,'  a  work 
chiefly  noted  for  its  inaccuracy,  but  whicb 
notwithatanding  mm  tnwiJated  Into  Frrocfa 
( 1 2mo.  Paria,  183a)  and  Gwnwn  (8vo.  Weiiji:^r, 

[W.H.H.j 

STAGGINS,  Nicholas,  was  taught  niuaic  bv 
his  father,  ft  moriolaD  of  littie standing.  Altboi^ii 

of  Bleu  Icr  ability  he  won  the  favour  of  Charlc'?  II. 
uho,  in  1683,  appointed  him  Master  of  tbe  King's 
Band  of  Mnaio ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  UniTer- 
eity  of  Cambridge,  upmi  tl:e  King's  re^uost,  C'n- 
ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Mus.  i)oc.  The 
performance  of  the  customary  exercise  being  dit- 
l>ensed  with,  great  discsatis  fact  ion  was  occa-sionc: 
to  allay  which  iStaggins,  in  July  1684,  perfiarmeU 
an  exercise,  whereupon  he  was  appointed  Profeasor 
of  Music  in  the  University,  hiding  tbe  first  \rh- 
held  that  ottice.  Staggins  composed  the  Odee  for 
William  IIPs  birthday  in  1693  and  1694.  and  for 
Qiucii  Aiiiu  'ti  birthday,  1705.  Son^^s  l)y  hini  art 
contained  in '  Choice  Ayres,  iSongs  and  iJialo|p2flB^' 
1675,  and  other  collections  of  the  time,  nnd  a 
dialogue,  *  How  unhappy  a  lover  .am  T,'  c.  '!np»-s€d 
for  Dryden's  'Ck>nquest  of  Granada,'  Part  LI,  is 
incladed  in  J.  8.  Smith*!  'Musioa  Antiqn*.*  He 
died  in  1705.  [W.HJL]! 

STATNER,  Jacob,  a  celebrated  Gorman  vio- 
lin-maker, bom  at  Absam,  a  village  near  HaL 
about  one  German  mile  from  Inasbrttek,  July  14. 
ifiji  ;  died  i')^^.  According  to  one  story,  the  bov 
had  a  love  of  music,  which  induced  the  parish 
priest  to  send  him  to  an  oi'gan-builder  nt  Inns- 
briick.  Thistra<le,  however,  he  found  f 'vi  laborioar 
He  theref  ire  took  to  making  Htringed  instrumentfi, 
serving  his  apprentiowMp  to  an  Innabrlich  'Lao- 
'  tcnmacher';  after  wliich  he  pnreeded  to  trsrcl 
after  the  usual  fiuhion  of  German  anprenttoe*. 
In  the  oouree  of  his  im^e,  according  to  tbe  ' 
fttory,  he  visited  and  worked  at  Crem<ma  an! 
other  places  in  Italy;  and  the  common  st^ 
is  that  he  woriced  under  Antonina  or  Kidbelai 
Amati,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  Venice, 
where  he  wrought  in  the  shop  of  V  imeroati.  Of 
an  this,  however,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
deiii  c   It  may  be  said  tliat  violins  arc  in  existence, 
signed  by  iSt&iner  and  dated  from  C^remona:  but 
these  are  now  believed  to  be  qrariona.  Profaalily 
he  found  Italian  violins  in  u>o  among  the  Italian 
mufiiciana  at  the  court  of  the  Archduke  Fmlinand 
Charles,  Count  of  the  T>to1,  at  Innsbrtldc,  and 
after  examining  tin  it  ronstruction  and  contrasl- 
iue  them  with  tbe  rude  workmanship  of  the 
orainary  German  Lantenmacher,  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  violins  on  Italian  principles.  He 
began  at  a  very  earlv  age,  if  we  may  trust  an 
apf<arently  genuine  label  dated  1641.  Bis  repo* 
tation  was  very  quickly  made,  f>r  in  1643,  ac- 
cording to  the  '  Jahres^Bcricht  des  Museums  in 
Salsbiug*  for  1858,  he  aold  «  *  Vloln  Baatarda'  to 
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the  Archbishop  of  Sa!zlnir^  for  30  florins.  It  is, 
however,  possibie  that  there  may  be  a  mistake  as 
to  thit  date.  He  mavrfed  In  1645  Margaret  Hols- 
hammer,  by  whom  lie  had  eijjfht  dau-htcrs,  nTid 
one  son,  who  died  in  infancy.  Henceforward  to 
hie  death,  in  1683,  the  life  of  Stainer  ihowe  liUle 
variety.  He  made  a  grt^nt  number  of  f*trin;,'ed 
instruments  of  all  sorts,  which  he  chiedy  sold  at 
the  markets  and  Ikirs  of  die  neighbouring  town 
of  Hall.  The  forests  of '  Haselfiehto '  [sec  Klotz], 
which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  Lat'atsch  and  the 
Gleirsob,  snpplied  mm  with  the  finest  material 
in  the  world  for  his  purpofjc ;  and  tradition  says 
that  Stainer  would  walk  through  the  forest  carry- 
ing a  sledge-hammer,  with  which  he  stmok  the 
stems  of  the  trees  to  t  -st  their  resonance;  and 
at  the  falling  of  timber  on  the  mountain-slopes, 
Stainer  would  slatSon  himself  at  some  spot  where 
he  could  hear  tin  note  yielded  by  the  tree  as  it 
rebounded  from  the  mountain  side.  In  1648  the 
Archdake  Ferdinand  Charles  paid  a  visit  to  Hall, 
in  the  course  of  which  Stainer  exli'liitnl  and 
played  upon  his  fiddles,  and  Uie  Archduke  thence- 
forw  to  his  death  in  x66s  became  his  constant 
patron.  Ten  years  later  he  received  by  dijiloina 
the  title  of  Hof-geigcninacher  to  the  Archduke, 
and  in  1669  (Jan.  9)  the  office  was  renewed  to 
him  by  a  frisli  <li[  loma  on  the  lapse  of  the  county 
of '.^'roi  tu  the  Kuiperur  Leopold  i.  Stainer  seems 
to  have  been  always  In  embaRwned  dvoiun- 
ptancefi.  owing  partly  to  his  dealings  with  S(>lo- 
mon  liubmer,  a  Jew  of  Kircbdorf,  with  whom 
he  was  oonstantly  at  law.  In  1669,  having  fallen 
under  a  susjiicion  of  Luthcranism,  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  forced  to  recant.  In  1673  he  sold 
»  viola  da  gamha  and  two  tenor  viols  atSalzbnrg 
for  73  florins,  and  in  1^175  at  the  same  place  a 
violin  for  23  fl.  4  kr.  He  was  still  at  work  iu 
1677,  in  which  year  he  made  two  fine  instru- 
ments for  the  monastery  of  St  Ge uj^onburg. 
Soon  after  this  date  he  ceased  from  his  labours. 
In  the  same  yesr  he  presented  an  ineffeetual 
petition  to  the  Emperor  for  pecuniary  assistance. 
In  his  latter  years  Stainer  became  of  unsound 
mind,  in  which  condition  he  died  in  16^13,  leaving 
his  wife  and  Kevt  ral  (laughters  Burvivini;  him  : 
and  in  1C84  his  house  was  sold  by  his  creditors, 
his  family  having  disclaimed  his  property  on 
aOOOUnt  of  the  debts  with  whi'  h  it  was  burdened. 
His  wife  died  in  great  poverty  in  1689.  There 
is  therefore  no  truth  whatever  in  the  story  of 
lu8  retirement  after  the  death  of  his  wife  to  a 
Benedictine  monasteryf  where  he  ia  said  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  mannlaotvre  of  a  certain 
number  of  violins  of  sittria-riin^'  excellence,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Electors  and  the  Emperor. 
Stainer  nndoahtedly  made  violins,  protMoly  of 
special  excellence,  for  the  orrhtntras  of  some  of 
tiie  Electora;  but  such  intstruments  were  made 
and  sold  in  the  ordimuy  way  of  trade.  In  coarse 
of  time,  when  one  of  his  best-fintBhed  instru- 
ments turned  up,  the  contrast  between  it  and 
the  crowd  of  common  once  whidi  bore  his  name 
caused  it  to  be  looked  on  as  one  of  these '  Elector 
Violins.'  These  violins,  however,  cannot  have  been 
the  wodi  9t  his  last  years,  during  which  ho  was 


I  insane,  and  liad  to  ]>v  confiii' d  in  his  ho'ipe  at 
AijiMun,  where  the  wooden  bench  to  which  he 
was  cliained  Is  still  to  be  seen. 

Stainer'n  place  in  the  history  of  German  fiddle- 
making  is  strongly  luarked,  and  it  accounts  for 
his  fame  and  his  snbstantial  socosss.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  Germany  those  Italian 
principles  of  construction  which  are  the  secret 
of  sonority.  The  degree  of  originality  with  wliich 
Stainer  is  to  be  credited  canimt  be  jireeiaely  de- 
termined. Some  trace  his  moib^l  to  the  early 
T^lese  viol-maken,  but  in  the  opinion  of  other 
authorities  the  ]>eculiarities  of  the  Stainer  vinHns 
are  strictly  original.  As  a  mere  workman  Stainer 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank,  and  if  he  bad  bat 
chosen  a  lietter  model,  hia  best  inatmments would 
have  equalled  those  of  Stradivarius  himsdf.  Like 
that  celebrated  maker  he  was  famous  for  the  great 
number  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  Iiis  produc- 
tions. He  made  an  immense  number  of  instru- 
ments, some  more,  and  others  less,  finely  finished, 
but  all  Hiibstanti.ally  of  the  sanit?  1111  Icl  :  and 
the  celebrity  which  he  gained  caused  his  pattern 
to  be  widely  copied,  in  Germany,  in  England  [see 
LoN-noN  Vior.lN-MAKERH^,  ai:d  even  in  Itnly,  at 
a  time  when  Stradivarius  and  Joseph  Guamerius 
were  produdng  instmments  in  all  respects  enor* 
monsly  superior.  This  endured  more  or  less  for 
a  century ;  but  the  fashion  passed  away,  and  his 
imitators  took  to  imitating  those  Italian  makers 
who^c  constructive  principh  s  he  had  adnpted. 
All  Stainer's  works  bear  his  peculiar  impress.  The 
main  design  bean  a  rough  resemblance  to  tiiat 
of  the  Ainati,  but  the  model  is  higher;  the 
belly,  instead  of  forming  a  finely-rounded  ridge, 
is  flattened  at  the  top,  and  declines  abruptly  to 
the  marj;fin8  ;  the  mid  !le  curves  are  shallow  and 
ungraceful ;  the  /-holes  are  sharter*  and  have  a 
square  and  somewhat  meehanieal  ent;  the  top 
and  bottom  volutes  of  the  /'s  are  rounder  and 
more  nearly  of  a  size  than  in  the  Cremona  instm* 
ments,  but  the  wood  is  of  the  finest  quality,  the 
finish,  though  varying  in  the  different  classes 
of  instruments,  invariably  indicates  a  rapid  and 
masterly  hwid ;  and  the  vanddi  is  always  ridi 
and  lustrous.  It  is  of  all  colours,  fri>Tii  a  deep 
thick  brown  to  a  fine  golden  amber,  cuual  to  that 
of  Cremona :  and  in  his  best  wories  tne  exterior 
alone  would  justify  the  c  ■kbrity  o*"  the  maker. 
But  to  understand  the  secret  of  Stainer's  success 
the  vidin  must  be  opened,  and  it  then  appears 
that  the  thic'<ne8ses  of  the  wood  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  blocks  and  linings  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Onunona  makers.  The  diflTerenoe  will 
become  more  ol IV i'»uH  when  an  old  German  vi  il  is 
examined.  It  will  be  found  that  the  older  Germ:ui 
maken,  though  they  finished  their  instruments 
with  care  and  eometiiiies  with  laborious 

ornament,  settled  their  dimensions  and  thick- 
nesses by  gaeas,  and  used  no  linings  at  all. 
Stainer's  instrtun  iits  are  poor  in  rcspc<!t  of  tone. 
The  combination  of  height  and  flatness  in  the 
model  diminishes  the  Intensity  of  the  tone,  though 
it  produces  a  certiu'n  sweetness  and  flexiliility. 
Popular  as  the  model  once  was,  the  verdict  of 
mnsidaiui  ia  now  unanimoni  against  it,  and  the 
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Stainor  instrumento  are  now  valued  leu  far  prac- 
tkftl  010  thaa  m  enriodtieB.  Hie  violins,  whldi 
mn  found  of  three  diflerent  sizes,  are  the  1><'--t 
worth  baviag ;  the  tenors  are  good  for  little. 
The  TioKns  axe  abundant  enough,  even  after 
fillouini^  for  tlie  va^t  niiiii1«iT  of  s|iiiririiiK  in>trii- 
menUt  which  patu;  under  the  maker  h  name ;  but 
they  vary  greatly  in  valne,  acoorrfing  to  their 
ohws,  and  the  condition  in  wliidi  tliey  are.  Thoir 
faloe  haa  greatly  decrea)*ed  during  the  present 
oentnry.  A  fine  tpeeimen  that  woula  have 
brought  £loo  a  ccnttny  u','o  will  now  ccarctly 
pnxlucejCao,  and  the  inferior  inatrumenta  have 
depreciated  in  proportion.  Small  inttnimentt  of 
the  cominon  sort,  which  may  be  bou;,dit  very 
clieap,  are  usefol  for  children.  Stainer  a  beat 
inatrumenta  have  written  labels ;  eome  of  the 
common  ones  have  in  very  small  Roman  Ictttr- 
press  in  the  middle  of  a  large  slip  of  paper, 
'  Jaodbns  Stainer  in  Afaaom  prope  Ocnipontum 
Anno  (1678).*  It  is  not  impossible  that  Bome 
of  these  may  have  been  made  by  other  hands 
under  his  direction.  [E.J.P*] 

STATNER,  Marcus,  brother  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  a  celebrated  Tyroh-KO  violin-nialter. 
Mark  Stainer  learned  his  trade  from  Jacob,  and 
set  np  for  himself  at  the  villi^  of  Lanfen.  The 
famous  Florentine  player  Vcrarini  hatl  two  violins 
by  this  maker,  christened  *  St.  Peter*  and  '  St. 
Fkol,*  and  he  reckoned  them  snperior  to  alt  Italian 
violins.  In  sailing  from  Loinlon  to  Li-u'liom  in 
1746  Veracini  was  shipwrecked  and  the  fiddles 
were  lost.  The  instruments  of  this  maker  are 
extremely  rare.  They  are  made  of  unusually  fine 
material,  covered  with  dark  varnish,  of  somewhat 
large  size,  and  are  sweet  though  decidedly  feeble 
in  tone.  Like  those  of  Jacob  Stainer,  they  usiially 
contain  written  labels.  One  of  these  runs  thus  : 
'Marcus  Stainer,  BUr^fer  und  Geigenmacher  in 
Kiifstcin  anno  1659.'  Occasionally  Marcus  Stainer 
yielded  to  an  obvious  temptation,  and  sold  his 
violins  under  the  name  of  his  more  iamous 
brother.*  [E.J.P.] 

8TAIKER,  Jony,  T^fua.  Doc.,  son  of  a  school- 
master, wa«  bom  in  London,  June  6, 1 840,  entered 
the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1S47 — by 
which  time  he  war  already  »  rsmnrkablo  player 
and  an  excellent  night-Binger — and  remained  there 
till  1S56,  very  often  taking  the  organ  on  occasion. 
In  i8.;4  he  was  appointed  organist  and  choir- 
master of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Peter.  PaurK\\'harf, 
of  which  the  Kov,  J.  H.  Coward,  classical  master 
to  the  choristen,  was  Rector.  At  the  same  time 
ho  learnt  harmony  from  Mr.  Bayley,  master  of  .St, 
Paul's  boys,  and  counteqx)int  from  Dr.  Steggall, 
for  whom  he  sang  the  soprano  part  in  his  Mus. 
D<v.  exercise  at  Camlirid^rf  in  Through  the 

liherality  of  Miss  Haekclt  he  received  a  couree 
of  1<  Ksons  on  the  m-gan  from  Oeoige  Ck>oper  at 
St.  Sepulchre's.  In  1(^56  he  was  selected  by 
Sir  F.  Ouseley  as  oritiinist  of  his  then  newly- 
founded  college  at  Tenbnry,  where  he  remained 
for  some  tin>e.  In  1859  he  matriculated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  took  the  tlegree  of 
Mua.  fiae.  eOiortlj  after,  he  left  Tenbuiy  for 


Mscdalen  Ck>ll«ge,  Oxford,  where  after  six  months 
trfu  he  sueeeeded  Mr.  Blyth  as  organist  waA 

iiifnrmatnr  rhnri»taTUm,    He  then  entered  St. 
Kdmuud  Hall  as  a  neident  undeigraduate,  and 
while  ^sobarging  his  duties  at  Hagdalot,  worked 
f  T  his  B.A.  dei;ree  in  Arts,  w'sich  he  took  in 
Trinity  Term,  1S63.   Meantime,  on  the  death 
of  Stephen  Elvey,  lie  had  been  appointed  orgnaist 
of  the  University  of  (>xf  rd,  and  w.os  conductor 
of  a  flourishing  College  Musical  Society  and  of  | 
another  aseoeiation  at  Exeter  Collate.  But 
ii<  thing  interfercfl  with  his  duties  at  Magdalen,  [ 
where  be  raised  the  choir  to  a  very  high  state  of  | 
efficiency.  In  1^65  h<-  ]  .r<  »ceeded  to  his  Mae.  Doc.  | 
degree,  and  in  iVT)!")  to  Ins  M.A.,  and  became  one 
of  the  examiners  for  musical  d^rees.  In  i  S^a  be  1 
left  Oxford  and  sueeeeded  Mr.  Goes  (afterwards 

Sir  John)  as  organist  of  St,  Paul's  Cathedral.  [ 
The  services  were  at  that  time  by  no  means  what 
they  should  have  been ;  hut  Stainer  poaeeaaed  the  I 
confidetice  of  the  I)  an  antl  C  hapter,  and  his  haxd 
work,  knowledge,  and  tact,  have  at  last  bzou|^ 
them  to  the  pitch  of  exoellenee  which  is  bow  so 
well  known  in  London. 

Dr.  Stainer  haa  not  confined  his  activity  to  his 
own  University.  He  is  a  member  of  the  boaid 
of  musical  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  for  two 
years  was  also  examiner  for  the  degree  of  Moii 
Doe.  there.  He  is  forther  examiner  for  nmaical 
d'  trrees  in  the  University  of  London  ;  is  M 
Hon.  Member  of  Che  Boyal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Hon.  PSsltow  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fo  College ;  a 
Vice-President  of  the  College  of  Organists,  and 
a  Ylae'President  of  the  Musical  Aiwociation,  of 
which  lie  was  virtaally  the  founder.  He  waa  a 
juror  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1880,  and  at  its 
cloie  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  was  attached  to  the  National  Training  School. 
London,  as  a  Profeasor  of  Organ  and  Harmony, 
from  its  foundation,  and  at  Easter  1881  succeeded 
Mr.  Sullivan  as  Princip-nl.  In  1883  he  sue- 
eeeded Mr.  Hullah  as  In8|>ector  of  Music  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  England  for  the  Privy 
CoimcU.  He  is  also  a  Member  of  Council  of 
the  Royal  Gc^^e  of  Mu.»ic.  Hi.'«  compositions 
embrace  an  oratorio,  '  Gideon,'  and  a  cantata, 
•  The  Daughter  of  .Jairus,*  composed  by  request 
fur  the  Worcester  FesUval  of  Septemljer  1 878, 
two  complete  cathe<lral  services,  and  16  anthems. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  two  very  popular  manuals 
of  Harmony  and  the  Oigan  in  Novello's  iSeries, 
and  of  a  work  on  Bible  music,  and  is  part  e<litor. 
w^ith  W.  A.  Barrett,  of  a  'Dictionary  of  Musical 
Terms'  (Novello,  1876).  I  t  M a inor  is  beloved 
and  cst'^emcil  by  all  who  know  liiin,  and  is  an 
admirable  and  etiieient  musician  in  all  branches, 
but  his  great  excellence  rendes  in  his  organ-play« 
ing,  and  especially  his  accompaniments,  which  are 
unsurpassed.  liu  iii  a  shining  example  of  the 
excellent  foundation  of  sound  musical  knowleilgo 
which  may  be  got  out  of  the  various  dutie-;  and 
shifts  of  the  life  of  a  clever  chorister  in  one  of  our 
catlieilrals  ;  and  by  which  l»oth  he  and  his  friend 
Arthur  Sullivan  Ixnefited,  as  thev  perhaps  could 
not  have  benefited  by  any  more  regular  course 
of  etudy.  [G.] 
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STAMAT7,  CaMille  Marie,  son  of  a  Gnik 
father  and  a  very  musical  French  mother,  was 
born  at  Home,  March  23.  i S 1 1 .  After  the  death 
of  bit  filther  in  1818  his  mother  returned  to 
France,  remained  some  time  at  Dijon,  and  finally 
went  to  Paris.  There,  after  lung  co()uetting 
between  music  and  baiitimi  as  a  profession, 
Stamaty,  in  1828,  took  an  employe's  jjost  in  the 
Prefecture  of  the  Seine.  But  music  retained  it<» 
influence  on  him,  and  under  Fesxy  and  Kalk- 
brenner  he  became  a  remarkable  player.  An 
attack  of  rheuniatium  forced  him  from  playing 
to  t1i<  Htudy  of  compositioai.  Li  liwdi  1835  he 
niade  his  first  public  appearance  in  a  concert, 
the  programme  of  which  contained  a  concerto 
and  other  pieces  of  his  compoiitum.  This  led  to 
bis  being  much  sought  after  as  a  teacher.  But 
be  was  not  satisfied,  and  in  Sept.  1836  went  to 
X<eipzig,  attracte<l  doubtless  by  the  fame  of  Men* 
delssohn  and  Schutnann.  then  both  resident  there 
(Mendelssohn  Family,  ii.  20).  After  a  short 
coarse  of  instruction  from  Mendelssohn,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  early  in  1837,  and  introduced 
much  more  classical  music — Bach,  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, etc. — into  his  programmes.  In  1846  he 
lost  his  mother,  in  1848  he  married,  in  1862  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  on 
April  19.  18-0.  closed  a Im^ can  it  of  usefulness 
and  enthusia.sm.  From  a  crowd  of  pupils  it  is 
sufficient  to  name  GottM;halk  and  Saint  Siiens. 
HIh  mast  peniiunent  works  are  educational — 'IjO 
Khythme  des  doigts,'  much  praised ;  '  Etu<lee 
piogressives'  (op.  37-39);  '  Etudes  ooncertantes ' 
(ops.  46,  .^7):  'Esquisse'  (op.  19)1  *  Etudes  pit- 
toresQues  (op.  31)  ;  'Six  Etudes  caracteriHtiquea 
BUT  OWron,'  and  I  a  transcriptions  entitled  *  Sou- 
venir d«  Con8er\'atoire.' 

Besides  these,  his  solo  sonatas  In  F  minor  and 
C  minor,  a  PF.  trio  (op.  12),  a  concerto  in  A 
minor,  and  other  works,  were  much  esteemed  at 
the  time.  The  coooerio  and  some  brilUant  vari- 
ations on  an  original  theme  (op.  3),  are  reviewed 
very  favourably  hy  finhnmiinn  (<3«t.  Sidiriften, 
U.  155.  i8t).  [0.1 

STAMITZ.  A  Bohemian  musical  family  of 
much  renown  in  the  i8(li  oentoxy.  (i)  JoHAmr 
Kaul.  bom  1 7 19,  son  of  the  schodhna-iter  at 
Deutschbrod;  a  man  evidently  of  great  originality 
and  force.  About  1 745  be  became  leading  violin 
and  ilircctor  of  chamber-music  to  the  Elector  of 
JSlanuheim,  and  remained  there  till  his  death  in 
1761.  He  wrote  mach  muslo  ihr  the  violfai, 
w^it'  h  shows  him  to  have  b(^en  a  great  and 
brilliant  player.  Six  concertos,  3  sets  of  6 
•onatas,  aad  lome  solo  exercises,  givinig^  the  effect 
of  duets,  were  published  at  Paris,  and  2 1  con- 
certo8  and  9  holos  are  still  in  MS.  Ue  also 
wrote  Hympboniei.  of  whidi  6  ere  pnbliahed  and 
II  in  AIS.,  a«  well  as  concertos  and  sonata.s  for 
the  harpHichonl.  There  is  no  chance  now  of 
liearing  any  of  Stamitz's  orchestoal  worict;  bat 
it  is  obvious  from  Bumey'.-*  account  ('  PrcJrnt 
State.'  i.  95,  96)  that  they  were  a  great  advance 
in  effect  and  expression  on  anytbin|f  tliat  pre- 
ceded thttii.  (2I  His  brother  THAnn.?:r  s,  bom 
J  731,  waa  a  great  cello-player,  also  in  the 
TOk  m.  fx.  6. 


MiBnheim  band.  He  became  a  priest,  roee  to 
many  dignities,  and  died  at  Altbunzlau  Aug.  23, 
1768.  Another  brother,  JosEPB,  was  distin- 
guished as  a  painter.  Cannabioh  WMoneof  Johann 
Karl's  puitiis,  but  a  still  more  remarkable  one 
was  (3)  his  eldest  son,  Karl,  bom  at  Mannheim, 
May  7,  1746,  and  liko  his  father  a  remarkable 
violinist  and  composer.  In  1770  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  known  there  as  a  player  of  the 
viola  and  viola  d'amore.  In  1785  he  returned 
to  Germany,  and  in  1787  we  find  him  at  Pn^e 
and  Nuremberg,  in  1790  at  Ca!<HeI,  and  then  at 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  some  years, 
and  where  he  brought  out  a  grand  opera.  '  Dar- 
danus.'  He  died  at  Jena  in  1 801.  His  published 
works  contain  10  symphonies,  4  do.  for  2  violins 
and  orchestra,  7  concertos  for  violin,  i  for  viola, 
and  I  for  piano;  also  many  quartets,  trios,  etc. 
(4)  Another  son  of  Johann  Karl  was  ANTON,  born 
at  Mannheim  175,^.  He  went  to  Paris  with 
Karl,  and  published  much  for  the  violin,  of  which 
a  list  is  given  by  Ftftis.  [6.] 

STANFORD,  Charles  Villier.s,  composer 
and  conductor,  bom  Sept.  30,  1852,  At  Dublin, 
where  bit  fiither,  an  enthonaatic  amatetur,  waa 
Examiner  in  the  Court  <»f  Chancery.  He  studied 
composition  with  A.  O  Lieaiy  and  Sir  Kobert 
Stewart;  roatrieulated  at  Quean's  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  as  choral  scholar;  in  1873  suceefiled  T>r. 
J.  L.  Hopkins  ns  organist  of  Trinity  Coll<.'L;i.',  -gra- 
duated tnere  in  Classical  Honoun  in  1874,  and 
was  app'  )iritr  d  eondnctor  of  theCambridge  Univer- 
sity Musical  Soeiety.  In  1 8  74, 5,  and  6«  he  studied 
with  Reineeke  at  Leipzig,  and  Kid  at  Berlin ; 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1877  ;  wrote  an  Overture  for 
the  Gloucester  Festival  in  the  same  year,  which 
was  afterwards  played  at  the  Crystal  Falaee,  and 
a  Psalm  (the46th,op.8),  p'  rfornied  at  Cambridge, 
May  22, 1877,  and  at  a  Kichter  Concert.  At  the 
re<|  uestef  Mr.  Tnmyaon  he  eompoeed  tiieovertnre, 
hongH,  and  entractcs  for  '  Queen  Mary '  (op.  6), 
when  that  play  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum, 
April  18,  1876.  His  Symphony  in  Bb  was  per- 
formed at  (he  Crv.stal  Palace,  March  8,  1879. 

On  Feb.  6,  1881,  his  opera  'The  Veiled  Pro- 
phet of  Khoraasan,'  in  3  aets,  libretto  by  W.  B. 
Siinrc.  after  Moore,  was  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  Hanover,  with  German  version  by 
Kapellmeister  Frank,  published  1^  Booeey  k  Co. 
an«l  P.oto  &  Bock.  An  Elegiac  Symphony  in  D 
minor  was  produced  at  Cunbridg^  March  7, 
188s ;  and  a  Serenade  in  5  movements,  also  for 
full  orchestra  (op.  17),  at  the  Bimiingham  Fes- 
tival, ^1882,  with  great  success,  and  repeated 
at  BristoL  Thus  mr  every  year  has  aoored  • 
succn^s,  and  we  may  hope  that  a  new  3-act 
opera,  '  Savonarola  '—words  by  G.  A.  A'Beckett 
— announoed  tar  production  at  Hamburg  in  the 
autumn,  will  not  prov.  an  exception.  In  <  ImthI  cr 
music  Mr.  Stanford  has  been  equally  active.  He 
has  published  a  Suite  and  Toccata  for  PP.  solo 
(ops.  a  and  3);  a  Sonata  for  TV.  and  violin  in  D 
(op.  II),  and  another  for  PF.  and  cello  in  A 
(op.  9)— both  produced  at  Frsnke*s  Chamber 
Concerts,  1S82  ;  3  Int« Tme//os  for  PF,  and 
clarinet  (op.  13) ;  a  String  i^uartet  in  F  (op. 
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15);  8  Songs  by  rrmri^'i-  Eliot  (op.  x) ;  6  dn. 
by  Ueine  (op.  4) ;  6  du.  by  do.  (op.  7)  ;  6  Songs 
(op.  14).   u  ohuroh  music  he  is  known  by  s  \ 
■Slnrning,  Communion,  and  Evening'  Service  in  hi 
(op.  10),  and  an  Evening  do.  (Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
1880)  for  dioinM,  orchestra,  and  oigan  (op.  13);  { 
also  2  hyinn:<  l>y  Klopstock  (ops.  5  and  16).  He 
has  edited  Leo's  'Dixit  Dominus'  inC,  and  in  his  1 
oapaoityof  oondnetoraf  theCSambridlgeUiiivvfiity  | 
Musical  Society,  has  given  first  perfonnances  in 
England  of  Schumann's  3rd  part  of  'Faust,' 

Symphony  and  Rha|»odie 
(op.  53\  Kid'H  Requiem,  etc.  Under  Mr.  Stan- 
ford the  society  just  mentioned  has  beoooM  ft 
power  in  tfie  oomiteT,  mad  M»  faiflaenae  bas 
stimulated  mnrio  ttfc  dmatbndge  to  a  remarkable 
degree  of  actifHj,  whkh  hat  yet  to  be  imitated 
at  Oxftfd.  H*  b  rrotwior  of  Conpoihion  and 
Orchestral  playing  ftt  tha  Boyal  CoUaga  of  MuHic. 
London.  [0.] 

STANLE  Y»  John,  Mut.  Bac.,  bom  in  London 
in  1713,  at  two  yean  old  became  bUnd  by  ac- 
cident, at  seven  began  to  leam  muwic  from  John 
Beading,  oru'anist  of  Uackney,  and  a  few  months 
later  was  placed  with  Hanrioe  Oreene,  under 
whom  ho  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in  1724 
he  waa  apnointed  organist  of  All  Hallows,  Bread 
Street,  ana  in  1 7  3  6  organttt  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hoi- 
biirn.  On  July  19,  1729,  he  gnulu.ited  as  Mus. 
Bac.  at  Oxford.  In  17 34  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  oiganirta  of  the  Temple  Chnndi.  In  1 74a  he 
publisbetl  'Six  Cantatas,  for  a  Voice  and  Ufltru- 
ments,'  the  words  by  Uawkina,  the  future  totorian 
of  mwte,  which  proved  wa  ■onaawfnl  that  a  few 
months  later  he  publittheil  a  simflaPiet  to  words 
by  the  same  author.  In  1757  be  produced  his 
<  Jephthah.'  and  in  1760  joined  J.  C.  Smith  in 
carrying  on  the  oratorio  performances  formerly 
conducted  by  Uandel*  for  which  he  composed 
'Zimri,'  1760,  and  <Tbe  FlaU  of  Eg^'pt,'  1774. 
la  17^1  he  set  to  music  Robert  Lloyd's  dramatic 
pastoral, '  Arcadia,  or  The  Shepherd's  Wedding,* 
written  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  George  III. 
and  Queen  Charlotte.  Ho  publisiied  also  '  Tliree 
Cantatas  and  Three  Songs  for  a  Voice  and  In- 
struments/ and  three  sets,  of  1 3  each,  of  Organ 
Vuluntaries.  In  1 774,  on  the  retirement  of  Smith, 
ho  associated  Thomas  Linley  with  himself  in  the 
conduct  of  the  oratorios.  In  1779  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Boyce  as  Master  of  the  King's  Band  of 
Music.  Buniey  says  he  was  'a  neat,  pleasing, 
and  accurate  perfonner,  a  natural  and  agreeable 
oompoaer,  and  an  intelligent  intstructor.'  He  died 
May  19,  1786.  His  portrait  by  Gainslx^rough 
was  finely  engraved  by  .Mary  Ann  Kigg  (after- 
wards Soott),  and  another  portrait^  at  the  organ, 
was  engraved  by  Mac  Ardell.  [W.H.li.j 

STANSBURY,  Geobge  FREDEnicK.  son  of 
Joseph  Stansbury,  a  player  upon  the  flute,  bastxK^n 
and  viola,  residing  in  Bristol,  WM  bom  in  that 
dty  in  1800.  When  only  la  yean  old  he  was 
proficient  on  the  pianoforte,  violin,  and  flute,  and 
at  19  was  engaged  by  Mma.  Catalani  as  accom- 

Eknyist  during  a  concert  tour  tlinMi^-h  F.njjl;iii(!. 
e  was  afterwards  director  of  the  music  at  the 
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Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  where  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  composer  with  an  overture  to  '  LiiSe 
in  Dublin.'  In  iSaS  he  appeared  at  the  Hay- 
market  Tluatr*'  a.H  Capt.  Macheath  in  'The 
Beggar's  Opera,'  and  on  Jan.  15,  l839,at  Coveot 
Garden  in  A.  Lee's  '  Nymph  or  the  (Srotko.*  He 
continued  there  and  at  Dniry  T^ane  for  several 
years.  Ue  was  atterwards  engaged  as  musical 
direotor  and  oonduetor  at  the  St  Jaaea'i^  tbe 
Surrey,  and  other  theatres.  He  comj>0(*ed  music 
for  '  Waverley '  (with  A.  Lee),  and  '  Fuaa  in 
Boot!,'  t8|9 ;  'The  Elfin  Sprite,*  and  'Keoba's 
Cave,'  1833,  and  other  pieces,  Vx^^idea  mnDv 
songs,  etc  His  voice  was  of  poor  quality,  but  h« 
waa  aa  eKodleut  muddan,  andareadji 
He  died  of  dropsy,  Jane  3, 1845.  [W.d.H.] 

STARCK  (von  Bronsart),  Ixgebohg,  wasbom 
at  St.  FetersbuK,  of  Swedish  parents,  ia-J4 
August,  1840.  Henaelt  was  one  of  bar  fint 
iiia-ters.  When  18  she  Htudied  for  some  time 
under  Lisst  at  Weimar,  and  then  nuwle  a  loog 
ooneert  tour  tbroogfa  the  principal  towns  of  Ger> 
many,  playing  at  the  Gewaiidhaus  C^jucerts  ia 
1858  and  1859,  at  Paris  and  St.  Jfetersburg.  In 
1861  she  married  Hans  von  Brooaart.  After 
staying  srime  time  in  Leipzig,  Drewlen,  and 
Berlin,  Uerr  Bronsart  and  his  wife  settled  in 
Hanover,  where  he  is  Tntendaat  of  the  ibeatra. 

Here  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  cmiip' i?iti.:>n. 
An  opera  by  her,  'Ihe  Gdttin  von  Saia,'  had 
been  nnsnooessfiil  in  Beriin,  bvt  httt  next  dia* 
mntic  work,  a  setting  of  Goetha*S  'Jery  und 
Bately,'  was  played  with  great  suoosas  in  WeimaE, 
Gaastt,  and  many  other  places.  Id  1870  abe 
wrote  a  'Kaiser  Wilhelm  March,'  which  was 
played  at  Berlin  at  a  state  perfonnanoe  to  ode- 
brate  ibe  return  of  the  troops.  She  has  riaee 
conjpleted  a  foiir  act  opera  '  Kiinig  Hiarne,'  the 
libretto  by  Hans  von  Bronsart  and  Friedrich 
von  Bodeutedt.  SneesettliBg  in  Hanover.  Fraa 
von  Bronsart,  who  is  a  pianist  of  rare  excellence, 
has  seldom  been  heard  in  public.  She  has  how- 
ever played  duets  for  two  pianos  with  Usst  at 
concerts  in  Hanover.  Her  compositions,  inelode 
a  concerto  and  other  PF.  pieosa,  oiaaysaiun. 
and  some  music  for  strings.  [W.B.S.] 

STARK,  LODWIO,  was  bom  at  Munich  June 
19,  1831 ;  was  educated  at  the  University  therc^ 
and  learned  music  in  the  good  school  of  the 
Lachners.  In  1856  he  went  to  Paris,  and  after 
a  short  raaidence  there  removed  to  Stuttgart* 
and  in  conjunction  with  Lebert,  Brachmann, 
and  Laiblin,  founded  the  Stuttgart  Music  Scb(x>i. 
which  has  since  become  so  well  kno«-n.  Among 
the  teachers  in  the  school  were  S|Mjidel,  Faisst, 
Pischek,  Levi,  and  other  well-known  names.  Dr. 
Stark's  energies  have  been  since  that  time  con- 
tinually concentrate<l  on  the  school,  which  has 
flourished  accordingly,  and  in  July  ti>6^  was 
allowed  to  asRnna  tbe  Utte  of  CSonasrvatorium. 
Among  the  present  teachers  are  Pionys  Pruckner 
(piano),  Edmund  Singer  (violin),  etc.  At  the 
end  of  the  50th  half-year,  April  S5,  S88a,  ths 
number  of  professional  scholars  was  1 40  (IJ 
English),  44  male  and  96  female.    But  in  1878 
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the  number  appears  to  have  rodwd  3  a  a.  More 
than  5000  implb  have  been  educated  in  the 
OoDMiralonoin,  of  whom  540  w«ra  fimn  Great 
Britain  and  436  from  Amerii  a. 

A  ivge  number  of  works  have  been  prepared 
fbr  the  we  of  the  students,  among  whim  the 
•Gro.-i.se  Klavierschule*  of  Lebert  and  Stark,  in 
4  vols.,  is  conspicuous.  Also  by  the  same — '  In- 
■tonktlToKJftTieraliieke'  in  4  gradei  ;  'Jiigaid< 
bifalkrthek'aild  'Jugciulalbtnu,'  each  in  13  parts; 
*  Initniktiv*  klassiuher  Ausgabe,'  of  various 
writen,  in  at  vols.,  by  Lebert,  Flabst,  L  Laeb- 

ner,  Liszt,  ami  I5tilo\v  ;  and  many  more. 

I>r.  Stark  was  made  lioyal  rrufewior  in  1S68, 
and  Hon.  Dr.  Ph.  187.1,  and  bm  many  other  distinc- 
tiona.  Hia  latest  publication  isop.77»P*''*-'^""t^''- 

SioMUKD  Lkbkbt,  the  real  fonndar  of  the  Stutt- 
ffart  Conservatoire,  was  boni  at  Lodwigsbarg.  ia 
Wiirtemberg,  Dec.  la,  l8a2»  ud  got  his  musical 
education  from  TemaaBhek  and  D.  Weber  at 
Pragae.  Ha  wtfled  in  Mtmldi  aa  a  piaoofwte 
teacher  for  some  years  before  ho  started  the 
nousio  school.  He  is  a  veiy  accomplished  and 
aaoeenfbl  teaebo*,  though  the  merit  of  his  sys- 1 
tem — the  ptrcussive  one,  which  often  leads  to 
thumping— may  be  questioned.  [G.]  , 

STAUDENHEIM,  Jacob  Ritteb  von— who  I 
was  Beethoven's  medicaU  man  during  his  last  years 
— boni  at  Mains  1764,  died  at  Vienna,  May  17, 

1830,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
of  his  time,  lie  Htudied  in  I'aris,  Augsburg,  aud 
Vienna,  where,  after  two  years  practice  in  Hun- 
gary, he  .nettled.  He  early  gaine<l  the  favour  of 
the  Harrach  family,  which  intn>duced  him  to  an 
extensive  practice  among  the  highest  ranks  of 
the  Austrian  nobility.  In  i8i6  he  treated  the  Em- 
peror Franz  m  succesafuUy,  as  to  be  appointed 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Bsaohetadt,  son  of 
Naiioleon  anil  Marie  LoujflO^  [A.W.T.] 

STAUDK;!-.  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished aud  accomplished  singcr»  of  modern 
timee^  bom  April  14,  1807,  at  WoUcrsdorf,  in 
Lower  Austria.  His  father  destined  him  for 
his  own  calling,  that  of  Imperial  huntsman 
(Revierjliger),  but  for  tUs  he  was  not  sufficiently 
strong,  and  in  j8i6  he  enteretl  tlie  nynniasium 
of  Wiener  Neustadt,  where  his  beautiful  soprano 
Toioe  ioon  attracted  attention  in  the  church.  In 
i8J3  he  attendeil  the  philosophical  college  at 
Krems,  and  was  persuadeil,  in  1825,  to  enter 
upon  liis  noviciate  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery 
at  Melk.  Here  hia  voice,  which  had  developed 
into  a  fine  sonorous  bass,  was  invaluable  for  the 
ehorch  services.  A  vague  impulse  drove  him 
in  Sept.  1827  to  Vienna  to  study  surgery,  but 
money  ran  short,  and  he  was  glad  to  accept  a 
place  in  the  ohoras  at  the  Kamthnerther  Theatre. 
Here  he  took  occasional  secondary  part.*,  until 
the  sudden  illness  of  one  of  the  solo  singers 
brought  him  forward  as  Pietro  in  the  'Stnnune 
von  Portici,'  after  which  all  the  principal  parts 
fell  into  his  hands.  High  as  was  his  position 
on  tiie  stage,  he  was  ctul  greater  as  a  singer 
of  oratorio  and  church  music.  For  this  branch 
of  mosio  he  had  not  only  *n  inborn  love,  but 


great  natural  gifts,  especially  quickne<«  of 
comprehension,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of 
singii^  at  sight.  In  1831  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Court  Chapel,  and  in  1837  sang  for  the  first 
time  at  the  great  musical  festival  of  the  Uesell* 
lehafl  der  IftiiQtfreimde  in  the  'Creation.*  In 
1S33  he  ."^ang  in  the  'Seasons'  for  the  Tnn- 
kiinstler  Societiit,  a  society  to  which  he  ren- 
dered the  greateat  services.  Thongh  not  even  a 
member,  he  sang  at  no  less  than  eighty  of  its 
concerts,  and  absolutely  declined  to  accept  any 
fee.  Differenoeo  with  the  management  «f  tlie 
Court  Tlieatre  led  him  to  the  theatre  '  An  der 
Wien'  on  its  reopening  in  18^5.  There  he 
aeied  ao  oUef  manager,  and,  with  Flsdiek  and 
Jenny  Land,  entered  on  a  series  of  freph 
triumphs.  He  returned  to  the  Court  Theatre 
in  1848,  but  only  to  eipose  himsdf  to  trwik 
annoyance  up  to  February  1854,  when  an 
abrupt  dismissal  embittered  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  last  appearanee  in  pablio  was  in  *St  Paid,' 
at  the  TonkiinBtler  Societiit,  on  Palm  Sunday 
1856.  A  few  days  after,  insanity  developed 
itself,  and  he  wae  taken  to  an  asyloro,  which  he 

never  (juitted  alive.  His  rej^eated  tour.-;  alircad 
spread  his  fame  far  and  wide,  and  he  had  many 
adsdren  in  Bngland,  wlueh  he  often  visited,  and 
where  he  sang  in  Englii^h.  He  created  the  part 
of  '  Elijah*  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1846, 
singing  the  mniie  at  ^ht  at  the  grand  re- 
hears:d.  As  a  singer  of  Schuben't,  Lieder  he 
was  without  a  rival;  those  who  were  happy 
enough  to  have  heard  him  sing  the  'Brikbnig,' 
the  '  Wanderer,'  '  Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,'  or 
'  Aufenthalt,'  will  never  forget  it.  It  was  most 
touching  to  hear  liim  giving  the  'Wanderer* 
in  the  asylum  with  all  his  old  power,  accom* 
panied  on  the  manoforte  by  a  gifted  young 
mnsidan  named  Vfnoenx  Wagner,  who  has  been 
seventeen  times  in  the  institution,  and  is  there 
at  the  present  moment.  Ue  died  3farch  38, 
1861,  and  halfVlonnaftllowed  him  to  the  grave. 
One  of  the  pall-bearers  was  the  first  teni  r,  Aloys 
Ander,  then  happily  ignorant  that  death  would 
before  long  release  him  (Dec.  11,  1864)  from  a 
similar  sad  fate.    [See  vol.  i.  p.  656.] 

Staudigl  was  a  man  of  varied  gifts  and  ardent 
temperament.  Whatever  he  nndertook  he  par* 
sued  passionately,  whether  it  were  hunting, 
painting,  chemistry,  chess,  or  billiards ;  he  was 
frank,  open,  and  amiable;  many  a  young  ocm* 
poser  owes  his  first  introduction  to  the  pnbiHe 
to  Staudigl's  interpretation  of  his  songs. 

His  youngest  son,  Joseph,  bom  March  1 8, 1 850, 
possesses  a  flexible  sonorous  baryton,  which  he 
cultivated  with  success  under  Herr  Kokitansky 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  till  1874,  when 
he  left.  He  has  already  made  his  mark  as  an 
oratorio  singer  in  the  principal  towns  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Since  1875  he  hai  boon 
engaged  at  Uw  Ooort  Theatre  of  Carlsrohe,  and 
has  lately  been  anpointed  ohamber-singer  to  the 
Grand  Duke.  [C.F.P.] 

STAVE  (Lat.  S^stema;  Ital.  Sistrma,  L$ 
linee  »u  cui  si  tcrtvon  le  note ;  Germ.  Linien- 
sygtm,    System  i   Ft.  ForUe;   £ng.  Suve, 
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Starts.  A  Borieg  of  horizontal  lines,  no  arranged 
thiit  the  aigna  used  for  the  representation  of 
musical  aolM  111*7  ^  irnUmt  xaptm,  or  bviwven 
them. 

Though  the  etymology  of  the  tenn  cannot  bo 
proved,  its  derivatioti  fri<iu  the  fatniliar  Saxon 
root  is  too  obvious  to  aduiit  of  doubt.  Its  use, 
as  applied  to  the  verses  of  a  Psahn,  Caniiole,  or 
Dittj  of  any  kind,  ia  very  uitient,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  the  music  sung  to  such 
Terses  wax  originally  noted  down  in  such  close 
eonnection  with  the  verbal  text  that  H  may  fairly 
be  said  to  form  part  of  it.  "When  a  sjnstem  of 
lines  and  spaces  was  engraftcil  ou  the  primitive 
form  of  Notation,  the  old  term  waa  still  re- 
taiti-  il ;  and  we  now  apply  it  to  this,  even  more 
fuuuiiiirly  than  to  the  verse  ilBclf.  The  best 
proof  that  this  is  the  true  derivation  of  the  term 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Morley  calls  the  Stave  a  Verse, 
and  describes  the  Veri^e  as  consisting  of  Rules  ^ 
and  Spaces.  Dr.  Calloott,  and  some  few  other 
writers,  call  it  a  Staff:  but,  Stave  and  Statf  are 
both  deriveil  from  the  same  primitive  root,  and 
are  similarly  written — though  noi  tindlariy  pro- 
nounced— in  the  |ilurul  form. 

These  signs — tir!<t  adied  Neumae,  then  Points, 
•nd  now  Notes — were  original^  written  above 
the  verbal  text  with  which  they  were  connected, 
in  positions  which  vaguely  indicated  the  coui- 
puittiTe  gravity  or  acuteness  of  the  soanda  they 
rejiresented,  btit  not  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
teach  the  Melotly  to  Singers  who  had  not  pre- 
vuMMly  learned  it  by  ear.'  Attempts  were  made, 
from  time  to  time,  tn  distinguiMh  the  actual,  as 
well  as  the  comparulive  pitch  of  the  sounds  indi- 
cated ;  or,  at  least,  to  demonstrate  the  comparative 
pitch  with  greater  certainty.  But,  no  nulical  ijn- 
provement  was  introduced,  until  about  the  year 
900,  when  a  single  horiaontal  line  was  dnwn 
across  the  parchment,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
position  of  the  Neumse  written  upon,  above,  or 
below  it.'  This  line,  the  germ  of  our  pnaent 
Stave,  has  exorcisecl  more  direct  infltifnce  upon 
the  Art  of  Nutation  tljau  any  other  invention, 
either  of  early  or  modem  date.  It  wa.s  originally 
drawn  in  red.  All  Neumae  placeil  upon  it  were 
understood  to  represent  the  note  F.  A  Neunia 
written  immediately  above  it  represented  G ;  one 
immefliately  Itelow  it,  E.  Tlie  places  of  three 
signs  were,  therefore,  definit<"ly  fixed  ;  wliiie  those 
written  at  greater  dlttances  al)ovo  or  below  the 
line,  though  less  cert.iin  in  tlu  ir  signification, 
were  at  least  more  intelligible  than  they  hod  beeu 
under  the  previoaa  ayatani. 

A  yellow  line  was  soon  afterwards  added,  at  a 
little  distance  above  the  red  one.  Neiunas  written 
on  this  line  represented  the  note  C ;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  a  whole  septenary  of  signs  was  thus  fixed, 
with  tolerable  deametis :  for,  signs  placed  exactly 
half  way  between  the  two  lines  would  naturally 
repre«ent  A  ;  while  the  positions  of  J),  and  B, 
above  and  below  the  yellow  line,  and  G  and  F, 
•boTa  and  balow  the  nd  ona^  were  open  to  Tory 
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little  doubt,  in  carefully- written  MSS.  Whea 
black  lines  were  used,  instead  of  ooloured  onea,  the 
letters  F,  and  C,  were  written  at  the  hfiginntng 

of  their  respective  'rules';  and  beoanse  the-r 
afforded  a  key  to  the  Notation,  they  were  calleU 
Clavfs,  or,  as  we  now  say.  Clr/** 

Early  in  the  iith  century,  two  more  bl:i.  V 
lines  were  added  to  the  Stave  :  one,  aljove  tLr 
yellow  line ;  and  the  other,  between  the  jidlov 
and  red  ones.  The  upper  blark  line  then  repre- 
sented £,  and  the  lower  one.  A;  and  the 
combined  effect  of  the  whole  was,  to  prodnoe 
a  four  dined  Stave,  exactly  like  that  now  used  in 
the  Gregorian  system  of  Notation.  In  faot. 
when  convenience  suggested — aa  it  very  aocn 
did — the  practice  of  changing  the  position  of 
the  Clefs  from  one  line  to  another,  there  re- 
mained but  little  to  distinguish  the  Notation  of 
the  I  3th  and  1 3th  century  from  that  now  in- 
variably u»e<l  for  i'lain  Chaunt. 

The  invention  of  the  two  additional  linea  haa 
been  ascribed  to  Guido  d'Arezzo;  but  it  seem^ 
more  probable  that  he  was  the  fir^t  to  mention 
the  improvements  known  in  his  day,  than  that 
he  himself  first  introduced  them.  We  do  not 
possess  sufficient  evidence  to  set  this  quettticdi 
at  rest.  A  MS.  lYoparium,  in  the  Bodleian 
LiJ)rary  at  O.vfnrd,  dating  from  the  reign  of  King 
Ethelred  II  ^978-1016),  contains  examples  <rf 
mediSBval  Notation,  in  which  the  position  of  the 
Neumje  is  expressed  both  witli.  and  without, 
the  assistance  of  the  rudimentary  Stave.*  In 
the  earlier  pages  of  thia  MS.— extending  na  far 
as  fol.  131 — the  Neunire  are  not  even  artx>ra- 
panied  bv  the  single  line :  but,  in  the  middle  of 
fol.  131  e,  »  four-lined  Stave  is  introdaoed,  with 
Noumfp  written  Ixith  on  the  linea,  and  in  the 
sjiacos  Ix-tween  them.'  The  date  of  the  pageji 
written  in  simple  Neonue  is  proved,  beyond  all 
di'jpute,  by  a  Litany  containing  the  word.s  •  I't 
yEtlielretluni  regein  et  exercitum  Anglorum  con- 
servare  digneris.'  ^  Tliis  point  ban  never  been 
disputed;  and  if  we  oiuld  assmiic  t])e  rcuL-vinder 
of  the  ducunieut  to  be  of  equal  antiquity,  aa  was 
once  thought,  we  should  have  evidence  enough  to 
jiruve  that  the  system  based  upon  the  cinnbined 
employnient  of  lines  and  spaces  was  used,  in 
Englan<l,  some  considerable  time  before  Guido 
describeil  it  in  Italy.  But  the  four  lined  Suvt? 
in  question  proves  on  examination  by  the  micrv- 
scope,'  to  be  a  mere  modem  substitution  for  the 
original  notation  of  the  MS.,  which  \*  in  .<iome 
places  still  to  be  seen  through  the  iuq»erfect 
erasorea.  The  opinion  expressed  in  the  article 
Notation'  (on  the  authority  of  the  late  Librarian 
of  the  BiKlleiau)  is  therefore  uo  lunger  tenable. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  470.] 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  one  of  dates  onlv. 
Whenever  or  wherever  it  was  first  euu>ljyed, 
the  four-lined  Stave  can  «>uly  be  ragardedaa  the 
natural  development  of  the  systen^  which,  in  ita 
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STAVE. 

mclimentary  form,  used  a  single  red  line  to  de- 
iennine  the  place  of  a  single  note.   The  employ- 
uent  of  the  ipaoes  between  the  Unee  iprings  firom 
the  custom  of  writing  Neiimie  above,  or  below,  the 
Boirmal  red  line,  as  well  as  upon  it.  The  advantage 
ef  tiie  syBtem  llee  in  the  oomUnstion  of  these  two 
meth<xlfl.    Yet  this  advanta'^'e  was  not,  at  firnt, 
veiy^nerally  understood.  Early  in  the  loth  cen- 
tmy.HttcMdns  invented  ftStave  consisting  of  an 
indeinitt'  ini  rubor  of  lines,  between  which  he  wrote 
the  syllables  he  intended  to  be  sonff.  without  the 
•Sd  orNenms,  upon  a  principlewhkawill  be  found 
fiillv  exf)lained  at  pai;c  469  of  our  Fwond  volume. 
Here,  then,  was  a  Stave^  of  which  the  spaces 
only  were  vied,  while  the  lineB  lay  idle.  Coa« 
temporary  with  this— as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained— was  another  kind  of  Stave,  also  consist- 
ing of  an  indeflidte  nnmber  of  lines*  on  whidi 
the  notes  to  be  sung  were  indicated  by  points. 
An  example  of  this  form,  in  which  the  epaceii  lay 
idle,  will  alto  be  feoad  at  page  469  b,  vol.  ii.  But, 
thes^e  collateral  inventions  soon  fell  into  disuse. 
The  system  of  alternate  lines  and  spaces  was 
adopted,  to  die  ezdneion  of  all  others,  in  every 
country  in  Europe.    Henceforth,  the  only  tlitfer- 
enoe  li^  in  the  number  of  lines  employed.  The 
natonl  tendency,  at  finti  wae,  to  multiply  them. 
In  early  MSS.  wo  constantly  find  Staves  of  six, 
«ght,  twelve^  fifteen,  and  even  a  still  greater 
number  of  lines,  emtmeing  a  compass  taffioient 
for  the  transcription  of  an  entire  Vocal  Score.* 
After  a  time^  the  difficulty  of  reading  so  many 
linen  at  onoe,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  com- 
mcxli'iim  fonii,  consistint:  of  two  groups,  with  four 
black  lines  in  each,  separated  by  a  single  red 
line.  Stavaa  of  thii  kind  are  vare;  bnt  an  ex- 
ample may  be  seen  at  fol.  aoi  a  of  the  Chaucer 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum.'    Finally,  these 
▼ariable  ftnrma  were  relinqniehed,  in  favour  of  a 
fixed  standard,  which,  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, admitted  the  use  <tf  four,  five,  or  six  lines 
only.  The  Stave  of  torn  lines  was  used  excln- 
sively  for  Plain  Chaimt,  and  is  retained  for  that 
purpose  to  the  present  day.    That  of  six  lines 
was  Qsed  for  Organ  Mnsi<^  and  Hosio  for  the 
mrginals.    That  of  five  lines  was  used  for  all 
Vocal  Mttsic,  except  Plain  Chaunt ;  and,  after  the 
Invention  of  pArmngt  for  Marie  of  every  kind. 

It  seems  scarcely  likely  that  the  Stave  of  five 
lines  will  ever  be  superseded ;  or  that  that  with 
Ibar  lines  will  be  disoonttnued  4br  Plain  Channt. 
A  private  attempt  made,  gome  twenty  years  ago, 
to  revive  the  six-lined  btave,  for  the  puri>otie  of 
redndmr  the  F  and  O  cikft  to  a  oommon  stan- 
dard, fiuled  instanay.  CW^.S.R.] 
STEFFANI,  AoosTiNO.  This  very  remark- 
able man  was  bom  in  1655  at  C&stel  franco, 
between  Baseano  and  Treviso^  rix  yean  after 
Aleasandro  Searlatti  and  three  years  before  Pur- 
celL  Of  his  parentage  nothing  is  known.  He 
appears  to  have  entered  one  of  the  Conservatories 
early,  and  become  a  sin^'in'.:^  boy  at  St.  Mark's 
in  Venice,  where  in  1667  he  was  heard  by  a 
Gonnt  Tattenhaoh,  probattly  an  eanssary  of  the 
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Court  of  'Ravaria.    The  Count  was  so  delight-  d 
with  his  voice  and  intelligence,  that  he  carried  him 
off  to  Munich.    He  was  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria,  as  appears  from 
a  decree*  of  July  26,  1668,  ordering  a  payment 
of  150  florins  to  Count  Tattenhach  for  the  board 
and  lodtrin*,'  of  the  '  Welscber  Muaiku.s  Augustin 
Steiiani  *  duri  ng  the  previous  year.  liy  auotlu  r  de- 
cree of  Jnly  y,  1 608,  the  young  '  ChurfiirHtliche 
Kammer-  und  Hufuiusikus*  had  been  already  ap- 
prenticed to  Johann  Kaspar  Kerl  to  learn  to 
play  ($ehlagen)  the  organ,  and  to  be  boarded,  for 
the  yearly  sum  of  432  florin?*,    A  further  entry 
of  the  pay  office  shows  that  the  yearly  co»t  of 
the  Hof*  and  Kammennurikus  was,  for  1669, 
9030.  12  kr.;  for  1670,  9970     He  rem.-\ined 
with  Kerl  till  Oct.  l,  167 1,  from  which  day  he 
was  boarded  and  lodged  by  the  ChorfttrstUdNn 
Kammerdiener  Seyler  for  156  fl.  a  year.  As 
Ho&nusikus,  Steffani  received  300  fl.,  in  addition 
to  a  olothinfr  allowance  of  300  fi.  a  year,  by  a 
decree  of  .Tan.  15,  1672.    At  the  commencement 
of  Oct.  1673  he  travelled  to  Kome  in  order  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  art.    Here  he  began  to 
compoee  aesiduou.sly,  for  there  is  a  small  oblong 
volume  of  motets  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Osmliridge,  an  original  MS.,  of  which  there  seeme 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity.    This  i»,  rb 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  auto;^aph  score  of  his  in 
arirtimftfti,  and  strange  to  say  has  hitherto  been 
unnoticed.    In  it  we  find  the  foUowint^  composi- 
tions, all  dated  except  one.    To  speak  of  them 
ehronologically : — the  first,  tlated  Nov.  1673,  in  a 
'  Ijaudate  Pueri '  for  9  voices,  divided  into  2  choirs, 
the  first  composed  of  S.  S.  A.  T.  B.,  and  the  second 
ofS.A.T.B.  It ooBtainsaooie  fine  part  writing 
and  maarive  effeots»  also  an  astonishing 
passage. 


I  fl«e  vol.  til.  p.  488. 
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The  next,  dated  Dec.  30,  1673,  is  a  splendid 
and  altogether  remarkable  '  Laudato  Doiuinum ' 
tat  8  oanti  oonoertati,  divided  Into  a  ohoim, 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  part-writing  and 
counterpoint  are  combined.  Again  in  1673, 
with  no  month  given,  we  have  a  'Tribuamus 
Domino'— one  short  movement  for  3  choirs  of 
S.  S.  A.  T.,  without  any  bass  voice  part.  In 
the  ftllowing  year  we  have  a  *8perate  in  Deo' 
fiw  S.  S.  A.  T.  B.  in  three  fine  movements,  the 
last  a  fiigue.  In  one  of  the  movements  there 
is  a  very  bold  passage  in  thirds  in  contrary 
motion.  The  remaining  piece,  not  d.ited,  U  a 
'Beatus  vir'  for  8.  S.B.,  with  a  violins  and  a 
bass,  not  quite  equal  to  the  other  oompoeitionsk 

In  Rome  ho  appears  to  have  had  a  long  illnen, 
as  he  received  50  crowns  extra  for  expenses 
inonnred  while  laid  np.  This  illness,  and  a  journey 
to  Venice,  for  which  he  received  a  sum  of  665  fl. 
II  kr.  in  three  instalments,  render  it  improbable 
that  he  fonnd  time  to  take  ksKna  from  Broole 
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Bemabci  in  Rome,  for  both  Steffani  and  he  were 
in  Munich  in  the  Bumuier  of  1674.  Bemabci 
■ucoeadad  Kerl  as  KapeUineister  at  Manich  in 
that  year.  After  his  return  Steffani  again  took 
up  his  position  as  Kainmermiuikus  with  a  pay  of 
770  fl.  20  kr..  and  ahnost  imilMdttlely  published 
hill  first  work,  '  P.^ahnodia  vespertina  volans  8 

Elenis  V(x:il)UH  concinenda  ab  Augost.  St«flana 
1  lucem  edita  setatis  sute  anno  19  Monachii 

1674.  '  Thin  wc»rk  was  a  brilliant  Hucce(*8  for  the 
young  composer,  and  a  portion  of  it  waH  thought 
worthy  of  being  included  by  Padre  Martini  in 
hiH  'Sagi^'io  di  Contnii-pinito,'  jxiblished  just  a 
hundred  yoara  later.  The  extract  is  a  fugue 
'Sicut  erat  in  principio,'  'eetratto  dal  Magnificat 
dei  Salmi  brevi  a  8  voci  j)ieni.'  Padn'  Martini 
here  speaks  of  Steffani  as  one  of  the  uio^tt  remark- 
Able  professors  that  music  can  boast.  Hawkins 
uientions  that  this  work  was  previously  printed 
during  his  stay  in  Komu  in  1674,  so  that  the 
generally  recti  ved  notion  of  his  having  been  a 
pufdl  of  Ercole  Bemabei  is  in  all  likelihood 
erroneous,'  but  that  he  gathered  his  knowledge 
from  .Tolin  Kaspar  Kerl,  ft  pupil  and  follower  of 
Carissimi,  and  from  his  own  study.  On  Muob  I, 

1675,  ho  wa.4  appointed  court  organist. 

But  music  was  not  the  only  study  which  had 
occupied  his  mind ;  he  must  have  been  well 
eilucated  from  his  early  youth,  for  thougli  he  k-ft 
Vcoice  before  he  wa«  1  2  years  old  his  writing 
remained  through  life  .-vn  Italian  hand.  Ho  Iiad 
,  studied  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology 
with  so  much  success  that  in  16H0  he  was 
ordain-  il  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Tatholic  Cliurch, 
witJj  the  title  of  Abbate  of  Lepsing ;  and  such 
waatiie  favour  shown  to  him  by  the  new  Elector, 
his  old  friend  Ferdinand  Maria  having  died  the 
ytar  before,  that  a  decree  of  Nov.  3, 1680,  accords 
to  tiie  '  Honourable  priest.  Court  and  Chamber 
musician,  and  Organist  Stetraiu,'  n  present  of 
1200  Horins  for  'certain  re.isons  and  favours* 
(gewissen  Ursachen  und  Gnaden).  Hitherto  he 
had  confined  himself  to  the  composition  of  motets 
and  other  church  music,  but  now  appeared  his 
first  work  for  the  stage.  The  title,  taken  from 
the  contemporary  MS  ,  evidently  the  conducting 
■core,  in  the  iiuyal  Musical  Library  at  Bucking- 
ham Bilaoe,  in  an  Italian  hand,  fmbably  that 
of  his  secretary  and  copyist  Oregorio  Piva.  nniH 
thus : — *  Marco  Aurelio,  JUramina  posto  in  Musica 
da  D.  Agoatino  Steflhai^  Direttor  della  Musksa 
di  Camera  >\i  S.  A.  S.  etc.,  di  Bavicra.  Tanno 
1 68 1.'  It  will  be  seen  that  a  further  step  had 
been  gained— he  waa  now  Diraetor  of  Ghamber- 
music.  The  score  does  not  mention  any  wind 
instrumente,  but  the  overture  is  Kored  for  5 
atringa,  the  songa  diially  for  4.  In  tha  lat  aot 
one  of  the  chanicters  novinipanic*  anothrron  the 
Ntage,  but  the  instrument,  probably  a  cembalo,  is 
not  nantionad.  The  overture  opena  with  a  abort 
iiitro  liictiiin  i>f  a  Itroad  character,  foHowc<l  by  a 
tine  and  spirited  fugal  movement,  and  ending 
with  a  charming  minuet.  The  fint  two  acta  finira 
with  n  ballet;  but  after  the  3rd  and  last  act  we 
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have  a  Seenieo  tpettacolo  rapprenenlato  dai  15 
Mutiei  di  Coiie.    This  commeooee  with  a  muck 
rth«  trsal,  in  which  such  lentencei  are  fotmd  as 
*Ahl  ah!  ah!  mi  sento  poco  in  voce,'  vU-  (mv 
voioe  is  in  bad  order).  The  opera  contains  many 
fine  recitatives  and  malodiouK  airs.  For  the  time 
it  was  written  it  is  a  retnarkable  work,  bearin;; 
traces  of  real  genius.    It  is  curious  to  find  Fetis 
stating  that  the  Da  Capo  was  first  introduced  by 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  in  his  opera '  Teol-'ra,'  given 
in  Rome  in  1693,  whereas  it  is  already  here  in 
general  use  13  years  before,  and  Steffani  bimnelf 
probably  Iwrrowed  it  from  Cavalli.  who  had  greatly 
advanced  opera  since  the  days  of  Montevenle, 
and  whose  works  Steffani  must  have  heard  in 
Venice,  either  in  liis  chorister  days  or  during  his 
journey  in  1674.        16S3  appeared  some  Sunate 
da  Camera  for  3  violinii,  alto,  and  bass,  and  In 
168;  a  collection  of  motets  entitled  'S.a<'er  Janus 
<.Jua<lrifron8  3  voc.  Monachii,'  but  no  trace  of 
these  worka  ia  to  be  found.   For  the  Camiv.^1 
of  16S5  he  composed  the  opera  *  Stdone,'  to  wonls 
by  Ventura  Terzago,  court   poet  since  1677. 
This  appears  to  have  been  an  opera  buflfa  in  3 
acts;  the  score  however,  like  all  the  Munich 
operas  bv  Steffani  with  the  exception  of  '  Marco 
Aurelio,  is  lost.   In  oonjunetion  wiA  Terzago, 
he  further  composed  in  this  year  a  musical  in- 
tnxluction  for  a  tournament,  with  the  following 
title : — 'Audacia  e  Rispetto,  prerogative  d' Amon, 
disputatc  in  Canipo  di  Marte.    Tomeo  C'debratn 
tr^  i  camevale^clu  divertimenti  della  sua  Elleti>- 
rale  oorte  dal  Seren.    Massimiliano  Emanuele, 
etc.,  neir  nnno  lO^^.'    Th  ■  new  Elector  Maxi* 
milian  Emanuel  was  married  at  the  end  of  1685 
to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Antonia,  daughter  of 
Leopohl  I.,  and  the  we<lding  ft  stivities  in  Munich 
in  the  fir.'-t  days  of  January  1686  began  with  the 
opera  '  Servio  TuUio,*  again  by  Ttongo  and 
Steffani,  witli  ballets  arranged  by  Rodier.  and 
n)uaic  to  them  by  Dardespin.  the  Munich  Concert- 
meiatw,  danoad  by  la  ladies  and  gentlemen  ef 
the  court,  with  eortmnee  from  I'aris.   Tlie  music 
made  its  mark,  aa  we  ihaU  see  hereafter.  On 
Jan.  1 8, 1687,  the  birthday  of  the  young  Eleetreas, 
we  have  an  opera — the  text  of  which  was  by  the 
new  Italian  secretary  Luigi  Orh-uidi,  whose  wife 
sang  on  the  stage-Hsalled  *  Alarico  il  Baltha,  do^  ' 
Taudace,  r^  doi  Goth!,'  with  ballets  conifHw-.], 
arranged,  and  danced  as  before.    For  this  0|>era 
fresh  ltdian  aingna  were  brought  firom  Italy. 
Of  the  value  of  Steffani's  music  to  it  no  peoonl  is 
given.    In  1688  he  composed  the  opera  '  Niobe. 
regina  di  Thebe,*  probably  for  tiie  Uumaml,  the 
t«  \t  .again  by  Orlandi.  TUa  waa  hialaatwock 
for  the  Court  of  Munich. 
Varioua  leaaona  have  been  put  forward  to  ae- 

count  f  »r  his  leaving  a  nmrt  wh'  rc  he  had  been 
1  so  well  treated,  and  where  the  art  of  miuic  was 
!  held  in  aueh  esteem,  for  Mnni«A  had  not  eiily  at 
this  time  f^ood  sin^^'crs,  a  good  orchestra,  and  ex- 
perienced and  intelligent  audiences,  but  had  like*  I 
I  wlae  a  aplendid  mudoil  history,  Dtdce  Albert  III.  ' 
(1438-1460")  was  a  great  p.atron  of  the  art  :  he 
was  followed  by  other  ruieis,ali  lovtrxs  of  music. 
Hen  at  the  beginning  of  the  x6lh  oentury  we 
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find  Mnster  Ludwitj  Senfel  'in  musica  totJus 
Germaniicprinccps';  lit-ru  eaiue  Ci|iri;iUi>«li  Rore, 
Tmjano,  Venerolo,  tiiul  abo\.j  all,  Driando  di 
Lnsso,  '  Fiir«t  und  Phunix  der  Musiker.'  Je- 
8uit«nijpielu  (iu;y8teriei>)  were  given  here  on  a 
great  scale ;  one  in  July  I597«  where,  beddes  the 
l>rincipal  actors,  we  find  900  choruB  sintrers,  t<> 
say  nothing  of  300  devils,  who  with  Lucifor  were 
driven  into  the  flume*  of  Hell  by  St.  Michael. 
Munich  besides  was  one  of  the  earliest  cities 
where  opera  found  a  home  in  Gerniany,  and 
where  it  was  now  jw^rhajw  best  represented. 
Everything  then  made  Munich  a  desiraMe  resi- 
dence for  Stetfani.  The  Klwtor  luul  Lifranted 
llim  750  florins  on  account  of  his  two  operas  and 
for  a  'Budekur'  in  Italy  in  June  16S6.  In 
May  1688  gracious  peniiiHsion  was  given  to  him 
to  go  again  to  Italy  (Welschland)  in  considflra- 
Hion  of  his  21  years'  service ;  his  salary  was  not 
only  paiil  to  the  end  of  June,  but  fruiu  the  be- 
ginning of  July  lie  was  given  three  years'  salary 
as  a  reward  !  Not  only  so,  but  his  debts  were 
paid  by  the  Court  Treasurer  out  of  this,  and  the 
ImJiuico  WM  fent  to  bim  in  Venice^  where  he  liatl 
^nt\e.  Till'  ninin  reason  for  his  deserting  Munich 
was  no  doubt  tljat  on  the  death  of  the  elder 
Bemabei  at  the  end  of  the  year  1687  hia  MNi, 
who  had  come  frtmi  Italy  in  1^)77  to  fill  the  post 
of  Vice-Kapellmeister,  was  in  the  eiirly  part  of 
1688  made  Kapelhneieter,  thus  debarring  Steffani 
from  further  promotion.  Added  to  this,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  Ernst  August,  who  had 
beenprMentaitliofeetivities  when  'Servio  TuUio' 
WM  performed,  was  so  delighte<l  with  Stctfani's 
rounc  luid  singing  that  he  had  already  made 
him  an  oflbr  to  go  to  Hanover,  and  Stefiani 
appeani  actually  to  have  made  use  of  the  leave 
granted  for  the  Badekur  in  Italy  in  1686  to 
mptnd  Me  lime  in  Hanover  inrteed  of  there.  The 
appointment  then  of  the  younger  Bernabei  to 
the  Munich  Kapelimeistcrship  must  have  de- 
cided him  at  once  to  leave  Hnnich,  and  from 
Venice  at  the  end  of  i<)S8  or  early  in  1689  he 
made  his  way  to  Hanover,  tliere  to  remain  and 
become  Kapelbneiiter,  and  a  good  d«d  beetdes. 

If  Munit'll  was  a  pleasant  place  for  a  Jnusician 
of  genius,  Hanover  was  not  far  behind  it.  It 
ndgiit  nrtt  have  the  same  glorloVB  marfcal  ble- 
torv;  but  Steffani  found  there  con;^enial  sfx'iety, 
and  singers  and  players  of  great  excellence. 
The  Court  of  Hanover  wae  renowned  fer  its 
naagnificenee,  poUtrmss,  and  courtesy,  wliich 
was  however  combined  with  a  friendly  simplicity 
(bttigorliche  Einfiaoheit),  and  held  to  be  the  best 

in  Germany.'  It  wan  presided  over  l^v  the  c-i  le- 
brated  Duchess  (afterwards  iiUectreiui)  Sophia. 
One  of  it*  principal  omamenta  waa  the  great 
philosopher  Leibnitz,  who  hud  resided  there 
since  l6;6,  and  who,  with  the  Duchess  Sophia, 
had  raiaed  the  tone  of  «he  Coart  to  a  very 

high  intellectual  stiindard.  There  was  also  the 
court  poet,  Abbate  Ortensio  Mauro,  at  once 
Gehomer  Seerettr,  Hofeeramoaielnwialer.  and 

political  aL,'ent,  who  came  to  Hanover  in  l679,and 
Ui  whom  the  Ducheai  pUM»d  great  confidence. 


Steffani  became  the  friend  of  these  men.  Up  to 
this  time  the  operas  at  Hanover  (cltiefly  imported 
from  Venice)  were  given  in  the  nnall  FVeneh 
theatre,  but  that  being  deemed  too  small,  a  new 
opera-houwe  was  built,  which  was  pntnounced  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  in  all  Germany.  It  created 
the  reputation  of  its  architect  lliomas  Giusti, 
and  caused  him  to  be  called  to  Berlin  and  other 
towns  for  similar  purposes.  The  new  house 
wa.^  opened  in  1689  with  'Henrico  Leone,'  by 
Mauro  and  Steffani.  This  opera,  on  a  truly  ex- 
travagant subject^  waa.brou^dit  out  with  great 
splendour.  The  score  in  Btickinghani  Palace 
gives  a  list  of  the  scenes,  machinery^  etc.,  which 
might  aatoniah  even  a  ipth-centuiy  reader. 


I,  Nave  ch«' 

a  OrUono  cir?  J'ort*  In  «H« 
U«nrloo.  «  Ui  pune  nel  auu 
sMn. 

a  Llacmto  iFMnm  Mils  aatf- 

CUMPedl  lIcUMUu 
4,  Kobe  ctie  ports  Hanrleo  Ml 

m>nit>-  r»tr»rlo. 

6.  iNrnumc  rli  il/a  il  I.MXie  IS 

Mia.  K  Ii>  la'cla  cailt<re. 
«.  AmkIIo  f  prPM  di  KiirJewlch. 

7.  Omto  irtDoUt  Unto  cU  4 

OMsUltlvl. 


1.  fpiaf^i  con  mar  temp«»tMO.> 
i.  At  rill  del  Palufo  nnnk  to 
Lunebuxgo. 

aoisieiM. 

«.  DaMrto  ■*«■»  4*AIbMl  Bopm 
uno  de  quail  0  «■  aido  41 

Oriront. 

6.  Anilcsnmre  dl  Xetndtt. 
&  I'riitluiKi. 

7.  Miinle  Calcario  o  Kalcti«rir. 
&  8mX»  R««U  con  appanto  d'Ull 

CoDvllo  di  Sotte.  I 
9.  Bardtwicli  uMdltto. 
10.  Port*  dt  Loneburyo  orMtS  si 
taodo  d'area  trtonfale.  I 

It  had  a  very  great  success,  was  given  in  German, 
in  1696  at  Hamburgh  and  in  1697  at  Brunswick, 
and  acquired  great  cel*^brity.  The  opera  shows 
marked  progress  on  '  Marco  Aurelio.'  The  cha- 
racter of  the  music  is  altogether  of  a  higher  kind, 
and  has  great  variety.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  overture  a  full  chorus  is  heard  behind  the 
scenes  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  In  the  3rd 
art  we  find  a  fine  march,  and  a  pretty  gavotte 
for  orchestra  in  the  let  act.  Among  the  songs, 
a  charming  rondeau,  and  an  accompanied  reci- 
tative of  great  power  in  the  and  act,  although 
FtStis  again  claims  the  invention  for  A.  Scarlatti 
in  'Teodora.'*  A  remarkable  change  is  found 
in  the  inatmmentation.  There  are  flutes,  haut- 
boys, bassoons,  3  trumpets  and  drums,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  strings,  in  4  parts.  There  are  de- 
lightful contrapuntal  devices  iu  thf  scoring,  all 
the  wind  instruments  have  obbli;:ato  pas8ngea« 
one  air  a  vigorous  fagotto  obbligato  throughout. 
Chi7«adflr  iUtea  (Liie  of  Handel)  that  the 
opera  flompany  in  Hanover  was  divided  into 
two  cam|ia,an  instrumental  (Frencli)  and  a  vocal 
(Italian),  bolh  however  working  harmoniously. 
The  singers  must  have  been  of  the  best  if  they 
could  execute  these  difficult  arias  ;  the  band  too 
must  have  been  exoellent.  The  leading  violin 
iu  the  orchestra  was  Farinelli  (uncle  of  the 
famous  singer),  who  had  been  much  in  France, 
and  in  Spain  too,  from  whence  he  brought  *Les 
Folies  d'Ei^paqTie.'  known  in  England  as  'Fari- 
nell's  Ground,'  and  turned  to  good  account  in 
Corelli's  celebrated  opera  quinta,  detlicatetl  by 
the  way  to  the  tkughter  of  the  Electress  Sophia. 
C'oreiU  was  n,  great  friend  of  Conoertmeiater 
Varineili,  and  dnrii^r  hia  tour  in  Gormany  apent 

i  Th-  arromtttnt^l  r<vlt niv."  «pp««n  mStf  tO  baTS  been  Intro- 
duoed  bj  Landi  In  aii  opera,  '  tian  AltMtoy  Dnaiias  aiualcale  dell! 
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■oroa  time  at  Hawwer,  wbcfe  be  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Elect<iral  family.  Tlie  haut- 
boys too  were  particularly  good,  and  Chrysandcr 
supposes  that  Hmdel  wrote  bis  &et  baatboy 

concerto  fur  this  ordheitmi  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  SteSkni*s  operas  compowxl  in  Hanover 
have  the  ist  violin  part  written  with  the  6  clef 
on  the  I8t  line  of  the  stave,  which  Leopold 
Mozart  in  his  Violin  School  calla  the  '  French 
Clef.'  *  Henrico  Leone,'  it  may  be  said,  is 
exaetly  tbe  ^rpe  of  one  of  Handel's  operHs, 
consistini:^  of  an  overture  alia  Lulli,  with  itn  in- 
troductiuu  cou^inting  chiedy  of  a  dotted  crotchet 
followed  by  a  quaver  (as  foand  later  hi  tbe 
opening  of  the  '  Messiah  '  overture),  lecitatives, 
songs,  duets,  and  a  short  eneemble  of  all  the 
ebsnotera  to  finish  tbe  last  aot*  witb  tbe  addi- 
tion of  a  ballet,  which  does  not  occur  in  Handel, 
except  in  his  early  Hamburg  operas.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  understand  how  these  dotted  figures  are 
to  be  intaipreted,  whether  aooordiiig  to  modem 
notions  or  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  a 
century  since.  Leopold  Mozart  in  his  Violin 
School  leaves  no  doubt  about  it.  He  says : — 
'  In  nlow  pieces  there  are  certain  jirinsayes  in 
which  the  dot  must  be  held  somewhat  lunger 
than  the  above- written  mle  demands  if  the  per- 
formance iH  not  to  become  too  sleepy.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  following  pa&s&ge  (a),  if  the  dot 
were  hdd  its  usual  length  it  would  at'<moe  sound 


lazy  and  sleepy.  In  such  a  case  the  dotted  note 
must  be  held  a  little  longer.  The  time  fur  hold- 
ing it  must,  so  to  speak,  be  deducted  from  the 

note  following  the  dot.  It  would  be  very  goiKl 
if  tliib  long  sustaining  of  the  dot  were  very 
decided  and  marked.  I  at  least  have  often  done 
it,  and  I  have  indicated  my  idea  of  the  perfonn- 
auce  with  two  dots  (b)  att  well  as  the  shortening 
of  tbe  following  note.  True  it  appears  strange 
to  the  eye ;  but  what  does  that  matter  ?  The 
phrase  has  its  meaning,  and  musical  taste  will 
be  advaaeed.* 

'  Henrico  Leone '  was  followed  in  the  summer 
of  this  year  by  '  La  lotta  d'Heroole  con  Aclieloo,* 
a  diveiiimento  drammatico  in  i  act,  a  charming 
work,  written  probably  alao  by  Mauro.  In  this 
we  find  the  germ  of  Handel's  •  Angels  ever  bright 
and  fair,'    The  Symphony  commeuces  thus; — 
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dul-«c 


CA  -  ra  dot-<«  tpc- 


There  are  dances  for  '  Les  gens  de  Cour.'  It 
was  probably  performed  at  tbs  SimuMr  Thestot 
at  Herrenhausen.  The  next  opera  w  .is  '  La  -u- 
perbia  d'  Aleseandro,'  in  1690  (the  conducdn^ 
score  gives  1691  as  the  date),  the  words  hv 
Mauro  ;  a  fine  work.  Many  songs  have  ol- 
blieato  instrumental  parts,  especialiy  one  io  liu 
and  aot^  where  s  Hates  obbligaU  are  sustsised 
by  muted  violins  and  alto — a  beautiful  piece; 
also  one  song  with  cembalo  solo.  This  opera  slss 
found  its  way  to  Hamburg  and  Branswidc  in  s 
German  traiudation.  'Orlando  generoao*  esaw 
outinl6oi — another  fine  work  wriiton  in  cinjunc^ 
tion  with  Mauro.  Here  we  liud  the  tirDi  ide* 
of  Handel's  Hallelujah  Chorus,  and  some  of 
the  divisions  in  'Why  <lo  the  nations?*  Tbi* 
iiguia  was  given  later  at  Hamburg.  Cbrysander 
speaks  of  an  opera  called  *  H  selo  di  Leooals* 
in  1^91,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  J>lelTani  comfx>«*d 
the  muaic.  '  Le  liivali  coucordi '  appeared  in 
1692,  written  again  by  Mauro,  and  aAerwaidi 
performed  at  Hamburg.  "We  now  come  to* La 
libertk  coutenta '  (Mauro)  in  1693,  in  which  evi- 
denoe  is  given  of  great  further  progress,  for 
nothiui^  of  Huch  importance  had  hitlierto  come 
from  his  pen.  It  is  full  of  beauties  of  all  kimij 
— a  £ne  overture,  fine  counterpoint,  beautitul 
melodies,  very  difficult  arias,  and  powerfal  rsei* 
tatives.  It  had  the  greatest  success,  and  wat 
must  highly  thought  of  at  Hamburg.  The 
movementti  are  longer  and  more  developed  than 
in  his  previous  woiks.  We  find  the  second  sub- 
ject of  the  la«t  movement  of  Schumann's  Pf. 
CoDoeato  thus  foreshadowed  >^ 
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Chrysander  ipeaks  of  an  opem  *Der  siegende 
Alcides,'  as  probabh'  of  the  year  1694,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  coliectiuDa  of  scores,  nur  is  it  mentioned 
in  tiM  0v»  iraliiiBeii  of  ft^Toarito  arina  and  duets 
by  Steffani  brought  from  Hnnover  by  (Jcnrge  I., 
and  now  in  the  musical  library  at  Buckiughaui 
Balaoe.  It  ^rat  however  given  in  Hamburg  two 
yean  later  as  an  opera  by  Mauro  and  Steffatii ; 
the  book  arranged  from  QiiiiUMilt'a  *  Ak«ste,'  as 
written  for  Lulli. 

It  was  in  the  next  year  that  Stefianl  issued  his 
celebrated  i»ain[>hlet,  entitled  '  Qii;into  certezza 
habbia  da  suui  Priucipii  la  MuHicn,  ed  in  qual 
piregio  ftaie  peroi6  preeso  gll  Antichi.  Amster- 
dam, 1695.  RispoHta  di  D.  A.  SU-lFuni  Abbate 
di  Lepsing  Protonotario  deUa  San  Sude  Aposto* 
Uea.  Ad  nna  letteva  del  8».  Maidi*.  A.  O.  In 
difesa  <rnn;i  Prf)iin.Kizinn('  sostenuta  da  lui  in  una 
Aasemblea  Uaunovera  iSett.  1694.  72  jpp.  in  la.' 
It  was  traaalated  twkse  into  Geimaii ;  in  1699  by 
Andreas  Werckmeister  at  Quedlinburg;  in  1760 
by  Jean  Laurent  Albrecht  at  Miihihausen.  Padre 
Martini  says  it  was  printed '  da  otto  volte/  which 
htm  bean  asanmed  by  Burney  to  maan  that  it 
was  printed  eight  different  Umea,  whereas  it 
simply  signifies  that  it  was  printed  in  octavo ! 
In  this  pamphlet  he  ably  discuHses  t)ie  (|uehtion 
whether  mubic  exists  oxdy  in  the  inia'^'ination,  or 
is  grounded  on  nature  and  bcience.  It  is  need- 
leas  to  say  that  he  upholds  the  dignity  of  the 
art  in  all  its  bearings. — In  1695  \vc  liave  the 
opera  '  I  trionfi  del  Fato,  o  le  glorie  d'Enea,' 
another  charming  work.  It  foimd  ita  way  to 
Hamburg  in  1699.  An  opera  in  i  act,  '  Bac- 
canali,'  was  also  composed  this  year  for  the  small 
theatrs  in  Hanover.  It  ia  a  work  of  great 
bt^aut}',  and  contains  the  first  ttotca  of  Handel's 
*  htt  the  briirht  Seraphim,' 
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Fur  the  Carni%'al  of  ifig'J  the  grand  opera  of 
*  Brisoide '  was  composed,  the  words  by  Palmieri, 
Oomosltalns.  No  eompawr's  name  is  mentkmed. 
and  Chry^inder  thinks  it  is  not  by  Steffani;  but 
the  two  scores  and  collectiona  of  Stefiani's  songs 
at  Biiddngham  Palace  leave  little  doubt  on  ex- 
amination that  it  is  his  work,  and  in  his  usual 
manner.  We  may  add  that  it  contains  the  finst 
ideaa  of  Handel's  '  O  ruddier  than  the  cherry ' 
and  *How  beautiful.'  Thaae  ware  the  golden 
days  of  the  opera  in  Hanover. 

A  change  was  now  about  to  take  place  in 
Steffani's  circumataiioaa.  He  waa  no  longer  to 
be  the  active  composer  of  operas,  and  Kapell- 
meister, but  from  this  time  forth  was  destined 
to  devote  hia  time  chiefly  to  diplomacy,  though 
he  never  for8(M)k  the  art  of  which  lie  wan  ho 
great  au  ornament.  EruNt  August  had  sent 
moo  men  to  aariat  the  Emperor  against  the 
Tnrk^  and  aome  8000  against  the  IVanoh;  hia 


two  eldest  sons,  George  (afterwarils  king  of 
England)  and  Frederick  Augustus,  luul'st  r  v. d  in 
the  iield,  and  three  others  bad  been  killed  in 
the  wan.  The  Emperor  aa  a  reward  determined, 
in  1692,  to  create  a  gth  Elector,  and  raise  the 
younger  bninch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick- 
Luneburg  to  the  Electorate.  This  was  generallj 
deemed  just,  but  many  difficulties  st«x>d  in  the 
way,  and  during  four  years  the  position  of  £mat 
August  as  Elector  became  mora  and  more 
(icult,  so  thai,  in  1696,  it  was  determined  to  send 
an  Envoy  Extraordinaire  .round  to  the  various 
German  Courts  to  smooth  matters  over,  and  Ernst 
August  and  Leibnitz  could  find  no  <me  among 
the  court  jtemrmneL  in  Hanover  »n  wtll  fitletl 
for  the  post  as  Abbate  Stetlani.  Willi  the  title 
of  *  Envoys  Extraordinaitv '  he  set  out  on  hia 
mission,  and  so  admirably  did  he  siucefd.  tliat 
at  the  end  of  the  mission  lie  was  not  only  granted 
a  oonaiderably  larger  salary  than  he  had  hitherto 
had  at  Couit,  but  Innocent  XI.  was  induced 
to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  (m  paTtSbuM 
ii^fiddium)  of  Spiga  in  Anatolia,  Asia  ^finor— 
the  ancient  Cyzii  !h.  This  was  also,  perhaps  in 
recognition  of  8teHaui's  services,  aided  by  the 
tolerant  Leibnitz,  in  procuring  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Hanover  the  privilege  of  holding 
public  wor.-ihip.  StefTaid  was  now  an  accom- 
|)lie>hed  courtier  and  diplomatist.  In  the  early 
part  of  1 698  he  was  sent  to  Bruasds  as  Ambaa* 
sador,  and  there  had  his  first  audience  on 
March  i.  In  this  year  the  Elector  Ernst  August 
died,  and  Steflhni  allerwarda  transferred  hfe 
services  to  tli<*  Elector  Palatine  at  Dus^eldurf, 
where  he  became  a  Privy  Couocilior  as  well  as 
the  Pope*8  Protonotarius  for  North  Geimany, 
though  at  wliat  time  this  occurred  is  not  known* 
For  some  thirteen  yejurs  after  1 696  there  is  no 
record  of  there  having  been  any  operas  composed 
for  the  Court  of  Hanover, except  two  by  a  Signor 
Mancia,  one  in  1697,  another  undated;  but  in 
I  709  we  find  Stefiuni  again  with  two  new  operas, 
one  for  the  Court  at  Hanover,  the  other  at 
Dup'-eldorf.  Both  are  stated  in  the  scores  at 
Buckingham  I'alace  to  bo  by  Gregurio  Piva— 
hia  secretary,  whose  name  he  adqited  for  hia 
cijmpositions  after  he  became  a  statesman,  and 
this  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  it  occurs  in 
any  of  the  MSS.  of  his  worka.  aa  fkr  aa  I  know. 
The  opera  given  at  Hanover  ia  called  '  Enea,  or 
Amor  vien  dal  destino,'  in  the  large  copy,  but 
in  the  conducting  score  *H  Tumo  — in  3  acts, 
and  is  a  very  fine  work  ;  again  an  advance  on  any 
previous  effort.  The  second  movement  of  the 
overture  has  a  masterly  chorus  sung  on  the  stage 
before  the  liso  of  the  curtain,  foreshadowing  the 
irrand  choruses  which  Handel  afterwards  brought 
forward  in  his  oratorios;  also  antedating  the 
same  feature  in  Meyerbeer*a '  Dinorab.*  Handel, 
indcc'l,  is  indel)ted  for  one  or  two  ideas  to  this 
opera,  uutably  the  opening  of  the  Prcnto  move- 
ment in  the  'aecond  Suite  do  Pieces,  and  again 
for  a  phrase  in  the  choru.s  '  For  unto  us.'  The 
theme  l>efore  referred  u>  as  being  like  '  Let  the 
bright  Kcrapbim/  k  here  found  in  the  minor 
key.  One  air  ia  to  be  accompanied,  *deveesaar 
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•CConijiacrnfito  da  un  Concerto  intiero  Chalu-  I 
meau  so^ra  1»  iScena,  da  due  Fagotti  naaoosti  | 
dietro  le  All ;  e  d»  due  TeoriM  nellft  Orabestm 

le  quali  pcr<b  non  suonino  che  le  note  8egnatt\' 
A  grand  aria  ia  al^o  acoonipanied  by  three  i 
trumpets,  dranu,  oboi,  fagotti,  and  ntrings.  Tlie 
Ddsseldorf  opera,  '  TasNilone.  Tragedia  in  5  Atti,' 
only  reprewnted  at  Buckingham  Palace  by  a 
▼ochI  score :  the  overture  and  all  inatrumental 
eflfects  are  wanting,  only  the  ham  being  given  to 
the  different  pieces;  but  the  sint^rrs'  nnTn<"8,  all 
Italian,  are  uientioned.  The  imihic  Ih  inotitly 
excellent.  The  second  act  coramenoet  with  a 
channiuL:  chorus  alteriiatintj  with  dances.  The 
movementa  of  both  these  operas  of  1 709  are  all 
long,  well  developed,  and  broad,  «fid  oar  oom* 
poser  ha.s  not  failed  to  march  with  the  times. 
Gbryaander  says  that  a  full  score  of  '  Tassilone ' 
is  m  the  Beriin  libnify,  and  renmrica  that  a 
much  richer  use  of  the  instrumentfi  in  niade,  and 
that  the  coloratur  pasHages  are  longer  in  this 
than  in  his  preceding  operas. — There  remains 
one  more  opera  to  speak  of,  'Arininio,'  which, 
according  to  the  full  score  (one  of  those  brought 
from  Hanover  by  George  1.),  was  composetl  for 
tlie  Court  of  thft  Etwtor  Palatine  in  1707. 
ThouL,'h  btaring  no  composer's  namp,  it  ia  with- 
out doubt  a  composition  of  iStetl'atii,  entirely  in 
hta  manner  and  one  of  hia  wmy  finest ;  the  in- 
strumental colouring  still  more  full  and  varied 
than  in  any  other  opera  of  bis.  And  what  i 
ftirtber  estabUahw  its  claim  to  be  oonriderad  | 
Steffani's  i«  ti)e  fact  that  the  fine  air,  with 
fn^otto  obbliuato  from  'Henrico  Leone,'  is  in- 
tiodaoed  witt  oibor  woids,  and  for  a  aopniio 
instead  of  a  toner  voioa.  This  opera,  and 
'Taasilone,'  show  that  the  Palatine  Court  at 
'that  time  possessed  a  very  fine  orchestra,  and 
a  splendid  «aiii|MUiy  of  singers.  Or  did  the 
Hanover  company  occjiHionally  join  its  old  Han- 
over Kapelliiu'iater  in  Diisseldorf  ? — 'von  Haus 
aus.'  as  the  Gennans  haTO  it.  It  it  quite  poe- 
fible  that  .St^ffani  composed  more  operas  than 
these,  and  that  several  may  have  been  written  for 
IHlMeldorf  which  havo  not       <towtttoaa;  but 

what  we  have,  form  a  Hplendid  serii  B  of  nia-tcrly 
works  that  establish  him  as  a  composer  of  the 
lint  rank,  equal  to  LnlH,  greatly  hia  aaperior  aa 
a  contrapuntist,  if  posHibly;  and  only  fxiesibly, 
inferior  to  him  in  dramatic  force.  In  Hamburg 
hit  lepntation  waa  ao  pt]eat  that  no  music  was 
thought  equal  to  his.  There  Bach  and  Handel 
aa  young  men  must  have  listened  to  his  operas. 
Among  other  gifts  he  had  great  tact  in  bringing 
about  yeiy  fino  performancea  with  Ilia  esoqptum- 
ally  good  singers  and  playen'. 

Though,  however,  Itis  operas  were  his  greatest 
worka,  thoy  could  not  attain  the  same  univenal 
I)opularity  as  his  well-known  ducts  for  various 
voices,  with  a  baaa  accompaniment.  These  are 
naoatly  ia  threa  lonflr  moyements,  aome  with  re- 
citatives and  folos,  in  the  cantata  form,  following 
Canssiuii  ami  Stradella.  Of  these  celebrated  duets 
(aa  an  introduction  to  which  Sir  Jolm  Hawkins 
wrote  a  apecial  biography)  there  are  more  that; 
a  hundred  in  the  Biritiab  Muaeom  (Add.  MSS. 


505  :,  etc. y  and  in  the  splendid  copy  in  3  vol*,  in 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  words  were  mosUj  by 
Ortemdo  MaunN  Av«rara»  Ahbate  Oaiti,  <>»tc 
Francesco  Palmieri,  etc.    Tlie  testimony  to  the 
great  excellence  of  tlie^e  compositions  ia  abundant. 
Bumey  says,  in  speaking  of  theae  duaia,  'Tlsosa 
of  the  admirable  Abbate  Sleffani  were  dl!«i>€r^«i 
in  MS.  throughout  Europe.*    Mattheeon  again,  | 
'  In  these  duets  Steffani  is  incomparable  to  all  I  , 
know,  and  deserves  to  be  a  model,  for  auckthln^i 
d»>  not  easily  become  old.'  Chrysandcr  als  >  writ**, 
'  These  duets  are  the  greatest  of  their  kimL'  To 
the  foregoing  it  ia  nsolaaa  to  a<ld  further  com-  | 
mendation.    The  most  rennwiipd  sint^ers.  Sene- 
sino,  iStrada,  and  others,  delighted  in  them,  and 
uaed  them  constantly  for  practice  in  both  ei-  | 
pre-Jsive  and  florid  singing.    No  c>ipies  of  these 
duets  are  dated,  but  they  were  probably  all  ; 
coinpoaed  after  he  went  to  HiaiMnnMr ;  Mid  aoma 
of  them  are  known  to  have  ben  written  €at  tiha 
Princess  iiophia  Dorothea*  1 
The  Dulce  of  finmawidc,  Anton  TTlri^  wia  I 
converted  to  Bomanism  in  1710,  and  we  fiod 
Steffani  going  from  Diisseldorf  U)  BninssrSek  1 
to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  a  piece  of  ' 
ground  as  a  site  for  a  Romish  ehtutdh.  At 
the  time  of  the  Carnival  of  this  year  we  find 
him  in  Venice  in  company  with  Baron  Kal- 
mansegge,  and  he  there  met  Handd,  wh<Hn  he 
induced  to  visit  Hanover  on  his  way  to  I»ndi>o. 
Handel  teetiiiea  to  8teffiuu*a  great  kimineiis  to 
him  while  in  Hanover ;  he  waa  anxfona  too  tfnt  I 
he  should  become  Kapellmeister  at  ih\<  Court.' 
About  the  year  171a  the  new  church  in  Bruns- 
wick waa  ao  far  ready  that  the  Pope  sent  Biahop 
Steffani,  Vicario  apoetolico  delle  raissione  Srt* 
tentriunali,  to  consecrate  the  building  and  pm* 
form  the  opening  service.    Two  year»  later  the 
EUctor  of  Hiuiover  beoaae  King  of  England, 
but  Steffani  did  not  accomfiany  him  t'>  I/i'tidon, 
indeed  we  do  not  meet  with  his  uituie  i^^aia 
till  1734,  when  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mr.^ic 
in  Lontlon  unanimously  electe<i  him  it*  H  -n. 
President  for  life.    This  Academy,  of  which 
Handd  waa  a  great  supporter,  had  been  iaati- 
tute<l  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  J.  E.  Gaillanl,  the  only 
known  pupil  of  Steff:uu,  and  other  muainana. 
and  had  beoome  well  known  abroad.  Many 
eminent  musiicians  of  the  continent  wtrv  inidff 
honorary  members,  Stet£sni  among  the  number, 
who  appears  to  have  aent  over  the  fSfdloering  ibar 
works  for  performance — the  fine  and  well-known 
Madrigal,  'Qui  diligit  Mariam,*  for  S.  S.  A.  T.  R 
(in  which  occurs  a  passage  taken  by  Handel  far 
the  chorua  in  *S<domon,'  '  .^Iu^ic  s{>r(.ad  thy  voice 
abroad ') ;  another  madrigal,  c;illed  '  La  Spacj* 
uuola,'  '  Al  rigor  d  un  bel  sembiante/  for  two 
altoa  and  tenor,  not  ao  remarkable ;  and  the 
beautiful  madrigal,  'Gettano  i        db»l  engVi'».* 

1  U»tnlr!  ««i<l  to  Uawkln*.  'He  rroeUfd  nv  with  sr^-fiu  kiclr^f-w. 
•  nd  tiK'li  an  i-)<P"rtuiitt7  tii  liuitxlucr  nip  t«  tli-  1  -ii., i  nr&lKj- 
and  th>-  Klr.  irr>  "xm  ....  »nd  Ixriiitf  called  hcnt  th"  tilt  t'>  »H«->^ 
lo  niatt>  i«  '  '■  A  j.iitjlic  rnnc^ni.  hr  Ml  ni*-  lit  tlic  latwrA-ioii  of  UctI 
favour  itiiil  (nil ro: 111."  nhich  hlnili^K  ha^l  r<n)ci)<!id  (or  •  4crkr«  i4 T**r*- 
Thf  ocowK-n  of  Sl'  (T«rii>  lexliiir  H»ii<iT«r  w«»  thM  on  Aphl  llvb» 
Kleclor  WW,  Ultuusti  hU  Knroro  SteOMt.  inwtad  by  UteSwfC^ 
Willi  tbs  pott  at  BiMntnMliiiR-  (UmlMif  0Mie  ftwe i. 
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These  are  generallj  found  in  the  MS.  collec- 
tions  of  the  time.   Tlw  fourth  piece  was  the 
£rr«?nt  St  aliat  Mater,  composed  for  S.S.  A.T.  T.  B., 
£bccuinpanied  bv  a  violins,  3  altos,  cello  and 
Offgano,  ftnd  anooabtedly  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  any  coiiipofser  of  the  periotl  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  c^iants  £ach  and  Handel.  His 
^^reat  oootempomnea  AleiMmdro  Scarlatti  and 
Piircell  pfiMliiced  nothitij^  finer.    No  exact  dates 
can  be  a.s»igned  to  these  four  worka,  but  they 
all  belong  to  his  later  manner.  In  Steffiuii  M 
to  In?  found  the  perfection  of  counterpoint  with* 
out  .Htifi'ness,  and  with  that  real  sign  of  genios,  ez- 
haustless  variety.  As  in  Bach,  there  is  marvellous 
freedom  in  the  movement  of  the  parts,  and  no 
hesitation  at  a  goo(l  dashini,'  (li.<minance  pro<!uce(l 
by  this  freedom.    Ho  waa  an  adept  too  at  writ- 
ing the  charming  minaets  and  gavottes  which 
•were  then  so  fashionable,  and  with  which  his 
operas  abound.    At  the  British  Museum  there 
la  likewise  a  glorious  'Confitebor'  for  3  voices 
with  nolins  and  basa  in  E  minor,  said  to  be  of 
the  year  1 70^,  with  a  splendid  baaa  solo  ('  Sane- 
tam  et  tembUe*)— a  species  of  aoeompanied 
recitative  ;  the  whole  work  liein;,'  full  of  exquisite 
beauties.    No  notice  of  this  piece  has  yet  ap- 
{^eared  In  any  lifq  of  9teflhni\i.   In  the  Sacred  [ 
Harmonic  Society's  library  there  is  a  book  of 
'XII  Motteta  par  celeberrimum  Abbatem  Ste- 
phaunm '  for  3  voices  with  solos  and  recitatives, 
bat  it  is  only  a  vocal  score,  without  the  sym- 
phonies and  accompaniments  which  all  undoubt- 
edly had.    In  another  book  in  the  same  library 
however  we  find  two  of  them  complete.  In  their 
mntilatcd  form  it  is  not  always  vt\.<v     ju'lLje  of  j 
the  value  of  these  motets,  but  some  movements  | 
are  certainly  very  fine,  espedally  the  last  of; 
no.  3,  the  first  of  the  5th,  and  the  la.st  Fugue 
of  no.  8,  which  is  very  broad  and  quite  Han-  ' 
delian.  The  movement  *Pro  Christo'  in  this 
motet  was  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  collection 
of  glees  published  by  H  indie  some  60  or  80  years  | 
aince,  and  inserted  *  by  desire,'  showing  that  the 
work  wan  then  (lopular.  Hawkins  mentions  that 
Dr.  Cooki;  had  a  b(K>k  of  13  Motets  for  three 
▼oicea,  '  among  them  two  that  are  exquisitely 
fine.'   Tliis  is  no  doubt  the  book  referted  to. 

Early  in  1 729  Sttffani  was  once  more  and  for 
the  last  time  in  Italy;  and  Handel  met  him 
at  Rome  in  March,  where  he  was  living  at  the 
Palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  This  latter  en- 
thusiast still  kept  up  his  Monday  performances 
of  mtisie,  at  wkidk  SteflSuii,  now  74  years  old, 

o<:"(  a.^iimany  sang.  Handd  tells  us  (through 
Hawkins)  that  *  he  was  jut  loud  enough  to  be 
beard,  but  that  this  defbet  in  bit  voice  was  amply 
recompensed  by  his  manner,  in  the  chasteness 
and  elegance  of  which  he  had  few  equals.'  From 
Handel  we  also  learn  that '  as  to  his  person  ho 
was  less  than  the  ordinary  »izo  of  men,  of  a 
tender  constitution  of  bo<ly.  wliich  he  hail  not 
m  little  impaired  by  intense  study  and  applica- 
'  tfoB.  Hia  deportment  is  said  to  have  been 
grave,  but  tempered  with  a  sweetness  and  affa- 
bihly  that  rendered  his  cuuventatiun  very  en*  1 
gaging;  he  was  perfectly  skilled  In  all  the  I 
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external  forms  of  polite  behaviour,  and,  which  is 
somewhat  unusnal,  continued  to  olisti  xu  and 
practixe  them  at  the  age  of  fourscore.'  He  wa.1 
l)ack  in  ilanover  in  ;i  short  time,  and  the  next 
year,  going  to  Frankfort  on  some pablio  basinea^ 
died  there  after  a  nhort  illness. 

The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  about  this  • 
remarkable  mnsieian,  and  It  ia  to  b9  hoped  that 
some  of  his  duets,  and  perhaps  his  glorious  Stabat 
Mater  and  Confitebor  may  still  be  heard  in  the 
ooncert-room.  His  career  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  in  musical  history.  Bom 
of  obscure  parents,  he  raised  himself  by  his 
talents  and  indastry  from  the  position  of  a  poor 
choir  boy,  not  only  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
musicians  of  his  age,  but  likewise  the  trusted 
confidant  of  princes  and  the  friend  of  such  a 
man  as  Li  iimits.  The  only  other  instance  of  an 
nrtiht  having  become  an  ambawiador  is  to  be  found 
in  the  painter  Kubens.  The  materials  for  this 
notice  nave  been  chiefly  gathered  from  Rod* 
bardt,  Hawkins,  andChrysander.the  latter  having 
obliged  me  with  some  important  information 
hitherto  anpnUidied.  [W.O.a] 

STEFFKINS,  Thiodorr,  or  Thbodobus,  waa 

a  fireiLrn  profesfior  of  the  lute  awl  viol,  who 
resided  in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ijtik 
century.  He  is  modi  commended  in  Thomas 
Salmon's  *  E.Hsay  to  the  Advancement  of  Mu>ic.' 
167a.  His  brother,  HiETRiCHT,  was  one  of  the 
band  of  Charles  I.  in  1641,  and  his  two  sons, 
FbedkrICK  and  CHUisTiAJf,  were  run  . us  per- 
formers on  the  viol.  They  were  menibeiij  of  the 
Kinij's  band  iu  1694,  and  Christian  was  living 
in  171 1.  [W.H.H.] 
STEGilALL,  CffARLES,  Mus.  Doc.  born  in 
London,  June 3, 1836,  was  educated  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Mnsic,  principally  by  Stemdale 
Bennett.  In  1847  he  became  organist  of  Christ 
Church  C}ia|>ol,  Maida  Hill  ;  in  185 1  a  prufes.sor 
at  the  K<»yHl  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  1853 
accumulated  the  de^aeeH  of  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus. 
Doc.  at  Cambridge.  In  1855  lie  was  appointed 
organist  of  Christ  Church,  Faddingtun,  and  in 
otganist  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ChapeL  He  haa 
c<Mnpoeed  anthems  and  other  church  munic,  and 
has  lectured  upon  music  in  the  metropolis  and 
eltewbefe.  [W.H.H.] 

8TBIBELT,  Daniil^  a  mnsieian  now  ahnoii 

entirely  f"r_'otten,  but  in  his  own  day  so  cele- 
brated as  a  pianoforte-player  and  coinpoaer  that 
many  regarded  him  as  the  rival  of  Beethoven, 
was  a  native  of  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  a 
maker  of  harpsichords  and  pianofortes  of  con- 
siderable  skill  and  repute.  Toe  date  of  his  birth 
is  quite  uncertain.  Uoat  of  his  biographers  state 
that  he  was  bom  in  1755  or  1756,  but  F^tis  de- 
clares from  personal  knowledge  that  he  was  only 
about  thirty-six  yeanof  age  in  i8oi»  which  would 
place  his  birth  some  eiglit  to  ten  years  later. 
The  details  of  his  early  life  are  as  much  in- 
volved  in  doubt  as  the  time  of  his  birth.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  his  aptitude  for  nr!si<> 
.as  early  manifest  and  that  it  in  some  way 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  C^own  Fkinoe  of 
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Prussia,  aflerwartlH  Fre<lerick  William  II.  Kirn- 
berger  was  then  the  leadiug  musician  of  Berlin, 
and  tobim  the  Crown  Prince  entrusted  the  in- 
ftniction  of  his  prott^gif  in  the  harpsichord  and 
cumposition.  llow  long  Steibelt  waa  m  pupil  of 
Kirnbeiger  it  is  impo^bla  to  aay,  Irat  not  a 
trace  of  the  leameil  and  somewliat  pedantic  style 
of  his  master  is  to  be  found  in  liis  method  either 
of  playing  or  writing.  Indaa^  tha  musical  wrarld 
of  Berlin,  then  under  the  desjiotism  of  Frederick 
the  Great/  does  not  present  any  influences  to 
acconnt  for  the  peculiarities  which  so  strongly 
marked  Steibelt's  after4ife,  though  it  may  be 
fairly  conjectured  that  in  his  father's  workshops 
he  obtained  that  familiarity  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  pianoforte  which  he  was  always  ready  to 
turn  to  the  best  account.  Whatever  his  musical 
education  may  have  been,  it  was  interrupted  by 
his  joining  the  army  for  a  while,*  and  was  finally 
brought  to  an  end,  as  far  as  Berlin  was  concerned, 
by  his  departure  from  that  city,  an  event  which 
perha])8  took  plaoa  aa  aarly  as  1 7S4. 
«  In  what  direction  he  turned  his  steps  seems 
wholly  unknown,  bat  hia  aaraer  aa  a  composer  and 
virtnoco  oommeneea  with  hia  anival  in  Flnria  at 
aome  date  between  1787  and  1790.  He  did  not 
take  up  his  residence  there  permanently  till  the 
last-named  year,  as  ho  was  at  Munich  in  1788, 
and  in  1789  was  gifing  aonoerts  in  Saxony  and 
Hanover,  whence  he  journeyed  to  l^aris  by  way 
of  Mannheim  ;  but  his  rivalry  with  Hermann  at 
court  would  appear  to  suggest  that  he  had  been 
in  Paris  before  the  year  that  was  signalised  by 
the  taking  of  the  Batttille.  However  this  may 
be,  Steibelt  appeared  at  the  French  eapital  aa  a 
full-fledged  performer  and  composer,  and  was  not 
long  in  proving  his  superiority  to  his  rival.  The 
feaaona  for  i&  aneeeas  are  obviona.  Hough 
Hermann's  technique,  wliirh  was  that  of  the 
achool  of  C.  P.  £.  Bach,  was  considered  more 
ootreet  than  that  of  his  opponent,  he  was,  never- 
theless, emphatically  a  player  of  the  old  style. 
Steibelt,  as  emphatically,  belonged  to  the  new. 
Their  different  characteristics  are  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  very  curious  Sonata  for  the  Pianoforte 
called  '  La  Coquette'  composed  for  Marie  Antoi- 
nette by  the  two  rivals,  each  of  whom  contributed 
one  movement  to  it.  Hermann's  movement^  the 
first,  is  good,  solid,  rather  old-fashioned,  harpsi- 
cltord  music;  Steibelt's  movement,  the  Kondo, 
by  ita  Tariety  of  phraaing  and  the  minntia  its 
marks  of  expression  reveals  in  every  line  ,in 
acvjuaintance  with  the  resources  offered  by  the 
pianoforte.  The  isane  of  a  eonteat  in  whidK  the 
combatants  were  so  unequally  matched  could 
not  be  lioubtful,  and  Steibelt  was  soon  installed 
as  reigning  virtuoso.  But  no  musician  who 
aspires  to  fame  in  France  can  neglect  tha  atage, 
and  Steibelt  accordingly  renolvcMl  to  essay  dra- 
matic composition.  One  of  his  patrons,  the 
Vioointe  de  S^gur,  a  litterateur  of  some  preten- 
sions, who  had  written  for  the  Opera  a  libretto 
founded  on  Shakespeare's  'Itomeo  and  Juliet,* 
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entrusted  the  composition  of  the  music  to  Siti* 
belt.    The  score  was  finished  in  i/Q^t  but  tba  ' 
work  was  rejected  by  the  AcadAniei  Itano^on,  I 
nothing  daunted,  proceeded  to  alter  the  pit-ce. 
The  recitatives  were  snpnressod  and  replaced  bj 
prose  dialogue,  and  in  thia  ahape  the  opera  wm  ' 
produced  at  the  Th^Atre  Feydeau  on  Sef  t  10, 
1 79Jt  with  Madame  Sdo  as  J  uliet.   The  '  Mom- 
tear*  of  Sept.  23  deflcribea  the  mnaie  aa 'learned, 
but  laboured  and  ugly' — a  criticism  which,  with 
the  music  before  one,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand. Theatre-goers  were  of  a  different  opink«, 
and  'Rom^o  et  Juliette'  was  a  decided  auoceH. 
The  merits  of  the  work,  i>erhap8  Steibelfs  great«--t 
achievement,  will  be  discussed  aub'iequently.  il 
will  be  enough  at  pireaent  to  note  thjit  it  was  I 
performed  with  success  in  Sttx:kholm  on  Jan. 
30,  1815  (and  again  in  18 19),  and  was  revived 
with  great  appUaae  in  Paris  at  tha  Th^trt 
Iloyale  de  I'Oji^ra  Comique  in  1822.     It  dc«r 
not  appear  that  it  was  ever  brought  forward  on 
the  German  atage,  bat  the  Overture  was  played  ' 
in  Vienna  in  184 1.  Tlie  concert  given  after  ."^tei- 
belt's  death  for  hia  aon's  benefit  waa  doaed  with 
the  Funeral  Chorae  from  the  third  aet. 

The  fuccess  of  this  operatic  ventore  ooopleteiy 
confirmed  Steibelt's  position  in  Paris.  Hit 
music,  though  considered  difficult,  was  extremely 
popular,  and  as  a  teacher  he  counted  amongst 
his  pupils  the  most  eminent  ladies  of  the  time, 
including  the  future  (^ueen  of  HoUaud.  fckiciety 
made  up  its  mind  to  overiook  his  dis4X>urteoui 
and  overbearing  manners  in  consideration  of  hij 
artistic  merits,  and  nothing  was  needed  to  oonfim 
hia  fortunes  and  his  fiune  bat  that  he  dioald  bt  I 
trne  to  himself.  Unfortunately,  this  condition  wse 
not  fulfilled.    He  appears  to  have  been  a  victim 
to  kleptomania,  and  in  the  last  eentnry  thia  was  ' 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  moral  rather  than  of  in- 
tellectual diseisse.   It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  ihcts  aeemed  to  warrant  thia  riew  in  Stei- 
belt's case.    On  his  first  coming  to  Paris  he  had  | 
been  received  with  great  kindness  by  Boyer  the 
publisher,  who  had  not  only  procured  for  him 
powerful  patronage  bat  even  took  him  into  hi* 
own  house.  His  services  were  ill  rew.ardcd.  Su-i- 
l)elt  had  already  published  some  Sonatas  for  um 
Pianoforte  and  Violin  (ops.  i  and  a)  at  Mnnibh. 
He  now  added  to  them  a  cello  ad  libitum  part, 
which  merely  doubled  the  bass  of  the  pianofarte 
part,  and  sold  tiieni  to  Bofer  aa  new  werita.  Ths 
fraud  seems  to  have  been  discovered  .ilwut  I'^A 
and  though  Steibelt  made  reparation  by  present- 
ing to  the  aggrieved  publisher  his  PianeCatte 
Concertos,  Kos.  t  and  2,  this  transaction,  com- 
bined with  other  irregularities,  so  injured  his 
reputation  that  he  felt  it  desirable  to  leave  Paris, 
at  any  rate  for  a  tim^    England  attracted  his 
attention,  and,  journeying  by  way  of  Hr<Uaul^ 
he  reached  London  about  the  close  of  1796.' 

By  this  prooaadii^  Steibelt  ehalknged  com- 
pariaona  qidta  as  daa^gsvoni  aa  thoaa  winch  hs 
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had  recently  risked  by  bringing  out  an  opera  in 
Paris.  Pianoforte  music  had  originated  in  L<jndon 
»  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  at  Steibelt's 
•Rival  no  fewer  than  three  playen  and  composers 
of  the  first  magnitude  were  refi<l«  nt  there,  de- 
menti, Dnaiek,  and  Cramer.  iTew  particolan  of 
StdftMlVe  IHe  in  London  linve  been  reooided. 
Hi«  first  pnlilic  performance  seems  to  have  been 
at  Salomon's  Benefit  Concert  on  May  1, 1 797,  and 
nlbrtnight  later  (May  1 5)  he  played  a  pianoforte 
concerto  of  his  own  at  an  opera  concert.  Not 
long  after  this  he  wrote  the  celebrated  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  £  (No.  3),  containing  the  'Storm 
Kondo.'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits 
of  this  work  now,  its  p<<pularity  at  the  bo<^nning 
of  the  century  was  euoruious,  and  far  exceeded 
that  accorded  to  any  other  of  Steibelt's  composi- 
tions. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was 
played  in  every  drawing-room  in  England ;  in- 
deeo,  the  notoriona  'Battle  of  Prague*  idone 
cotild  compete  with  it  in  popular  favour.  It  was, 
in  all  probability,  first  performed  in  public  at 
Salomon*!  concert  on  Maidi  19, 1798.  At  the 
close  of  the  same  year  (Dec.  11)  its  author  aL:r\in 
came  forward  aa  a  oompoeer  for  the  stage,  and 
again  met  with  a  fitronrable  reception.  His 
work  on  this  occasion  was  an  Kn^lii^h  opera, 
or,  as  it  was  described  in  the  Covent  Garden 
play -bill,  *a  new  grand  Heroic  Komance,  in  3 
acts,  called  Albert  and  Adt-hiide  ;  or  the  Victim 
of  Cnnstancy.'  It  must  have  been  an  extra- 
ordinary medley.  The  first  two  acts  were  a 
translation  from  the  German  of  Schoerer,  who 
had  taken  them  from  the  French,  and  the 
third  act  was  added  frum  another  French  pUy. 
The  mnsie  was  only  in  part  original,  and  was 
eked  out  by  the  insertion  of  a  Quintet  from 
'Lodoiska'  and  the  like  eiq;>edient8.  Even  the 
original  mnido  waa  not  all  tmtten  by  Stdbelt,  as 
Attwootl  contributed  some  of  it.'  Yet,  after  all, 
the  most  curious  part  of  this  curious  production 
must  have  been  the  Overture,  which  was  'en- 
livened by  a  pantomime' !  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  the  piece  prove<l  sufficitntly  attractive 
to  keep  the  boards  for  souje  tiuie,  and  the  Over- 
ture, arranged  for  the  pianolbrte,  was  published 
in  I'Vaiicf  and  roUI  indenimny.  .A«  teacher  and 
performer  ^^teiLclt  appears  to  have  been  as  fully 
emfdoyed  during  his  stay  of  three  yean  or  so  in 
Tx)ndon  as  he  liad  been  previoiif<ly  in  Paris. 
Whether  he  was  as  much  liked  by  his  brother 
artiste  as  by  the  amateurs  aeems  Tery  problem- 
atical ;  at  any  rate  his  mu«ic  is  conspicnou!*  by  its 
absence  in  the  concert  programmes  of  the  time. 
Two  other  cSreamBtanoes  of  interest  connected 
with  Steibelt's  visit  to  England  have  been  pre- 
served. Tlie  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  lie 
oouceived  a  decided  predilection  for  English 
pianofiovtes,  always  naing  them  in  pceference  to 
any  others ;  the  second  is  his  marriage  with  a 
yoang  Englinhwonian,  dcHcriVied  as  possessed  of 
CooaMerable  personal  attractions  and  as  a  good 
player  on  the  pianoforte  and  tambourine.  The 

1  TliU  Infonrattnn  In  tlrr'tTwl  from  an  «<!TrrHwrt)»nt  of  Ixmimian. 
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last-named  aooompUsliiBMit  led  her  hosliaad  to 
add  a  tambourine  accompaniment  to  many  of  hia 

subsequent  pieces. 
Steibelt  now  resolved  on  visiting  his  native 

country,  from  which  he  had  been  absent,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  as  much  as  fifteen  years. 
He  rea«Aed  JSumhwrg  in  September  or  October 
1799,  but  made  no  Lrrcat  stay  there.  His  next 
stopping-plaoe  was  Dresden,  where  he  met  with 
a  very  enthnsiaatio  reoe|itioii.  Beridea  aeveral 
more  or  lees  private  parferoiances,  he  gave  a 
concert  of  his  own  on  Feb.  4,  1800,  with  the 
greatest  success.  Almost  immediately  after  this 
he  went  to  Prague.  His  concert  in  the  Bdhendaa 
capital  attracted  a  large  audience  of  the  upper 
classes  and  brought  him  no  less  than  1800  gulden, 
but  his  playing  made  little  impression,  and  he 
went  on  forthwith  to  Berlin.'  Before  the  end 
of  April  he  had  given  two  performances  in  his 
native  city.  It  waa  not  very  likely  that  Ids  stylo 
would  please  audiences  who  still  held  to  the 
traditions  of  the  school  of  Bach,  and  the  main 
rsaolt  of  hii  visit  aeems  to  have  be«i  to  give 
great  offence  to  his  brother  artists.  From  the 
capital  of  Prussia  he  turned  to  the  capital  of 
Austria,  then  the  metropolis  of  the  musical 
world,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
May.  We  are  told  that  his  reputation  was  such 
as  to  cause  some  anxiety  even  to  Beethoven's 
friends.  If  such  was  the  case  they  were  speedily 
relieved.  At  the  first  meeting  a  sort  of  annea 
truce  was  observed,  but  at  the  second  Steibelt 
was  rash  enough  to  isave  a  distinct  challenge, 
lift'tlioven  was  not  the  man  to  decline  such  a 
contest,  and  his  victory  was  so  decided  that  his 
rival  relnaed  to  meet  Imn  aeain.  [See  Biv* 
TnovEX,  vol.  i.  pp.  Jd^a,  17S/J.J  This  adventure 
was  not  likely  to  contribute  to  Steibelt's  success 
at  "Vienna,  and  a  oooeerl  thai  he  gave  at  tiie 
Augarten  Saal  was  rather  thinly  attende<l.  His 
German  tour  as  a  whole  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  Steibelt  determined  to  return  to  the 
more  congenial  atmosphen  of  Paris.  He  arrived 
there  in  Auf^ust  1800.  carrying  with  him  the 
score  of  Haydn's  'Creation.' 

The  'Creation'  is  one  of  the  vetyfew  triumphs 
of  musical  art  that  have  been  received  with 
favour  from  the  first,  and  at  this  time  an  ac- 
tive oompetition  fiir  the  honoor  of  producing 
it  was  everywhere.     Steibelt  does 

not  seem  to  have  been  first  in  the  field  at 
Paris,  as  Pleyel.  Ha3rdn*s  Hsvonrite  pupil,  had 
been  despatched  to  request  the  veteran  composer 
to  come  and  conduct  his  own  work.  Pleyel, 
however,  was  unable  to  reach  Vienna  [Pleybl, 
vol.  iii.  p.  3  a],  and  the  field  was  thus  left  open 
to  Steibelt.  He  made  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties. Not  content  with  obtaining  4000  francs 
from  Erard  for  himself  and  his  assistant,  M.  do 
St'gur,  as  the  price  of  the  translation  aHajrted 
to  the  music,  and  3600  francs  for  himself  and 
1400  francs  for  his  fellow- translator  from  the 
administration  of  the  Op«5ra,  where  the  work 

*  All  knthoritici  M^m  t«  pl»r«>  th«  Tl»lt  to  Berlin  b*tw<'»t>  hi* 
eon«rt  u  I'rmffue  »nd  hU  MTlvtl  (it  ViTiim.  Oth<*r«t!i«  It  *<>u\a  I"- 
r  uurmi  to  co^)c«ture  from  Uw  dMe*  ttet  be  vent  to  Beilln  Uelure 
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was  to  he  performed,  he  traiupoaed  the  fart  of 
Adam  to  rait  tlie  tenor  OwiU»  sad  in  mmj 

places  even  attemptetl  to  improve  Haydn's  music 
by  additions  and  alterations  of  his  own.  In 
•pite  of  thew  dmwlMMki,  the  perfonnaaoe,  which 
took  jilac*'  on  (liristinas  Kve,  jSoo,  proved  a 
decided  success.  Public  curiosity  was  much  ex- 
dted ;  ft  fortnight  before  the  perfonnaaoe  not » 
box  was  to  be  had  ;  an  ea^xer  crowd  surroiftided 
the  Opera  House  at  nine  in  the  morning; 
•t  the  end  of  tho  fimt  part  n  rabMription  wm 
started  to  strike  a  medal  in  honour  of  the  com- 
poMT  (nay,  so  much  was  the  work  on  every 
on«**  llpi  that  <mo  of  the  "mndeTillo  theatres 

produced  a  parody  of  it  three  days  Inter  CAlled 
'  La  recreation  du  monde ').  Bev  directed  the 
Mrfbnnaaoe  and  Steibelt  imrided  at  the  piano- 
forte. The  a<laptation  of  the  words  poems  to 
have  been  fairly  performed  ;  at  the  alterations  | 
made  in  tho  score  coinpetent  judi^  were,  na* 
tiirully  enough,  extremely  iii<liL,'mint.  Moreover, 
the  circumstances  of  his  departure  some  four  or  | 
five  years  befcra  had  not  boon  forgotten,  and 
thuH,  in  spite  of  the  eclat  of  the  'Creation,' 
Steibelt  did  not  feel  very  oomfortable  in  Paris.  1 
ETen  the  raooem  of  his  baUet  'La  Rotonr  do 
Z«'phyr'  at  the  Opera,  on  March  3,  1S02, 
did  not  reconcile  him  to  his  position,  and  he 
embraoed  the  op]K)rtunity  aflbraed  bj  tho  oon- 
clu^ion  t'f  the  'IV'-aty  of  Aiiiit  n:^  on  tlie  23nd  of 
the  same  month,  and  returned  to  London. 

Tho  next  «iz  ymn  of  hit  life,  about  equally 
divided  between  London  and  PariH,  were  among 
the  busiest  of  his  busy  career.  Uis  popularity 
in  London  waaaa  great  aa  over;  holivodintiio 
moot  iSuhtonable  part  of  the  town,  and  was  re- 
oeivod  with  applause  wherever  he  went.  For 
the  King^s  Theatre  in  the  Haymaricet  bo  wrote 
two  ballet;*,  '  Le  .Tiigenient  du  berger  Paris'  in 
3  acts  produced  May  1804),  belle 
Laitimi*  (prodaoed  Jan.  36,  1^05).  It  aeomi 
very  characteristic  of  the  composer  that  bis  work 
was  not  ready  on  either  occasion.  In  the  former 
oaae  several  aixa  bad  to  be  written  at  a  very 
abort  notice  by  Winter,  who  was  also  responsible 
fior  the  scoring  of  the  second  act  ^ ;  in  the  latter 
ease  an  apology  waa  oivenlated  for  the  omission 
of  the  (It  noueiiicnt  of  the  piece,  '  Mr.  Steibelt  not 
having  finished  that  part  of  Uie  music'*  Both 
ballete  were,  novertnelees,  received  with  great 
favour,  the  march  in  the  first  act  of  '  Le  Jnge- 
ment '  and  the  pastoral  scene  in  the  second  act 
of  'La  bdle  LaitiAre'  eoming  in  for  special 
applause.  He  also  played  his  Pianoforte  Con- 
oerto  No.  5  (k  la  chasee,  op.  64)  at  the  Opera 
oonoerts,  apparently  in  the  summer  of  1803, 
with  great  success.  After  his  return  to  Paris 
Steibelt  foUowed  up  his  dramatic  achievements 
in  England  with  an  Intermezzo,  'La  Fdte  de 
Man,'  composed  in  celebration  of  the  Austerlitz 
oaomaign,  and  performed  at  the  Opera  on  March 
4.  t8o6.  Encouraged  by  these  successes  he  agai  n 
tried  hi!4  hand  on  a  layr;^  work,  'La  Ptinoaase 
de  Babylonc^'  an  opera  m  3  acta.  lUa  waa  ac- 


cepted by  the  Academic  and  was  in  active  pre- 
psmtion  wlwn  tho  importnnity  of  liis  ereditote 
coiiij>elled  the  cotupoger  to  leave  Paris  Huddenlv 
in  the  autumn  of  1808.  But  his  energies  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  writing  for  wo  atago. 
Several  of  his  chief  sonata?  date  from  theM 
years.  Still  more  important  are  the  two  Con* 
oertoo  in  Eb  (Noe.  4  and  5),  for  tbo  pinaofertc^ 
and  the  *Mt?thode'  for  that  inntniment  publisibed 
in  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  in  which  he 
elafano  tobavainvantad  tiwrignt  fortlMonaof 
the  Pedals  adopted  by  Clementi,  Dussek,  and 
Cramer.  [See  Sobdiki,  vol.  iii.  p.  6366.]  Above 
an,  it  waa  on  bia  ratun  to  Ttoia  in  1 805  that  ho 

published  his  Etude, — a  cllection  of  50  atodifli 
in  2  books — undoubtedly  the  best  of  hia  fiinno 
forte  worlu.   In  the  midst  of  all  this  oooapsKticB 

he  found  time  to  meditate  further  travels.  Riifjt^ia, 
I  a  country  that  in  the  previous  century  had  at- 
traeted  Galoppi,  Paisietlo^  Sarti,  Cimacoaa.  and 
'  C'h  inenti,  had  just  furni8bed  an  a,«yl'im  to  Roiel- 
I  dieu  and  a  home  to  Field,  was  then  a  sort  of 
Promiaed  Land  to  Firondi  mnsfciana,  and  it  ii 
1  not  strange  that  Steibelt  should  have  been  more 

(than  willing  to  go  there^  when  he  received  in 
1808  tlio  oifor  w  a  very  advantageooa  af^toini- 
ment  from  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Owing  to 
causes  already  mentioned  he  left  Paris  for  St, 
FMenbog  in  Oetober,  1808.  Hit  joomay  wm 
not  howe\  ( r  very  speedy  when  he  felt  himself 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  creditom.  Ho  stofipod 
at  IVanlcfort  to  give  a  great  oooeert  on  Hot.  «,* 
and  at  l.v'\\i7'.\^  made  a  stay  of  some  weeks  and 
repeated  the  programme  of  the  Frankfort  concort. 
Daring  his  aojomn  in  Leipzig  he  put  forth  (Nov. 
34,  1808)  a  notieo  in  which  he  complains  that 
some  German  publishflrs  had  issued  very  £aalty 
edifUma  of  Ma  wcrka  oven  going  so  fiur  aa  to 
annex  his  name  to  conipoBitions  by  otlier  people, 
and  annonnoea  hia  intention  of  haviiw  all  his 
fbtnra  worlca  pnblisbed  by  Brrititopf  S  HkrteU 
an  intention  that  was  not  very  consistently 
carried  out.  Even  after  leaving  T^ipaig  he  lin- 
gered at  Breslau  and  Warsaw  to  give  eonoerta,  so 
that  he  could  hardly  have  reached  St.  PetonbiBg 
till  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  1809. 

Here,  at  last,  nis  wanderings  eame  to  an  end. 
He  was  appointed,  it  is  not  very  clear  when, 
director  of  the  Op^ra  Fraofais,  and  when  Bcttd- 
dieu  left,  at  the  dose  of  1810,  Steibelt  received 
the  title  of '  Maltre  de  Chapelle '  to  the  Emperor 
in  his  place.  It  was,  however,  a  title  to  which 
no  emolument  was  attached,  and  that  in  no  way 
relievad  its  possessor  from  proff^<sional  duties. 
In  managing  and  writing  for  the  0[>er»,  and  in 
t«u;hing  and  composing  for  the  pianoforte,  the 
remaining  years  of  Steibelt's  life  were  sjient, 
comparatively  at  least  without  excitement. 
About  the  year  1814  he  ceased  to  play  in  pablic, 
and  did  not  appear  again  for  six  years,  when 
the  production  of  his  Eighth  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo—a very  remarkable  work — induced  him  to 
come  forward  once  more  as  a  pM'formar  Oft 
March  16,  1820.    Meanwhile  his  pen  waa  not 
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idle.  Hi«  CArly  years  at  St.  Petersburg  were 
marked  by  the  balleU  '  JLa  FSte  de  TEmpereur ' 
In  1809,  and  'DerblMe Hitter'  (before  the  end  of 
1813);  and  the  three  Concertos  for  pianoforte, 
Noa.  6,  7,  and  8,  appear  to  belori'.^^  to  the  period 
of  hlB  aoetention  from  playin;,'  in  public.  For 
the  theatre  he  wrote  two  operas,  each  in  three 
•ots,  '  Cendrillon  '  *  atid  '  Sar;,'i!ie.'< '  ;  a  third, 
^  Lie  Jugement  de  Midas,'  he  did  not  live  to 
finish.  He  alao  spent  some  time  in  revising 
'  Konieo  et  Juliette.'  In  the  midst  of  the«e 
avocations  he  was  seized  with  a  painful  disease, 
<»f  whieh,  ftfker  lingering  Mme  thne,  he  died  on 
S<'pt.  20,  1823.  number  of  his  friends  com- 
bined to  honour  him  with  a  quaai-public  funeral, 
and  the  military  goT«RKNr  of  St.  ?Menburg. 
Count  MilarodowitMli,  organised  a  subscription- 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  hia  family,  who  were 
left  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  recorded  of 
Stcibelt's  personal  character,  but  the  traits  pre- 
served are,  to  say  the  leajjt  of  it,  far  from  pre- 
poeeeesing.  Almost  the  only  occurrence  that 
j>renentH  him  in  i\  pleasini;  li-^ht  i^  bin  (leath-l>ed 
dedication  of  the  revised  score  of  '  iium^  et 
Jnliette  *  to  the  King  of  Pkneein,  in  token  of 
•jratitude  for  tlu'  kiiKlnesses  received  from  that 
laonarcb'H  father,  lie  appears  to  have  been 
I>erfectly  eaten  up  with  rioitj,  wUch  exhiMted 
itself  uuceaHiriL^ly  in  arrogance,  incivility,  and 
affectation.   In  his  native  oonntiy  he  provoked 
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Qmniffdpr.  of  uw  ponnit  t$  Outrim,  intacd  to  aMh  «r 
th«  uru  p«rti  oftb*  orfglMl  •miM  «r tte  *  WM»  po«r  to 

dialike  by  acting  the  foreigner  and  professing 
ignomsoe  of  Oernuui — indeed  In  Berlin,  his 
Mrthplace,  he  inf^pired  Huch  disgust  by  his 
demeanour  at  his  hrut  concert  that  the  orchestra 
xclined  to  take  any  part  in  the  second,  and 
similar  violations  of  courtesy  are  related  of  him 
wherever  he  went.  Graver  faults  still  are  not 
wanting.   Thni  he  was  a  kleptomaniac  has  been 
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already  mentioned.  To  th^s  he  add^  ft.  reckless., 
extravagance  in  money  mattecs  'that  teroounted 
to  criminality.  Though  he  mustiMiTe  heeu  fur 
many  years  in  receipt  of  a  large  income,  he  was 
always  out  at  elbows,  and  this  ixerciste<l  a  most 
pernicious  influence  on  hia  cliuntcler  both  as  an 
artist  and  as  a  man.  His  re8i>ect  for  his  art, 
never  too  ^eat,  wa,"  flestroyed  by  tlie  f|uantity 
of  worthless  music  that  ho  wrote  hastily  to  meet 
tempomj  diflioaUies,  and  he  not  nnfreqQeoUj 
stooped  expedients  still  more  unworthy.  One 
of  these  has  been  already  mentioned,  but  it  was 
not  the  only  one.  Cconplainte  of  old  workr 
palmed  (iff  new  on  publi!<her8,  and  through 
them  on  the  public,  by  the  alteration  of  the 
first  ttm  han,  tmnmontiooa,  or  the  like,  are 
only  too  rife.  A  device  that  seems  to  have 
been  specially  common  was  to  add  a  violin 
part  to  a  published  set  of  pianoforte  sonatas 
and  then  bring  out  the  reenlt  as  nn  entinly 
new  work. 

The  greatness  of  his  abilities  as  a  musician  is 
perhnpe  best  proved  by  the  faet  that  th^  caused 
so  unattractive  a  person  to  be  not  merely  toler> 
ated  but  welcomed.  His  pianoforte-playing 
was  Jut  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  life  and  character.  The  highest  ran-^e"  of 
his  art  were  a  terra  incof/nita  to  him,  and  his 
ianbility  to  perform  n  slow  movement  was  the 
■nhjeot  of  nnivergal  comment.  To  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  was  aware  of  his  deficiency,  and  seldom 
attempted  an  Adagio.  Qniok  movementi,  on 
the  contrary,  ho  played  with  a  precision  and 
fire  that  made  the  liveliest  impreesion.  His 
technical  training  appears  to  have  been  defect 
tive,  and,  thoagn  in  his  prime  he  was  oon* 
sidered  a  great  executant,  his  left  hand  was 
always  conspicuously  weak.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  discover  the  resources  presented  hj 
the  pedals  of  the  pianoforte,  and,  like  some 
other  discoverers,  was  led  to  exa^erate  the 
importioiee  of  Ui  disoovoy.  The  reenlt  of  this 
wris  th.nt  his  performance  was  always  apt  to 
degenerate  into  mere  tricks  of  etiect.  The 
erities  of  hit  day  also  eomplained  of  his  ex* 
cessive  use  of  the  tremolo,  a  jud^nnent  that 
appears  well  grounded,  and  declared  that  his 
fingering  was  faulty,  which  seems  more  doubt- 
ful. It  is  strange,  too,  considering  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  resources  of  the  pianoforte  and 
his  jtreference  for  instruments  by  English  makers 
(or  by  Erard,  who  used  the  English  action  op 
to  i8oS\  that  he  shoubl  liave  made  little  or  no 
use  of  their  cautubile  jiowers.  liut,  after  mak- 
ing all  deductions  of  this  sort,  the  broad  fact 
remains  that  Steibelt's  playing  wai*  tlmroiit^'lily 
striking  and  original,  and  that  he  po>heH.<^eU  in  a 
very  eminent  degree  the  invalnable  p<mer  of 
carrying  his  audience  with  him.  Whatever 
censure  critics  might  be  diM|>osed  to  pass  after 
the  performanoe  was  over,  the  aplomb  and  spirit 
of  his  playing  fascinated  them  at  the  time,  and 
when  he  was  in  a  good  mood  he  would  interest 
his  hearers  for  hours  together. 

It  hM  been  said  that  the  truest  test  of  a  com* 
posor^i  gfoins  is  to  be  found  in  his  slow  move* 
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meiits.  Judged  by  this  Btondard  the  multitu- 
dinous pianoforte  works  of  Steibelt  would  be 
declared  wholly  wantint:.  Sonata  after  mnmta 
has  no  slow  inuvt'ment  at  all,  cousiHtiug  UH-rely 
of  an  Allegro  and  a  Rondo.  When  an  Atii^o 
or  Andante  is  interpolate<l,  it  is  either  an  insig- 
nificant trifle  of  eonie  30  or  40  bars  in  length, 
or  else  coniitto  of  a  popular  melcxiy,  such  as 
•  If  a  ln»(ly  meet  a  body,'  ' 'Twaa  within  a  mile 
of  Kiliiibro'  town,'  or  the  like.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  realincii  the  powers  of  the 
pianoforte  for  an  Adagio,  and  when  a  violin  ; 
part  is  added,  a«  is  often  the  case  in  his  sonatas,  ; 
IM  almost  invariably  awigna  the  melody  to  the 
latter  instrument  and  accompanies  it  with  a 
trtriiiolo  on  the  pianoforte.  Hid  Allegros  and  j 
Rondos,  on  the  contrary,  particularly  the  ISormer, 
arc  nfttii  of  n-niarkaMf  iiu-rit.  and  many  of  hi» 
•onataa,  such  uh  tluit  dedicateil  to  Madame  Bona- 
parte  (fai  Eb,  op.  45 ),  are  really  fine  and  original 
coin{ioR!tion«.  Yet.  even  at  his  best,  a  want  of 
sustained  power  makes  itself  felt.  Though  the 
ftbeenoe  of  records  as  to  his  early  life  makes  it 
prolmble  that  hi»  niufiral  training  wa«  n^t  Ra- 
crificed  to  the  proKtable  speculation  of  exluhiiing 
ft  youthful  pnxligy.  his  constructive  skill  wan 
never  developed  AH  liia  munic  soinids  like  a 
clever  improviaatiun  that  happens  to  have  been 
oominittea  to  paper.  Tlieru  is  little  or  no 
attonijit  at  development  or  de.«ign.  Whenever 
a  new  idea  occurs  to  the  writer  it  is  straightway 
thrust  in,  and  when  no  fresh  idea  presents  itaelf 
one  of  the  old  ones  is  repeated.  Hence  it  is 
tiiat  his  music  is  now  totally  forgotten,  for, 
ivhatorer  the  opinion  of  contemporaries  may  be, 
posterity  has  invariably  consigned  to  oblivion 
all  mubic,  no  matter  what  other  qualities  it  may 
posseRM,  that  is  defitiont  in  design.^  Moreover, 
Steibelt  exhibits  a  most  annoying  inequality  of 
Style.  Again  and  again  the  opening  movement 
of  ft  aoDfttft  earaitet  the  expectation  of  ft  roally 
satisfactory  work,  as  if  for  the  very  puq>oBe  of 
disappointing  it  by  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Adagio,  if  there  is  one.  and  the  triviaiitiM  of 
a  'brilliant'  Rondo.  His  contemporaries  pro- 
nounced the  'Etude'  his  best  work,  and  time  has 
confirmed  their  opinion.  It  has  been  often  re- 
published, and  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the 
only  work  of  his  Uwt  still  lives.  To  a  modem 
pianist  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
collection  ia  the  fart  tliat  sever.al  of  the  jiieces 
{e.g.  Nos.  3  and  8)  anticipate  in  a  very  note- 
worthy manner  tho  style  made  popular  by  Men- 
delssohn in  his  'Songs  without  Words.  The 
vast  u)a.ss  of  Airs  with  variations,  I'antasias, 
Descriptive  pieces.  Pot-pourris,  Divertisssraonts, 
Bacchanals,  and  the  like,  that  had  a  great  sale 
in  their  day,  are  now  deservedly  forgotten.  The 
sample  of  his  deseriptive  pieoes  already  given 
[pRor.i!,\MME-Mf  <i(\  vol.  iii.  p.  36^1  m.iy  serve 
as  a  type  of  them  all.  They  are  of  the  worst  class 
of  progranune-mosiob  with  no  intrinrio  musical 
merit.  In  England  and  France  these  i)ieces 
made  their  composer  popular.    In  Germany,  his 
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reputation  was  comparatively  nil.  His  piano- 
forte works  however,  good  and  bad,  hnve  all  Hm 
great  im-rit  of  feasiblsBSi^  ftlld  iawnAUfy  lie 

well  under  the  hand. 

For  the  oidMsAra  and  other  instramsnte  Stei- 
belt wrote  comparatively  little— widely,  in  the 
judgement  of  one  of  his  biographers.'  l"nfor- 
tunately,  the  scores  of  many  of  his  operatio 
works,  especially  those  written  for  .St.  I'eters- 
burg,  are  inaccessible  and  perhaps  lost.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  said  that  an  examinatioii 
of  the  sctire  of  '  Romeo  et  Juliette' quite  bears 
out  the  sentence  just  quoted.  We  are  told  that 
an  even  division  of  the  interstt  of  the  mnnc 
between  the  various  instruments  is  one  great 
mark  of  skilful  orchestral  writing.  JS  this  bo 
BO,  Steibelt's  opera  is  in  one  rsspeet  skilfully 
written,  for  almost  every  instnmient  in  the  or- 
chestra oomee  to  the  front  in  turn.  More  than 
this,  the  eompoeer  uses  the  forces  at  his  conmiftad 
with  power  and  freed ont.  The  trombones  are 
intrtnluced  U)  an  extent  then  unusual,  though  not 
excessive.  Many  of  the  resources  of  modem  SQOr- 
ing  are  to  bo  found,  especially  the  employment 
of  wood-wind  and  strings  in  responsive  groups. 
Hie  main  complaint  that  eaa  be  sastaiaed 
against  the  work  is  that  the  concerted  pieces  are 
unduly  protracted  and  impede  the  action — this 
is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Trio  in  the  Unt 
Act.  It  should  moreover  be  observed  that 
when  SteiiKilt  writ<^  for  the  pianoforte  and  other 
instruments,  as  in  his  quintet«i,  the  pianoforte 
is  not  allowed  to  monopolise  the  interest.  His 
concertos  are  formed  on  the  orthodox  Mozartean 
model,  and  it  must  l>e  added  tbftt  they  oontsin, 
especially  in  their  first  movements,  most  ex- 
cellent writing'.  'The  instrumentation  of  the 
first  movement  is  quite  exceptionally  beautifiil* 
was  the  opini<ni  of  otic  who  libteiitMl  to  the  }>er- 
formance  of  liis  i^ighth  Concerto  in  l>jndon,* 
and  even  when  the  work  as  a  whole  is  weak,  as 
in  the  Sixth  Concerto,  tlic  instromentatiQsi  is 
not  deficient  in  skill  and  novelty. 

Steibelt's  originality  as  a  composer  was  qu«»- 
tioned  in  his  own  day.  It  was  said  that  his 
famous  'Storm  Rondo'  was  a  feeble  copy  of  a 
work  for  the  organ  by  the  Abb^  Vogler,  a  state- 
ment on  which  tlie  thoroughly  piano/ortr  cha- 
racter of  Steibelt's  music  throws  Of>nsiderable 
doubt.  His  enemies  alao  averred  that  '  RomA* 
et  .Juliette'  was  a  mere  plagiarism  froni  Ci<>orv 
lienda's  opera  of  the  sjime  name — an  allegation 
tluit  is  certainly  unfounded.  More  serious  ob> 
je<;tion  may  be  taken  to  his  .Sixth  I*ianoforte 
Concerto,  'Le  Voyage  au  Mont  St.  Bernard,* 
in  which  not  only  the  general  idea,  but  even  the 
most  striking  details — tlie  hj'mn  of  the  monks, 
the  tolling  of  the  convent  bell,  and  the  national 
music  of  the  Savoyards  with  .accoinpanimsat  of 
triangles — are  borrowed  from  Chemlani's  op^-ra 
of  '  Elisa  ou  le  Voyage  au  Mt>nt  r>ernanl.'  It 
is,  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  aptly  described,  '  the 
work,  not  of  an  architect,  but  of  a  decorator.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Steibelt  must  be  credited 
with  some  oontribntioiia  to  masioal  progress, 
t  A.II.I.R?.».m  •IMS.nhr.e^a. 
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Modulation  he  nied  witli  »  fraedom  unknown 
before  him.  Tlif  followin;.'  pns!sai.'(',  for  instance, 
from  ihe  Anduule  of  the  Unit  Sonata^  in  op.  37, 


WM  an  unheard-of  thing  in  1799.  Of  course, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  eany  «neh  innorationa 

to  exce?;s.  and  ho  jiiixv  Ixi  fairly  puid  to  have 
overstepped  the  line  when  in  the  '  worl(iug>oufc ' 
of  bis  SoDftta  for  pianoforte  and  Tiolin  in  E 
minor,  op.  3;,  ho  introduces  the  pccond  suhject 
in  £b  major,  changing  the  signature  for  56 
bus.   Another  instance  is  somuied  by  the  two 
Sonatas  for  pianoforte  that  form  op.  56.  In 
the  first,  which  is  in  £t>  major,  he  opens 
the  derelopment  with  «n  exetmion  into  Ob 
major  for  13  bars  and  into  Vi  minor  for  31 
bars,  in  each  case  changing  the  signature.  In 
the  seoond  he  leaTos  E  major  fbr  G  minor  in 
the  same  part  of  the  comjn -itinii,  employing  a 
new  signature  for  33  bars.   Greater  licence  still 
is  to  be  foond  in  works  of  less  definite  outline 
than  a  ,«fin.'it;i.     In  the  Fantasia  dedicated  to 
Madaute  Moreau,  which  is  nominally  in  lib 
major,  he  pa<«!ie8  after  56  bars  through  B  major 
and  B  min.  r  t<>  C,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  33  ban,  which  return  to  ii>  mujor, 
all  the  rest  of  a  lonigr  work  is  in  this  key.  But 
though  he  never  Lrrn-iiied  the  plan  that  j^roups  a 
number  of  subsidiary  keys  round  tho  central  key 
[FoBW,  ToL  i.  p.  550  a,  and  552  n],  and  seems 
rather  to  be  quite  aindess  in  hi.s  wanderings,  the 
fact  remains  that  la  his  use  of  keys  he  shows 
the  woridngs  of  an  original  mind.   Other  cases 
that  show  hi-!  readiness  to  strik''  out  in  frenh 
directions  are  to  be  found  in  his  discovery  of  the 
frcntolo  on  the  pianoforte  and  In  his  free  nse  of 
the  jiizzicnto  in  chamber  music.  Ho  cm[>loys  the 
latter,  for  example,  most  effectively  in  the 
Bondos  of  the  Sonatas  tar  Ffanoftvto  «M  "VioUn, 
op.  3a,  no.  2,  and  op.  35.  no.  3,  in  tilM  second 
of  which  he  uses  this  e:qpedicnt  in  giving  out 
the  sebjeet.   The  device  of  introdncing  a  pan- 
tomime into  an  overture  haa  found  no  imitators, 
unless  the  overture  to  *  Euryanthe  *  is  to  be  reck- 
oned as  an  imitation  [Opkra,  toL  ii.  n.  5216], 
but  some  of  hia  oilier  novelties  have  haa  a  better 
£ate.   The  manner  in  which  be  suggests  the 
« Ueder  ehne  Woiie*  in  his  *  Etude,'  and  Us  nse 
of  the  trombones,  alto,  tenor,  and  esj>ecially 
bae«,  in  'Rom^  et  Juliette'  have  been  already 
Botioed.  A  similar  boldness  in  orehestral  writ- 
ing is  to  ho  found  in  the  first  movement  of  his 
Sixth  Concerto  for  Pianoforte^  where  a  passage 
ooonrs  in  whidt  the  violoncdlos  are  divided 
into  three  part.''.    Neither  Haydn,  nor  Mi>z/irt, 
nor  Beethoven  divide  their  strinni,  except  the 
riolss,  to  any  extent,  and  Steibdrs  Concerto  is 
at  least  thirteen  years  anterior  to  the  Overture 
to  'Gttillaume  Tell,'  which  is  usually  quoted  as  1 
VOL.  m. ».  6. 


the  early  instaiMM  of  division  of  the  violoneeUos' 

into  more  tlian  two  partn.  More  important  still 
is  the  Jinale  of  the  Kighth  Ck>ncerto  for  Piano- 
forte, in  which — ^probaUj  following  the  lead  of 
Beethoven — he  add.s  voices  to  the  instruments 
to  form  a  climax,  with  an  cfi'ect  descriijed  as 
thrilling.  We  may  fairly  say  that  a  composer 
who  did  these  thin;,'-s  deserves  to  be  diKiin;,'uinhed 
from  the  crowd  of  merely  clever  musicians.  Had 
he  but  steadily  Hved  and  written  up  to  his 
abilities  it  is  probable  that  ho  might  have  taken 

(one  of  the  chief  places  in  the  roll  of  musical 
worthies ;  as  it  is,  he  only  adds  one  more  to  the 
many  inHtancos  which  pnive  th.it  con?;picuouH 
talent  unaccompanied  by  moral  earnestness  will 
never  succeed  in  making  a  man  great. 

Tlie  lift  of  hiK  works  which  follow.*?  ha«  boon 
compiled  with  considerable  trouble.  Hot  only 
had  Stdbdt  a  careless  and,  It  is  to  be  feared, 
dishonest  h.nbit,  of  publishing  different  works 
under  the  same  opus  number,  and  the  same  or 
a  slightly  altered  work  under  diffinent  numben, 
but,  according  to  hia  own  pretest  already  men- 
tioned, works  were  published  under  his  name 
with  whidi  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  task  of  drawing  np  a  complete 
and  accurate  list  is  wellnigh  hopeless,  and  tliis 
catalogue,  though  compiled  with  all  tibe  care 
possible,  dees  not  profe.*>s  to  ha  more  than  a  con- 
tribution towards  a  complete  and  exact  list.  An 
asterisk  attached  to  a  work  means  that  it  oer- 
tainly  contains  om  sonata  (or  the  numl>er  given) 
and  may  contain  more.  A  date  has  been  added 
in  some  cassia  whsN  ft  tssmed  likely  to  be  of 
any  valna. 

Op.  1.  8  ^nttna  TT.  anil  VInltn  (W\  I  ^ait,  TV.  19  SaMtalb 
PF.  I  »  Runktitv  yy  I  ^  .v  nalfti.  Harp  w  th  Violin  taS  0«llo*IM.| 
OPonalsj.  I'F.,  with  Klutror  Vlidln  ni>.|  i  -tU>. 

Op.  2.  •Soiiat*.  TF.  and  VlollmlT-*..  |  t-'HiaU.  VT.  |  Sonata.  I'F. 
Md  VIoHn  ilT^l  i.  I  :i  P<itiiUM.  I'K.,  th.5  flm  with  Violin.'  | i^u'tu. 
rr.  ISA^nita-V  Vy  .  \|..|ln.  anil'  r-lli... 

Ofb  a.  Sonat*.  VV„  VtoUn.  aud  C«lto  (ITVI).  I  TnrkUb  Orerture. 
PT,  TMla,  ami  Cello,* 

OpL  4.  SSoMtu,  PT.  wSTIolta.  |*taSls,  mTMb,  soS  Odk» 
07911. 1 3  Poi.Bun.  rr..  th«  flntwMiTlollBobMliMlo.* 

Op.  a.  i  r-niirr  caprice.  I'lf . (17m.  I  Fwluifcs mad  ibn»  flmm. TT. 
1 3  I  n-  iiiir..  rr.* 

Ot».  e.  ,''<  r-,i,a  l  aiirir-,  TF.  I  OrnnrJ  Sf.r.ata.  VT.  arxl  VloUti  :  \ 
nW-'i.  I  S  iiatm  I  K.  |  •i.>^<>n»ta»  and  •  l.a  t amv''"''.'  .  "''^  ""t 
f»l«h  Vlo  lii.  :  •Siifiita  rr.  I  nonilafrom  :»rd  IT.      in-.  fii,. 

Op.  7.  S  Urand  »'iiatM,  PIT.  (1793).  |  TuxkUb  Overture,  l  t\  Violin, 
•nd  r*!!**  I S  SoBMM.  ,  

Op.  8.  Onnd  SoiiMa.  PV,  mSVItltetDflMKISOnuidrMliiSM 
or  Ei<>rcl»«i.  FT.  OTM).  |  S  QnVMU  fbr  Sotafli  iXUW  I  'bful 
chrrt  dn  DMM*  «rtib  fsr.  PF.  onMISSoMin,       Um  thM 

•llh  VU.'ln.   

Op.  0.  A  IMrertlMMMala  W.  OlMk  1 1  fltlSd  BWllW.  If.! 'to 
Coqutttr.'  PK. :  A.» 

Op.  10.  M.'lint'  tl  alr^  rt  fh!in<i>n«  rn  Fonn»'  de  ^nr.  Vr.  flT^XH 

Op.U.  3  «k)iutta*.  1-K.  and  Klule.  or  Violin:  Bb.  A.  U  firm  I 
«  BeartM.  ry.«N4  Vtolin.  t  •  BomIm.  FT.  1 6  Sonata*.  PP.  noa.  1 . 4 A 
Md  fl,  nMfe  TMIa  sbUlato.  imm.  1  ud  S  wltb  WMm  obbllwto.  1 
9  Sorntaa.  FF..  TtaUn.  aad  CWIa.  1 8  SmMtts^  FT.  frtih  Tlatti  urn. 
(dad.  to  an*,  ntnto  Sa  BMiOMrehola). 

Op.ia. 

Op.  15.  «  A\r<  with  T«r..  VF.  i  nim.  VP.  and  Harp. 
Op.  14.  3  (irand  rsMniiu  I'lr.  ( IT'.>.%'.  |  l>uu.  Harp  aad  FF. 
Op.  I.V  »;taiid  Sonila,  I'K. 
Op.  )K  Grand  Sonata.  Kl'.  |  M>'ltnp!  d'Atr*  II 
Op  17.  3  Quart«U  for  Sirinfa :  Kb.  0.  F  mln.  mVD.n 
Op.  \*.  Sitonaia*.  PP..  MM.3andS  wtUi  Vloltn  <l7Wr). | S BonataiL 
FVn  wUb  M«.  tor  Ftata,  ar  VMIa  I    a  ab 


I  firm  1.)..  1.  -  Fi-f  or  7.  '  K'-.-  (ip.  2. 

«  TliK  iii't"-^"  fn  havi>  hrei)  ai«>  »tjled  Frelnde"  and  CaprUcIo*. 
'        I'rrltidro  are  alvi  pablltttrd  M  op. ft.  Tb«y  are  ptoliaMy S 
comblnaiion  o(  Ihe  fraludea  In  tha «ork> flvan.        •  Seaop.  jL 
t  FrafeaMr  part  sCapw  H  and  ptriwpa  tto  MM  M  «9.  n. 
•  SMoeia.  •FmsaVkS.  MSnvpbia 

nSM«vi.ia  ttFHlMiSlksMaMaa«».a 

z* 
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SI£IB£LT. 


c. 


tor 


Op.  !»■  BonatUk  Wo 

Op.  21. 
Oik  22. 

Op.  'Z*.  nranl  S.  n«t».  FT.  :  0  mln. 
Op.W.  I  r.  lLi  l  v  I  K.  (ITIT).  I  lAdlM"  Al 

Op.  V>.  tir»nd  fc«»»U  (L  AaMwto  dlspomta).  W.J  0  COT" 

Op^  V.  €BoUm.  rr.  and  VIolte  «Ma  of 

Bh  K. Bb, O. Mid?  A  ar97).* 
OpTk  i<ttW0i».  PF.  .nd  eirlnBt;  no.  1.  0  :  no.  2  D:  no^»7 

Op.  »    r,r»n<l  PonUac  PF.  1 1 Banta.  W.|  V.  0. 
Op.  90.  s  6ou»ui.  rr.  ubA  Tlolla.  I  QiMid  teMH.  rF.wWB 

'Iffi^WS/^Wit-B-,  AO^ 

Tip' a^'JSS'lSil^  PF.  with  ^.  tor  V!oUn :  E  mln. ) '  Knf^nt 
Charl  dM  Omom.*  Air  with  nr..  PF.,  Violin,  ftod  C«Uo  s  Bb.t  I  2 
■waU*  (with  Scotch  aln).PF.*  ...  ^.    .  ^  . 

Op.  n.  4  8on*Ui  of  prottn-uire  dlAeulty.  PF..  nWb ■WMmnmmm.j 
CW.O.D  OTW).  I  Concerto  M.tCnw  •Mns').  Ft  ° 
OTwVw  1 1  aooaui.  PF..  with  VMlB  nd  (MIo  Ml  m.  >  Bb.  V.M  1 6 
^nlrt^^^^^ pf.l  q,  V,  O.  D,  Bh,  F. 

0*>  Sk  t  Qa>tBW>  eono»rt»nte  for  Ptririri.  In  two  booki  (179«).«J  I 
HWtltaMLPF.  with  MC  forTtmN  urinr  »n"l  Tr1»nflo  (IKlO>.n 

Op.  aBrt8on«tM.  PF..  with  VU.lIn  nd  U.  ■  EK  K.  A  (ITVJ..  1  Urand 
OwJwrto.  no.  S  (  The  Storm'):  K  Cl799).i«  I  '  AmoMment  pour  >«• 

Dime*' (efc'y  I'l*"  P''""^'*  " 

Op.  as.  3  eon»u«  (tied,  to  Mum.  de  Botcne).  PF.,  with  «*.  tor 
Flut«,  or  Violin  ;  F.  Bb.  A07»».>»|»DIWf«M«»«««*  »"«•  » 
PF.  (ITW).  I S  «uy  0lMftlMen»mta.  W.  |t«Mr  DiTertUMiiwnU  and 

Aim  «M>  nc  PV.  I  2  F^-*  nw).  ijawttoy.  PFHjHth 

■Mi.lbrTMiMrlM«i>dTrtanfl«.n  |  Cointw(BbiMl.rV««llBTioUn 
«Di  Ortio  (•nil  fir.  T«mlM)nr  a4  /*  > :  K  b  i« 

Op.f7.  S  B«iiM»».  PK..  wUh  VI.  Iln  The  flr«t  hM  tlio  a 

Tumbcmrine  obbll^Ho ;  t\  A.  E^"»  I  ?  rt<'«n*%\T«  8(«4lM.  PF.j  C, 
li".  K.  I  S  SonatM  of  prosrMilv  JiflV  ultj,  I'K..  wIlBViolla  Mi  Cello 
oJ  Ith.  1  ek)n«t».  PF..  with  Violin  ad  M.  i  K  b.» 

Op.  ».  S  8onatM.  PF..  witk  MB;  ttt  VI«KflrVWlRt  0.  Bb.  0.»  | 
S  Sonaus.  PF..  with  aee.  for  Plate  wTtoMa  i  A,  D,Bk  I  ItDHcrtiaM- 
ManU  (lUrctae*,  Waltza*.  and  Bondo*).  PP.,  with  MO.  tor  Tam- 
bourlna. 

Op.  SB.  S  PonatM  (ded  to  Mile,  de  TtolgnoX  PP..  with  aee.  tor 
Piute  or  Violin  (I.<rO-°  I  ^>  H»echanal«.  PK..  with  VUBbonrlne  a4  Kb. 

Op.  40  H  mtj  Siin»f«Ji  I'K.,  with  Violin  a4  Ub.;  A  mln..  C,  F. 
Bot.iU.  I  K  .  with  Violin  ad  lib  .  Eb.  I  3  pro«re»«lTe  I/rtwn*  (alw 
called  Sonataf ).  PF. :  0.  Bb.  F.  I  3  Cavourlta  Bondot.  PF. :  0.  A.  Bb. 

Op.  41.  «8onaUa.PP.MidFlut«am).|Oaa*o»B»nl,rr.(imM>l 
8Boiidoa.PP..wttliPluta,  or  Vtotlni  A. P.  Bb.  1  tiaaotM.  PP. ;  O. 
8b.  0.» I  •  mr.  pleading,  and  procreMlve  Sonatai.  PF. ;  0.  Bb,  F.  I 
Botr  tomtM.PP.  and  violin.  I  Eaiy  Ponata.  PF. 

Op.  41  «  «*«y  and  plewlng  Botiatinu;  IV-  k  1.  r  O  BooV  1 
V.  KK  a.  I  3  e*»y  .fkiiittM,  PF.  and  VloUu  i  i  H  •  I  I'  .  with 

Piute  or  Violin  ;  A.  I>.  I  "Mamma  mt».'  nrranjnd  a*  a  lUiudo, 

PP.;  Kb.  I  Kaval  FlRlit.  a  grand  national  pl«n.  TK." 

Op.  4S.  3  Ronatat  PF.  j  D.  Bb.  Kb.  I  Bo&do.  PF. ;  D.  \  'AaiiiMnn«it 
poor  le«  Dame*.'  PP.i^ 
Op.«4.  Onutd  Sooste.  PP,  «Hh  VtaM  or  ?talta}  A.I 
-  -  r.'P», 


I  Bm  opp.     and  43. 

•  Mutiont  trum  tboM  tts  appw  to  feofo  lM«a  alM  publiihcd  ai 

>  Sto  tlmllar  Qnlntett  oppeoni  bi  tbo  Mlonlit  fow  Cmo  op. 
11).  TBoio  QalateH  wco  iipirtilly  tmnrnt. 

*  tlMM  WHO  ftBoMA  thO  MBt  fOOt  fep  • 

parttcly. 

t  Ai>  piibtUhedfornarptadlVt  tbooif  owwlr—i  PMlMIrt 
-  u  Muduta  ranintrloa.' 
«  Thi«  oQimn     Bm^  turn  alw  friUklhot  ft*  PP..  Plate,  and 


T  sm  op.  m. 

»  >N«ip.K 

aaother  book 


STEIPELT. 

Op  tS  S  8on»t»v  PF..  with  acc.  for  VU.Iln  ;  A.  Bb.  Bb.  I  Orai»4 
P.,t,.u»  I  1.^.1.  u>  Mm«.  Bonaparte).  IT.:  EK  |  S  (*onata*.  PP..  with 
n.     (or  note  or  Violin;  A,  D.  Bb.»  I  Bonatlk 
i.mnd  i-olonatw.  PP.aaaPloltat  B. | Pote—loo. „  _ 

op. ««.  sBonatM  Chi  wW*  vm  UtmiMmtam^tmumamt, 
PP..  with  aoc  for  Plate  or  VMln :  BK  A,  1M» 

Op.  «7. 

Op  *>.  aSonata*.  PF. ;  KK  A.»  .  • 

Op  to.  «  Sonataa  (In  i  b.x)k«t.  PF.  I  Poet  for  ITarp.  |  B  tpBRMO 
for8trin«».  |e»ae»ttoa»of  pro«Te««»TadllBcallj^F. 
Op.  fio.  8  faroaiUo  W»  aolM  inogioMlM)  tmiam,  rr.t  a. 

O.  D.Kb.A.    ^„  . 

op.«.ti  CT.iftay.  «wM.«v«vwih> 


Cello. 

•  Thia  wu  aba  pvUHMd  fer  rr.  ta4  a»ffb 

•  Sr«  opp.  48  aad  flB.  I 
u  Thete  9 Sonata*  antaolbof     'Ut.3.'  m 

mar  tiaTe  been  pnMlihad. 

It  The*«  Quartet"!  appear  to  b<?  »ome  »ort  of  arranceimnt  or  »*lec- 
tWn. 

u  in2b<xik«,  nrh  mn'tlnl-.e  12  W»IlrM.  Th<»  flr«t  hook  wn  a1v> 
puli'lvh-tl  1 1 1  fur  lUrji,  TAmd.nirUin  KUitr.  ami  Tri»iiiclf;  rj.  (or 
S  Viollni :  (3>  (or  2  Fluiet.  Un<.  book  waa  also  publlibed  ai  op.  36. 

M8«iop.8S.  »  AlMpi>Mlihada>ap.«.  Bnapbai. 

n  Theae  appaar  to  hava  baa«i  alM  poUUhid  la  op.  M. 

n  Alw  pubUihad  for  PP..  Violin  andMaofla.  Tham  Waltna  an 
tart  of  opk  M.  M  Baa  opp.  41  and  it. 

■a  In  IKflL  S  Sonatas  with  Violin  ad  lib.  are  announced  as  forming 
ttriawork. 

»  It  U  pomlble  that  all  the  wurk^  numt^rrd  op,  n  ar«  Tarlantaaf 
the  flr»t-mentlonrd.  21  Tlil«  w  i' *  «n  tM.b!l»h»^d  a«  apk4L 

t*  Tbaae  appear  to  hava  been  alio  pubUkhed  as  op.  3S. 

lepiiA  Thaf 


Op.  A 

Op.  an* 

Trlanfle. 

Op.M. 

oS'.M.  S  Grand  Jtonalas.  PF.  and  VIoUa:  C  P.  B^".  I  S  Grand 
Sonatas.  PK..  wlih  Vlollu  *l  Uh.  ,  A  mln.,  P.  C.  I  S  Bonataa.  r», 
Vlulln,  and  \  2  Bunatas.  PP.:  Bt^  B. 

Op.  fi7.  S  lUiodus.  PF.  s  0.  Bb.  A. 

Op.<A  Banihi  PP»|  Bb.  .   ^ 

Sonata.  PF..  Violin,  and  041a.     

Op.  f^i.  HonaUidetl  to  DaAMOf Oo«rtiaO.BV.|  XlklBBDaMni 

PF.  I  2  Bondo*.  PK. ;  F.  A. 

Op.«l.  Grand  Sonata.  PF  :  E''.  I  S  .a"ti»t»«  IT  .  with  Violin  aad 
Cello.  13  Sonatas.  PF.,  with  Violin  and  "  ello  tad  JiA.):  U.  KK|« 
Sonatas.  PF..  with  aec.  for  Wolln  and  Cello ;  F,  I).  U  Boaalaa.  VWm 
\Mln.  and  Cello:  Bb.  Kb.  |  Orand  Sonata.  PF,  VU>llnj«id«la." 

Op.4t.SSoaataa.  PP.;  P,  D  0«aK"l«Booatlaaa.  PP.;  Bb.  O.  <. 
t  Bonataa.  pp.  with  VIolte  or  Plato :0,  BP.  tf.       ^  _  _ 
Op.  03.  Sonata,  PP.i  D.  I S  Grand  BooililL  FP.t  O.  W,  V  O"^ 

 m  Paataala  —  aa  ah 


Sonata.  PF. :  Bb.  |  la  Bapvel  a  I'aitada^  ■BHaip  1 
by  Moiart.  PF. :  P.»  I  •  Rondo.  PF. 

Op.  04.  Orand  Concerto,  no.  5  (k  la  eha«v.\  PF.  an  1  orrh  ;  K- 
OW).  I  Orand  Sonata.  PF.;  O.  |  grcond  Mllliarr  f  ».nia*U  with  a 
triumphal  march  bj  Hajdn  PK. 

Op.  65.  SSonatas,  I'F.. Violin,  and  Cello.  I  SSonatas.  PF.  I  La  1 
k  l'arm«e.  Military  Fantasia.  PF. :  P.»«  I  aBonda,  PP. 

Op.  atL  S  orand  Sooataa.  PP..  with  aoa.  far  Wota  or  vlolta 
by  I.FI««ltP,0,A(MBn>IBaenalaa.  PF.  and  violin,  l  8  Sonai**^ 
PF.jP.A,»|Alrfc»aH4oUaMaPto1*.PF  ;  P* 

Op  87.  2  Sonata*.  PF.  I  Orand  Sonata,  I'F..  with  acc  Tut  Violin 
Sonata,  PF..  with  Plate  or  Violin  ;  P.  „«  . 

Op.  ft*.  3  Sonata*.  PP..  with  Violin  ad  I*.  I  2  easy  Sonata*.  PP.  1 « 

Bacchanals.  PF.,  with  Tambourine  ad  Iifc.     

Op.fiO.  SSonatas.  PF.,  with  violin. or  Cello, or  »M0«»  iWOHfala. I 
Orand  Sonata.  PF.  and  Violin  obbllfatoi  OBaa.|M 
Bondo  PP.  (  Bb.  1 9  Sonatas,  PPm  VtoUa,  and  OoU*.  |  Of 
*  Kb 

Oi^.7a'BieDaHMu.PP..«Nbfhrtoeryioi1n:  a,BKO.|BBi> 
nstas.  PP..  with  VWI"  ;  O.  F.  A.  I  Sonata  for  Harp. 

Op.  71.  9  Orand  F<  :.m»«.  TK..  with  Violin  oblilU-ito  ;  i;  aaBh,  & 
Bh.  I  g^mata  (with  a  dince  air  by  Doport).  PF.  and  Klutc. 

dp  T2.  S  iVinatas  (or  Sonstlnai  ,  PF.  and  Violin  or  Fluta;  C^B^ 
0. 1  La  li<.h»mlenne  (Air  by  OhorooX  withTar.5  PP.!  O.   

Op.  73.  3  Sonatas,  PF.  and  VloUhl  Q,  F,  A."  I  Watm^wm  9iat- 
on 'Bellsalre.' PF.:  D  mln.«  . 

Op-  74.  9  Sooataa.  P»,  ami  TMkli  Mb.  A.  B  mln.  I  a  Cacchaaab 
PP..  wlthTambooftaairfW.    , 

Ov-  7».  8  Sooataa.  PP.  I  S  profwlre  Sonatas.  PP..  with  Vlolta 
Ub.:  P.O.  A.UeMiyBonatav  PK.  I  Fantaila  PF. 

Op.7«.  9  Grand  Sonatas.  PF.i  A.  O.  Kb.»  I  New  Turkish  Orertor- 
PP.,  Violin,  and  Cello  «« 

Op.  T7.  «  Sonatina*.  PF.«  I  FantasU  wlth«  w.  on  the  Bomaoor  .1 
111.  hard  C<Bur  de  Lion.  PF. :  C. 

Op.  7i.  Ktiide  fur  PF..  containing  BO  eieTrl*e»  of  dUterant  kinds  lia 
t  books)  (IW).  I  (5  Bacchanals.  PP..  wtih  Tambourtiia r * 

Op.  TV.  9  Sonatas.  PF.  and  Plata :  O,  P.  A.«  t  C 
andVlollaaMUBOlotB. 

opL  80.  Qtaod  mmlh.  pp..  iriih  TloUa  oMUBtMi 
FantattoWtoaMOMnoi'PP.l 


■  Also  p<iW'«b»><l  as  op.  41 

«  The  •  s'lnilrrd  »'r« 'are— In  no.  1.  "Twa»  within  a  mile  of  Fdinbr** 
town'  and  ■  Tli'  (  »!•  i<.-'ila,n  HcAUty" ;  In  no.  2.  'Th*  Maid  of  Se.'aa' 
and  '1,1(0  let  u»<-h-rM.  ' 

»  Th""'"  sptM-ar  to  h»»e  lv>?a  also  published  (D  for  PF.  and  TMIa. 

(2i  (or  I'K..  Violin,  and  Olio. 

11  Theaa  last  fi  works  are  susplckmsly  like  the  same  thln«  In  dlflBrtat 

'^'^nleVbnowlnff  n  an  tatrodnead-4a  no.  l.  ' If  a  \to»y  ma^  a 
bedf.'  and  Sir  IHrld  Hunter  BlalT'*  Bael :  In  no.  3.  -  Jesse  Mafphar* 
tafM*  («<e),  and  '  La  chantreosa.' 

SI  A!«>  pub1l«h»-d  »»  op  M.  »*  Also  pohltshad a*  OfL tt. 

t-''  Th-  uTorid  nit  v-'nir-t  t  .  f  Ihftfint  SonaialBMlABOOMkSOaB^aai 
the  third  moTfmrnl  on  a  BuMlan  tlir me. 

IS  •  I>otife '  wa»  an  oprra  by  Iiouard.  1*«. 

tr  These  appear  to  have  been  also  published  far  Plata,  bath  m 
op.  79  and  as  op.  7A. 

■  •Ballsalta'wiaoaolrbpOinl. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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Op.n.  9  Grand  Rooalta^  rt.l  AiO^SlUI 

VIoUooMriisAUi:  Bb. 
Op.  to.  Oniul  Xvtlftl  SomU.  PF. ;  D.>  I  Grand  FMtMte  with  nr., 
V.t  P. 

Ot>. a.  Onad  BomU.  IT.,  wtth  Vti^lln;  Emlri.  |3  Sonatu.  FF. ; 

o.  r. 

Op.  M.  Orand  Son»U,  I'F.,  with  icf.  f.  r  Vi.  lln  or  FluU  j  O.  (l8o- 

nat  iv  I  K.;  11.  O,  Kl'. 

*  ip.  '•-'i  (,r«n<l  i«<iu«t»,  TF. ;  C.  I  Gr»na  fHin»l»,  PF.  j  B, 

«Hx  f-T.  (irMi.l  fk>(iat».  I'F.  with  %^olln;  Bb> 
Op.  XM.  Uruid  Martial  eooAta.  PT.:  II.* 
Op.  HO.  Grand  8oo*U.  PV.  Md  Vlat*:  a 

OlklL  tMiaU.  PF. ;  6. 

Opw  101.  amod  VwtMi*  ('  LloeeDdto  4a  Momoq'),  19. 

Op.  ICO.  Mumum  *m  Vmm  (WwobiIH  If  Hb  Pmim  trtt*  nr.). 

rK.  :  O. 

i>l<.  10«-1<». 

Oj>.  UO.  FaoUnla  (lUtfle  of  .Vccnrlnilr),  PF. 

WOBKS  WITBODT  OPUS  XUMBUtS. 

iMBfe  •«  JslMta.'  ta  9  hCsi  prodnMd  alTMUr* 
t  UMl  I '  Albtrt  uid  AdvlftM*.'  tn  8  acu.  u  KngMib 
opera,  not  wholly  oriclnAl,  producr<l  at  Covrni  (;«nlfTi  I)«e.  II.ITML  | 
'  1^  PrlnmM  de  BkbyloM '  in  S  acr<.  i  iVMtirillon.  in  »  act*,  rfltr- 
gtiMa.*  la  S  act*.  |  '!«  Jucement  de  Ui4aa,'  uuflulibed.  but  appa* 
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n^t  BattHt—'X/eHHom  de  Z<<phlro'  (Tarit  Opera.  March  S  1«02X  | 

•  li*  Jutvtnent  da  berger  Firls'  (KInti's  Th«!atre.  London.  Mtr 
1*04>.»  I  'I.a  brlle  LaUlftr«>,  ou  Klanchr  IMuv  d<«  futllr'  (Kliin'i 
Tlira»r«5.  Jan.  ^.  Kfi).  I  "  I-a  F#fe  d<>  rEniprreur"  (St.  )'.  t>  t^l^l^.^ 
i-0(f).  I  '  Hrr  I'llVlr  KlUer'  (St.  retenbure,  before         ;  and  aji  liiUr- 
tof-uo.  '  La  l-^te  ilr  Mart'  (Puis  Opera,  March  4,  1ho6). 

I'oeal  Mtute.— Tb«  20  8ong«  of  E(t«lle.  with  tec.  for  PP.  or  Harp.«  | 
flD  Songs,  with  acc.  for  PF.  or  Harp,  in  5  toU.,  each  of  fl  wnp. 

JtfuMe  far  Otr^frfrn.— Ourerture  m  f^rmphonle  (V79H).  I  WaltM  for 
Orch.  I  Grand  ('(.nccrlo  fi«r  Harp,  with  Orch.  ace.  I  rot-pvurrt,  ar- 
ranfced  a«  Concerto,  with  aec  for  Oreb.  |  8  Conoartoa  for  PF.  utd 
Orch  .  Tlx.— 

>c.  1.  In  Cn79«). 

In  K  min..  with  arc.  for  Tlnlin  or  Full  Orch.  aiUk(tmli. 
S.  I  n  £  ( -  Tb«  Storm  •).   Up.  33  or  X  (l<9«-»>. 
4.  In  Eb. 

ft.  laKbrbteehaMe').  Op.MaMD. 

«L  IaOail».ri«T«ft|»MllMtM.B6mii«')<libralUil!K 
T.  Xa  B  nla.  (Otmd  mituy  Cmwnto.  'daaa  to  Omn  te 

Oreca.*  with  2  Orrheslra*)  rtwrnre  IflT). 
ti  la  Kb  (with  Bacchauallaa  Hondo,  acc.  bj  ChoriKV  (Pro- 
duoed  at  M.  P«l«nbur|  lUich  16^  lOD.  and  ptayed  bf 
.    Mr.  Waaie  t  «lw  twdca  WHIIWdato  Oonct  af  Mmh 

1.  PlAKOTOm. 

T.  Fanln»ln».  Of  thMe  there  are  tome  90.  part  w^Mi  virlillnna, 
be«tdc9  thoae  wfaJkb  bave  optu-numben.  Anongat  ttxMu  may  b« 
Ba«ntton«d  ^' 

4  Mniurr  flBlMlH  (Iba  «h  «aIM'l«  Ma  «■  Vapotooa').  P.  B. 
C  Kb.  I  Qrand  Mlliurj  Vantaiia,  O.  |  Vint  Paataula (oa  aa  air  from 
ttM  '  MyiUrat  d'lilt'-tha  ZaabMflMn).  I  Sacond  Faataala  (oa  an  air 

from  the  '  IHn.Mimanle*)^'  |  Third  Panta«la  'on  an  air  from  the  '  Myn- 
tdrn*  d'l*U.*i  I  Fourth  Fantafia  (on  an  air  from  the  lame).  |  Fittli 
I"itit*<l»  'on  an  air  from  thf?  aame).  I  Mith  Fantasia  (on  th*'  Waltz 
f  r>  m  ■  t><>"  (JloTunnl ').  KaiiliAla  wl'h  i»  var.  on  "  l.«  Noiivelle  Zo#.  A.»  ( 
tirand  K*iita.«ia  with  7  rar.  on  '  Im  .lc«nne.'  D  •  I  K<itila»)a  wUh  9  »ar. 
c>a  a  Biisi!in  Waltr  A  mln.  K»iit»»u  wild  >•  vnr.  on  Cavatlna  from 

•  Tancrwii."  Bi>.  I  Faittaila  with  5  T»r.  on  •  Lc  Clair  di  la  Lune,"  Bh.  | 
Karitaala  wtlh  d  w.  on  a  Umom  from  '  VIrtuoil  ambntantl.'  Cjo  | 
Fantaala  (aaariallat  aftba  ain  *  Bietaatd.  o  non  nl  and  ■  Charmante 
OabrMto') iHthSTar.  oa  'Vlf*  BmuIIT/O. |  VaalMla iriib  •  vtr. 
«ti  Ihmdo  d'Allnaii  and  an  air  inm  *mmt»  Ou^eim.*  0. 1  Viatafla 
with  10  Tar  on  '  Nat  eor  plo.'  Bb  mln.  t  Fantasia  on  the  air  '  Le  point 
du  Joiir  '  Kaniasia  oa  the  air  'Ftrmin  et  ton  chl«n.'  |  Fanusia  on 
the  I'Dl-  nai"'  '  [,*  plarlda  cam p« (rut "  arid  oMi-r  alri  »iing  by  Mme. 
fata'ft"!     I  \i  (I'll  ■  I,'Or»<o  «ur  m<T  '  on  t!i-  \  >  i.rtl&n  Barcarole 

•  Bioi'dioa  m  uondvletta'and  otiterairatuiig     Mme-UatalanLU  | 

wMi  trar.  (dad.  la  Hw 


•  AlH»vablUMagait.88. 


I  Alao  publlihad  M  op.  m 
B  AlMpuMliti«daaoiha. 
a  At  tbto  potnt.  aboat  tiM  data  of  BtClbilira  anfftl  la 

almoat  ail  record  of  hii  worlu  dUappean. 

*  Ti>e  orldnal  More  of  thii  work  came  Into  the  poueMkoo 
«rh>-l>-«.  and  wasiold  bf  biBian  laavlAg  London  tn  Utt. 

c  .So  tn-j  autbarlHai  daolaia  tbat  Kajbait  oely  wiwa  8  aC 

■ji  luiiiir*. 

ti*foro  jHOft. 

•  '      Nonfalle  ZoS '  waa  an  opwa 
»  •!« Jeanne'  waa a danoa air. 

w  •!  VIrtaadambalaMi'  oaaMi 

II  Af»pw«aU9lkiaBBirtari1ia|Ni 
   "ilkaMFF. 


lltotMlifMtdiKfMMa.  XarlaebUn.  I  nmtaalaaal 
dtMM>«tlhf  atr.«ilBDariaB  alt«,Pailn.|Fastaakairitb«WM 
F.  I  Fantaaia  (dad.  to  Prince  Lobkowtts).  O.  |  Vtotaaia  ao  aa  air  tnm 
the  ■  MritArea  d'lala '  (dad.  to  Mme.  Moma).  Bb.  I  Faataita  with  var. 

on  the  air  "  L'on  rerlent  toujour*'  from  '  Joconde,'  K.i« 

n.  Amdoa.  Amongst  the  vast  quantltr  of  thaae  the  followioi  ma; 
ba  itanlwila  Iliad 

15B«adaalaBBealBi  Bk.l.0,  A.Bbi  BlLS.IKBb.ri  Bk.s,  D. 
0.  At  Bk. «,  e.  a  A  i  Ml  «,  r.  A  abk.  n.  I  ta  BaavMl.  A.  I  Torklah 
Baote  (utth  TMia  od  M.).  O.  t  Maapelltan  Beodo.  F.  |  Oeaaek  Boada 
(wHh  Violin  a4  lih  >.  T>.  |  9  Scotch  Hondo*  (with  Violin  ad  M.).  18 
Pastoral  Hondo*.  K.  Eh.  I  Le  Itenrer  et  aon  Trotip«*a.  Bb.  |  Mpart 
de  Part*  pour  P»H"^^■^^M>^(n{.  Jt".  |  L««  Adtrut  de  Bayard  k  la  Dame,  X. 
Tlnk-a-tlnk  ffrmi  tti"  durt  In  Blue  Beard  ).  (j.>^  |  Bird  duet  from 
•The  Cal>ltiet.'  D.'«  I  I'olacra  from  •  ThT  ('«bln<  t.'  [  Caitanet  *ong  in 
'The  (Hraran,*  Bb."  I  Fftvouri^r  I  '.  [nils-  nxug  by  Mr«-  BiUlngton 
arr.  at  a  Rondo.  |  3  FaToutlte  Ikindo*  (wltb  iTluta).  |  Hondo  on  a 
6wl»  Theme,  B  b. 

III.  Ain  teitk  rariationt.  Of  th«8e  there  are  a  rery  great  nnmber. 
Amungit  the  chl<-f  may  be  dUilnftiUliod  :— 

10  8ct»  of  VurtilloDi  I'pub.  about  IMi'i  .No.  1.  Air  farori  de  '  I^once  ' 
fep.  op.  IJ  No.  2.  Air  du  ball' t  1.- >  N.'  r  *  de  Uauiache.'  ,Nu  :'. 
1'olonal«e  lie  V'lottI,  Kh.  No.  4.  1  h'^nir  ile  liayda.  No.  6.  Andante 
with  var.  No.  fi.  Air  du  petit  CommUilonalre.  Ko.  7.  Thi^mo  de 
Haydn.  No.  &  Th^me  de  Motart  (' Alia*  tahit '}.  No.  9.  Andantinu 
('  Un  Jour  da  oet  Automna  *>  witb  aar.  No.  10.  Air  by  Morart  ('  Dei 
MAnnera'),  I  L'Hlaiaa  daa  Manafllota  with  Tar.  |  ■  Lullaby'  (by  Storace) 
witk  Tar.tMaaaitalei  (BaabarfMlai)  uttli  «ar.  I  Fapaiaao  (Zaobar* 
flIHa)  wMh  w.  I  Tar.  aa  a  Bwartan  Tbaoia  (with  yiatln  ad  lA.).  t  Bo* 
manee  and  Pattorale  from  'NIaa'Uwithli  Tar.  I  Variation*  on  a  Pong 
('A  peine  au  xTtir'i  by  MAhnL  |Two  Roislan  Alr«  ('8chOne  MInka' 
and  •  Klein*-  ZUf  iiniTln  ')  with  rar.,  D  mln..  V.  I  I'olonaUe  de  Vlotti 
WUh  var..  lib.  I  I'aJtur*!'.^  ami  7  ^ar.  (with  Violin  ad  lib.).  ]  liunslan 
Air  wilb  Tar.  (With  VioUaodM.^  I  Air  ('Anddoea  a  fond  eawlioo') 

from  Tte  OlMMkM'i*  iiMincI Air Itoataiaua  da  TMtt irtUtd 

var..  0. 

IV.  Pol-jumrrU.  Of  the«e  there  is  a  aerie*  of  90.  The  key*  of  the 
flr*t  7  are  K.  A.  A.  K».  I»,  !».  KK  and  of  the  itnh.  EK  Nov  1-1« 
were  publl«hed  In  VtjU  between  1T9I  and  IT'.".  aii<l  the  remainder 
shortly  alter.  Beaidc*  Uie  plaee  already  menlluQad  under  Orcbeatnl 
Trork«.  a  caprica-Poi-pa«il  wltb  w.a*  ao  air  tnm  'Alanta ' 

be  mentionod. 

r  tfeto  Out  mv  ba 


V. 

tloned  :— 

<ir*nde  Marche  do  Bonaparte  en  Italle  (with  TumbourlDe  acc), 
nve*?).  I  <inindn  P*lallle  de  (Jemspiv?  rwilh  T»r,  on  Manelllai*), 
Wy.  I  l><  f»ltc  il.-<  K«[>*«noU  |'*r  I  arno  -•  Kran^alu*  (Military  8uua(a), 
ITV:.  1  Britannia,  or  Admiral  PiincMi'*  Victors  ITiC.  |  St.  Paul  »  Pro- 
ceMlon.  17HH.  I  i,a  Journ<'-e  dTlm  laUo  arr^iijrrd  (or  Wind  lastru* 
ment*),  im.  |  The  Public  LUrUtuulug  ut  iba  Naft,  UM-  1  See  also 
oppw8t,Ml.aadlllk 

9.  MlMILLaHIOOft 

t  AaMOflil  Iba  blibv  dMi  af  naile  tbal  Wb  nidar  Ibb  batd 

nay  be  noticed:— 

Method*  de  PF.  eotitanant  lea  prindpea  aceessalre*  pour  Uca 
toucher  de  cvt  Inttruraent.  de*  gammes  daiu  tout  lea  ton*,  de*  eier- 
cirri  pour  le*  double*  cadence«,  IS  petitai  le^n*.  6  <onatri  d'urta 
difficult^'  (rrailuelle  et  dw  (rr*nd«  cierrlcet.  le  tout  dolKt^.  et  enJn 
line  Instniftlon  »ur  la  niani.  ie<  il»  «e  *rr»lr  de*  pedale*.  IK*.  I  12 
Ponxt*.^  I  K.  M  hand*>-th^  flr^t  «  In  V.  (i,  ti,  C.  Bh,  F.  I  6  St)nalas  for 
lUrp  |.1  Hufti.  IK.  and  ,  r.  1  >uet*  or  Sonata*,  2  PF.*.  or  PF. 

and  liarp.  |  0  Soiiala*  (or  Harp,  with  acc  for  Violin  and  Cellu.  |  C 
tenaies  pariodlqaes  (one  witb  Violin  or  Fiate  ad  lib.),  PF.  I S  Pre- 
ludea.  PF.  1 19  Sonalinaa  la  t  Booka-Bk.  1. 0,  Bb,  O.  D.  Eb.  A :  Bfc.  S. 
c.  (}.  F.  D,Bb.  Bb.PF.|8loa»ttatlHrbiglBaccaKPr.l8nMtaiDr 
Harp  with  Violin  ad  ».  |  BWgto  faa  tba  daotb  ofllarAal  Priaca 
Boltykuin.  PF,  D  mln..  ItnA.  |  7  Mn  by  Braham  (*The  baaatHiil 
maid'  and  'SeTer  think  o(  meeting  ••■rrow')  In  Beere"*  opera  'Ilia 
Cabinet'  arranireii  «•  a  s<  iiaia.  PP..  Bh.  |  I.a  Chasaa.  fiooata.  PF.. 
with  Violin  n  i  /l^  l<  .-.  ,,«!*.  PP..  with  VIoUl^  OBlo.|0««tam 
and  Hondo.  PF.  |  overture  and  Polonaise,  PF. 

II.  The  fntlowinr  era  among  the  chief  of  hit  llgbtar  wwli  <— 

13  Pacchanal*.  PF. (with  Tamt>oiirlr>e  aj  lih.i.  |2  Book*  of  9erm- 
ades  PF.  I  I'iCaprlccIo*.  PK.  I  Turk  »li  March.  PF.  |  Marrhe  de  Peter- 
hot.  iHll.  I  F.  Triumphal  March  on  the  entry  of  Al<  i.  I.  and  Fred. 
Will.  HI.  Into  I'ari*.  mt.  PF.  I  Ia!  IHi  ur  de  l'a%  aIerlo  Ruue  i  8t- 
PeterslMiiirs  le  11  Oct.  lUlt.  pl^ce  mdltaire,  PK.  I  Le  I'.'part.  Im- 
promptti,  I'F,  .  «'  I'aprlce  on  "Non  pla  andrat,'  I'K,.  I-l'  ]  i  Nou- 
Telle*  Wal/e*  4  tr.  W  main*  (the  6th  Walti  Is  a  purfvU  r  f  thf  (Innle  of 
the  'Vaatala').  PF.  |  Polonalie.  PF.;  P.  j  TurklOi  Jt.  ndo  f,.r  Harp, 
witb  VtoUa  and  Tambourine  ad  lib.  |  Air  ('  Enfant  ctierl ')  with  Tar., 
rw.  aad  Barp.  |  Vaaaarlta  Booda  far  Oaltar  aad  Vlataar  VtoUa:  D. 

lo  Iba  IBM  boak  af  'Tbadaaa  MaHo'  far  tba  IT«  pobHlbad  far 
H.  OorrI  of  Bdhiburgb.  tba  Bnt  auaiber  to  *  Air  fm  Blaba  «l  Btbal 
by  Maibelt.'  but  no  ilagia  Itaaa  of  Infonaatloa  about  'BtalM  at 
Babat'laCoftbagailag,anaptlbal  Hdaaaaat  Mm  to  haTe  bera  a 
ani  lar 


[J.H.M.] 


<>  ThI*  may  ba  Oft  M, 
i«  Thl«  wa»  a 
laouard.  1x14. 
ta  Aaaparabf 
II  Aa 
»Ab 


wa*  an  op»ra  by 
ta  An  opera  by  Kelly,  17W. 
Brabaau  IML 
MAaaiMHftbf  FftliMla, 
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flTKIN,  •  ftmily  of  {rfanofiNrto  SMkcn  md 

pUyera. 

I.  JoHANK  Andreas,  the  founder  of  German 
pianoforte  making,  was  born  at  Heidesheim  in 
the  Palatinate  in  173S.  Nothing  ia  known  of 
hia  early  life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  in 
.  Fltfto  is  175^1  to  have  remained  there  for 
•ome  years.  We  may  conclude  that  ho  was 
engaged  in  oi^n-buildin,<^  and  harpeichord- 
aiMini;,  since  he  was  not  only  a  go<3d  musician,  but 
a  proficient  in  both  handicrafts,  before  be  turned 
to  pianoforte-making.  After  Paris  we  find  him 
•4  Avgpbaig.  organist  of  the  Barfiiiu**  rkirche,  the 
famous  organ  of  wliich  he  built,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Kreuzkirche.  When  the  article  PiANoroRTK 
was  written  K|>ecial  euouiiies  were  made  in 
Vienna  and  elsewhere,  to  aiscover  any  pianoforte 
remaining  of  Stein's  make,  but  without  success. 
Tbew  enqolries,  however*  led  to  the  discovery 
of  ft  onnd  piano,  which  was  secured  by  M.  Vic- 
tor Suhtllon.  of  the  Museum  of  the  Ck>n8ervatoire, 
Braawb.  ItioiaKribed 

Jasa  Andr4  StHn 
Eseteur  d'onucs  et  des  Clavveiaa 
Ocgudsta  4  rfiaUse  des  Minorite* 
AngsbmuvllML* 

TlwMtion  of  tlii^i  lii<  li  ird  grand  piano  is  the 
■MM  ae  tliat  in  J?'ig.  10,  p.  718,  vol.  ii.  of  thia 
"DkHmtaj,  wUbh  was  eopied  from  »  eearoe 
pamphlet  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  OeHell- 
schafl  der  Moaikfreunde  at  Vienna.  The  wedge 
damper  h  CriBtoibri*s;  the  escapement  and  otiier 
parts  of  the  action  differ  entirely  from  that 
maker's  and  from  Gottfried  Silbermann's  as 
preeenred  hi  tlvee  fuitnimeiita  at  Potedam,  in 
which  the  Fl'irentino  maker  Cristof  ■ri  in  cl<>Kely 
followed.  This  inatroment  has  also  the  genour- 
ittiirt  or  knee-pedal  fbr  nUoig  the  dampm, 
which  precedul  tlie  f<>ot<pedaL  [Sec  SoRnixi.] 
The  genouilli^re  and  8tein*a  eecapemeut  are  de- 
•erihed  by  Iffonrt  with  great  i^asfo  in  a  letter 
a<Mressed  to  his  mother,  in  October  1 777,  only 
a  very  few  yeaia  before  M.  Mahillon's  piano  was 
made.  What  aetton  was  need  by  Spaeth  of 
Ratisljon.  also  referred  to  by  Mozart,  we  do  not 
know,  but  M.  Mahillon's  recent  disoovery  at 
Bmasele  of  a  square  piano,  with  the  rodiraents 
of  Stein's  action — that  is,  the  same  centretl  per- 
eomion  without  the  hopper  escapement — leads 
directly  to  the  eonelnslon  that  this  aimple  action, 
oIomFy  as  Mozart  found  it  without  tilo  eccnpe 
ment,  was  in  common  use  before  Stein  bnq^rt  his 
ittTentive  genius  to  bear  npon  its  ImproTement. 

Weleker  von  Ctontershaust  n  ('  Der  Clavierbau,' 
Frankfort  1870,  p.  173)  gives  a  drawing  of  this 
notion  without  hopper  eieapement,  attribnting  it 
to  SilKennann  ;  Imt,  a.s  far  im  wo  can  see,  without 
proof.  Many  of  the  early  German  pianos  have 
arfdier  date  or  infoription,  whidi  makes  the  at- 
Iribnti.'n  to  a  maker  diffindt.  We  are  dis|Mi8ed 
to  think  that  Silbermann  would  not  have  aban- 
doned the  good  aedon  of  CMstofoii,  which  he 
knew  how  t<>  finish  well,  for  a  crude  tentative 
mechanism ;  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  Seven 
Teart  War  having  ontlrdly  etamped  oat  Snon 
1  Ti.ru.i  ncMr-t.indHilim.Mia».»siHloetliblMlfcslHstfsht 

be  5  or  6  liutcad  ni  0, 


pianoforte-making,  ft  new  era  began  with  the 
restoration  of  peace,  and  that  the  merit  of 
founding  that  (xennan  pianoforte-making  which 
was  so  long  identified  with  the  School  of  Vienna, 
belongs  to  Stein,  whose  inventive  talent  and 
artistic  devotion  were  displayed  in  the  good 
iutroments  he  made,  which,  by  1790  at  latest, 
were  adopted  as  models  both  in  North  and  Sooth 
Oermany,  as  the  two  grand  pianos  formerly  be- 
loutring  to  Queen  Louise,  mndofajHuhn,  'Organ- 
huiUer '  of  lierlin,'  and  pr«*erve<l  in  memoij  of 
her  at  Potsdam,  unmistakeably  show. 

Garillr,  in  his  Lexicon,  has  preserv  ed  a  Ink  of 
numerous  inventions  by  Stein ;  of  which  none  ars 
now  of  value  save  the  escapement  and  the  key- 
boartl  shifting  by  means  of  a  pedal.  He  intro- 
duced  the  bitter  in  his  '  Saitenharmonica '  in 
1789,  carrying  the  hammers  fn^>m  threo  strings 
to  one,  which  he  spaced  rather  away  from  the 
other  two  unisons.  This  '  una  corda '  he  named 
' Spinettchcn.'  Mr.  Thayer'  has  unearthed  a 
reooid  of  Pastor  Junker,  showing  that  Beethoven 
in  1 79 1,  when  residing  at  Bonn,  alwajfa  used  an 
instrument  of  Stein's. 

Stein  died  is  1 79 2,  leaving  two  sons,  Mat- 
thatiH  Andreas  and  Friedrich  (see  Iwlow),  and  a 
daughter,  Maria  Anna,  known  as  Nanette,  who 
in  1794  married  Streieher,  and  waa  rsnlly  the 
moat  prominent  of  the  qxoup. 

Though  Streieher  ultimately  succeeded  to  the 
business,  which  had  been  removed  from  Aogsbmg 
to  Vienna,  his  name  does  not  appear  for  several 
years  in  connection  with  it.  [See  footnote  to 
PlANOFOBTE,  p.  718  a.]  The  firm  as  late  as  1801 
was ' Geseh wister Stein ' ;  Bubsequently  * Nannette 
Stein'  only,  which  appears  a«  the  maker's  name 
on  a  grand  pianoforte  with  six  pedals,  existing 
(i88a)  in  Windsor  Ca.stle.  For  the  continuation 
of  the  Stein  business  see  Stkeichku.  [A.J.H.] 

3.  Mabia  Anna,  or  Nanbttk  Stein,  was  Ixim 
Jan,  2,  1769,  at  Augsburg.  When  barely  8  she 
played  to  Mozart  on  his  visit  to  Augsburg  in 
1777,  and,  in  spite  of  the  had  habits  she  had 
'  contractexl,  he  said  of  her  '  She  may  do  yet,  for 
she  has  genius'  (Jahn,  i.  368).  Her  talent  and 
capacity  were  so  obvious  that  her  fstber  enily 
initiated  her  into  the  details  of  his  business,  and 
on  his  death,  Feb.  ^9,  179a,  she  carrietl  it  on,  in 
conjunction  with  her  toraMr  Matrttiius  Andreas, 
with  a  decision  and  energy  almost  masculine. 
In  1 793  she  marriwl  Johann  Andreas  Stkkicuek, 
an  excellent  pianist  and  tt  .I'  lu  r  from  Stuttgart, 
and  then  she,  her  hunhand,  and  mother,  moved 
to  Vienna.  The  new  firm  of  '  Nanette  and  An- 
dreas Stein*  (constituted  by  Imperial  decree 
Jan.  17.  I794>  eHtaMi.shed  itself  in  the  house 
where  it  still  remains,  the  '  lied  Ruse,'  No.  301 
ixk  tlw  Landstrasse  sabnrbw  In  181 1  the  fiKtorj 
was  removed  to  premises  of  thor  own,  which 
ha<:l  Ijeen  rebuilt  and  enlarged  some  years  bef*>re. 
No.  27  in  the  Ungargasso.  In  iSoi  the  brother 
and  sister  dissolved  partnership,  each  setting  up 

*  On«  of  IhcM  ln«tnim«iitt.       «pp«r-ntI.T  ih'  nHf-r  on*.  l«r«r«  n« 
mme  ooUlde.  but  Intrni*!  riinnnai  "n  sfmw^  thst  ih*  niak'  r 
the  MUM  who  mad*  tbr  17W  oue:  U>th  ri..wlj  r.^-mt  i  •  N  rjrt  » 
piano  to  WaMlMt^  St  ISllbHIK  Silt  tba  ont;ini1  nvo-l"!  t>r  >l-ir> 
IIMl  > -llecUiotvn.  La»-2U. 
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for  themseWet,  m  *  Matthaua  AndraM  GMn,*  and 

*  Nanette  Sti  Liclicr,  geborene  Stein.'  Skreicher, 
who  had  Litliertu  managed  only  the  commercial 
part  of  the  buttiaewi,  now  took  his  full  share  of 
the  work.  Both  firms  andeavoured  to  uerft>ct 
their  instruments  in  evtrv  jMissible  way,  whilo 
8tiU  adhering  to  thu  tiadiliuua  ut'  their  facht^r, 
and  Stein  of  Vienna  became  as  celebrated  M 
Stein  of  Augsburg  had  been.  Tn  1823  the 
Streichers  took  into  partuersliip  their  son  Johann 
Bftptut  (born  in  Vienna  1795).  Nanette  Strei- 
cher  was  at  once  an  energetic  and  cnpable 
woman  of  business,  a  pianibt  uf  remarkable  ex- 
eellenca,  a  person  of  great  general  caltivatioD, 
and  a  model  wife  m  l  mother.  Her  name  is 
doaelv  oonneoted  with  that  of  Beethoven.  ^  It  is 
well  known  that  abe  did  mnch  to  help  him  in 
bis  domestic  arrangements,  lightened  the  burden 
of  his  housekeeping,  and  evcu  looked  after  his 
bodily  health.  Thayer,  in  his  '  Beethoven  '  (iii. 
339),  gives  us  a  striking  picture  of  their  relation- 
Hhip,  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
tliHt  excellent  work.  [See  al^io  vol.  i.  of  thia 
I  Mctionary,  p.  1906.]  Nanette  Streicher  died 
.Jan.  16,  1S35,  and  was  followed  by  her  hu^b md 
on  May  25  of  the  askiue  year.  The  busiuesd  in  still 
carried  on  by  their  ton,  J.  B.  Streicher.  Her 
brother, 

3.  Mattuaus  Akdbeas  Stein,  was  bom  at 
AugabttT]^,  Dee.  la,  1776,  accompanied  his  aieter 

to  VieniKi,  bet  up  for  himself  in  1S02,  married 
Nov.  i2f  1796,  ami  died  May  6, 1843.  His  ion, 

4.  Rabl  AMDBiAB,alaoapianoforie-niakaraiid 

compoticr.  was  bom  in  Vienna  Sept.  4, 1 797*  eariy 

showed  talent  for  music,  and  became  an  excellent 
|>iaaist  and  teacher.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Fiiniter 
in  harmony  and  composition,  and  published  a 
cnn-»Mt  r,iMo  number  ot'  workn  principally  for  his 
iu»iruuieut.  He  also  left  in  MS.,  among  others, 
two  PF.  ooneertos  with  orchestra,  two  orchestral 
overtures,  and  a  comic  ojx  r:i  '  Die  goldene  Gans,' 
words  by  Langbein.  lie  ap^Mjared  several  times 
in  publio,  but  latterly  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  fietory,  in  the  working  of  which  his  father 
had  early  initiated  him.  In  1829  a  patent  was 
granted  to  him.  Karl  Andreat  traveled  mooh, 
and  hi.s  piano8  were  appiociatCH,l  abroa<I,  as  well 
as  by  the  hrst  artists  of  hia  own  country.  In 
1844  he  was  appointed  Court  pianoforte  maker. 
His  book  '  on  the  playing,  tuning,  and  preserv- 
ation of  Stein  pianofortes,''''  contains  valuable 
matter.    He  died  Aug.  28,  1863.  [U^F.P.j 

5.  His  uncle,  Friedhicu,  was  borast  Augsburg 
May  26,  1784.  and  at  tlie  a','e  of  ten  went  to 
Vienna,  and  studied  counterpoint  and  composition 
with  Albreohtsberger.  He  became  one  of  the 
first  pian(tforte-player8  of  the  ca|iit;il,  and  was 
considered  to  be  a  very  promising  composer.  He 
appeared  rather  frequently  in  the  Augarten  and 
Burgtheater  concerts  as  a  playeT  df  concertos, 
especially  those  of  Mozart,  iteichardt  (April  i, 
1809)  caut  hhn:— *A  peilbnner  of  great  power 


■  TtaOilMatwrlod  iatet  tte 
pftaMlpta  of  which  ««■  Nsnr  tte 


fha 

•s  that  of  tb«  Augtbttif 


s  •Knfw  fl«iB«rk«ii 
V.F.S.*.^ 


a.  4.  S|Mm*  Btlartm.  a.  blMlMa  d. 


and  geniua. ...  A  rare  power,  combined  with  the 

deepest  feeling,  characterised  his  performance. 
He  played  some  of  Beethoven's  most  dithcult 
pieces,  and  variations  of  his  own  composition, 
full  of  invention  and  deep  sentiment,  an  l  if  mon- 
t^trous  difliciilty.  Since  then  I  have  Ik  lud  him 
at  home  on  his  magnificent  Streicher  pianoforte, 
and  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  hin  iv>hiduons 
stutly  and  great  talentH.'  These  eulogies  an 
borne  out  by  other  cuntenijKmiry  notices. 

Friedrich Stein  is  the  subject  of  Ries'a  anecdote 
(Notizen,  p.  115).  Ucethoven  ha<l  played  his 
Concerto  in  G  at  his  own  concert,  Dec.  22,  1808 
(tee  voL  i.  p.  187),  with  aatonishing  spirit  and 
speed,  and  immediately  after  called  upon  Ries  to 
tjay  it  in  public,  with  only  five  davs  for  its  study. 
Biee  naturally  diirked  tnoh  a  task,  preferring  to 
play  the  C  minor  one  instead.  At  this  his  master 
was  offended,  and  turned  to  Stein,  who  accepted 
the  task,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  it,  and 
played  the  C  minor  instead,  not  satisfactorily. 
Tliis  anecdote,  which  lias  kept  Stein's  name  alive, 
leaved  unintentionally  a  lalrie  impreHwion  a.s  to  his 
pijwers,  Kics  would  have  playtMl  the  ('  minor 
Concerto  better  ;  for  he  hail  carefully  stmlied  it 
under  Beethoven  himself,  and  was  then  in  his  full 
strength.  Stein  had  had  no  sueh  instructiony 
and  was  forced  to  play  it  with  little  practice, 
when  10  far  gone  in  consiunption  that  ho  died 
four  mimths  later. 

Stein  was  an  industrious  compoKcr,  but  few  of 
his  vocal  oompositioas  reached  the  stage.  He  left 
3  operettas  and  a  baUsI^  of  whidk  only  one— • 
*Die  ¥4e  railiante* — came  topubUo  performance. 
Also  a  set  of  Songs,  a  Violin  Conc^to,  a  Grand 
Sonata  for  the  PF ,  and  a  PF.  Trio.  He  also 
an-anged  Beethoven's  4th  ami  6th  Sympbonisi^ 
and  nioHt  of  Moaart's  and  Cherubini's  Overtores, 
for  two  I'Ks. 

j  His  widow,  Caroline,  daughter  of  a  Vjruna 
■  otKcial  name  1  fla.ir,  was  aUo  a  very  hne  jiianiste- 
Like  her  husband,  she  depended  upon  waching 
for  her  subsistence.  [A.W.T.] 
STEINWAY  AND  SONS,  an  eminent  firm 
of  pianoforte  makers  in  New  York,  distinguished 
by  the  merit  of  their  instruments  and  by  their 
commercial  enterprise,  which,  in  comparatively 
few  years,  have  placed  their  firm  in  equal  rank 
with  those  famous  older  makers  in  Europe  whoso 
achievements  in  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument  have  become  historical. 

Henry  Engelhard  SSteinway  (originallv  Sx£i:f- 
WW)  was  bora  February  15,1 797,  at  Woifthagen, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  The  youiiL:-  -^t  <if  a 
fitmily  of  twelve,  at  the  early  age  of  13  be  was 
the  sole  survivor  of  his  famuy.  Flrom  the  age 
of  17  to  2  1  he  served  in  the  army,  and  during 
that  time  his  natural  taste  for  music  led  him 
to  learn  the  lither.  On  his  discharge,  which 
was  honourably  obtained,  from  the  anny,  he 
thought  of  becoming  a  cabinet-maker,  but  was 
too  old  to  serve  the  five  years  apprenticeship  and 
five  years  as  journeyman  which  the  gfiild  re'iuired 
prior  to  his  becoming  a  master.  Ho  therefore 
went  for  a  year  to  an  irr^ular  master,  and  then 
tomad  to  oi)gaa*biiildiqg,  which  was  fraa  from 
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the  naiTOw  limits  of  a  guild.  Circumstancea 
bowevw,  allowed  hiu  in  1825  to  m&ny  and 
Mttl«  u  ft  cftbtoei-inaker  st  BeeMO,  near  tiie 
Haitz  mountain<«,  wlicre  he  had  been  already 
woridng ;  and  in  that  year  (Nov.  a^)  bia  eldest 
■on  Tliwdore  was  bora.  Steiawaj  in  »  few  years 
turned  hia  attention  to  yiiano-makfag,  and  in 
18^9  exhibited  a  grand  and  twoaquan  pianos  at 
tlM  State  Fair  or  Branswiok.  Seeaea  oeing  in 
Hanoverian  territory,  the  fountlation  of  the 
PniMdan  'Zollverein'  in  1845  brought  Stein- 
ways  Utiierto  floariahtng  bwrineia  to  a  itand- 
•tiUi  and  the  revolution  of  184S  dc'atroyo<l  it 
•ntirely.  The  course  of  cventa  now  induced 
Sieinway  to  leare  Gennany,  and  in  April  1849 
he  emigrated  to  Now  York,  whither  his  family, 
with  the  exception  of  Theodore,  the  eldest  son, 
fbllowed  him  the  next  year.  Fbr  three  years  the 
father  and  tlio  tlirco  sons,  Charles,  Henry,  and 
William,  worited  in  diiferent  New  York  piano 
&ctories.  In  March  1853  they  agreed  to  unite 
and  >tart  in  business  on  their  own  account,  and 
the  firm  of  'Steinway  &  Sons'  was  established. 
In  1855  they  exhibited  a  square  piano  in  which 
the  American  iron  frame  principle  of  a  single 
easting  was  combined  wiUi  a  cross  or  over- 
atrung  scale,  forming  the  Ibtmdation  of  the  bo> 
oaUed  'Steinway  system,'  which,  as  applied  to 
ffrnnd  pianos,  attracted  great  attention  in  the 
London  International  Exfibitiott  of  186a.  Both 
Charles  and  Henry  GKsinway  dying  in  1S65, 
Theodore,  the  eldest  son,  dispoied  of  fib  business 
in  Branswiok  and  became  a  partner  of  the  New 
York  firm.  Their  apacious  concert-room  there 
waa  built  and  opened  in  1866.  About  this  time 
the  Steinways began  to  make  upright  pianos,  and 
their  instruments  of  all  kinds  shown  at  Paris  in 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867,  not  only  gained 
them  snooess,  bat  beoamo  models  fbr  Germany, 
to  tho  great  impn)vement  of  the  German  make 
and  trade.  Henry  Steinway,  the  father,  died  in 
1871.  We  may  quote  from  tho  New  York  £n- 
oyoloptedia  of  Contemporary  Biography  the  sum- 
nanr  of  his  life :  '  By  virtue  of  his  abilities  and 
his  inbora  strength  of  character,  he,  an  orphan 
buy,  became  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers 
in  his  special  industry,  not  only  of  his  own 
oomitry,  but  of  the  world.'  Theodore  and  William 
Steinway  are  now  (1883)  the  senior  partners  of 
the  firm.  In  1875  they  opened  a  branch  of  their 
boainess  in  London,  to  whioh  •  oonoert-room  is 
attached,  and  in  1 880  another  Iwaadi  establish- 
ment at  Hamburg.  [A.J.H.] 

STEINWEG,  the  original  of  Stbikway  (Gro- 
tlan,  Helfierieli,  Sehulz,  Th.  Snurwxoa  Naob* 
VOMER).  This  firm  of  pianoforte-makers  in 
Brunswick  succeeded,  as  the  style  implies,  to  Mr. 
Tlieodor  Steinweg  or  Steinway,  when  he  retired, 
in  1865,  from  the  business  fovmded  by  his  father, 
to  join  the  New  York  firm  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  of 
whieb,  being  the  eldest  brother,  he  has  beoomethe 
senior  partner.  Soon  after  the  Steinway  system 
of  construction  was  brought  out  in  America,  he 
introduced  it  in  Germany,  and  in  the  season  of 
l86o-i  his  concert  instruments,  made  on  that 
principle,  were  publicly  used.   His  successors  in 


8T£PH£Na 

Brunswick  have  maintained  the  good  ropntntioB 
he  founded  for  these  instruments,  wbidi  are 
IkToared  witli  the  prefersnco  of  some  eminent 

pianists;  notably  of  Madame  Schumann,  who 
since  1870  has  used  them  exclusively  in  Gemuuiy 
§or  her  public  perfermaaoea.  Although  tibe 
present  firm  preserve  the  Steinway  mo<lel  iu  the 
main,  they  claim  to  have  made  deviationa  and 
alterations,  partioula^  in  fbo  aotion,  tbai  giw 
the  instruments  of  'Th,  StcmwagB  Nachfolgtr' 
their  own  nicfiel.  [A.J.H.] 

STEPHENS,  Catherixe,  bom   in  London 
Sept.  18,  1794,  having  given  early  indicati  as  of 
aptitude  for  music,  waa  in  1H07 'placed  under 
the  instruction  of  Gesualdo  Lanza,  whose  ptipil 
aha  remained  for  some  years.  Early  in  1 8 1  2  she 
appeared  in  Buboriliiinto  parts  at  tho  Pantheon 
as  a  uieiijber  uf  an  Italian  U^>cra  Company.  Soon 
aflerwanLs  Ijer  fatlier,  dissatisfied  with  the  ap> 
parently  small  progress  she  m.a<ie  under  Lanza, 
placed  her  under  the  tuition  of  Thomas  Welsh^ 
On  Sept.  33,  18 1 3,  she  appeared  anonymotialj 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Mamlane  in  'Artaxentea* 
with  decided  success.    She  re|>eated  the  part  on 
Sept.  a8,  as  'ICsa  Stevens,'  and  on  Sept.  30,  under 
iier  proper  name.  She  soon  aflerwaras  performed 
I'olly  in '  The  Beggar's  Opera,*  Hoeetta  in  '  Love 
in  a  Village^*  and  Clara  in  '  The  Duenna,*  in  each 
gaining  ground  in  public  favour.    Her  ancoess 
occasioned  an  animated  controversy  between  her 
two  instructors  as  to  which  of  them  could  claim 
the  credit  of  having  really  developed  her  abili- 
ties.   In  March  1814  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Cooeert  of  Andent  Music,  where  mm  was  at 
once  allotted  all  the  principal  soprano  songs, 
and  later  in  the  year  she  sang  at  the  festivals 
at  Norwich  and  Birmingham.   She  continued 
at  Covent  Garden  until  1822,  when  she  broke 
with  the  managers  on  a  question  of  terms  and 
transferred  her  services  to  Drury  Lane.  She 
occupied  the  principal  position  on  the  Kni:li>h 
o|>eratic  stage,  at  the  first  concerts,  and  the  fesu- 
vals,  until  1I35,  when  she  retired  into  private  life. 
Her  voice  wns  a  pure  anpratio,  rich,  full,  and 
powerful,  and  of  extensive  compass,  and  her 
exeention  neat,  attiMH^h  not  TSiry  rsmaikaUo  fbr 

brilliancy.  She  fiomewhat  lacked  dramatic  in- 
stinct aud  power,  and  her  enunciation  was  very 
bad,  but  she  excelled  in  tlie  expression  of  quiet 
devotional  feeling  and  simple  pathos.  In  such 
songs  as  Handel's  'Angels,  ever  bright  and 
fidr,'  and  <  If  guiltless  blood,^  and  in  balhMda  like 
'Auld  Robin  Gray,'  and  'Savoiirneen  Deelish,* 
she  captivated  every  hearer.  On  March  1 4, 1 838, 
slie  was  married  to  the  widowed  octogenarian 
Earl  of  Essex  in  hia  house  No.  9  Belgrave  Sjuare,' 
and  on  April  33,  1839,  became  his  widow.  She 

I  la  Mm  rwlih  lagtaiwor  St.  OaoffK,  Bnsrw  Bvan.  Ite  aw 

riac*  «M  origliMllr  entetvd  u  tiArteir  b««n  r«)ebr»twl  In  *ih«  Vuith 
Church.'  ThoM  tail  thro* irordi  ware,  howeror,  iub««<iu>inl>T  trcutnl 
(In  tmi>  plaor»i  tnlh  a  Aarp  ,H««nrwr»t.  V4iJ  "9  li<slgr»rf  S^UAn ' 
wnit^;.  \n>ou  lh<' er»»ure*.  but  wUhi'Ui  »"»  n<i<e.  or  •utlv-»iilcati<*n. 
of  the  «ltcr»tlori  tieing  ni»il«  in  the  K'-slitcr.  Thr  crU-in*!  Mury  ii 
pruTtnl  h;  (lir  wiirtit  'the  I'ailth  I'hurrh'  remfttDlni;  un  ilt-nnl  )ii  Ih* 
eeititked  cop;  uf  tin  raflciar  «t  (tomend  Ucttte,  uutll  JfArcb  Wi. 
MiWB  th«  SMH^MW  polBMS  «iN  Ss  tk*  imwt  wiMti,  end 
uiiMuwi  uluw  tot  itt  aoitwUaa.  nn  toto  haM  ttet  ttliks 
■olltvjr  InitMM  of  au  fttgrknt  •  f lallllM  «f  tt>  dlfinHyiMi  «C  IS* 
Act  at  P»rlUm«Dt  M  to  the  mSs  Ib  nkldl  —wis  tmUkm  k 
BasUun  tic  to  Im  I 
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■urTived  him  for  nearly  43  yearn,  dying  in 
the  houae  in  which  she  waa  married,  Feb.  23, 
188J.  [W.H.H.] 

STEPHENS,  Charles  Edward,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  the  Ed|?eware  Road, 
March  18,  1821.  Diajdaying  early  tokens  of 
mqiiical  organitiation,  be  was  placed  under 
Cipri:iiii  Putter  for  |)i.in((fi)rte,  J.  A.  Hauailton 
for  baniiony,  counterpoint,  and  conipoaition,  and 
Henry  Blagrove  for  the  violin.  In  1843  he  was 
elected  orgaiiiHt  of  St  ISfark's,  Myddelton  Sfjuare, 
&nd  subscquentiy  held  the  same  office  at  Trinity 
Chncb.  Paddington,  1846, 8t.  Jolm'f.  HampftCAd 
1856,  St.  Mark'B,  St.  John's  Wo«l,  1863-63,  St. 
Clement  Danes,  1864-69,  and  St.  Savioar'<i^  Pad- 
dington. 1873-75.  In  1850  he  WM  fllMtod  an 
aiisociate,  and  in  1857  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonio  Society,  of  which  he  has  repeatedly 
been  duMea  a  director.  In  1 865  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Orgauiats.  in  1870  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Muiiic.  and  in  1877  a  liceutiute,  honoris  cauad, 
of  Trinity  College.  London.  His  first  important 
CDmpositi.in  wa^*  a  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and 
violouceilo,  produced  at  the  Society  of  British 
Ifuaioiana,  himself  perfonning  the  plaaofiNrte 
part,  and  he  afterwards  produced  a  symphony 
and  several  concert  overtures  of  great  merit, 
4  of  whidi.  *A  Dream  of  happineo.'  was 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  1 3,  1875.  He 
has  alMo  composed  many  works  for  pianoforte 
and  organ,  and  mneh  Tocal  miurio,  comprising 
anthems  and  8erviee«,  Hongn,  ballads,  part-8ongH, 
etc.  His  part-song. '  Come,  till  ye  right  merrily,' 
gained  the  prize  given  by  Mr.  iieury  Leslie's 
Choir  in  1858,  and  in  April  1879  he  was 
awarded  both  the  first  and  second  prizes  given 
by  Trinity  College,  London,  for  the  heai  string 
quartet.  Although  aa  aUe  pianist^  he  has,  for 
S4)fn<!  years  past,  rarely  appeared  in  public,  having 
devoted  himiielf  almost  exclusively  to  teacliing, 
in  which  he  ia  raoeh  eateemed.  [W.H.H.] 

STEPHENS,  JoBV,  Hua.  Doe.,  edooated  as 

a  chorister  in  (Iloucester  Cathedral,  in  1746  suc- 
ceeded J'kiward  Thomson  as  organist  of  Salisbury 
CSathedfal.  He  graduated  aa  Moa.  Doe.  at  Gun- 
bridge  in  1763.  conducted  the  Gloucester  Festival 
in  1766,  and  died  Dec.  15,  1780.  A  volume  of 
*  Oathednl  Mnaio*  bj  him,  edited  by  Highmore 
Skeati^waapabUdiediBiSes.  [WJLH.] 

8TERKEL,  Johank  Franz  Xaver  (some- 
times styled  \hh6  Sterkel),  born  at  Wurzl)tirg, 
Dec. 3. 1 750,  wa^  a  diiitinguLshed amateur.  Though 
mnric  formed  a  part  of  his  education  it  waa  ouj 
a  part.  He  went  through  h'm  colUt^'O  course  at 
Wiirzburg  univcrsitv,  took  orders,  and  became 
vicar  and erganiatof  NenmUniter.  IniyyShewaa 
call'  1 1  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Mayenco  at 
Aschatienburg  as  cliaplain  and  pianist.  Next  year 
the  Elector  aent  him  on  a  journey  through  Italy ; 
success  attended  him  everywhere,  and  at  Naples 
he  brought  out  an  opera, '  Famaoe,*  with  ^ol»t.  In 
1 78 1  he  returned  to  Mayenoe  and  waa  promoted 
to  a  canonry.  All  this  tin)e  he  was  composing 
a«  well  aa  playing  in  all  departmenta  of  music. 


He  wrote  about  this  date  some  German  songs 
which  were  (peat  favourites,  and  he  formed  some 
excellent  pupila^among  composers  Hofmann 
and  Zulehner,  among  singers  Griinbaum  and 
KirHchbaum.  In  September  1791  occurred  the 
great  musical  event  of  Sterkel's  life,  though  he 
pfdlialtly  dill  not  know  its  significance  —  his 
meeting  with  lieethoven,  then  a  youth  of  twenty. 
Beethoven  eame  to  Aachaflfanburg  with  the  Imnd 
of  the  Elector  of  Bonn,  and  was  taken  by  Kies 
and  Simrocic  to  call  on  the  great  player,  whose 
reputatfon  was  aomething  like  that  of  Lisst  at 
the  pre-sent  day.  Sterkel  was  the  first  great 
executant  that  Beethoven  had  heard,  and  the 
extreme  refinement  and  finish  of  his  style  evi« 
dently  struck  him  much.  He  watched  liim  with 
the  closest  attention,  and  not  unnaturally  de- 
clined to  play  in  his  turn,  till  Sterkel  induced 
him  to  do  so  by  speaking  of  his  34  variations  on 
Ri;,'hini'8  *  Venni  Amore.'  They  had  l>e(  n  pub- 
lished only  a  few  mouths  previously,  and  Sterkel 
dedared  that  they  were  ae  hard  that  he  did 
not  li'  lieve  even  the  ooni[K>ser  could  play  them. 
Beethoven  played  what  lie  eould  recollect,  and 
improriied  others  fully  equalling  the  originala 
in  difficulty — Imt  the  curious  thing  was  that 
he  adopted  Slerkers  delicate  style  idl  through. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  met  again.  In  1 793 
Sterkel  suocecdad  Righini  as  CapellmeiBter  to 
the  Elector,  and  this  threw  him  still  more  into 
seiious  composition,  but  the  Frtucb  war  forced 
the  Elector  to  leave  Mayence,  and  his  Capell- 
nieister  retumeii  to  Wurzburg.  In  1S05  he 
became  Capelimeister  at  liatisbon,  wliere  all  his 
old  energy  levived,  and  he  tai^t  and  compoaed 
with  the  greatest  vigour  and  success.  The  war 
of  1813  at  length  drove  him  back  from  Katisbon 
to  Wunbofg,  and  there  he  died  Oct.  at,  1817. 

The  list  of  Sterkel's  published  co!n|ioBitions  is 
immense.  It  embraces  10  symphonies ;  2  over> 
tures ;  a  stringed  quintet ;  6  string  trios  ;  6  do. 
duos  ;  6  PF.  concertos  ;  a  very  largo  number  of 
sonatas  for  PF.  both  for  2  and  4  hands ;  varia- 
tions, and  minor  piecM;  10  colleiBtiona  of  songs 
for  voice  and  PF.;  Italian  canzones,  duets,  etc. 
The  nuud.)er  of  editions  which  some  of  these 
went  through,  shows  how  widely  popular  Sterkel 
waainhiadikj.  [6.] 

STERLING,  Antoinkttk,  bom  Jan.a3,l850(l) 
at  Sterlingville,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
though  American  by  birth  and  parentage  is  of 
English  extraction,  treeing  her  decent  through 
William  Bradford,  one  of  the  Pi!<rriin  Fathers 
who  crossed  in  'The  Mayflower,'  and  waa  the 
second  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  from  the 
family  of  John  Bra<iford,  martyr*  burnt  in  1555. 

She  possessed,  even  in  childhood,  a  voice  of 
estracrainary  range,  which  afterwards  settled 
into  a  contralto  of  great  richness  and  volume, 
with  a  compass  from  Eb  in  the  Bass  stave  to  the 
top  F  in  the  IVsble  <me.  Her  first  oeriooa  stody 
of  singing  began  in  1867  in  New  York  under 
Signor  Abella.  better  Icnown  as  the  husband  of 
Bum.  d'Angri.  Sbe  came  to  England  in  1868 
and  remained  a  few  months,  singing  chielly  in 
the  provinoM^  m  ronie  for  Germany.   There  she 
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WM  firHt  a  pupil  of  Mn)e.  M»rche«  at  Cologne  ; 

th«  n  i>f  Pauliue  Vi.\nl'it  at  Ba4l<  ii  T'.i(l>>n,  an<l 
lastly  uf  Alauuel  (Jarciu  iii  Ltmduu.  .'-'he  returncii 
to  America  in  1871,  and  soon  took  a  high  )K>iiition 
a-M  a  concert  iingt'r.  On  May  13,  iS--^,  hhe  took 
leave  of  her  native  country  in  a  concert  at  tliu 
Irving  Hall.BoatoB,  MriTed  in  England,  and  made 
her  firat  ni  j-  arrun  c  on  Nov.  5  at  tlio  ('<.vi'iit 
Garden  Prouieuade  Concert,  under  tho  oonduct<ir- 
ship  of  Sir  JuUns  Benedict.  At  the  Crystal 
P.ilaoe  sht;  first  sang  on  Dec.  6,  and  shortly  after 
appeared  at  the  Saturday  Popular,  Feb.  31. 1874, 
Sacred  Harmonic,  PhilluniuHiio.  Albert  Hall 
and  London  Pall.id  C'oncerta.  At  ni<»ucestcr,  in 
tho  following  September,  she  sang  at  the  F^tival. 
She  was  married  on  Baiter  Sunday  1875,  nt  the 
Savoy  Chapel,  to  Mr.  J<rfni  MacKinJay;  and 
since  then,  excepting  a  few  months  in  that  year, 
when  she  sang  in  America  in  a  series  of  40  oon- 
certH  under  Theixloro  Thomas,  has  resided  in 
London,  and  i*  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  singers  there. 

Miin".  Sterling  is  not  unknown  in  cla^sir.il 
mubic.  On  her  lirst  arrival  here  she  sang  the 
Cndle  Qaag  ftmn  Baoh'e  Cbriatmae  Oratorio  with 
much  effect,  and  her  repertoire  contains  riongs  of 
Mendelsitohn  and  Schumann.  But  she  is  e^^sen- 
tiaUy  m  balhid  singer.  Her  voice  is  one  of  great 
beauty  and  attractiveness;  but  it  is  licr  c.irnt^t- 
ness  and  intention,  the  force  which  she  throws 
into  the  etory-^pedally  if  it  be  weird  or  gnm, 
such  a.H  'The  three  fishers,'  'The  sands  of  1)lu.' 
or  '  The  three  ravens ' — and,  probably  more  than 
all,  the  distinotneie  with  whidh  she  dedninw  the 


words,  whelh  t  they  bo  German  or  EaQglish,  that 

form  tlie  real  secret  of  lier  success.  [G.] 

STERX,  Jui.iLH.  wiis  lorn  at  Breslau,  Aug.  8, 
l8S0,  but  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Jkriin, 
where  he  learne<l  music  uniKr  Maurer,  Ganz, 
Mid  liuugeuhageu,  at  the  Sinj;aka<leniie  antl  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  smm  began  to 
compose.  *  J'lcase  enquire  about  Mr.  .Julius 
Stern  of  Berlin,'  .siys  Mcmielssolin,'  *  who  hits 
sent  me  a  book  of  soiigs  with  a  kind  note.  From 
tho  first  glance  I  think  they  .show  talent,  but  1 
have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  else  about  him." 
In  1843  he  received  a  travelling  scholarship  from 
the  King,  which  led  hin),  first  to  Dresden  for  tho 
special  study  of  singing,  and  then  to  Paris,  where 
he  soon  became  known  as  oonduotor  of  tibe  Ger* 
man  '  Ge*an'.jverein.'  Here  he  performed  the 
Antigone,  first  in  the  studio  of  Henry  Lehmann 
the  painter,' and  then  at  theOdAm  theatre,  which 
drew  frt>m  Mendelssohn  a  very  chanM^eristic 
letter  (May  a;,  1844).  In  1846  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  and  in  1847  founded  the  wdUknown 
Sinking  Society  which  bore  his  name.  Tlie  first 
performance  of  'Elijah'  in  Oct.  1847,  gave  a 
specimen  of  the  powers  of  the  new  association, 
and  the  level  has  since  bet  n  fully  nuaintaincil 
by  perfortuances  of  a  very  wide  range  of  works 
both  andent  Knd  modem.  In  187s  the  Society 
odebratetl  its  25th  anniversary,  amid  an  <  ni.lju- 
whioh  conclusively  showed  how  wide  and 
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deep  was  the  public  feeling.    In  1 874  ill-henlth 

<ibli..'ed  Stern  to  retire  fr^ui  the  couductouellipj 
and  he  was  succeeiled  by  StockuauseM. 

Meantime,  in  1850^  withKoliak  and  Marx,  he 
bad  founded  his  ("oiiservatoriuin,  which,  notwiih- 
MtanJing  the  defection  of  his  two  colleagues,  still 
tlourLshes  and  has  educated  many  good  mnsil^MML 
From  iHOij  to  71  lie  conducted  the  Berlin  'Sin- 
fonie-Kapelle,'  and  at  Chriutm.is  1873  undertook 
the  ReioMlMll  Concerts,  which  however  were  not 
commercially  Buccei*.>-f'i!.  mi  l  onlv  l;i->f<  l  for  two 
He.-u<ons.  He  then  confined  hiuibcU  to  his  Couser- 
vatorium  till  hb  death,  Feb.  37. 1883.  Stem  has 
publi-lied  many  vwal  pit  c  os  and  arran;:^ementa, 
but  his  most  enduring  work  will  probably  bo  his 
edition  of  Bxereieee  by  Vaccai  (Bote  k  Bock), 
Cn  scentini  (Petcrn'),  etc.  He  was  nLvle  a  '  Ko» 
nigUche  Musikdii-ector'  in  1840,  and  '£Lunigliche 
Professor' la  i860.  [G.] 

STEVENS,  RiOBABD  Jobv  SAiinn.  bosii  in 

Loudon  in  1757,  wa.s  tduc.itrd  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  choir  under  Itichard  Savage.  He  dia- 
tinguiahed  himself  as  a  glee  composer,  and  oIh 
taini  d  prizes  from  tlie  Catch  Club  for  his  glees, 
'Seoj  what  horrid  tempests  rise,'  1782,  and  '  It 
was  a  lover  and  his  lass,*  1786.  He  waa  np* 
pointe<l  organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  1786, 
organist  of  the  Charter  House,  1796  (retain* 
ing  his  appointment  at  the  Temple),  and  ea 

March  17,  1801,  was  elected  Professor  of  Muiio 
in  Gresham  College.  He  published  three  seteef 
glees  and  some  songs.  Nine  glees  and  a  catch  by 
him  are  included  in  Wivrren's  collections.  Among 
his  best  glees  may  be  mentioned  '  Ye  ^>otted 
snakes,'  *  Blow,  Mow.  thoa  winter  wind,*  'Grabbed 
a'.;e  aiid  youth,'  'SItrh  no  more,  lailits,'  'The 
cloud-capt  towers,'  '  From  Oberun  in  fairy  land,* 
'  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low,'  '  Prithee,  feoliBh 
boy,'  'To  be  gazing  on  those  channs,'  and  'Strike 
the  harp  in  the  praise  of  Bragela^'  all  of  whioh 
still  retain  their  popularity  with  lovem  of  fhttk 
clans  of  compo>ition.  He  edited  'Sacred  Musio 
for  one,  two»  three  and  four  voices,  from  thn 
works  of  the  most  estaanwd  oon^Meen,  ItaKan  end 
English,'  an  ezoellantooUeotion  in  3  toIs.  fol.  He 
died  Sept.  23.  1837.  [W.H.H.] 

STEVENSON.  Si&  Jour  Ahouew,  Knight, 
Mus.  Doc.,  son  of  John  Stevenson,  a  violfaiist  in 

the  State  Band  in  Dublin,  was  born  in  Dublin 
about  1 762.  In  1 773  he  was  admitted  a  ohoristtor 
of  St.  Patrick's  and  Christ  Church  Oathedrals, 
Dublin,  and  continued  so  until  1779.  He  after* 
wai  ds  became  a  vicar  choral  of  both  cathedrals, 
and  a  member  of  the  choir  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  composed  new  mutiic  to  0'Keem*s 
farce«,  'The  Son-in-Law  '  and  'The  Agreeable 
Surprise,'  to  enable  them  to  be  performed  in 
Dublin,  tad  also  composed  tor  tho  Jrinh  stage 
the  operas  of  '  The  Contract,*  1783 ;  '  Love  in  a 
blaze,'  1800  ;  '  The  Patriot,*  and  'The  Burning 
of  Moscow.'  He  obtained  his  Mus.  Doc.  degree 
at  Dublin  in  17QI,  and  his  kni;;hf  hood  fnuu  the 
Lonl  Lieutenant  (Lord  Hardvvicke).  in  1803. 
He  composed  some  Services  and  Anthems  (n 
ooUection  of  .which  he  puUUahed,  with  his  poi^ 
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trait  prefixed,  in  1825),  'Thanksgiving/  an 
oraUMWH  Md  numeKoua  f^MB,  duets,  ion^  etc. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  tht! 
symphonies  and  aooompanimcnts  to  the  colluction 
of  Lriah  Molodiw,  the  words  for  which  wore 
written  Inr  Ttonuui  Moon.  He  died  Sept.  14, 
X833.  [W.H.II.J 

STBWABT,  Sib  Robert  Pbescott,  Knight, 
If  us.  Doe.,  wm  of  Charles  FredetidE  Stewart, 
Ubrvrian  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  was  born  in 
DnUin,  Dec.  16,  1825.  He  watt  educated  ae  a 
diorister  of  Chrfot  Church  Oathedr*!,  DnUin,  of 
wliuh  he  was  afipointed  organist  at  the  early 
age  of  18.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  organist 
<tf  Tilnity  College,  Dublin.  In  1846  lie  became 
OOndnetor  of  the  T'iii\  (.rsity  of  Dublin  Choral 
Sodetyt  the  meniberu  of  which  defrayed  the 
espeoiea  of  the  perfcnnanee  of  Ue  music  for 
degrees  nf  Mus.  Vkw.  ami  Mus.  Doc,  which 
took  place  in  1851,  besides  presenting  liim  with 
his  gndmUt'a  robes  Mid  »  jewelled  bAton.  In 
1852  he  became  a  vicar-ch0r.1l  of  St.  Patrick's 
Gathedral,  and  in  1 861  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Murio  in  the  UniTeraity  of  DubUn.  He  was 
chosen  to  represent  Ireland  at  the  great  Peace 
Festival  held  at  i^ton  (Ui>.A.)  in  1872,  on 
whioh  oooMion  he  composed  a  fintasi*  on  Ush 
airs  for  orchestra,  organ,  and  chorus.  Upon  his 
return  from  America  he  was  knighted  by  the 
Lord  Ueutenant  (Earl  Spencer).  In  1873  he 
wris  apiK'inti  il  conductor  of  the  Dublin  Philhar- 
monic. Amongst  Sir  Kobert  Stewart's  many 
oompoddonSfhis  glees  deserre  parlioular  mention. 
In  tiiis  blanch  of  his  art  he  has  won  numerous 
prizes  and  well-merited  renown.  His  more  im- 
]  >ortant  works  faidiide  m  ode  far  the  opening  of 
the  Cork  Exhibition  of  i^^z  ;  'Ode  on  Shake- 
spear^'  produced  at  the  iiirmingham  Festival 
1870;  a  'Ghuroh  Hynmal,*  which  has  passed 
thn>ugh  three  editions;  and  two  Cantatas,  'A 
Winter  Night's  Wake'  and  *  The  Eve  of  S.  John.' 
Sir  Robert  Stewart  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as 
an  organist ;  his  playing  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion ol  1 85 1  and  that  at  Manchester  in  1857  ex- 
cited genenl  admiration.  As  oocnpant  of  the 
I>iiblin  chair  of  music,  his  excellecit  lectures  and 
writings  on  music  bear  evidence  to  his  wide 
culture  and  litnaiy  aUU,  as  well  as  to  hie  high 
iiiii>i(':\l  attainments.   Hia  musical  memory  is 

rtUKukable.  [NV.U!H.] 

STIA8TNi^  Bbrnabo  Wjikzxl.  violonoeUut» 
bom  at  Prague  in  1 770.  Lfttte  is  known  of  him 
except  that  be  wa.>*  probably  professor  at  the 
Conveisatuir^  to  which  he  dedicated  his  work  on 
the  vlolonedlo.  It  ia  remarkable  far  what  may 
be  almost  called  a  treatise  on  the  accompaniment 
of  recitative  as  it  was  then  practised,  and  which 
oar  own  Lindley  brought  to  such  perfection  as 
will  probably  never  be  heard  again.  He  dedicates 
no  less  than  30  pages  to  this  subject,  of  which 
39  consist  of  examples  of  all  the  forms  and 
harmonies  then  in  use.  He  haahowoYeratraQgefy 
omitted  to  figure  the  bass. 

SriAiiTNf,  J  KAN,  brother  of  the  above,  bom  at 
Pnigiia  in  1 774.  We  know  acaniely  anything  of 


his  career.  He  seems  to  have  studied  harmony 
and  the  vioionoeDo  at  Prague,  under  his  brother, 
but  he  must  have  soon  left  that  city  at*  he  is 
described  on  the  title  of  his  op.  3  as  '  Yioluncelle 
de  S.A  U.  le  Grand  Due  de  Frankfwt.*  Accord- 
ing to  Fetis  ho  was  musicril  dirt  rtor  at  Ntir«  in- 
berg  in  1S20,  and  from  thence  went  to  Mannheim. 
He  is  known  to  have  been  in  London,  and  he 
dedicated  two  of  his  finest  eoin[)o^itions  to  Lindley 
and  Crosdill,  as  well  as  his  thret:  duets  op.  8  to  Sir 
W.  Curtis.  His  last  and  perhaps  finest  work  was 
aliio  publislied  and  {»robably  written  in  London. 
He  was  also  iii  Paris  when  he  arranged  his  op.  1 1 
for  cdlo  and  plano^  and  he  also  dedicated  hia 

op.  3  to  the  p'lpils  of  the  Conservatoire.  There 
exists  a  beautiful  French  edition  of  his  six  grand 
duets  op.  I,  and  also  of  hb  two  sonatas  op.  a,  the 
latter  in  score.  I  liearJ  from  one  who  knew  him 
that  he  was  nervous  and  diihdeut  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  thia  may  account  fbr  his  having  left 
no  mark  or  record  of  hini>elf  as  a  performer. 
But  his  compositions  for  the  violoncello  must 
render  his  name  immortal,  for  though  the  list  of 
his  works  only  amount  to  13,  the  originality  and 
purity  of  them  all  entitle  him  to  rank  amo^|  tha 
very  first  writers  for  the  instrument.  He  ia 
often  called  the  Piecthoven  of  tlie  violoncello,  nor 
can  that  be  considered  too  high  praise.  A  list  of 
his  works  follows 

OpkL  (!  crvii..)  ihi-t^  t.-r  'J  C"Vo<t.  c*fdlc*t«l  to  Yih  l.n  ftuT. 

Op.  2.    kuiiatM  tur  c«llu  tulu  wtlb  acc«>n>pa4itiii«iil  tor  » '-'iid  oeUo. 

lutd  'iud  Mih*. 

Op.  4.  IS'FMItw  pMowpsorvMoaedlatC  ta«sirSMa>ds«MB> 

mcnfanU.' 
(ip.  ^.  6  pKcn  fiictlet  for  ccHo  tnil  Imji. 
Op.  0,  3  rmid  <)uel»  fur  "i  celluA. 

Up.  7  «  ijiic<Tllii>i  (or  (vllij  with  ■ccoinpan(in«ntt  for  flute.  2t«nori, 
cpIIii         1 1  lilt  1  4'  il  t  jtciJ  to  Llndlcf.  whi-  ^ il  l  it  wis  lUr  niif*t 

pUrc-  e>cr  wtitlc'ti  lur  iIju  iiiilnilinnl,  flajrod  t>7  Um  Uto  Mi.  lUu- 
cock. 

Op.  K  3  duets  (ur  S  cello*. 

0p>.  t.  s  ptMM  iMnw  iwr      sea  taa. 

Ojn.  Xk  AnSwte  trlUiwitrtlo— hrerttowlowHIiMiOTipaiilimHi 

for  flute.  3  violin*,  tenor,  and  o^Ito.  dedicated  to  CruMUU. 

Opw  II.  t  tololfor  cello  Slhi  tMU. 

OpbJSi  Tbcme  ntlh  lartallutu  aud  rondo  with  quartet  accompMd- 


Op  IS.  Omritl  irlo  fur  cello  »olo  vrliti  iiroiinp^nlmeiit  lor  tenor  and 
'.'lul  cMi.  iiublUli.'J  ill  Luiid'-n  b)  Wi  .-li  .t  H.i». ».  bul  Ui.koMni  IHI 
tho  CoutiiiLiil.  The  llMle,  a  rondo  iu  «;--  U^ua  »»  lutlons ;— 
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STICH,  Jon  ANN'  Wexzkl,  knnvn  .w  Pnirro, 
eminent  horn-player,  bom  about  1755  in  iioheuiin. 
Wai  tiii^t  mnsio  and  the  Franch'lioni  by 
Matiegka  and  H.impel  of  Dresden,  at  the  ex- 
Mue  of  Ck>unt  Thun.  On  hia  return  to  the 
Goiiiitli  bonMhold  lie  eoliMlclered  tilnuelf  ill- 
treated,  tfMik  offence,  and  ran  awny  with  some  of 
bis  oomradeii.  To  avoid  recognition  he  Italianized 
hie  nsroe  to  Pnato,  aad  tntvelled  in  Germany  and 
Fmnce,  settling  for  a  time  in  Wiirzburg,  Treves. 
Ck)blenz,  Parian  eto^  and  attracting  considerable 
attention.  In  I^urte  lie  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mozart,  who  corapos-eil  for  him  aSinfonie  oou- 
ocrtante  for  flute,  oboe,  horn,  and  bassoon,  never 
played  nad  Qow  nnfbrtunately  loet.  'Punto  plays 
maj^nifict  ntly  '  {//Idgt  iwignifiqite)  writes  Mozart 
to  his  father.  In  1 788  he  was  engaged  by  Mara 
(with  Otaff,  Fiadier,  and  Florio)  for  her  concerts 
at  the  Fkatheon,  London  (Q.  In  Yiennat  Bae- 


STIGELLI. 

thovea  composed  his  sonata  for  PF.  and  bora 
(op.  17)  fbr  hhn,  and  tbe^r  played  it  togiether 
without  rclicarsal,  at  Punto's  concert,  April  18, 
1 800.  It  was  received  enthusiastically,  and  at 
onoe  aneofod.  After  this  Panto  made  another 
tmir  with  Diis'fck,  returned  to  Pra.,'uo  and  gnvn 
a  concert  at  the  theatre  there  in  1 801.  Ho  died 
alter  a  l<mg  illnesa  Fob.  16, 1803,  and  hia  epitaph 
runs 

Orans  tulit  punetuia  Panto,  i-ui  Musa  Bobema 
Ui  flaaslt  vivot  sle  nortenti  gemit. 

IT  in  compositions  were  publislied  in  Pars  l»y 
Sieber,  2«adennann,  Cochet,  Imbault,  Le  Due, 
and  Pleyel.  [C  J^.P.] 

STIEIIL,  Hktxbicu,  bom  at  Liibeck,  Auj^.  5^ 
1829,  second  sou  of  T.  D.  Stiehl,  an  esteeiaaed 
organist  there.  He  studied  at  Lttbeck  and  Weimar, 
and  at  Leipzig  under  Aloscbeles,  Gado,and  Haupt- 
inann.  In  1853  he  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  as 
organist  to  the  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  Director 
of  the  Sing-Akademie.  In  1867  he  moved  to 
Vienna,  and  after  staying  there  two  years  went 
on  to  Italy.  In  1 87 a  and  1 873  he  was  in  London, 
and  from  Oct.  1874  to  1877  resided  in  Belfast 
as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and 
founder  of  the  Cecilia  Society  there.  He  then 
returned  to  London,  and  in  1880  was  call  >I  to 
Keval  in  Russia,  where  he  holds  the  leading 
position  as  professor  of  music,  organist,  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Musical  Society  of  the  town,  in 
which  he  is  indefatigable  and  most  successful  in 
the  revival,  practice,  and  performance  of  the  best 
musio,  and  if  univLr.;illy  Uiced  and  esteemed. 
He  gave  an  excellent  performance  of  B.-ich'H  Mat- 
thew-Passion (the  first  in  Kussia)  on  March  17, 
1883.  and  repeated  it  at  St.  Petenbmg  April  6. 

Stiehl*s  compositions  are  numerous.  A  little 
orchestral  piece  called  'The  Vision'  was  produced 
at  the  Crj'stnl  Palace,  April  li,  1873,  and  was 
nitich  applauded  for  itd  delicate  fanciful  character. 
A  '  Ht  xtnUitiz,'  '  Ungarisch,'  Waltzes,  and  a  Ca- 
Vdtte  are  also  well  known  in  Germany.  He  has 
published  3  PF.  Trios,  a  Sonata  for  PF.  and 
Cello,  Sonata  quasi  Fantasia  for  PF.  solo,  and 
many  others,  the  lateat  boiqg  'Moaaik*  for  the 
Pianoforte,  op.  161.  .  [G.] 

STIFKLLIO.  An  opera  in  3  aeta ;  libretto 
by  Piave  from  a  play  of  Emile  SoavestroV  mneio 
by  Verdi.    Produce<l  at  the  ToatlO  GlHlda^ 

Tritfto,  Nov.  16,  1^50.  Not  being  successful, 
Verdi  revised  it  throu^^hout  and  adapted  it  to 
the  libretto  of  *  Aroldo,'  also  by  Pusvo,  which  was 
produced  at  the  Tentro  Nuovo,  Rimini,  Aug.  16, 
1857,  and  wa^  equally  unsuccessfuL  [G.] 

STIGELLI.  or  STIOHBLLT,  Olono.  Hia 

real  name  was  Stiegele.  and  ho  was  bom  at 
Ingstetten,  Wiirtembeiv,  in  i8ij^  He  waa  edu- 
cated for  the  law,  Init  ma  Toloe  waa  00  piomising 
that  he  gave  that  up  and  devoted  hiin.self  to 
music,  which  he  studied  in  Stuttgart,  Paris,  and 
Milan.  His  early  oaroer  was  spent  in  Italy, 
wliere  he  Iiad  great  succcsh  at  the  Sc.ila  at 
Milan,  and  elsewhere.  In  1848  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  settled  at  Fknnlcfort  aa  ainger  and 
In  1849  and  50  ho  was  in  London,  and 
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sang  at  concerts  with  such  success  that  in  185X  ha 
WM  engaged  at  the  Koyal  Italian  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  first  appeared,  replacing  Signer 
Mario  aa  Kambaldo  in  ^Boborto' OH  April  34; 
and  with  that  brilliant  company  he  remained  as 
a  Bocund  tcnur,  doing  thoroughly  good  work, 
Mid  meeting  with  success,  both  in  op«m  Mid  at 
concert.<4,  till  1854,  after  wkioh  his  bmm  dia- 
appvars  from  iho  lists. 

In  1 86 1  he  was  singing  at  the  Conrt  Opera, 
Vienna,  and  in  1866  a  tenor  named  Stiejjelo  sang 
»t  the  Mainz  Theatre,  who  was  probably  the 
Mune  pcnon.  He  wm  fikTouiaUj  known  as  a 
writer  of  songs  of  n  popolar  cast  with  much 
graceful  melfKly.  [(5  ] 

STIRLING,  Elizabeth,  an  eminent  English 
organist  an<l  coni)M>i>er ;  born  atGreenwich,  Feb. 
26,  1819;  It  arned  the  or;;j.in  and  piano  from 
Mr.  VV.  B.  Wilson  and  Edward  Holmes,  and 
hannony  from  J.  A.  HamUtoa  and  Prof.  Mao> 
farren.  She  attaine<l  a  reinarkablo  degree  of 
execution  on  the  organ  pedals,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  her  first  pnUio  performance,  given 
at  S.  Katherine's  ChUTOh,  Regent's  Park,  when, 
out  of  14  numbers,  the  programme  contained 
5  pedal  fugues  and  preludes  by  J.  S.  Bach  ; 
3  pedal  trios,  and  other  pieces,  by  the  same 
master,  etc.  In  Nov.  1S39  she  was  elected 
organist  of  All  Saints',  I'oplar,  which  she  re- 
tained till  Sept.  iS5^,  when  nhe  gained  the  same 
post  at  S.  Andrew's,  Undershaft,  by  competition. 
This  f>he  resigned  in  1880.  In  1856  she  sub- 
mitted an  exercise  (Ps.  cxxx.  for  5  voices  and 
orchestra'^  for  the  degree  of  "Mus.  Bao.  Oxon.  ; 
but  though  accepted  it  was  not  performed,  owing 
to  the  want  of  power  to  grant  a  degree  to  a 
lady.  Miss  Stirling  has  publi.^ihed  some  original 
pedal  fugues  and  slow  movements,  and  other 
pteees  fw  her  insfenmient>  as  well  as  arrange- 
ments from  the  works  of  Handel.  Bach,  and 
Mozart.  Also  songs  and  duets,  and  many  part- 
songs  for  4  voices,  of  which  a  well-established 
fiavourite  is  '  All  among  thebari^.*  In  1863  she 
married  Mr.  J.  A.  Bridge,  [G.] 

STOCKUAUSEN,  Madams,  was  bom  Mar- 
gMrethe  Sdmraek,  nt  GebweQer  in  180.^,  and 

trained  in  Paris  as  a  concert- si ng<  r  by  Cartruffo. 
She  became  the  wife  of  the  harpist  and  composer 
Fraas  Stookhansen,  and  the  mother  of  the  singer 
J  uliusStoekhausen.  Husband  and  wife  travelled, 
giving  not  very  remunerative  concerts  in  Switzer- 
l^nd  (1835).  Paris  was  visited  later,  but  Mme. 
Stockhau  sen's  greatest  snocesses  attended  her  in 
Etiglnml,  where  she  was  induced  to  return  almost 
every  year  from  18 28  to  1S40,  singing  at  some 
of  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Vocal 
R<M:i(.tie8,  and  alf^o  taking  part  in  the  principal 
private  and  beueht  concerts.  She  had  little  or  no 
onunatic  feeling,  but  as  she  gained  in  power  she 
grew  in  public  fi^vour,  and  came  to  be  recognised 
aa  a  true  musician  and  an  accomplished  singer 
of  SwiM  Mrs  (with  or  without  the '  jodel'  burden), 
and  also,  and  especially,  those  of  ^I(>z.^rt,  Spohr, 
Handel  and  Hayiln.  Mme.  Stockhausen  was 
frequently  engaged  at  provinoial  festivals,  and 
her  deUvoiy  of  the  miuio  of  Maiy  in  Spohr*s 


•Calvary,'  evoked  special  praise  among  her  ora- 
torio parts.  The  Earl  of  Mount-Edgecumbe,  in 
his  criticism  of  the  Musical  Festival  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  1834,  n(>tea  the  '  Hcienco  and  skill 
which  enabled  her  always  to  sing  well.' 

Mme.  Stockhau&eu's  voice  is  described  by 
Henry  Phillips  as  dear,  high  soprano^  the 
up{>er  part  of  her  register  being  unusually  sweet 
and  li<iuid,  qualities  which  she  rarely  minted  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  for  she  almost  always 
terminated  her  songs  on  the  highest  octavo.' 

A  few  years  after  her  farewell  appearance  in 
London,  a  home  was  made  in  Colmar,  whither 
the  Stockhausens  retired  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  education  of  their  six  children.  Up  to 
1 849  Mme.  Stockhansen  was  heaid  with  her  son 
at  local  concerts;  she  left  Alsace  only  occasionally 
to  appear  in  public,  and  in  her  last  visit  to  Pans 
(1849)  her  singing  showed  a  great  falling  off*. 
She  died  in  1877,  nearly  ten  years  after  her 
husbnnd,  mnch  Mgietted  bj  her  manv  English 
friends.  [L.M.M.] 

STOCKHAUSEN,  Juliu.h,  kou  of  the  fore- 
going, one  of  the  most  remarkable  singers  of  our 
time,  was  bom  at  Paris,  July  22,  1S26.  His  gifts 
showed  themselves  early,  and  his  mother  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  he  ooold  sing  before  he 
could  spt  .ik.  He  and  his  younger  brother  Edward 
(who  died  early)  accompanied  their  parents  on  a 
conoert  tour  to  E^land,  and  learnt  Uiere  to  sing 
r.i^hi'p's  duet  'Where  are  you  going,  sweet  sister 
Fay  1 '  In  1833  Julius  was  placed  at  a  school  at 
GeWeiler  in  Auaee^  where  he  remained  till  1840, 
with  a  view  to  the  clerical  profession.  B  .t  suMI 
intentions  were  dispelled  by  the  violent  turn  ibr 
music  which  asserted  itself  after  a  concert  at 
Basle  in  1843,  at  which  Mme.  Stockhausen 
made  her  last  appearance.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  concerts  at  Gebweiler  as  binder,  au* 
companyibt,  violin-player,  and  even  drummer. 
In  if*44  he  moved  to  the  seminary  of  Strasburg, 
and  there  his  performances  on  the  cello  and 
organ  sealed  his  fate  as  a  priest.  In  1845  and 
1846  he  visited  Pari.s  with  his  father,  took  les- 
sons in  the  piano  from  Charles  Halle  and  Sl*- 
imity,  and  in  ringing  from  Emannd  Oarcia,  and 
entered  thoroiigldy  into  the  abundant  nmaical 
life  of  the  f  reuch  capital,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  Us  murfoal  edaeation.  His  devotion  to  the 
profe»Hion  of  mu.iic  was  however  not  abscdutely 
decided  till  1848,  when,  at  the  invitation  of 
Ernst  Reiter,  the  conductor,  he  suddenly  took  the 
part  of  Elijah  in  n  performance  of  that  Oratorio 
at  l^iiAo.  His  success  decided  his  future  course, 
and  ho  at  ouce  threw  himself  energetically  into 
the  art,  and  for  the  next  few  years  travelled  in 
all  directions,  gingiii/  at  innumerable  concerts 
Schubert's  Schone  MuUerin  and  other  songs.  In 
1849  he  eame  to  England,  renewed  his  {aaons 
with  Gafcia  and  san^'  at  various  concerts.  In 
1 85 1  he  returned,  and  sang  three  times  at  the 
Philharmonic,  April  7  in  the  Choral  Symphony, 
April  38  in  two  trios,  and  June  9  in  a  hcena  from 
Boieldieu's  '  Chaperon  Rouffe.'  Taste  in  England 
was  not  then  suffioiently  advaaoed  to  call  for  the 
Lieder  just  mentionod.  l\>theie,althe  iastaaee 
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of  Schrixler-Devrient,  he  shortly  n<Mt'<l  Rchu- 
niMUl's  'Dichterliebe'  Mid  Oth«VB.  ill-  tirut  ap- 
pt-ariuice  on  thv  ^i-A'^a  scfiiiH  to  have  \tv<  ii  at 
Alauuhciui  in  l^^z,  53,  and  he  joined  the  Up«ra 
Comique  at  PoriH  in  1 857-59,  .supporting  HUch 
parts  a«  the  StiitHclial  in  •Jtan  ili-  I'aria  '  At  this 
time  he  hceauic  much /u  wiih  Ary  Sehetfer  ;  and 
with  Mme,  Vianlot,  Jierlioz,  Duprez,  .St.  Saen.s, 
and  others,  foruM  d  uiie  of  the  cin  le  liy  wiu'in 
much  Genoau  muuic  wan  perfurniul  in  the  litudiu 
of  the  great  painter. 

1859  to  62  were  omijiicd  in  more  concert 
tount,  and  it  was  duriuj,'  lhi:i  time  at  I^ipzig  and 
Cologne  tiiat  he  firut  attempted  Sehumann's 
K-ui-t  niu«ic.  In  1S62  he  came  to  an  anchor 
at  Hamburg  as  Director  of  the  Philharmonic 
ConcertB  and  of  the  Singakadeuiie,  A  podtion 
which  he  retained  till  1^69,  when  he  was  made 
Kanitnersinger  to  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  at 
Stuttgart  with  a  salary  of  2000  gulden,  residing 
at  Caastatt.  Durint;  all  thi-<  time  he  took  many 
concert  tiiurs,  especially  with  Mme.  Schumann, 
Joachim  and  BraJmu.  In  the  latter  part  of  1 870 
he  bnni'^ht  over  his  pupil  Sojihie  Lowe  to  Eng- 
land, and  remained  till  late  in  187 1.  He  once 
more  nng  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  appeared 
at  the  C'r\stal  Palace  and  the  Monday  Piipulars, 
where  he  introduced  several  tine  unknown  Lieder 
ofSehaberi.  He  and  Miss  Liiwe  reappeared  hero 
the  next  winter,  and  remaiiied  till  the  end  of  the 
summer  ttea^on  uf  1873. 

In  1874  moved  from  Stuttgart  to  Berlin, 
and  took  the  direction  of  the  V^xml  Society 
founded  by  Steru  (Steriwchea  (jresangvcreiuj, 
which  under  hie  genial  and  able  direction  rose  to 
the  highest  point  of  excellence.  In  the  four 
years  that  he  conducted  it  there  were  no  lees 
than  38  performance*  of  gteat  works,  including 
Beethoven's  Mas»  in  D,  Mozart's  Kequiem, 
Bach'sMatthewPatudon,SchuH)aun*s  FaUBt  nimtic 
(complete)  and  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  Brahms's 
I\(  iji.it  in,  etc.  In  1S7S  he  again  change<l  hi3 
re^idence,  this  time  to  i'^raokforty  to  take  the  de- 
partment of  BlngingintbeOoDaenratorinra  fimnded 
Ijy  Dr.  Hoch,  and  presided  over  by  RafT.  This 
voat,  however,  he  soon  gave  up,  and  retired  to 
Ms  house  at  Fimnkfini.  tead]^  Uie  many  priyate 
pupiLs  who  resorted  to  him  there.  Since  the 
death  of  Kaif  in  xbba  he  haa  returned  to  the 
Consenratoriam. 

Stockh.iufien's  singing  in  his  best  days  must 
have  been  wonderful.  Even  to  those  who,  like 
the  writer,  only  henrd  him  after  he  had  passed 
his  zenith,  it  is  a  tiling  never  to  bo  forgotten. 
Perhaps  the  maturity  of  the  taste  and  expres- 
sion imule  np  ibr  a  little  fidling  off  In  the  Toiee. 
His  delivery  of  Optra  anil  oratorio  music — hiH 
favourite  pieces  from  Euryanthe,  Jean  de  Pari«, 
Le  Chaperon  rouge,  and  Le  Phfltre;  or  the 
part  of  Elijah,  or  certain  Hpecial  air.-i  of  Bach — 
was  superb  .in  taste,  feeling,  and  execution ;  but 
it  was  the  Uedcr  of  Schubert  and  Schnmann 
that  most  peculiarly  8uite<l  him,  and  these  he 
delivered  in  a  truly  remarkable  way.  The  rich 
beauty  of  the  voiee,  the  nobility  of  tne  itjlo,  the 
perfoot  phradng,  tim  Intamato  i^pathj,  and. 
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not  least,  the  intelligible  way  in  which  the  words 
were  given— in  itself  one  of  hia  greatest  eliuma 
to  distinction — all  combined  to  make  hi.-*  ginging 
of  .^unga  a  wonderful  event.  Those  who  have 
heard  him  sing  Schubert's  '  Nachtstttck,'  'Tbo 
Wanderer,*  'Miriinon,'  or  the  Harper's  songs; 
or  Schuniann'a  •  Fi  uldingsnacht,'  or  '  Fluthen- 
reicher  Ebro,'  or  the  'Lowenhraut,' will  ooiTobo> 
r,i!e  all  that  has  just  Ikcu  said.  But  {wrhaps  hia 
liigiiest  achievement  waa  the  part  of  Dr.  Marianus 
in  the  third  part  of  Schumann's  Faust,  in  which 
his  delivery  of  the  .scene  of  the  'Drei  Hiiiunela- 
konigin '  ('Hier  ist  die  Auii^icht  frei'),  with  just 
as  much  of  acting  as  the  oonoert-room  will  admit 
— .Hid  no  more — was  one  of  the  most  touching 
and  remarkable  things  ever  witueaaed.  [G.J 

8T0DART.   A  firniOy  of  eminent  pianoforta- 

makers,  whose  business  was  founded  in  Wardour 
Street^  Hoko,  about  the  year  1776,  by  Bobert 
Stodart.  It  li  aaid  ha  had  been  in  the  Royal 
Horso  OnavdSf  to  be  a  nrivate  in  which  to;  p»  in. 
volved  at  that  time  tae  payment  of  £ioo.  an 
amount  that  must  now  be  estimated  by  the  then 
higher  value  of  money.  Having  little  duty  and 
much  leisure,  Stodart  became  a  pupil  of  John 
Broad  wood  to  learn  pianoforte-making,  and  in 
the  books  of  Broad  wood's  firm  appears,  during 
the  year  1 775,  to  have  taken  his  share  in  tuning 
for  customers.  It  was  while  he  was  under  Broad- 
wood  that  he  hail  the  privilege,  enjoyed  by  them 
as  friends,  of  assisting  Americus  Backers  in  the 
invention  of  the  new  movement  for  the  grand 
pianoforte  since  generally  known  ru*  the  'English ' 
action.  Ader  Backers'  death,  Stodart,  now  upon 
his  own  account,  entered  upon  grand  pianoforte 
making  with  energy  and  ability,  and  soon  made 
a  considerable  reputation.  The  pianoforte  was  nt 
that  time  hardly  emancipated  firom  the  harpri- 
chord,  and  there  were  frequent  eudeaTours  to 
combine  both  principles  in  one  instrument.  Aa 
endeavour  of  thii<  nature  was  patented  by  Stodart 
in  1777,  which  is  otherwise  remarkable  by  the 
first  mention  of  the  word  'grand'  in  connection 
^th  a  pianoforte.  In  it  he  worked  his  crowquiU 
registers,  and  albo  a  swell,  by  means  of  pedals. 

We  find  the  business  in  1795  removed  to 
Golden  Square,  William  Stodart  in  that  year 
taking  out,  from  that  address,  a  patent  for  .-vu 
'  Upright  Grand  '  This  was  the  horisontai  grand 
turned  up  vertically  in  the  same  way  the  up- 
right harpiiichord  had  been.  The  giraffe-like 
upright  grand  was  then  coming  into  fasliion,  and 
the  8[>eciality  of  Stodart's  patent  was  to  intro- 
duce one  in  the  ISonn  of  a  book-case.  Of  the 
highest  im{Kirtance  was  the  patent  of  Jamee 
Thorn  and  William  Alien,  who  were  in  Stodart*a 
t  loy,  a  compenaating  framing  of  metal  tubes 
and  plates  at  once  secured  by  Stodart's  firm. 
Tliis  meritorious  invention,  which  was  really 
Allen's,  waa  brought  out  in  18 jo,  and  pave<l  the 
way  to  the  general  introduction  of  iron  in  piano- 
fortes as  a  resisting  power.  [See  PiAKorOBTB.] 
When  Malcolm  Stodart,  who  had  shown  great 
promise,  died,  the  interest  of  the  survivors  ceased, 
and  the  business,  which  had  been  declining,  came, 
in  i86t,  to  aa  end.  [iuJA] 
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STOKES.  CnATiLES.    This  cxcollent  muHician 
born  in  1784,  and  received  bis  first  instruc- 
tiou  M  A  chorister  in  St  PimI's  Oathodnl.  Ho 

WM  afterwarda  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Wrliho,  senior, 
the  gloe  composer,  who  was  his  godfather — and 
of  other  masten ;  hnt  he  was  moat  indebted  fbr 

his  musical  knowledge  to  Mr.  S.imuol  Wesley, 
with  whom  he  was  long  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted. Mr.  Stokes  officiated  for  several  years 
as  tflristant-oi^faniijt  to  Dr.  Callcott,  at  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  .nnd  fi)r  Mr.  liartleraan  at  Croy- 
don ;  but  he  latterly  preferred  the  quiet  puniuit 
of  hie  own  studies,  in  domestic  retiiemeiit,  to 
the  exertioil  and  fatigue  of  public  engatfemcnts. 
Yet  his  musical  acquirements  were  of  the  highest 
order.  Vinoeot  Novallo  speeks  of  him  ah  a  mo^t 
able  teacher,  an  exeellrnt  organist,  a  deliglitful 
pianoforte-player,  a  r^tined  and  tasteful  com- 
poser, and  one  of  the  most  profomid  mmrical 
theorists  now  living.  His  name  was  little  known, 
and  his  published  music  was  almost  contiued 
to  tiie  pieces  printed  in  Novello's  'Seleot  Organ 
Pieces'  (from  which  this  notice  is  derived).  That 
collection  contains  10  pieces  by  Stokes,  full  of  quiet 
feeling,  and  real,  though  somewhat  antiquated, 
musician-^hip.  Novello  also  published  an  Anthem 
of  his,  '  I  will  l;iy  nie  down  in  peace.'  [G.] 
STOLTZ,  KosiNBy  celebrated  French  singer, 
whose  oheqoered  life  lias  afforded  materials  for 
more  than  one  romance.  b<.>m  in  Paris,  ?'eb.  13, 
1815.  According  to  Fdtis  her  real  name  was 
Viotorine  Noeb,  ont  she  entered  Ramier^s  class 
in  Choron's  school  in  1826  as  Rose  Niva,  She 
became  a  chorus-singer  at  one  of  the  theatres 
after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  in  1833  made 
»  Tsry  modest  ddbut  at  Brussels.  In  1833  she 
sang  at  Lille  under  the  name  of  Rosine  Stoltz. 
Her  knowledge  of  music  was  deficient,  and  she 
nerer  became  a  perfect  singer,  but  neverthelen.s 
made  a  cftn'-iderable  mark  in  lyric  tragedy.  The 
finst  time  she  di9j)layed  her  powers  was  when 
acting  with  A.  Nourrit  ns  Baehel  in  'La  Jnire' 
at  Bruf-scls  in  iS  '/).  She  re  appeared  in  the  part 
at  the  Op<^ra  in  Paris,  Aug.  25, 1837.  Though  in- 
foIortoM1le.Ealcon,  who  liad  created  the  rdle,  the 

Kblic  was  interested  by  a  tultut  s"i  (iriirinal  and 
U  of  fire,  though  so  unequal,  and  Mnio.  Stoltz 
became  a  &voarite  from  the  day  she  appeared  in 
parts  written  e\presRly  for  her.  Iniloid  through- 
out L6oa  Piilet's  management  (184X  to  47)  she 
reigned  without  a  riraL  She  created  Che  foUow- 
ing  mezzo-soprano  parts ; — Lazar  ll'i  in  Murliani's 
'Xacarilla'  (1839);  i^tuxn  in  'La  Favorite' 
(1840);  Agathe  in  *Der  IMsohflts'  (1841); 
C.vt;irina  in  *  La  Reine  de  Chypre*  (1841); 
Odette  in  'Charles  VI'  (1843) ;  Zayda  in  Doni- 
zetti's ' Dom  S<$bastien '(i  843) ;  Beppo  in  Haltfvy's 
•Larzarone,'  Desdemouti  iu  'Otello,'  and  '  Marie 
Stuart'  in  Niedermeyer'H  opera  (1S44);  Eslrelto 
in  llilfe's  *  Etoile  de  Seville'  (1845);  David  in 
Mennet'a  opera  of  that  name,  and  Mario  in 
R<w.sini'a  pasticcio  '  Robert  I'nu-e' (1846).  The 
last  three  were  failures,  .ind  in  1849 
Paris,  1>nt  appeared  for  some  tioM  longer  in  the 
provinces  nnd  al>r<ia<l.  Then  no  more  was  luanl 
of  her  excepting  the  f&ei  of  her  successive  mar- 
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riages  to  a  Baron  and  two  foreign  princeH.  Scli-x-n 
published  in  her  name  six  melodies  for  voice 
and  PF.  in  1870. 

Among  the  works  based  on  the  life  of  Rofdne 
Stoltx  may  be  mentioned  Sonde's  *  Histoire  d'mw 
oaatatrioe  de  l'Op<^ra  ':  Lamei's  *Mme.  Rosine 
Stoltz'  (Paris  1847,  i(^):ii  >^;  Cantinjou's  '  Les 
Adleux  de  Mme.  Stultz'  (Paris  1847,  i8mo) 
and  Mile.  Eugenie  P^rignon's  'Rosine  Stolu' 
(Paris  1847,  8vo). 

She  mu^4t  not  bo  confounded  with  Teresina 
Stolz,  an  Italijin  soprano  who  distinguished  her- 
self In  Verdi's  openie>  atpcoiaUy  ss  Alda.  [G.C] 

8T0NARD,  WiLUAH.Mus.  Doc.,  Oxon.  1608, 
was  organifit  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford. 
Some  of  his  compositions  are  preserved  in  the 
Music  School,  Oxford,  and  an  Evening  Sendee  in 
C  in  the  Tudw.ay  Collection  (TTarl.  MS.  7337). 
The  words  of  some  of  his  anthems  are  in  Cliiiord's 
Colleetion.  He  died  in  1630.  [W.H.H.] 

STOOPS  TO  CONQUER,  SHE.  An  English 

opera,  in  three  acts  ;  ad.ipt*  d  by  E.  Fitzball  from 
Goldsmith's  comedy ;  muaio  by  G.  A .  Macfarren. 
j^odnosd  at  Drufy  Lane  Theatre  (I'yne  ft  Har- 
BsonX  Feb.  11, 1804,  [6.] 

STOPPED  PIPE.  An  organ  pipe,  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  closed  by  a  wooden  plug,  or  cap 
of  metal.  The  pitch  of  a  stoppeil  pipe  is  one 
oelttve  lower  (roughly  8i>eaking)  than  that  of  an 
open  pipe  of  tlie  w.-xme  length  ;  it  is  usual  there- 
fore, in  a  specitieation,  U>  state  the  pitch  of  a 
stopped  pipe  instead  ot  its  ItDL^tli;  thu.«,  'Open 
Diapa'-nn  16  fl.,'  '  Il'innlun  16  ft. -tone.' etc.  15y 
the  former  it  is  understood  that  the  longest  pipe 
is  16  ft.  long;  by  the  latter  that  the  longest 
pipe  (though  only  8  ft.  in  length)  gives  the 
same  note  as  an  open  pipe  of  16  ft.  };or  the 
Rconstie  law  which  governs  the  jritob  of  doeed 
pipes,  see  Pins,  Ydbatiov  ov  An  in,  vol.  ii. 

p.  754.  r.T  s.] 

STO  PPING.  The  technical  term  for  the  opcrsp 
tion  of  pressing  the  fingers  on  the  stringa  of  a 

violin,  viola,  etc.,  necesHai  v  to  produce  the  notes. 
DoDBUt-STorriifo  is  the  producing  of  two  tiotes 
at  once.  ^i  i.J 

STOPS  (HARPSICHORD).  Like  the 

the  harpsichord  had  ntnp.s,  by  which,  with  double 
keyboard,  contrasts  at  well  as  changes  could  be 
made.  The  principle,  borrowed  from  the  organ, 
was  the  simple  movement  of  each  rack  ot  jacks 
forming  a  register,  so  that  the  qnills  of  the  jacks 
might  or  might  not  touch  the  strings.  The 
earliest  notice  of  stops  to  a  keyed  stringed  in- 
trument  wpears  in  the  Privy  I'urse  Expenses  of 
Henry  VlII.,  April  1530,  published  by  Sir  N. 
Harris  Nicholas  in  1827  (Himbaalt,  History  of 
the  i'ianoforte,  i860,  p.  33).  The  item  mentions 
'  ii  payer  of  Virginalls  in  one  coffer  with  iiii 
stoppejj.'  The  term  'Virginals'  inEngland  und-  r 
the  Tiidorn  and  up  to  the  Commonwealth,  had, 
like  '  Clavier '  in  German,  the  genenil  t^iguitica- 
tion  of  any  keyed  stringed  instrument.  [See 
ViRniv.M.J  We  therefore  interpret  this  quota- 
tion as  a  double  harpsichord,  in  one  case,  with 
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fanrsfenMk  If  tltis  be  no,  we  must  perforce  limit 
HmM  Bodcen'g  invention  to  the  'ottava,'  the 
OOteve  string  [see  Rcckkrs^,  withdrawin;;^  from 
him  the  doiililo  keyboard  aud  stops.  lu  all  un- 
idtered  Ruckers  liarpsichords,  we  find  the  regis- 
ters made  a.s  in  tlie  oM  I'usitivo  organs,'  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  racks  as  rails  or  slides,  so 
as  to  pass  through  .ui  1  [>rq}eot  beyond  the  right- 
hand  or  treble  side  of  the  case.  Each  rail  end 
has  a  abort  loop  of  cord  to  poll  it  by.  Mina 
Twining's  Andries  Ruckers  <x  1640^  and  Mr. 
Leyland's  liana  Ruckers  the  younger  of  1642, 
bftve  only  this  simple  arrangement.  But  sub- 
■equently,  to  be  nearer  the  hands,  the  registers 
were  shifted  hv  imn  rrnnk  levtrs,  and  manipu- 
lated hy  brass  knobs  divided  into  two  groups  on 
either  side  of  the  nameboard.  and  inunedUtely 
above  the  keys.  The  older  instruments  were 
often  altered  and  roodemisod  by  the  addition  of 
this  oontriv»noe.  The  two  unison  stops  were 
place<l  to  the  player's  right  hand,  and  as  the  re- 
versed position  ot  the  qailb  when  acting  upon 
the  elffagt  reqoired,  ooo)d  he  brought  into  play 
by  nqueezing  the  two  hms«  knobs  together,  or 
made  silent  by  pushing  tliem  apart.  The  ottava 
was  phM)ed  to  the  player'e  left  hand,  with  the 
Lute  and  Harp  ptop?,  which  were  of  later  intro- 
duction, and  require  separate  description. 

The  Lute,  n  timhrt  or  oolow  itop.  doubtless 
arose  from  observation  of  the  pMwe^r  which  lute- 
pUyers,  like  viol-  and  guiiur-players,  had  of 
dianging  the  quality  of  the  tone  by  touching  the 
strings  closer  to  tlic  bridge.  Perhaps  the  earliest 
referenoo  to  an  attempt  to  imitate  these  iustru- 
mento  on  the  harpidohord  hM  been  found  by 
Count  L.  F.  Valdrifjhi.  of  Modena,  in  a  letter  in 
the  £ste  records  dated  March  5, 1595,  by  Qiacomo 
AMse,  hom.«a»k«r  of  Ptidii%  who  eagrt :  '  I  have 
let  MesMcr  Alessandro  see  and  hear . .  .  one  of  my 
quill  instruments  (da  penm).  of  new  inventran, 
^t  with  two  nnifons  (doe  maai  di  ooide)  forme 
three  chants  of  sound.'  The  passage  is  obscure, 
but  if,  as  is  probable,  two  jacks  touched  one 
■tring  in  Alnie'i  insl^ment,  one  mait  toaeh 
nearer  tbo  bridge  than  th<^  otli<  r,  and  produce  a 
different  quality  of  sound.  This  might  seem  far- 
ietdied  were  not  Mr.  Leyhmd'e  Antwerp  harpsi- 
chord of  1642  artnally  ho  made.  Here  are  four 
eertaiiily  original  changes,  with  three  strings,  two 
mitsona  and  aa  octave,  and  the  different  quality 
is  B(>ii;;ht  for  upon  the  octavo  string!  A  few 
years  later,  and  in  England,  Thomas  Mace  ('  Mu- 
iiek*e  Monument,'  1676)  s|>eaka  of  the  'The> 
orboe'  stop,  which  may  have  been  only  another 
name  for  the  Lute  stop.  Certainly  in  England 
in  the  next  eentuiy  the  nee  of  the  Lnte  stop. 

with  ite  fweinatinLT  oboe  quality,  was  universal,' 
and  it  was  firequently  added  to  old  harpsichords. 

The  Moond  fonoy  stop^  the  'Harp/  waa  oon- 
trired  to  pnah  imallpieoet  of  film  laaUiaragainat 

(HT-     ir-l.   Ill  ttin  Nrjilonll  'i«llrrj  [.llridiHI. 

»  qu>-en  i'h»r)<itt<>'t  Wiutll  h«ip»iehi.r»l  at  Wlncl«(>r  rit«lle  hw  an 
•rlgiUAl  Lul«  ttopw  and  lh<-  d»tr  It  1740  Thi*  Iriitrumrat.  l..ri(  at 
Mtim  r»laoik  mu  probftblr  Bade  (or  rrwteitclL,  I'rlsM  o(  Wales. 
QiHi  tfe*  IMsA's  tttfew. 
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the  second  unison.'  We  have  unquestionable 
authority  for  thb  in  a  dooblo  haipeicbord  of 

Sluidi'.H,  of  1 771,  that  has  never  been  disturht^l. 
From  the  material  being  leather,  this  is  often 
called  the  'buff"  stop,  aTnl  a  single  harpsichord, 
now  atTonpiay,  in«icribed  •  Iy>n'jman  &  Broden'p.* 
but  Itearing  inaidc  the  real  maker's  name,  '  CiUii- 
ford,*  and  date  1775,  which  has  all  the  stope 
named,  has  this  one  marked  'Sib  nt.'  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Harp  stop  <,as  '  Welch  harp')  is  in 
a  patent  taken  out  by  Rogor  Plenins  in  1745. 
The  combination  of  the  liUte  stop  ]»y  the  first 
unison  on  the  upjHjr  keyboard,  and  the  second 
unison,  whioh  ooold  be  muted  by  the  Harp  stop 
«)n  the  lower,  was  efTected  by  a  pmlal  for  the  left 
foot.    But  to  allow  this  pedal  to  be  used,  a  stop 

Elaoed  inside  the  case,  at  the  bass  end  of  the  key- 
oard?,  away  from  the  qther  stops,  had  to  be 
|)ushe<l  back.  Ciilliford's  harpsichord  gives  the 
name  for  this  pedal  stop,  the  *  Maflhine?  derived 
from  the  ironwork  of  tbe  pedal  movement  placed 
outside  the  case,  .and  usually  couccaled  by  a  bOK 
covering.  The  alternation  of  Lnto  and  Haip 
with  the  normal  regi^tf-rs  of  the  upper  and  lower 
key  I  wards,  is  the  most  pleasins  colour  eifect  of 
the  harpsichotd.  In  Kirkman^  harpsidioid  we 
find  the  Lute  muted,  without  knowing  for  cer- 
tain if  this  was  the  original  plan.  ThU  muting 
has  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Ckrl  Engel,  who 
transferred  Messrs.  Kirknmn's  description  of 
the  stops  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Special 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  1873,  to  hk 
admiraV'le  General  Catalogue  of  Musical  initni- 
ments  in  the  Museum,  1874,  p.  352. 

The  right-foot  pedal  is  for  the  SwelL  [See 
SwKi.L  (HAnrsicmtRD).]  Mare  attributes  the 
invention  of  the  harpsichord  pedal  to  John  Hay* 
ward,  a  *  harpsichon  maker.  Kirlmaa  aad  Shiidi 
did  not  place  their  fancy  stops  alike.  Kirknia!!*a 
arrangement  (and  Culliford's),  proceeding  from 
the  baaa,  was  Harp,  Lute,  Oetevo;  Shndra  was 
Lute,  Octave,  Harp.  In  all,  the  Lute,  Octave, 
and  tirst  Unison  move  to  the  right;  the  Harp 
and  aeoond  Unison  to  the  left.  Shod!  mariiod 
this  on  Fre<lerick  the  Great's  harpsirliortlp,  still 

t>reserved  at  Potsdam,  with  arrows  and  the  £ngi» 
irii  words  *  ring'  and  'dumb*;  the  Maehiae  atop, 
•open.'  'shut.'  The  Germans  do  not  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  cared  for  the  varieties  in  the 
harpnchord  given  by  stope.  0.  P.  E.  fiach  maltea 
no  remarks  in  his  'Versuch'  about  them.  He 
merely  says  (1753.  p.  131)  that  on  aFlUgel  with 
more  than  one  keyboaid  the  player  has  forte 
and  piano;  that  is  to  ?av,  the  loWOT  and  upper 
keyboards  make  those  changes.*  [A.J.H.] 

STOPS  (ORGAN).  This  word  Is  used  in  two 
senses — for  the  handles  or  draw-stoj  s  whirb  are 
placed  near  the  organ-player,  and  by  which  he  caa 
shut  off  or  draw  on  the  various  registers ;  and  for 
the  registers  t  htm  selves.  Thus  we  speak  of  a 
'  stop '  being  half-out,  meaning  the  actual  handle 

•  Shndi  {mt  a  ipHtis  w  the  M  uatm  aMd*.  eo  th«t  It  coaU  aol 
be  r  uthcd  «ff  wafeMK  stsvlsf  s  nO  ssWia  tkt  mmK  mbi  Ow 

■  Macblns.'   

4  In  th«  pcnthninottt  ftid  edition.  ITRT,  b«  reeomiDTidi  Hc  hU€l.Vi 
pedal,  wbicti  apfiean  to         bma  •  ioileBMiU.  far  *  d}BM>ie 
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oommiiiiicating  with  the  Blid6n,iuidat  the  8Ame 
time  we  ipeak  of  *ui  oi^ti  baving  30  stopa,' 
meaning  20  registers.  The  latter  use  of  the  wor«l 
has  caused  the  appearance  of  a  now  expression, 
namely,  'sounding  ntops'  or  stops  acting  on  pipt-s, 
MoppoHed  to  couplers  and  other  aco  j-sory  move- 
ments governed  also  by  a  stop-baadle.  When 
the  pipes  govereed  by  a  stop  do  not  go  tbrongh 
the  whole  compans,  it  i.s  said  to  bo  a  '  sliort  stop.' 
'  incom  pletc  stop/  or  *  half-stop.'  When  a  complete 
row  of  pipes  is  acted  npon  by  maaat  of  two  stops, 
treble  and  bans,  it  io  called  a 'divided  ■top.*  ['Si  c 
Oboan  §  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  605.] 

STORAGE,  Ann  (otherwise  Anna')  Sklina, 
daughter  of  Stefano  Storace,  an  eminent  Italian 
Cfintni1ta=«ist  who  h.id  settlt-d  in  Kn^l  ind,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1766.  She  wan  first  instructed 
in  muiie  byber  iiitheiv  and  when  only  s  ye^vrs 
old  appeared  a«  a  singer  at  the  Jlnymarket 
Theatre,  in  a  concert  given  by  Evans,  the  har})er, 
April  15.  1774.  She  wae  afterwards  a  pupil  of 
Raiizzini.  and  in  1 777  rang  in  the  oratorios  at 
Covent  Ciarden  and  at  Hereford  Festival.  On 
April  27,  1778,  she  had  a  benefit  cnuri  rl  at  the 
Tottenham  Street  Rooms  (now  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre),  'to  enable  her  to  pursue  her 
stttdiee^aaaheiiiteiMte  to  go  to  Italy  in  tite  course 
of  the  ensuing  summer.'    She  accordingly  re- 
paired to  Venice,  where  she  became  a  pupil  of 
the  Consenratorio  del  TOipedaletto,  imdcr  Sac- 
diini.    In  1780  she  npyieared  at  La  Pergola, 
Florence,  with  great  success.    In  1781  she  sang 
at  Pnrma,  and  m  178a  at  I>a  Scala,  Milan.  In 
17H4  nhe  wa**  enfpi'^ed  at  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
Viemia,  at  a  salary  equal  to  £500  t>terling  fur  the 
•eaaoD,  a  then  nnpreoedented  sum.   During  her 
8tay  in  the  .\ustrian  capital  two  important  events 
in  her  career  happened,  (l)  her  appearance  on 
May  I,  1786,  as  tlie  original  perfonner  of  Susanna 
in  Mozart's  delightful  opera,'  Lc  Nozze  di  Figaro,' 
and  (3)  her  ill-starretl  marriayG  with  Fisher  the 
Tiolinist.    [See  Fisher,  JoHX  A liRAHAM.]  She 
retunie<l  to  Eu'/Iand  in  March  1 7S7,  and  apjM-nn  d 
at  the  King'ii  Theatre,  March  34,  a.H  (leliuda,  in 
Faidello'H  opera,  '  Gli  Schiavl  per  amore,*  and 
afterwrir-'ls  in  other  comic  opern.s,  but  she  soon 
abamloned  the  Italian  fur  the  EngliMh  stage,  on 
which  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  Dmry 
Lane,  Nov.  24,  1789,  in  her  brotlier'^  opera, 
•The  Haunted  Tower,'  and  for  several  years 
aftenvards  Hustained,  with  the  greatest  raooesa, 
avariety  of  cimrarters  in  comic  djicra.    In  1791 
•he  sang  at  the  Handel  Festival  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  in  1793  at  Hereford  Festival.  In 
1801  she  wa^  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  where 
she  continued  to  jjerlurm  until  May  30,  1808, 
wben  she  took  her  ^eave  of  the  public  in  the 
opera  of  'The  Cabinet.'    She  resideil  in  retire- 
ment at  Heme  Hill  Cuttage,  Dulwich,  until  her 
death,  Aug.  24,  1S17,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Mary's,  Lambeth.    She  accumidated  a  consider- 
able fortune,  and  by  her  will,  dated  Aug.  ID, 
1797  (20  years  before  her  death),  bequeathed  ap* 
wards  of  £i  1,000  in  pecuniary  legacies  alone, 
including  two  munificent  gifts  of  £1000  each  to 
Mm  Old  MaM  Fmd  (J&pX  Soototy  of  If  ui- 


cians).  and  New  Musical  Fund.  This  will  was 
proved  Oet.  f  i,  1817,  the  peraoaally  being  mrom 
under  £50,000.    It  was  said  in  1830  that  after 

i)ayment  of  all  the  legades,  there  remained  bat 
ittie  ehort  of  £40,000  for  her  moAn,  Mim  Tnu- 
ler,  the  rcsidu.iry  legatee.  Her  studious  con- 
cealment, after  her  return  to  England,  of  her 
numriage,  it  evidenced  by  her  having  made  her 
will  in  her  maid<m  name  and  avoided  any  de- 
scription in  it  of  her  quality  or  condition,  and 
also  by  the  fhet  that  her  executor.  In  proving  the 
will,  dc.scri1x}3  her  as  a  spinster.         £WJf  JS«] 

STORACE,  Stephen,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1763.  His  early  taste  for 
muiio  was  cultivated  by  his  father,  so  that  when 
ten  yean  old  ho  was  able  to  perform  the  most 
ditlicult  violin  music  ofTartiui  and  (Jiardini  —  the 
Paganinis  of  the  day— with  correctness  and 
Blea4ines«.    When  12  years  old  he  was  placed 
in  the  Gonservatorio  of  St.  Onofrio  at  Naples, 
where  he  studied  the  harpsichord,  violin,  and 
cojnposition.    On  his  sister's  arrival  in  Italy,  a 
few  years  later,  he  joinetl  her  and  visited  with 
her  the  principal  dtiee of  that  country,  asid  event* 
ually  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  produced  his 
two  operas,  '(Hi  Sposi  malcontenti '  ^June  1, 
1785)  and  'Gli  Equivoci,'  tlie  .subject  taken  from 
Shakspcre'a  'Comedy  of  Errors,'  l>ec.  27,  1786. 
He  gained  great  advantage  whilst  there  from  his 
association  with  Mozart.    In  March  i  7S7  he  re« 
turned  to  England  and  was  enifat^t  <1  t<i  superin- 
tend the  production  of  the  o]>era  in  which  his 
sister  appeared  at  the  King's  Theatre,  but  soon 
became  disgusted  with  the  prevalent  petty  jea- 
lousies and  intrigues,  and  retired  for  a  time  to 
Bath,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  drawing, 
for  which  he  had  considerable  talent.    He  re- 
turned to  his  musical  pui-suit.s  in  tiie  ensuing 
year,  and  on  Oct.  25,  17SS,  produced  at  Dmry 
Lane  the  musical  farce  of  'The  Doctor  and  the 
Apothecary'  (the  music  of  which  he  had  pre- 
vioody  used  for  a  'Singspielo'  entitled  'Der 
Doctor  und  der  Apotheker,'  performed  at  Vienna, 
July  II,  1786),  with  great  success.    Besides  his 
own  mu.sic  a  few  pieoaa  by  Dittersdorff  were  in* 
eluded  in  it.    On  Nov.  24,  1 7^9,  he  brought  out 
his  opera  'The  Haunted  Tower,'  the  success  of 
which  waa  unboonded  ;  it  was  performed  50 
nights  in  the  first  season  and  kept  its  place  upon 
the  stage  for  nearly  half  a  century.    On  April 
16,  1790,  he  produced  his  charming  little  opera> 
•No  Song  no  Supper,'  in  which  he  introduced 
some  of  the  music  of  'Gli  Equivoci.'    Jan.  i, 
1 791,  witnessed  the  production  of  the  opera  'The 
Siege  of  I'elgrade.'in  wliicli  he  introduced  much 
of  the  music  of  Martini's  '  La  Gosa  rara.'  Tiiis 
also  long  continued  an  eatablished  favourite.  On 
May  3  in  the  same  year  he  pnxluced  the  '  Cave 
of  Trophonius,'  an  adaptation  of  Salieri's  'La 
Grotta  di  Trofonio,'  wiUi  aome  additional  mode 
by  himself,  but  with  no  .success.    He  fared  better 
when,  on  Nov.  30,  1792,  he  bruught  out  'The 
FIiateB,'  in  which  he  incoq>nraled  several  pieces 
from  'Gli  Equivoci.'    The  finale  to  the  first  act 
ia  r^pmled  as  his  masterpiece,  in  the  same  year 
haprodnead  hif  opera,  *  Indok  Qoeen  of  Ctrthag0f* 
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which  met  with  bat  imallsuccess,  notwithstanding  i 
that  th«  h«rohw  ww  undertaken  by  Mara.  '  The 

Prirc'  musical  entertainment,  first  jH-rformed  on 
h\B  Bister  8  benefit  night,  March  ii,  1703  ;  '  Mv 
OiandmotlMr,*  moriail  feree,  prodaeed  Dee.  10, 
179.-. ;  '  I-<>'l":sl<n,'  mnfiical  romanre,  the  music 
partly  atlapted  from  Cherubini  and  Kreutser,  and 
partly  composed  by  himMlf,  perfarmed  June  9, 
1794;  'The  (ilorimis  First  of  June,'  ooCMHmal 
piece,  produced  July  2, 1 794;  and  the  'Cherokee,' 
oomio  opwa,  flnt  played  Dee.  ao,  1794,  were 
all  well  reeeived,  as  was  also  'The  Throe  and 
the  Deuce,'  musical  drama,  perfonned  Sept.  2, 
1 795.  On  Mareh  la,  1 796,  Coumm*!  *Iron  Cheet,* 
with  Storaoe*!  music,  wiv*  perfonncil  fir  the  first 
time,  and  tdthongh  the  play,  owing  to  accidental 
einmiBBtatiees,  fklled  to  prodaoe  an  immediately 
favourable  iinpr«f^si'm.  ihe  rnu-ic  wns  mp'.nr  uiMly 
received.  But  few  however,  if  any,  of  the  gratitied 
and  applauding  anditon  knew  or  tbonght  that 
anxiti\  fiT  tliL-  siu  i  t'~s  i.f  that  music  had  impelletl 
its  comuoeer  to  a  course  which  had  laid  him 

hie  deathbed.  He  wm  then  recovering  : 
frnnj  a  sevi  rc  attack  of  gout  and  fever;  yet  iiri:etl 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  determined,  despite  the 
entreatiee  of  hie  nimily,  to  attend  the  firrt  re- 
hearsal. The  coiiH'(|tienco  wlif*  fatal  :  he  took 
odd,  the  gout  attacked  his  stomach,  and  on 
MaRsfa  19  he  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  33  years. 

At  tlic  fiiiif  of  his  (liath  lie  li.-nl  an  ujiera, 
'Mahmoud,  or  The  Prince  of  I'ersia,'  in  prepara- 
tion for  Braham*e  dAUt  in  London.  This  work 
was  left  iru^omjtlete.  but,  by  the  assistance  of 
Kelly,  and  the  selection  of  some  music  by  the 
«impoier*B  sister,  A.  S.  Storaoe,  it  was  fitted  for 
performance  and  produce  1  fur  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  chil<I,  April  30,  1796,  was  well  re- 
oeived,  and  performed  mnny  times.  Storsoe's 
melodies  arc  t}iori<ii:.'hly  Kn;,'li.''h  in  cliaracter, 
whilst  in  his  instruuientation  the  influence  of 
Mozart  and  the  Italian  eompnoers  is  evident 
Tfo  was  alino*4t  the  first  En.,'!i.sh  composer  who 
introduced  into  his  works  the  modem  finale,  in 
which  the  business  of  the  scene  is  earned  on  by 
concert- il  mrsii'.'  Some  fine  examples  occur  in 
his  works.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  his 
early  death  delayed  for  mmiy  yean  the  advance 
in  that  dirccUoa  wUdl  might  otherwise  have 
beenma.lo.  [W.H.H.] 

STOKM,  UEPRKSENTATIOV  OP,  IK  MUSIC.  The 

endeavour  to  portray  the  strife  of  the  elements 
has  alwavM  had  a  fasi -nation  for  co!npu*ers. 
Most  of  the  beut-known  ctforts  in  this  direction 
are  catalogued  in  the  artide  PROORamcB  Music, 
and  it  only  rentains  hero  to  glanco  at  the 
technical  means  by  which  the  etfect  has  been 
pioduced.  These  vary  hut  little.  In  many 
musical  tompist"".  csjHcially  the  old«  r  one.",  an 
agitated  movement  with  plenty  of  tremolos  and 
•emiquaver  passages  is  deemed  eaffident  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  but  many  coinpisors  have  sought 
accurately  to  imitate  the  sounds  and  even  the 
aqieet  of  nature  daring  a  storm,  with  varying 
•uooeae.  Haydn  hae  an  esoeedingly  impreesive 

1  WMSilsS  tilMllStosH  a  !■  Ms  'qsriMt.* 


STORM. 

i  movement  in  his  'Seasons.'   The  four  ban  of 
hesitatinii^  quavers  before  ^  etonn  bvreta  eon>  I 

vey  vividly  the  idea  of  the  finrt  few  he-ivv  .!r  '»« 
of  rain,  an  etfect  which  lieethoven  produce  by  . 
rather  diffonat  means  in  tfio  opening  of  Ida  in-  ! 
itnitable  movement  in  the  Past<iral  Symphonv. 
With  regard  to  this  latter  piece  it  should  be 
notioed  that  its  guMral  Idea  ie  anticipated  in  ' 
the  'Prometheus'    ballet-niupic  introduction, 
some  passages  and  modulations  pursuing  an 
identical  course,  the  descending  bass  with  doable  ' 
bow  d  violin  fipiro  above,  and  th>"  l.vfter  bars 
eM{)«ciaUy.    As  to  the  famous  passa^  which 
indtates  lightning  and  thnnder 


j  JiJ J' 

I  we  believe  it  haH  never  yet  been  pointed  out  that 
the  lightning  comes  qfier  the  thunder  throughoat ; 
a  rather  startling  violation  of  nature's  laws,  when 

one  cornea  to  think  of  it ! 

One  grave  absurdity  should  here  be  alluded 
to ;  namely,  the  imitating,  by  the  app«wanet  of 
a  irrittcn  pn^n'trff  on  }'fij"r,  the  fonn  of  sound- 
less objects  1  It  is  q^uite  admissible  to  reprenent 
the  bowling  of  the  wind  by  rising  and  Calling 
chromatic  wales,  but  to  imitate  a  flash  of  light- 
ning by  a  zigzag  passage  on  the  piccolo,  as  is 
done  by  Haydn  (Seasons)  and  Wagner  (Die 
Walkiire) ;  or,  still  worse,  to  depict  the  form  of 
waves  by  brakea  chords  and  arp^gioe^  as  is 
done  by  almost  eveiy  composer,  is  an  immemorial 
custom  ii8  ridiculous  as  w:is  Mattheson'8  attempt 
to  represent  the  rainbow  round  about  the  throne 
by  quavers  arranged  in  circular  arcs,  or  the 
practice  of  the  oompoeeni  before  Pale>ttrina.  who 
wrote  the  notes  expressing  blood  in  red  and  tlwieo 
expressing  grass  in  green. 

To  the  kettleilrums  has  alw.ays  been  confided 
the  task  of  imitating  thunder.  Kosaini,  in  the 
'  William  Tell '  Overture,  rather  misses  his  efifect 
by  one  long-continued  roll ;  Beethoven's  thunder 
in  the  I'astoral  Symphony  is  realistic,  and  at 
the  fiame  time  idealised,  while  Beriioz,  in  the 
'  I'l  >i~'  «!u  do  la  vie  d'un  arti.ste  '  is  startlingly  true 
to  nature.  Wagner  presents  us  with  several 
striking  examples  of  storms.  A  storm  at  sea  is 
vividly  dt  |ii>  led  by  the  Overture  and  other 
portions  of  the  music  to  the  'Fliegender  Hol- 
lander,' although  the  absurdity  above  alluded  to, 
of  a  wava-pamage.  is  hen  veiy  prominenL 


The  most  oriLrinal  treatment,  |>erhsp«,  of  a 
storm  is  in  the  prelude  to  'I>ie  Walkiire.* 
Throughout  this  drama  th«  weather  is  veiy  bad, 
and  there  are  v.arious  kinds  of  stonns,  but  the 
first  is  a  magnificent  one.  The  tremolo  D  held 
by  the  viomis  and  violas  for  nearly  70  ban 
against  the  rushing  wind  of  tha  biamea^ 
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is  Hurprisingly  effective,  and  wan  it  not  for  the 
GQoicid  lightiiing  effect 


the  lurtietic  Talue  of  the  movement  would  be 

much  greater.  In  Act  2  a  th''.\tric.\l  '  thuml'T 
machine '  is  UHed  to  enhance  the  etfect,  but  thi« 
cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  eoore,  though  it 
stands  thei-,-.  [F.C.] 

STORNKLT/).  'A  short  poem,  in  lines  of 
eleven  ayllableg  each  :  it  is  peculiar  to,  and  liked 
by,  the  people  in  Tnesny,  who  oxtemporise  it 
with  elegant  simplicity.'  This  i.i  tlie  definili'^n 
of  Stomello  we  hnd  in  Mons.  Tommaseo's  Die* 
tionsfy,  sad,  in  this  matter  at  least,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  greater  authority.  The  '  Vocabo- 
lario  degli  AccaUcmici  della  Crusca.'  the  Hirong- 
bold  of  the  purity  of  the  Italian  language,  dueH 
not  contain  the  word :  thin  fact,  added  to  the 
other,  not  less  significant,  that  neither  Crescim- 
beni.  nor  Quadrio,  nor  Tinil>i>Hchi,  mention  the 
word  in  their  elaborate  works,  inclines  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  word  SforneUo  has  not  the  definite 
meaning  that,  for  instance,  Sonnetto  has ;  but  ia 
merdy  a  imma  given  in  some  parts  of  Italy  to 
x'cry  Bhort  poems,  more  with  re^r\rd  to  their 
purport  than  their  form.  Toinmoseo  again, 
somewliere  dse,  apealdng  of  Tonio  and  Beatrtee, 
two  po;vsants  who  sang  and  recited  popular  sonirs 
and  popular  poems  to  him,  sa^ :  '  Tonio  makes 
a  ditbrenee  between  JNqMMt  uid  Ramantetti: 
the  latter  are  composed  of  only  three  lines,  tlie 
fonner  of  eight  or  ten.  And  thoM  that  Tonio 
called  Ramaiaetti  Beatrice  called  Strambolti,  as 
Matteo  8)iinell(>  and  King  Manfredi  did  ;  and  in 
the  territory  of  i'i8t«ija  and  in  Florence  they  axe 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Stomelli.^  Although 
in  the  true  popular  songs  of  Italy  there  is  a  great 
freedom  in  the  number  of  lines  and  rules  of 
rhyming,  the  two  Stomelli  we  subjoin  may  be 
tMsn  as  fidr  examples  of  this  kind  of  poem.> 

(1)  Tiitta  ]%  notto  in  soRiio  ml  venito: 
DitemL  bella  mia,  percbS  to  fate  T 
Xshl  Tune  da  rai  qnaado  donaita  T 


Feb. 
.Fan. 


»4- 
15. 


(2»  Fiori  dl  pcpe. 

So  giro  intomo  a  Toi  oome  fs  Tape 
Oha  0m  inlocBo  al  flan  della  ilapa. 

The  first  line  may  contain  either  five  or  eleven 
syllables ;  the  other  two  are  of  eleven  ayllablea 
each.  The  dnt  Una  rhjmn  witib  the  thbd,  i.  e. 
the  two  hava  the  last  ^fllabls,  and  the  vow«3  of 

t  From  TICT»  '  ^iir.lo  TUfnliil Tl— 1' (ITSWMt  W)  | 
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the  last  syllable  but  one.  alike :  the  intermediate 

line,  while  corresponding  in  its  last  syllable  with 
the  last  syllable  of  the  other  two  line^  changes 
the  vowel  of  the  accented  one. 

The  etymology  of  •  Stomdlo'  is  very  unesrtidn : 
Tommaseo,  however,  has  some  ground  for  asserting 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  ' Kitomello,'  or  're* 
i^'  [G.M.] 
STRADA  DKL  P(*),  A  NNA.  An  Italian  ao> 
prsao,  brought  from  Italy  by  Handel  in  1739, 
with  Bemacchi,  Merighi,  Fabri,  and  others,  for 
the  opera  in  the  llaymarket.  She  appeared 
there  in  'Lotario,'  Dec.  2,  1729;  in  'Partenope,' 
~"  17.^0;  'Foro.'  Feb.  2,  1731;  '  Ezio,' 

1733;  *8o8arme'  (originally  'Alfonso 
Primo'),  Feb.  19.  1732  —  including  the  lullaby, 
'  Kend'  il  sereno,'  for  Strada,  afterwards  so 
well  known  in  an  English  dreaa  as  'Lord,  re- 
member David';  in  'Acis  and  Galatea,'  June 
10,  173a  ;  and  in  '  Orhuido,'  Jan.  23,  1733.  iShe 
was  the  only  one  of  Handel's  company  who  did 
not  detiert  him  for  the  rival  new  opera  in  T>in- 
coln*B  Inn  in  the  end  of  1 733,  and  she  remained 
faithfbl  to  hhn  till  her  departnre  fnm  this 
country  in  June  1738,  when  a  <|uarrel  with 
Heidegger,  the  manager,  put  an  end  to  her  con- 
nexion with  England.  In  the  interval  between 
1733  and  the  last-named  date  she  took  part  in 
Handel's  'Ariodante.'  '  Aleina.'  'Afalanta,'  'Ai> 
minio.'  'GiuBtino,'  'Berenice';  also  in  'Atlialiah* 
and  '  Alexander's  Feast.* 

Even  on  her  arrival,  thoijgh,  according  to 
llundel,'  'a  coarse  singer  with  a  fine  voice,'  Strada 
must  have  had  aome  brilliant  execution,  for  the 
first,  air  w  hich  ulie  nang  on  those  boards  contains 
no  letM  than  tbirtv  opportunities  to  display  her 
shake.  Coming  after  Cnssoni  and  Fanatina,  and 
having  so  little  to  recommend  her  to  the  eye 
that  she  waa  nicknamed  'the  pig,'  it  took  her 
some  time  to  get  into  fitvonr.  Bnt  Handd  took 
pains  with  her,  wrote  for  her,  and  advised  her, 
and  at  length  rendered  her  equal  to  the  first 
bingers  of  the  Continent.  [G.] 
8TRADBLLA.  Alcbsahdio,  an  Ttalian  ooni* 

poser  of  the  17th  century'.    The  earliest  and 

only  detailed  account  of  him  is  that  given  by 

Bonnet^Boodelot^*  of  wludi  we  here  suDjoin  the 

literal  BagBsh  translation. 

A  man  namsd  Strodd,  Ml  amiasat  mnticlsn.  while 
in  Venice,  engaged  by  ^OsvemniMlt  of  the  Republic 
to  write  the  mavio  of  the  npers*.  ctasnned  eTeryboclv  no 
l«n  bj  the  beauty  of  hi<«  voice  tium  bj  tho  merit  of  his 
composition!!.  A  Venetian  n  ihleman,  nnmwl  I'isr.  . . 
wliiM^  niiNtres*  wm  well  eduoaieil  in  tlie  art  of  niufiina, 
tle!iire<l  to  )iave  h<>r  perfected  by  the  faiiliionaMf  mum- 
clan,  and  that  he  i<h<>iil(l  teach  her  at  her  ow  n  h<.ii>ie;  a 
thintf  much  aKiUii't  tJu-  Jiabitu  of  tlie  Vmctiun*.  who 
arc  known  to  lx>  exiri-iii<'lv  jo^iliuic.  A!ff  r  .'v  few  months' 
leiiMonB  siich  a  riN-ipriK-al  iitTrftMn  liad  j?r<'wn  up  1)0- 
twten  teacher  anjl  j  iiiiil.  tliat  thry  rcHfilvwl  on  the  firnt 
opjortunity  t'>  <f<  i|«.  totfther  to  Hnnie.  The  oppor- 
tunity (Hviii  ]  rr-i  ri;<  il  it-clf.  Tlie  « ln|i<  iiiciit  ilrove  tlie 
Venetian  iilinnxi  to  (Ifjair,  and  lie  <lrt<iir.iiiril  to  re- 
vi  iii,'!'  Iiimfelf  bv  having  thi-mboth  munlcri'il.  .it  oni  (< 
sfiii  lor  two  of  th*"  niiifct  notorious  u^^^nh^lu•l  tlien  lu 
Venice,  aUK  'd  to  |iiiv  th'  in  ahnndred  piptolen.to  enable 
them  to  iullow  sua  murUer  Stradel  and  Itit  mistress: 
sad  in  addition  to  dsftaj  eapansaa  aad  advanea  half 

1  Bnm^y'ii  Hlrtory,  It.  942.  ThS 
from  th«  MOM!  Toluma,  aas— 427. 
•  HUMlMas  Is  BWinw  •««••••< 
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the  sum.  At  tho  namo  timo  he  ^ravi>  them  full  inatnic- 
llon*  for  thi^  safe  acciiciipliKhmcnt  cif  tlic  iiuinli  r.  Thoy 
made  for  N'tti>loK.  whor,'  tht-y  It-ariH-d  that  Str.ulel  was 
In  Home  with  his  mi^iri  -i^  whn  juiBWtl  for  his  wife. 
Thpy  informed  the  Vem  tiau  ui)blemai»  of  thii, . . .  and 
In^^'Ui  •!  him  to  Bend  them  letters  of  introdiiction  to  tba 
'Vouetiau  ambassador  at  Borne,  that  ther  mi^t  ba  Mre 
o(  finding  an  Mylum.  On  their  mxtML  in  JtooM  fluir 
diaoovmd  that  on  ihe  next  day,  at  flv»  In  th*  aflcmoon, 
Stmdal  WM  to  hnv*  n  iplritoal  opaia,  at  oratorio,  per- 
ftRBMd  nt  Bt.  Jobn  Lnteran,  whera  tm  ainrderers  did 
not  tell  to  go  in  the  hope  of  carrying  ont  their  design  as 
Stradel  went  home  with  hii  miatreM.  But  tite  outhu- 
■iMm  of  tba  public  for  tlie  rotif>ic.  and  it«  efTect  on  thn 
mnrdarart  tbemaelTet,  wan  piich  an  to  chati(;t<  by  ma^ie 
their  anger  into  piety,  anil  they  ntrr-'cil  th.it  it  wnuhi  ho 
a  pity  to  kill  a  man  wlio»n  imui.  al  ffciiiug  f<.rim-<l  the 
admiration  of  all  Itnlv;  in  fact,  movccl  by  ono  and  the 
naini"  fot  linf?.  they  ri  -.  IvemI  iiprm  gavinrf  hin  lif<'  in<*lead 
of  t;ikiiiK'it.  AccurJuiKly.  '">  '"''^  h-aviim  f  hi- church,  ther 
C'iiin.lnn»>nfed  liiin  on  tlic  oratorin,  tolil  him  thi-ir  in- 
tentii'ii  I'f  asgasiiinatinir him  ami  his  mii-trft*"*,  to  rcvpnf/o 
the  V.  n.  tun  noiilcman  .  .  .;  hut  tliat  tln^  cliarm  of  his 
muaic  liad  ciian^cd  tlicir  mindu ;  and  adviiiod  him  to 
leaTe  on  the  morrow  for  •  place  of  safety.  Meanwhile, 
l«st  they  should  b«  soapaotad  of  neglecting  their  duty, 
thiqr  would  inform  tba  nqiliiamMl  that  ha  had  laft  Boma 
on  tba  ava  of  thair  ViiTal  «Imi«.  BIndal  did  not  wait 
for  fbrtberadvioabtm  with  his  miatnaa  mada  atraight 
for  Tnrfaiiwhara  fna  pwwant  * Madama  Rqyala '  was  then 
Regent.  The  murderers  returned  to  Venica,  and  in- 
formed the  nobleman,  as  they  had  already  written,  that 
Stradel  had  left  Rome  for  Turin,  where  it  wan  certainly 
much  more  ditDcult  to  commit  an  im])oriant  miiriicr 
than  in  anv  other  Italian  town,  owinff  to  the  p.u-ri''on, 
and  to  the  fact  that  no  places  of  asylnm  wore  r.  «iHKtod. 
■ave  only  hnufies  of  amhasma'lors.  Hut  Straih'l  was  no 
aafcr  for  tluit :  for  the  Venetian  nobleman  hetfsn  to  coti- 
■idiT  iinw  best  to  carry  out  his  revenge  in  Turin,  ami 
with  tli.1t  vii  w  intert'j-ted  hi«  miitn-^s's  father  in  if, 
who  l)i  t<x)k  liini^elf  to  Venice  with  two  as^aKiiint,  with 
the  express  purjxise  of  slaying  his  own  daughter  and 
Stradel  in  Turin,  after  having  obtained  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  the  AVbi  d'HAnda,  Fxeneh  ambaaiador 
at  Venice,  to  tba  Marqois  do  YillaTa,  Frenoh  ambas- 
aador  at  Twin.  M.  d'Brtrada  reooeated  protection  for 
Hum  maiclianti  staying  in  Turin.  These  merehanta 
waia  tba  assassins,  who  regtilarly  paid  their  homage  to 
tlM  ambassador,  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
acoompUah  their  dr  Rigo.  Bat  the  Regent  navinu  h-eii 
apprised  of  the  true  raaaa  of  Stradel  s  flight,  and  heink' 
fully  aware  of  the  character  of  the  Venetians,  plaooil 
Stradel's  mistress  in  n  convent,  and  engage<i  him  for 
her  own  band.  One  evenint',  a«  he  wan  walkintf  on  tlie 
ramparts  of  Tunn,  lie  \\  :\-  -^dil  icnly  attacked  hy  tin- 
thrw  munlererx.  who  each  stubbed  'him  in  the  chest , 
and  then  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  French  am- 
bansador.  The  deed  l>eing  witnessed  by  many  people, 
who  Were  pr.jiMr-tirnItiis;  on  the  rampai^a.  Instantly 
caused  an  inimense  e.xciiement.  The  gates  of  the  t<iwn 
were  c1oim><1,  and  the  l{i  cent  gave  orders  that  tin- 
utmo«t  diJisence  should  be  omployed  to  ftnd  out  the 
aaaaaiina.  On  learning  that  tbey  were  in  the  booae  of 
the  Fianeh  ambassador  aha  demanded  that  tb^j  should 
tia  delivered  nn,  but  the  ambassador  lefuiaA  to  do  ao 
wlthottt  an  otdar  fkom  Ms  king- .  •  .  .  The  oeeomaea 
made  mnob  noise  tbronghout  all  Italy.  On  the  request 
of  M.  de  Villara  the  atsaBsini  gave  him  the  reasons  for 
their  proceeding;  be  wrote  to  d'Kstrade,  who  answered 

that  be  had  been  deceive*!  by  Pig  ,  who  was  one 

of  the  most  powerful  nohlcrnen  in  Vonire.  As  how- 
orer  Stradel  did  not  die  from  hii  wminds,  M.  (h> 
Villars  allowed  the  annaxcin*  to  escape,  the  chief  lieintr, 
a*  we  h:ive  Hiiid,  the  futln  r  of  the  nobleman"*  niiH- 
tresH.  whom  ho  would  ha\c  killed  had  he  found  t!ie 
Opp<irtunitv. 

lint  a'<  tlie  Venetians  never  forgive  treachery  in  love 
afV.ti  iJ.  S!  r.elel  couhl  not  encape  hi»  enemy,  wlio'lfft  spies 
ill  1  linn  charged  to  follow  hie  niovementB  ;  and  a  year 
after  his  recovery,  while  in  (lenna  with  liii«  inistVess, 
Ortensia,  whom  the  liegent  had  given  him  in  raarriaoe 
daring  nil  eonTalaaoanoa,  they  were  mnrderad  in  their 
iMdroom.  The  mnrderera  escaped  on  a  boat  that  waa 
waiting  for  them  in  ihe  harbour,  and  nothing  BOM  waa 
aairi  aliout  them.  In  this  manner  died  the  moftamallaat 
mnsipian  of  ali  Italy,  about  tiia  year  Mm 

Contrary  to  M.  Ft^tiB's  opinion,  we  believe,  for 
the  reasons  now  to  be  submitted,  that  this  nar- 
ntive  hM  been  too  leadilv  Moepted  by  .nil 
initoii  on  Stnd«ll%  with  tte  MoeplioB  of  H. 


Richard '  and  M.  Catelani,'  whose  researohes, 
however,  hnve  not  led  to  nny  positive  resalt. 

Bciii;^  thtis  thrown  back  again  ujion  the  state- 
ment of  Boniiet-Bourdelot,  we  shnll  |>oint  oat 
the  nwln  objeetione  to  its  vemeitj,  m  well  m  the 
mistakes  that  occur  in  it  eitherfiroOl  OWetemeH 
or  want  of  exact  information. 

Tlie  materiele  Ibr  the  '  filitolre  da  Ift  mwdqne 
et  (Ic  SOS  effcts  '  were  collected  by  Piene  Boiir- 
delot,  who  »t  his  death  in  1685  entrasted  the 
coiii)iihttioii  of  the  work  to  Ms  nephew  Pierre 
1$ mutt ;  who  in  his  turn  dying  in  170*^,  before 
the  history  was  completed^  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
his  brother  Jaoqnee  Bonnet^ea  erodite  perwn 
but  of  unsound  mind  and  much  given  to  the 
cabala — to  wind  up  and  publish  tiie  book,  None 
of  the  three  appear  to  mve  been  ukosleiatia.  and 
this  fact,  a' lilt  < I  to  the  mental  condition  of  the 
6nal  editor,  is  much  against  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement.  Moreover  the  etoty  is  told  h  propoe 
to  l'olizi:ino\s  death,  nitTily  to  Htrengthen  the 
opinion  aiivauced  by  Bounlelot  that '  no  young 
teaoberof  singing  ought  to  be  given  to  n  young 
la<ly.''  If  we  were  to  take  his  narr.i'ivt-  of 
Poliziano's  death  as  a  test  of  the  accuracy  and 
truth  of  8trade1la*B  history,  we  dionld  be  very 
cautions  in  nr.-f'|.tin'^''  if.  Tlie  partioiil.irs  c.f 
Poliziano's  death  are  well  known  to  ui^*  as  they 
might  have  been  even  to  Boordelot  Mmself,  bnid 
he  not  jireferred  to  adopt  Varila's  leg:r  nd.*  If 
he  has  so  grossly  mis-stated  a  matter  r^arding 
which  be  had  doeoin«itt  at  hand,  how  ean  we 
believe  a  stattimnt  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  oocurrenoe  in  Turin — apparently  taken 
from  tbo  oorreqiondenoe  of  tbe  ambamadom— 
was  made  simply  on  the  faith  of  court  ^ro^'i^ip  t 

The  mistakes  in  the  narrative  are  three:  (i) 
Straddla  ooidd  not  have  been  engaged  by  the 
Government  of  Venice  to  write  operaH,  because 
neither  in  the  official  lifts,  nor  in  Allaoci,  is  there 
any  mention  of  raeb ;  in  addition  to  wMeh  the 
operatic  performances  in  Venice  have  always 
been  left  to  private  enterprise;  (i)  the  name  of 
tlie  noMeman  In  qtieetion  waa  not  ^gnaver,  m 
implied  by  the  abbreviation  Pip.,  bttt  ConL-vrini  ; 
(3)  the  date  of  Stradella's  deat  h  ia  to  be  aangned 
to  a  mneh  later  period  than  1670.  as  will  be  seen 
farther  on.  The  account  of  Uw  effect  of  the 
muaio  on  the  awesBinH  savotirs  too  much  of  the 
marvellous ;  and  even  the  murder  at  Oenaa  anut 

lie  very  douLtfuI,  seeing  that  the  mo^  aCCMfata 
historians  do  not  mentiim  it.* 

The  phM»  of  ftttdeUaV  Urtb  ia  mtkoowii. 
Waalegr'  thinks  be  waa  a  VenetiAii,  whila  Bnr- 

I  U  M/iMStrel :  1M\  81.  !C:  1>M.  1  to  «.  snd  13  to  t'. 

t  DcUp  op.T(>  dl  A.  Slroil'lls  esUK-iitl  ntW  Arrhlii'j  Mu«lr»li-  dflls 
n.  Blbllt.!.-ca  I'alatltm  <\\  >l. driis.  Modpiis.  InV:. 
I  Ulft.  lie  la  tmn.  ftf..  vul  I.  cbap  III.  Ki.lnlnrn  of  ItM  phUoao- 

ph<Ti.  pri''!^  iximI  mij^.' is;is  cif  aiiririit  iiiii-s  on  >i<swaeftnMBlaaS 

butrumeiitA)  muilc,  sad  u(  lu  effrcts  un  paastona.' 

«  oiaisid  ItaUaat  roL  sxir.  Viu  <U  4aas<>  rwtitaae  nkne  ma 
s  RalsiloD  of  Fotlslaaars  SMih  bf  Botsrto  QbaUlBi.  a  Oaatlalean 
monk,  who  aftar  havlnc  asslttml  him  dnring  tab  llA  tthMitt  dsasatd 

him.  br  conisnt  and  order  of  Frm  Doromleo  Ssmaarals,  la  the  fMb 

of  tba  r«llcii>u*  order  of  the  PrHHeaiori.  liM. 

f  ■  Annsll  dl  0«nors.'  dl  rillppo  Cs»>nl :  'Mnrts  <ri!ilU ;  dl  Carte 
Botla.   ri<.<!l.  '  Itlcrla  rtllalU"  r  Murstorl.  '  .\niiaU  dltaUa'; 
mon.ll,  ■  i;.'i  'ilil'.|'i<->  lt:>l  .  f  i,-*rhi  m  -yen  sgc.' 

t  A  Ostalogoe  ol  lbs  Usrlcisn  ntsutticripts  la  the  Ikitish  HuKUia, 

vol.  I.  r>«a  «c«.m 
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ney  ■  ftotcs  he  wm  ft  NespolitMi,  mppu&Mj  for 

no  other  reason  than  tliat  he  ecnds  Strndella  and 
Ortensia,  e»  route  fur  Kome,  to  Naples,  which,  j 
he  adds,  wai  'tiw  plaeo  of  StmdenaTs  nativity/  > 
Kt^lis,'  evidently  on  Purney's  statement,  but  with- 
out quoting  hijt  authority,  deiicribes  him  as  born  at 
Ntvpkm  about  1645,  and  the  ■wiirtion  hi  now  an 

accepted  statement.'  The  dates  both  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  in  fact  unknown.  But  though  we 
rojoet  the  ttory  of  his  murder  at  Goiioa,  H  u  not 
iiiipos«ible  that  he  ended  his  life  there,  since  the 
composition,  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
him  bat,  is  dated  from  thence. 

Tlic  date  of  his  death  was  probably  alx>ut  1681. 
since  there  existe  in  the  i3ibliotec.i  Palatina  of 
Modena.  a  cantata,  *  H  Barcheggio.**  written  tn 
the  wedding  of  Carlo  Spinola  antl  Paola  PrigBOlt^ 
at  Genoa,  J  uly  6,  168 1 .  The  poem  contains  nu- 
menm  allaaions  to  it,  and  the  name*  of  both 
briiie  an»l  bridegroom;  no  mistake  is  pos«siblo  :i« 
to  the  real  date  of  the  compoeition,  and  thus 
the  dates  1670  and  1678,  given  by  Boordelot  and 
Bumey  for  hi^  death,  are  evidently  wrong.' 

The  statements  that  besides  being  a  composer 
StmdeDa  was  a  singer,*  '  an  exquisite  performer 
00  the  harp,''  'a  great  performer  on  the  violin,'* 
'  excelled  in  an  extraordinary  hand,  so  as  to  have 
been  accounted  the  best  oiganist  in  Italy,'*  *  was 
a  Latin  and  perhaps  also  an  Italian  poet,'**  are 
all  more  or  less  gratuitoun,  and  except  composing, 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  iHtssessed  any  of  these 
qualifications.  His  name  is  never  met  with  in 
any  of  the  best  treatises  of  Italian  literature, 
either  as  a  l^atin  or  an  Italian  poet,"  and  witli 
retipect  to  his  skill  on  the  organ,  we  have  lieen 
unable  to  find  anything  to  justify  Wanley's 


'    I  Al!*fMnlBM*frcr]lnl«,lT.1MlLUll. 
t    t  Mcenflitt  wiimwlto  &m  mnldcn*. 

s  'DMtoMlr#  c<'r»^rtl  ct«  Bl«irr«phl«  et  dHUtoIre'  (Thrt* 
^tf!7l  ;  '  PmiBOIialtc  il''  1»  '  ■■tiVfrvllt.il  rt  dg  1>  Itclurg'  iVtLii*  IsV); 
M"-i.'l<>1.  'Mnt.  Coiiv;r»all<  ii»-L<'Jlk<«i  ■  (1»77);    llln-ntariti.  Mmlk- 

«  (Hi  tlrit  fuc  r  f  Ihr  *ri  Tf  l»  nrltlrn  :  '11  Barrhi-gflo,  S\g. 
Alt-^~  1  lr.>  .--rr.i.l.  l  A  I'.-l  l.'ulllm*  <lrllr-  t\tK  s.iiloiiK'  Aft«'r  the 
OTcrlure.  anii  Murr  th«  duel  with  whtch  lb«  »c«no  op«ai.  at  tbe  lup 
of  tbm  Mi  la  wrtttaB  'IumbUom  par  «d  Bushagtto  Mat.  le 
fllurno.  L'uhhmeampiMlfloMMSIf.  AltmadraStnMte'  ThU 
Is  •  ntiitsis  for  (opmio.  tenor  ttMl  bAu.  In  two  pkrlii.  Karh  part  U 
|»fec'"l"l  •'J'  »n  uvfTttirr.  The  %cor«  \%  for  two  rlotlnn.  oimirt  ur 
I  rumi*''  fi'i  l        '  >  tromlMitifi  dl  rtnforro  at  tlmei  with  lh<*  hajw. 

r  lliiri<'  <'«  tiil*fiiki-  !•  ra«ll7  rxplalnible.  because,  when  he  wrulfi, 
■  II  Uari  li-  ii^ij  h.iil  Tit<i  TfTi  b^-en  »li«c<)vcrc»).  aii'l  hci«a?  In  r"  »»'  »'i<  ri 
r>f  a  lllir>  Ml.   I,a  lorza  il>-ir  »mur  (ml'-n....'  tiriml  l'"T!<.  .)  i., 

hi.;ii<ira  Trre*a  Itaggi  Sa<>li  bj  AleMandro  Stradella.  the  <l«»lk«tl<rn 
ai.p*r«ntly  written  by  StradeUftMwriCi  TbalMtStlMtUia  oratodo 
•  H.  (lloTuml  Battbta*— aupfioMl  to  te  ttet  wMdi  mni  lu  author** 
111^  to  POBM  tmn  the  dat«  *  Kome  and  th«  fact  that  Benr- 
4«lot*t  aMcmnt  Implitw  a  p«rli>d  of  two  ^ean  between  Siradella'i 
siriirlnr  'i*  Itnnte  and  M>  ninrder  In  (l<^n<>a.  Induced  liumer  in  betlcTe 
that  »'tradi>lla  mirht  have  met  hl«  d«ath  In  Cerioa  while  attemilnc 
Ihn  r<-l»-ar*aia  of  hit  m-w  opera,  tlowcfer.  that  llbratt«  WM  Mm  by 
Itiir<"-y  «t>lT.  a»d  ban  «incr  dl«app«and. 

«  Ihjurdrlot  and  a))  bit>«r«phrr«. 

r  llawklu*'*  HUtorjr.  vol.  ir.  bk.  3.  chap.  10. 

•  Burner. '  A  General  Ulttor;  otMoilc.'  U.  lOOi 

•  aOstaloswotilMBacialMiinSL 

n  csieteal-  *  Dalto  opara  il  A.  UnMls  mMmS.  sle.* 
II  •  r>«na  Storia  •  delta  BtS<OM  1        FMria,*  41  V.  S.  Qoadrlo. 
•  Boto«marlil1ano.  ITa»-l741.  tInlMMkI,  'flIWiftdallatottOTaiura  lu- 
IlaiiaJ.'  «;l'iit'i^ne,  •  llutolra  lltt^ralre  d'llalle.'  Oloran  Mario  i>r«- 
dmti^nl.  •I>all'  Istorla  ila'la  volcar  PoeMa."   In  thU  last  work.  Htra- 
d«lla  '*  spoken  of  only  where  the  author,  dealing  with  the  r<ii<f.i(.i, 
thus  Mpmaea  h1in<clf:  'Ihrj  are  prattj  thlnfs  and  the  b-tt  aid 
I'aoat  pteaaant  dlrcraivn  tbat  one  can  enjoy  In  any  honourable  and 
aoM«  aoawnatto*  J  «p«oMtr  «lM)  Ml  Jj  Mia  JvtfftmaMmM, 
at.  MM"***  ^      •iMk  sn  ttHsa  Iv  watHsoM  A1aiaM4iolln> 
^lla.  on*-  of  vhl  -h  wa«  tm>9  itat  lont  tlncr  Iti  (he  Arademyof  the 
'cwrdtnal  Oti.  b^ui     AndMASni  daitu  II  V-  Is^ua.    VoL  1.  lib.  It. 
sU.  p.830b  Thl»panafceBoladCromXd».ana. 


sssertkMi,  beyond  ft  short  Sonstn  in  D  for  two  tIo* 

lins  and  basso  continuo  per  rOr;.rano."  As  totho 
statements  in  the  '  Penny  (Jycloi}tt!dia,'  that '  Stm- 
dflilft  was  not  handsome^  but  rsmarkable  for  the 
symmetry  of  his  form,  his  wit  and  poli^lied 
manners,'  and  in  Wanlev's  catalogue,  that  'he 
was  ft  oomely  person  snd  of  an  amoroas  nature,* 
I  can  do  tio  more  than  submit  them  to  the  reader, 
as  striking  instances  of  the  way  in  which  mythical 
stfttanenti  g»tber  round  ft  eentml  figure. 

Notliiny  cnn  1hi  jiositively  asserted  as  to  his 
having  been  married  to  Ortenaia  by  the  Royal 
Madame  after  the  oocnrrence  in  Turin,  because 
the  archives  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Torino,  tlie  parish 
of  the  Court,  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
Madame  Boyale  ftUuded  to  by  Bourdelot  must 
be  Jtnnne  ^larie  de  Nemours  (who  became 
Regent  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  Charles 
Emannel  IT.,  June  1 3.  1675),  and  not  Christine 
dp  France  (who  died  Dec.  37,  16631,  aS  M.  FiU- 
bert "  and  other  writers  have  stated. 

Wlwraor  witii  whom  Stradella  studied  Is  en* 
tird^  nnlcnown.  In  the  archives  of  the  Royal 
Cooserratorio  dt  Musica  in  Naples,  where  ail  the 
dooomsots  fonnerly  belonging  to  the  superseded 
Conservatori  are  most  carefully  kept,  his  name 
does  not  occur:  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  Lichten- 
thal's catalogue.**  Koneof  his  numeroui)  operas  are 
known  to  have  been  performed  in  his  life  time," 
with  the  possible  exception  of '  II  Tres]wlo.''* 

Stradella  as  a  composer  is  known  to  modem 
audiences  by  the  Aria  di  Chiesa,  'IMetk !  Signor ! ' 
attributed  to  him.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to 
enumerate  the  few  pros  and  many  con$  respect- 
ing its  authentieity.  It  is  enough  to  say  thftt 
no  mosician,  even  though  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  works  that  are  indisputably  by  Stra* 
della,  will  attribute  it  to  him.  The  composer  of 
that  beautiful  composition  is  generally  believed 
to  be  F^tis,  Niedermeyer,  or  Ro-ssini.  The 
words  are  taken  firom  the  second  stanza  of 
Arfcnio's  aria  in  Alemiandro  Scarlatti's  oratorio 
'  iSanta  Teodosia,'  two  copies  of  which  are  in 
the  Biblioteca  Palatina  of  Mod«iift»  nnd  bsar  ths 
signature  '  A.  S.' 

Stradella's  name  has  lately  l>een  invested  with 
fresh  interest  on  aecount  of  a  Serenata  attributed 
to  him,  in  whi'  h  the  subject^  of  mnny  of  the 
pieces  in  '  Israel  in  J"'gypt '  exist  in  a  more  or 
lesB  crude  form.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  49 ;  ii.  25.]  A 
copy  of  this,  formerly  belonging  to  i>r.  (Jauntlett, 
is  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London,  and  another  (older)  in  that  of  the  Con* 
servatoize^  Paris :  the  original  is  not  kncnrn.  For 

B  'Sclelta  drile  monate  a  doe  tIoDbI  COtl  11  Hauo  cotillntto  par 
rorgaoo,  raccolte  da  diverti  eccallanU  antorl.'    In  Itulogita  par 
OlaeaMollaaUlSMk  WltktbaaicfMloB  of  thla  8oci«ia.n0aUMr«f 
Btradtna**  aaapailUoiM  wia  prfaitM  In  tba  nth  century. 
i>  ■  Suppldmnt  k  la  Hcffapkla  aatfanalla.*  Bute  uea 
>4  i>ui..nafto  a  aibUepafla  dalla  M uks  4al  P.  RaUo  Mdrtatlwl. 

»l1tn<>.  iHtM. 

i»  The  Ii.lh'wlnd  lithe  }Ui  of  booki  In  wfatch  the  nainr  • .«t  rx.i. ::  I'n 
operas  stiouUI  har^  been  mentioned.  If  any  of  Ibeni  bad  Ix-cn  per- 
formed. Le<jrie  Allarci.  '  Oramilialur,!la  '  <<roppo.  'Catalogo  dl 
tutu  I  drantml  per  muatca.*  Bonllnl.  '  Lr  glorle  della  FMila  e  dell» 
Muha.'  0>  y.Mawartflar,  *  Daa  laprtiaalsilasi  an  mtulqua  anclenoa 
atiadawa'tl'iaHa.liW.  rMnllapallSliaanltt. 'Storlacrltieaaa 
teatrl  aoltcM  e  modernl.'  Ditto, '  Mscono  Morfeo  crittco  da  larvtn 
di  lunM  alia  ttoru  <i<-i  lentn.' 

M  r«fBraMd  at  ModaM  UN.  and  poatfbly  at  BalotnAlM. 

8  A2 
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a  review  of  the  work,  by  Mr.  Prout,  see  '  Monthly 
Mmieal  Beoord,*  Dec.  i.  1871. 

Bumpy  (iv.  105")  j^'ivef?  un  annlyis  of  his 
Oratorio  di  S.  Gio.  iiattiata,  aud  luuutioiu  a  ilH. 
of  his  op«i»  <Ia  Fona  d«U'  Amor  patomo^* 
dated  Genoa,  1 5  78. 

There  are  148  of  StradcUa'iicoinpoflitionaat  Mo- 
dena:  amonget  them  6  oratorios  and  1 1  dtanwB. 
The  lilirary  of  S.  Marro  in  Venice  pomeeses  a 
collection  of  '  Canti  a  voce  sola  dell'  insigno  A. 
Stmdella.  legate  alia  BiUfeteoa  8.  Marco  di 
Venezia  dalla  nobile  friiniplia  Cunfarini.'  Some 
of  his  oompoaitiona  are  also  at  the  Conservatorio 
a*  Naplea.  and  aome  in  that  at  Paria.  The 
Christchiirch  Library,  Oxford,  contains  x  motet 
for  2  voices,  and  8  cantatas  for  i  and  a  voices. 

The  feUowfatg  are  in  the  Britidi  Hmanm. 


F«t!«TrD. 
IVMt  «mor  ml  foi  Imngnlf. 

Medra.  <  iiit^a. 
II  JCertme.  Cuiut*. 
O  del  mlo  dolM  ardor.  Art*.' 
aB^lM^mtM.  Afla41 
Aa«ota«M»i  Arte. 
■•MikMaMipre.  Arietta. 

JUwrsTBirr. 

1  In  ttii-  llnrl'-iari  Ubnrj 
§t  Del  ben  Mmivra.  Arietta.' 


Can* 


2.  Add  MRS. 

Troppo  grave.  Duetto. 
Ahl  clMiaMatlito. 


Is  n«tM  Bl  ■iricaia.  DimMo. 

■■  f»m».  KUII.  II  cor.  Arietta. 


rupillette  amoToae.  MsdrlfSlkS. 
Clort  Mn  Ado  amanta.  Do. 
rianiM*  tKfhl  d'i1<-ntl.  Pix 
K' |iiir  Kliiiit*    Mailrtgt]  a  X 
Tlrtl  ui)  Klorno  ptAiiyik.   iNi.  A  \ 
Kfrileml.  ffritrml.    Ik.  »« 
Colpa  do'  bel  vuetr*  occhl.  Ito. 
AnrafMriMb  Do.  for  8  toI<->  v 
A  SoMtaferttrOfMliu  and  baiM). 

[G.M.] 

STIIADELLA.  l.  French  lyric  drama,  music 
by  Flotow.  Pwdoced  at  the  Palais  Royal  theatre. 
rBxit,  Feb.  1837.  Then  rtxonifio'^eci,  as  a  Grand 
Opera,  and  produced  at  Hanibun;,  Dec.  30.  1844, 
as  *Aleisandro  Stradella.'  In  English  (altered 
by  Bonn),  as  'Stradella,'  at  Drury  Lane^  June  6, 
1846.  a.  Opera  in  5  acts,  by  Nie<lermeyer;  pro- 
duced at  the  Acad^inie,  March  3,  1837.  [C'.] 

BTRADIVARr.  Avromo  (Ahtoktos  Stra 

DIVARius'),  a  celebmted  ▼iolin  maker  of  Cre- 
mona, bom  in  1649  or  1650^*  died  Decern l>er 
1737.  The  name  carries  at  back  to  the  middle 
nv^es.  7t  is  the  plural  fonn  of  Stradivare,  a 
Lombard  variety  of  Stradiere  (Stratiarius).  a 
tollman  or  doaanier,  a  feudal  official  who  was 
poHtod  on  the  etra.la  or  high-road  for  the|HUpoBe 
of  exacting  dues  from  passengers.  The  name  is 
erroneoosly  stated  by  F«t{i  to  occur  in  the  muni- 
cipal archive-s  of  Cremona  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1127.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  ia  in 
ihet  in  the  Mateioola  of  the  CoUegio  Dei  Kotai 
for  laij,  after  whieh  date  it  fireqoentlj  xeenrs 

t  AttritoM  10  Stnaana.  bat  written  by  Oloek.       t  OoqbtAd 

•  rmll  hU  lateM  yttn  HTin-\7»>  ihv  name  U  tpMm  the  Ubeh 
Whh  a  rur»l»e  »  -ui.  '  Stnwiluariui."  whence  Ihe  TUlfMr  logltih  prv- 
nunctattun  '8trai!utHus.-  On  tUe  <.r  tU<-  lnMt  rears  the  name 
It  »pelt  with  a  Roman  »,    I  rnncrici,  i),.  „.f,,  u*-.l  Ihc  Itoman  ». 

*  lo  Ihe  book!  anterior  in  l-Vili  ili,-  ,Kte  birth  U  elren  ai  Jfl64. 
TMit  altered  the  <l«t-  to  HHt.  on  ili-  »iiil,.irUjf  of  a  MS.  InTentur; 
of  propertj  beluufflnit  to  trount  <  ',.,io  Balabue.  which  ha<l  boen 
teMMaS  with  CarW.  a  banker  at  miao.  One  itrm  In  t(ii«  invmiory 
■  rtsl**  t»  ba  a  Tlolta  of  Stradl*wt,  havliic  an  auio«raph  ticket 
ehtat  tha  MlMfa  asiMb  bk  («  jmn).  and  Ute  date  (i7»). 
nito  had  nam  lam  tbli  taMtrmnant!  and  tt  b  avUtant  tbera  bad 
baas  Mm*  frrror  In  readinc  or  eopyln*  the  flfufaa.  nr.WlMVbaaa 
tnulDa  dat'd  violin,  and  the  tlrkrt  ttas  the  fonowfiw  iMeHpttoa: 
'Antonlut  mrarllTsrluf  (•r»imon»-ii»l«  >'a<-<i-t>tl  Anno  ire."  Ilelnw, 

IIm-  n.iker'i  autograph,  ii  (ilaliilj  wrill<-ti  il.-  Anr.l  "J  '  It  clrarl^" 
6Hk™"  S'r«<llv»rl  wai  born  In  XW  or  ItVj.   .Mr,  \V  K 

HUl,  to  Wbotfi  the  wrlirr  «m«i  thr  •usg>'»ilon  of  Ihe  tru-  .ut-  ,.t 
bMh.  Matai  that  In  the  coiir«e  of  builnett  ba  baa  toon  other  dated 
"•"^  ■*■'-*'  "—^B  tbaabaia  aaMtautaBi 


8TRADIYART. 

during  three  centuries.  Arisi,  in  his  '  Cremon 
Litterata,'  mentions  GalerioStradivariaaAlearasf 
orientali.«*t  in  1230,  Alt  ^^^andm  as  another  oriai- 
talist  in  1400,  about  which  time  Costanzj  iyVn- 
divari,  a  inonk  of  the  order  of  Umiliati,  wmtea 
treatise  on  the  natural  philosophy  of  Arislotle 
Other  notables  of  the  name  oocur  in  the  nitdtUt 
ages.  It  is  clear  that  it  waa  a  eonmon  nam 
in  Cremona :  but  th«  r>>  i«>  nn  eviib  no.-  to  ooa« 
nect  the  fidille-maker  with  tht^  eminent  pth 
sons.  His  pedigree,  so  ftr  aa  we  know  it,  goei 
back  only  to  liis  father,  one  Alesriandr-t  Stra-li 
vari,  who  marrieii  Anna  Moroni.  The  famoui 
liddle-niaker  was  the  child  of  Ida  fittho^a  matOR 
years,  for  he  ha<l  at  least  one  elder  brother 
GiusepiMj  Giulio  Cesare.  who  was  bom  March  ao 
1633,  and  was  thus  not  less  than  36  yeara  oldei 
than  Antonio.  Whether  Stradivari  \vas  a  nativt 
of  Cremona  is  doubtful;  probably  not,  for  tb 
registers  of  the  37  parishes  of  Omona  bavt 
been  searched  in  vain  for  evidence  of  hi^  birtl 
and  baptism  by  Signore  LMnbardini,  who  hat 
taken  great  pains  to  elwsidato  the  genealogy  o 
the  Stradivari^.  He  may  posdbly  have  been  a 
native  of  some  neighbouring  village. 

At  the  age  of  1 7  or  18.  StradiTari  aeeius  ti 
have  eii'jni^ed  the  affections  of  a  widow  9  .>r  i: 
years  his  senior.  This  was  Francesca,  the  daugb 
ter  of  FVaneeoeo  FermboaeU,  and  widow  of  Gi<» 
vanni  (^iacomo  Capra,  who  was  assassinated  l'^ 
an  arquebus  ball  on  the  Piosoa  Santa  Agata  0 
Cremona  (now  the  Plana  GaribakH),  Afiril  38 
1664.  Tlic  widow  Capra,  wlio  had  Ik^oij  U-;j*  th.u 
two  years  a  wife,  retumed  with  her  inCaai  chik 
to  her  iWther'e  bonee.  and  after  three  yean  wa 
married  to  Antonio  Stradiv.-vri.  Tlie  iii.trrisk.'^ 
was  solemnised  in  the  church  of  St.  A|;a(ha  d 
July  4, 1667:  and  their  fintddid  waa  bomnfci 
months  afterwards.  Tliero  can  be  little  do^ 
that  Stradivari  married,  and  began  to  fpbi 
stringed  imtranenta  aa  a  trade,  in  uie  aaane  y«ai 
From  1667  to  '^79  he  reniaiiu-d  in  companUiv 
obscurity.  A  few  violins  dated  in  the  aeventie 
with  genuine  labeb bearing  his  name,  are  aaid  t 
exist,  but  the  \\riter  ha^  seen  none  ftf  them.  O 
the  other  hautl,  it  is  certain  that  StndiTari' 
hand  ia  traceable  in  many  violina  f»f  thia  dat 
which  bear  t!ie  nnme  of  Xichol.ia  Ain.-iti.  1 
some  of  these  we  trace  the  hand  of  Stradivari  i 
the  scroll  only :  in  otben  it  baa  left  its  mar 
on  the  whole  vinbn.  From  i^i^)"  to  1679  it  i 
therefore  probable  that  Stradivari  woriced  i 
the  workshop  of  the  Teteran  Nioholaa  Anuit 
then  the  acknowk-ilt^ed  head  of  vioHn-makin 
in  Cremona.  In  1679,  when  Nicholaa  sceni 
to  have  retired  fhnn  bnainess,  five  yeitrs  befi^r 
his  death  in  l^i^.},*  Stradivari  prolwbly  tut^u 
for  himself.  Hb  wife  Franceaca  had  by  tlii 
tfane  borne  bim  At  ddldrea,  of  whom  fiv 
were  living:  Oiulia,  born  Dec.  33.  1667,  afiei 
wards  married  to  the  notary  Giovanni  Farina 
FVanoseoo,  who  died  in  infiuiey:  Fhmoeecyjth 
secoijd,lK>m  1670,  who  follotve<l  his  fatber'e^mli 
and  (lii'l  a  baclielor  in  1743;  Cattarina,  V" 

>  Be  was  Uiea  acad  H:  about  the  tame  a««  aa  ttet  at 
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1674,  who  died  a  spinster  in  174^;  Alesiiandro, 
born  1677,  became  a  priest,  died  173^;  and 
lastly  Omobono,  born  1679,  who  also  followed  hie 
fatber's  trade,  and  ditd  a  bachelor  in  1742. 

In  16S0.  at  the  aye  of  30  or  31,  Stradivari 
{•urcha»cd  the  house  nu«r  known  as  no.  i  Piazza 
tfoina,  but  formerly  known  nn  no.  Piazza  San 
J  ^onienico,  where  for  half  a  century  an<l  uion-  he 
continued  to  carry  on  businesB,  and  whi^re  he 
built  the  innumerable  instruments  which  have 
made  his  name  a  household  word  wherever 
stringed  music  is  heard.  He  bought  the  house 
of  the  brothers  IMcenardi  for  7000  imperial  lire  : 
the  conveyance  is  dated  June  3.  The  house  is 
a  plain  atructure  of  three  storeys,  situate  at  the 
sovith-western  nn;^le  of  the  pi.izy^i,  which  \va:<  for- 
merly bounded  on  tlie  uortii  by  the  grei^t  church 
nf  S.  Domenico,  and  from  which  the  {dana  took 
its  name.  This  church  has  now  l>een  pulled 
down,  the  piazza  being  thus  considerably  en- 
larged, and  the  whole  space  encloaed  and  con- 
verted into  a  public  i^ardeii.  On  the  ground-floor 
the  house  consists  of  two  apartments,  one  fronting 

'  the  piaaa«  the  other  opening  into  a  little  court- 
yard :  a  fitaircaso  at  right  anglei*  on  the  left  gives 
access  to  the  upper  storeys,  following  the  com- 
num  piactioe  of  Italian  artisans,  Stramvari  pro- 
bably employed  both  the  grouml-floor  rooms  as 
workshops,  and  lived  in  the  upper  part  with  h'ls 
wife  and  fiunily,  which,  when  he  bought  the  house 
in  1680,  consiHted  of  his  five  children,  the  eldest 
girl  13  years  of  age,  and  of  Susanna  Capra,  his 
wife's  oidy  daughter  by  her  former  marriage,  then 
a  girl  of  17.  SuKanna  resided  with  her  mother 
oaxd  step-father  at  the  house  in  the  Piazza  Roma, 
until  December  16S8,  when  she  became  the  wife 
of  i'V.iTicesco  Luca. 

The  period  of  Stradivari's  hist  marrisge  lasted 
10  years  longer.  On  May  ao,  1698,  Fnaoesca 
died,  at  the  age  of  5S.  Strwlivari  was  then  4S 
ur  49 :  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  little  more  tlian 

I  a  year,  he  took  unto  himaelf  a  second  wife.  This 
waH  Antuiiia,  danirhtcr  of  Antonio  ZambclH:  the 
fx)iucidcnce  of  names  is  curious.  Antonia  was  14 
or  15  yearn  younger  than  her  hnriiand,  having 
been  burn  on  June  « I,  1664:  they  were  married 
at  the^churoh  of  San  Donato  on  Aug.  34, 16^.  By 
Ms  second  marriage  Antonio  had  five  children : 
Francesca.  born  1700,  died  1720;  Giovanni  B. 
Giuseppe,  born  1701,  died  in  infancy;  Giovanni 
B.  Martino,  bom  1703,  died  1737;  Giuseppe, 
bom  1 704,  became  a  prie»t.  and  died  at  the  ago 
of  77  in  1 781;  and  lastly  Paolo,  born  1708. 

*  Pado  was  the  only  son  of  Stradi^u4  who  had 
issue,  and  it  is  through  him  that  the  preneut 
representatives  of  the  family  trace  their  descent. 
Antonia  Stradivari  survived  three  of  her  children, 
afid  died  at  the  age  of  73  on  March  3,  1 737.  Her 
husband  survived  her  only  nine  months,  when  he 
followed  her  to  the  grave  at  the  ripe  age  of  87 
or  8S.  HetKed  on  Deo.  18,  and  was  hnried  on 
the  following  day.  In  1739  be  bad  purchased  a 

*  burial-place  in  the  great  oanHea  of  San  Domenico. 
It  hail  formerly  l>elonge<i  to  Francesco  Villani, 

I  who  waa  buried  there  in  1731.  In  1739  the  heirs 
.  of  Vilbiii  sold  it  to  StndivarL  It  was  situated 


f  in  the  Chftfiel  of  the  Rosary,  on  the  left  hand  of 
tiic  entrance.  The  economical  haldtn  of  the 
fiddle-maker  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he 
ha<l  the  ol.l  stone  reout,  the  new  inscription 
being  cut  at  rii,'ht  angles  to  the  old  one,  parts 
of  which  are  still  legihle.  When  the  basilica  of 
San  Donicineo  was  demolished  to  make  the  new 
public  garilen,  the  stone  which  marked  the 
burial-place  of  the  Stradivaris  was  spared,  and 
it  is  still  preserved  in  the  vaults  of  the  Palasso 
dei  Tribunalt. 
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Stradivari  marks  the  culminating  point  of  the 
art  of  making  stringed  inttraments.   It  was  he 

who  perfected  the  model  of  the  violin  and  its 
httings.  No  improvement  has  been  made  since 
bis  time,  and  subeequent  makers  of  the  last  een> 
tury  and  a  half  have  mostly  copied  him.  The 
model  of  Cremona  had  been  deveiupiug  for  nearly 
two  centories,  when  he  gave  it  its  final  fom. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  take  the  mndd  i  f  the 
Cremona  violin  as  it  left  the  hands  of  Autouius 
Amati,  and  compare  it  with  the  patterns  of 
Nicholas  Amati  and  of  Stradivari,  w  e  ^liall  find 
that  JNicholas  Amati  had  effiscted  the  chief  im- 
{ffovements,  and  left  hot  little  for  Stradivari  to 
do.  The  Stradivari  violin  i.s  an  improved  Nicholas 
Amati.  We  have  the  same  main  proportions 
and  geometrical  outline,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
or  greater  importance,  the  same  careful  me- 
chanical work  in  the  inside  (the  blocks  and  linings 
being  made  and  fitted  on  the  same  principle  and 
with  wood  of  the  same  quality),  the  same  fuu- 
finish,  and  soft  lustrous  varnish.  But  in  the 
Nichdaa  Amati,  though  sweet  and  resonant  in 
tone,  acoustic  considerations  did  not  predomi- 
nate over  certain  of  the  traditions  of  design: 
and  in  this  respect  his  suoosssor  had  several 
reforms  to  effect,  Stradivari's  mai:i  improve- 
ments consisted  (1)  In  lowering  the  height  of  the 
model,  that  is,  the  arch  of  thebeDy,  and  in  alter- 
ing this  flattened  curve  to  a  more  uniTorm  areli, 
so  as  to  afford  greater  resistance  to  the  pressure 
of  the  strings,  (a)  In  making  the  four  comer 
blocks  more  m.ii?Hive.  in  an  improve<l  methtxl  of 
dove-tailing  the  linings  at  the  blocks,  aud  in 
giving  a  greater  ourvatoze  to  the  middle  ribs^ 
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the  result  of  which  is  to  make  the  curve*  more 
pronfaMiit  in  Um  oatlin*.  and  to  inoreMe  the 
tension  of  the  part?.  (3)  In  altering  the  uet- 
tiag  of  the  ■oundhole«,  giving  them  a  decided 
iaefiaatioa  to  each  other  at  the  top,  thos  fol- 
lowing the  general  ujiward  diminution  of  the 
pattern,  and  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  sound- 
nolee  vdAUvely  to  the  eorneiblocln.  (4)  Li 
making  thv  scroll  more  ma'^Hive  and  prnminent, 
thus  rendering  it  less  liable  to  split  at  the  peg- 
holei^  end  ionniiig  more  of  ft  ooonterpoiie  in 
the  hand  of  the  player. 

In  those  violins  of  Nieholas  Amati  in  which 
the  himd  of  StradlTMl  ie  traoenUe,  Am  ehief 

element  of  difTfn  nne  consist*  in  tho  j^cmll.  This 
is  wider  when  viewed  from  the  back,  is  iess 
deeply  eoooped  in  the  solute,  and  move  nmnded 
on  the  edgee.  The  soundholeH  are  still  those  of 
Amati,  though  with  a  slight  difference  in  the 
ontttig.  In  hie  own  eariier  workt,  sold  nnder 
the  name  of  Amati,  but  made  in  nil  tlu  ir  [  art-; 
by  iStradivari,  we  b^in  to  trace  the  imurove- 
menta  jnet  indieated.  *Ai  thia  point,  says 
Mr.  Hart  ('The  Violin,' p  136),  'we  find  that 
his  whole  work  is  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  Amnti  (not  as  seen  in  Ae  Inttei^a  'grand' 
pattern,  but  In  his  onlinary  full-sized  instru- 
ment) :  the  arching  is  identical,  the  oomers  are 
twntad  almilariy,  ttie  loandhole  fa  quite  Amati" 
like  in  form,  yet  easily  distinguished  hy  itn  lx- 
tnmn  delicaov,  ihe  scroll  »  thorough  imitation 
of  Amati,  and  preaeuting  •  ringolar  oontrast  to 
the  vi^ornu^  individuality  which  Stradivarius 
displayed  in  this  portion  of  his  work  a  few  years 
later.  .  .  In  theae  eariier  apedmens  there  la  a 
ainffolar  absence  of  handsnnte  wooil  ;  the  acous- 
tioiu  properties  of  the  material  are  very  good, 
hut  it  haa  little  tigun-  in  it,  and  ia  often  ent  on 
the  cross.*  Thi«  mitting  on  the  cross,  which 
refers  only  to  the  back,  is  seldom  met  with  in 
Stndivarf'a  later  inatramenta,  and  it  wonld  ap- 
pear that  he  found  'slab'  bocks  inconsistent 
with  that  depth  of  tone  which  he  desired.  Such 
are  the  maila  of  what  the  IVenoh  eaU  tiie  amof 
Uai  Stradivnrius.  llicse  instruraenta  were  made 
during  the  lifetime  of  Nicholaa  Amati,  when 
none  of  his  pupils  ventured  to  deviate  much 
from  his  pattern,  and  before  Stradivari  opened 
his  own  workshop  in  the  Piaaa  San  Domenioo. 

We  now  reach  the  period  when  Stradivari 
had  attained  maturity  of  experience,  and  freed 
himself  from  the  influence  of  his  master,  and 
eonaequently  began  to  display  his  own  origin- 
ality. This  pericxl  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
period  between  his  taking  his  house  in  the 
Piaisa  San  Domenioo,  and  the  death  of  his  first 
wile  (l6'^o  -ir>98).  Of  the  violins  of  this  jierioil 
Mr. Hart  ('The  Violin.'  p.  127)  says,  'We  hero 
ohaerve  n  marked  advance  in  every  particular. 
The  form  is  flatter,  the  arching  differOntly  trented. 
The  soundhole,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  grnce- 
fhilness,  reclines  more.  The  curves  of  the  niiddle 
bouts  are  more  extended  than  in  this  maker's 
later  instruments.  The  oomers  are  brought  out, 
although  not  prominently  so.  Here,  too,  we 
notice  the  change  in  the  formation  of  the  serom 


He  suddenly  leaves  the  form  that  he  had  hi^erto 
fanitatod,  and  foUows  the  diototea  of  hia  own 

fancy.  .  .  The  varnish  in  very  variwl.  Sometimes 
it  is  of  a  rich  golden  colour,  deliciously  soft  and 
transparent:  in  other  instanoea  he  han  need 
varnish  of  a  deeper  hue,  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  light  red,  the  quality  of  which  is  aim 
very  benntUSL  We  iind  this  vamiah  chiefly  cm 
those  instruments  wh'-rp  h»-  has  iikuIc  hi-i  bocks 
in  two  parts,  and  also  on  whole  bncka.  The 
purfling  is  narrower  than  that  nfterwarda  lined.* 

This  neomd  period  (16S0-1698)  is  that  of 
Stradivari's  established  reputation.  The  repute 
of  Cremona  for  vioBna  was  Bnropsan.  Nidiolaa 
Amati  had  long  been  at  the  hra  l  of  the  tratie 
but  he  had  in  1680  ceased  to  make  violins,  hi» 
workshop  waa  broken  np,  and  hia  eon,  the  aeoond 
(Tirnlaino  of  the  family,  though  a  n--pt'Ct:vble 
maker,  did  not  succeed  to  his  lather  s  puadtion. 
From  ihe  moment  when  Stradivari  opened  hia 
violin  factor}'  in  i^So,  the  principal  purch.a-sers 
seem  to  have  resorted  to  it :  and  in  a  ^ear  or 
two  hia  fame  waa  widely  spread.  Eariy  m  1684 
wo  find  among  his  cu8t<.)mer.s  the  Countess  Cria- 
tina  Visoonti,  and  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Grand  Dnka  of  noreneehimaelf.  Forthelbnncr 
lady  he  made  a  viola  da  gamba  '  alia  gobba ' 
(i.e.  hunchbacked,  the  upper  part  of  the  flat 
baok  being  slopeil  off)  with  vielonocllo  aeroll  and 
somidholes.'  Stradivari,  it  is  jirobable,  wa^*  tin 
first  to  etfect  this  improvement  in  the  viola  da 
gamba.  The  Double  Baas  had  Img  been  made 
with  violoncello  goundholes  (i.e. having  contrary 
flexures),  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
ineraaaed  height  of  the  model.  Though  we  nave 
none  of  Stradivari's  violas  da  ganiba.  we  huvi 
those  of  oontemporaiy  makers  who  followed  his 

Kieral  models :  and  theae  are  high  in  the  bdly, 
a  the  dou!)ltsl»;is.-<,  have  violoncello  Kound* 
hdea,  and  nearly  approximate  in  their  proper* 
tiona  to  a  rednoed  donble-baaa.  For  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  he  made  a  complete  set  (con- 
certo) of  instruments  later  in  the  same  year. 
This  concerto  probably  consisted  of  two  or  per- 
hnym  three  violins,  a  contralto  or  small  tenor 
(viola  piccola  a  qunttro  corde),  a  tenore  or  large 
tenor  (viola  piu  grande)  and  a  violoncello.  I'he 
designs  for  the  cases  of  this  coiuerto,  drawn 
by  Stradivari's  hand,  including  the  locks  and 
fastenings,  arc  numbered  30  in  the  Marquiii  Delia 
Valle's collection,  and  are  labelled  thus,  in  .Stradi- 
vari's autograph :  '  Modelli  fatti  alle  Cas*k»  del 
Concerto  de  instrumenti  die  mandati  all'  gran 
ducca  di  Fiorenza  dell'  Anno  1CH4  li  j^giogno.' 
The  designs  for  the  shields,  wliich  are  surmounttd 
by  a  ducal  crown,  with  angels  as  supporters,  are 
entitled  also  in  the  maker's  autograph,  'Anni 
chi  ho  fatto  per  li  istrumenti  per  il  gran  Princii>e 
di  Toscana.'  'Iliese  autt^'raphs  revMl  some  curi- 
ous facta.  One  is,  that  Stradivari  did  not  disdain 
to  design  and  execute  with  liis  own  hand  the 
inlaid  omamente<,  fittings,  and  cases  of  his  instru- 

I  Th«  paper  modal*  of  tbta  Imtrumcnt  »tm  In  tlie  Xanjuls  ivii» 
vaUc'i  rolleetiNt.  TlHir  m  awnbwMl  SI  sad  latMHnS  'MM.  ts 
Feb.  Ant".  BtnMmL  Hioialll  data  VMs  «•  Oenba  sHk  *aM« 
Twiorwlto.^  ^^'^  CiMns  VkewM  aal  riMUo  •  H  inrtlrtll 
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menta.    The  ornaments  of  the  numerous  in^^tru-  ' 
menu  which  he  aent  out  inlaid  with  ebony  »nd 
Ivory  were  dedgned  and  axeentad  hy  Mmaelf, 

and  when  finished  he  m-vle  rubbings  of  them  for 
future  use.  A  parcel  of  theKe,  labelled  '  Disegni 
delli  intagli  fktti  Bulli  Violini,  Violoncelli,'  etc., 
and  consisting  of  rubbings  Irani  the  sides  of 
•crolls  and  from  ribf.  forme  no.  29  in  the  Delia 
Valle  collection  :  and  another  parcel,  consisting  of 
cartridge  paper  modala  ma«Je  for  the  metal  locks 
and  flap-.xt.iplea  for  ca-^e?,  is  labelled  *  Disegni  e 
modeili  di  ISerrature  e  curdini  di  Caaaetto.'  The 
ooUection  abo  indodei  Stradivaii*fl  toola  ftr  im- 
pres^ini:  anibcsquea,  *  StaiD|rfti  i>er  arabeschi.' 
Another  fact  revealed  by  theae  autographa  ia 
that  Stradivari  spelt,  and  probably  apoke,  his 
native  tcmgue  very  imperfectly.  In  the  year 
1687  Stradivari  executed  another  order  for  an 
ornamented  oooMrto  of  instruments.  This  con- 
certo was  made  for  the  Spaniah  crown,  and  the 
violoncello  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  The  instruments  were  inlaid  with 
ivoiy  in  the  purtiing,  with  intaglio  work  on  the 
sides  and  scroll.  A  violin  of  this  concerto, 
formerly  belonging  to  Ole  Bull,  and  afttrrwarda 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  Plowden,  is 
engraved  in  Mr.  IfHrt'.s  l>iKik,  plate  18.  .\[r. 
Hart  deiscribea  this  set  of  instruments  as  a 
*qaatoor/  bat  it  probably  oonsfaled  of  at  least 
five,  like  that  of  the  Grand  Diiko  of  Tuscany, 
there  being  two  violai^  one  a  contralto,  the  other 
n  tenor. 

As  Stradivari  notes  on  some  of  h'\H  patterns 
that  the  instruments  were  made  expressly  to  order 
('alia  [X)sta.'  or  inaome  cases  'eRpreaaamente,')  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  also  kept  up  a  sfeoek  for 
general  salt-.  Tt  sef  ins  tli;it  wlu  n  he  received 
an  order  for  a  ik  w  inslrunifut  from  a  customer 
of  distinotion,  In-  would  sometimes  deaign  nn 
entirely  new  moiiel,  construct  a  wo<3den  mould 
(forma)  in  accordance  with  the  design,  and  make  j 
ft  oonplete  set  of  working  drawings*  embracing  j 
tlie  Rcnill,  handle,  soundliolcs,  corners,  bridLrc, 
and  tailpiece.  Each  mould  (a  block  of  ma|>le  1 
somewhat  leas  than  an  inch  in  thiokneas,  with  | 
HpaccH  left  in  the  outlines  for  the  corner  and 
top  and  bottom  blocks),  was  carefully  dated  and 
nMurfced  with  a  letter  or  letten  indicating  the 
cbanoter  of  the  pattern.  Ttie  working  draw- 
ings were  marked  with  the  same  letters,  and 
put  away  for  future  use.  Thus  a  mould  for  a 
long  tenor  of  the  smaller  pattern  ia  dated  '  A  di 
4  Ottobre  1690,'  and  niurkerl  CV.  It  is  de- 
Hcribetl,  *  Forma  nuova  per  il  Contralto  ossia 
N'iola  a  quattro  corde  fiUta  alia  posta  per  il 
Gr.-in  Principe  <li  Toscana  ossia  di  Firenze.' 
(Delia  Valle  Collection,  no.  2.)  The  working 
drawings  are  dated  four  days  later,  and  labelled 
thuK  "  '  1^190,  4»  8bre  in  Cremona,  .\ntonio 
Stnulivariu.  Miaurep.li  manici  occhietti  cantoni  1 
topeite  ponticelli  e  oordeli  p.  il  Contraldo  oaeia  I 
Viola  picola  fatta  espre-Hsaniente  p.  il  gran 
Priucipe  della  Toscana  aulla  funua  CV.'  Con- 
ctirrently  with  this  contralto  Stradivari  designed 
a  large  tenitr  on  a  similar  principle :  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  contralto  and  tenor  were 


meinl)er.4  of  a  fpcond  complete  concerto  of  instru- 
ments for  which  he  had  received  an  order.  The 
drawings  for  the  latge  tenor,  dated  the  same  day, 
are  labelled  thus:  '  i6()o  4  8bre  in  Cremona, 
Antonio  8tradivario.  Misure  p.  li  manici  oc- 
chietti cantoni  e  topette  ponticelli  tavolette  e 
oofdeli  p.  il  Tenore  ossia  Viola  piu  grande  fatta 
espressamente  p.  il  trran  Principe  della  Tot<rana 
suUa  torma  TV."  The  lettering  CV  and  TV  on 
these  moulds  evidently  means  '  Contralto  Viola* 
and  'Tenore  A^iola.*  Probably  the  maker  in- 
tended theae  pattema  to  be  hia  atanding  models, 
his  eontralto  and  tenor  vi<^  ftar  exeeUenee, 
A  senarafe  drawing  for  the  soundholes  of  the 
contralto  ia  inscribed  'Musura  giuata  per  il  occhi 
dello  eontrato  &tto  alia  poirta  per  fl  Grsa 
Principe  di  Toscana  A  di  4  Octob.  1690*  (no.  18). 

The  Della  Valle  collection  inclndea  another 
tenor  mould  and  no  less  than  eleven  violin  moulds. 
Chie  of  the  latter  ia  marked  '  SL  '  and  dated  *A 
di  9  Nov.  1691  *  (no.  3).  This  is  long  and 
narrow:  *8L'  probably  stands  for  'Stretto  Lungo.' 
Another  (no.  6)  ia  marked  *  B,'  and  dated  *  169  j.* 
B  prolj.iMy  stands  for  'Basso,'  or  'flat'  nnxlcl. 
This  mould  of  the  *  B '  pattern  was  the  maker  a 
favourite.  The  surface  of  the  mould  is  worn 
away  with  much  use,  and  there  is  a  memorandum 
that  the  maker  used  it  for  a  violin  as  late  aa 
1736,  his  86th  or  87th  year.  Another  (no.  7) 
is  also  marked  '  P.'  and  rlated  'A  di  3  Giugno 
169a.'  Two  others  (noa.  i  and  5)  are  dated 
several  years  later:  the  first  is  marked  '8' 
(stretto), andinacribed  'Adi  20. 1 703.  Settend)re'; 
the  other  marked  '  P,'  and  dated  'A  35  Feb.  1 705,' 
with  the  maker's  name  'Antonio  Stradivari,*  is 
somewhat  shorter  and  more  confined  in  dettign 
than  usual,  and  the  'P'  evidently  stands  for 
'Piccolo'  (small  pattern).  Another  violin  mould 
ia  marked  *T'  with  no  date  (no.  4).  There  is  also 
a  mould  for  a  child's  violin  with  the  bUx-ks  at- 
tached, accompanied  by  an  exquisite  drawing 
of  the  belly  on  cartridge  paper. 

Thejie  long  and  narrow  nmuldH,  dated  after  1690, 
lead  ua  to  an  innovation  in  the  pattern  peculiar  to 
Stradivari  among  the  olasrical  makers.  It  was 
abotit  this  time  that  he  began  to  make  instru- 
ments of  greater  length,  which  the  French  call 
'  longtiets,'  and  known  in  England  as  'longStrsds,* 
Mr.  Hart  saya  of  these,  *  We  have  a  totally  dif- 
ferently constructed  instrument:  it  is  less graceful, 
although  there  ia  no  abeence  of  the  masterly 
hand  throughout  the  work.  It  haa  received  the 
title  of  "  long  Strad,"  not  from  increased  length, 
as  it-H  name  would  implj',  but  from  the  appeanuice 
of  additional  length  which  its  narrowneaa  gives 
it,  and  which  is  particularly  observable  between 
the  soundholes.'  Tliia  excellent  critic  of  violins 
here  appears  to  fall  into  a  ali^t  oonfusion. 
These  observations  apply  to  the  narrow  vinlins 
made  on  the  'iS'  or  'Stretto'  (narrow)  moulds,  of 
the  normal  length,  hot  lUminislied  hreadth.  Theae 
are  uncommon  than  the  true  'long  Strad' 
(Lungo),  specimens  of  which  the  writer  haa  seen ; 
they  are  of  the  normal  width  or  mily  a  trifle 
under  it,  and  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer 
thiin  the  normal  length,  this  extra  length  being 
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eqnttUy  distributed  on  either  side  of  the  bridge. 

Tlie  neck  requires  to  ]>e  lenj^'tliened  in  the  same 
uroportiou;  hence  the  stop  becomes  •ppreciably 
longeir.  The  true  *  long  struds'  are  renukiVRble  for 
power  of  tone,  but  are  for  the  above  reason  less 
easily  handled:  aud  hence  the  pattern  never 
CMD*  into  general  use.  Some,  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  probably  made  on  the  'SL'  (Stretto  Luiigo) 
mould  of  1691  :  one  very  fine  specimen,  formerly 
in  the  poMcMton  of  Lrad  Falmouth,  la  dated 
i6q2.  The  '8L'  pattern  was  occasionally  u-cd  by 
the  maker  in  Im  mature  ymn,  but  is  leati  £re< 
qnent  after  1700. 

The  nineties  were  with  Stradivari  a  decade  of 
bold  experiment  in  other  respects.  Sometimes 
he  altered  the  curves  of  the  back  and  belly; 
•ccasioDally  he  innovated  in  the  thiekneiMS,  some 
of  his  experiments,  as  more  than  one  purchaser 
of  a  handsome  and  unspoilevl  violin  knows  to  hist 
ooaty  being  sufficiently  unfortunate.  He  made 
some  violins  with  bellies  so  thin  that  they  are 
useless  fur  the  higher  pitch  and  increased  pressure 
of  luodsm  playing,  and  must  either  be  fortified 
with  new  wood  or  laid  on  the  shelf  as  curiosities. 
These  various  exi^eriments  enabled  the  maker 
to  fix  Mnitaly  the  mtadfAm  00  wldeh  tbe 
fiddles  of  his  third  Md  beat  period  (16^1738) 
are  desired. 

Thia  third  period  indadea  the  greater  pert  of 
the  known  in.strunicnta  of  Stradivari,  and  these 
are  in  all  respocUi  hia  best.  The  culminating 
point  of  his  wocfc  may  be  fixed  at  the  year  1714, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  oelebrated  'Dolphin' 
Stradivari,  once  the  property  of  31.  A  lard, 
afterwards  of  Mr.  Adam.  '  From  about  1 700.' 
writee  Mr.  Hart,  p.  131,  '  his  instruments  show 
to  us  much  of  what  follows  later.  The  outline 
is  changed,  but  the  curves  [jlcuding  into  one 
another  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  cor- 
ners are  treated  diflVrently.  Hie  wood  used  for  I 
the  backs  ami  sides  is  most  handsome,  having  a  • 
broad  eurL  Tlie  scrolls  are  of  bold  conception,  j 
and  finely  executed.'  It  must  bo  noted,  however,  ' 
that  the  differences  of  construction  between  this 
third  and  best  poiod,  and  the  preceding,  are  | 
minute  in  the  extreme.  Tlie  modelling  is  much 
the  same,  tbe  size  and  general  design  remain 
uoaltered.  StradiTari,  in  fact,  kept  the  aotaal 
moalds  (forme)  of  the  preceding  ptriodcwstanUy 
in  use.  It  is  true  that  ho  added  new  ones  to  his 
stock,  that  date<l  1705  above  mentioned. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  his  old  'B'  {basoo,  fiat) 
moulds  were  constantly  in  use:  the  majority  of 
the  violins  ot  thiii  hist  period  seem  to  have  been 
made  from  at  most  two  or  three  moulds.  The 
rapidity  of  Ms  [)roduction  was  astonishing.  In 
IJOif  as  wti  learn  from  the  MSS.  of  l>esiderio 
ArM»  he  made  two  violins  and  a  vloloooello  by 
order  of  thf  riovcrnor  of  Cremona,  to  be  sent  as 
presents  to  the  Duke  of  Alba.  In  1 707  the  Mar- 
quis Desiderio  Cleri  sent  1^  order  of  Charies  II I . 
of  Spain  a  commission  to  Stradivari  to  make  six 
violins,  two  tenors,  and  one  violoncello  for  the 
royal  orchestra.  In  the  same  year  he  made  for 
the  Countess  Cribtina  Vibconti  a  new  viola  da 
gamba  alia  gobba.   The  cartri<^  patterns  fur 


the  neck  of  this  he  put  away  thus  labeDid 
'Musura  del  manico  del  Violoncello  Ordinario. 
manichu  della  longezza  della  Viohi  della  Siguar^i 
Cristioa  Tisoonti  £atta  in  1707.'  From  this  i: 
Would  appear  that  he  considereii  this  viola  d» 
gamba  neck  equally  adapted  to  tho  ordinary 
violoncello,  from  which  it  would  follow  that  tbe 
body  was  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  violoncello, 
or  considerably  larger  than  the  ordinary  viuU 
da  gamba.  In  1716  he  made  new  modela  fir  a 
violoncello  (Delia  Va He  Collection,  no.  l6>,  per- 
haps the  same  which  in  this  year,  according  to 
the  Arisi  MSS.,  he  made  for  the  Duke  of  Ife- 
dena.  In  the  same  year  he  niade  a  twelve* 
stringed  viola  d'amore  (six  gut  strings,  and  six 
wire  strings),  the  pattern  of  which  he  inscribed 
'  Modelli  della  Viola  d'Amore  a  i  j  Corde  tuA 
nell  niese  di  Cienaio  dell'  anno  Bi'-OT^tilf  mdccxvi.' 
This  is  a  choice  specinjen  of  .Stradivari's  spcUinu' ; 
by  'Cienaio*  he  means  'Gennaio,*  or  Jantiar-.. 
A  choic«T  one  still,  iu  whicli  the  grammar  rivals 
the  spelling,  is  the  inbcriptiuu  ou  the  |>atterii8  of 
some  instrimient  made  for  the  Marqais  Gar- 
bonelli :  'Qui  dentro  quest!  deaingui  che  ttono 
qui  dentro  sforati  sono  queiU  che  se  fatto  al 
lU'mo.  Sig.  Mareheee  Carbonelli  dl  Maato<ra* 
(Delia  Valle  Ccdlection,  no.  37).'  In  1730 
Stradivari  made  a  concerto  of  instruments  {pro- 
bably  two  violins,  two  tenors,  and  a  violooedlo), 
which  he  intended  as  a  presetit  for  the  King  uf 
Spain  on  the  occasion  of  his  p—'^g  through 
Cremona.  He  was  dissuaded  from  execating  tUs 
intention,  and  the  instnimoats  rsmained  in  his 
possession. 

During  thia  final  period,  1700-17^8,  we  fuid 
little  variation  in  the  geneml  patteni  and  dimen- 
sions of  .Stnulivari's  instrumenta  He  prr.lu\bly 
used  only  two  or  three  moulds.  Such  variatioo 
as  there  is  lies  ofaieflj  in  the  breadth,  »  lew 


violins,  probably  m.ide  on  the  •  S '  muul<l«,  bein^ 
narrower  than  the  average.  As  a  (>ixxMiuen  of 
thii^  hia  beat  period,  a  beautiful  noiin  dated 

I  Ths  raiipawd  Mtotmii  IvttOT  oT  Btr«<liT»r1.  a  hcslnn*  .  f 
tOtkh  form  CIM  bwU^lM  to  Um  work  «t  JL  ft  ctte,  U  mtfmim\tt 
•  l0ltsif« 
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1708,   the  properly  of  Dr.  William  Huggiiw, 
has  been  selected  for  illuairalion. 
Froin  1795  to  1730  (betireeB  the  maker**  75t]i 

and  80th  ycar><)  his  instrumenta  are  genemlly  ' 
supposed  to  deteriorate.  There  are  certainly 
muny  bearing  his  mune  very  diflTerenk  from  those 
of  the  maker'**  primt'.  The  miKU  l  i.^  somewhat 
higher,  the  result  being  less  brilliancy  in  the 
tone :  the  icroll  and.  the  wood  generally  Si 
heavier,  the  varnish  is  darker,  and  the  work  less 
fininhed.  For  the  fullowiiig  equally  artistio  and 
scientific  comparison  of  the  violin  of  1708  with 
one  of  1726,  which  may  be  taken  ns  fair  Kpeci- 
mens  of  the  seconii  ami  third  periods  respec  tively, 
the  writer  is  imlebted  to  the  joint  hibuiird  of 
Tht.  Huggins,  F.R.S.,  and  Mrs.  Hoggins. 

•The  violin  of  170S  weighs  ^  lb.,  that  of  1726 
I  lb.    The  fittings  may  have  sometUinff  to  do 
wilJi  this  dl^reoee;  but  the  1796  inolln  it 
heavier  in  it.self.    The  violin  of  170S  has  higher 
•idee  and  flatter  curves  in  the  belly  and  back 
than  that  of  1726.   The  general  form  of  the 
I  70S  vi(din  is  much  muro  iiKi!,terly  than  that  of 
the  1726  ono,  which  is  rather  "  waspy "  looking. 
The  parts  of  the  form  of  the  i7oiB  violin  are 
"  bfonght  thoroai^y  well  together  "  as  an  artist 
would  say;  and  it  gives  the  i<lta  of  being  at  once 
lar|{er  and  more  powerful  and  at  the  6aniu  time 
more  graceful  than  the  1726  instrument.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  two  violins  are  of  almost  the 
same  form  and  size,  as  they  ht  nicely  into  the 
same  osae.^  There  oan  be  no  doubt,  however, 
as  to  the  artistic  justice  of  the  above  obHervalions, 
and  the  matter  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  how 
much  form  depends  vpon  very  ddioate  modifica- 
tions of  line — modifications  which  it  will  almofit 
baffle  even  a  trained  eye  to  detect  at  any  one 
point,  but  whioh  in  the  aggregate  tell  at  a  usance. 
An  Mt  homologue  occum  in  delicate  painting, 
where  refined  modifications  of  colour  must  be 
etiucted  by  touches  which  the  painter  can  only 
feel  he  is  laying  on,  bnt  cannot  see  until,  after  a 
time,  he  becomes  eonscious  of  a  siibllo  cbspge  of 
colour  where  he  haii  been  working. 

'The  parfling  of  the  1736  violin  i.s  much  in* 
ferior  to  t>i»t  of  the  1708  one.  The  back.s  of 
both  violins  are  in  one  piece,  but  the  back  wood 
of  the  1736  otie  if  nnall  and  inaignificaat  in 
"curl"  and  in  '-urkings  generally.  The  wood 
of  the  belly  of  tii«  1726  one  is  in  two  pieces. 

'The  tone  of  the  1746  violin  it  quite  without 
the  grandeur  :<i,<!  brilliancy  of  that  of  170S. 
There  is  ito  reserve  of  force  about  that  of  the 
1726  one:  the  tiaie  seems  to  come  all  at  once, 
and  very  readily.  It  has  much  beauty,  without 
having  beauty  ul  Huch  commanding  quality  that 
at  once  oTit»  is  le^l  captive.  It  is  almost  all  niuaic, 
bat  not  withont  just  a  trace  of  what  is  very 
noticeabb.  in  ■  .•  early  St radivarius  violins,  viz. 
a  certau;  c<>uf>jdivn  of  utterance  of  any  given  note 
as  if  (to  borrow  the  lai^uage  of  optics)  the  tone 
had  not  all  "errne  to  fx-UB  "  perreetly.  No  deep 
many-siiitrd  lu^iure  could  hnd  complete  sali^fac- 
Uon  in  th<>  tune  of  the  1726  violin,  ite  capacity 

>  Thi»  to  ar  stmUv  tlM*MMlt  oT  ibsir  bstng  aaie  ia  tlw  nsM 

■«ul4. 


for  respouN  to  VMying  mental  atatei  is  too 

limited. 

*  The /•holes  and  the  cemll  in  the  1708  violin 

'  are  much  more  subtle  and  fr<  t-  in  curve  than 
those  of  the  1726  one.  The  subtlety  of  curve 
makes  them  of  conne  interesting,  for  the  intoect 
of  form  depends  largely  ii|)on  the  stimulating 
mysteriousness  wiucb  arises  when  thev  vary  from 
the  rimple  curve.  The  freedom  of  w&  eurve  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  the  plOMttie  induced 
by  the  sight  of  a  fine  violin  :  such  freedom  om- 
V  eying  the  idea  of  masterly  ease,  and  the  eye 
being  carried  on  without  the  irritating  chedts 
occasioned  by  lines  wanting  in  freedom.  There 
is  however  freedom  anil  freedom.  The  freechun 
of  Stradivariua  at  his  beet  is  SS  the  freedom  of 
Gothic  architecture,  not  as  that  of  Cla.«ttieal.  it 
impresses  one  as  an  expression  of  unfettered 
aspiration  not  of  ordered  repetition.   The  scroll 

of  the  I  70S  violin  would  not  go  m  well  with  the 
1726  violin  as  its  own  scroll.  Kitradivari us  seems 
to  have  been  an  artist  gifted  with  rare  powers  of 
harmony  as  well  aa  of  mulody  in  form ;  )'.  e.  every 
part  of  his  violins  is  always  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  rest.  Upon  the  whole  the  form  of  the 
17:6  violin  may  be  said  to  show  a  very  consider* 
able  decadence  from  that  of  1708.* 

How  far  Stradivari  is  personally  responsible 
for  this  decadence  it  ia  now  impofsible  to  say. 
Tlu'  faHliion  of  the  period,  preferring  the  Stainer 
uuKlel,  perhaps  demanded  greater  height  in  the 
belly  and  back,  and  greater  maaslveness  in  the 
wood  :  and  it  is  CLTtju'n  that  to  some  ()f  thef*e 
instruments  he  refused  the  direct  authorisation 
of  his  name.  In  many  inatmments  of  thb  period 
the  label  of  Stradivari  is  inserted  ;  but  in  others 
of  them  a  ticket  appears,  indicatinz.as  the  fact  is, 
that  theae  violins  were  made  unmr  his  general 
direction  by  other  hands  ('sub  discipHn.l  Auionii 
Stradiuarii,  Cremonse,  17  in  very  small  type). 
The  workmanshipof  these  instruments  is  generally 
attributable  to  his  tons  Omobono  and  Francesco. 
Occasionally,  however,  we  have  a  genuine  product 
of  the  great  master's  old  .ige,  such  as  the  fine  violin 
belonging  to  Mr.  Wiener,  datetl  1732,  'de  Anni 
S2.'  The  protluctivity  of  Stradivari  in  the  latter 
half  of  his  life  has  been  mentioned.  There  cannot 
be  mueh  lew  than  a  thousand  of  his  instruments, 
nxtst  of  the:n  of  this  periml,  still  existing,  and  of 
the  ordinary  kind — violios,  tenors,  and  basses. 
Some  have  disitppeared;  e.g.  we  know  that  he 
miwle  many  viohis  da  gamba,  though  none  of  them, 
BO  far  aa  the  writer  knows,  are  in  existence.' 
We  know  that  he  alio  made  a  great  number  of 
kits,  guitars,  lutes,  theorbos,  lyres,  and  man* 
dolins.  which  having  become  curiosities,  are  not 
fre(|uently  in  the  channel  of  trade.  For  all 
these  tn>itrunients  he  made  fittings  and  cases. 
On  the  fittings  he  liestowed  j>eculiar  pains.  The 
Delia  Vaile  collection  conUiins  several  of  his 
tailineces  which  were  never  used.  These  are  of 
maple,  careftdly  proporiioneKl.  of  an  oblong  shape, 
and  finely  finished.  They  are  apparently  made 
out  of  blocks  of  wood  siinilar  to  fingertwardt. 

•  The  Museum  of  th«  r«rl»  ron'-erT»Iolre  conl.tli.*  i  tx-KutlAll 
,  fn^MM  of  Un  iMtd  o(  a  Ttotk  d*  laiDta  of  SUadiTkri  (No.  1U|. 
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Uit  fingerboards  were  $iao  of  m^le,  and  were 
■ometiinM  hatidMNiidjr  inlaid.   Smne  ipedmens 

of  his  fittin^,'s,  removed  frniu  the  iiistrnrnciits  by 
YuilUume  and  Uaad,  were  pre««uted  hy  tbeiu 
to  tiM  MoMam  of  Uie  Gouervatoire,  where 
Ikw  awj  Htill  be  Keen  (noB.  6.  i  o,  114.  1 1 5  V 

u  MWther  importAnt  detail  of  the  violin, 
tbo  bridge.  Stradivari  effected  the  final  im- 
provement :  and  it  may  be  said  tbat  he  hns  a 
monument  in  every  violin  bridge  in  tbe  world. 
Before  the  Amatu,  the  bridge  had  been  cot 
ahiio-^t  nt  huphiizard.  Tlio  Amatin  reduced  it 
to  Hometbing  approaching  tbe  present  normal 
form  (aee  the  engravingt  in  ¥M»,  Antoine  8ln^ 
divari,  p.  95'!,  but  Stnuiivari  iii.i«le  the  final 
alteration.  This  oonu8t(>d  in  abandoning,  for 
the  lower  hiUf  of  tbe  bridge,  the  principle  of 
the  arch,  and  8iibfititiit!n;2j  for  it  a  firm  bar  rent- 
ing on  a  foot  near  each  end.  The  upper  part  of 
the  bridge  ia  na  ardi,  formed  by  the  *  heart*  or 
central  hole;  and  by  meann  of  the  ma»-ivc  Ii.ir 
below,  tbe  vibrations  excited  by  the  strings  in 
thie  nrehed  upper  |)art  are  regulated,  and  trant- 
mitted  by  the  feet  to  the  body  of  the  in'«tru- 
ment.  Slight  as  the  improvement  seems,  it  was 
a  f^reat  dfaioorery :  and  ainoe  hie  time  the  Ifann 
of  the  bridge  has  never  been  chaiii^ed.  [See 
Bbujox.]  bo  important  is  the  brieve  to  the 
violin,  that  had  Sta«divarf  eOheted  noOifng  else, 
this  would  have  been  Bufficient  to  make  him 
famous.  Another  great  service  which  be  rendere<l 
to  violitt-makingoonBiflted  infixing  the  exnet  shape 
of  the  tioundholes  and  their  relation  to  tbe  comer 
blocks.  Fortunately  we  have  preserved  in  the 
Delia  Yalle  ooileotim  (no.  35),  in  the  great 
maker's  own  autograph,  hiii  rule  for  placing  the 
•oundhtdei.  It  is  inscribed  '  Kegola  per  collo- 
care  le  ^STdelli  Yiolini.  Viole,  Violonodli.*  The 
t  xjilaiiation  of  this  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
fixed  prindolea  of  iStnuUvari.  in  which  he  dif- 
fered mm  his  predeeemors,  llul  tbe  mn»  Ihwe 
governed  the  proportions  of  all  memben  of  the 
violin  familv,  as 
distinguished  Ihmi 
the  viol  family, 
which  indudee  the 
viola  da  gamba  and 
double-bass,  and  is 
L' ovtM  iied  by  other 
j,io]„.rtione.  The 
diagram  ailapced 
to  the  mould  '  1*,' 
which,  as  noted 
above.  indicates 
'Piooolo'  or  'small 
pattern,*  nad  wm 

made  OH  Folk  95. 

1705- 

This  diagram  af- 
fords an  interesting 

problem  to  students  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
violin.  Whatever  the  rule  may  be,  the  sound- 
holes  of  Stradivari  are  all  traced  in  accordance 
with  it.  The  writer  has  his  own  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  pre- 
■ent  artiote. 
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The  fine  tone  and  the  lasting  wear  of  StmS* 
vari*a  iDstrtuaoents  tmdonbtedly  depend  on  the 

tli<iroii_'hnes<s  with  which  the  mechaiiiral 
ut  tlie  work  is  executed.    A  good  violin  ia  Uk« 
a  good  watdi :  all  its  *works'  must  l>e  of  per- 
fect  raaterials-,   nud  accurately   put  t><jeth»r 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  thsii  the  iuiemai 
finiilk  of  the  violins  of  Stradivari.  TIm  wood 
BelfK't^'d  i-*  Holid,  soimil,  aixl  -^ononNIS.     Tbe  pine 
is  of  the  beet  quality  from  SwitMcland  and  the 
TVentino :  the  tbiclmeBMS  and  the  lines  of  the 
pattern  are  all  detennined  with  scientific  :v- 
curacy:  the  inner  framework,  consisting  of  the 
Uoeka  and  linings,  it  of  willow  Cram  the  banks 
of  the  Po  about  Cremona.    It  is  solidly  con- 
structed, and  the  bridge  and  soondholes  are  so 
arranged  as  to  predooe  by  its  aid  a  poweiful 
viliialion  of  the  Ix'lly  under  the  strings.  The 
external  finish  equally  exhibits  marks  of  high 
meebaaieal  ezoellaioe.  The  pnrfling  is  exaented 
with  a  precinion  wliich  cannot  he  appr- oiat<  vl 
without  a  magnifying  glass.   The  lines  are  ad- 
mirably firm  Mkd  pemet,  and  fhlly  display  that 
mastery  of  curv>  s  in  wl.ioh  Stradivari  was  pre- 
eminent.  And  here  may  be  noticed  a  sit^ular 
freak  in  which  the  great  maker  ooeasionally  in- 
dulged.   Inntead  of  cutting  the  several  outliiies 
of  the  fiddle  and  those  of  the  scroll  and  aotuid- 
holes  to  the  mmal  onrves.  Stradivari  in  soma  in- 
stances made  these  outlines   }<  "IvLfonal,  being 
compose<i  of  a  series  of  short  stiaigbt  lines.  The 
purtling  follows  the  polygonal ootutts^  and  ia  also 
[Ktlygoiud.    It  ia  hard  to  see  what  motive  he 
can  have  had  in  produciag  theee  singular  in- 
stroments,  exoept  to  show  his  extrmovtlinanr 
skill  as  a  purfler.    Viewed  from  a  certain  dis- 
tance, these  instruments  exhibit  the  ordinary 
appearance.    The  Iflarqals  Delia  Yidia  ham  a 
viola,  and  Mr.  Vonwillsr,  •  violin,  of  thia  pe- 
culiar pattern. 

The  varnish  need  by  Stradivari  in  his  earlier 
years  is  ^i^lila^  to  that  of  Nicholas  Amati,  in 
texture  and  in  the  method  of  applying  it.  In 
oolonr  tiiere  Is  this  difference,  that  Stradivari 
avoids  the  favourite  brownish  tint  of  Amati. 
and  generally  employs  a  more  or  less  prououncod 
yellow.  It  b  <rfl  varnish  of  a  soft  and  penetrating 
nature,  apparently  permeating  the  wood  to  Home 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  so  that  whea  tbe 
body  of  the  varnish  is  worn  off  the  ooloar  and 
subiftanoe  appear  to  remain.  Aftra*  1684  he 
began  to  use  a  thicker  and  more  lustrous  varnish 
of  a  reddish  tint ;  and  this  colour  he  ultimately 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  staring 
effect  of  the  red  tint  on  the  back  of  the  fiddle 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  Stradivari  the  device 
of  breaking  up'  the  vaniisb  on  the  back,  thnu 
imitating  the  effect  of  wear.  When  employed  by 
a  skilful  workman  this  device  lends  great  addi- 
tional beauty  to  the  work  in  the  connoi^stiur  s 
eye :  and  the  example  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed. 'Breaking-up'  is  a  peculiar  and  difficult 
branch  of  the  varnisher's  art.  Many  good  makers 
have  failed  in  it :  next  to  Stradivari.  VuilUunae 
succeeded  best.  In  the  Instraments  of  his  lateai 
years  Stradivari  sometimes  rs'rerted  tof  the  brown 
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tint  which  was  fabhiooable  in  his  youth.  These 
to»j  hnve  been  vaniiahed  hy  Us  ton,  whoM  in* 

struniontH  generally  exhibit  this  brown  colour. 
Stradivari  occnsioiiAUy  gave  his  linest  inatru- 
iiMiitR  mrenl  coats  of  fine  pars  dl  rtmiAf 
poliahing  each  coat  as  aoon  as  dry.  SoiiiotiiiK  », 
however,  the  coats  are  fewer  and  thinner,  aad  the 
wiiterlnt  sosn  an  inatniraent  aent  forth  into  the 
WOfId  by  the  great  utaker  with  the  size  barely 
eoverad.  Peroapa  the  customer  could  not  wait 
Ibr  the  ▼amiahtng.  As  a  ral^  however,  the 
Stradivari  instruments  are  remarkable  fur  ex- 
oellence  of  varnish.  It  u  a  tact  not  very 
generally  known  that  Stradivari  ooeaaionaUy 
vanuhlietl  his  instruments  with  spirit-varnifh. 
This  is  much  more  easily  applied  and  dries 
nmre  quickly  than  oil  Tamisb,  and  from  the 
very  general  en)i)l<iyinLnt  of  it  in  the  miiMle 
of  the  last  century,  it  would  seem  that  most 
violbi>maken  hmled  its  disoovety  as  a  boon.| 
The  better  class  of  maktro  tiicil  it  .nnd  aban- 
doned itf  discovering  probably  that  it  did  not 
answer  so  well  in  the  end,  though  cheaper,  and 
more  eaHily  applied. 

Though  Stradivari,  as  has  been  observed,  made 
fniitrum^nts  of  all  sorts,  his  fame  rests  on  tlioee 
i>:  tht  violin  tribe,  i.e.  violins,  violas  and  violon- 
cellos. A  few  of  his  kits  exist :  a  fine  specimen 
is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
(no.  6 1).  It  is  of  large  size,  and  belongs  to  the 
best  perioil,  being  dated  171 7.  Clapisson,  who 
purchased  it  in  185H,  introduced  in  bb  comic 
opera  '  Ijen  trois  Nicolas '  a  gavotte  specially 
written  for  this  instrument,  the  nolo  part  in  which 
was  played  byCroisilles.and  produced  a  singularly 
IviUwnt  effect.  A  remarkably  tine  mandolin  with 
m  carved  head,  formerly  the  property  of  J.  B. 
Vnillaume,  still  exists  in  Paris.  A  beautiful 
guitar  of  his  make,  dated  1680,  was  in  this 
country  in  1 8S  i .  The  rose  of  the  guitar  being 
filled  with  a  mass  of  delicate  tracery,  in  the  style 
of  a  circular  flamlwyant  window,  the  inside  in  not 
o]>cu  to  view, and  the  maker  therefote  cut  his  name 
with  the  knife  on  the  back  of  the  pt^-box.' 


Hi»  lar;^'er  instntmenUi  of  the  violin  tribe 
(violas  and  violoncellos)  are  liable  to  the  charge 
of  being  merely  magnified  fiddlea.  In  this  re- 
spect Stradivari  t  an  example  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  makers.  However  correct  in 
theoiy,  it  is  eommonly  considered  that  as  regards 
the  viola  this  principle  in  :i  failnro  ;  for  violas  of 
older  models  have  a  better  etfect  in  a  quartet 
than  those  of  Stradivari.   The  tone  is  rich  aad 

t  Vara  f«c<linlie  u(  thb  InterotinK  Iturilpllon  (h«  writer  It  In- 
SshM  «•  Mr.  Aftlwr  HUI.  o(  ih*  arm  o(  HIU  *  8«m.  WmSovt 


'  thick,'  but  deficient  in  liquidity :  this  character 
is  evidently  the  result  of  anallowness  in  the  libe, 

and  consequent  shortness  in  the  soundpost.  Wo 
have,  however,  little  ooportunity  of  judging  of  the 
oflbet  of  Stradivari's  large  vioibs,  most  of  which 
have  been  cut  down  to  the  Hizf  of  the  contralto. 
Stradivari's  theory  broke  down  cotuipicaously 
when  he  applied  it  to  the  violonoello.  Hie 
violoncello  absolutely  re<juire8  a  greater  height 
in  the  ribs,  in  proportion  to  the  length,  than 
the  vkHn.  Stradivari,  in  endeavooring  to  re< 
duco  the  violoncello  in  this  respect  to  tlif  pro- 
portions  of  the  violin,  sometimes  made  iustru- 
ments  wfaicih  are  Tery  defective  in  tone,  and  can 
only  be  cured  by  increasing  the  height  of  the 
ribs.  The  violoncelios  are  of  two  siaesi,  and  the 
larger  is  vow  as  aoarae  as  the  large  violas.  The 
celebrated  bass  of  8ervaii<,  now  l)eloiiging  to 
M.  Servais,  jan.»  is  •  lare  specimen.  Those  of 
8ignore  Piattl  nd  Herr  B^osmann  should  also 
be  mentioned.  The  imaller  ba8»:ci<  are  too  Bar* 
row,  ami  their  tone  is  thin,  approaching  that  of 
the  viola  da  gamba.  The  ▼Mdonodlo  of  the 
younger  Duport,  now  in  the  possesHion  of  M. 
Franchomroe,  is  of  this  small  pattern.  These 
smaller  instruments  are  easier  to  handle,  and  are 
on  that  aeoount  preferred  by  some  players.  The 
larger  ones  have  a  much  finer  tone.  These 
hirger  basses  were  originally  constructed  for  nse 
in  the  concerto^  iriiether  *da  chie«a'  or  'da 
camera,*  the  nanvwer  onea  being  appropriated 
to  snlo  music. 

Doufale*ba.<^he»4  of  Strailivari  are  rare;^  and 
there  are  probably  at  present  none  in  this 
country.  Dragonetti  had  one,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  his  favourite  instrument. 
Coimt  Ludovico  Melzi  has  a  fine  specimen,  of 
high  model,  and  very  broad.  The  lower  angles 
of  the  middle  boats  are  rounded  off,  apparoitly 
to  avoid  injury. 

TJio  tine  tone  of  the  Stradivari  violins  testifies  to 
the  substantial  value  of  the  imprnveinents  whioh 
he  effected  in  the  pattern.  It  is  invariably 
bright,  Bwi-et,  full  and  c<{uable.  It  is  also  ea«ily 
yiel<ki|,  or,  in  the  common  phrase,  'comes  out' 
freely  under  the  Im)W.  Nicholas  Aniati,  and  the 
earlier  Guamierifi,  prmliiced  itistrunieuts  which 
ciharm  by  their  Hoftnens  rather  than  by  their 
power:  in  .Toseph  (l\iarnii'ri  evt-rything  yields 
to  Konority  and  depth.  But  against  uU  other 
violins,  a  good  Stradivari  bears  off  the  palm  for 
gt  iii  nil  (  \<->  lltncf  I'f  tone,  m  well  as  for  beauty 
ami  durability  :  and  all  !<ucceeding  generations 
of  fiddloomakers  have  .acknowledged  the  ex- 
crllcnt  i'  of  the  Stradivari  uuHlel  by  copying  it. 
Tiic  majority  of  the  violina  made  during  thf  last 
century  an'l  a  half,  of  all  v^orts,  frotn  the  best 
pro'luetiuiia  of  Lupot,  Fendt,  Pres^;*' nd:i.  and 
Vuiliaume,  down  to  the  common  tiddltH  of 
Mirscourt  and  Neukirchen,  manulhotured  by 
the  gross  and  sold  for  a  few  Hhilling**.  are  Stradi- 
vari copies.  The  most  acooraplished  maker  cm 
invent  nothing  better:  the  dnUsst  workman 
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cannot  fsxil  to  make  a  tuk'rabie  tiddle,  if  he 
follows  hto  model  m  well  as  he  ean.   But  tbera 

is  a  grtat  ;^'ilf  between  the  ma^tt-r  nnd  the  lifst 
of  his  imitJitoiH.  So  man  who  fvcr  livcU,  dur- 
ing tibia  century  and  a  half,  has  been  nbic  to 
ni.ikf  ;i  fiildli'  whirl]  <-.(uUl  po«»ihly  be  mistaken 
b^  a  i<racti.H€d  c^e  fur  the  work  of  Stradivari. 

Of  the  person  of  Stradivari  we  have  Kome 
traditional  notices.  According  to  Fr'tin,  Pol- 
le<iro,  tint  violin  in  the  ro)'al  orchestra  at  Turin, 
to  whose  encouragement  we  owe  the  fine  pn>- 
ducUona  of  Frfs-semla.  used  t<>  say  that  Ium 
master  had  known  Stradivari,  and  watt  fund  of 
talking  about  him.  PoUedro'a  master  wm  Pug- 
nani,  horn  in  1727,  ten  years  only  before  Stradi- 
vari'ii  death,  and  he  could  therefore  only  have 
seen  him  as  »  chihi.  According  to  him  Stradi- 
vari was  tall  anil  thin.  He  usually  wore  a  white 
woollen  cap  in  winter,  and  a  cotton  one  in  sum- 
mer ;  over  his  dothes,  while  at  work,  ha  wore  a 
wliite  leather  apron:  and  ;i3  he  was  always  at 
work  hiii  cotitume  varied  but  little,  lie  had 
acquired  more  thaa  m  oompetence  by  Ubour  and 
fmtjality ;  and  it  was  a  prm  erb  in  Cremona, 
'Hicco  come  Stradivari'  (Kich  as  Stradivari). 
The  superior  position  in  life  taken  by  his  de- 
scendants biarH  this  out.  La  Hou«*>aie.  tlie 
celebrated  French  violinist  (bom  iJH),  whom 
F^tis  knew  in  youth,  and  yAo  visited  Chmnona 
a  few  \ears  after  the  d*atli  of  Stradivari.  toM 
Fetis  that  the  price  at  which  Stradivari  sohl  his 
vi«^ns  was  four  louia  d'or  each— a  sum  which 
wouM  pnibaMy  Iiuvc  ji  irch.v-ed  as  much  in 
Cremona  a  hundred  and  Mxty  years  ago  as  ten  1 
times  that  amount  now.'  Cervetto,  an  Italian  I 
mu^it  ian  in  I/mdon  in  the  Ia.st  r.  ntiny,  ii*  .>-.'uil  to 
have  received  a  consignment  of  Stradivari  violins 
for  sale,  but  to  have  returned  them,  not  being 
able  to  dispose  of  tiiem  f>>rthe  price  aHke<!,  which 
was  £4  a-piece.  The  story  is  probable  enough,  i 
for  thoogh  the  *  Cremona'  violin  was  |)opular  in  | 
Tyondon  in  the  last  century,  we  fiml  in  Engli.sh 
literature  of  that  period  no  trace  of  the  name  of 
Stmdivari. 

Though  fiddlo-making  is  an  art  which  runs  in 
families,  it  is  certain  that  the  best  makers  are 
the  most  original,  and  that  the  most  original 
makers  are  tlu^v  who  did  not  inherit  their 
trade;  Stradivari,  Stainer,  Forkter,  f ressenda, 
and  Benjamin  Banks,  are  prominent  instances. 
Only  »)iie  of  the  two  tiddle-making  mm  of  Stra- 
divari, Francesco  and  Omobono,  inherited  any  of 
the  father's  ability,  and  thte  was  F^nossoo.  He 
made  < M  ellent  violin.'*,  which  are  easily  distin- 
guisliabio  from  the  work  of  the  father.  'The 
outline,'  says  Mr.  Hart  ('The  Violin,'  p.  136), 
'is  ru^'god.  the  modelling  distinct,  the  scroll  a 

Sonderous  piece  of  carving,  quite  foreign  to 
tradivarius  the  elder,  and  the  varnish,  though 
giMkl,  is  totally  different  from  the  huperb  coats 
found  on  the  father's  works  of  late  date.  .  .  . 
The  de.Hign  is  bold  and  original,  the  soundhole 
is  'luite  unlike  that  of  Antonius;  the  tooe  of 
I'raiiciscua'a  instruments  is  invariably  very  ricli 
<l  telling.*  Fritncesoo  and  Omobono  were  boiii  1 
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elderly  men  when  their  father  died,  and  sur- 
vived him  but  a  tem  yMn.    Omobono,  tho 

yountjer.  died  in  1742;  FranoeSOO  in  1743.  In 
1746,  iWo,  the  youngest  son  and  heir  of 
Stradivari,  let  the  huu&e  in  the  maaca  SaA 
Domenico  tn  Carlo  Bergonzi  ami  his  Hon  Mi- 
chael.   Carlo  died  in  1747:  Michi«.l  contiuued 
to  occupy  the  house  unUl  1758. 
'     The  relics  of  Stradivari's  workshop,  his  moiil  lM, 
pattern?,  tools,  and  memoranda,  were  c&refully 
preserved  by  his  fkmily  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
In  1776  they  were  sohl  by  Paolo  Stradivari  and 
.  his  sou  Antonio  to  Count  Alesaandro  Couo  di 
j  CMale  Monferrato,  an  enthosiastio  eoUeetor  of 
■  violiii3,  and  once  tlie  owner  of  a  ei  lelirat^:d 
I  matchless  Amati.  These  relics,  together  with  the 
original  oorrespondence  and  memoranduma  of 
a-iMiiftiini'iit,  are  now  in  the  possession  f»f  a  Pied- 
I  monttsti  uubleman,  the  Marquis  Kolando  Dallft 
I  Valle.    In  1777  Pado  and  Antonio  Stradivari 
dispose^l  of  the  houso  in  the  Piazza  San  Domenico 
to  the  brothers  Aneina.    In  1801  it  was  «<.ild  to 
ona  RoecoBono^  a  wine^eooper ;  in  1853  it  passed 
into  the  haml.s  of  Giii'-e[ij)e  Vigani;  in  1862  it 
was  sold  to  Gaetauo  D'Urleans,  a  woollen  draper. 
From  1786  to  t86a  it  bore  the  anagraph  1 239 ; 
from  iRfij  to  1870  it  was  known  as  No.  2  Piazza 
San  Domenico;  and  since  1870  as  No.  i  Piazza 
Roma.   When  the  writer  inspected  it  in  1881  it 
was  unoccupied. 

The  descendants  of  Paolo  Stradivari  continued 
to  live  and  flourish  at  Oemona.  His  grandson 
Cesarc  Stradivari  was  a  celebrated  ob>tetric  phy* 
sician,  who  is  still  remembered  by  the  Cremon- 
ese.  When  the  writer  oonuneneed  his  enquiriea 
at  Cremona  concerning  Stra<livari.  he  wat»  in- 
formed that  Stradivari  was  an  eminent  phy»i> 
cian  :  Stradivari  the  violin-maker  was  oom- 
j)letely  forgotten.  Two  representatives  of  the 
family  still  reside  in  the  city :  to  one  of  thass^ 
Sig.  Dottore  Enrico  EMradivari,  the  writer  waa 
indel>t>  <1  for  moofa  Courtesy,  and  for  a  OOpy  of 
the  privaUily-nrinted  pamphlet,  by  the  priest 
Paolo  Lombaroiai,  from  which  the  genealogical 
information  contained  in  the  present  articK-  in 
derived.  Another  branch  of  the  family  is  settled 
in  Milan.  It  may  be  obowved  in  passing,  that 
most  of  the  names  of  the  famous  violin-makers 
of  Cremona,  except  the  Aniatis,  are  still  to  be 
found  among  its  citizens.  The  Guamieris,  Uug* 
gieris,  and  Bergonzis abound ;  but  the  Amatis  have 
utterly  died  out,  their  sole  memorial  being  the 
tombstone  of  one  '  Miistinus  de  Amatis,'  in  the 
floor  of  the  transept  of  the  Duoino.  These  re- 
presentatives of  the  old  makers,  like  the  Stradi- 
varis,  have  taken  to  othw  oocupations :  the  sole 
representative  of  the  old  craft  is  Csrati,  who  still 
makes  violins  in  the  Via  Longacqua,  an4l  another 
violin-maki  r,  even  less  known  to  fame,  to  whum 
the  wriu  r  was  directe<l,  but  whom  he  found 
en$raged  in  finishing  a  barrel-organ.  The  C're- 
monese  are  barely  aware  that  their  town  w.'ui 
once  famous  for  its  violins,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  a  local  amateur  recently  induced 
the  municipality  to  confer  the  names  of  Cremona's 
two  most  famous  maken  on  two  streots  leadiaf 
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waitward  out  of  the  Piazza  Roma.  One  of  theso 
stiwis  now  bears  tha  lutme  of  the  *  Via  G  uarnieri , ' 
the  other  that  of  *  Cono  Stnullvari.* 

F^tia  has  well  observed  that  the  violins  of 
Stradivari  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  extra- 
ordinary excellence  and  their  extraordinary  num- 
ber. Their  M)lid  and  durable  conHtruction,  tlioir 
admirable  varnish,  the  considerable  price  paid  for 
them  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  consequent 
care  exercised  in  keepinir  fbeoi,  have  all  con- 
tribnte<l  to  their  preservation  :  and  it  U  probable 
that  most  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  llieir 
nnmW  filenrion :  they  are  nlwajni  in  the  market, 
and  always  command  pood  prircM.  Siiict-  thy 
middle  of  the  last  century,  they  have  been  the 
^Toniite  instnimente  of  ^riolniiiite.  Up  to  that 
Umm,  StaiiKT  h;i(I  been  the  favourite  maker. 
Veraoini  used  a  pair  of  Stainer  violins :  that  of 
Tartini,  whieh  was  shown  in  the  Milan  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 88 1,  was  a  large  yellow  Stainer,  of  rare 
excellence.  Stradivari's  instruments  e<3on  ousted 
the  Stainers  from  their  position,  and  revived 
throughout  th*-  nuisteal  would  the  traditional 
reputation  of  Cremona.  Pticnmni.  Salomon, 
Lafuut,  Viotti,  Baillot,  llabeneck,  Kode,  Spohr, 
Ernst,  used  them.  Nor.  in  spite  of  the  rivalry 
of  tlost'pli  Guamerius,  has  there  been  any  8i<rTi  of 
their  going  out  of  fashion.  In  our  own  time, 
JoaoUm  Qsoe  a  pair  of  fine  Stmdivarii,  both 

4>f  the  htynt  period,  one  red,  the  other  yellow  : 
SaiBaate,  Wilhelroi,  Madame  Kurman-Neruda, 
Straus,  Marsicic,  Lndwig,  Kununer,  Wiener,  and 
most  of  our  leading  violinists,  play  on  this  maker's 
instruments.  It  is  evident  from  this  continued 
popularity  that  players  find  tliem  the  most  effec- 
tive, for  it  is  impossible  to  suppoM  that  they 
would  exj>end  the  considerable  sums  which  have 
to  be  paid  for  them,  if  they  could  produce  an 
equal  effect  with  cheaper  instruments. 

On  tliis  point  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
among  living  players  will  be  read  with  intcrtsi. 
Dr.  Joachim,  after  perusing  the  proofs  of  this 
article,  has  mo<t  kinrlly  communicatefl  to  the 
writer,  to  be  incorporated  with  it,  a  few  words 
OQ  the  tone  of  8kradiTari*e  irioliiie.  He  eoneiders 
them  as  mines  of  musical  sound,  which  the  playt^r 
must  dig  into,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  develope 
thdr  treasiiree,«iid  attributes  to  them  a  peculiar 
responsiveness,  enabling  the  earnest  player  to 

{ilace  himself  completely  en  rapport  with  his 
nstntment — a  relation  which,  as  Dr.  Joachim's 
audiences  are  well  aware,  is  with  him  no  matter 
of  fancy,  but  of  fact.  After  some  preliminarj' 
observations,  he  continiK.-s  :  '  While  the  violins 
of  Maggini  are  remarkable  for  volume  of  tone, 
and  thi'se  of  Amati  for  liquidity,  none  of  the 
celebrated  makers  exhibit  the  union  of  sweetness 
ftttd  power  in  so  preeminent  a  degree  as  Qioseppe 
Guarnicri  (del  Gesh)  and  Antonio  Stradivari. 
If  I  am  to  give  expression  to  my  individual 
feeling,  I  must  pronounce  for  the  tatter  as  my 
chosen  favourite.  It  is  true  that  in  brilliancy 
and  clearness,  and  even  in  liquidity,  Guamieri 
in  his  bsst  instroments  is  not  surpassed  by  him : 
but  what  appears  to  me  jR'Culiar  to  the  tone  of 
Stradivari  is  a  more  unlimited  capacity  for  ex- 


pr<  ssin|jj  the  most  varied  accents  of  fceHng.'  It 
Heeins  to  well  forth  like  a  spring,  and  to  be 
capable  of  Infinite  modification  imder  the  bow. 
Stradivari's  violins,  affording  a  strong  resistance 
to  the  bow,  when  resistance  is  desired,  and  yet 
responding;  to  its  lightest  breath,  emphatically 
rer|uire  that  the  player's  ear  shall  patiently  listen 
until  it  catches  the  secret  of  drawing  out  their 
tone.  TJieir  beauty  of  tone  is  not  so  easily 
reache<l  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  makers. 
Tiieir  vibrations  increase  in  warmth,  the  more 
the  player,  discovering  their  richness  and  variety, 
seeks  m>m  the  lastniment  a  sympathetic  edio  of 
lii-s  own  emotions:  so  much  so  tliat  they  seem  to 
be  living  beings,  and  become  as  it  were  the 
player's  {lenonal  fiimfllan— as  if  Stradivari  had 
breatlied  a  soul  into  them,  in  a  manner  achieved 
by  no  other  master.  It  is  this  which  stamps 
them  as  creations  of  aa  artistic  mind,  as  positive 
works  of  art.* 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer  to  give 
a  complete  list  of  the  Stradivari  instruments: 
but  the  task  would  be  impossible,  involving,  as 
it  would,  a  person.al  examination  of  instrumetitx 
scattereil  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Such  a 
list  could  never  be  tunde  complete,  and  woold 
quickly  lose  its  value. ^  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  all  the  genuine  Stradivari  violins  are  known 
to  the  dealers.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  ma* 
jority  of  the  instruments  which  c  ime  into  the 
dealer's  hands  have  never  been  st^en  before.  The 
English  dealers  know  the  whereabouts  of  perhaps 
a  couple  of  hundred  instruments  in  this  country, 
aod  they  generally  hold  a  considerable  numl>er 
in  their  own  hands  for  sale.  There  are  large 
numliers  of  Stradivaris  in  Italy,  where  some 
vi  ry  fine  specimens  are  kept  a^  lieirlooins,  and  in 
France,  Kusbia,  Germany.  Spain,  and  America. 
The  price  of  a  Stradivari  violin  fit  for  the 
player's  use  ordinarily  varies  from  £ioo  to 
£500,  according  to  quality,  style,  and  condition: 
only  eztnwndinary  specimens  fetch  higher  prices. 
The  violas  are  worth  about  the  same,  the 
violoncellos  somewhat  more.  A  Striidivari  ot 
the  earlier  period  (in  the  sixteens)  may  gene> 
rally  be  bought  at  a  rcasonablo  raioe:  the  finer 
iuhtruments  of  the  late  period  (1700-1728), 
if  in  good  condition,  will  generally  fetch  from 
£300  to  £500.  Clieap  Stradivaris,  especially 
if  undoubtedly  genuine,  should  be  vieweil  with 
suspicion.  A  Stradivari  is  frequently  cheapened 
in  the  market  by  reason  of  its  having  lost  its 
head.  Some  i;/i]orant  repairer,  in  fitting  it  with 
a  new  handle,  bus  discardetl  the  old  head  along 

I  '0«fahli-«cc«nte.'  Dr  JoMlilm  lues  the  term  In  the  technftml 
team,  lifMl^lag  thst  pwwilsr  tswli  sa4  iiimw  oT  ito  mi 
flarar  wklcli  tba  etetactv  ottte  tmt«  nQOUM.  Mllot  •naawMts 

m>  Icm  than  thtrty  dlffctcnt  'Mceiiti.'  whtcli  hr  dlrldet  Into  torn 
olt**f9 :  1.  The  limpla  kiid  nalvi- :  2.  Tt>«  va«un  uid  IndeeixtMt 
3,  thi;  pas^toiikte  dnmntlc  :  4.  thi«  c*lm  •mi  rvllrlout.  It  Is  nn 
intrrritliiit  riMillrniitloti  «l  |ir  Ju*chiin'«  uplnlun  Ihftt  rftKuriinr* 
Ju*rph  ••uarnrtinn  »lolln  1»  flUnl  wlih  •  very  llifhi  l)ritl«>-.  liaTiiiR  iiu 
"hmrf  or  mitral  hnV.  «i>il  <-nirm<!l?  »m»ll  kihI  ji'  u.lrr  fret.  Till* 
trvt  pl«f«r  evkleritly  fuiirid  It  lmp<iMlbl«  tu  ul>t«lu  Ibc  requUlto 
drilcacT  uf  lone  In  thi*  iiutrument  with  kn  onUosiy  Mile.  SaS 
theniiora  had  to  ucrl&ce  power  to  eiprauion. 

s  M,$.Vbm  WMntSwiii  oaMtMtat  gl  s  w»lt-too«n»  s—Mw  mMmtt 
at  BIwdtbMth.  novrttr  tUtpmeS.  iadaM  nlM  SmShM*  vMbn. 
all  uf  the  vcrr  highest  c>a*«.  ■»  w>-it  MSSSSSImSlviri  sHo  SnS  aiMll 
Tiolonoello.  br»t<l<M  four  iplnidld  vMlM  Of  Jonyll  OMfMtfUl,  sad 
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with  the  old  handle :  or  some  acuter  person,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  better  inatrument 
which  hsM  giiiTercd  this  loss,  has  deprived  the 
cheap  Stradivari  of  it«  head  to  grace  an  instru- 
ment to  which  it  communicates  a  greater  value. 
Tlie  loss  of  the  head  does  not  affect  the  tone  of  the 
liildle,  but  it  detracts  greatly  from  its  appearance 
and  commercial  value.  But  this  loss  of  the  bead 
is  not  the  only  cause  of  cheapness  in  Stradivaris. 
It  will  often  be  found  that  they  are  too  thin  in 
the  wood,  or  have  been  so  damaged  in  the  belly 
or  back  that  tlie  most  skilful  repairer  cannot 
revive  their  tone,  though  he  may  restore  their 
(K>lidity  and  appearance.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  although  lateral  fractures  (in  the 
direction  of  the  grain)  do  not  greatly  diminish 
the  tone  and  value  of  the  instrument,  transverse 
fractures  (across  the  grain)  in  the  belly  damage 
it  incurably.  KeHj>ectable  dealers  are  always 
cognisant  of  the  condition  of  the  instruments 
which  they  sell,  and  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  an  intending  purchaser  is  (i)  to  purchase 
of  no  one  but  a  dealer  of  high  reputation,  and  (a) 
not  to  purchase  a  cheap  instrument.'      [E.J. P.] 

STRAKOSCH,  Mai  rice  and  Max,  brothers 
well  known  in  the  United  States  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  as  entrrprcnfura  of  operatic  and 
concert  ventures.  Operatic  enterprises  in  America 
have  generally  been  undertaken  by  managers 
who  have  carried  their  troupes  through  the 
country,  making  sojourns  in  the  leading  cities  of 
from  one  to  four  weeks,  occasionally  longer,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  patronnge  warranted. 

Maurice  Strakosch,  the  elder  of  the  twain, 
organise<l,  in  1H55,  a  concert-troupe,  including 
Mme.Tere.saParadi,  SignorsTibcrini  and  Morani, 
vocalists,  and  M.  Paul  JuUien.  violinist,  with 
himself  as  musical  director.  The  vocalists  of 
the  troupe  afterwards  appeared  in  opera  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York.  Subsequent 
enterpri.wB  in  which  Maurice  was  interested  were 
as  follows : — 

1856.  concert- troupe  —  Sigismund  Thall>crg, 
Mmcs.  Paradi,  Amalia  Strakosch  (wife  of  Mau- 
rice, n<<<  Patti),  El<lward  Mollenhauer,  violinist 
Bemhanl  Ullmann,  Thalberg's  business  manager, 
was  a  partner  in  this  enterprise,  as  well  an  in 
that  of 

1857,  Italian  opera — Mmes.  de  la  Grange, 
d'Orme,  Strakosch,  d'Angri,  V'eatoali,  Frezzolini, 
SigH.  l>abocetta,  Macaferri,  Gassier,  Carl  Formes. 
Maurice  then  took  Frezzolini  to  Havana  and 
New  Orleans,  on  an  operatic  toumfe. 

1858.  Italian  opera— Mmes.  Paradi,  di  Wil- 
horst,  Strakosch;  Sigs  Prignoli,  Squires,  A madio, 
liarili  l)eing  the  other  menibers  of  the  company, 
and  Jacob  Grau  a  business  partner. 

1 859,  Italian  opera — Mmes.  Colsan,  Gazzingga, 
Alhertini.  Strakosch,  Adelina  Patti  (her  first 
aj)pearance).  Natal i,  Sigs.  Brignoli,  Bouvanie, 
StiLielli,  Amadio,  Ferri,  Barili,  Junca,  Susini. 
Ullmann  was  again  a  partner.  Patti *s  extra- 
ordinary success  s:ived  the  season,  and  she  was 

>  The  wrifer  An\tn  to  arhnowMgc  the  ftMlttAnce  h*>  hM  deriT«J 
In  rr^(«rlriff  Ihr  above  ■rtlclr.  from  ihe  mcmbeTit  of  Ihe  Ann  o(  W.  K. 
BUI  k  Boo*,  ■jid  (rvm  Mr.  licorte  Hart,  both  of  Warduur  Btrcet. 


taken  to  Havana  in  the  following  year,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Europe,  by  Maurice. 

On  Maurice's  dejMirture  for  Europe,  Max.  who 
had,  during  the  previous  seasons,  acted  aa  busi- 
ness agent  for  his  brother,  became  manager.  His 
enterprises  and  principal  artists  have  Ijeen  a* 
ht-reafter  tet  forth,  Italian  opera  being  under- 
stood in  each  instance,  except  as  otherwise  in- 
dicated— namely, 

1861 — Mmes.Hinkley,  d'Angri,  Sigs.Bri^oli, 
Susini,  Mancusi.  Jacob  Grau  was  a  partner  in 
this  venture. 

1 863-1863,  concerta — Gott«chalk,  pianist ;  C»r- 
lotta  Patti,  Mile.  Cordier,  Sig.  Brignoli,  vocalibts ; 
Carlo  Patti,  violinist.  Carlotta  and  Carlo  were 
sister  and  brother,  respectively,  of  Adelina. 

In  1864  Max  went  to  Europe  with  Sig.  Brig- 
noli (for  whom,  with  Maurice's  asxistance,  an 
engagement  was  procured  at  Lea  Italiens,  Pari?}), 
and  returned  with  Wehli,  pianist,  and  MUe.  de 
Kattow,  violoncellist. 

1865 —  Mmes.  Ghioni,  Cannis.<?a,  Strako*ch  ; 
Sigs.  Errani,  Macaferri.  Mancusi,  Morra,  Suaini, 
Graff.    Sig.  Franceso  Rosa,  director. 

1866 —  Mme.  Parepa.  Sig.  Brignoli. 

1867 —  Mme.  de  la  Grange,  Sig.  Brignoli. 

186S,  Italian  opera  and  concerts,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Max  Maretzek ;  Miss  Clara  I»uLse 
Kellogg,  whom  Strakosch  Itad  brought  back  from 
Europe,  being  in  the  troujie. 

1869,  concerts — Carlotta  Patti  being  the  lead- 
ing attraction,  and  during  the  season  making  a 
brilliant  triumph  as  the  Queen  of  Night  in  'The 
Magic  Flute.' 

iS  70,  concert* — MUe.  Christine  Nilsson  (first 
ap|>earance  in  the  United  States),  Miss  Annie 
Louise  Cory,  Sigs.  Brignoli,  Verger,  M.  Vieux- 
temps,  the  distinguished  violiniht. 

1 87 1 — Miles.  Nilsson,  Duval,  Miss  Cary,  Sigs. 
Brignoli,  Barre,  Capaul,  Jamet ;  Max  Maretzek, 
director.  Thomas's  '  Mignon  '  was  produced  with 
Nilsson  in  the  title-r^>le. 

1872.  concerts — Carlotta  Patti,  Sig.  Mario. 

1873 —  Mile.  Nilsson.  Torriani.  Maresi ;  Mi** 
Cary ;  Sigs.  Campanini,  Ca|>aul,  Mansel,  del 
Puente,  Nannetti,  Scolara.  Sig.  Muzio.  conductor. 
The  troupe  was  subsequently  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  Miles.  Pauline  Lucca  and  di 
Murska.  Verdi's  'ATda'  was  a  leading  feature 
in  the  season's  business. 

1874 —  Miles.  All)ani.  Heilbron,  Donadio.  Ma- 
resi, Potentini ;  Miss  Cary;  Sigs.  Carpi,  Ben- 
fratelli,  de  Bassini,  del  Puente.  TagUapietra, 
Fiorini.  Sig.  Muzio,  conductor.  Wagner's  •  Lo- 
hengrin,' Marchetti's  '  Ruy  Bias,'  and  Verdi'i 
*  Requiem  Mass '  were  brought  out.  The  com- 
pany was  strong  and  the  repertory  was  corefullj 
selected,  but  the  venture  entailed  heavy  lobsec 
on  the  management. 

1 875,  opera  and  concert — Mme.Tietjens,  Mme. 
Arabella  Goddard,  Miles.  Beaumont,  Carreflo 
(whoso  reputation  as  a  pianist  was  already  great, 
and  who  now  made  her  debOt  as  a  vocalist) ;  Sigs. 
Brignoli,  Reina^  Orlandini,  Tagliapietra,  Gott- 
schalk  (brother  of  the  pianists,  Mr.  Tom  KarL 
Max  Maretzek,  Gotthold  Carl  berg,  conductor*. 
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1B76 — Mme.  Palmieri.  ^Tllcs.  ■Relocca.  Mht- 
^«z;  Si'jS.  Brignoli,  Palmieri  ;  Mr.  Karl. 

1S77,  IteUftn  and  EngltHli  opera — ^Mme.Maiie 
Hdze ;  Misses  Kellogg,  Gary ;  Messrs.  Graff,  Verdi, 
Gottaobalk,  Karl,  Couly.  S.  Behrens,  conductor. 

1878— MiflMt  Kellogg,  Gary;  MUet.  LitU, 
Mano;  Mef^srs.  Gharlen  B.  Adams,  Gouly ;  Sigs. 
!Rosnati,  Lazzarini,  Pautaleoni,  Gottscbalk. 
Cehreos  and  big.  de  Novellis,  conductors. 

1879—  Miles.  Singee,  Lablan-  hc  (real  name, 
Davenport,  daiigliter  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Diiveni)ort,  a 
celt'brau-tl  Aiiierican  actor),  LitUi,  Belocca  ;  Siga. 
Petrovitch,  Italdanza,  Lazzarini,  Storti,  Gott- 
>:clialk,  Castleiiiury,  Papini.  Bdmna  and  de 
I^oveliifi,  conductora. 

1880,  English  opera— Mme.Mafle1ttee;  Iflles. 
Torriani;  Misses  Anandale,  Scliinner ;  Messrs. 
Byron,  Perugini,  Carletou,  Couly.  Behrens  ami 
de  NoveUia,  oonduetora.  [F.H.J.] 

8TRANIERA,  LA  (The  Slnager).  Italian 

opera  in  2  acts;  libretto  by  Romani,  music  by 
Bellini.  Produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  Peb.  14, 
1819.  ]jiLondafn,atiheKiiig*iT1ieatre, Jniie23, 
1833  (Tainburini's  debut).  [G.] 

STRATHSPEY,  a  Scoti.sh  dance,  clo«ely  .allied 
to  the  Reel,  derives  its  name  from  the  strath  or 
valley  of  the  Spey,  in  the  Nortli  of  Scotland, 
where  it  aiijiears  to  liavc  first  been  danced.  The 
word  deed  not  appear  in  connection  with  music 
till  late  in  the  l8th  oentnry,  bnt  maeh  earlier 
than  that  tunes  are  found  Huit<  d  for  the  style. 
Though  slower  in  time  than  the  Keel^  the  Strath- 
spey calls  fat  man  exertion.  The  fbrmer  ii  a 
gliding  dance,  while  the  Strathspey  abounds  in 
those  jerky  motions  which  call  every  muscle 
into  play.  Thus  the  music  of  the  Reel  is  com- 
posed of  a  serieB  of  passages  of  equal  quavers, 
while  t lie  Strathspey  consists  of  dotted  notes  and 
seuiiiiuavers.  The  latter  frequently  precede  the 
long  note,  and  this  peculiarity  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Scotish  snap.  That  the  two  wonls 
were,  a  century  ago,  almost  synonymous,  is  shown 
by  a  volume  which  is  still  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, and  of  which  the  title-page  runs  thus — 
'A  Collection  of  Strathspeys  or  Old  Highland 
Reells,  with  a  Bass  for  the  Violinoello,  Harp- 
8ichor<l,  or  Pianoforte.  By  Angus  Cunniiinj,', 
at  Grauton.  Strathspey.  1780.'  The  word 
Strathspey  is  here  printed  in  very  large  letters, 
while  'Old  Highland  Keells'  are  in  the  smallest. 
Moreover,  throughout  the  volume,  the  word 
Strathspey  is  not  once  used,  but  always  Heell 
So-and-so.  No.  5,  for  example,  though  clearly 
a  Strathspey,  is  entitled  '  Achaniae  Keell.'  Reels, 
and  the  dance  music  of  Scotland  generally,  have 
been  already  noticed  in  these  pages  [Reels, 
pp.  91,  92]  ;  nnd  in  the  article  Scotish  Music 
(pp.  450,  451)  Strathspeys  are  touched  upon. 
Something,  however,  may  be  said  in  regard  to 

Strath'»pey«  Kptcially.  One  point  of  dillcrence 
between  them  and  the  Reel  is  in  the  tem}}i  of  the 
two;  in  the  Reel  csls  ia6  Maelzel,  in  the  Strath- 
spey -  94.  Another  is  the  smoothness  of  the 
notes  in  tli-  K.  el  as  compared  with  the  brokoi 
notes  of  the  Strathspey. 


lUfl. 


It  wffl  be  seen  tliat  in  tlie  above  aU  is  written 

in  sniodth  note?,  while  tho  Stratllipsj 
almost  entirely  of  broken  ones. 

Strathsfxy.    *  TiillocligomiB.* 


The  remainder  of  the  above  Reel  and  Strath- 
spey wQl  be  Amnd  in  the  article  on  Soonaa 
Music,  p.  451 .  Let  us  however  add  a  Strathspey 
in  its  oom^ete  form,  which  is  certainly  one  m 
the  finest  ever  written,  and  to  this  day  retains 
its  great  popnlarity. 


Atr«0^m^  *  liwqpili  of  Hantley.* 


With  tiie  BmIs  and  Strathspeys  of  Sootlaad 

the  name  of  GkNT  is  indissolubly  associated.  Neil 
Guw,  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  a  man  of 
real  genius,  was  bom  at  Inver,  near  Dunkeld, 
March  2a,  1727,  and  died  in  1807.    He  was  a 

man  of  strong  original  genius — one  of  Nature's 
own  musicians.  Our  obligation  to  him  is  two- 
fold. We  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  our 
finest  PtcIh  and  Strathspeys,  and  al-^o  for  the 
pains  which  he  took  to  collect  and  hand  down 
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to  OB  in  »  printed  tarn  tome  of  ih«  hmi  of  oar 

old  nAiioDjJ  music.  In  {>crf*)rining  his  i^pecial 
tMk»  the  eager  mnsioiaii  was  nowi«e  Bcrupulotu 
M  to  how  or  where  he  fband  the  melodlee  fbr 
trui-f  !!ii.t1i<in  into  Keels  nr  Strathspeya.  It 
Las  haan  fiUeged  that  he  converted  oumy  of  our 
vocal  melodies  Into  danee  tnmt.  But  the  worst 
that  can  l)e  charged  agaimi  him  18  tliat  he 
altcmd  the  old  names  of  many  tunes,  calling 
them  after  his  patrons  and  patroaosses,  thns 
often  rendering  it  doubtful  whether  a  tune  was 
his  own  composition  or  belonged  to  an  earlier 
time. 

That  Neil  Gow  was  the  greatest  plaver  on  the 
fiddle  of  ScotiHh  dance-music,  whether  in  his 
own  time  or  since,  is  nniverRally  admitted.  In 
a  short  notice  of  him  (pultlished  in  the  'Scots' 
Magazine/  1809),  Dr.  M 'Knight,  who  had  £re- 
uuently  heard  Neil  play,  and  who  was  himself  a 
nunons  fiddler,  thus  deBcribea  his  style  of  execu- 
tion :— >'His  bow-hand  as  a  suitable  instrument 
of  hfs  genius  was  uncommonly  powerful ;  and 
whou  the  note  produced  by  the  vp-how  was 
often  feeble  and  indistinct  in  other  hands,  it 
wafl  struck  in  his  playing  with  a  streniprth  and 
certainty  which  never  IkUed  to  surjjrix-  and 
deli^'ht  skilful  hearers.  .  .  .  We  may  add  the 
effect  of  the  sudden  $howi  with  which  he  fre- 
quently accoiiipHnied  his  playing  in  the  quick 
tnaea^  and  which  seemed  instantly  to  eleclr^ft/ 
the  dancers,  inspiring  them  with  new  life  and 
energy,  and  ronsiiig  the  spirita  of  the  most  in- 
animate.* 

Bums  took  many  old  Strathspe3rs,  and  wrote 
to  them  aome  of  his  finest  ven«ef».  Thus  in 
'  Rothennnrche's  Bant,'  the  first  part  of  the 
tune  is  almost  note  for  note  that  of  the  Strath- 
■pe/;  the  second  part  has  been  altered  so  us  to 
make  the  music  more  vocal  in  its  character,  the 
original  being  strictly  instrumental  music,  with 
diffleoltiei  whkdi  the  Toioa  oonld  not  wdl  over- 


Jlnthinnurt  hui  Hfd.    '  Tigli'ii  dun.' 
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who  did  not  mderstaad  the  measore.  Another, 

'The  Cuniniers  (Comineres)  of  Largo,'  is  styled 
a  Beel;  being  in  9-8  time  we  would  now  team 
it  a  Jig.  Bnt  to  retmv  to  Bmns*  song,  '  Green 
grow  the  Rashes  0,'  the  words  of  which  he 
wrote  to  what  Ajujw  Camming  calls  'TbeGraat's 
Bant'  or  <Fev«  fttr«  Ttaaal  c&e.* 


• 

 ^ 

_  •       s  ,. 

■   '  f  •  H — [- 

.-I 

wilt  thou  ml'  ntc  tent  lh«  flodu.  Wilt  thou  be  mj  dMrl« 

Another  fine  specimen  is  'Green  grow  the 
Bashes  O,'  verses  by  Bums.  An  early  version 
of  this  tune  is  in  a  MS.  Lute  l5<Htk  which  Th?- 
longcd  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch.  dated 
1637-39.  It  was  itgrled  'a  daunce '  then,  as  it 
waH  later,  but  has  none  of  the  dotted  notes  so 
(  liaraeteristic  of  the  Strathspey.  In  the  '  Col- 
let  tinn  of  Original  Scotch  Toiiee,'  published  by 
H.  riayfonl,  1700,  there  are  a  few  Reel  tunes 
in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  Scotch 
measoras  whloh  it  eontaine.  One  called  *  Cron- 
stoune '  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  Reel, 
whether  quick  or  slow.  Another,  entitled  'The  I 
Birks  of  Plunketty,'  is  a  good  Strathi^Mj;  bnt  1 
has  been  written  down  in  3>4  time  bj  atmw  one  i 


'Roy*s  Wife  of  Aldivalloch*  was  written  to 

the  tune  of  '  The  Dutchess  of  Hamilton's  ReelV 
words  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Carron.  Bums  al«n 
wrote  verses  to  the  same  ait,  Ij^nning,  '  Cazi«t 
thou  leave  me  thus  in  sorrow  f  bat  tfie  lady's 
verses  have  held  their  own  em  agaiott  Ms, 
and  are  sung  to  this  day. 

Bums'  'Wilt  thou  l)e  my  dearie''  was  written 
to  the  tune  of  'The  Souter's  Daughter,'  named 
by  Angus  Gumming,  in  the  volume  above  r^ 
ferred  to,  'Dutchess of  Buocleugh's  Reell.'  Bums, 
in  his  instructions  as  to  the  setting  of  the  miiSic. 
says  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  words — 'Tune. 
The  Souter's  Daughter.  N.B.— It  it  only  the 
first  part  of  the  tune  to  which  the  ioag  it  to  be 
set.* 

'Tlie  Braes  abune  Bonaw '  is  w»t  to  'Lord 
Lovat's  Reell.'  The  first  '  Banka  o'  Doon  '  (nc4 
the  popular  version)  Bums  says  he  wrote  to  the 
tune  of  '  Ballendalloch's  Reell.'  'Dr.  William 
Grant's  Reell'  was  laid  under  contribution  for 
the  words  written  in  1 795,  '  This  is  no  my  ain 
house.'  *Whbtle  o'er  the  bm  o't*  is  a  good 
Strathspey,  and  to  it  Bums  wrote  the  ver»e« 
beginning,  'First  when  Maggie  was  my  catc,'  as 
a  substitute  for  old  verves,  witty  but  indecent. 
Carron's  lieel,  'Tlie  Whisky  Still.'  ha.s  tHven 
the  melody  to  a  good  song,  '  Ewie  wi"  the  cruikit 
horn.'  The  tune  of  THnnn  think,  hooaia lamln* 
in  borrowed  from  '  Clunie's  Reell.' 

Many  other  specimens  could  be  given,  bnt  the 
above  may  suffioe  for  our  present  purpose. 

In  conclnpion,  we  may  briefly  refer  to  the 
extremely  bald  accompaniments  which  won< 
written  a  handred  years  ago  to  these  dan^vj^. 
when  arranged  with  a  bass  for  the  violoncello, 
harpsichord,  or  pianoforte.  A  few  liars  frtmi 
'Sir  James  Colquhoim's  Reell.'  'Tlie  Black 
Watch,  43nd  Regiment,'  will  enal>le  the  rentier 
to  tmden^tand  what  is  meant.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  Banw  moTS  than  one  note  in  the 
basib  this  bowsnrw  was  osaaUj  placed  ill  < 
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STRAUS,  LuDWio,  an  excellent  vutlin-player, 
was  bom  at  Preaaburg.  March  28,  1835  ;  entered 
the  Vienna  Coii«.  rvntoir.'  in  i'^^.^,  and  reniained 
there  till  the  rt  vuhuion  in  184b;  wan  pupil  of 
Btthm  for  the  violin,  and  Preyer  and  Nottobohm 
for  counteqiuiiit ;  mad'-  hia  finit  appearance  (at 
the  same  time  with  Fraulein  Caillnj;)  in  a  con- 
cert at  the  hall  of  the  Murikvowin,  Vienna,  in 
.Tune  1850.    Puriri",'  th**  next  few  years  he  made 
various  public  ajipfarauccji.  Ixisides  playing  in 
the  private  concert*  of  several  patrons  of  music, 
especially  Prince  CzartDrvKki.  at  wliost*  n'unions 
he  played  second  tiddle  to  Mavseiler  for  three 
years.  A  t  the  Mozart  GmtaiUtfy Fettimi  In  1856 
he  met  Lir<zt,  and  like  many  other  young  artists 
henetitted  by  his  kindness.  Straus's  first  concert 
tournee  was  made  in  1855,  and  extended  as  far 
a.s  Venice  and  Florence.    In  1^5 7  he  made  the 
uecpiaititauce  of  Piatti,  with  whom  he  took  a 
second  toor  throogh  Germany  and  Sweden.  In 
1S60  he  was  appointed  coneertmeiKter  of  the 
theatre  anil  of  the  Museuin-cuncerts  in  Frankfurt, 
ft  poet  whioh  be  held  for  five  yean,  giving  also 
quartet  Cf)nf>^rt»,  ami  leading  the  Hul)Kcri|>tion 
concerts  in  the  neighbouring  towns.   In  i860  he 
fint  visited  England,  played  at  the  Musical  Union 
June  5.  etc.,  and  at  tlie  Monday  Popular  Concert 
tit  June  18.    In  1 86 1  he  returned,  and  appeared 
twice  at  the  Philliarmnnic,  April  39  and  June  34. 

In  1S64  he  took  up  his  resi  ience  in  this  country, 
settling  after  a  time  in  Manchester,  where  he  is 
leader  of  Mr.  Charlea  Halle**  orchestra.  But  be 
often  visits  Lonilou,  to  take  either  first  fiddle  or 
vigla  in  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  or  to  play 
solo  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the  Philhannonic, 
and  iluring  his  re.'>idence  in  England  he  has  also 
played  at  Drewlen,  Vienna,  etc.  Straus  is  a 
member  of  the  Queen's  private  bMid«  and  'Solo 
VioUnitt '  to  Her  Migeeiy .  [G.] 

STBAT'SS,  JnnANN,  coniix>8er  of  dano -imisic 
of  world-wide  celebrity,  born  in  Vienna,  March  | 
14,  1804.    As  a  cbud  be  ahowed  talent  for  j 
mnac^  and  ft  love  for  the  violin,  but  hi.s  ])arentri, 
small  innkeepers,  apprenticed  him  to  a  book- 
Under,  ttoBk  whom  he  ran  away.   A  fHend  met  I 
him,  took  him  back,  and  persuadetl  the  parents  ' 
to  entrust  him  with  the  boy's  education  as  a 
muiician.  With  the  son  of  this  benefaet(n>  the 
little Slrau.'i.s  learnt  the  violin  from  rolvHchaiwky, 
afterwards  studying  harmony  and  instrumenta- 
tion with  Seyfned.   He  soon  played  the  vioU 
in  strin-j'-qiiartets  ftt  pivftte  hoQses,  ftnd  ftt 

TOL.  111.  FT.  6. 


fifteen  entered  Pamer's  orchestra  at  the  '  Sjwrl,' 
a  favourite  place  of  amusement  in  the  Leopold- 
stadt.  At  that  time  the  excellent  playing  of 
Lanner  and  the  brothers  Drahanek  was  exciting 
attenti<m;  Siransa  offered  himself,  and  was 
accepte<l  as  fourth  in  the  little  band.  Soon, 
however,  their  numbers  had  to  be  increa&ed  to 
meet  their  nnmerous  engagements,  and  Strauss 
acted  as  deputy-conductor  till  1SJ5,  when  he 
and  Lanner  muted.  In  the  Carnival  of  1826 
Stnost  and  his  little  orchestra  of  fonrteen  per- 
formers appeared  in  the  hall  of  the  'Swan  in 
the  Ho8>a\i  subiurb,  and  took  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  storm.  Hit  op.  I,  the  'Ittnbsrl- 
Walzer'  (Ha-iliiii,'er),  was  speedily  followed 
by  others,  the  most  successful  being  the  '  Ketten- 
briicken- Waller,*  ealled  after  the  Hall  of  that 
name.  Strauss  w.-us  next  invited  to  return  with 
his  now  enlarged  orchestra  to  the  Sperl,  and 
with  Boeli  snooess  as  to  indnoe  the  proprietor, 
Scherzer,  to  engage  him  for  six  years,  which 
virtually  founded  the  reputation  of  the  '  Sperl,* 
and  ita  oidicstrsl  oondaetor.  Meantime  Straosa 
wa=5  appointed  Cap»dlnieister  of  the  Ist  Burger- 
regiment,  and  entrusted  with  the  mosio  at  the 
court  fttes  and  balls.  As  his  band  waa  daily  in 
request  at  several  places  at  once,  he  increased 
the  number  to  over  200,  from  which  he  formed 
a  sdeek  body  for  playing  at  oonoorts,  in  mniio 
of  the  highest  cla^s.  He  now  began  to  make 
tours  in  the  provinces  and  abroad,  visiting 
Pesth  in  1833 ;  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden  in 
1834;  West  Gennany  in  1835;  and  North 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  Khiue, 
in  1836.  Hia  nest  tonr began  in  October  1837, 
and  embraced  Stnssburi:.  Paris,  K.men,  Havre, 
Belgium,  London,  and  the  larger  towns  of  Great 
Britein;  he  then  retomed  to  Belgium,  and 
back  to  England  antl  Scotland,  and  finally 
returned  over  the  Continent  by  Strasebuig, 
reaching  Vienna  in  Deoember  1838  in  very  bad 
health.  His  Hucress  in  Paris  was  unprecedented, 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  rivaliy  of  Musard 
and  Dafreene,  wiUi  the  former  of  whom  he 
wisely  joined  for  a  -1  rit  n  of  thirty  concerts. 
A  disagreeable  intrigue  nearly  made  him  throw 
up  the  journey  to  England,  bnt  it  waa  only 
there  that  his  profits  at  all  remunerated  him  for 
his  enormous  expenses.  In  London  he  played 
at  seventy-two  concerts,  and  at  inmrnierMle 

balln  and  fetes  given  in  honour  of  the  Qoeen^a 
coronation  (June  38,  1838).  On  his  seoond 
visit  he  had  great  diffiealty  in  keeping  his  band 
fr.  in  di»]>ersing,  so  weary  were  they  of  con- 
tinual travelling.  lie  managed,  however,  to  go 
again  to  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin, 
besides  visiting  Heading,  Cheltenham,  Worcester, 
Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield. 
At  Sheffldd  Ua  reoripts  were  small,  and  at 
Halifax  still  less,  but  when  the  amateurc  of 
both  places  discovered  the  kind  of  musician  thev 
had  been  neglecting,  a  dei'Utation  was  sent  with 
jMiiit  horses  t"  I  lls  i<>  liring  him  back  again. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  Derby,  and  only  reached 
YWaam  with  great  dUflenlty.  His  first  re- 
appeaianoe  at  the  Sperl  waa  quite  a  i>opul*r 
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fSte.  On  May  5,  1840,  he  conducted  for  the 
lint  tune  in  the  Imperial  Volksgartc'n,  which 
wa8  crowded  wlieiiev»-r  liia  band  ptrrformed. 
Str»u«8  now  )ntr<Hliice<i  the  quadrille,  which  he 
had  stacUed  in  Paritt,  in  place  of  the  galop. 
His  first  work  of  the  kind  wa"*  the  'Wiener 
Cameval-Quadrille '  (op.  134).  Henceforward, 
except  waltias — among  which  the  'Donau- 
liader*  (op.  127)  are  8till  jvlaytd — he  conip<we<l 
only  qaadriUes,  polka«,  and  uiarc-hes,  including 
the  fikVOQlite  'Railet/.ky- March.'  On  April  16, 
1843,  he  and  tlio  bund  (»f  hirf  old  I'lUrj^'er- 
reffimeut  accompanied  the  body  of  his  old 
oauatgve  Lanner  to  the  grave.  An  excursion 
to  Olmfiiz,  Troppau,  etc.,  in  the  autumn  of  1844, 
ifM  miooeeded  in  the  next  antumn  by  one  to 
Dresden,  Magdeburg;,  and  Beriin,  where  he  was 
immensely  frte<i.  The  kint;  appeared  in  person 
at  Kroll's  Garden,  and  invited  StrauBS  to  play 
•t  the  palaoft.  The  Prinoe  of  Prussia,  the 
present  Kiiiperor  of  Cermany,  onlere<l  a  per- 
fonuance  at  KroU's  by  more  than  300  baudu- 
men,  conducted  by  the  Oapellmeister  General 
Wipprecht,  iH'fure  RtrauM  and  hi»  orchestra, 
when  the  royal  princes,  the  generals,  and  the 
pick  of  the  nobility,  attended.   On  his  departure 

•  grand  t<'r<  !ili„'ht  procession  and  serena<le  were 

CWen  in  hiri  honour.  On  hia  return  to  Vienna 
0  WM  made  conductor  of  the  court-balls.  In 
the  ritituinn  of  1 846  he  went  t"  Silesia,  and  the 
year  following  again  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg, 
whore  he  revenged  himself  for  some  slights 
caused  by  prof*  -  ii>ii;d  jealousy  by  givin;^  a 
concert  for  the  poor.  Ue  returned  to  Vienna 
by  Haaovor,  MagdebaT]g,  and  Berlin.  During 
the  stormy  tlays  of  March  1848  he  did  homage 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  the  titles  of  his 
pieces,  bat  Stnuui  wna  at  heart  a  Viennese  of 
the  olden  time,  a  fact  which  caused  him  much 
unpleasantness  on  his  next  tour,  in  1849,  by 
If  natch,  Stuttgart,  Frankfort,  and  the  Miine, 
Brussels,  and  Kn^iland.  He  stayed  in  London 
and  the  provinces  from  April  to  July.  After 
a  brilliant  fiurewell^ooaeert  ho  was  aooompaoied 
down  the  Tlifunes  l)y  a  fleet  of  IxMits,  one  of 
which  contained  a  iMuid  playing  the  popular  air, 
'80  lob*  doBB  w<^  da  stiuos  Haus,'  from 
TJ.iiinund's  '  Verschwender  intonierte,'  In  the 
midst  of  this  gay  scene  ho  was  oppressed  with 

•  prasontitnent  that  ho  ahoold  never  rovisit 
Londi'n.  Sliortly  after  liis  n  t  irn  to  Vienna  he 
was  taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  to  which  he 
snooombed  on  the  fimrtb  day,  Sept.  i$,  1849. 
With  him  dtfpnrteil  a  feature  of  Viennese  life, 
and  that  the  people  themselves  felt  this  was 
shown  by  tho  vMt  eaoooano  at  Ms  fbaoral. 
A  Bcquiem  was  porfionased  in  honour  on 
Ootobtx  11  by  his  OWD  band,  and  the  Miinner- 
gesangvoreia  of  YioBnay  tho  solos  being  sung  by 
Mesdamea  Ha«(«elt  and  Ernst,  Aloys  Amler  and 
Staudiel,  all  from  the  court  opera.  Strauss 
muried,  in  1834,  Anna  Streim,  daoghter  of  aa 
innkeeper,  who  Ixire  him  five  children,  Johann, 
JoseplC  Eduard,  Anna,  and  Thereee.  They 
sepaiatod  alter  dghtooa  yean,  oa  the  gronad  of 
iaoompatibility  of  temper.  There  are  aaBMroae 


portruts  from  which  an  idea  can  be  ^thered  of 
Stranss's  personal  appearance.  Thuu^^h  small 
he  was  well  made  ;iiid  di^tinLrtii^hcti  looking, 
with  a  singularly  formed  head.  Hi^  dre$«8  was 
always  neat  and  well  ehosen.  Though  lively 
in  company  he  was  naturally  rather  sileni. 
From  the  moment  he  took  his  violin  iu  liiti  hand 
he  became  another  man,  his  whole  being  seam- 
ing to  ex[iaiid  with  the  sounds  he  drew  from  it. 

As  au  artitithe  furui«heil  many  pleasant  hour^ 
to  thouseadep  and  high  and  low  oombined  to  do 
him  honour,  while  ^rreat  masters  like  Men 
delssohu,  Meyerbeer,  un«l  Cherubini,  acknow- 
ledged his  talent.  He  raised  daaoo-music  to  a 
hii;her  level  than  it  had  ever  re.ic]'>-.l  I  t-fore, 
and  invested  his  copious  melodies  with  all  the 
charm  of  brilliaat  iastromentation.  Fall  of  fire, 
life,  and  boisterous  merriment,  they  contrasted 
well  with  Launer's  softer  and  mure  sentimental 
airs,  and  mm^t  l>e  judged  by  a  totally  difiCerent 
standard  from  that  of  mere  dance-music.  A- 
a  conductor  it  wa:j  his  constant  endeavour  to 
mingle  daseioal  names  in  his  programmoe,  and 
thus  to  exrroise  an  ele\atiiiL,'  influence  on  the 
masses.  His  works,  published  almost  entirely 
by  Hadingor,  numl>er  251,  and  compriifie  15 j 
waltzes.  24  galops,  6  cotillons  and  contre«^laiis«s, 
33  (juadrilles,  13  polkas,  and  18  marches,  in- 
cluding some  witibottt  op«s*Bnmbers.  Tho  bulk 
of  tliese  have  made,  so  to  wpeak,  the  tour  of 
the  world ;  each  new  waltz  was  in  its  way  an 
event,  not  only  in  Vienna,  but  wherever  the 
first  printe<l  copies  penetrated.  Innumerable 
pens,  including  those  of  poeUs,  celebrated  his 
works,  and  tM  stage  itwdf  took  part  in  the 
general  hoina-^'e,  'Strauss  and  Lanner*  be:n^ 
the  title  of  a  one-act  comedy  by  Topfer,  and  a 
three-act  piece  by  Anton  Longer. 

Of  his  three  sons,  the  eldt^st.  .T^  n  ws'.  soarctilv 
less  gifted  than  his  father,  wa«  born  iu  N'iezuia, 
October  35, 1835.  In  aoocndanoe  with  the  fiktlMr's 
wish  that  "none  of  liis  sons  should  adopt  his  own 
line  of  life,  Johann,  after  hni^hiug  his  education 
at  tho  Gymnasium  and  Polytechnic  Institote, 
l)ecame  a  clerk  in  the  •<;ivin.:s  b.-ink,  altli  ri^h  h?* 
had,  with  his  mother's  help,  long  token  loasons 
in  secret  on  tho  violia,  and  even  studied  com* 
position  with  Drechsler.  When  only  six  he 
composed,  at  Salmanusdorf  near  Vienna,  where 
the  fiunily  used  to  spend  tho  aommer,  hbi  Itrst 
waltz,  which  was  perfoniu  d  .11  his  fiftieth  birth- 
day as  'lilrster  Gedauke.'  The  constraint  put 
upon  him  beoMno  at  length  nnbearsblo,  and  oa 
October  15,  1^44,  he  fir-t  .Tppeared  as  a  con- 
ductor at  iJoumiayer's,  at  Hietzing,  playing  oooi< 
poaitions  of  his  own,  and  his  lather's  *  Lotvloy 
Walzer.'  His  success  on  that  occasion  dtx-Idod 
hia  future  career.  After  his  father's  death  he 
incorporated  the  two  bands,  and  made  a  tour 
to  the  country  towns  of  Austria,  W.-invtw.  and 
the  more  imnwtant  towns  of  Germany.  He  also 
mdertoolc  ior  tea  years  tho  direotioii  of  tho 
suuiiiier  concerts  iu  tho  Petropaulowski  Park 
at  St.  Petersbuiv.  In  i86a  ho  married  the 
popnlar  singer  BsBriefeta  (*  Jafe^*}  TnOk,  and 
la  1863  beoMae  eoadaetor  of  Uia  ootnt  balk. 
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This  post  he  resigned  after  his  brilliant  success 
on  the  stage,  but  he  haU  in  the  meantime  com- 
poeed  noarly  400  waltzes,  of  as  high  a  type  as 
those  of  hlB  father.  His  music  is  penetrate«l 
with  Viennese  gaiety  and  spirit,  and  has  m&do 
its  way  into  all  countries.  The  waltz,  'An  der 
schdnen  blauen  Donaa'  (op.  314),  beeuna  a 
kind  nf  musical  watchword  in  Vienna,  and  was 

Sluycd  un  all  festive  occasions.  Ii<isides  Kussia^ 
trauBs  Tisited  Pari*  (dming  the  Eihibitioii  of 
1867),  London,  New  York,  P>oston,  wd  the 
iaxgeac  towns  of  Italy.  The  theatre  An  der 
Wien  wae  the  leene  of  his  triumphs  m  a  eom- 

poser  of  oj)f'r»ittais,  which  rapidly  sj)rcad  to  all 
the  theatres,  lai^e  and  small.    '  Indigo  und  die 
yierzig  RAiiber*  (Mb  first,  1 8  7 1 ),  '  Dot  Kameral 
in  Rom,' '  Die  Floderniaus,' '  Prinz  Methusalera,' 
'  Cagliofltro,'  'Das  Spitzontuch  dor  Kiinigin,' 
and  'Dielustige  Krieg,'  all  published  by  Spina, 
yntn  mob.  known  all  over  the  world,  and  were  ' 
mag  everywhere.    After  tlie  death  of  his  wife  I 
on  April  8,  1878,  he  married  another  dramatic  j 
singer,  Angelica  Dittrich.   His  pen  is  still  busy  ! 
( 1 8S3).  and  we  may  hope  fiv  more  of  its  lively 
productions. 

next  brother,  Josira,  bom  Angnsi  22, 

l837t  Vienna,  was  also  obliged  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  his  father's  wishes,  and  be- 
came an  arefaiteei.   He  had,  however,  stndied 

music  in  secret,  and  during  an  illness  of  his 
brother's  in  1853  he  conducted  for  him  with  a 
hAton,  as  he  did  not  leam  the  violin  till  later. 
He  next  collected  a  band,  began  to  compose, 
and  puMislu  d  in  rapid  succession  work.-i 
(HasliiigtT  and  .Spina)  not  less  popular  than 
those  of  his  brother — indeed  ranked  by  some 
even  higher.  He  had  always  been  delicate,  and 
the  excitement  incidental  to  his  calling  increased 
the  mischief  year  by  year.  A  visit  to  Warsaw 
in  1870,  against  the  wish  of  his  friends,  was 
very  disastrous.  Some  Kussian  officers,  having 
Mot  ftir  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  play 
for  them,  so  shamefully  ill-treated  him  for  his 
refusal  that  he  had  to  take  to  his  bed.  Under 
the  devoted  norsing  of  his  wife  (married  in 
1857)  he  rallied  sufficiently  to  return  to  Vienna, 
but  sank  a  few  days  afterwards,  July 
1870. 

Th9  youngest  of  his  brothers,  Eddard, 
was  bom  at  Vienna,  Feb.  14,  1835,  and  edu- 
cated at  tlie  Schotten  and  Akadeiiiiun  Ltym- 
aasinms.  His  father  having  died  before  he 
grew  up  he  devoted  himself  eiitirely  to  music, 
bamt  the  harp,  and  studied  composition  with 
Vnjw.  In  1809  he  made  his  first  appeannce 
as  a  conductor  in  the  Dianasaal ,  and  wan  well 
received  for  his  father's  sake.  In  1865  he  took 
his  brother  Johann*B  place  at  the  concerts  in 
St.  Petersliurg,  and  in  1870  became  conductor 
of  the  court  balls.  He  and  his  band  have  made 
repeated  tours  to  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Breslau, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  etc.  He  still  ap- 
pears regularly  in  Vienna  on  fixed  days  at  the 
Volksgarten,  and  in  the  winter  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  Musikverein,  when  his  programmes  are 
always  attractive.   Up  to  this  time  be  has  com- 
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posed  ovsr  aOO  pieces  of  dance-music,  published 
by  Haslinper,  and  latterly,  with  few  exceptions, 
by  Spina  ^bckreiber;.  Eduard  Strauss  married 
in  1M3.  [C.F.P.] 
.STREICHER,  Johann  AjmBXAB.  a  professor 
of  music  in  Vienna,  and  by  marriage  with  Nanette 
Stein,  the  founder  of  the  piauotoi  te-uiaking  firm 
in  that  city,  derived  from  Stein  of  Augsbuig, 
that  was  to  become  in  course  of  time  the  famous 
house  of  Streicher  und  Sohn,  J.  A.  Streicher 
was  bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1 76Z  :  he  was  a  man  of 
education  and  great  intellii^fnt'e,  and  was  more- 
over di^tinguibhed  by  his  friendship  with  Schiller. 
He  brougiit  up  his  eon,  Johanv  BAPmr,  who 
was  boru  in  1 794,  to  the  business,  and  long  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1832,  renigned  it 
to  the  son's  oomplete  control.  Johann  Ba|>ti8t 
maintained  the  excellent  traditions  of  his  worthy 
predecessors;  and  when  he  died  in  1871,  left  his 
son,  Herr  Emil  Streicher,  the  proprietor  of  liiis 
historical  business,  the  services  of  which  in  the 
improvement  of  pianoforte  construction  are  duly 
recognised  in  the  articles  Pia.nofoutk  and  Stkin. 
The  dbtinguished  pianist,  Mr.  Ernst  Pauer,  is  a 
irrfindson  of  J.  A.  Streicher  and  Xanette  Stein, 
aud  a  great-grandson  of  the  object  of  Mozart's 
admhrntloii,  J.  A.  Stein  <tf  Augsburg.  [See 
Paiter.]  [A.J.H.] 

ST K  1;TT0  (  T tal  \  1  i  terally  '  close '  or  •  narrow. ' 
A  term  ufceti  in  two  ways.  Firstly  in  Fugue, 
where  it  designates  the  following  of  response  to 
subject  at  a  r/oyer  interval  of  time  than  at  first. 
Tliib  device  is  usiualiy  employed  towards  the  end 
of  a  ibgue.  so  as  to  give  eome  inprenlon  of 
climax.  But  there  are  plenty  of  ezeeptioos  to 
that  custom  J  e.g. 


which  ooemv  dose  to  the  beg!  ntiing.  Some  sub* 
jects  will  bear  more  than  one  stretto,  in  whloh 
caae  the  closer  naturally  corner  last ;  e.  g. 


from  the  'Amen '  chorus  of  Handel's  *  Messiah.' 
(The  inner  parte  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of 

clearness.)  Still  more  remarkable  instances 
w  ill  be  found  in  the  fugue  of  Bach's  Toccata  in 
D  minor. 

a.  Tlie  second  use  of  the  word  occurs  more 
especially  in  Italian  open,  when  towards  the  end 
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of  a  piece  the  time  is  qtiickcned.  l)riti_'in':j  the 
accents  closer  together.  Thus  tho  title  mi^^lit  bt;, 
and  aoinetitnefl  is,  applied  to  the  last  pt^tUfimo 
of  the  Choral  Symphony.  It  is  soinetinies  u»ed, 
but  ^uite  wrongly,  as  a  direutioa  equivalent  ^> 
aeed«ramd9,  iuSmd  of  in  fti  proper  Miiae  of  piu 
motfo.  [f'-C] 

STRICT  COUNTERPOINT  (Lftt.  Contra- 
pnnetus  projrrius,  rel  ievfrug;  lUl. OoHtrappwUo 
fevero;  Conti-dppnntoallaCaiKlla ;  Ot:nu.Stren{fer 
i>a(z,  KapelUtyl ;  Fr.  CotUrepoint  $ieire).  The 
art  of  writing,  in  Pftrts,  for  two  or  more  Votcet, 
without  the  employment  of  unprepared  DiBcordu. 

The  term  is  not  very  well  chosen.  The  Uws 
of  Free  Part-writin!?  are  quite  M  severe  as  thoee 
of  the  so-called  Stt  ict  Style.  But,  the  conven- 
tional application  of  the  term  '  strict  *  to  the 
method  which  forbids  the  direct  percussion  of  a 
Fundamental  Dituonance.and  'free,'  to  that  which 
pennits  it,  has  so  long  been  generally  accepted, 
that  it  would  Xye  impossible,  now,  to  introduce  a 
more  extict  form  of  terminology. 

The  laws  of  Strict  Counter|K)int  are  not  open, 
like  those  of  Harmony,  to  scientific  discuKiion ; 
for.  Counterpoint  is  not  a  Science,  but  an  Art. 
It  is  true  that  its  most  important  rules,  when 
te«tcd  by  the  principles  of  Natural  Science,  are 
ibund  to  coincide  with  them,  in  all  essential 
particulars  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  alone  are 
they  indebted  for  their  unassailable  position, 
and  promise  of  future  security.  Their  mathe- 
matical  accuracy  fails,  however,  to  account  for 
their  universal  acceptance  as  a  code  of  artistic 
v^folationa.  Their  authority  for  this  rests  solely 
upon  the  praxis  of  the  Great  Masters  of  the 
Polyphonic  Schools ;  which  praxis  wat*.  from  firtit 
to  uai,  purely  empirical.  The  refined  tn^^te,  nnd 
true  mufiral  inntinct,  of  Josquin  «k-s  I'r^s,  Wil- 
laert,  liyrd,  Tallis,  Palestrina,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, rebelled  against  the  hideous  com- 
binations demanded  by  the  rules  of  Diaphonia, 
and  Organum,'  and  Hubstitutcd  for  them  the 
purest  and  most  harmonious  pragressions  that 
Art.  aideil  by  a  cultivated  ear,  could  produce ; 
but,  in  their  search  for  these,  they  were  guided 
by  no  acoustic  theory.  They  simply  wrote  what 
they  felt  :  and  because  tho  instincts  of  true 
genius  can  never  err,  that  which  they  felt  was 
uniformly  good  and  true  and  logical,  and  faaaed 
unconsciously  upon  a  foiiii<lation  firtn  enough  to 
•tand  tho  test  of  modern  mathematical  analysis. 
The  leaders  of  the  MoniKlic  School'  rejected  the 
teaching  of  these  (Jrcat  Masters;  and,  in  their 
insane  desire  for  progress,  invent-d  new  forms 
of  cacophony  not  a  whit  less  rude  than  those 
practised  liy  the  Diaplmnists  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. All  Jtaly  followed  their  baneful  example; 
and.  for  a  timo,  rdapeed  into  chaos.  But  Ger- 
man Musicians,  unwilling  to  destroy  the  old 
land-marks,  retained,  in  their  full  force,  the 
time-honoured  laws  relating  to  the  use  of  Per- 
fect and  Imperfect  Concords,  Syncoj'ati«>n>'.  and 
Notes  of  Regular  and  Irregular  Transition, 
while  thej.eEftoided  Che  qrvtem  by  paramulgating 
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new  regulations  for  the  government  of  Funda- 
mental I)iscords  intrutluocd  without  the  cos- 
tomary  forms  of  Preparation  ;  and,  beoauae  eoch 
Discords  ha<l  never  before  been  Kanctione«l,  this 
new  methoil  of  rart-wriLiug  was  called  'free,' 
though  its  rules  were  really  more  numerooa  than 
tli">i-  of  the  oMer  one. 

it  was  not  until  some  considerable  time  afi«r 
the  invention  of  printing,  that  the  laws  of  Striei 
Counterpoint  were  given  to  the  world  in  the  form 
of  a  systematic  code.  Franchinus  Gafuriua,  in 
his  'Practica  Musica,'  publishe*!  at  Milan  in 
1496,  gave  a  tolerably  intelligible  epitome  of 
certain  rules,  which,  at  that  period,  were  aup- 
poeed  to  embody  all  the  information  that  it  wus 
neccBsary  for  the  student  to  acquire.  The  '  ^lu- 
sice  active  Micrologus'  of  Urniloparchns,  printed 
at  Ijeipi%  in  I517.  set  forth  the  i-aiiie  lawa  in 
clearer  language.  The  '  Dodecachtmlon '  of  CJla- 
reanuH,  and  the  '  Toscauello  in  Musica'  of  Pietro 
Aron,  both  printed  at  Venioe  in  is<9«  were 
illustrated  l>y  examples  of  great  value  to  the 
tyro,  whose  labours  were  still  farther  assisted 
by  the  appearance  of  Zarlino's  '  Institutioni  arw 
iiionicho'  in  1558,  and  Zacconi's  '  Prattica  di 
Musica'  in  1596.  In  1597,  Thomas  Murley 
published  his  '  Plaine  and  easio  introduction  to 
Practicall  Mtisicke' — the  earliest  treati*e  of  iui- 

Jortauce  in  the  English  language  ;  and,  in  1609, 
ohn  Douland  printed  an  English  parapbxaee 
of  the  'Micrologus'  of  Omitoparchus.  The-e 
works  set  forth,  with  gradually  increasing  clear- 
nees,  the  refjfolations  whioh,  in  the  15th  oentury, 
had  been  tranHniitte<l  from  teacher  to  pupil  by 
tradition  only.  The  Com|>08itions  of  the  Great 
Polyphonic  Masters  formed  a  living  conunentnrv 
upon  the  collective  rules;  and,  with  an  endloH 
succession  of  such  works  within  his  reach,  the 
student  of  the  period  tan  UMb  tiek  of  hdur  lad 
astray.  But  when  the  line  of  Polyphonic  Ooai* 
posers  came  to  an  end,  the  verbal  treaties^  no 
longer  illniitrated  by  Uvtag  «nimplee»  loot  ae 
much  of  their  value,  that  the  rules  were  in 
danger  of  serious  misconstruction,  and  would 
prolNsbly  have  been  to  a  great  extent  forgotten, 
hn  l  not  Fux,  in  his  'Gradus  ad  Parnas-^um.' 
published  at  Vienna  in  1725,  set  them  forth 
with  a  eyttematio  oleameM,  which,  eihauattng 
the  subject,  left  nothing  more  to  be  de^iri  l. 
This  invaluable  treatise,  founded  en fi  rely  on  the 
practice  of  the  Great  MMters,  |  hiv<  d  so  import- 
ant a  part  in  the  cduc  ition  of  the  three  greatest 
Composers  of  the  School  of  Vienna,  Haydn, 
Mocart,  and  Beethoven,  that  it  b  impoasilm  to 
over  e-itirnate  its  influence  upon  their  method  of 
Part-writing.  So  clear  are  ita  examples,  and  ao 
reaeonaUe  itA  argumente,  that  it  has  formed  the 
basis  of  all  the  best  trcatieea  of  later  «)ate.  of 
which  two  only — ^Albrechtaberger*8  'Grtindliche 
Anweiinncr  snr  Gonposition'  (lyeipz'g,  i79o\ 
and  Clierubini's  'Cours  de  Contrepoint  et  do  la 
Fugue'  (Paris,  1835},  are  of  any  real  import- 
ance. Theee  two,  however,  are  especially  valu- 
able: not.  indeed,  a«  substitutes  for  tlie 'Gnwluf,' 
but  as  commentaries  upon  it.  For  Fux  treats 
wly  of  Sttriot  Ooonterpuint,  and  writes  all  his 
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examples  in  the  oUl  Eccle»ia«<tical  Modes ;  but 
Albreohtsberger  dtald  h\)th  with  the  Strict,  and 
tho  Free  Styles,  while  Cherubini  aooommodatea 
the  laws  of  the  Strict  Style  to  the  tonality  of 
the  modem  Scale,  with  such  oonaunuuate  skilJj 
that  they  bear  all  tiie  appearanoe  of  havinif  hem 
iriLrinally  enacted  in  connection  with  it;  thus 
euiving,  fur  the  modem  student,  a  very  difficult 
problem,  whkli  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  IBieethoTen, 
were  left  to  work  out  for  themselves. 

In  most  important  particulars,  these  three  great 
teachers  follow  the  same  general  plan.  All  write 
their  examplaa  on  Canti  fermi,  consisting  entirely 
of  Semibreves  :  all  make  their  Canti  fenni  close 
by  descending'  one  Degree  upon  the  Tonic,  or 
the  Final  ot  t  Mode:  and  all  agree  in divMUqg 
their  exercises  into  fivedihtinct  clx«tiie8, now  known 
as  the  Five  Orders  of  Counterpoint,  the  Rules  for 
whieh  may  be  thoa  epitomiaed 

Geveual  Laws.  The  early  Contrapuntiets  in- 
sist strongly  upon  the  observance  of  the  four 
fbUowing  'Canuiial  RhIm  *  {Begvlm  eardincUet). 

I.  One  Peribet  Concord  may  proceed  to  an- 
other, in  Cootrary,  or  Obli^ae  Motion ;  but  not 
in  Similar  Motion. 

II.  A  Perfect  Concord  may  proeeed  to  an 
Imperfect  G<»oord  in  all  the  tfirce  kinda  of 
Motion. 

III.  An  Imperfect  Concord  may  proceed  to  a 
Perfect  Concord  in  Contrary,  w  Oblique  Motion  ; 
but  not  in  Similar  Motion. 

rV.  One  Imperfect  Concord  may  praoeed  to 
another  in  all  the  three  kimls  of  M<ition. 

The  intention  of  these  Rules  is,  to  prevent  the 
poarfbility  of  CbnaeoatiTe  or  Hidden  FSftha,  Oo- 
taves,  and  Unisons. 

■  FiBST  OROEa  (Note  against  note).  One 
Semibreve  most  be  written,  &  each  Part,  ngainnt 
eaob  Semibreve  in  the  Canto  fermo.  All  pro- 
gfMi«ion«(  must  be  purely  Diatonic ;  the  en)ploy- 
ment  of  Chromatic  Intervala  being  utterly  pro- 
bihited.  both  in  Hannony  and  in  Melody,  in 
this  and  all  the  succeeding  Orders.  No  Dis- 
cords of  any  kind  are  admissible.  In  two  Parts, 
the  only  pennitted  Interval.i  are,  the  three 
Perfect,  and  the  feur  Imperfect  Concords:  i.e. 
the  Uniaon,  Octave,  and  Perfect  Fifth and  the 
Major  nod  Minor  Thirda  and  Sixtha.  In  three 
or  more  Parts,  the  only  Harmonies  jiennttted  are, 
the  Major  and  Minor  Common  Chords,  and 
the  Chm  of  the  Sixth.  The  Chord  of  the  6>4 
and  the  Augmented  and  Dinnni8he<l  Triads  are 
prohibited ;  but  the  First  Inveraion  of  the  Di- 
minished Triad  ia  admfaaible,  beeanae  noae  of 
its  Intervals  are  in  Dissonance  with  the  Bass. 
In  three  Parts,  each  Chord  should,  if  possible, 
consist  of  a  Root,  Third,  and  Fifth ;  or,  a  Bass- 
note.  Third,  and  Sixth.  In  Ibar  Parti^  tiie  Octave 
should  be  added.  But,  in  cases  of  necesBity,  any 
Interval  may  be  doubled,  or  omitted.  The  se- 
parate Ferta  may  prooead,  either  in  Gonjimet 

>  lBCoaaterpolnt.tlMFiHMfiaerfll.«lHaaw4sleMkOrrMkoMd 

tram  th*  Baw-nott,  U  heM  to  be.  mmI  tfoalad  m.  *  Dlieptd.  When 
it  oeeur*  mmtmg  th»  upper  notes  of  a  Cbotd.  lha  But  takint  M  itttre 
In  lu  furmkUon.  tt  te  trntad  M  •  farfiei  OonMfd.  TIm  mam  rule 
•fpite*  to  the  AutrntaM  VMVia  CMimm),  saA  lbs  DtalaialMd 
ruihtOniauaOHi^ 


Movement,  by  Major  or  Minor  Seconds ;  or, 
disjunctly,  by  leaps  of  a  Major  or  Minor  Third, 
a  Perfect  Fonrth,  a  Perfect  Fifth,  a  Minor  Sixth, 
or  an  Octave.  All  other  leaps,  includiny^  that  of 
the  Major  Sixth,  are  absolutely  prohibited.  The 
ftrat  Semibreve,  in  Two-Part  Coanterpoint,  mnat 
be  accompanied  by  a  Perfect  Concord :  in  three 
or  more  Part%  one  Fart  at  least  must  form  a 
Perfect  Concord  with  tlie  Baas.  In  the  remaining 
Seniihreves,  Imperfect  Coooovdi  are  tO  be  pre- 
ferred, in  two  Parts. 

In  this,  and  all  other  Orders  of  Counterpoint, 
the  Parts  may  cross  each  other,  to  any  extent. 

Consecutive  Fifths,  Octaves,  and  Unisons,  in 
Similar  Motion,  are  forbidden,  in  any  number  of 
Flarta.  In  four  or  more  Parts,  Consecutive  Rftiia 
are  permitted,  in  Contrary  Motion,  but  only  as  a 
last  resource.*  This  Licence,  however,  does  not 
extend  to  Oonaeentive  Oetovea,  which  were  fiur 
more  carefully  avoided,  by  the  Cn  at  Masters, 
than  Cousecutive  Fifths,  even  in  Contrary  Mo- 
tion. 

But  Consecutive  Fifths  and  Octaves  are  only 
£arbidden  when  they  occur  between  the  same 
two  Parta.  When  produced  by  dififerent  Parte, 
or,  by  making  the  Parta  oroaa  each  other,  they 

are  perfectly  lawful.' 

Hidden  Fifths  and  Octaves  are  as  Ktrictly  for- 
bidden, in  two  Parts,  as  real  ConseCutives ;  but, 
in  four  or  more  Part",  as  at  (rf),  in  Ex.  3,  the 
Great  Masterd  never  troubled  themselves  to  avoid 
them.* 

The  False  Relation  of  the  Tritonus  (Aug- 
mented Fourth)  ia  atrictlv  forbidden,  in  two 
Parta;  but  permitted,  in  three,  or  more.  That 
of  the  Octavo  is  forbidden,  even  in  eight  Parts. 

In  two  Parts,  the  Unison  is  forbidden,  except 
in  the  flrat  and  laat  notea.  The  Octave  ia  per- 
mitted, in  Oblique  Motion;  and,  in  C<>ntrary 
Motion,  alao,  provided  it  be  approached  by 
separation— I.  e.  by  the  mutual  divergence  of 
the  Parts  which  produce  it ;  as  at  (c),  in  Ex.  a. 
Its  employment  by  approximation — i.  e.  by  the 
convergence  of  the  Parts,  as  at  (i)  in  Ex.  a — is 
only  pennitted  in  the  final  Cadence.* 

In  Two-Pai  t  Counterpoint  of  this  Order,  it  is 
forbidden  to  take  more  than  three  Thirds,  or 
Sixtba,  in  anooeadoo,  anleaa  the  Parte  be  made 
to  cross  each  other. 

The  iinal  Cadence  ia  formed,  either  by  a  Major 
Sixth  followed  by  an  Octave,  aa  at  (e),  in  Ex.  a ; 
or,  by  a  Minor  Tliird,  followed  by  an  OcUve,  or 
an  Unison,  as  at  (a)  in  Ex.  i.  In  two  Parts, 
theae  Intervala  will  eonpleke  the  neoeasary  fbr^ 
mula.  In  more  than  two  Parts,  the  same  Inter- 
vala muat  be  given  to  the  Canto  fermo,  and  one 

3  It  will  be(e«n.  th»t.  In  thU  rurtlenlw.  the  Strict  Slrl--  !«  more 
indulKCQt  tb*o  the  rroe.  I'alesirliui  ciiiiitwitly  aTeilad  bUuicll  ul 
Um  Lloaice:  e^iMWIy Uta Hitttaa iw IVMl  VotoM. 

*  8m  vol.  I.  p.  79S. 

«  aMHiooiM  xirm  AaaOetsvaa  vrt.  i  a.  "M. 

•  Um  esritar  wrHen  oa  Oovalarpohit  hiriit  Tcrr  itraaglf  «■  iIm 

obwrrMce  of  thli  Rule :  and  eilead  Ht  •etltm.  with  even  ffrMt<>r 
wTeiitr.  to  the  Ualton.  Id  the  few  cue*  In  whl«h  the  employment 
or  ihl»  Int*TT«l  U  permitted.  Ku«  (pp.  fiS,  54)  U  Iticllnwl  t'ilrf«tlt 
with  iDdulgenoe,  provldwl  the  coiiTergiag  Pmrt»  iirocp"--!  ui  <',  rjunct 
Morerorrtt ;  but  on);  on  thU  condition.  Albrechtebervet  forbid*  the 
pri'^TTMlon  In  two  l'sirt«:  but  asMllBM  ll,  iB  tbna  CfeBVMllI 
OMkce  D«  OMOtlon  of  the  Ru)«. 
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other  "Part,  wU]«  the  other  Parts  nil  up  the 
Hannonj,  in  accordance  with  the  lawa  already 
laid  down,  ns  at  (e),  in  Ex.  3.  If  «]|«  Im*  Chard 
he  not  natumlly  Major,  it  must  be  made  so,  hj 
an  accidental  Shaip^  or  MatuxaL^ 
Ex.  1. 

Canto  fermfl.  (a) 


Ex.  S. 


mi 


Second  Oiideu  (Two  notes  n^rninst  one).  In 
this  Order,  two  Minims  nitiHt  be  written,  in  one 
of  the  Pkiti»  against  each  Semibreve  in  the 
Canto  fermo,  except  the  Last,  iinb;H!i  the  Exf-rcise 
should  he  in  Triple  Time,  in  whicli  cane,  three 
Minims  mmt  be  written  against  eacii  Senii- 
breve.'  The  other  Parte  moit  all  move  in  Seiui- 
breves. 

In  the  Part  which  oontains  the  Minimi,  the 
same  note  may  not  he  itruck  twice  in  aoiy 

cession. 

llie  first  bar  nhould  begin  with  a  Minim  Rest, 
followed  by  a  Minim,  in  I'tTfect  Concord. 

In  the  reuuiiiiing  bani,  the  first  Minim  must 
alwaye  be  »  Concord,  Perfect,  or  Imperiect. 

The  second  Minim  may  be  either  a  Concord, 
or  a  Discord.  If  a  Concord,  it  may  proceed 
either  in  Conjunct  or  Disjunct  Movement. — Ex. 
4  (f/).  If  a  Discord,  it  must  h<>  lioth  approached, 
and  quitted,  in  Conjunct  Movement,  and  lie  be- 
tween two  Concords.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  treated  as  a  Parsing  Note. — Ex.  4  (/). 

The  Part  which  contains  the  Mininui  is  not 
permitted  to  make  the  leap  of  a  Major  Sixth 
under  any  4^um.stnnccs;  and  not  even  that  of 
n  BQner  oisth,  except  as  a  last  resource,  in  cases 
of  extreme  difficulty.'  Conaeeutive  Ilfthi  and 
Octaves  between  the  first  Minima  of  two  succes- 
sive bars,  are  strictly  forbidden.  Between  the 
aeeond  Minima  they  are  tolerated*  hot  only  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  from  a  great  difficulty. 

Except  in  the  first  and  last  bars,  the  Unison 
Is  focbidden,  on  the  Thesis,  or  aooented  part  of 
the  measure;  but  {termitted,  on  the  -Arsis,  or 
unaccented  beat.  The  Octave  on  the  Arsis  may 
be  used,  with  discretion;  hot  the  Ootave  on  the 
Tlie.sis  (Tt.nl.  Otfara  hulfuta  ;  Germ.  St rcich-Octar) 
is  only  permitted,  when  approached,  as  in  the 
Fltet  Order,  either  In  Obliqoe  Mothm.  or  by 

*  For  mmplea  gT  OSiUM  la  the  Ecc1f><i><tlca.l  Kode*.  im 
TO].  U.  pp.413.  414.  a  8m  rux.  p.  83. 
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separation.  Its  employment  by  approximation, 
aa  In  Ex.  4,  bar  5,  ia  permitted  <mly  in  the  Final 


In  thcHO,  and  all  other  ca-^os,  the  first  Minims 
of  the  bar  are  subject  to  the  same  lawa  as  the 
Semibrevee  of  the  Firet  Order;  and  the  more 
closely  these  laws  are  observed,  the  better  tlie 
Counterpoint  will  be.  If  the  elimination  of  the 
senond  Minim  In  evoy  bar,  except  the  fiiet,  and 
the  last  but  one,  should  produce  good  Counter- 
point of  the  First  Order,  no  atronger  proof  of 
exeeOenoe  can  be  desired. 

Tlie  Cadence  is  treated  like  that  of  the  Fir^t 
Order ;  one  of  the  sounds  necessary  to  form  the 
ohanteteristio  Intervals  being  aj^signed  to  the 
Canto  fenno.  and  the  nth>'r,  either  to  the  Part 
which  contains  the  Minims — £x.  4  (A) ;  Kx. 
5  (i)—at  to  some  other  Pari  mitten  ia  Semi- 
breves. 


Bs.4, 

„  Canto  femn. 


(f)      (n)  had. 


E1.6. 
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Trtrd  OnnhR  (Four  notes  against  fme).  In 
this  Order,  four  Crotchets  must  be  written,  in 
one  of  the  Parts,  against  each  Semibreve  in  th«> 
Canto  fermo,  except  the  last;  the  other  Parts 
moving  in  >Semibreve8. 

The  first  bar  riiotold  begin  with  a  Crotchet 
Rest,  followed  by  three  GMtchets,  the  fintt  of 
which  must  ibnn  n  Perfiact  Conooid  with  the 
Canto  fermo. 

The  first  Crotchet,  in  the  succeeding  bars,  is 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  first  Minim  in  the 
Second  Order.  The  three  remaining  Crotchets 
may  form  cither  Conconla  or  Discords,  pro- 
vided that,  in  the  latter  case,  they  proceed  in 
Conjunct  Movement,  and  lie  between  two  Con- 
cords: in  which  respect  they  must  be  treated 
like  the  unaccented  Minims  in  the  Seoond  Onler. 

When  the  second  Crotchet  forms  a  Discord 
with  the  Canto  fermo,  in  a  descending  pasaage, 
it  may,  by  Lloenoe,  fall  a  Third,  and  then  nscend 
to  the  necessary  Concord,  as  at  (j)  in  Ex.  6. 
and  (/)  in  Ex.  7.  Tliis  very  l^eautiful  |<r«>greii8ion. 
though  forbiddra  by  Cherubini,  is  sanctioned  by 
the  universal  prnctloe  of  the  Great  Maatcfs  of 
the  1 6th  century.- 

Tho  employment  of  the  Tritonus,  or  the  False 
Fifth,  as  intervals  of  MeIo.1y,  is  forbidden,  not 
only  by  leap,  but  even  when  the  intervenin.* 
sounds  are  filled  in  ;  thu.'*,  the  pnngfnssloilS.  F, 
r;.  A,  B,  and  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  are  a-i  contrarr 
to  rule  a*  F,  B,  or  B,  F.    This  law,  however,  i* 


4  8«!  footnote  i,  p  Til. 
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only  enforced  whott  tiM  dUnonnnt  BounilK  form 
the  limits  of  tho  pasKacre ;  F,  G.  A,  B,  C.  in 
tlieretoru  perfectly  law.'ul.  Consecutive  Fifths, 
Octaves,  and  Unisono,  are  forbidden,  between 
the  first  and  thinl  Crotcliet-^  in  the  bar;  between 
tVie  first  or  third  Crotdicts  of  two  auccemiive 
bunt ;  and,  of  course,  between  the  latfc  Grotehet 
of  one  bar,  and  the  first  of  the  next. 

The  Cadence  will  be  formed  by  the  Canto  fermo 
either  in  conjunction  with  the  Part  containing 
tho  CrotchetB,  or  with  one  of  the  Parts  written 
in  Semibreves,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  re- 
commended in  the  Seoond  Oni«r.  Kz.  6  (J;); 
Ex.  7  (•»). 

(SatU9jtrwnK      (fi      _  (I) 


^  Canto /ermo. 

FouBTU  Obder  (with  Syncopations).  In 
,  ibw  Order,  one  Part  mutt  be  written  in  ejnoo- 
;  pated  Note 8 ;  while  the  others  aoooni|NUij  the 

Ciinio  fermo  in  Semibroves. 
J      The  first  bar  Riust  begin  with  e  JiRniin  st. 

f  illowfd  by  a  Minim,  in  Perfect  Ct)ncord  with 

the  Canto  fermo;  which  Minim  must  be  tied  to 
I   the  first  Minhn  in  the  fbDowing  bar,  wUeh  must 

always  form  »  Oonoard  with  the  lowest  Part, 
t   Ex.  8  C*-). 

The  remainfn?  bars  (except  the  hwt)  will  each 
f  contain  twd  Minims  :  the  first  of  which  niiist  be 
1  tied  to  the  second  Minim  of  the  preceding  bar ; 
.   and  Ae  seoood,  lo  the  first  Mmim  of  the  her 

whieh  follows.  Tlic  tied  Minims,  now  known  an 
i'   Synoopattons,  were  formerly  called  Ligatures. 

Tlie  seoond,  or  tmaccented  Minim,  must  slwa  js 
}    form  a  Connonl  with  the  Canto  fermo. 

The  tied,  or  accented  Minim,  may  form  either 
,    a  Oonoord.  or  a  Disoocd,  with  the  Cento  fonno. 

In  the  fimt  case — Ex.  8  (o);  Ex.  9  {tt) — it  may 
,  proceed  upwards  or  downwards,  either  in  Con- 
r  junct,  or  Disjnnet  Movement.  In  the  second 
>  — Ex.  8  (");  Ex.  9  (r) — it  must  descend  one 
^  degree  npon  a  Concord,  which  forms  its  natural 
f  lesolntion,  and  may  also  serve  to  prepare  a  Dis- 
,  cord  in  the  succeed ini,'  b;ir,  as  at  in  Ex.  8. 
I  In  no  case  but  that  of  the  2(inth  ia  ib  allowable 
\  to  let  the  note  into  whieh  the  Discord  is  about 
f  to  resolve  be  heard  simvdtanetiiisly  with  tho 
Diaourd  itself  in  any  other  Part  than  the  Bass. 
Consecutive  FfflM,  Oetaves,  and  Unisons,  are 
I  strictly  forbidden,  between  the  unaccentcdMinim» 
,  of  two  aucoessive  bars,  which  must  here  be 
,  guarded  strfcmy  m  the  accented  Minims  of 
f  the  Second  Order.  Indeed,  the  most  severe  test 
^  that  can  be  applied  to  this  kind  of  Counterpoint 
is,  tfiseseisIoQ<rf  the  fiiat  Minim  of  every  bwr.  If 


this  operation  should  produce  good  Counterpoint 
of  the  First  Order,  nothing  more  can  be  desired. 

All  the  Diatonic  Discords  n»ay  ])e  iisod  by 
Sjmcopation.  But,  a  mocesKion  of  Mnttis,  n  • 
solving  into  Octaves,  or  of  Sixths,  followtrd  by 
Fifths,  is  forbidden  :  i>ecai>8e,  in  these  casen.  the 
exciidon  of  the  accented  ^linims  would  produce 
proiyresMons  of  real  Fifth.i  and  Octavos. 

The  Cadence,  formed  alwavH  by  the  Canto  formo 
and  the  Part  containintr  the  Syncopations,  will 
consist,  either  of  a  suspenHed  Seventh,  resolving 
into  a  Major  Sixth,  and  followed  by  an  Octave 
— Ex.  8  (9)  ;  Ex.  9  (0 ;  or,  should  the  Canto 
fermo  be  placed  above  the  Syncopations,  of  a 
suspended  Second,  resolving  into  a  Minor  Third, 
and  fiiilowed  by  an  Unison,  or  OcUve.  This 
Cadence  was  called,  by  the  Old  Masters,  the 
Diminished  Cadence  ;  and  was  used  at  the  close 
of  abnoit  every  Pelyphonie  Composition. 

F.T.8.       (;,)        (,.)  (p)  (,,) 


Canto  /a  mo. 
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Canto  ftrmo. 

Fifth  OiiDEn  (Florid  CounterpointV  In  this 
Order,  one  Part  will  contain  a  judicious  mixture 
of  all  the  pmceding  Orders;  while  the  other 
Parts  accompany  the  Canto  fermo  in  consonant 

Scuii  breves. 

Dotted  notes,  though  forbidden  in  all  other 
Orders,  may  here  be  introdtice<l  into  tho  Florid 
Part,  with  excellent  effect ;  and  Quavers  also, 
if  used  sparingly,  and  with  discretion,  as  at 
Ex.  10  (r).  Tied  notes  are  permitted,  on  (on- 
dition  that  the  length  of  the  scccmd  note  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  first.  In  modem  pas- 
sages, it  \%  sometimes  convenient  to  use  a  tied 
note  instead  of  a  dotted  one. 

By  a  Licence,  analogous  to  that  mentioned 
with  regard  to  the  Third  Order,  a  syncojiated 
Discord,  suspended  by  a  tied  Crotchet,  may 
descend  a  Third,  or  a  Fifth,  and  afterwards  re» 
ascend  to  its  Resolution,'  as  at  (a*),  in  Ex.  1 1  ; 
or,  it  may  ascend  a  Fourth,  or  a  Second,  and  then 
re-desoend  to  the  neoessacy  Concordt  as  at  (v)  in 
Ex.  10. 

A  Minim,  preceded,  in  tlie  same  bar.  by  two 
Crotchets  should  always  be  tied  to  a  Minim, 
or  Crotchet,  in  the  succeeding  bar.'    Ex.  10  («). 

The  Diminished  Cadence — Ex.  10  (if) — is  used 
in  thia  Order,  as  well  as  in  the  Fourth,  with 
many  graceful  inddifications,  rendered  jKissihle, 
as  in  Ex.  11  (:),  by  the  employment  ot  dotted, 
and  tied  notes.'  These  modifications  form  part 
of  a  long  list  of  Licences,  peculiar  to  the  Fittli 
Order,  and  greatly  conducing  to  its  beauty,  a^ 

iawF«i.pbK.        tik.p.tt,  ■lb.^1•. 
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STRING. 


in  Ex.  II  (y),  though,  unfortunately,  too  nu- 
merous for  dt;tailed  notice  in  our  present  article. 

Ex.  10.  («)  (••)  («•) 

Canto  fermo,  '  • 


-tS*  

ltd 

1  - 

S  

W 

Canto  /crmo. 


Students,  who  have  mastered  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Five  Orders,  are  recommended,  by 
Fux,  and  his  successors,  to  employ  two  or  more 
Orders  simultaneously,  in  place  of  filling  in  the 
free  parts  with  Semibrevea :  and  to  folKtw  up 
this  exercise  by  employing  the  Fifth  Order  in 
all  the  Parts  except  that  which  contains  the 
Canto  fermo. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  Rules 
we  have  here  endeavoured  to  epitomise  fonn  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  those  laid  down  by  Fux, 
ami  his  succevsors,  for  the  student's  guidance ; 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  Five  Orders  of 
Counterpoint  in  two  Parts,  the  laws  of  which  are 
excessively  severe.  We  have,  in  fact,  confined  our- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  to  the  regulations  which 
serve  most  clearly  to  dlHtinguish  the  Strict  Style 
of  the  i6th  century  from  the  Free  Part-writing 
of  the  l8th  and  19th.  The  true  value  of  these 
Rules  lies  in  the  unvarying  purity  of  the  Har- 
mony produced  by  their  observance.  Obedience 
to  their  provisions  renders  harshness  of  effect 
impo<«eible.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they 
were  so  diligently  studied  by  the  (ireat  Masters 
of  the  School  of  Vienna;  and,  after  them,  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  Composers  of  the  later 
period.  It  is  true,  that  these  Composers,  one 
and  all,  have  written  exclusively  in  the  Free 
Style.  But,  we  have  already  explained  that  the 
laws  of  the  Free  Style  are  not  antagonistic  to 
those  of  Strict  Counterpoint.  In  their  treatment 
of  Consonant  Harmonies,  of  Suspensions,  and  of 
Passing  Notes,  the  laws  of  the  two  Styles,  as 
set  forth  in  the  works  of  the  great  classical 
writers,  are  absolutely  identical.  It  is  only 
when  dealing  with  Chromatic  Progressions,  Ap- 
poggiaturas,  and  Unprepared  Discords  generally, 
that  the  Free  Style  supplements  the  older  code 
with  new  enactment.<).  And,  since  these  new 
enactments  concern  progressions  altr>gether  un- 
known to  the  Contrapuntists  of  the  i6th  century, 
they  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  oppose  the  earlier 
system.  Except  when  entering  upon  new  ground, 
they  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  severity 
of  the  antient  method.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  greatest  writers  in  the 
Free  Style,  and  the  most  fearless,  are  those  who 
have  worked  hardebt  at  Strict  Counterpoint. 

<  Licence.  Fttthi  Mr«i)  bjr  k  tted  Crotrhrt,  on  the  KuU)orl(7  of 
ralestrio^  At  bv  S.  tbe  Tenor  croMe*  beluw  the  Bam. 


Hence.  Berthoven's  bon  mot  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity for  learning  rules  in  order  that  one  nii?i: 
know  how  to  break  them  ;  so  often  mis-qiiott-d  is 
defence  of  those  who  break  them  throujjh  ignor- 
ance. Hence,  Mendelssohn's  microscopic  alt^- 
tion  to  the  minutest  details,  in  the  lessons  b« 
gave  in  Free  Part-writing;  and  Uauptmann'i 
determined  insistance  on  rules,  which,  thoogb 
mentioned  by  Fux,  are  unnoticed  by  Chenibiai 
AU  the.He  accomplished  Musicians  used  Sirid 
Counterpoint  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Free 
Style  :  and,  if  we  would  know  how  much  the 
process  profited  them,  we  have  onlj  to  exjunic* 
Mozart's  '  Zauberflote,'  Beethoven's  7th  SyB> 
phony,  and  Menilelssohn's  '  St.  Paul.'  [W^.B.] 

STRINASACCHI,  Regina,  a  di»«tin£rui*h«i 
violin-player,  bom  at  Ostiglia  near  Mautua  in 
1764.  and  educated  at  the  Conservatorio  delU 
PietK  in  Venice,  and  in  Pari*.    From  1 780  t<> 
1783  she  travelled  through  Italy,  and  won  gre*s 
admiration  by  her  playing,  her  good  look?,  aad 
her  attractive  manners.  She  next  went  to  Vienna, 
and  gave  two  concerts  at  the  National  Court 
Theatre  in  the  Burg  on  March  39  and  April  24. 
1 784.  For  the  second  of  these  Mo7Art  conipo»e-J 
a  sonata  in  Bb  (Kiichel  454"^,  of  which  he  wrrt<' 
out  the  violin-part  complete,  but  played  the  ac- 
companiment himself  from  a  few  memormni!a 
which  he  had  da«he<l  down  on  the  PF.  atave«.* 
The  Emperor  Joseph,  noticing  from  his  box 
above  the  blank  look  of  the  paper  on  the  desk, 
sent  for  Mozart  and  obligetl  hitn  to  confess  tht 
true  state  of  the  case.    '  Strina.'<acchi  plays  with 
much  taste  and  feeling,'  writes  Mozart  to  hi* 
father,  who  quite  agreed  with  him  after  hearing; 
her  at  Salzburg.    *  Even  in  tymphonic*,"  Leopold 
writes  to  his  daughter,  'she  always  play*s  with 
expression,  and  nobody  could  play  an  A<Jagio 
more  touchingly  or  with  more  feeling  than  she ; 
her  whole  heart  and  soul  is  in  the  melody  she 
is  executing,  and  her  tone  is  both  delicate  and 
fiowerful.'    In  Vienna  she  learnt  to  appreciate 
the  gaiety  of  Haydn's  music,  so  congenial  to  lier 
own  character.    She  played  his  quartets  before 
the  court  at  Ludwigslust,  and  also  at  Frmu  von 
Ranzow's,  with  peculiar  naiveU$  and  hnmour. 
and  was  much  applauded  for  her  delicate  and 
expres.sive  rendering  of  a  solo  in  one  of  them. 
She  is  also  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  guitar- 
player.    She  married  Johann  Conrad  Schlick,  a 
distinguished  cellint  in  the  ducal  chapel  at  Gotha. 
The  two  travelled  together,  pLtying  duets  for 
violin  and  cello.    Schlick  died  at  Gutha  in  I  Si;, 
two  year  after  the  de.-vth  of  his  wife.  [C.F.P.] 

STRING  (Fr.  Chord;  Ital.  Corda;  Germ. 
Saite).  A  slender  length  of  gut,  silk,  or  wire, 
stretched  over  raised  supports  called  bridges,  be- 
tween which  it  is  free  to  vibrate.  When  weighted 
to  resist  the  drawing  power  or  teiibion,  ih< 
rapidity  of  its  transverse  vibrations  depends  npon 
the  tension,  the  length,  and  the  specific  gravity 

»  Thl«  tntflreitlDR  MS.  Ii  now  In  the  po«»ewlon  t4  Mr.  F.  0.  Xara 
of  Llrerpool.   Moiart  fllled  tn  ih*  compleK  aeri<mpaDlmfnt  thrr- 
n%n.U  In  an  tnV  of  ullirhtljr  dlfT-'n'nt  colour  frum  lh«C  wbirh  h»  Km 
•rniplored.  «o  that  tbe  sute  of  Ibe  MS.  ftt  the  ftm  pcffMBAM can  bv 
1  nadWy  ieen. 


of  the  material ;  and  in  exact  ratio  with  this 
rapidity  the  ear  is  sensible  of  the  difference  of 
musical  pitch.    From  the  6th  century  B.C.  the 
monochonl  or  sin^  strinj^,  stretchod  over  a 
soundboanl  and  measured  by  movonble  bri<Ij,'e8, 
tkOM  been  the  canon  of  mu»icul  iutervald,  the 
relmtirtt  lode  of  pitch.  The  stringby  itself  would 
g^ve  but  a  faint  tone  in  the  surrounding  air, 
mad  m  soundbo«rd  is  necessary  to  reinforce  the 
tone.  And  make  it  suiBeieBtlj  mdiUe. 

0  f  tl  1  ( •  1 1 1  :i  t  u  ri  a  1  s  t  in  plo  yed  for  stiin^ttsilk  has  been 
much  used  in  the  East,  butin  European  instruments 
gnt  and  wire  have  bad  the  oonstant  |>ruferenee. 
Gut  ixopdr}  inGreek,  whence  the  familiar 'chord') 
was  the  musical  string  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  wire  was  practically  unknown  to 
them,  since  wire-^irawing  wan  inv  ented  only  about 
A  J).  1350,  synchronising  with  the  probable  inven- 
tion of  keyed  instruments  with  strinirH,  such  as 
the  clavichord,  harpsichord  or  virginal.  From 
that  epoch  gut  and  wire  have  held  diviilf<l  rule, 
as  they  do  in  our  own  day  in  the  violin  and  the 
piano.  The  general  name  for  gut  strings  is  'cat- 
gut, but  it  is  really  made  from  the  intestines  of 
aheep  and  goats,  chiefly  the  former;  the  best  and 
strongest  £nng  of  lambH*  gut  whoi  the  lamb  la 
of  a  certain  ago  and  development,  whence  it 
comes  that  September  is  the  month  for  fiddle* 
string  making ;  particularly  for  first  (or  E)  fiddle- 
strings,  which  are  the  smalletit  though  they  have 
to  bear  the  greatest  strain  of  the  four.  According 
to  Mr  Hart  ('The  Violm,'  London,  1875)  the 
best  catgut  strings  are  the  Italian  (the  Koman 
par  excdfence)  ;  next  rank  the  German,  then  the 
Ei  ench ;  last  of  all,  the  KngliMh.  Mr.  Hart  attri- 
bates  the  raperior  qualityof  the  Italian  to  oUmata, 
an  important  part  of  the  process  of  manufacture 
being,  in  Italy,  carried  un  in  the  open  air,  which  is 
Batmllynot  always  practicable  in  England.  For 
the  deeper  toned  strings  the  gut  is  (nt'rla]  ped 
with  silver,  copper  or  mixed  metal.  According 
to  J.  Bouaeeaa  {'TnSU  de  b  Vide,*  X687)  this 
loading  of  the  string  was  introduced  in  France 
by  Sainte  Colombo  about  aj>,  1675.  The  tension 
of  the  four  strings  of  a  TloUn  was  stated  by 
Tartini,  in  1754,         ^3  Hart,  for  the 
modem  high  pitcli,  estimates  it  at  about  90  lb. 
•~a  plea  for  the  desired  adoption  of  tlie  French 
nonnal  A. 

Wire  Mtrings  were  originally  of  latten  or  brass, 
with  which  psalteries  and  dulcimers  were  strung. 
As  late  as  the  fint  half  of  the  i8th  century, 
clavichonlfl  were  generally  strunt^  with  hra<«  wire 
only :  pianofortes  retained  a  batch  uf  brass  strings 
VB«1  aboQt  183a  Steel  wire,  as  the  epeeial 
iron  muf>ic-wire  was  called,  was  however  very 
earl^  introduced,  for  Virdung,  whose  'Musica 
gelntwaht  nod  ausgezogen*  is  dated  a.d.  151X, 
eotpressly  stated  that  the  trebles  of  clavichords 
were  then  strung  with  steel.  Early  in  the  pre- 
sent century  Nurembeig  steel  wire  was  in  great 
rei^uest,  bot  abont  l8ao  the  Berlin  wire  gained 
the  preferanoe.  The  inm  of  both  came  firmn  the 

1  Th'  orlffln  of  th"  frm  Mts^t  tm  not  yrt  been  tr*«d.  Tt  U 
SUBcvll  not  to  beliere  It  to  be  «  currupilua  of  tome  iimUwIy  toHod- 

im  *— t  <r  jwwwr      swawM  swiss.  tug 
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Hartz  mountains.  About  1S34  Webster  of  Bir- 
mingham brought  out  cast  steel  for  music  wire, 
and  gare  piano  strings  a  breaking  weight  of 
about  one  third  more  than  the  German.  But  in 
1S50  Miller  of  Vienna  waH  able  to  conteixl  fur 
the  hrst  place,  and  in  the  following  year  actually 
gained  it  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  for  cabt  steel 
vvire-drawinj,'.  After  that,  Pohlmanii  of  Nurem- 
berg came  forward  and  was  considered  by  some 
experts  to  have  eurpsseed  Miller.'  Webster*! 
firm  li.iH  not  hvcu  idle  during  a  conipttition  to 
the  results  of  which  the  present  power  of  the 
frfanolbrte  to  stand  In  tune  owes  so  mndi.  ▲ 
recent  trial  mode  under  direction  of  the  writer 
gives  for  average  breaking  weight  of  34  inches, 
of  no.  174  wire,  Pdhlmann*s  397  lb.,  Miller*s 
3751b.,  Webster  and  Horsfall  257  lb.,  all  nearly 
doubling  the  tt  UHion  required  for  use.  Tt  i.s  not 
therefore  with  surpriee  that  we  accept  the  emi- 
nent authority  of  Dr.  William  Pole,  who  regards 
cast  steel  music-wire  as  the  strongest  t  lastic  ma- 
terial that  exists.  The  earliest  coveied  piano 
strings,  abont  a  htmdred  years  ago,  spun  in  long 
interstices  of  brafifl  over  steel,  have  in  lime  become 
close  spun  in  single,  double,  and  even  treble  over- 
layings  of  copper,  or  mixed  metal  oompoeed  of 
sp<  Iter  and  copper,  gaining  in  the  largest  strini^a 
a  diameter  of  o*ai  of  an  inch,  and  considerable 
power  of  stnuB.  The  greatest  tension  of  a  string 
recorded  by  Messrs.  Broadwood  in  the  technical 
part  of  their  Exhibition  book  of  iS6i  is  315  lb. 
— for  the  hif)he«t  single  string  of  a  Concert  Grand. 
Tliey  give  the  whole  tension  at  that  time  for 
Philharmonic  pitch  (viz.  A  -454.  C  540  double 
vibrations  per  second)  of  two  of  their  Concert 
Cbands.  as  well  as  the  tension  of  each  separate 
note.  The  first  of  the  two  is  34,6701b.  (15  tons 
9  cwt.  etc) ;  the  other,  a  longer  scale.  37,i(>o  lb. 
(16  tons  II  cwt  eto.).  In  the  last  twenty  years 
t<  nsion  has  been  increased,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
to  account  for  the  much  higher  totals  or  for  the 
breaking-wmghts  of  wire  reootded  in  Mendel's 
Lexicon.  [A.J.H.3 

STRING.  Tlie  terms  •  Strinir^/  ' Strinj^  in- 
struments,' 'String-quartet,'  'String- trio,  have 
come  to  be  a|ipliM  in  England  to  instru'ments 
of  the  violin  tribe  only,  the  terms  auHwerin;^ 
to  the  German  Sireidiquariet,  StreidntuUrumcnte. 
Thus  a  quartet  for  four  stringed  Instrmnents, 
usually  two  vitdins,  viola,  and  cello,  is  called 
a  String-quartet,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  piano* 
forte  ({uartet — ^that  is,  for  piano  and  three  otfier 
instruments;  or  for  any  other  combination  of 
four,  such  as  *  quartet  for  four  hams,  four  flutes, 
etc.  [G.] 

8TRIN6EI7DO,  'forobg,  compelling';  press- 
ing or  hastening  the  time.  This  wonl  c<>nvey8, 
besides  the  idea  of  simple  acceleration  of  pace,  that 
of  growing  excitement  working  up  to  someomnax ; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  aoine  authorities  on  the 
subject,  the  acceleration  may  not  unfrequently  be 
accompanied  by  a  slight  cre«C(ni</o,  unless  of  course 
there  is  any  nark  to  the  oontraiy.  [J.A.7Jtf.] 

J  rnpiihU»h«l  corre»pondenee  of  Th«>b»M  IMtim.  th«  istltIA 
■howi  ihAt  FAbliMua  wm  liMlebtvd  to  bini  .or  lttti>ru«lD<  hit  SMWI* 
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BTRTNOPLiLTB  (ft.  Somviirr  ni  ftr\  Ttal 
Cardfera ;  Genn.  AiJkHtigeplaUCt  MttaUnrr  6ai- 
lenJ^Uer).  The  iron  pUto  on  tiie  hildnin  Mook 
of  pianoforte**  t<)  whit  h  the  further  en  js  of  the 
•trings  are  now  attached.  It  forms  with  the 
isniioB  ban  the  metal  fhuniii^  of  tlie  initnnneiit ; 
the  wooden  framing  l)eing  ft  bracing  more  or  h^ss 
complete  of  wooden  beams,  in  connection  with 
fhe  WTMlplMik,  which  m  «1m>  of  wood,  uaA  tome- 

timt  s  rovf  rnl  with  motnl.  [Ser  Wi'.F'-TPI-ANK.] 
The  service  of  the  stringplate  is  one  of  weight ; 
it  bean  aa  important  tbara  In  roiiiting  tho  oon- 
tinnal  draught  of  the  strinirH.  It  was  invented, 
rather  with  the  idea  of  compensation  than  resist- 
•aoe,  by  William  Allen,  •  toner  in  Stodart*a  em- 
ploy, and  was  |>atenterl  hy  James  Tlioin  arul  Al!>  n 
in  January  1 820.  A  rigid  stringplate  was  intro- 
dneed  by  Jamea  and  Twnnaa  iSmdwood  in  the 
following  year ;  it  wa**  the  invention  of  one  of 
their  worluneo,  Samuel  Herve.  The  single  caHt- 
iag  ftr  atrittgplate  and  general  reristaaoe  was 
the  idea  of  Alph.  us  lialjcock,  of  IWUm,  U.  S 
i8a5;  and  was  meritoriously  improved  and 
rendored  praotioable  by  Conrad  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia,  U.S.  in  1833.  Tl»e  important  RyBtems 
of  construction  that  have  arisen  from  the  use 
of  iron  in  stringplatee  and  ban  are  deaerilwd 
under  PiANf^iKORTK.  [A.J.H.] 

STROGERS,  Nicnoi-AR,  an  organist  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  coiu})o«er  of  a  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  printed  by  Barnard.  Two  an- 
thems by  him,  '  r)oiniiie  non  est  exaltatum '  and 
•0(«od  be  merciful,'  are  in  the  Library  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  An  organ  part  of  the  latter 
is  in  the  library  of  Kly  Cathedral.  In  Clirist- 
church,  Oxford,  are  two  entire  Services  (A  minor, 
D  minor),  two  Moteta,  and  Fandea.  [W.H.H.] 

STROIIFrEDEL,  i.e.  Strawfid.lle  (Ital.  .9rif- 
eoto;  ]iT,Clagueboi$i  G«xm,aiMoIIoUhannonika), 
ia  deacribed  by  Mendel  la  hit  Lexfeon  as  a  very 
ancient  an<l  widespread  Inatrument,  found  prin- 
cipally among  the  Kusaiam^  Poles,  and  Tartars, 
oonsiating  of  a  range  oTilat  pieces  of  deal  or 
'glass,  of  no  fiettled  number,  tuned  to  the  acale, 
arranged  on  belts  of  straw,  and  struck  with  two 
small  hammers,  after  the  manner  of  the  ooinmon 
g1a^B  '  Harmonica '  toy. 

Its  sound  is  sweet  and  bell-like,  but  weak  ; 
and  many  an  English  reader  will  share  the  sur- 
prise expreiwed  by  Mendelstohn  h  prt)po9  to 
GusiKows  performance  upon  it.  'With  a  few 
sticks,  lying  on  straw  and  struck  with  other 
sticks,  he  does  what  is  possible  only  on  the  most 
perfect  instrument.  Uow  from  such  materials 
oren  the  Bmall  tone  pntduced — more  like  a 
Papageno-fife  than  anything  else — can  bo  ob- 
tained, is  a  mystery  to  me.'  (MendeUsohn  Family, 
1836,  Feb.  I  a.)  Gusikow's  Strohiiedel,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  an  improved  kind.  Jt  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  accompaniment  of  two 
violins  and  n  cello.  The  Strohfiedei  h  intro- 
duced into  tha  ondMitm  in  Lnmbyo's  'Tmum- 
bildem.'  [G.] 

I  Borne;  ('  rrou-nt  H*U.'  K.  71)  fnaiw)  It  »t  Orcarfeii. and,  nnd«r  Uie 
BaaM«r«nufl.dmentM  It  issMda%.Ka(lsM^sndpli|«dMiittb 


STROHMKVER,  CaRI.,  a  ba^s  sin-rr— th<-n 
*  Kammersanger  at  Weimar — who  sang  in  m  fes- 
tival at  Frankenhaneen  in  Jnne  iSia  and  Is  mes- 
tioMd  bj  Sj'oh'  for  the  extraoniinan*'  compa.'«s 
^     of  his  voice  (see  Spohr's  'Solbat- 
_-      T     biographie.' i.  i4aV    He  wna  bom 
in  the  Stollber::  district  in  1S7C. 

  '     —  and  was  employed  succeaaiveJjr 

^  Gollin  and  at  Weimar,  n4  wfaieh 
latter  place  he  died.  Nor.  ii,  1845.  £0.] 

STROriD,  riJARrF",  bom  about  1705.  wji* 
educated  as  a  chori-ster  of  the  Chapel  Rojal 
tmder  Dr.  Croft.  After  quitting  the  choir  he 
otti(ir>ted  aa  deputy  or.r!"iist  for  lii-;  in<tructu-»r 
and  became  organist  of  VVhitehail  Chaptil.  He 
died  April  26,  1736.  and  was  buried  in  the  west 
cloister  of  We«tniin-iter  Al)be3-.  He  known 
as  a  composer  by  his  beautiful  anthem,  'Hear  my 
prayer.  6  Ood/  Included  la  Page's  'Hamaoiiln 
Sacra,'  [W.H.H,] 

8TRUENSEE.  A  tragedy  by  Michael  Beer, 
in  5  acts ;  to  which  his  brother,  G.  Meyorlieer. 
wrote  an  Overture  and  three  Entr'act*  h — «  Der 
Aufruhr,'  *Der  Ball.'  and  *Der  Dorfschenke* 
re^i)ectively ;  also  a  March  and  a  Benediction  in 
the  last  aoW  a  Polonaise,  and  some  snuller  pieces 
elsewhere.  Slruensee  was  given  for  the  first 
time  with  the  music  at  Berlin.  Sept.  at,  1847, 
sixteen  yenis  after  the  death  of  ita  author.  [G.j 

STUDIES  (Fr.  J^Judeg;  Gor.  Etndai,  Studiem), 
The  name  given  to  a  large  class  of  musical  com- 
positions, n  extremely  varied  aeope  and  design, 
but  always  having,  as  tho  name  implies,  the 
cultivation  of  the  powers  of  execution  for  their 
chief  object.  Stndiea  have  been  written  fxr  neariy 
every  instrument,  but  sinoethe  principles  which 
govern  their  construction  and  employment  are  in 
all  caaea  the  Mme,  it  will  be  etnBoient  her*  to 
speak  of  Pianoforte  Studies,  which  fiirm  thofliaat 
majority  of  idl  those  in  existence. 

Mechanical  CseiKty  upon  the  pianoforte  ia 
acbitved  in  the  first  place  by  the  practice  of 
technical  exerdeee,  ao  called,  such  as  are  found 
in  every  pianoforte  aohool.  and  In  the  works  of 
Plaidy,  1.K>Hchhom»  E^eling.  and  many  others, 
and  consist  of  isolated  passages^  scales*  arpeggios, 
etc.,  generally  played  by  eadi  hand  separately 
or  by  both  in  unison.    Following  these  comes 
the  6tudy  proper,  in  which  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  the  ftpplieatlon  of  the  principles  of 
execution  to  the  performance  of  actual  nuisio. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
study  ahonld  possess  any  valne  as  a  oompoeiUa% 
intleed  it  would  be  in  wimo  respects  inexpedient, 
iirsl^  because  the  student's  attention  might  be 
diverted  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  music  from 
those  questions  of  touch  and  mechanism  whiok 
ought  to  occupy  it  exclusively,  and  secondly, 
Ijecaose  musical  interest  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  that  constant  reiteration  of  a  single  figVR 
which  is  required  by  considerations  of  technique 
Accordinp:ly,  we  find  that  the  most  valuable 
studies  of  this  clans,  such  as  those  by  Ciemy, 
Kessler,  Kdbler,  Mayor,  etc.,  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  a  single  passage  repeated  with  simple 
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harmonics  and  modulatioiiB  in  many  varions  posi- 
tions, by  the  practice  of  wliioh  •  much  mora  per- 
fect mastery  is  gained  ov«r  dittcniltlet  Hum  oould 
poMibly  result  from  the  study  of  any  oompoeition 
offering  a  greater  vanetj  of  passages. 

Bat  Btnoies  aaoli  as  Uiose  described  form  but 
jv  part  of  what  is  required  for  the  perfecting  of 
execution.  So  soon  as  a  certain  d^ree  of  faoUity 
fa  as  been  attained,  and  correct  hiabits  formed, 
studies  afTonling  a  &r  greater  amount  of  miuical 
interest,  though  still  constructed  on  the  same 
lines,  have  to  be  attacked.   Pre-eminent  among 
these  are  the  studieM  of  Cramer,  dementi  (Gradus 
ad  Pamassum),  Moscheleii  (opa.  70  and  05),  and 
Haberbier  (£tudes  Poesies),  many  of  which  are 
extreroelv  interesting  and  attractive  works.  Other 
etadiea  there  are  which  have  for  their  object  the 
development  of  the  execution  In  ■ome  one  special 
direction,  such  as  Heller's  'Art  of  Phrasing,'  op. 
16,  Hillcr's  '  Rh>thmiBche  Studicn,*  op.  56,  Thal- 
berg'8  '  L'art  du  Chant  appliqud  an  Piano,*  etc  . 
tlio  intention  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  titles.    Lastly  there  are  the  so-called 
Concert  Studies  (in  German  Yortragntudien — 
etudic;  of  jwrfonnance)  usually  of  extreme  difB- 
cnlty,  and  valuable  to  the  student,  as  affording 
an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  special  difficulties 
to  be  met  with  in  the  other  works  of  their  re 
spective  composers,  to^'ether  with  practice  in  the 
iiicana  of  conquering  them,  and  to  the  arlittt,  as 
forming  short  piaees  of  great  brilliancy,  suitable 
for  the  concert  room.  Among  tlie  principal  studies 
of  this  kind  may  be  named  those  of  Chn])in, 
Henselt,  Liszt,    Rubinstein,   end  Schumann 
(£|tudc8  Symphoniques).  [F-T.] 

STUCK,  German  for  Piece.  A  'Concert- 
iftOok' — a  term  which  has  puzzled  many  an 
Englisli  amateur — such  as  Weber's  for  Piano,  or 
^hmnann's  for  4  Horns,  is  merely  a  '  Concert- 
pieee,*  not  quite  a  Concerto,  but  nearly  the 
Mune.  [G.] 

STUTTERHEnr,  JosKrn.  Austrian  Field- 
Marshal-Lieutenant,  on  whom  lieethoven  con- 
fiarred  the  dUstiBguished  honour  of  dedioating  his 
last  Quartet  (op.  131),  was  born  at  Ncustadt,  in 
Moravia,  1764,  and  died  at  Lemberg,  July  21, 
1831.  As  son  of  an  offioer  he  received  e  military 
education,  passing  through  the  various  grades  of 
the  Mrvice  to  that  ot  colonel ;  for  good  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Aspern  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  m^cr*geii«nu,  end  in  1815  to  that  above 
named. 

In  1824  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Im- 
perial council  and  much  emjiloycd  in  the  ro- 
onpmisation  of  the  army.  Here  ikethuveu's 
friflod  Stephen  von  Brenning,  Hofrath  In  the 
Ministry  of  War,  liwame  favourably  known  to 
him, and  was  thus  able  to  obtain  an  appointment 
tat  Beethoven's  ne|diew,  Carl,  in  the  r^ment  of 
whibh  Stutterheim  was  '  Inhaltcr.'  Beethoven, 
giatflful  for  this  kindness,  dedicated  the  quartet 
to  him.  [A.W.T.] 

STUTTGART  CONSERVATORIUM.  The 
salient  particulars  o\'  tliis  well-known  school  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  Stark.   Miss  Axna 
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Mehlto  (now  3bi,  Budolf  Fnik)  is  the  only 
pianoforte  player  of  great  eminence  whom  the 
ConMerratorium  can  claim  to  have  formed.  [G.j 

SUBDIAPENTE.  A  polyglotw«rd.half Iietin 

hnlf  dreek.  to  siqTiify  a  fiftli  h'-l  iw,  just  as  '  Kj>i- 
diapente '  signitied  a  fittb  above.  A  '  Canon  in 
Subdiapente  *  waa  ft  ei»on  in  which  the  answer 
was  a  fifth  below  the  lead.  Siniil.irly  '8ubdiate8- 
saron '  is  a  fourth  below,  and  '  Epidiatessaron '  a 
fourth  above.  [G.] 

StJBDOMINAXT.  Tlie  fourth  note  of  the 
scale  upwards.  The  note  below  the  dominant, 
as  F  in  the  key  of  C.  The  radical  bass  of  the 
penultimate  diocd  in  the  Plagal  cadence.  When 
groups  of  movements  are  balancid  t":retli.  r  in 
threes  the  central  one  is  most  fruiuently  in  tlie 
key  of  the  subdominant,  as  in  sonatas  of  three 
movements,  the  minuet  and  trio  ft»mj,  mari  lietJ, 
valses,  etc.  In  the  actual  body  of  a  large  move- 
tufiit  in  forms  of  the  sonata  onler,  the  key  of  the 
subdominant  is  not  antithttieally  aceeptahle,  and 
examples  of  its  occurrence  in  nxMiern  music  as 
the  key  of  the  second  section  or  second  subject 
are  extremely  rare,  and  evidently  not  well  ad- 
vised. But  in  dependence  on  the  tonic  key  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  hannanio  centre!^ 
and  diL^ressions  in  that  direction  ftw  vwy  Common 
in  modern  music.  [C.H.H.P.} 

SUBJECT.  The  theme,  or  leading  idea,  on 
which  a  musical  Composition  is  based.  A  piece 
of  Music  can  no  more  be  compoeed  without  a 
Subject,  than  a  sermon  can  be  preached  wfthoot 
a  text.  Rioli  Harmonies,  and  graceful  Passagen, 
may  be  strung  together,  in  any  nuinl>er ;  but,  if 
they  be  not  suggested  by  a  lea<ling  thought,  they 
will  mean  nothing.  The  •  leading  thou^'ht'  is  the 
Subject:  and  the  merit  of  the  Composition  based 
upon  tliat  Subject  will  depend.  In  the  first  place, 
upcm  the  worthiness  of  the  idea,  and,  in  the 
second,  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  Composer 
diaoonraes  upon  it. 

Subjects  mav  be  divided  into  as  many  olaMS 
as  there  are  cISBses  of  Composition  :  for,  every 
definite  Art-form  is  based  upon  a  Subject  in 
harmcmy  with  its  own  peculiar  dharaoter. 

I.  The  Mkrliest  known  form  of  Subject  is  the 
Ecclesiastical  Caniut  firaiut}  The  mont  iuf 
portant  varieties  of  this  are  the  Plain  Chaunt 
Melodies  of  the  Antiphon,'  and  those  of  the 
Hymn.'  The  former  admits  of  no  rhythmic  ictus 
beyond  that  demanded  by  the  just  delivery  of  the 
words  to  which  it  is  set.  The  latter  fell,  even  in 
very  early  times,  into  a  more  symmetrical  vein, 
suggested  by  the  qrmmetry  of  the  Verse,  or  Prose, 
cultivated  by  the  great  me<lia'val  Hymnologists, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  15  th,  or 
beginning  of  the  l6th  century,  that  it  developed 
itself,  in  Germany,  into  the  perfectly  rhythmic 
and  metrically  regular  melody  of  the  Choral.* 

Upon  a  phrase  of  thil  Ptein  Chaunt,  the  in- 
vent irs  of  Harmony  discoursed,  at  will :  in  other 
words,  they  treated  it  as  a  Subject.  Compoeen 
of  the  nth  oentnzy  diacooned  upon  it  by  singing 
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ftSeoond  Part  against  the  rrivm  Subject,  in  Plain 
Counterpoint — Note  agaiiift  '  Note.  They  sang 
this  Part  extempore :  and,  because  it  was  Hung 
by  a  oecond  Voice,  it  was  called  Discantus — the 
literal  meamng  of  which  is,  a  Song  sung  by  two 
Voices.  The  Song,  in  this  case,  was  not  a  very 
poetical  one  :  but,  it  wan  fairly  and  lo^'ically 
deduced  from  the  Canlm  firuuu,  and  thtrefuro 
perfectly  reasonable.  Our  Blljg^ith  verb  '  to  des- 
cant '  is  derived  from  this  proces«i  of  deduction, 
and  describes  it  exactly  ;  for  good  Ditaintus  con- 
toins  nothing  that  \h  not  augi^ited  by  the  Cuntu$ 
firmuf,  as  in  tlx-  fnilowing  example,  firam  Morley's 
'  Plaiue  and  ua^jie  lutroduclioa.' 


DfMant. 


i-i  

~<s^ — 

-a. 

tea 

 ™  9  r~ — 

■  1  
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— 
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When  extempore  Diieuii  gave  place  to  written 

Counterpoint,  the  Cauttu  firimu<  was  still  r^tjuned, 
and  sung,  by  the  Tenor,  in  long  sustained  notes' 
while  other  Voices  diaoooned  upon  It,  no  longer 
note  a^'ainst  note,  but,  m  Art  j)r<.L,nesHC'<l,  in  j)!vs- 
sages  uf  Imitation,  sometimes  formed  £rom  the 
actual  notes  of  the  OaiUo  fgrmo,  WMnetimee  so 
contrived  .is  to  contrast  witli  it,  in  pure  Harmony, 
but  with  unlimited  variety  of  Rhythm.*  And  this 
arrangonent  brongbt  two  ehuaee  of  Theme  into 
8iniuh.inf..us  use— the  Plain  Chaunt  basia  of  the 
whole,  and  the  Point  of  Imitation — the  first  of 
which  was  technically  distinguished  as  the  Canto 
ftrmo,  wliile  the  la«t,  in  process  of  time,  ap- 
proached very  nearly  to  the  true  Subject  of  the 
modem  Schooli.  llie  two  fimns  are  very  clear] y 
Khown  in  Palestrina's  Mis^a  'Ecco  Sacerdos 
'  magnus/  in  which  the  long  notes  of  the  Canto 
fermo  neirer  fidl  to  preeent  tiienaelTea  in  one  or 
otiit  r  of  the  Vocal  Parts,  however  elaborate  may 
be  the  Imitatioaa  carried  on  in  the  rest. 

II.  ByaprnoeeiBatQnoommonintbedevelq). 
ment  of  specific  Art-forms,  tli-j  long  (lr.%wil  notes 
of  the  6'an<o  /ermo,  after  giving  birth  to  a  more 
Tiradoos  form  of  Sabject.  fell  ^adually  into  dis- 
use: appearing,  if  at  all.  by  Diminution,  or 
Double  Diminution,  in  notes  aa  short  as  those 
formerly  oaed  for  Pbhite  of  Imitation.  In  this 
manner,  the  antient  C<in(o  fermo  became  a  Sub- 
ject, properly  so  called ;  and,  as  a  Subject,  <pas 
made  the  gmundwoilc  of  a  regular  Fugue.  This 
process  of  development  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  Palestrina's  'Miasa  L'Homme  armd,'  in  H(,me 
of  the  MoramentR  of  which  the  quaint  old  Melody 

>  fM  tnier  OoeaTasronr. 
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is  treatcl.  in  Longs,  and  Largca,  as!  a  CanUi  ferm*. 
while,  in  others,  it  u  written  in  Semibrevea,  and 
Minims,  aa  a  Fngal  Snhfeet.* 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Pale^trina  ic- 
venteil  this  mode  of  treatment:  but  only,  that 
he  availed  himaelf  of  all  the  good  things  that 
had  been  used  by  his  predecessors.    The  laws 
Fugue  were  established  more  than  a  oentorr 
before  hia  time.   Not  the  laws  of  what  wa  aov 
c.iU  Fugue;  but  those  of  the  Heal  Fugue  of  the 
Middle  Ages— a  form  of  Composition  whidbdiffen 
very  materially  from  that  brooght  to  pcrfeoCioB 
by  the  Great  Masters  of  tin   i  til  rentnrv.  lt<i>l 
Fugue  was  of  two  icinds— Limited,  and  Fraa."  In 
Limited  Real  Fngoe^  the  Imitation  was  cmiried 
on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Composi- 
tion, forming  what  wo  now  call  Canon.    In  Frta 
Real  Fugue,  it  was  not  oontioned  beyond  the 
duration  of  the  Subject  itself.  In  the  former  cat*, 
the  Theme  of  the  Composition  was  called  a  Guid'i 
—that  is,  a  Sabjeet  which  serres  as  a  « Guide' 
to  the  other  Parts,  which  imitate  it,  note  for 
note,  throughout.    In  Free  Real  Fu^ae,  the 
Thome  was  eaUed  Subjeotom,  Propoeitio,  or  Ehix: 
Sogtretto,  Proposta.  or,  if  very  short,  Attacco: 
Fiihrer,  Aufgabe,  or  Uauptsatz.  The  early  Eof- 
lish  writers  eaUed  it  Point ;  bat  this  wordtt 
BOW  applied,  like  the  Italian  Attacco.  to  little 
passages  of  Imitation  onlv,  and  the  leading  idea 
of  the  Fugne  Is  simply  oaUed  the  Sabject. 

The  Subject  of  the  Real  Fugue— except  in  the 
Limited  apecies—was  always  very  short,  fre- 
quently oonsistbig  of  no  more  than  three  or  four 
notes,  after  the  statement  of  which  the  Pjwt  was 
free  to  move  in  any  direction  it  pleased.  But, 
the  treatment  of  these  ibw  note*  was  very  strict 
Every  Interval  proposed  by  the  leading  was 
answered  by  the  same  Interval  in  every  other 
Fkrt.   Hie  Answer,  therefore,  corresponded  ex- 
actly with  the  Subject,  either  in  the  Fifth,  or 
Fourth,  above,  or  below;  and  it  was  necessarA 
that  its  Solmisation  shonid  also  correspond  with 
that  of  the  Subject,  in  another  HexachonL*  Bat, 
the  Subject,  and  the  Answer,  had  each  a  dis- 
tinguishing name.  ITie  Theme  and  ita  reply  wer« 
called,  in  varioua  bnguages.  Dux  and  Comes; 
Propoaitio  and  Responaom,  or  Antecedens  .nnd 
Conaequena;  Proposta  and  Risposta,  or  An  to 
cetlente  and  Consequenza ;  Fiihrer  and  Gefalirt*. 
or  Antwort ;  Demande  and  R^ponse.    In  Eng- 
lish, Subject  and  Answer ;  or,  more  rarely.  Ante- 
cedent and  Consefjuent. 

III.  So  long  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Mofles  re> 
mained  in  nse,  Beal  Fugue  was  the  only  specien 
possible:  but,  aa  these  were  gradually  r^ilaeed 
by  our  modem  a^ratem  of  tonality.  Composer? 
invented  a  new  kind  of  Fugue^  formed  up<«i  % 
.Subjt  et  the  character  of  which  differed  entinfy 
from  that  used  by  the  older  Masters.  Tliis  form 
of  Composition  is  now  called  Tonal  Fugue,*  It 
ia  generally  described  as  differing  from  Baal 
Fagne  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  the  Answ  -  r. 
Undoubtedly,  this  definition  disposes  of  ito  muKt 
iMWwHsl  dttiMletistia.  Bnt.  then  avs  other 

«  SseL  noim*  A«M«.  i  dee  Rut  Fccrc. 
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differences  between  the  two  forms  which  cannot 
be  thus  lightly  paiuied  over.  So  far  aa  the 
AnHwer  is  concerned,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
its  Intervals  do  not  furnish  an  exact  reproduction 
of  those  of  the  Subject ;  being  governed,  as  to 
their  arrangement,  by  laws  which  scarcely  fall 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  article.  The 
Subject,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  so  many 
varieties  of  form  and  expression,  that  it  cannot 
be  too  carefully  considered.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Great  blasters,  it  presents  an  epitome  of  the 
entire  Fugue,  into  which  nothing  is  admissible 
which  is  not  in  some  way  suggested  by  it  :  and, 
in  order  that  it  may  serve  this  comprehensive 
purpose,  it  must  needs  be  very  carefully  con- 
8tructe<l.  The  Subjects  employed  by  the  great 
Fuguists  are  always  found  to  be  capable  of 
BUggesting  a  logical  Answer,  and  one  or  more 
got>d  '  Counter-Subjects  ;  of  being  conveniently 
and  neatly  broken  into  fragments,  for  purposes 
of  collateral  discussion ;  of  intertwining  their 
various  members  among  the  involutions  of  an 
ingenious  Strotto;  and  of  lending  themselves  to 
a  hundred  other  devices,  which  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Fugue  itself, 
that  the  necessary  qualities  of  the  Subject  will 
be  better  understood  by  reference  to  our  general 
article  on  Tonal  Fugue,  than  by  separate  de- 
scription here. 

IV.  We  have  shown  how  the  fathers  of  Compo- 
Bition  treated  the  Canto  fermo  :  how  their  imme- 
diate successors  enveloped  it  in  a  network  of 
ingenious  Points  of  Imitation :  how,  by  fusing  the 
Points  iif  Imitation,  and  the  Canto  frrmo  which 
suggested  them,  into  a  homogeneous  Theme,  the 
Polyphonic  Composers  gave  birth  to  that  im- 
portant factor  in  Composition  which  we  call  a 
Subject :  and  how  that  Subject  was  treated  by 
the  great  Fuguists  of  the  i8th  century.  We 
have  now  to  see  how  these  Fuguists  revived  the 
Canto  fermo,  and  employed  it  simultaneously 
with  the  newer  Subject.  Not  that  there  was 
ever  a  period  when  it  fell  into  absolute  desue- 
tude: but,  it  was  once  so  little  useJ,  that  the 
term,  revived,  may  be  very  fairly  applied  to  the 
treatment  it  experienced  from  Uandel  and  Bach, 
and  their  great  contemporaries. 

And,  now,  we  must  be  very  careful  about  the 
terms  we  use :  terms  which  we  can  scarcely  mis- 
apply, if  we  are  careful  to  remember  the  process 
by  which  the  Subject  grew  out  of  tho  Cun/o 
fermo.  The  German  Composer  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury learned  tho  Melody  of  the  Chorale  in  his 
cnulle.  and  used  it  constantly :  tn-ating  *  Komnit 
Meni«cht'nkinder,  rilhmt.  und  j)rtist,'  and  '  Nun 
ruhen  alle  WiUder,'  as  Palestrina  treated  '  Ecce 
Sacerdos  magnus,*  and  *  L'Uomme  arm^.'  Some- 
times he  converted  the  traditional  Melo<ly  into 
a  regular  Subject,  as  in  the  'Osanna'  of  the  last- 
named  Mass.  Sometimes,  he  retained  the  long 
noteit,  enriching  them  with  a  Florid  Counter- 
point, as  in  the  *  Kyrie.'  In  the  first  instance, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  nomenclature : 
the  term,  Subject,  was  applied  to  the  Choral 
Melody,  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  other 
>  Bm  Coditteb  Scbjkct. 


case,  there  was  a  choice.  When  the  Melody 
of  the  Chorale  was  made  to  pass  through  the 
regular  process  of  Fugal  Exposition,  and  a 
new  contrapuntal  melody  contrasted  with  it,  in 
shorter  notes,  the  former  was  called  the  Subject, 
and  the  latter,  the  Counter-Subject.  When  the 
Counterpoint  furnished  the  Exposition,  and  the 
Chorale  was  occasionally  heard  against  it,  in 
long  sustainefl  notes,  the  first  was  called  the 
Subject,  and  tho  second,  the  Canto  fermo.  Seb. 
Bach  has  left  uh  innumerable  examples  of  both 
methods  of  treatment,  in  his  *  Choral -Vorspiele,* 
'  Kirchen-Cantaten,'  and  other  works.  A  fine 
specimen  of  the  Chorale,  treated  as  a  Subject, 
will  be  found  in  the  well-known  *  S.  Anne's 
Fugue.'  In  the  ^lotet,  *  Ich  lasse  dich  nicht,'' 
tho  Chorale  '  Weil  du  mein  Gott  und  Vater 
bist,'  is  sung,  quite  simply,  in  slow  notes,  as  a  ^ 
Canto  fermo,  against  the  quicker  Subject  of  the 
Fugue.  In  the  *  Vorspiel,'  known  in  England 
as  *  The  Giant,*  the  Chorale  *  Wir  glauben  all'  an 
einen  Gott,'  forms  the  Subject  of  a  regular  Fugue, 
played  on  the  Manuals,  while  a  stately  Counter- 
Subject  is  played,  at  intervals,  on  the  Pedals. 
A  still  grander  example  is  the  oi>ening  Move- 
ment of  the  *Cre<lo'  of  the  Mass  in  B  minor,  in 
which  the  Plain  Chaunt  Intonation,  'Credo  in 
unum  Deum,'  is  developed  into  a  regular  Fugue, 
by  the  Voices,  while  an  uninterrupted  Counter- 
point of  Crotchets  is  played  by  the  instrumental 
Bass.  In  neither  of  these  cai$es  would  it  be  easy 
to  misapply  the  words  Subject,  Counter-Subject, 
or  Canto  fermo ;  but,  the  correct  tenninology  is 
not  always  so  clearly  apparent.  In  the  year 
1747,  Bach  was  invited  to  Potsdam  by  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  who  gave  him  a  Subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  his  powers  of  improvisation. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  great  Fuguist  did  full 
justice  to  thi^,  at  the  moment:  but,  not  con- 
tented with  extem|)orising  u|Mm  it,  he  paid  the 
Royal  Amateur  the  compliment  of  working  it 
up,  at  home,  in  a  series  of  Movements  which  he 
afterwards  presented  to  King  Frederick,  under 
the  title  of  '  Musikalisches  Opfcr.'  In  working 
this  out,  he  calls  the  tlieme.  in  one  place,  'II 
Soggetto  Reale  * ;  and,  in  another.  '  Thema  re- 
gium.'  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  these  cases  he 
attached  the  same  signification  to  the  terms 
Thema  and  Soggetto ;  and  applied  both  to  the 
principal  Subject ;  treating  the  Violin  and  Flute 
passages  in  the  Sonata,  and  the  florid  Motivo  in 
the  Canon,  as  Counter- Subjects.  But,  in  another 
work,  founded  on  a  Theme  by  Legrenzi,  he 
applies  tlie  term  'Thema,*  to  the  principal  Motivo, 
and  'Subjectum,'  to  the  subordinate  one.^  We 
must  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  two  terms 
were  in  Bach's  time,  to  a  certain  extent  inter- 
changeable. 

Handel,  though  he  did  occasionally  use  the 
Canto  fermo  as  Bach  used  it,  produced  his  best 
effects  in  quite  a  different  way.  In  tho  *  Funeral 

J  Ascribed  by  Schicht  and  Albrwhub^rrfr  to  S<>b».<ll«n  lJ«:b ; 
but  now  more  frequently  Kitiibuled  tu  Juhanu  Christuph.  lSe« 
»ol.  I.  p.  Ill  a.) 

»  •Them*  Wr*nt\»num  p«<l*)lt«r  »-l«bor«fuin  cum  inbji!*!©. 
Tlir  original  Jlt<.  .if  tlit>  work  <ll«»ppr»red.  >lr»»r».  Y^m  of 
iHslpilj,  hare  publUln?d  It  In  Ca»iler4  of  iheir  edition  of  tlie  Orgaa 
M  ork»,  OD  tbe  auibortiy  of  a  copy  by  Audreaa  Bach. 
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Anthem,'  he  treats  the  Chorale,  '  Hcrr  Je«u 
Christ'  first  m  a  Canlo  /ermo  and  then,  in 
duarUr  notei,  m  »  ngolArly-wacInd  Sabjeet 
*Am  from  the  power  of  pacn  <l  lays*  is  founded 
apoa  »  Chorale,  sung  in  Plain  Counterpoint  bj 
aU  the  Voioet;  H  derefore  itMida  th«  Sub- 
ject (if  t^o  Movement,  whilf  thfi  Cmmter  Suliject 
is  entirely  confined  to  the  Instrumental  Accom- 
paniiiMBtb  In  'O  God,  w1m>  from  tlw  MiekHng's 
mouth/  in  the  'Fonndlhig  Anthem,'  the  Mel(>dy 
of  '  Aus  tiefer  NoUfc*  it  treated  as  an  orthodox 
Canto  ./(mno.  after  the  naaaer  of  the  Motet, '  Idi 
la8se  dicli  niclit,'  alroadv  quoted.  But,  thi.s  was 
not  Handel's  usual  practice.  Uis  CatUiJ'ermi  are 
more  frequently  oonfined  to  a  few  notes  only  of 
Plain  Chaunt,  aung  slowly,  to  give  weight  to  the 
regularly- developed  Subject,  as  in  'bing  ye  to 
tlie  Lord.*  the  'HaUelnjah  Ofaonn,*  the  hwt 
Chorus  in  the  '  Utrecht  Te  Deum,'  the  second  in 
the '  J  ubilate,'  the  Second  Cbandoe  Anthem, '  I«et 
God  ariw,*th«  hwl  Charm  in  *  Esther,*  and  other 
pla<  es  too  numerous  to  mention.* 

The  use  of  the  long-drawn  Canto-fermo  is  fast 
becoming  •  lost  art;  yet  the  effect  with  which 
Meudelsoohn  has  intnxluoed  '  Wir  glaubi  n  all' 
an  einen  Gott,'  in  combination  with  the  priumry 
Subject  of  *  But  our  God  aUdetb  in  HeaTen,'  in 
'S.  Paul,'  has  nut  ofti  n  heen  Hurpa>t.sed.  Mozart 
also  has  left  us  a  magnificent  instance,  in  the  last 
Finale  of  'Die  Zanberfltfte,'  where  he  haa  en- 
velo|iefl  the  Chorale,  '  Ach  Gott  vom  Himmel 
■ieh  darein,'  in  an  incomparable  network  of  in- 
etrumentsl  Connterpcrfnt :  and  Meyerbeer  has 
introduced  two  clever  and  highly  effective  imit- 
ations of  the  real  thing,  in  '  Lea  Huguenots,'  at 
the  *  Litaniea/  and  the  *  Conjuration/ 

V,  The  Bimllatity  of  the  Cnnti  ft  rmi,  and  even 
of  the  true  Subjects,  used  by  great  Composers, 
and  handed  on,  from  generation  to  generation, 
has  given  rise  to  much  ingenious  speculation. 
I.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  ia  a  pasMige  of 
slow  notof),  rifling  from  the  Tonio  to  the  Bub- 
Dominant,  and  then  descending  t<^)wartl8  tlie  note 
from  whence  it  started.  This  passage  is  oon- 
■tantly  found  in  old  Eoclemastical  Metodiee ; 
among  others,  in  that  of  the  Hymn  'Sterna 
Christi  munera.'  Zarlino  used  it  as  a  Theme 
for  his  examplee  in  Counterpoint.  Tn  Morley's 
'  Plain  and  ea«ie  Introduction,'  Philomathes 
gives  it  to  Pol^mathee,  as  a  Point  'familiar 
enough,  and  eane  to  bee  maintained'— I.  e.  de- 
veloped: while  the  'Master'  calls  it  *a  most 
oommon  Point,'  which  'though  it  were  giuen 
to  all  the  Musicians  of  the  world,  tiie^  might 
compose  vpon  it,  and  not  one  of  their  Com- 
positions  bee  like  vnto  that  of  another.*  Byrd 
used  it,  in  *Non  nobis '  [which  see]  ;  Palestrina, 
in  the  first  'Agnus  Dei  of  bis  '  Missa  brevis'; 
Bach,  in  the  'Gratias  agimus'  and  'Dona'  of 
his  Mass  in  B  minor ;  Handel,  in  '  Sinj;  ye  to  the 
LonI,'  the  'Hallelujah  Chorus,'  the  last  Chorus 
in  the  '  Utrecht  Te  Dcum.'  the  Chamher  Duet, 
' Tacete,  ohiml;  1'  and  many  other  placea ;  Stetfani, 

I  Al«wm<v|  mr..!».rn  rrttlc  flu.h  fault  with  niini'T  fur  calllriK  tlifl 
C««i»-/<r-iN.- -11  ■  >'.\,i  1.  I,,  '.I,,.  1  1  .  ui.t«-r---u;  j'-ci  ,  iiiit  f»i;j 
Into  Uw  Mtue  errur  tiluucK  Ut  acKi >baji  Uic  Uirochi  JubitM*.' 


in  his  Duct,  'Tengo  per  infallil<ilc  Perti.  in  k 
Foga  ^  8,  '  Ut  nos  poesimus ' ;  Mendelsaehn,  in 
'  Not  only  onto  him,'  from  'S.  Paul*;  and  Bee- 
thoven, in  the  Trio  of  the  gth  Ssiupliony.  And, 
in  struige  oontraet  to  all  these  grand  Composi- 
tiona,«n  anlonown  IVeneh  Composer  used  it,  with 
remarkable  effect,  in  '  Malbrook  s'en-va-t-i-Q 
guerre.'  The  truth  is,  the  passage  is  simply  a 
fragment  of  the  Scale,  which  u  mneh  the  oom- 
mon jirf>pcrty  of  Musician",  whether  Fiignlnti^  or 
Composers  of  the  later  Schools,  as  the  Alphabet 
if  the  oommon  property  of  Poeti.* 

2.  Another  Subject,  scarcely  less  universal  in  its 
application,  embraces  a  more  extended  portion  of 
the  eeale.  Baeh  oaaa  this  in  the  'Weihnnefats 
Oratorium.'  Handel,  in  the  'Hailstf-nc  t'horuH'; 
in  a  remarkable  Concerto  for  two  Orchestras,  of 
wludi  the  only  icnown  copy  is  the  original  Avio- 
graph  at  Buckingham  Palace;  in  'Worthy  is  tfie 
Lamb ' ;  in  '  When  his  loud  Voice,'  and  in  many 
other  places.   Mocart  used  it,  in  a  form  all  but 

ntit-al  with  Handel'-,  .'mil  also  in  the  invertol 
form,  in  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  Beethoven  used 
it  in  liis  First  Symphony;  in  nit  Sonata,  Op.  3 1 . 
No.  I  ;  and  in  the  inverted  fonn,  in  his  Symphony 
in  C  minor.  Schumann,  in  his  Stringed  Quartet, 
No.  I,  and  bia  PF.  Qimrtet,  Op.  47 ;  and  BvahoH^ 
in  the  Finale  to  hit  Symphony  in  C  Minor. 

3.  These  examples  deal  only  with  tlie  Si^alo.  T.ni 
there  are  certain  progressions  which  are  aa  much 
oommon  property  as  we  Scale  itself;  just  aa  there 
are  certain  combinations  of  letters  which  are  ae 
much  common  property  aa  the  Alphabet.  F!nt 
among  these  stand  the  leape  of  Flfthe  or  Foortlic, 
with  which  countless  Subjects  begin ;  and  scarcely 
less  oommon  are  the  Seouenoes  of  ascending 
Fourtht  and  deoeending  Fiftiu,  whidi  we  m 
frequently  find  associated  with  them  :  as  in  fiach** 
Fugue  in  Eb— No.  35  of  the  XLVIU ;  Mosan'a 
Overture  to  *Die  ZanberflotOb*  and  a  boiidrid 
other  OMea. 


— 7; — — di 
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4.  Closely  allied  to  these  Sequences  of  Fourths 
and  Fifths,  is  a  form  in  which  a  descending  Third 
is  followed  by  an  ascending  Fourth.  This  was 
used  for  a  Canon,  by  Turini,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  in  Handel's  Sewnd  Hautboy  Concerto,  and 
third  Organ  Fugue;  Morley's  Canzonet,  'Cmel* 
you  pull  away  too  soon';  Purcell's  *  Full  fathom 
five ' ;  and  numerous  other  cases,  including  a 
Subject  given  to  Mendelaadm  for  imptoviaatioa 
at  Rome,  Nov.  33,  1830. 
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5.  A  Subject,  chMaoteriiod  by  the  prominont 
nae  of  »  Diminished  Seventh,  »nd  familiar,  as 
thftt  of  'And  with  His  stripes,'  ia  also  a  very 
common  one.  Handel  himself  constantly  used 
it  as  a  Theme  for  improvi^aticm ;  and  otiiw  Com* 
poeen  have  used  it  also :  noteUy  M«MUUCif  in  tiM 
K  jrio  of  the  *  Beqoiem.' 


L  1 

\*i   •   \  -   
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6.  The  Intonation  and  Reciting-Note  of  the 
Secuud  Gregorian  Tone — used  eitlier  with,  or 
without,  the  firat  note  of  the  Mediation — may 
also  be  found  in  an  infinity  of  Subjectit,  both 
antient  and  modem;  including  that  of  Bach's 
Fugue  in  E,  no.  33,  and  the  Finale  of  the 
Jupiter  Symphony. 

The  number  of  Subjects  thus  traceable  from 
one  Composer  to  another  is  so  great,  that  it 
would  Le  impoHsible  to  give  even  a  licit  of  them. 
In  fact,  as  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  has  very  justly 
observed,  *it  ia  perhaps  difficult  for  a  Composer 
of  the  present  day  to  find  a  great  variety  of 
original  Fugue-Subjects.'  But,  the  treatment 
may  be  original,  though  the  Subject  has  been 
used  »  thousand  tunes;  and  thoM  oonstantly- 
recurring  Subjt>ctH  are  founded  tipon  progressions 
which, more  tlutn auyotheia,  suggest newCounter- 
Subjects  in  infinite  variety. 

VI.  The  Subject  of  Ciinon  differs  from  that  of 
Fugue,  in  that  it  is  continuous.  The  Subject  is 
a»  long  as  the  Canon  itnelf.  Hence,  it  ia  called 
the  Oaida,  or  Guide;  each  note  in  the  leading 
part  directing  those  that  are  to  be  sung  by  all 
the  other  Voices  in  turn.  Subject!  of  t£as  kind 
will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  338  a,  329  a,  461  6, 
464  h,  465  n,  and  other  places ;  and  many  more 
m.iy  be  wjen  in  the  pages  of  Burney  and  Haw- 
kitirf.  Exani[>leH  of  the  method  of  fitting  these 
Subjects  together  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  pp.  303  6, 
3040*  and  in  vol.  ii.  p.  238  6.  The  number  of 
pattsages  that  can  be  made  to  fit  toLr.  thcr  in 
Canon  is  so  iiniited,  that  the  same  note:i  have 
been  U(>ed,  over  and  over  again,  by  writers  of  all 
egee.  A  remarkable  instance  of  tluH  i.s  afforded 
by  *  Non  nobis.'  We  have  seen  how  mnny  Com- 
posen  have  chosen  this  as  »  Fagal  Subject ;  and 
nn  account  of  it,  with  pome  fiolutions  in  Canon 
not  generally  known,  will  found  at  vol.ii.  p.  464. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  older 
CSomposers  alone  were  able  to  prnluce  fine  Canons. 
Hnyon  thoroughly  understood  the  Art  of  writing 
them  [see  vol.  i.  710  b];  and  so  graoefol  are 
Mozart's  tliat  their  Subjects  might  very  easil)' 
be  mi.'itaken  for  those  of  an  ordinary  Part-Song.* 

VII.  Closely  allied  to  the  Subject  of  the  Canon 
is  that  of  the  '  n<ita,'  or  Round.  In  this,  ami 
in  its  comic  analogue  the  Catch,  the  Guida  is 
Allowed  by  every  Voioe  in  torn;  for  which 
reason  the  Compoeition  was  fimnerly  written 

1  8m  k  Urt*  eoOwtton  of  ciamplM  in  Mcrrtek%  HTi't**'  Trmto- 
ll«o  «f  AltwcfaUhmer.  loL  tt.  ppw  4U-CI. 


on  a  single  Stave.  It  will  be  found  so  written 
in  a  facnmih  of  the  Aldeet  example  we  possess, 

at  pairo  269  of  the  present  volume:  and  it  is 
virtually  so  written,  even  at  the  present  dav ; 
though,  in  modern  copies,  the  Onidn  ia  danMed 
back,  so  to  speak,  each  tiiii>'  a  new  Voice  SBleni^ 
so  as  to  give  the  outward  appearance  of  a  Seore. 
Thai  it  IS  not  renUy  •  Some  is  evident,  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  a  t-t  jiarate  Part  for  each 
Voice;  but»  there  is  a  substantial  diifereuce 
between  ^1  Mid  tiie  Oanon,  though  the  Snbfect 
of  both  !■  ealltd  a  Guida.  In  the  Canon,  the 
Subject  ftcnifl  the  whole  Composition.  In  the 
Round,  .it  oontinues  only  until  the  entrance  of 
the  second  Voice,  the  later  sections  of  the  Guida 
reprtsenting  Counter-Sulyects  only,  end  continu- 
ing to  fimush  new  Oounter»Snbjectt  at  often  aa 
new  Voices  enter. 

It  is  remarkable  that  thii»  the  oldest  form  of 
BSBOular  Part-writing  in  eadetoDoe,  ehonkl  not 
only  have  been  invented  in  England,  but  should 
still  be  more  highly  esteemed  in  England  than 
in  any  other  cminti^ — tat  it  is  only  in  England 
that  the  art  of  singing  a  Round  in  practised  with 
success,  and  the  success  with  which  we  practise 
it  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets.' 

VIII.  In  turning  from  the  leameti  complexities 
of  Fugue  and  Canon,  to  the  simple  Subject  of 
the  Dauce-Tune,  we  are  not,  as  might  be  sop- 
posed,  retracing  our  steps,  but  following  tlie  line 
traced  out  for  us  by  the  natural  development  of 
Art.  When  Instrumental  Mudc  first  began  to  at- 
tract attention,  the  Fugue  was  r^ardcd  as  the 
embodiment  of  its  highest  expression.  Lulli  ended 
his  Overtures  with  a  Fugue ;  but  as  time  pro- 
gressed this  form  of  Finale  was  superseded  by  that 
of  the  Danoe-Tune.  The  most  common  types  were 
those  of  the  Minuet,  the  Gavotte,  the  Bourr^e.  the 
Courantr,  the  Choconne,  the  Sarabande,  the  Giga, 
and  the  closely  allied  Tunes  of  tlie  Allemande, 
the  Ritomello,  the  Air,  and  the  March.  They 
originally  consisted,  for  the  most  port,  of  two 
short  Strains,  the  first  of  which  stated  the  Sub- 
ject, while  the  second  developed  it  according  to 
its  means.  It  was  tk  rlytenr  that  the  Minuet 
should  be  written  in  Triple  Time,  and  that  each 
phrase  of  its  Subject  should  Wgin  with  the 
down-beat  of  the  bar — though,  in  later  times, 
most  Minuets  began  with  the  third  beat  :  that 
the  Gavotte  should  be  in  Alia  brae  Time,  be- 
ginning at  the  half-bar  :  that  tl^e  Bourree  should 
be  in  ("oniiiinn  Time,  be_'inning  on  the  fourth 
beiit ;  that  tlte  AUeutande  should  be  in  Com- 
mon, and  the  Giga  in  Compound  Common  Time, 
each  beginning,  as  a  general  rule,  with  a  single 
short  note  :  and  so  with  the  rest.  It  was  indis- 
pensable that  the  First  Stiuin,  representing  the 
•Subject,  t-hiiuld  be  cnni|iletc  in  it->  If.  though  it 
did  not  always  end  in  the  Key  in  which  it  began. 
The  development  of  the  Subject,  in  the  Seoind 
Strain,  usually  consisted  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  Melody  by  means  of  phrases,  which,  in  the 
finer  esamples^  were  directly  derived  fimm  iteelf ; 
ioinetimeecariyhigaiJMurartwrietio  figure  tiiroagh 

i  Fn  f<rnooucrOMmMmoir,  •wtlMiZVIt  Bopimt  leassis 
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two  or  more  oloaeiy-related  Keyu ',  Bometimes  re- 
taming,  after  iSbHa  pnetm,  to  tlw  ilUlial  Strain, 
Mid  thus  completing  the  symmetry  of  the  Move* 
ment  in  •oandMice  with  priiiciples  of  the  deepest 
artiatio  ngnifiottioe.  The  xnoct  highly-developed 
forms  were  thfwe  of  the  Courante  and  Alleniande. 
In  these,  the  First  Strain,  if  in  the  Major  Mode, 
afanest  faivariably  modulatad  to  tho  Doininant. 
fur  the  purpose  uf  proceeding  to  •  formal  close  in 
that  Key:  if  in  the  Minor  Mode,  it  proceeded, 
in  like  manner,  to  the  Belative  Major.  The 
Seoond  Strain  then  started  with  a  tolerably  exact 
reproduction  of  the  initial  Subject  in  the  new 
Key,  or  some  other  dceely  related  to  it;  and 
the  Reprise  terminated  with  the  transposition  to 
the  original  Key  of  that  portion  of  the  First 
Strain  which  had  fintt  appeared  in  the  Dominant, 
or  Bolativc  Major.  In  theM  forms,  the  share  of 
intenet  allotted  to  the  process  of  development 
WM  very  small  indeed,  compared  with  that  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Sobjoct  itself;  insomuch  that,  in 
man^  very  fine  examples,  the  entire  Movement 
consisted  of  little  more  than  a  Subject  artfully 
extended  by  the  articulation  of  two  members  of 
not  very  unequal  proportions. 

IX.  Very  different  from  this  was  the  next 
manifestritinn  of  progressive  power.  Taking  the 
lines  of  the  A  Hernando  as  the  limit  of  his  general 
contour,  Haydn  useil  a  primary  Subject,  of  com- 
paratively limited  dimensions,  as  the  foundation 
of  a  Movement  of  greater  length  and  higher  deve- 
lopment than  any  previously  attempted.  For  this 
form  a  good  Subject  was  of  paramount  import- 
•noe;  butitaofficewasthatofatext, and  nothing 
more:  the  real  interest  of  the  Movement  lay  in 
the  completeness  of  its  trt  atincnt.  And,  because 
no  form  of  treatment  can  be  complete  without 
the  element  of  contract,  the  Father  of  the  Sym- 
phony enriched  his  new  Art  form  with  a  Second 
Subject,  so  constructed  m  to  enhance  the  bt-auty 
of  the  Primary  Tliemo  by  the  intrtKluction  of 
some  form  of  expression  distinctly  opposed  to  it. 
Presented  for  the  fir»t  time  immediately  after 
the  first  great  Modulation  to  the  iJominant  or 
Relative  Major,  the  subordinate  Motive natorally 
brought  the  First  Section  of  the  Movement  to 
a  conclueiou,  in  one  or  other  of  those  nearly  re- 
I.-ited  Keys ;  and,  naturally  also,  reappoated  after 
the  Reprise,  with  the  transposition  necessary  to 
terminate  the  Second  Section  in  tlie  original  Key. 
Haydn  sometimes,  and  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
constantly,  followed  lhi.s  Second  Subject  by  a 
Third  one,  in  the  Baiiie  Key — as  in  the  Over- 
ture to  'Figaro,'  and  many  nmilar  Movements: 
but  this  plan  introdiuid  no  new  principle,  and 
was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  a  re-ast<ertion  of  the 
leading  idea— that  of  introducing  a  new  eonroe 
of  intereHt  at  a  critical  turn  of  the  Movement. 
With  the  working  of  these  Subjects  we  have,  at 
present,  no  concern.  It  remains  only  to  ihow 
the  various  forms  they  assumed  in  tho  OKWt 
important  styles  of  Ooni[x>8itiou. 

In  the  Overture,  the  First  Subject,  If  mi- 
trammelkd  by  nny  dramatic  or  de»crij)tive  pur- 
pose, is  ubuttlly  a  spirited  one ;  and  the  Second, 
of  n  mora  auatainod  or  cMtftbile  ebuMter.  In 


the  great  majority  of  caae%  both  Subjecta  are 
complete  in  thenuelToe  ;  hut  the  firrt  ia  gener- 
ally a  comparatively  short  one,  while  the  second 
sometimes  presents  the  Conn  of  »  fully-developed 
Air,  coniietii^  of  two  or  ovon  more  distinct 
Strains,  &s  in  the  Overtures  to  '  Euryanthe '  and 
'  Huy  him:  Very  frequently  the  first  forU  in- 
trodnoes  an  independent  Theme  in  the  primary 
Key,  as  in  'Der  FreischtiU'  and  *  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  Qassical  Overtures  almost  al- 
ways start  with  a  strongly  marked  Theme  in 
Simple  Cummon  Time.  There  is,  indeed,  no  law 
concerning  this  point:  but  the  custom  is  so 
general,  Aat  one  of  Mendelssohn's  most  active 
coadjutors  at  the  Gewandhaus  condemned  the 
identity  of  Time  (6  4)  in  '  The  Naiades  *  and 
*Tho  Rttler  of  the  Spirits,'  as  a  self-evident 
pla;,nari8m  on  the  part  of  Sterndale  Bennett,  iiot- 
withstanding  the  entirely  different  character  of 
the  two  worki.  Yet  the  Overture  to  'Kgmont' 
is  in  3-4  time. 

The  First  Subject  of  the  Symphony  is  open  to 
greater  variety  of  chu'acter  than  that  of  the 
Overture  ;  is  frequently  iu  3-4  or  6-8  Time,  or 
even  in  0-8,  as  in  Spohr's  'Die  Weihe  der  Tone' ; 
and  b  ones  of  oonsiderable  length  and  extended 
development,  aS  in  Mendelssohn's  'Scotch  S^-m- 
phony.'  This  last  characteristic,  however,  is  by 
no  memt  a  constant  one :  witness  the  First  Sub- 
ject of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  which 
consists  of  four  notes  only.  As  a  general  rub . 
the  Seoond  Subject  of  the  Symphony  is  leaa  ex-  1 
tended  in  form  than  that  of  the  Overture ;  and  it 
may  be  predicated,  with  almost  absolute  certainty, 
that  the  less  extended  the  Theme,  the  more  com- 
pletely and  ingeniously  will  it  be  'woriml.*  and 
rice  versa. 

The  Subjects  of  the  Sonata  differ  from  those 
of  the  Symphony  chiefly  in  their  adaptation  to 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  In^tmmeiit  or 
Instruments  for  which  they  are  written;  tmd 
the  same  may  be  said,  within  certain  limita,  of 
those  of  the  Concerto,  which  however  are  alfuoet 
always  of  greater  extension  and  completeness  I 
than  those  of  may  other  form  of  Composition,  and 
are  treatetl  in  a  n>;inner  peculiar  to  themsM-lvo. 
anil  difiering  very  materially,  in  certain  par- 
ticulan,  from  the  plan  parsued  in  most  other 
Movenjents — as,  for  instance,  in  the  almoat 
epigrannnatic  teraenesH  with  which  all  the  Sub- 
jects of  the  First  Movement  wore  interwoven, 
m  the  opening  Tutti,  into  na  efrftome  of  the 
whole. 

But  in  the  important  points  of  completeness 

and  extension,  all  thetse  Motivi  yield  t'l  tli.-e  of  the 
J;*in(ii>,  the  l  iiut  Subject  of  which  furma  a  quite  ' 
independent  section  of  the  Movement,  and  often 
closes  with  a  definite  Miid  well-ni.irkefl  ('adt  nce  | 
before  the  introduction  of  the  tirst  Modulation.  i 
as  in  the  Bondo  of  Beethoven's  'Sonata  Piis- 
torale'  (i)p.  29);  that  of  the  Sonata  in  C  nwii-T 
(op-  53)  i        of  Mozart'H  Sonata  d  4  metint,  in 
C  major:  and  numeroos  other  instanoea.  This 
Subject  is  rarely  presented  in  ajiv  other  than  its 
original  form  in  Uie  primitive  Key ;  though,  in 
oertein  ezcef>tioiial  esses  mah  as  Weber's  Bondo 
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for  PF.  in  Eb — it  i»  very  elaborately  developed. 
The  Second  Subject — which  almost  alwayB  Uiakea 
ita  fint  appenrance  in  tbe  Kay  of  the  Dominant, 
or  Relative  Major,  to  re  appear,  after  the  last 
Keprine,  in  the  primitive  Key — i»,  in  most  cases, 
little  loM  complete  and  eslndMl  than  the  First, 
though  ita  construction  is  generally  less  homo- 
geneous, consisting,  frequently,  of  two,  three,  or 
evennKwediHtinct  memMn,  DiurkL  l  by  oouidw- 
»ble  divenity  of  figure  and  plirasing,  as  in 
Weber's  Rondo  in  Efr,  already  cite<l.    This  Sub- 
j«et,  like  the  Flnti  it  seldam  broken  up  to  any 
l^reat  extent,  or  very  completely  'workefl,'  tht)Uj,'h, 
Stf  we  have  seen,  it  is  again  employed,  in  its  eu- 
iiraly,  in  a  transposed  tonn.   The  Third  Subject 
is  usually  of  a  less  extended  character  than  the 
First  and  Second;  or,  if  equally  complete  and 
oontiBQous,  is  at  leMt  more  easily  bnAen  up  into 
Aagmentary  phrases,  and  therefore  more  cajiable 
of  effective  working.    The  Third  Subject  of 
Beethoven's  '  Sonate  Pathdtiqae'  (Op.  13),  is  al- 
most fugal  in  ch.'iracter,  and  rend<T»'<l  intensely 
interesting  by  itd  tine  oontrapuutal  truatment, 
tboQi^  destined  nevermore  to  rc-appcar,  after 
the  second  reprise  of  the  principal  Theme.  In- 
deed, each  of  the  tliree  Subjects  of  the  typical 
Itonilo  is  nearly  always  so  designed  as  to  form 
the  basis  of  an  iiu It- pendent  section  of  the  Move- 
ment; and,  though  the  First  must  necessarily 
aapear  three,  or  even  four  times,  in  the  original 
iLey,  and  the  Second  twice,  in  diffen-nt  Keys, 
the  Third,  even  when  elaboratcdy  worked  in  its 
own  aeotion,  is  very  seldum  heard  again  in  a 
Iftter  one.    In  the  Hondo  of  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
Op<  26,  the  Third  Subject  is  as  complete  in 
itaelt  and  as  little  dependent  on  the  rest  of  the 
Movement,  as  the  Second,  or  the  First ;  and  is 
MUnuuarily  dismissed  aft^r  its  first  plain  statement. 
Bn(  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  mode 
of  proceeding.    In  the  Rondo  of  the  Sonata  in  C 
Major,  Op.  53,  all  the  Subjects,  including  even 
the  First,  are  worked  with  an  ingenuity  quite 
oal  to  that  disjiluyed  in  the  First  Movement 
the  work,    hitill,  these  Subjects  all  differ  en- 
tirely, both  in  form  and  dbuMctcr,  from  tho»o 
employed  in  the  Fii^t  Movement;  and  this  will 
always  be  found  to  be  the  cx-e  iu  the  liouJus  of 
the  great  filamrical  Composers. 

There  remains  yet  another  class  of  Subjects 
to  which  we  have  as  yet  ma(.lo  no  allusion,  but 
which,  nevarthelow.  plays  a  very  important 

?art  in  the  ODConomy  of  Municil  Composition, 
allude  to  the  Subjects  of  Dramatic  ]\lovo- 
ments,  lH)th  Vocal  and  In^ti  iimental.  It  is 
obvious,  that  in  Siilij-v-i  of  thin  kind  the  most 
important  element  is  tlie  peculi.ir  fi  irm  of  dramatic 
expresaiail.  necessary  tor  e;ich  individual  Theme. 
And,  because  the  varietitH  of  dramatic  expression 
are  practically  innumerable,  it  is  impostdble  to 
fix  any  limit  to  the  varieties  of  form  into  which 
such  Subjects  may  be  consistently  cn-t.  At  certnin 
epochs  iu  the  history  of  the  Lyric  Drama,  con- 
■utency  has  ondoabtadly  been  violated,  and 
legitimate  artistic  progress  Mcriou.sly  hindered, 
contracted  ^-iews  on  this  point.  In  the  days  1 
Hasse,  for  instance,  •  penurtantdBlnninatiaB  j 
TOi;..  m.  PT.  6. 


to  oast  all  Melodies,  of  whatever  character,  into 
the  same  stereotyped  form,  led  to  the  petrifaction 
of  all  natural  expression  in  the  most  unnatural 
of  all  mechanical  contrivances — the  so-called '  Con- 
cert-Opera.' Against  this  perversion  of  dramatic 
truth  all  true  Artists  couHcientiously  rebdUad. 
Gluck,  with  a  larger  Orchestra  and  stronger 
Chorus  at  command,  returned  to  the  principles 
set  forth  by  Peri  and  Cacciui  in  the  year  looo. 
Mozart  invented  Subjects,  faultlessly  propor- 
tioned, yet  always  exactly  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  dramatic  situation,  and  the  peculiar  form 
of  passion  neeiled  for  its  expression.  These  Sub- 
jects he  wrought  into  Movements,  the  symmetry 
of  which  equalled  that  of  his  most  hnished>Con- 
certos  and  Sym[i}ii>nif"<,  while  their  freetlom  of 
development,  and  elabontte  construction,  not 
only  intarfwaed  no  hindrance  to  the  most  perfect 
scenic  propriety,  but,  on  the  contrary,  carried 
on  the  Action  of  the  Drama  with  a  power 
which  has  long  been  the  despair  of  hia  most 
ambitious  imitators.  Moreover,  in  his  greatest 
work,  *  II  Don  (jiuvanui,*  he  used  the  peculiar 
form  of  Subject  now  known  as  the  *  Leading 
Theme''  with  unapproachable  eH'ect ;  entrusting 
to  it  the  respou!jibility  of  bringing  out  the  point 
of  deepest  interest  in  tha  Diaina— a  duty  which 
it  performs  with  a  succenB  t^w  well  known  Ut 
new]  even  a  passing  comment.  In  'Der  Frei- 
schiits/  Weber  followad  up  this  idea  with  great 
effect;  inventing,  among  other  ntriking  Subjects, 
two  oonstantly-recurring  Theuieti,  whiuh,  applied 
to  the  Heroine  of  the  pictce  and  tha  Dtemon, 

invest  the  Seeuea  in  which  they  appaar  with 

special  interest. 

At  the  present  roomaBt,  the  popularity  of  the 
'Leading  'ITicme'  exceeds  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  Subject ;  while  the  danger  of  relapsing  into 
tha  dead  forms  of  tha  Sohoul  of  Uasse  has  ap* 
parontly  ren<  lie(l  its  z.oro.  Tint,  the  constructive 
AVer  of  iMi>/-irt,  iis  exhibited  in  his  wonderful 
inales,  still  sets  emulation  at  defiance. 
The  ditfercnt  forms  of  Sul  jeet  thus  rapidly 
touched  upon.  con»titut<3  but-  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  those  in  actual  use ;  but  wo  trust 
that  we  have  said  enough  to  enable  the  Student 
to  judtfe  for  himself  as  to  the  ciiaracteristics  of 
any  otban  irith  whidi  he  may  meel^  dming  tha 
course  of  his  reaoarches,  and  the  more  po,  Hince 
many  Subjects  ot  importanoe  are  deacribeil  iu  tlie 
articles  on  the  speeial  forms  of  CSomposition  to 
which  they  belong.  [W.S.R.] 

SUBMEDIAl^T.  The  sixth  note  of  the  scale 
rising  upwarda.  The  note  next  abo^  the  domi- 
nant, as  A  in  the  key  of  C.  The  subme<liant  of 
any  major  scale  is  chiefly  brought  into  prominence 
as  the  tonic  of  ita  lelative  minar.  [C.H.U.F.] 

SUBSIDIART,  in  a  symphonic  work,  is  a 

theme  of  inferior  importance,  not  strictly  form- 
ing part  of  either  first  or  second  bul)ject,  but 
siwoidinata  to  one  or  the  other.  The  spaoea 
between  the  two  subject",  which  in  the  early  days 
before  Beethoven  were  flliod  up  by  '  padding '  in 
tha  shape  of  formal  passages  and  modulations^ 

•  lwLsi»lienr. 
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'f  in  obedienco  to  his  admirable  practice, 
oocapied  bj  distinct  idea*,  uauallvof  small  scope, 
but  of  definite  jiurport.  [See  rol.  i.  p.  aoj  6  ]  The 
'Eroica'  Symphony  affords  early  and  Blrikin^j 
examples  of  subeidtary  subjects  in  varioui  pnui- 
tions.  TLuSy  on  the  usual  dominant  uaaaage 
preceding  the  and  rabjeot  appMn  the  ^untive 
BMlodjr 
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which  beoomes  of  so  much  importanoe  in  tbu 
tnA  part.  And  the  same  tftb  bdongi  alio  to  the 

fresh  subject  which  appMis  traintiLtitly  during 
the  *  working-out '  with  so  mach  effect : — 


1  » 


Equally  noticeable  in  the  phnt0  Id  ffrnffft** 
situaliuu  in  the  4th  Syuiphuny, 


while  the  melody  which  Schubert  interpolated 
M  aa  aflarthought  in  th«  Scheno  of  his  gr«at 
C  major  Sjmpbonj  it  too  wall  kuomn  to  require 
qnotatioa. 

Thew  two  lart  however  are  not  worked,  and 
can  therefore  hardly  be  classed  as  '  theniM/  but 
are  more  of  the  nature  of  '  episodes.' 

In  fomo  eases  a  Subndiary  acquires  so  much 
Imjportanoe  in  the  working  out  as  to  rank  as  a 
thud  mibjeot.  The  lulian  Symphony  of  Men- 
dalMobn  sappliei  a  type  of  this.    The  subject — 


which  sppears  shortly  after  the  double  bar  in  the 
1st  movement,  though  properly  speaking  merely 
a  Subsidiary,  is  eo  insisted  upon  and  ebborated 
in  tho  wnrkingwoat  an  1  i  la  as  to  liviltlie  ist 
subject  itself  in  imporlauce. 

As  a  notable  exception  to  tbe  mie  that  a  Sub- 
sidiary is  ustially  very  short,  w.  may  mention 
that  in  the  Rondo  Finale  of  Katt^s  Fk\  Quartet 
in  G  (op.  202)  then  ooenn  a  raboKdinato  theme 
0T«  00  ban  in  langth.  [F.C.] 

srCTEXTOR,  1.  e.  Sub-cantor.  A  cathedral 
officer,  deputy  to  the  I'rscentur.  His  duty  is  to 
supply  his  principars  plaoe  daring  abanoe,  in 
the  regulation  of  tbo  servioe^  and  other  duties  of 
the  Pnecentor.  [O.] 


8f)SSMAY£B. 

SUCCts  D'ESTIME.  A  saccese  whidi  ii 
due  to  the  qfmpathy  of  Mends,  or  the  desire  to 
do  justiee  to  a  mantorioat  oomposer,  or  to  the 

hidden  inner  merits  of  a  work,  and  not  due  to 
those  qualities  which  appear  on  the  suriaoe  and 
compel  the  applaneo  dt  the  public.  [G.] 

SUCHER,  Jour,  bom  at  DSbOr,  Eisenburg, 
ilungarj',  Nov.  23,  1S44,  was  brought  up  in  tbe 
Loweuburig  Convict  at  Vienna,  as  a  chorister  in 
the  Uofkapelle,  which  he  joined  on  the  same 
day  with  Hans  Richter,  the  con<Iuctor.  On  com- 
pleting his  course  at  the  Convict  he  began  to 
etndy  law.  bat  soon  threw  it  aside,  woiied  at 
count*?rfM)int  with  Swhter,  and  ailopted  murfc 
as  las  profession.    B^iumng  as  sub-conductor 
of  a  Singing  Society  in  ViecAa.  Im  advueed  to 
be  '  Repetitor '  of  the  solo  singers  at  the  Imperial 
Court  Opera,  and  conductor  at  the  Comic  Opera» 
and  in  1876  went  to  Leipsig  as  ooodnetor  or  the 
City  Theatre.    In  the  following'  year  hr>  marrifxl 
Fraulein  Rosa  Hsssolbeck^  the  then  prima  donna 
of  the  aamo  hooeo.  She  belonge  to  VelbBf>g  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  is  the  daughter  of  one  musi- 
cian and  the  niece  of  another.    Her  first  en* 
gagement  mm  at  TVSvee.  Hmooo  dm  "wnnt  te 
Konii^'sberg  and  thence  to  Berlin  and  Danzig, 
where  she  was  engaged  by  her  future  husband 
for  Leipzig.  Tram  I^ipzig  in  i  S  79  hiwband  and 
wife  went  to  Hamburg,  where  they  are  settleil  as 
conductor  and  prima  donna.   They  visited  iing- 
Iandini88e,aiidMnio.Saeher  proved  hereodnent 
qualities  both  as  a  singer  and  an  actress  by  tbe 
extraordinary  range  of  parts  in  which  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Gennan  opera  at  Dmty  La&»— 
Eurj-anthe ;  Senta;  Elisabeth;  Elsa  ;  and  Isolde. 
Her  husband  produced  a  '  Scene '  or  Cantata  en* 
titled  '  Waldfritttlein*  ('Tho  wood  maiden  *)  for 
soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  at  the  Richter  Concert 
of  J  une  5.   Composition  is  no  novelty  to  Uecr 
Soehor;  even  in  Ut  diarieler  days  wo  hear  of 

songs,  masses,  cantatAa,  and  overturct",  one  of 
whicil,  to  an  opera  called  'Use,'  was  bruught 
fbrward  at  a  concert  in  Vienna. in  1873.  Odo 

of  hiH  bei^t-known  publiRhed  woriu  ieaLiieder' 

cycluB  entitled  '  Kulieurt.'  [G.] 

SiiSSMAYEK,'  I  BANZ  Xaver,  composer  and 
Capellmeister,  born  1766  at  Steyer  hi  Upper 
Austria,  and  educated  at  the  monastery  of 
KremsniGnster,  where  he  attempted  composition 
in  several  branches.  At  Vienna  be  ha<l  instmo* 
tion  from  Salieri  and  Mozart.  With  the  latter 
he  formed  the  closest  attachment,  becoming, 
to  neo  Seyfried's  expression,  '  the  inseparable 
companion  of  the  inmiort^il  Amphion.*  Jahn 
details  the  work  he  did  fur  the  '  Clemenza  di 
Tito'  on  its  production  at  Prague,  whither  ho 
accompanied  Morju-t.  Siis^mayer  was  at  his 
bed-side  the  evening  before  Mosart's  death, 
while  the  latter  tried  to  give  him  the  neoesaary 
iiistnictions  for  completinLf  bis  Kemiiem,  a  t:i>k 
for  wliich  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  knack 
of  imitating  Mozart*e  hudwriting.  Jahn  has 
stated  in  detail  (ii.  173)  how  nuich  of  that  work 
is  in  all  probability  Sfiesmayer's.  [.See  voL  ii. 
p.  40a  «.] 

I  HsrfiasMaadraaasyBfaMf  euMun. 
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As  »  oompoeer  SussmAjer's  naaw  (m  'papU 
of  S«]i«f{  and  Monrt')finft  uppmn  •»  Soliik»> 

neder'a  Theatre,  where  his  opera,  '  Moses,'  was 
brought  oat  May  4,  1792  •  revived  in  179O, 
and  again  in  oonoerfe-form  in  i8oa  Tliit  wm 
followed  by  *  L'Incanto  snperato,'  a  '  muaico- 
rutuantic  fable'  (Burgtheater,  1793)*  ^7 
'Vet  Spiegel  ymi  Arindian'  (8rnikanw1iir*» 
Tlieatre,  1794),  libretto  by  Schikanedar,  which 
boctuue  a  favourite,  and  was  eulogised  hj  the 
'Wienar  Zt&%vmg*   Ha  beeama  in  1794  com- 
jiiwer,    aii<l    in    1795    CajiellnuvHter,    to  the 
Karuthuerthor  Court  Theatre,  where  he  pro* 
dnoad  raoeanrivdy  'Dia  adla  Radia*  (1795), 
*  Die   FreiwilHffen'  (1796),   '  Der  Wihlfang' 
(1797),  'Der  Marktschreier '  and  '  Soliman  der 
Zweita*  (1799),  'Gnlnaia*  (1800),  and  *Pliaania' 
(iFoi).    Hia  patriotic  cantfita,  'Per  l^ettcr  in 
Ge£ahr,'  was  performed  at  an  entertainment  to 
tha  Vienna  iralmtaen  in  tha  large  Redonian- 
sa.il  at  a  time  nf  tlireatened  war  (i79^>\  and 
several  times  repeated  in  the  same  building, 
and  by  the  TonMnstlar  Sodelilt.  SOismayer 
also  composed  two  operas  for  Prai,-iic.    Scvi  ml 
of  the  above  works  were  printed,  some  only  in 
part,  while  otheis   masses,  and  imaller  ohordi- 
works,  inBtrumental  pifce?,  et<-. — exist  only  in 
MS.   Though  wanting  in  depth  and  originality 
his  woriu  ara  mdoSoas,  and  have  a  oerlain 
popular  charaetsr  peculiar  to  himKclf.   Hf  m'u^ht 
perhaps  have  zisen  to  a  higher  flight  had  he  not 
been  orertakm  by  death  after  a  leng  illneop, 
So}>t.  17,  iSo^v    I'rince  Esterhaiy  bought  his 
entire  MSS.  from  his  widow.  ((".  F.P.] 

SUITE.    In  the  jieriod  between  the  hitter 
part  of  the  16th  and  the  banning  of  the  i8th 
centnry  the  most  coii«|iictioiJ8  feature  of  univer- 
sal instriiniental  musiu  ih  the  prufutsiun  of  dance 
tunea.    All  the  most  civilised  nations  of  that 
time  took  equal  pleasure  in  theui ;  and  partly 
owing  to  the  itinerant  uiusicians  who  traversed 
divtrs  countries,  and  partly  to  the  wars  which 
broiiL;lit  rcprf-.tL-ntativcH  of  ditforent  natinnalities 
into  trttjubut  contact,  both  friendly  and  hostile, 
the  various  characteristic  types  were  spread  from 
one  land  to  another,  were  adopted  universally  by 
conip<j«er>',  irrespective  of  nationality,  and  were 
80  aoolimattiKxi  as  to  become  in  many  cases  as 
characteristic  of  and  as  popular  in  the  countries  of 
their  ailoptiun  as  in  that,  of  their  origin.  Thia 
is  sufficienilv  illustrated  in  Morley's  well-known 
'Plain  and  Easy  Intio^luction  to  Practicvil  Mu- 
sic,' printed  in  1597.    Fc»r  when  he  comes  to 
treat  of  danoe-nrasio,  the  first  things  he  takes 
notice  of  are  Pavans  and  (halliards,  Almanes  and 
Branles;  of  which  the  first  two  are  of  Italian 
origin,  t}i>  third  probaUy  Snablaa,  and  tha  last 
yreuch.    Tlie  firnt  two  were  not  only  in  common 
use  for  liaucing  purposes  in  (^ueen  Jiliizabeth's 
time,  but  were  ado|>ted  by  tha  great  eomposers 
of  the  day  and  a  little  latfr  as  a  favourite  Ixsis 
for  iiMtrumental  pieces,  which  were  intended  as 
nrach  for  private  enjoyment  as  muslo  as  for 
accompaniments  to  dances;  and  they  are  found 
plentifully  scattered  in  such  collections  as  'Queen 

EUabetb'a  Tiiginal  Book'  and  tha  'Pteth«ai%* 


among  sets  of  variations,  preludes,  and  fantssits. 
A  large  proportion  of  saeh  danoea  ware  naturally 

taken  8in.;ly,  but  compoaeia  saily  pt-rceived  the 
advantage  of  contrasting  one  with  another.  Tb  us 
Moiley,  in  the  same  put  of  tha  work  just  men- 
tioned, speaks  of  the  deairabltness  of  alternating 
Pavans  and  Galiiards;  since  the  first  was  'a 
Und  of  itaid  madek  ociidned  ibr  grave  dancing.' 
and  the  latter  *a  lighter  and  more  stirring  kind 
of  dancing';  and  he  further  describes  more  ob- 
scurely the  contrast  ariring  from  tha  44ima 
anil  3-time  which  subsists  between  them.  The 
following  examples  are  the  first  halves  of  a 
•  Favaiur  and  a  *Oallaido*  by  Byrd,  which  My 
iUostnta  Hciltj*a  dflaoripUan 

Pavann. 
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Spitta,  in  bin  Lite  of  Bach  (i.  68i>,  Tncntions  the 
•MM  oontnat  M  popular  in  Gemuuijr  »  little 
Ifttsr,  and  nftn  to  the  publtofttion  of  thirty 
Paduans  and  Gaillards  by  Johann  Ohm  of  Drrn- 
dea  in  1604.  In  such  »  nuuiner  ohgioatod  the 
idM  of  joining  diffBNnt  dtae^tmm  togatbor  to 
make  an  artistic  balance  and  contrast.  an<!  in 
thia  lies  the  germ  of  the  Suite in  which,  by 
■ekcting  danoet  tf  Tsrloat  tt*tioBuiliti«i,  and  dis- 
poeing  them  in  the  order  which  disjilayt-d  their 
relative  bearings  on  one  another  to  the  best  ad- 
ertabliahed  the  lint  Menkr 
InatniBental  cyclic  art-form. 

It  ii  not  posidble,  for  want  of  materialB,  to 
tnoe  folly  the  process  of  nleotloii.  The  Pavara 
and  Galliarils  dropped  out  of  fashion  very  early, 
and  Allemandes  and  Courantes  came  in,  and 
■DOB  beoame  »  sort  of  estBUisbed  mideat,  to 
which  was  sometimes  appemleil  ,1  Saruhaiidt',  or 
even  several  oUier  danoe  movements,  ami  u  i're- 
lode.  Indeed,  when  the  principle  of  grouping 
movements  together  was  tuice  accepteii,  the  specu- 
lations of  oomposets  in  that  line  seem  to  have 
been  only  Ifamted  hy  their  knowledge  of  daooe- 
forms.  It  was  in  fact  by  experimenting  with 
▼arioos  methods  of  grouping  that  the  most 
MtisftMstoTf  eaeoeidoB  was  arrived  at ;  and  thus 
many  "f  the  earlier  suites  contain  a  (greater  pro- 
fusion and  variety  than  is  found  in  those  of  the 
matvier  psilod.  In  PmoeU'e  mitee,  for  instance, 
which  date  from  the  last  10  or  30  yearis  of  the 
17th  centan^,  besides  the  Allemande  and  Cou* 
lante,  whien  occupy  jost  the  very  position  in 
which  they  are  found  in  the  Suites  of  Bach  and 
Handel ;  in  one  case  the  group  also  comprises  a 
Sarabaade,  OebeH,  Mbuet,  Riggadoon.  Intrade, 
and  March  ;  while  another  contains  a  Trumpet 
tone  and  a  Chaoone,  and  another  a  Hornpipe. 
One  of  the  mast  onzioaa  featorse  in  them  is  the 
absence  of  the  Jig,  which  in  the  mature  uuite- 
form  was  the  only  one  admitted  of  English  origin. 
The  opening  with  a  Prelude  is  almoathiTariable ; 
and  this  is  not  aatotiisliin^'.  since  thia  kind  of 
movement  (which  can  hardly  be  described  as  a 
*fonn')  was  as  &miUar  as  the  dioices,  from 
having  been  ho  often  attempted  by  the  early 
instrumental  composers,  such  as  B^rd,  Orlando 
Gibbons,  Bull,  and  Blow  among  Englishmen. 
Tho  order  of  four  movements  which  served  as 
the  nndeoe  in  the  laige  proportion  of  suites 
of  the  mature  period  b  also  ocaurionally,  by 
accident,  found  very  eariy;  as  for  instance  in 
one  of  the  Suites  of  Froberger,  which  Nottebohm 
says  wae  written  in  1 649 ;  and  another  by  Lully, 
which  was  probably  written  eailyia  the  ieoood 
half  of  the  Hauie  century. 

These  groups  had  however  as  yet  no  uniform 
distinctive  title.  In  England,  in  common  with 
other  combinations  of  divisions  or  movements, 
they  were  generally  called  Lessons,  or  Suites  of 
Le&sons,  and  continued  to  be  so  called  till  after 
Handel's  time.  In  Italy  similar  groups  were 
called  Sonate  da  Camera ;  in  Germany  they  were 
called  Parties  or  Partitas,  as  in  the  Clavier- 
Ubong  of  Kuhnau  publiahed  in  1689, 
of  aix  bj  Johann  Krieger  published  in  1697 ;  and 


.in  France  they  were  as  yet  commonly  known  ai 
Ordres.  Thus  the  £tct  evidently  exieted  os- 
vereally  for  aone  time  before  the  name  hy  wUeb 
it  is  now  known  came  into  general  u<o. 

The  composers  of  different  countries  iilastnted 
in  diflbrent  dsfgroee  the  tendoiey  towaxda  eoa- 

golidatinn  which  is  inevitable  in  an  art-fum . 
The  steps  taken  by  the  Italians  appeM*  to  be 
partienlariy  important  aa  Olnatrating  the  ^*i1%ri 
tendencies  of  the  Suite  and  the  S  inata.  CotcIK*I 
earlier  Sonate  da  Camera  are  scarcely  distingaidb* 
able  ftom  the  suite  type,  as  they  nnimiet  of  a 
string  i  f  dance-tunes  prcee<ie<l  by  a  prvlud^ 
The  later  sonatas  or  soloa  of  his  Opem  i^oinlai 
however,  reprssent  diflbrent  types.    Boom  still 
ronsist  of  dance  tunes,  but  many  also  show  s 
fair  proportion  of  movements  of  more  afasteact 
natore ;  and  In  several  the  daaee  eimuciut  ia,  in 
name  at  lea^it,  (juite  absent.    Thrse  are  iiidee<i  > 
mrt  of  combination  of  the  church  and  r->>%«^^ 
sonata  into  a  eeeular  fonn,  adding  •  cmitaopa  er 
free  fuiral  ni  ivenunt  in  the  jilace  of  the  aUv 
mande,  and  transmuting  the  other  danoe  types 
into  movemente  with  general  qnalitieo  analogoes 
to  the  earlier  sonatas.     Where  this  ab-ir*-. 
character  prevailed,  the  type  approached  nwrt 
distinctly  to  that  of  the  modem  and 
where  the  unifonnity  of  a  <lance  rhythm  pp: 
vailed  throughout,  it  approached  mare  neariji 
to  the  enitc  type.   In  tame  eaaea  tlw  sttvaiig*- 
ment  had  already  ceased  to  \)o  a  mere  crude 
experiment  in  antithesis,  such  aa  the  earij 
baumoe  of  galliaid  and  pavan,  and  nttidned  t» 
tlie  diLTnity  of  a  com|ilcte  art-form.    With  tht 
Italians  the  remarkable  distinction  of  their  violia 
school  led  to  the  greater  onltivation  of  the 
Viulin  Sonata,  which  thou<;h  retaining  a  few 
danoe  fonns,  differed  markedly  in  their  diatribo- 
tion.  Mid  even  in  the  atnietore  of  the  movetDentr 
In  Ixith  France  and  Germany,  more  attentioa 
seems  to  have  been  pMd  to  the  clavier,  and  witk 
it  to  the  suite  form,   ^e  fbrmer  ooontrf  very 
I  arly  showed  many  proofs  of  appreciation  of  its 
principles;  as  an  instance,  the  suite  by  LulU 
in  B  minor,  mmtioned  above,  baa  the  oomplefe* 
series  of  allemande,  8aral)ande,  courante,  loinoet, 
and  gigue.  But  a  little  later,  theatrical  influences 
seem  to  have  eome  into  play,  and  Rameaa  ud 
Coupenn,  though  in  many  cases  adopting  the 
same  nucleus  to  start  with,  added  to  it  a  pro- 
fusion of  rondeaoB  and  other  short  movements 
called  by  various  eccentric  names.    In  one  of 
Couperin's  Ordres  the  number  of  little  pieces 
amounts  to  no  less  than  twenty-three;  and  io 
such  a  case  it  is  clear  that  a  sense  of  form  or 
complete  balance  in  the  whole  can  hardly  hare 
been  even  aimed  at.   The  movemente  are  strung 
together  in  the  same  key,  according  to  the  re- 
cognised role,  as  a  series  of  agreeable  ball^ 
pieces,  and  the  titles  point  to  their  belongii^  to 
quit<-  a  (iitferent  order  of  art  from  that  illu-trated 
by  the  suite  in  its  maturity.    In  fact  thuir  kin- 
ship must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  order  of 
programme  music.    Tlius  in  the  tenth  Ordre  uf 
CouperiBy  the  first  number  1$  called  'L*  IMon* 
>  8m  SWAT*.  ToL  ui.  Ik.  us. 
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phuite*  and  also  '  Pifuit  de  Guerre.'  In  the 
eleventh  Ordre  a  sericM  of  pieces  represents  '  Le3 
Fastesdela  frande  et  ancicnne  Mxnxstrxndxsx/ 
in  five  acta,  the  fourth  of  which  is '  Iiivalidt  s,' 
etc.,  in  which  the  right  hand  is  m;uk'  to  repre- 
Bent  'Les  Diflloqut^'s'  and  the  loft  'Lee  Boiteux,' 
and  the  last  is  '  Desortlre  et  dr route  de  tmite  la 
troupe :  caus^  par  les  Yvrogucs,  lee  bingea,  et 
lea  Onn: 

In  Germany,  composers  kept  their  faces  more 
steadfastly  set  in  the  direction  of  purer  art-form, 
and  the  prevaknoe  of  nniloniiltf  in  tiitir  distri- 
bution of  moTements  soon  became  remarkable. 
Kuhnau's  examples  have  been  already  referred  to, 
and  an  example  given  in  Paner's  Alte  Clavier 
Music  illustrates  the  usual  order  ab9<ilutely. 
Bpitta  mentions  that  the  famous  organist  Buxte- 
,  hude  made  a  complete  ndte  out  of  variations  on 
the  choral  'Aof  meinem  lieben  Gott'  in  the  form 
of  sarabande,  oooimiite  and  gigiie.  Twelve  sets  of 
*Pitee«  de  Clavecin*  by  Mattbawn,  wUch  wen 
published  in  London  aa  early  ni*  1714.  two  years 
before  Couperin's  fint  set,  are  remarkably  rMru- 
lar.  The  first,  in  D  ndaor,  htm  a  preliMM, 
mande  and  double,  coomito  and  double,  sara- 
bande and  gigue.  Tlw  noond  begiiii  with  a 
toocatina,  the  fifth  with  a  ftmtMift.<lM  ninUi  wMh 
a  'Boutade,'  and  the  tenth  with  a  'Symphonie,' 
bat  in  other  respects  most  of  them  follow  the 
aame ouUinet  of  geaornl  diitaribirtioii.  Tlio'Siz 
Suita  of  Lessons '  of  the  Dutchman  Johnnn 
Ix>eillet,publiahed  a  little  earlier  still,  are  equalljr 
pre^e.  Vrom  fben  fiwla  it  is  quite  dear  tluvl 
by  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  century  certain 
definite  principles  of  grouping  the  movements 
won  gmmMj  known  and  nooepted;  oncl  tiuil 
a  nucleus,  consisting  of  allemande,  courante, 
sarabande,  and  gigue,  had  become  the  accepted 
typo  of  1I10  aH^foim, 

The  difTerences  between  the  structure  of  suite 
movements  and  sonata  movements  have  already 
boon  tcMod  in  tho  artielo  Sowata.  It  Nmaint 
hore  only  to  suminaripo,  with  more  special  re- 
ftfonoe  to  the  suite.  VVhile  sonata  movements 
oonstontly  inoieossd  fat  oomplozity,  suite  VBOf^ 
ments  remained  almost  slationarv'.  They  were 
based  upon  the  persistence  of  the  uniform  type 
of  n  dairae  rhythm,  througboot  the  whole  of  Mcb 
several  movement.  Hence  the  ground  priiicii'loH 
of  subject  in  sonata  and  suite  are  altogether 
dURsrent.  In  the  Ibrmsr  tho  •abjeeta  are  oon* 
Crete,  and  stand  (Hit  in  a  msffkad  manner  both  in 
contrast  to  one  another  and  to  their  immediate 
context;  and  it  ia  a  vital  point  fai  tiia  fim 
that  they  shall  bo  fully  and  clearly  red^ttldaftad. 
Jn  the  suite,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  sal^eet 
does  not  atand  ont  at  all  pnmdnently  from  ita 
OOntext,  but  is  only  a  well-marked  presentation 
cf  the  type  of  motion  and  rhythm  which  is  to 
prevail  throaghont  the  movement.  To  this  there 
W  no  contrasting  subject  or  episode,  and  definite 
recapitulation  is  no  past  of  the  scheme  at  all. 
In  a  few  esses  whien  most  be  regarded  aa  ao* 
cidents  in  relation  to  the  logical  principles  of  the 
form— the  opening  bars  happen  to  be  soflBoionily 
mafkod  to  taaYO  aomathing  of  tba  d^awatar  ofn 


8onnta  subject;  and  in  such  cases  it  may  nl^o 
happen  that  they  are  repeated  with  suthcient 
simplicity  to  have  the  effeot  of  recapitulation. 
But  nevertheless  it  must  be  maintained  that  this 
is  not  part  of  the  principle  of  construction.  And 
with  raAnnoa  to  thia  point  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  composers  did  not  attain  the  ultimate  dis- 
tinct outlines  of  sonata  and  suite  with  a  detinite 
purpose  and  plan  before  them  ;  but  that  in 
working  with  particular  materials  they  were  led 
almost  unconsciously  toditlcruutiate  the  two  forms. 
The  plan  ia found  to  exist  whan  ^  work  is  done; 
but  it  was  not  theoretically  propounded  and  then 
worked  up  to.  It  is  not  therefore  a  matter  for 
surpriaa  tliat  in  early  times  some  polnia  in  the 
development  of  abstract  form  of  the  fonata  kind 
were  worked  out  in  dance  movements  of  the 
suite  type,  and  applied  and  extended  aftowarda 
in  works  which  had  more  disUnctly  the  sonata 
character.  Nevertheless  the  sonata  is  not  an 
outgrowth  from  the  suite;  but,  inasmudi  aa 
both  were  descended  from  a  kindred  stock,  before 
the  distinctions  had  become  well  defined,  it  is 
natural  dtat  nMOiy  worka  ahoidd  have  continued 
to  exhibit  suggeationa  and  traits  of  both  sides 
promiscuously.  On  the  whole  however  it  is  re- 
mavlubla  how  soon  the  distinct  types  came  to  be 
generally  maintained  ;  and  fnim  the  number  of 
instances  which  conform,  the  system  can  be  fairly 
deduced. 

The  most  marked  external  point  is  the  uni- 
formity of  key.  In  Corelli's  earlier  Senate  da 
Camera,  wUoh  in  general  are  decided  suites,  tin 
one  exception  which  marks  a  sonata  tendency  is 
that  the  slow  dance  is  often  in  a  different  key  from 
thoreatof  llMnovaoMnta.  Inlataranitesof  all 
sorts  the  uniformity  of  key  throughout  is  almost 
universaL  In  the  whole  of  Bach's  the  onlv 
exceptiona  aio  tho  aeoond  n^net  of  the  fourth 
English  Suite,  and  the  second  gavotte  in  that 
known  as  the  '  Overture  in  French  Style.' '  Hence 
tho  oontTMt  is  purely  ono  of  duuraeter  between 
the  several  movemetit.s ;  and  this  is  emphasisod 
by  the  absence  of  any  marked  contrast  of  key  or 
subject  in  tho  movements  themselves.  Thof  ava 
almost  invariably  constructed  upon  the  simple 
principle  of  balanced  halves^  each  representing 
tho  aamo  nmtecfal  in  diillBnot  pbaaea;  and  aocS 
strengthened  by  repetition.  The  first  half  sets 
out  from  the  tonic  key,  and  without  any  marked 
panaa  or  divirfon  modolatea  ao  aa  to  aettio  into 
the  key  of  the  dominant  or  relative  major,  and 
closes  in  that  key.  The  second  half  begins  afresh 
from  that  point,  and  proeeading  fan  moat  eaasa  ly 
way  of  the  key  of  the  subdominant.  settles  well 
back  again  into  the  original  key  and  concludes. 
TI10  only  break  therefore  is  In  ue  middle;  and 
the  two  halves  are  made  pur|)OBrly  to  balance 
one  another,  as  far  as  may  be,  without  definite 
recapitulation.  In  a  fow  movenwnts^  anoh  espe- 
ci.dly  as  sarabandes  and  intcrmeizi,  the  second 
half  is  somewhat  extended  to  admit  of  a  little 
development  and  free  modnlation,  bat  the  gananl 
principlee  in  the  average  number  of  cases  are 
the  same,  namely  to  diffuse  the  character  of  the 
> '  Osiuisis  t  Is  SMiiitis  tissipiw ' 
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prindptl  fljgnres  and  feftiores  throughout,  rather 

than  to  concentrate  the  interest  of  the  subject 
in  detiuite  parts  of  the  movement.  In  order,  bow- 
ever,  to  ■trengtben  the  effect  of  iMbaM  batween 
the  two  halvc!*,  certain  devices  are  common  and 
characterititic,  cijj>cciany  with  regard  to  the 
bagiuuiigi  tad  ending!  of  each  halt  Thus 
though  composers  do  not  Rcem  to  have  aiintd 
at  recapitulation,  there  i^  frequently  a  cle&r 
relation  betwcfln  the  opening  htm  of  «aeh  half. 
Thia  often  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  subtle 
equivalence  in  the  diatribution  of  the  group  of 
rhythms  in  the  bar,  or  n  rery  loow  tiwuoripi 
of  its  melodic  features.  But  in  some  cafies, 
most  especially  in  liach,  the  opening  bars  of 
the  l»tt<  r  half  present  a  free  ittvenlon  of  the 
l>eginning  of  the  first  half,  or  a  sort  of  free 
shuffling  of  the  i)arts  ap{>ruxiinating  to  double 
counterpoint.  The  first  mode  is  clearly  illuBtrateil 
by  thf  Couraato  of  the  3rd  Partit*  ia  Astinor 
But  fyllows :  • 


The  Allemande  of  the  4th  Suite  Anplaiso  sup- 
plies a  remarkable  example  of  free  inversion  of 
figures  and  parte  at  the  lanie  tinw. 


Mlialf.  . 
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The  other  point,  of  OTen  more  oommon  ooonp* 
rmoe,  is  the  correspondence  of  the  ends  of  each 
halt,  which  prevails  partioularly  in  allemandes, 
conrantes  and  gigues.  A  rwj  fine  and  ftill  ex- 
ample is  supplied  by  the  -Mlcmande  of  Bach's 
i«t  Suite  Aaglaiae;  the  Courante  of  his  snd 
Sufte  Fran^aise  rappHee  another  of  lome  length ; 
and  among  works  of  other  composers  the  Alle- 
mande of  LttUy's  Suite  ia  S  minor,  the  Courante 
of  Mattheeon*e  Solte  bo.  s  fa  0  minor,  the  Cou- 
mote  of  Handel's  4th  Suite,  the  Gigue  of  his 
8th  Suite,  and  moit  of  lua  Allemandes,  are  in- 


stances to  the  poblk  In  the  particular  maaMf 

of  the  suite  movements  both  the^..  d<  vices  are 
exceedingly  effective  aa  emphasitiiug  the  l»alAncc 
of  halves,  and  in  the  finest  movements  the  balano> 
of  material  and  modulation  is  carefully  di8tributr<i 
for  the  same  end.  Thus  much  of  form  applies 
more  or  less  to  all  the  movements  which  are  ba««d 
on  dance  rhytlim*,  <<t  (k  veloped  on  tlint  jirinciple. 

Kach  uf  the  tnuvementa  has  aL>o  t^everallj  dx6- 
tinct  characteristics,  upon  which  the  form  of  the 
suite  as  a  whole  is  mainlv  bjtsed.   For  the  better 
understanding  of  thiti  it  will  be  best  to  take  the 
groap  which  forms  the  average nndeus  or  so-called 
canon  of  the  Suite.   In  the  severest  siriifdi -ity  of 
the  form  the  AUemjuide  comes  first,        in  all 
Bach's  French  Suitaa,fai  sonieof  Coaperia'a,  and 
many  by  earlier  comp"srr*     Tho  f»rii,nn  of  ihf? 
movement  is  obscure,  and  it  is  maintJiintd  tba,t  it 
is  not  based  up>n  any  dance,  since  the  Allemande 
of  Suabian  origin,  said  to  be  the  only  fiAnce-furiD 
of  that  name  known,  is  quite  distinct  from  it. 
However  that  maj  be,  its  constitution,  \vbidi 
is  most  important,  consi-ts  mrunly  of  moder- 
ately slow  4-time,  with  regular  smooth  motion 
— most  fireqttentty  of  aendqiiarew  ■  diatribnted 
in  a  figtirate  manner  between  the  various  partfs 
and  its  character  has  been  generally  reg^arded 
as  appropriately  quiet  and  sober  ;  wliich  Mat- 
thc'son  deKcril>ed  as  the  *  Kuhe  des  Anfangs^' 
To  this  the  Courante,  which  almost  invariAblj 
follows  it  in  the  mature  suite,  is  suppoaed  and 
intended  to  supply  a  contrast,  but  it  cannot  bt 
maintained  that  it  always  d<x^s  so  sucoesafullj. 
The  oharacter  of  this  movement  variee  ooaaider- 
ftbly,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
decidedly  distinct  fonns  derived  from  differeot 
sources.  The  one  of  Italian  origin  which  k  Ibuad 
most  frequently  in  Corelli's  Sonatas,  in  mo^t  -^f 
Handel's,  in  some  but  not  all  of  PurceU's  Suites 
and  in  Bach's  5th  and  6th  French  Suitee,  and 
5th  Partita,  is  in  3-4  time,  of  quick,  light,  an  i 
direct  movement,  full  of  rapid  passages  of  aimpk 
character,  with  simple  rhythm,  and  free  mm 
complication.    Tins  in     nrral  wupi'Iies  in  an  ob- 
vious sense  a  fair  contnuit  to  the  Allemande.  Th« 
other  Courante,  of  French  origin,  is  aombially 
in  3-2  time,  but  its  characteristic  is  a  peculiar 
intermixture  of  3-3  and  6-4,  which  is  supposed 
to  produce  a  ctronger  antithesis  to  the  smooth 
motion  of  the  Allemande.   In  the  orig^inal  dance 
it  is  said  that  this  characteristic  was  chietiy  coo* 
fined  to  the  last  ban  of  eadi  half,  hot  in  matme 
Biiitc  movements  it  wai  clabonitel}'  worked  into 
the  body  of  the  movement  with  very  curious  eflecU 
The  quality     ehown  as  early  as  Knhnan,  bat 
more  frequently  in  Couperin's  Suites,  from  whom 
it  ia  said  Bach  adopted  it.  The  following  example 
firam  Cbnperia'a  3rd  Suite  ia  oharaeteriatio. 
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Xt  is  possible  that  Bach  adopted  ihSB  ftrni  as 
atfording  opportunitiee  for  rhythmic  experiments; 
ixe  certainly  oMxied  it  to  great  lengths,  such  as 
griving  the  rij^t  hand  m  paango  in  3-a  and  the 
left  in  6-4 — 


but  the  raralt  It  not  on  the  whole  Tery  gaooen> 

f  111.    In  most  cases  the  French  Courantes  are  the 
least  interesting  movement  of  hit  Suite*,  and 
as  oootrMte  to  the  Allemande  do  not  eompare 
favourably  with  tl;p  Italian  Courante.    As  an 
element  of  contrast  the  croeaioff  of  the  time  is 
nther  theoretiail  than  real,  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  time  moderate  in  order  to  make 
it  intelligible  brings  the  stronfj  beats  and  the 
average  4uicknes^8  of  the  sliurtest  notes,  as  well 
as  the  full  spread  of  the  bar  too  near  to  those 
of  the  Allemande  ;  and  in  the  general  effect  of 
the  Suite  thene  externals  tell  more  strongly  than 
the  abstract  reaUeeiness  of  crossing  rhythms. 
It  is  f>o?sil,le  however  that  the  PVench  Courante 
has  cue  advantage  over  the  Italian;  that  inas- 
inach  as  the  latter  baa  more  ttablUty  In  itwlf,  It 
calls  less  for  a  sticceedincf  movement,  and  presents 
less  perfectly  the  aspect  of  a  link  in  the  chain 
than  of  a  norement  which  might  as  well  stand 
alone.    Th'  rt-  U  %  slight  touch  of  uneasiness 
about  the  Jbrencb  Courante  which  as  a  step 
towarda  Cho  Sambande  li  veiy  appropriate.  In 
this  latter  movement,  which  is  of  Spanish  or 
possibly  Moorish  origin,  the  rhythmir;  principle 
is  very  pronounced,  and  at  the  same  time  uiinple. 
Its  external  aspect  is  chiefly  the  strong  emphasis 
on  the  second  beat  of  »  bar  of  three  in  slow  time, 
as  is  clearly  illustrated  in  Handel's  8arabande 
in  theG  minor  Suite,  in  his  'Lascia  ch'io  pianga,' 
and  in  the  Sarabande  of  riach's  F  major  Suite 
Anglaise.   This  is  an  obvious  source  of  contrast 
wMdb  both  the  praoeding  niembeni  of  the  soite, 
since  in  both  Allemande  and  Coiiranta  thsralano 
pronounced  and  peniistent  rhythm,  and  the  pace, 
thoDgh  not  neeessarily  quick,  scarcely  ever  oomea 
within  the  range  of  motion  or  style  charaoteristio 
of  definitely  slow  movements.    There  is  also  a 
farther  and  equally  important  element  of  contrast. 
The  first  two  numbers  are  characterised  in  a  con- 
siderable pn>portion  of  inatances  by  a  similar 
free  motion  of  pjuls.    The  process  of  carryini,' 
on  the  figures  is  sometimes  knit  by  a  kind  of 
free  imitation,  but  however  desirable  it  may  be 
theoretically  to  regard  them  so,  they  cannot 


lairiy  Dc  aescnDea  as  movements  ol  imitation 
{Xachahmunffsdtze).  The  process  is  rather  that 
of  free  figuration  of  two  or  three  parts,  giving  in 
general  a  contrajiuntal  effect  to  the  whole.  In 
the  Sarabande  the  peculiar  rhythmic  character 
puts  both  systematio  Imitatloa  and  regular  eon* 
trapuntal  motion  equally  out  of  the  question. 
Consequently  as  a  rule  a  more  decidedly  har- 
monic style  obtains ;  the  chords  are  fbUer,  and 
move  more  simultaneou-sly  as  blocks  of  harmony. 
The  character  of  the  finest  examples  is  necessarily 
very  pliable,  and  varies  between  firee  melody 
with  simple  accompanying  harmony,  such  as 
those  in  Bach's  Suites  Anglaises  in  F  and  D 
minor,  Handel's  Suites  in  G  minor  and  £  minor; 
eiamples  in  which  the  prominent  melodic  features 
are  distributed  .succe.HHively  without  regularity 
between  the  part.-»,  an  in  those  in  the  Suites 
Anglaises  in  G  minor  and  A  minor,  the  Suite 
Fran9aise  in  V>  minor,  the  Partita  in  l'>b,  and 
several  of  Couperin's;  and  a  few  examples  in 
which  a  figure  or  cluuraetertrtie  mode  of  motion 
i«  made  to  prevail  almost  throughout,  as  in  the 
Suite  Franfaiae  in  Eb.  The  general  effect  of  the 
sarabandes  is  noble  and  seiioQs,  and  the  mnrfe 
is  more  concentrated  than  in  any  other  member 
of  the  group  of  movements.  It  is  thus  in  various 
respects  the  central  point  of  tiie  inlte— In  posi- 
tion; in  musical  iiit<  rc^t  and  unique  quality;  and 
in  the  fact,  as  observed  and  curiously  commented 
on  by  Nottebohm.  that  the  preceding  movements 
genoally  tend  to  solidity  and  the  succeeding 
movements  to  lit^htm^ss  and  gaiety.  The  order 
is  in  this  respect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
average  sonalM,  and  seems  to  be  the  art-expo- 
sition of  the  same  ideas  of  form  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  musical  sense,  though  differently 
cairied  out  as  &r  as  the  aotnal  manner  and 
material  of  the  movements  are  concerned. 

In  the  most  concise  examples  of  the  Suite  the 
Sarabande  is  followed  by  the  final  Gigue ;  but  it 
is  so  common  with  all  tho  most  notable  writers 
of  suites  to  interpolate  other  movements,  that 
it  may  be  well  to  notice  them  first.  These  ap> 
pear  to  barv  been  called  by  the  older  writers 
Galanterien,  and  more  lately  Intermezzi ;  and 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  concession 
to  popular  taste.  Bat  in  any  way  they  answer 
the  purposes  of  form  exceedinuly  well.  A  very 
great  variety  of  dances  is  introduced  at  this 
point.  The  most  fiuniliar  are  the  Gavottes, 
Bourrees,  Minuets,  and  Pa^'-'epipda.  But  beside.^ 
these  the  most  distinguished  vrriters  introduced 
Lonres,  Polonaises,  moTements  called  Arias,  and 
nllier  less  familiar  fomm.  Their  character  on 
the  average  is  especially  light  and  simple,  and  in 
dio  danoe  ntunbers  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
always  preserve  their  dance  eharaoter  more 
decidedly  and  obviously  than  any  other  mem> 
ber  of  tne  group.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe 
them  all  in  detail,  as  they  are  too  numerous,  but 
their  aspect  in  the  group  is  for  the  most  part 
Kimilar,  and  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Scherxo 
or  Minuet  and  Trio  in  the  modem  sonata.  They 
evidently  strengthen  the  babance  on  « it}i'  r  side 
of  the  sarabande  both  in  quality  and  amuuui. 
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In  many  cmm  there  U  a  oonaidenvble  group  of 
them,  «od  fn  theM  tmmn  H  is  that  the  aria  is 

sotnetirii'  >  introdooed.  Thin  mnvcment  hoH  little 
ooniiectioii  with  HtM  modem  piece  of  the  came 
namo^  as  it  is  generally  a  short  moTement  in 
tho  same  balanced  form  as  the  ollitr  movements, 
bat  free  from  the  d*Qce  basis  and  rule  of  time. 
It  in  generally  moderately  alow,  and  sometimes 
consiatently  meliclioim.  aa  in  M.itth'  son'n  Suite 
in  A ;  but  often  it  is  little  more  than  a  utring  of 
&^reB,  withont  eren  melody  of  mneh  importance. 
3*ne  |JT'>*^P  Intermezzi  in  ;,"  THTally  contrasted 
with  the  Sarabande  and  the  Gigue  either  by  a 
square  time  or  by  the  illter6luI^re  of  moderate 
movement,  puch  tin  that  of  the  Minuet  ;  and  the 
ooDoiaeneas  and  distinctness  of  the  type  is  always 
•nflBeient  to  make  tiie  velstaoiis  on  holli  aides  per- 
fa^hr  clear. 

Tb»  Gigue  which  concludes  the  series  is  theo- 
retically, and  in  moat  eases  actnalfy,  of  light  and 

rapid  Ktyle.  It  is  usually  based  on  some  rhyth> 
nuo  combination  of  3  feet,  but  even  tiiis  is  not 
inrariaUe.  The  halanoe  it  in  fimmr  of  1 9-8  time, 

but  Tt.S  is  also  common ;  and  1 3-16  and  3-8  not  un- 
freqnenty  while  a  few  are  in  smne  form  of  common 
time,  as  the  slow  Oigue  in  the  first  Wmeh  Suite  of 
Bach,  and  the  remarkable  example  in  his  last 
Fartita  in  £  minor.  The  old  fancy  for  ooncluding 
n  wwk  with  a  ftagne  is  tllastratad  I7  the  common 
ooeunrence  of  fugal  treatment  in  this  member 
alone  of  the  regular  group  of  the  true  suite 
■eries.  This  trealmetttls  met  with  in  all  direct- 
ions ;  in  Kuhnau,  Mattheson,  Handel,  Couperin, 
as  well  as  Bach.  The  method  of  application  in 
eommonly  to  begin  and  carry  out  a  free  sort  of 
fugue  in  the  first  half,  concluding  like  the  other 
movements  in  the  dominant  key ;  and  to  take  up 
the  same  subject  freely  '  al  roveedo  *  or  by  con- 
trniy  motion  in  the  second  half,  with  rq^ular 
answer  m  in  a  fresh  fugetta,  and  carry  it  out  on 
that  basis  with  the  usual  direction  of  modulation, 
concluding  in  the  original  key.  Thus  the  fugal 
treatment  is  an  accessory  to  the  usual  form  of 
the  suite  movement,  which  is  here  as  rc^gularly 
and  invariably  maintained  ■■  in  the  other 
members  of  the  group. 

The  most  importunt  accessory  which  is  com- 
monly added  to  this  nuclena  is  the  Prelude.  It 
appears  in  a  variety  of  formR,  and  under  a  great 
variety  of  names.  The  chief  point  which  is 
most  obvious  in  relation  to  the  other  movements 
is  that  their  characteristic  form  of  nearly  equal 
halves  is  systematically  avoided  ;  in  fact  any 
other  form  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  pre- 
ference. In  many  important  examples  it  is  the 
long^t  and  most  elaborate  movement  of  all.  In 
aomo  itis  n  tort  of  rhapsody  or  irregular  group 
of  arpeggios  and  other  figures  la,>je<l  on  simjile 
scries  of  chords,  iioch  comiuonly  develo))ed  it 
on  the  same  broad  ontlines  as  some  of  his  largest 
sonntn  movements,  and  the  first  and  l}u<t  of  the 
Italian  Concerto— t)>at  is,  the  distinct  balance- 
ing  section  of  clear  musical  character  and  full 
close  at  the  heiriniiin^'  and  end  of  the  movement, 
and  the  long  patuiage  of  development  and  modu- 

Intloii  in  the  middle,  sometimee  emhradng  new 


figures.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  Preludes  to  the 
Soitca  Anghueee  in  A  minor,  G  a^nor,  F  and  E 

minor.  In  other  examples  the  treatment  i»  fugal, 
or  eontains  a  complete  fugue  along  with  other 
matter  of  more  rhapsodical  east,  tm  in  the  Toc- 
cata of  the  Partita  in  E  minor  ;  or  yet  .oi^aiB 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Fantasia^  or  of  the  Over- 
ture as  then  understood.  The  effect  is  oectniidy 
to  a*ld  breadth  and  (-ti'n'lity  to  the  group  ia  no 
mean  dogree,  and  the  contrast  with  the  reai  of 
the  movements  is  in  every  respect  nnmistnkenble. 
This  completes  the  general  outline  of  the  .''^oi  to  in 
its  finest  and  most  consistently  complete  foia, 
as  iDnstrated  in  Badi>  Snitea  Angbuses,  which 
must  be  n  garded  aj»  the  eolminating  pmntof  the 
bttite  AS  an  art-form. 

In  the  matter  of  aetnal  distribntion  of  iim»v«- 
ments  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of  eip»eri- 
ments^  even  in  the  time  when  the  usual  nucleos 
had  eome  to  be  generally  reoogmsed ;  in  fret, 
there  is  hanlly  any  largo  collection  of  suite* 
which  does  not  present  some  exceptions  to  the 
rules.  Bach's  departures  fimm  the  nsnal  ootlinee 
are  chiefly  in  the  earliest  examjih  s.  s-ich  as  the 
Partitas,  in  one  of  which  he  oondudee  witii  a 
rondo  and  a  caprice.    The  'Onvertntn  h  In 
I  mani^re  Fran^aise,'  for  Clavier,  is  in  tuppmnmcm 
a  Suite,  but  it  is  clear  that  Bach  had  not  only 
the  Clavier  Suite  type  in  hie  mind  in  laying  oat 
its  plan,  but  also  the  freer  distribution  of  niun- 
bers  in  the  so-called  French  Overture  said  to 
date  firom  LuUi.   In  this  there  is  no  Anemnnde  : 
the  Sarabande  has  Intennezzi  on  both  sicles  of  it, 
and  it  concludes  with  an  'Echo'  after  the  Gigue. 
The  works  of  his  whioh  ttPB  now  oommonlyknown 
as  Orchestral  Suitei  most  be  put  in  the  same 
category.  For  the  inferenoe  suggested  by  Dehn'i:  1 
trustworthy  observations  on  tm  H8S.  is  that 
Bach  regarded  them  ns  Overtures,  and  that  the 
name  Suite  was  added  by  some  one  else  afterwards. 
They  depart  from  the  average  order  of  the 
Clavier  Suite  even  more  conspicuously  than  the 
above-mentioned  work.    In  his  later  oompoai- 
tions  for  Clavier,  as  has  been  already  vemaAed. 
he  was  vuy  strict.  Handera  Suites  on  the  other 
hand  are  conspicuous  departures  from  the  usual 
order.    They  are  in  f^t  for  the  asost  part 
hybrids,  tDa  very  lisw  have  the  genniiM  ante 
character  as  a  whole.   The  introduction  of  airs 
with  variations,  and  of  fugues,  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  takes  them  out  of  the  category  of  atiiet 
intcrde]>endent  art  forms,  and  makes  them  appear 
rather  as  casual  strings  of  movements,  which  are 
often  aa  fit  to  be  taken  alone  or  in  different 
groups  as  in  the  group  into  which  he  h.-is  tlirown 
tliem.    Moreover  they  illustrate  somewhat,  as 
Nottebohm  has  also  observed,  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion which  Handel  occupied  in  art,  as  not  pure 
German  only,  but       as  representative  of  nonie 
of  the  finest  traits  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the 
art.    The  tendency  of  the  Italians  after  C>rel!i 
was  towards  the  Violin  Sonata,  a  distinct  branch 
from  the  original  stem,  and  to  this  order  some  «f 
Handers  Suites  tend  to  apprfixiniate.    It  was 
chiefly  by  thorough  Geruians  that  the  suite-fom 
wu  dtvelf^ed  In  its  nnatenK  rfi^ficitj;  and 
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in  that  condition  and  in  relation  to  their  keyed 
instruments  it  seems  that  the  usual  group  is  the 
most  satisfactory  that  has  been  devised. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Suite  as  an  art-fonn  is 
far  more  elementary  and  inexpansive  than  the 
Sonata.  In  fact  it  attained  its  maturity  long 
before  the  complete  development  of  the  latter 
form  ;  and  not  a  little  of  the  interest  which  at- 
taches to  it  is  derived  from  that  and  collateral 
facts.  It  was  the  first  instrumental  form  in 
vrhich  several  movements  were  combined  into  a 
complete  whole.  It  was  the  first  in  which  the 
eccltsiastical  influences  which  had  been  so  power- 
ful in  all  high-class  music  were  completely  sup- 
planted by  a  secular  type  of  equally  high  fui,istic 
value.  Lastly,  it  was  the  highest  represent- 
ative instrumental  form  of  the  contrapuntal 
{>oriod,  as  the  Sonata  is  the  highest  of  the  har- 
monic period.  It  was  brought  to  perfection  when 
the  modem  sonata  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
before  those  ideas  of  key  and  of  the  relations  of 
harmonies  which  lie  at  the  root  of  sonata-form  had 
become  tangible  realities  to  men's  minds.  In 
some  respects  the  comnlete  plan  has  the  aspect 
of  formalism  and  rigidity.  The  uniformity  of 
key  is  sometimes  taken  exception  to,  and  the 
sameness  of  structural  principle  in  each  move- 
ment is  also  undoubtedly  somewhat  of  a  draw- 
back ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  form 
is  a  representative  product  of  a  peculiar  artistic 
period,  and  devised  for  a  particular  keyed  in- 
strument, and  for  minds  as  yet  unaccustomed 
to  the  varied  elaboration  of  the  sonata.  The  re- 
sults are  remarkable  and  valuable  in  a  high 
degree  ;  and  though  this  may  be  chiefly  owing 
to  the  exceptional  powers  of  the  composers  who 
ma<le  use  of  the  form,  it  is  possible  that  as  a 
pattern  for  the  combination  of  small  pieces  it 
may  still  be  worthy  of  regard.  In  fact  the  com- 
bination of  short  lyrical  movements  such  aa  are 
characteristic  of  modem  times  has  strong  points  of 
analogy  with  it.  Moreover,  since  it  is  obviously 
possible  to  introduce  modifications  of  some  of  the 
details  which  were  too  rigid  in  the  early  scheme 
without  destroying  the  general  principles  of  the 
form,  it  seems  that  genuine  and  valuable  musical 
results  may  still  be  obtained  by  grafting  charac- 
teristics of  modem  treatment  and  expression 
upon  the  old  stock.  There  already  exist  several 
experiments  of  this  kind  by  modern  composers 
of  mark  ;  and  the  Suites  for  orchestra,  piano- 
forte, cello,  or  violin,  by  Lachner,  Raff,  Bargiel, 
St.  Saons,  Tschaikowsky,  Ries  and  Cowcn,  are 
not  by  any  means  among  their  least  successful 
efforts.  1  [C.H.H.P.] 

SULLIVAN,  Abthub  Sevmodr,  was  bom  in 
I»ndon,  May  13,  1842.  His  father  was  a  band- 
master, and  chief  professor  of  the  clarinet  at 
Kneller  Hall;  he  was  thus  bom  amongst  mu- 
sic. His  first  systematic  instruction  was  received 
from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  Master  of  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  he  entered 
April  1 2, 1854,  and  left  on  the  change  of  his  voice, 
June  22,  1857.  'His  voice  was  very  sweet,' 
says  Mr.  Helmore,  '  and  his  style  of  singing  far 
more  sympathetic  than  that  of  most  boys."  While 


at  the  Chapel  Royal  he  wrote  many  anthems  and 
small  pieces.  One  of  them,  'O  Israel,*  a  'eacred 
son;;,'  was  published  by  Novellos  in  1855. 
1856  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  was  brought 
into  active  existence,  and  in  July  of  that  year 
Sullivan  was  elected  the  first  scholar.  Without 
leaving  the  Chapel  Royal  he  began  to  study  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Goss  and 
Stemdale  Bennett,  and  remained  there  till  his 
departure  for  Leipzig  in  the  autumn  of  1858.  An 
overture  'of  considerable  merit'  is  'mentioned 
at  this  time  as  having  been  played  at  one  of  the 
private  concerts  of  the  Academy.  At  Leipzig  he 
entered  the  Conservatorium  under  Plaidy,  Haupt- 
mann,  Richter,  Julius  Rietz,  and  Moschole<3,  and 
remained  there  in  company  with  Walter  Bacho, 
John  F.  Bamett,  Franklin  Taylor,  and  Carl  Rosa, 
till  the  end  of  1861.  He  then  retumed  U)  I^ondon, 
bringing  with  him  his  music  to  ShakB|>eare's 
'Tempest,'  which  was  produced  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  April  5,  1862,  and  repeated  on  the  12th 
of  the  same  month,  and  several  times  since. 

This  beautiful  composition  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  musical  circles  and  launched  him  into 
London  musical  society.  Two  very  graceful 
pianoforte  pieces,  entitled  'Thoughts,'  were  among 
his  earliest  publications.  The  arrival  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  in  March  1863,  produced  a 
song,  '  Bride  from  the  North,'  and  a  Procession 
March  and  Trio  in  £b  ;  and  a  song  entitled  '  I 
heard  the  Nightingale'  was  published  April  28 
of  the  same  year.  But  his  next  work  of  im[}ort- 
ance  was  a  cantata  called  '  Kenil worth,'  words  by 
the  late  H.  F.Chorley,  written  for  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1864,  and  produced  there.  It  con- 
tains a  very  fine  duet,  for  soprano  and  tenor,  to 
Shakspeare's  words,  '  On  such  a  night  as  this,* 
which  is  far  too  good  to  be  forgotten.  His  music 
to  the  ballet  of  '  L'lle  enchant<^e'  was  produced 
at  Covent  Garden,  May  16,  1864. 

At  this  date  he  lost  much  time  over  an 
opera  called  'The  Sapphire  Necklace,'  also  by 

r.  Chorley ;  the  undramatic  character  of  the 
libretto  of  which  prevented  its  representation. 
The  overture  has  been  frequently  heard  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere,  and  the  music 
has  been  used  up  in  other  works.  In  March 
1 866  Mr.  Sullivan  produced  a  Symphony  iti  E  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  which  has  been  often  played 
8ubse(|uently,  there  and  at  the  Philharmonic,  etc. 
In  the  same  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached, 
and  he  uttered  his  grief  in  an  overture  entitled 
*  In  Memoriam,'  which  was  produced  (Oct.  30) 
at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  that  year.  A  con- 
certo for  Cello  and  orchestra  was  played  by  Piatli 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Nov.  24.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  overture,  *  Marmion,'  commi*jioned 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  produced  by 
them  Juno  3,  1867.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  accompanied  his  friend  the  Editor  of  this 
Dictionary  to  Vienna,  in  search  of  the  Schubert 
MS.S.,  which  have  since  become  so  well  known. 
At  the  same  time  hLs  symphony  was  played  at  the 
Gewandhaua  at  Leipzig.    In  1869  he  composed 
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ft  ■hofft  oratorio  on  the  ntory  of  the  'Tro(Vf^\ 
Beo,*  Ibr  the  Worcester  Fwiival,  where  it  was 
jprodnoed  (Mr.  Sims  Reeree  takfn?  the  prin- 
cipal part)  on  Sept.  8.  In  1S70  he  again  con- 
tributed a  work  to  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
the  gracefttl  Mkd  melodioat  ■Overture  di  BaDo' 
(in  Eb),  which,  wliilo  co;iche(l  llimngliout  in 
danoe^rbjthmeyia  coDstructeil  in  perfectly  cLiMical 
ftnn,  and  b  one  of  the  meet  fiiTottrite  pieces  in 
the  Sydenham  r<5pert<)ire.  To  otutinue  the  list 
of  his  oommissioDed  works :  in  1871,  in  ooupaoj 
with  Gounod,  Hffler,  and  Pinsuti,  he  wrote  a 
piece  for  the  opening  of  the  'Annual  Inter- 
national Exhibition'  at  the  AUiert  Uall,  on 
May  I — a  cantata  by  Tom  Taylor  caHed  'On 
Sh<ir»'  Hil  l  S(  ji,'  for  Bolo,  chorus,  and  orchentra. 
On  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his 
illness,  he  composed,  at  the  call  of  the  Crptal 
Palace  Company,  a  Ft'tival  Te  Deum,  for  ho- 
prano  solo,  orchestra,  and  chorus*  which  was 
performed  there  May  i,  187a.  At  this  tfm«  he 
was  closely  engaged  in  editing  the  collection  of 
'Chorch  Ujmns  with  Tunes'  for  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  for  which  he  wrote  3I  original 
tunes.  In  1873  Mr.  Sullivan  mailen  third  apjtear- 
ance  at  Birmingham,  this  time  with  the  leading 
ftatore  of  the  Feetlval.  an  oratorio  entitled 
•The  Light  of  the  World,'  the  words  nelected 
from  the  Bible  by  himself.  The  suoceas  of  thin 
▼ery  fine  work  at  Birmingham  was  great,  and 
it  has  often  since  been  performed,  but  the  very 
solemn  treatment  naturally  adopted  in  the  parte 
which  relate  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  will 
always  restrict  its  performance.  Mr.  Sullivan 
succeeded  Sir  Miohaet  Costa  as  conductor  of  the 
Leed«i  Festival  of  i88o,and  wrote  for  it  'The  Mar- 
tyr of  Antioch,*  to  words  selected  from  Milnian'u 
play  of  that  name.  The  work  lies  between  an 
oratorio  and  a  cantata,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  accepted  the  same 
poet  for  the  Festival  of  1883. — It  may  here  be 
ssJd  that  in  1 869  he  wrote  additional  accotajmni- 
ments  to  HandLl's  '  Jcphtha'  for  the  opening  of 
Bamby's  'Oratorio  Concert*,'  Feb.  6. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  those  works  which 
have  made  Mr.  Sullivan's  name  most  widely 
known,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  Australia  and 
America — his  comic  Operettas,  and  his  Son;Lrs. 
•Cox  and  Box,  a  new  Triuraviretta,'  wa'*  an 
adaptation  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand  of  Miuliwon 
Morton's  well-known  farce,  made  still  more  comic 
by  the  interpolations,  and  set  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
with  a  brightness  a>ul  a  dmllfry  which  at  once 
put  iiim  in  the  highest  rank  a**  a  comic  composer.' 
It  was  first  heard  at  Moray  Lodt^e  (Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Lewis's)  on  April  27,  1867,  and  produced  in 
public  at  the  Adelphi  a  fortnight  after,  on  May 
II.  Tlie  vein  thim  struck  was  not  at  first  very 
rapidly  worked.  'The  Contrabandista '  (2  acts, 
words  hy  Burnnnd)*  followed  at  St.  George's 
Opsm  Borne  <>n  Doc.  18,  1867,  but  then  there 
was  a  pause.  '  Thenjiis,  or  the  (Jods  grown  old  ; 
an  operatic  extravaganza '  by  Gilbert  (Gaiety, 

'       •  TlmM*  of  Kar  IS.  IW. 
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Dec.  76,  1S71).  and  'The  Zo<\  an  original  mnsical 
folly.'  by  B.  Howe  (St.  James's,  June  5, 1875), 
though  rail  of  fhn  and  animation,  were  nather  of 
them  sufficient  tn  t.ike  the  public.  'Trial  by 
J uiy,  an  extravaganza,' — and  a  very  extravagant 
one  too,—- wotds  by  W.  8.  Gilbert,  produced  at 
the  Iviyalty,  March  25,  1875,  had  a  greit  siic- 

nand  many  representations,  owing  in  part 
e  very  humorous  conception  of  the  dumcter 
of  the  Judge  l»y  Mr.  SullivaTi's  brother  Frederick. 
But  none  of  these  can  be  said  to  have  taken  a  real 
hold  on  the  pubUe.  'Tlie  Sorcerer,  an  original 
modern  coTiiie  opera,'  by  W.  S.  (Iill)ert,  which 
iirst  established  the  popularity  of  its  composer, 
was  a  new  departure,  a  piece  of  larger  dimensions 
and  more  substance  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  was  produced  at  the  Opera  Com i que,  Strand, 
Not,  17.  1.S-7,  and  ran  uninterruptedly  for  175 
nights.  The  company  formed  for  this  piece  by  Mr. 
Doyly  Carte,  including  that  admirable  artist  hir. 
Orosmith,  was  maintained  in  the  next,  'H.M.  S. 
rinafiire,'  produced  at  the  same  house,  M.iy  15, 
1878.  This  not  only  ran  in  London  for  700  con- 
secutive nights,  but  had  an  extraordinary  vog'ue 
in  the  provinces,  and  was  adopted  in  the  United 
States  to  a  degree  exceeding  all  previous  record. 
To  protect  their  interests  there,  Mr.  Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  visiteil  the  United  States  in  1879, 
and  remained  for  several  months.  An  attempt 
to  bring  out  the  piece  at  Berlin  as  'Amor  an 
Bord''  failed,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  any> 
thing  like  political  caricature  in  Germany.  But 
it  was  published  by  Litolff  in  1882.  llie  vein 
of  droll  satire  on  current  topics  adopt^xl  in  the  two 
last  pieces  has  been  kept  up  in  'The  Pirates  of 
Penzance*  (April  3, 1S80,  350  nights),  '  Patience, 
an  a'Hthetic  opera'  (April  25,  1881,*  578  nights'., 
and  'lolanthc'  (Nov.  25,  18S2)  which  is  still 
running  as  prosperous  a  course  as  any  of  the 
others.'  Such  unprecedented  rec«>gnitiaii  qwnka 
for  itself.  But  it  is  higher  praise  say,  with  a 
leading  critic,  that  'while  Mr.  Sullivan's  music 
is  as  comic  and  lively  as  anything  by  OffenI>ach, 
it  has  the  extra  advantage  of  being  the  work  of 
a  cultivated  musician,  who  would  scuru  to  write 
ungrammatically  •TOn  if  he  cotdd.*  We  might 
a<lcl  *  vulgarly  or  coarsel}-,'  which,  in  spite  of  all 
temptations,  our  countryman  has  never  done. 
'  His  refinement,'  as  a  writer  of  our  own  has  wdl 
saiil,  '  is  a  thousand  times  more  telling  than  any 
coarse  utterances.'*  But  may  we  not  fairly  ask 
whether  the  ability  so  conspicuous  in  theea 
operettas  is  always  to  be  employed  on  wor'is 
which  from  their  very  nature  must  be  even  more 
fugitive  than  comedy  in  goneralf  Surely  thetime 
has  come  when  so  aole  and  ex|>erienceii  a  in.a««t«.'r 
of  voice,  orchestra,  and  Hta'.re  effect — master,  too, 
of  so  much  genuin<'  sentiment — may  Apfdy  hls 
gifts  to  the  ppxliiction  of  a  serious  opera  on  some 
subject  of  abiding  human  or  national  iuturest. 

The  '  Tempest^  moaio  has  n0vw-«o  iar  tlM 
writer  is  aware— been  Med  in  »  perfonnaiioa  of 
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Tempest*  hai  scarcely  ever  been  put  <m  the 
Btage.  But  Mr.  iSiiIlivuu  has  written  incidental 
mnnc  for  three  other  of  Shakspeare'fl  dramas; 
\nz.  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  Prince's  Theatre, 
Manchester,  Sept.  i8, 1871 ;  'The  Merry  Wives 
of  WIndior.*  Oaiefcy  Theatre,  Dec  19, 1874 ;  and 

*  Henry  VI IT,'  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  An;,'. 
39,  1878.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  best,  and 
is  an  ezcdlent  spediiioii  of  tho  morits  of  ite  ooiii> 
|K)«er,  in  opirit,  tnnefiiliMiib  orahwtnition,  ftnd 
irrepressible  humour. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  Songs  are  as  well  known  as  his 
OfMrettaB.  TIiL-y  are  almost  always  of  a  tender 
or  eentinienUil  cast;  and  some  of  thorn,  such  as 

•  Sweot  day  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright';  the 
'Arabian  Love  Song,'  by  Shelley;  '0  fair  doTO, 
O  fond  dove,'  by  Jean  Ingelow;  tho  Shakppoare 
Songs ;  and  the  series — or,  as  the  Germans  would 
oall  it,  the  Liedercyclas— of  'The  Window/ 
written  for  the  purpose  by  Tennyson,  ntandiaa 
▼ery  high  rank.  None  of  these,  however,  hAve 
attained  the  popularity  of  othen,  which,  ihongh 
slighter  than  those  juHt  named,  and  more  in  the 
baUad  style,  have  hit  the  public  taste  to  a  ze- 
markabte  des^ree.  Such  «re  *Will  he  oomet' 
and  'Th.'  li.st  chord'  (both  by  Mise  Plooter);  '0 
ma  cbannante'  (V.  Hugo);  'The  distant  shore' 
and  •  ISweetheartB*  (both  by  W.  8.  Gilbert),  etc. 

The  tame  tunefiillieis  and  appropriateness  that 
hftve  ma<le  hi.«i  Songs  such  favounttfl,  al.-n  distin- 

Eiah  his  numerous  Anthems.  Here  the  cxcel- 
lifc  tnining  of  the  Chapd  Royal  shows  itself 
without  difgiii.'^e,  in  the  easy  flow  of  the  voices, 
the  display  of  excellent,  and  even  'learned, 
eounterpoint,  when  demanded  hy  worii  or  eob- 

ject,  anil  the  frequent  ('\ani]il'-s  throuj^hont  of 
that  melodious  style  and  independent  treatment 
that  Uftrkf  the  anthems  of  uie  beat  of  the  old 
England  school.  His  Part-songs,  like  his  An- 
thems, are  flowing  and  spirited,  and  always  ap- 
propriate to  the  words.  There  are  two  aets;  one 
Merad,  dedicated  to  his  friend  Franklin  Taylor, 
and  one  secular,  of  which  'O  hush  thee,  my  babie* 
has  lonff  l^een  an  establi.fhed  favourite. 

His  Hymn-tunes  are  numerous — 47  in  all — 
and  some  of  them,  such  as  'Onwnril,  C'hri.^tian 
Soldiers^'  have  justly  become  gnat  favourites. 
Othen,  aneh  as  'The  strain  upraise'  and  the 
arrangement  of  St.  Ann'.n,  to  ITelwr's  words  'Tlie 
8on'  of  God  goes  forth  to  war,'  are  on  a  lai^er 
Msale,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  oompoeer. 

If  his  vocal  works  have  gained  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  the  applause  of  the  public,  it  ia  in  his 
orchestral  muste  that  his  name  will  live  among 
musician'*.  His  mneic  to  'The  Tempest*  and 
'The  Merchant  of  Venice/  his  oratorios,  his 
Overture  di  Ballo,  and,  still  more,  his  Symphony 
in  E — unfortunately  his  only  work  in  this  depart- 
ment— show  what  remarkalilc  gifts  he  has  for 
the  orchestra.  Form  and  symmetry  he  seems  to 
pooican  by  instinct ;  rhythm  and  melody  dothe 
everything  he  touches;  the  music  shows  not  only 
qfmpathetic  genius,  but  sense,  judgment^  pro- 
poraoD,  and  a  oom^ete  abienea  of  pedantry  and 


preten'^ion  ;  while  the  orchestration  is  distin- 
guished by  a  happy  and  ori^nrial  beauty  hardly 
surpassed  by  the  greatest  masters.  Here  again 
we  may  expreaa  onr  eanieat  liope  that  aadi 
great  qualities  as  these  may  not  pa-ss  away 
without  leaving  eome  enduring  monument  of 
hie  mature  powers,  acme  Symphony  or  Gbnoerto 
added  to  the  permanent  repertory  of  the  Boglllh 
{School,  now  so  vigorously  reviving. 

During  the  early  part  ofhis  career  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  organist  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Chester 
Square.  After  this,  in  1867,  he  undertook  tho 
direction  of  the  music  at  St.  Peter's,  Onslow 
Gardens,  for  which  many  of  his  anthems  were 
compoticd,  and  where  he  remained  till  1871.  He 
was  musical  adviser  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  Com- 
pany from  its  incorporation  in  July  1874  down 
to  May  1876,  organised  the  Admirable  baud  with 
which  it  started,  and  himself  conducted  its  per- 
fimnanceo.  Fw  the  ■oaanna  1878  and  79  he 
conducted  the  Promenade  Conctrt.s  at  Covent 
Garden  for  Messrs.  Gatti ;  and  for  those  of  75- 
76,  and  76-77,  the  Glasgow  FestlTale.  He  was 
Principal  of  the  National  Training  School  at 
South  Kensington  from  1876  to  18S1,  when  his 
engagements  compelled  liira  to  resign  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Stainer,  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Jloyal  College  of  Music.  He  re- 
ceived the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Musio 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1876,  and 
Oxford,  1879.  In  187S  he  acted  as  British  Com- 
missioner for  Music  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  Paris,  and  was  decorated  with  the  iMgUm- 
d'honneur.  He  also  1>c:irx  the  Orler  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  on  May  15,  1883,  was 
knighted  by  the  Qv 


List  of  Sir  Arthur  Stdlivan's  works,  tcith  names 
of  original  pubttthen,  and  year  of  publicaHom. 

N3.— A.k  P.  —  Ashdovrn  Jt  Tarry;  B.  =  1Jckjb«-v ;  C. — 
Crasaer  dt  Co. ;  Ch.— GbappeU  it  Co. ;  M.->  Metilar  Ai 
Co. ;  N.— MoTsllo  It  Oo. ;  B.  L.—  Staolsr  Isioas. 

oaaiomoa. 

(.  B.1M».  IThsUHUsrifesWscM.  cita. 
IbsltortrrsrAatlsSh.  fl 


KenOwMlb.  OlWI, 


ICS 


•nVIOM. 

Te  Warn,  sa*  Oonlas  HlfsaiTte  Omb.  JabOstai,  snfl  Krris 


taw  I  0).  9. 


AXTBina. 

0  tofs  Om  Lord  (Talli  F).  V.|     «Mnt!  0).  X.  1871. 

i'Si.  !i  win  «ionhi&  a.  jsn. 

We  h»T«  hMinl  with  oar  «*n  I  wilt  ■Hntmi  (Vi 

(mn.sSiO>.  x.iina         i  \im 
o  u>M  tat  MS  (fallt  1).  V.  I  will  line  of  Thy  pomr  (▼( 

Rrjdicr  In  th*  T^n).  B.  IM, 
»u%g.  O  be«*em.   B.  lata 
o  QQ§,  Vtoa  sit  wsMlv  (W«A> 


A).    X.  l-TT. 
nekrken  iinli'  ini?  <C).    N  1-77. 
Turn  Tbj  f*c«  (rum  tof  tiiu. 

(rsit:0>.  a.]sn. 


mSCnLANKOUS  BACRBD. 


.''.^^r- 1  Sons.  'O  UrMt'  M.  18M. 
1  ii<r  tx>a  ol  <M  (81.  Aaa'S  tnam, 

OTfwa  SUiai  0).  M  ad.  of 

B.  Bl  tatthwUkf 

fDgoUl  Hyptn  tm4  Tmm  BooB.' 

All  Ihli  nlcht  (Carol).  X.  lico 


Th  roach  ■oiTOw'f  path. 
WaMBoMn.  wImk  «f  Um  nt|ti«  f 
Tbamr  klonKsnd  draar. 

bae  Main,  and  Mnrrj  and 
IhvUl :  3  (  horuw-i  a<Uptnl 
fr*>m  thf  Uuitlan  t'liurch 
Mil. I.-.    N.  1>7«. 


1  ling  th»  birth  f<  *r'.l  I.    B.  1  71.  The  str»,ln  Uf  rsl-"  h;).  X. 
Flr«  SftcrMl  rart-»"ii. '    l   l'^l:    iCpim     lli<!     .iinv  -  cls  l      .  irth 
It  CMiM  upon  tbe  nUilultflJk      j     (CaniU.  'XbttCbulr.'  liTii. 
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7S4  SULLIVAN. 

nTMN  TUXB8. 
(Th»  oiiglnftl  kppe&r»iice  ft1on«  flren.) 


SULZER. 


Jn  •  Good  Wort*,'  March  I>«7. 

Ujmn  of  Uw  Uomelftnd. 
In    Uullkh'i  'Book   of  PraJse 
Hrmn»l' (3l»cmlU»n).  1BC7. 

•  Thou  Uod  of  love.' 
'Of  Thy  loTe  tome 

token.* 

In  '  pMlmt  ftnd  Bnnn*  for  DIvl&c 

Womhlp' (Nl»bet),  1*«7. 
Mount  Zlon,  '  Hock  of  Age*: 
y  ormoik. '  Llf  bt  of  thoM '  ('  Fftl- 

flold  •). 

8.  Luke.   '  God  moret  tn  k  myv 

t«riou«  «A7.' 
In  Brown  Borthwick'i  '  Snpple- 

meotAl  Ujmn  •.odTune  Book.' 

N..  Srd  ml.  INW. 
'The  (ir&lD  upr»U«  of  Joy  kud 

prAlie.' 
In 'flknim  Ilymnkl.*  18fl». 
'  1^'hen  through  th«  torn  Mil' 

COenDcaArath.'  ftlw  '  Ustwr') 

In  •  The  Hymnary.'  N.  )fT2. 
•Lord  in  thl».'  No- 222.  Chm- 

crrmvj'  wid  '  reiiltnite.*; 
'O  Jeiu  our  wlTatkon.'  S2V. 

CLuz  Uuncll.  ) 
'  BsTluur,  when  in  dutt  to  TliM. 

»♦». 

•  W«lcoiD«.  happy  morning.* 
'  Corrw.  T«  faithful.'  Shd.  (S. 

KcTlD.) 

'  Onward  ChritI  Ian  »oldler».'  47«. 
CB.  Gertrude.'  also  'Church 
mutant.') 

•  8*fe  home.'  WT. 
"Oefille  Shepherd.' 

LoiiK  Honw.') 
■  Aiiuel  Tolce*.'  812. 
'  Nearer,  my  Cod.  to  The*.'  070. 

(•  rropior  Dwj.'; 


ftacloui  In  Church 
M'.O.K. 


•Art  thou  wearr.'  SW.  ("V«nlt^■ 

al»o  'Btft.'; 
'\^'earebut«tnngenh«re.'  AM. 
('8.  Rdinund.'  aUo  '  Hearen  IJ 

my  home.') 

Ilftnna  with  TuDca. 
!««. 
ChrlituL  4M. 
0<Ena  Domini.  Vt. 
Coronas.  StA, 
Pulce  lonaiii.  SIK 
r.rrr  faithful.  414. 
KvelTU.  9)0. 
<iolden  Sltcaves.  281. 
Ilanford.  4U0 
Holy  City. 

Uuih«d  wM  the  evening  hymn. 

Utany.  nS. 
Do.  tm. 
FanullM.  4731 
nigrlmage.  SKJ. 
lUturrvxll.  IS. 
m.  KrancU.  ZiO. 
at.  Nathaniel, 
Satntiuf  Cod.  191. 
intor  omnlpotcui.  210, 
Valete.  SO. 
Venl  <  TMUor.  94«. 
Alao  A  tunes  not  marked  as  com- 
posed for  thU  Work,  but  pub- 
ll»li<^  here  k>r  the  ftnt  time  :— 
fit.  Mary  Ha<<laleo«. 
Luz  In  t«ncbrls. 
Lut  Eol. 
M.  Patrick. 
8t.  Theres*. 
COS).  ('  The  ( Betides  7  tunas  specially  adapted 
or  arranged.) 
In  '  Presbyterian  Hymoal  for  the 
young.'  18W. 
'  Courage  brother.' 


DRAMATIC  VroBKS. 


T1>e  Contrab«ndlsta.  B. 
f  at  and  Vol.  B.  1>«1I. 
ThMpI*  <M8.).  I»f72. 
Trial  by  Jury.  Ch  I87B. 
The2ao(Hfl.>.  Vfli. 


The  Sorcerer.  M.  IPTI. 
H.H.S.  Ilnafore.  M.  jm. 
Pirates  of  Penzance.   Cb.  1880. 
Patience.  Ch.  IKkI. 
lulanlbe.  Cb.  U83. 


INCIDENTAL  MfSIC  TO  PLATS. 
The  Tflmpest.   Op.  1.   C  INat.:]  Merchant  of  Venice.  C.  1S7S. 
Afterwards  N.  'The  Merry  Wire*  of  Wlodsor. 

Henry  VIII.  M.  in*. 


119. 


PART  SONOB. 


Tti«1annl^toftheyear.  N.  1M8. 
Chor*!  Songs.   N.  :- 

The  rainy  day.  IfCJ. 

O  hush  thee,  my  babla.  1807. 

K»enlng.  !>««. 

Joy  to  the  Victors.  IHSg. 


last. 


Parting  gleami. 

S«hoes.  IHW. 
The  long  day  closes. 
The  beleaKuered.  IWW. 
•Song  of  peace. 'In The  Cborallst. 
DO.  16a  B. 


ODB. 

I  wish  to  taa«  (Baritone  and  Orch.) 
eONG& 


B.ims. 


TJi*  window,  or  the  Lores  of  the  Wrens :  words  written  for  mnstc 
by  Alfred  Teniiy«oii.  Poet  Laureate ;  the  roudc  by  Arthur  Built- 
Tan.  Htrahan  A  Co.  Iff71.   (II  Songs  let  out  of  13). 


Bride  from  the  North.  C.  1883. 
I  heard  the  nightingale.  Cb. 

IHfia. 

Arabian    Lore  Song  (Shelley). 

Oh.  ims. 
Orph<^a«  with  his  lute.  C.  IWA. 
O  nil»tre«s  mine.  C.  IMfi. 
ftigh  no  more,  ladles.  C.  IWO. 
The  Willow  Song.  O.  IhM. 
Sweet  day.  so  cool.  O.  U4S. 
Rosalind.   0. 1MS0. 
Thou  art  lost  to  me.  B.  ISM. 
Wlllhrr.>me?   B.  IfiW. 
A  wcAry  lot  Is  thine.  Ch.  KMB. 
If  doughty  deeds.    Ch.  InAI. 
8be  U  not  fair  to  outward  view. 

B. 

Ah  I  County  Gay.  A.  *  P.  1i«7. 
The  Hal'len  •  Mory.   Cb.  1>«7. 

Olve.   B.  Hrr. 

In  the  nummen  lonir  ago.  M. 

Mliai  does  llnle  htrdle  tar?  A.t 
P.  lu  'fiaiioier  t^^uaie,'  ItCi. 


The  moon  la  silent  brightness. 

M.  iMtSK 

O  fair  dure.  O  fond  dnre.  A.  A  P. 

In  '  IlanoTer  Square.'  IMS. 
O  sweet  and  fair.   B.  IMi. 
The  snow  Ilea  white.   B.  IKtR 
The  mother's  dream.  B.  1MB. 
The  Troubadour.   B.  IMS. 
Itlrdi  In  the  night  fLullaby  from 

Cos  and  IlozK   B.  IMSI). 
Sad  memories.  M.  1h69. 
[)i*Te  song.   B.  1MB. 
A  life  that  lives  for  yon.  B.  IfTO. 
The  VI1ls«e  Chime*.   B.  U70. 
Looking  back.   B.  IKTa 
Once  Spain.   B.  liTi 
Cnlden  days.  B.  li(7% 
.None  but  1  c*n  say.  B.  IRS. 
•  iulnevrre-  C.  IKTi. 
The  Pallor's  grav».  r.  li«r>. 
Little  msid  of  Arkadee  (Thespis). 

C.  IK72. 
There      a  bird.  r.  liTS. 
ILouking  forward.  B^  Ih73. 


The  Toang  Mother.  9  Songs- 
Cradle  Song ;  Ay  dl  mi ;  First 
Departure.  0.  lt>73. 

O  ma  rharmante.  C.  Uf73. 

O  Bella  mla,  C.  IKTS. 

Swfrrt  dreamer.  C.  im. 

Two  Songs  la  "The  Miller  and  hU 
Man,'  a  drmwlng-room  enter- 
tainment by  r.  C.  Burtiaod. 
1K73. 

Sleep,  my  lore,  sleep.  lfT4. 
Mary  Morison.  IH74. 
The  Distant  Shore.  Ch.  1974. 
Thou  art  weary.  Ch.  IK74. 
My  dear  and  only  lore.  B.  U74. 
LlTlnK  poems.  B.  ls'3'4. 
Tenderiand  true.  Ch.  1974. 
Cbrif  tmaa  BelU  at  Sa&.  N.  1873. 


alcepic 


b«*d.  1. 


DOC.  a. 


Lore  laid  hia 

i*aB. 

The  love  thAt  me 
1K75. 

Let  me  dream  agAlQ.  B. 
Thou  'rt  passing  bene*.  Cla. 
Swe*lhrar1»    «Th.  l.^^ 
a  J  di-arrst  heart.   B.  UTtt. 
Sometimeik.  EL  IfTT. 
The  lost  chord.   B.  1>T7. 
I  would  I  were  a  klti».  E.  I""r7. 
When  thou  art  near.    B.  1^77. 
f )ld  love  letter*.    B.  lKi9. 
St.  Agnes  Etre.    B.  IfO. 
The  Dominion  Bymn.  Cli- 
Edward  Cray  (Teuoyaon  JLltntmi. 

8.  L.  Ift*). 
The  Sisters  ( I>tMt  B.  *  A.  Vtitvia 

Hour.  mu. 


ORCBKSTBAL  WORKS.  KTa 


Procession  March.  C.  IflSS. 
Music  to  the  Ballet  'L'lle  «n- 

chant^e.'  May  16.  l'«4. 
Symphony  In  E.  li!66.  MS. 
Cuucerto,  Cello,  and  Orchestra 

l»«il.  MS. 
Orenurfs  :— 
Bappblre  Necklace.  MS. 


In  Memorlam.  ISM. 
Marmion.  IMCT.  HA. 
IH  Ballo.  8.  L.  1x9. 
Additional    accompknlmmts  «e 

Handri's  'Jepbtha.' 
Duo  concertaote.  PP.  aad  Ccito. 
D.   Laokboin  Cock. 


WORKS  FOB  PlANOrOETE. 
Thoughts. Op. i.  Nos.  1  and  ^  im.  I  Twilight.  Ch.  IM& 

Day  dreams.  4  places.  B.  isn.  C^'l 

SUL  PONTICELLO,  upon.  t.  e,  cIom  to.  the 
bridge;  a  term  in  violin  playing  to  imply  that 
the  bow  is  used  on  that  part  of  the  strings.  For 
the  effect  see  PONTICKLLO,  voL  iii.  p.  15.  [G.] 

SULZER,  Salomon,  Precentor  of  the  Jewi' 
synagogue  in  Vienna,  and  reformer  of  their  murical 
service,  was  bom  March  30,  1804,  at  Hohenems 
in  Vorarlberg.  The  name  was  derived  from  Suli 
in  Wiirtemlwg,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
family.  When  only  13  he  was  made  cantor  of 
the  synagogue  at  his  native  village  by  the  Emperor 
Franz  I,  and  in  1825  was  called  to  Vienna  to 
conduct  the  music  at  the  newly  built  synagogue 
there.  There  he  took  lessons  in  composition  firom 
SeyfHed,  and  set  himself  earnestly  to  reform  the 
service  by  reducing  the  old  melodies  to  rhythm 
and  harmonising  them.  His  collection  of  Jewish 
hymns,  under  the  name  of  '  Schir  Zion,*  the  Harp 
of  Zion,  was  used  all  over  Crt^rroany,  Italy,  and 
even  America;  but  it  was  not  till  1S38  that  he 
could  succeed  in  publishing  it.  It  contains  a 
setting  of  the  pand  Psalm  (in  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn^s  version)  by  ScHUBERT,  for  Baritone  eolo, 
and  4  men's  voices,  made  in  July  1S38,  the 
auUigraph  of  which  is  in  posses^iion  of  ths 
synagogue  (Nottebohm's  Catalogue,  p.  229).  Is 
184a  a  second  edition  appeared,  and  in  1865  a 
second  volume.  A  collection  of  home  and  school 
songs,  entitled  'Dudaim*  (Mandrakes),  appcan 
to  be  still  in  MS.  In  1866  a  fete  was  held  in 
his  honour  and  a  silver  laurel  presented  to  him, 
with  the  inscription  'The  Artists  of  Vienna  to  the 
Artist  Sulzer.'  From  1 844  to  47  he  was  Professor 
of  Singing  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium.  He 
is  a  Uitter  of  the  order  of  Franz  Joseph  (1868) 
and  carries  the  medals  of  various  societies.  His 
voice,  a  baritone,  is  said  to  have  been  magnifitwnt. 
and  he  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  inside 
and  outside  of  liis  own  community. 

His  two  daughters,  Marie  and  Henriett*  are 
^  public  singers,  and  his  son  Joseph  is  an  esteemed 
,  cello-player  in  the  Court  opera  at  Vienna.  [G.] 


Round,  of  great  antiquity,  the  original  MS.  of 
which  is  preserved  in  vol.  978  of  Uie  Harleian 
Collection,  in  the  British  Museum. 

So  important  are  the  questiona  raiaed  by  this 
document,  in  connection  not  only  with  the  history 
of  the  English  School,  but  with  that  of  MedLx-val 
Music  in  all  other  European  countries,  that  we 
cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  them  to  the 
consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  tracing 
the  development  of  our  present  system  to  its 
earliest  sources.  We  thotight  it  desirable,  in  the 
article  on  Schools  of  Composition,  to  present 
our  readers  with  an  accurate  facsimile  of  the 
original  MS.,  reduced,  by  photography,  from 
5^  in.,  to  6^x4^,  and  accompanied  by  a 
dej*criptiou  of  the  colours  employed  by  the 
mediajval  illuminator.  We  now  subjoin  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Canon,  in  modern  Notation,  but 
otherwise  scored  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
Latin  directions  appended  to  the  original  MS. 
The  only  characters  employed  in  the  original 
are,  the  C  Clef;  tho  D  rotundum  (-Bb) ;  square 
black  tailed  notes,  sometimes  perfect  by  position, 
and  sometimes  imperfect :  one  square  black  note 
without  a  tail ;  and  black  lozcnge-ahaped  notes, 
also  without  tails,  except  in  one  solitary  case 
which  we  can  scarcely  conceive  to  be  accidental 
— the  first  of  the  three  notes  sung  to  the  word 
*  in.'  These  we  have  replaced,  in  our  reduction, 
by  the  G  Clef  for  the  four  upper  Parts,  and  the 
F  Clef  for  the  two  lower  ones,  forming  the  Pet; 
by  dotted  Semibreves  for  the  tailed  notes,  when 
perfect,  and  Semibreves  without  dots  for  those 
that  are  imperfect;  by  a  Semibreve  without  a 
dot  for  the  single  untailed  square  note ;  by 
Minims  for  the  untailed  lozenge-shaped  notes; 
and  by  »  dotted  Minim,  followed  by  a  Crotchet, 
for  the  solitary  lozenge-shaped  note  with  a  tail. 
For  thel'ime-Signature,  we  have  used  the  Circle, 
and  the  Figure  indicative  of  Perfect  Time,  in 
combination  with  the  Lesser  Prolation — a  form 
closely  corresponding  with  the  Signature  3-3  in 
modem  Music. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  print  the 
solution  of  the  Canon  in  txtemo,  because,  to  the 
beat  of  our  belief,  no  correct  Score  has  hitherto 
been  published.  Hawkins  clearly  misunderstood 
the  two  Ligatures  in  the  Pet,  and  misprinted  the 
passage,  at  every  repetition.  Bumey  corrected 
this  mistake  :  but  both  historians  have  g^ven  an 
erroneous  adaptation  of  the  text  to  the  notes, 
in  bara  41  et  teq.,^  at  tho  words  *Wel  singes 
thu  cuccu  ne  swik  thu  nauer  nu ' ;  and  both,  in 
bar  40,  have  systematically  misprinted  the  note 
sung  to  the  second  syllable  of  *  cuccu,'  giving  G 
instead  of  A  every  time  it  occurs.  It  is  true 
that,  in  certain  bars,  G  agrees  better  than  A  with 
Hawkins's  misprinted  but,  with  Bumey's 

correct  Pet,  it  makes  a  horrible  discord.  The 
only  modem  copy  we  have  met  with  omits  the 
Pet  altogether,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of 
Parts  to  four. 

>  The  r«lrr«nces  ar»  to  our  own  6coi%  Um  \mt  in  whlcb  krs 
Buoabcred  tur  Lbe  reftdtr*!  ooavsttltaM. 


biicui,  uur  reiiucra   wiii        auiu  tu  cnuuiBU  kue 

opinions  hazarded,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Rota ;  which  opinions  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail. 

The  MS.  was  first  deacribed  by  Mr.  Wanley, 
the  famous  Antiquary,  who,  acting  in  the  ca-  ' 
pacity  of  Librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  wrote 
an  account  of  it  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  the  Uarleian 
MSS.,'  about  the  year  1 709 ;  assigning  to  it  no 
positive  date,  but  pronouncing  it  to  be  by  far  the 
oldest  example  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  met  with  ' 
— an  assertion  which  must  be  received  with  all 
respect,  since  Mr.  Wanley  was  not  only  a  learned 
Antiquary,  but  an  accomplished  musician. 

In  the  year  1770,  Sir  John  Hawkins  men- 
tioned the  Rota,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
'History  of  Music';  illustrating  his  description 
by  a  copy  of  the  Guida,  in  the  original  wjuare 
black  notes,  followed  by  a  not  very  correct  solu- 
tion of  tho  canon,  scored  for  six  voices,  including 
those  which  sing  the  Pes.  Hawkins  imagines 
the  term  '  Rota '  to  apply  to  the  Latin  rather 
than  the  English  '  words :  and  refers  the  MS.  to 
'about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Music  is  of  the  kind  called 
Canint  fguratut,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  John  of  Dunstable,  who  wrote  on 
the  Caniua  mcnsurahUit,  and  died  in  1455.'  This 
statement,  however,  involves  an  anachronism 
which  renders  Hawkins's  opinion  as  to  the  dato 
of  the  MS.  absolutely  worthless. 

Dr.  Burney,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
History,  described  the  composition  as  not  being 
much  later  than  the  13th  or  14th  century; 
printed  a  copy  of  the  Canon,  in  the  original 
mediteval  Notation  ;  and  subjoined  a  complete 
Score,  more  correct  than  that  supplied  by  Haw- 
kins, yet  not  altogether  free  from  errors. 

Ritson  referred  the  MS.  to  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century;  and  fancied — not  without  reason 
— that  neither  Hawkins  nor  Bumey  cared  to  rink 
their  reputation  by  mentioning  a  date  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  cause  adverse  criticism. 

In  1819  Dr.  Busby  reprinted  the  Rota,  fol- 
lowing Bumey's  version  of  the  Score,  note  for 
note,  including  its  errors,  and  referring  tho  MS. 
to  the  15th  century.* 

In  April  1863,  Sir  Frederick  Madden  wrote 
some  memoranda,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volume, 
referring  the  entire  MS., 'except  some  writijig 
on  ff.  15-17'  (with  which  we  are  not  concerned) 
to  the  13th  century;  and  stating  his  belief  that  a 
certain  jwrtion  of  the  volume  '  was  written,  in 
the  Abbey  of  Reading,  about  the  year  1 240.*  * 

In  1855,  Mr.  William  Chappell  described  the 
MS.  minutely,  in  his  *  Popular  Munic  of  the 
Olden  Time,'  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a/uc- 
timile  of  the  MS.,  printed  in  the  original  colours.' 
Mr.  Chappell,  has,  for  many  years  past,  taken 

3  8m  'Cat4l(nni«  of  the  nvlelui  MSS.'  (vol.  I.  no.  Vliy.  In  tha 
Llbnry  of  the  UritUh  Muvuni. 

>  Ou  IhU  pulat.  h«  sIt<^  the  authority  of  no  Canfv,  who  Mj«  that 
the  term  •  liota '  was  anll*ntly  applied  to  certain  Hymut. 

«  •  A  iien«r«l  Hl»tory  o(  Miuic*  »ol.  1.  pp.  3rf.-10l  <U«o<loti.  1(09). 

•  We  have  flreo  Sir  rrederlck  Maddeii'i  rcnuuks.  t^riniim,  bi  a 
foot-oote.  at  p.  20d  a. 

«  '  Popular  Miuio  of  the  Olden  TloM.'  3  toU.  (IioadoD.  18e&-«). 
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I  Burner  *nd  Uawklnt  ha^e  both  mUtaken  tbit  nota  for  O.  It  U  quit*  cortainlr  A  la  the  ortglual  MS.  In  the  four  ban 
vordi  and  muiic  tm  Incurit^ctly  fitted  t«itelh«r  In  all  prerloui  edilluni. 

Antlenily.  each  Twice  cvwed  »t  the  end  of  the  (tmida.  which  i(  here  denuted  br  the  »'gn  t .  The  preset  custom  U  (or  all  tiia  Toloa*  to 
eoDtlau*  until  the;  reach  a  pvlut  at  which  the;  ma/  ail  oouTeulostl/  clow  toggther,  a*  Indicslod  b;  tba  pauM. 
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an  intaue  interest  in  iUi  mort  Tahuble  MS. ; 

ami,  rift-  r  much  laborious  researcli,  lia«  collected 
evideuc«  enough  tu  lead  him  to  the  belief  that  it 
WM  wiitten,  »t  ihe  Abbey  of  Beading,  bj  * 
Monk  named  Jolin  of  Fomsete,  about  the  year 
1226,  or  ^uite  certainly  not  more  than  ten 
y<-ar8  Ukter.  For  the  grorrndt  on  whidi  be  baaos 
this  condiiiiiQii  \vc  must  refer  our  feadw  to  his 
ovm  writings  on  the  subject.  One  of  his  dis- 
ooveriee,  howerer,  la  so  important,  that  we  oan- 
not  pass  it  over  without  special  notice.  The 
Tolome  which  ooutaius  the  Bote  contains  also  a 
number  of  latirioal  Poena,  written  in  ihymed 
Latin  by Gnalt'-riH  Mahap  (Walter  ATrijH  S.  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford).^  Among  ihem  in  a  Satire 
entitled  Afmd  oenroa,*  biiatling  with  pnna,  one  of 
which  closely  concerns  oar  preeent  sultjcct,  ami 
helps,  in  no  small  degree,  to  establish  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Rota.  The  Poet  oonnads  bis  feaden 
as  to  the  best  course  Ui  be  pursued  by  those 
who  wish  to  'move'  the  Boman  Law-Courts. 
After  Bomerona  diieotiena,  each  soforoed  by  a 
pan,  he  writes  as  fbUows — 

r<»minl8«o  noUrio  tnuncr*  miffnndp, 

Siatiiu  caUHir  Kul  traliot,  quaiidr>.  cur,  et  UldSb 

Hi  fomus  saliiiciet  oanoiMw  rotondJB.* 

Kow,  the  significance  of  this  venerabls  pnn,  »^ 

a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  thellota.  in  very  remark- 
able. In  a  Poem,  transcribed,  .Sir  J<'re<lerick 
Madden  assures  us,  long  before  the  midilie  of 
the  13th  century,  WjUter  Mupes,  an  Kii^lish 
Kccleaiaatic,  bpeaks  of  *  subjecting  Canons  to  the 
form  of  (the)  Round,'  with  a  homely  nali'eU 
which  provea  that  his  naders  must  have  been 
too  faiuiliar  with  both  Kuuud  and  Canon,  to 
stand  in  any  danger  of  mistaking  the  drift  of  the 
allusion.  This  form  of  Mu.sic,  then,  must  have 
been  common,  iu  Kngland,  befure  the  nmldle  of 
the  13th  century.  Walter  Mapes  bears  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  First  !'Ti_:Msh  S<  h"«il,  a«  repre- 
sented by  the  Kota,  in  at  li  .ist  a  century  and  a  half 
older  that)  the  Firut  Flemish  School  as  represented 
by  the  works  of  iMifav,*  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Chajipell  for  the  discovery  of  tlie^tu  d'titiirit 
in  which  the  circumstance  is  recorded. 

Turning,'  from  KnL;li.sh  to  Contiiu  ntal  critics, 
we  iirst  find  the  Kota  introduce<l  to  the  tJcrni.in 
musical  world  by  Forkel,  who,  in  the  year  17SS, 
de«cribed  it  in  his  '  All'^' nii  inc;  ( Jescliicliti:  dci 
Musik';  reproducing  Buruoy's  copy  of  the  Uuidu, 

I  9m>  Wanter-o  mnarkt.  In  tb«  OSttloCMSf  ttw  BSri.  UU. 

i  Uarl.  Mss.  '.nt*.  lul.  s&a  <((>Tiii«r^tMimlM««d  0«.  ttldlM*). 

•  Wher.  thou  «M  •nil  l»  thr  SoXtrj  |H>ur  In  tllf  llfta. 

He  WiU  ttitn  tt  i>ii<  r  (<itrlcatc  tli>^:  fiuiu  tbo CtaMi  WtaSb  Vltft 

tir  fthr-iic-vjeTW  U  UkMJ  lAit  wiira. 

And  «tii  •uhj'x-tiheOinMstottelMaiaCtfeeBesBl. 

*  Sec  ami*,  p.  am*. 


in  the  old  black  square-headed  ITotation  (<?ros- 

Fa),  and  also  his  modernised  Score,  in  Semibreves 
and  Minims ;  accompanying  these  by  Wanley's 
remarks,  oopied  from  the  Harleian  Ostalogiie. 
To  this  he  added  a  comllary  of  his  own,  to  the 
effect  that,  though  the  MS.  proves  this  species  of 
Canon  to  have  been  well  known  in  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  and  probably  much  earlier, 
the  Musicians  of  that  period  were  not  sufficiently 
learned  to  oombine  it  with  good  Hunony>- 
assertions  which  lose  much  of  their  wei^'ht  from 
the  self««vident  fact  that  they  rest  upon  infwm- 
attoB  obtained  entirsiy  at  asoood^baad,  and  not 
even  corroborated  by  examination  of  the  original 
MS.,  which  it  is  dear  that  Forkel  never  saw.* 

The  next  Gsnaan  oritie  to  whom  ft  eeenrred 
to  t<}uch  on  the  subj<'ct  w.-vs  Ambros,  who,  in 
volume  2  of  his  great  work,  follows  Forkel's  ex- 
ample, by  quoting  Wanley's  description,  and,  on 
the  authority  of  flasv-kin-,  mferring  the  MS. — 
which  he  himaelf  clearly  never  saw — to  the  middle 
of  the  1 5th  oentnry.*  It  is  indeed  ignite  oeiiain, 
that,  at  this  perio<l  at  lea^'t,  Ambros  s  knnwh  djjfe 
of  the  history  of  English  art  was  derived  entirely 
ftenn  the  pages  of  Hawkins  and  Buraey. 

In  1865  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the 
Belgian  $avant  Coussemaker,  who  deecribed  the 
MS.  as  written  in  the  year  iaa<— or.  at  the  brtsst, 
I2;,6 — by  .Tohn  of  Fomsete,  •»  Monk  of  the 
Abbey  of  Beading,  in  BeritaUre.''  Bat  the 
statement  rests  entirely  on  infonnation  derived 
from  Mr.  Chappell ;  Coussemaker  himself  never 
having  seen  the  MS.  True,  in  another  woric,* 
he  Hpe^dn  more  independently;  and,  in  his  own 
name,  lisnerts  the  Rota  have  be>  n  written  by 
'the  Monk  of  Beading,'  be/ore  the  year  1226. 
But  he  nowhere  teUt  us  that  he  exnmined  the 
MS.  for  himself. 

In  iS6$,  the  aignment  was  resumed  by  Am- 
bros,  who,  in  the  nmrth  volnme  of  his  Kstory, 
confe8.-eil  himtelf  cttnvinct-d  by  the  arguments 
of  C«>ussemakq|',  and  undoubtingly  refers  the  Kota 
to  the  year  IS36.  Bnt  here  agun  it  is  dear 
that  the  opinion  is  not  his  own  ;  and  that  he 
liimself  never  saw  the  original  MiS.' 

And  now,  having  eompared  the  views  enter- 
tained  by  the  best  liistorians  of  the  past  century 
with  those  set  forth  by  the  latest  and  most 
c<^m{)et€nt  orities  of  the  preeent  day,  it  maaina 
only  that  we  .should  plaoe  before  our  readers  the 
results  of  our  own  canAil  and  long-continued 
study  of  the  original  MS.  (w.  a  r.i 

»  "  AWf .  Oetehtehte  d.  Muiik.'  II.  Hpo-sno.   (Ul^ilg  ir**.) 

«  •  (<e*Ghkhl<  dff  Mu»ik."  Tom.  11   pv  4r;*-t7  ..    i  HiT»lau.  1«  « 

'  •L'Art  hMtnotilque  »m  ill  el  lUl  »!i>clr»/  lU.  l.'O.   vl'arti.  \e&\) 

»  ■  Lm  lUrmuDlUo  dM  III  et  xtU  alucle*.'  (k.  11. 

•  '  GuwUcbM  d«r  Miuik.'  Tool  U.  p».  UfhUl.  (BntUa.  tm^ 
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